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I  might  instance  in  other  professions  the  obligation  men  lie  under  of 
applying  tiiemselves  to  certain  parts  of  History;  and  I  can  hardly  for- 
bear domg  it  in  that  of  the  Law,  —  in  its  nature  the  noblest  and  most 
beneficial  to  mankind,  in  its  abuse  and  debasement  the  most  sordid  and 
the  most  pernicious.  A  lawyer  now  is  nothing  more  (I  speak  of  ninety- 
nine  in  a  hundred  at  least),  to  use  some  of  Tully's  words,  "nisi  l^uleius 
quidem  cautus,  et  acutus  praeco  actionum,  cantor  formularum,  auceps 
syllabarum."  But  there  have  been  lawyers  that  were  orators,  philoso- 
phers, historians:  there  have  been  Bacons  and  Clarendons.  There  wiU 
be  none  such  any  more,  till  in  some  better  age  true  ambition,  or  the  love 
of  fame,  prevails  over  avarice;  and  till  men  find  leisure  and  encourage- 
ment to  prepare  themselves  for  the  exercise  of  this  profession,  by  climb- 
ing up  to  the  vantage  ground  (so  my  Lord  Bacon  calls  it)  of  Science, 
instead  of  fl;roveUing  all  their  lives  below,  in  a  mean  but  gunful  applica- 
tion of  all  the  little  arts  of  chicane.  Till  this  happen,  the  profession  of  the 
law  will  scarce  deserve  to  be  ranked  among  the  learned  professions.  And 
whenever  it  happens,  one  of  the  vantage  grounds  to  which  men  must 
climb,  is  Metaphysical,  and  the  other.  Historical  Knowledge.  Hbnbt 
St.  John,  Viscount  Boungbroke,  LeUen  on  the  Study  of  History  (1739). 

Whoever  brings  a  fruitful  idea  to  any  branch  of  knowledge,  or  rends 
the  veil  that  seems  to  sever  one  portion  from  another,  his  imme  is  written 
in  the  Book  among  the  builders  of  the  Temple.  For  an  English  lawyer 
it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the  methods  which  Oxford  invited  Sir 
Henry  Maine  to  demonstrate,  in  this  chair  of  Historical  and  Comparative 
Jurisprudence,  have  revolutionised  our  legal  history  and  largely  trans- 
formed our  current  text-books. — Sir  Fbedebick  Pollock,  Bart.,  The 
History  of  Comparative  Jvrisprvdence  (Farewell  Lecture  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  1903). 

No  piece  of  History  is  true  when  set  apart  to  itself,  divorced  and  iso- 
lated. It  is  part  of  an  intricately  pieced  whole,  and  must  needs  be  put 
in  its  place  in  the  netted  scheme  of  events,  to  receive  its  true  color  and 
estimation.  We  are  all  partners  in  a  common  undertaking,  —  the  illumi- 
nation of  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  men  as  associated  in  society,  the 
life  of  the  human  spirit  in  this  familiar  theatre  of  cooperative  effort  in 
which  we  play,  so  cnanged  from  age  to  age,  and  yet  so  much  the  same 
throughout  the  hurrying  centuries.  The  day  for  synthesis  has  come.  No 
one  of  UB  can  safely  go  forward  without  it.  —  Woodbow  Wilson,  The 
Varied  and  Vnihf  of  History  (Address  at  the  World's  Congress  of  Arts 
and  Saenoe,  St  Loms,  1904). 
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GENERAL  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  SERIES 

**  All  history/'  said  the  lamented  master  Maitland,  in  a  memo- 
rable epigram,  ''is  but  a  seamless  web;  and  he  who  endeavors  to 
tell  but  a  piece  of  it  must  feel  that  his  first  sentence  tears  the 
fabric." 

This  seamless  web  of  our  own  legal  history  unites  us  inseparably 
to  the  history  of  Western  and  Southern  Europe.  Our  main  interest 
must  naturally  center  on  deciphering  the  pattern  which  lies 
directly  before  us,  —  that  of  the  Anglo-American  law.  But  in 
tracing  the  warp  and  woof  of  its  structure  we  are  brought  inevi- 
tably into  a  larger  field  of  vision.  The  story  of  Western  Continental 
Law  is  made  up,  in  the  last  analysis,  of  two  great  movements, 
racial  and  intellectual.  One  is  the  Germanic  migrations,  planting 
a  solid  growth  of  Germanic  custom  everywhere,  from  Danzig 
to  Sidly,  from  London  to  ^enna.  The  other  is  the  posthumous 
power  of  Roman  law,  forever  resisting,  struggling,  and  coalescing 
with  the  other.  A  thousand  detailed  combinations,  of  varied 
types,  are  developed,  and  a  dozen  distinct  systems  now  survive 
in  independence.  But  the  result  is  that  no  one  of  them  can  be 
fully  understood  without  surveying  and  tracing  the  whole. 

Even  insular  England  cannot  escape  from  the  web.  For,  in 
the  first  place,  all  its  racial  threads  —  Saxons,  Danes,  Normans  — 
were  but  extensions  of  the  same  Grermanic  warp  and  woof  that 
was  making  the  law  in  France,  Germany,  Scandinavia,  Nether- 
lands, Austria,  Switzerland,  Northern  Italy,  and  Spiun.  And, 
in  the  next  place,  its  legal  culture  was  never  without  some  of  the 
same  intellectual  influence  of  lUmian  law  which  was  so  thoroughly 
overspreading  the  Contmental  peoples.  There  is  thus,  on  the 
one  hand,  scarcely  a  doctrine  or  rule  in  our  own  system  which  can- 
not be  definitely  and  profitably  traced  back,  in  comparison,  till 
we  come  to  the  point  of  divergence,  where  we  once  shared  it  in 
common  with  them.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is,  during  all 
the  intervening  centuries,  a  more  or  less  constant  juristic  socia- 
bility (if  it  may  be  so  caUed)  between  Anglo-American  and  Con-, 
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tinental  Law;  and  its  reciprocal  influences  make  the  story  one 
and  inseparable.  In  shorty  there  is  a  tangled  common  ancestry^ 
racial  or  intellectual,  for  the  law  of  all  Western  Europe  and  ourselves. 

For  the  sake  of  legal  science,  this  story  should  now  become  a 
familiar  one  to  all  who  are  studious  to  know  the  history  of  our 
own  law.  The  time  is  ripe.  During  the  last  thirty  years  Euro- 
pean scholars  have  placed  the  history  of  their  law  on  the  footing 
of  modem  critical  and  philosophical  research.  And  to-day,  among 
ourselves,  we  find  a  marked  widening  of  view  and  a  vigorous 
interest  in  the  comparison  of  other  peoples'  legal  institutions. 
To  the  satisfying  of  that  interest  in  the  present  field,  the  only 
obstacle  is  the  lack  of  adequate  materials  in  the  English  language. 

That  the  spirit  of  the  times  encourages  and  demands  the  study 
of  Continental  Legal  History  and  all  useful  aids  to  it  was  pointed 
out  in  a  memorial  presented  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Law  Schook  in  August,  1909: 

"The  recent  spread  of  interest  in  Comparative  Law  in  general  is 
notable.  The  Comparative  Law  Bureau  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion; the  Pan-American  Scientific  Congress;  the  American  Institute 
of  Criminal  Law  and  Criminology;  the  Civic  Federation  Conference 
on  Uniform  Legislation;  the  International  Congress  of  History;  the 
libraries'  accessions  in  foreign  law,  —  the  work  of  these  and  other 
movements  touches  at  various  points  the  bodies  of  Continental  law. 
Such  activities  serve  to  remind  us  constantiy  that  we  have  in  English 
no  histories  of  Continental  law.  To  pay  any  attention  at  all  to  Con- 
tinental law  means  that  its  history  must  be  more  or  less  considered. 
Each  of  these  countries  has  its  own  legal  system  and  its  own  legal 
history.  Yet  the  law  of  the  Continent  was  never  so  foreign  to  Eng- 
lish as  the  English  law  was  foreign  to  Continental  jurisprudence. 
It  is  merely  maintaining  the  best  traditions  of  our  own  legal  litera- 
ture if  we  plead  for  a  continued  study  of  Continental  legal  history. 

**  We  believe  that  a  better  acquaintanoe  with  the  results  of  modem 
scholarship  in  that  field  will  bring  out  new  points  of  contact  and 
throw  new  light  upon  the  development  of  our  own  law.  Moreover, 
the  present-day  movements  for  codification,  and  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  many  departments  of  the  law,  make  it  hi^ly  desirable  that 
our  profession  should  be  well  informed  as  to  the  history  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  on  the  Continent  in  its  fi^reat  measures  of  law  reform 
and  codification. 

'*  For  these  reasons  we  believe  that  the  thoughtful  American  lawyers 
and  students  should  have  at  their  disposal  translations  of  some  of 
the  best  works  in  Continental  legal  history.'' 

And  the  following  resolution  was  then  adopted  unanimously  by 
the  Association: 
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'*That  a  oommitteeof  five  be  appointed,  on  l^'andations  of  Conti- 
nental  Legal  History,  with  authority  to  anange  for  the  translation 
and  publication  of  suitable  works." 

The  Editorial  G)nimittee,  then  f^pointed,  spent  two  years  in 
studying  the  field,  making  selections,  and  arranging  for  trans- 
lations. It  resolved  to  tieat  the  undertaking  as  a  whole;  and  to 
co-ordinate  the  series  as  to  (1)  periods,  (2)  countries,  and  (3) 
topics,  90  as  to  give  the  most  adequate  survey  within  the  space- 
limits  available. 

(1)  As  to  periods^  the  Committee  resolved  to  include  modem 
times,  as  well  as  early  and  mediaeval  periods;  for  in  usefulness 
and  importance  they  were  not  less  imperative  in  their  claim  upon 
our  attention.  Each  volume,  then,  was  not  to  be  merely  a  valu- 
able tcNTso,  lacking  important  epochs  of  development;  but  was 
to  exhibit  the  history  from  early  to  modem  times. 

(2)  As  to  countries,  the  Committee  fixed  upon  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Italy  as  the  o^tral  fields,  leaving  the  history  in  other 
countries  to  be  touched  so  far  as  might  be  incidentally  possible. 
Spain  would  have  been  included  as  a  fourth;  but  no  suitable  book 
was  in  existence;  the  unanimous  opinion  of  competent  scholars 
is  that  a  suitable  history  of  Spanish  law  has  not  yet  been  written. 

(3)  As  to  topics,  the  Committee  accepted  the  usual  Continental 
divisions  of  Civil  (or  Private),  Commercial,  Criminal,  Procedural, 
and  Public  Law,  and  endeavored  to  include  all  five.  But  to  repre- 
sent these  five  fields  under  each  principal  country  would  not  only 
exceed  the  inevitable  space-limits,  but  would  also  duplicate  much 
common  ground.  Hence,  the  grouping  of  the  individual  volumes 
was  arranged  partly  by  topics  and  partly  by  coimtries,  as  follows: 

Commercial  Law,  Criminal  Law,  Civil  Procedure,  and  Criminal 
Procedure,  were  allotted  each  a  volume;  in  this  volume  the  basis 
was  to  be  the  general  European  history  of  early  and  mediaeval 
times,  with  special  reference  to  one  diief  country  (France  or 
Germany)  for  the  later  periods,  and  with  an  excursus  on  another 
diief  country.  Tlien  the  Civil  (or  Private)  Law  of  France  and 
of  Gennany  was  given  a  volume  each.  To  Italy  was  then  ^ven 
a  volume  covering  all  five  parts  of  the  field.  For  Public  Law  (the 
subject  least  related  in  history  to  our  own),  a  volume  was  given 
to  France,  where  the  common  starting  point  with  England,  and 
the  later  divei^icsices,  have  unusual  importance  for  the  history 
ci  our  courts  and  legal  metiiods.  Finally,  two  volumes  were 
allotted  to  general  Burveys  indispensable  for  viewing  the  connec- 
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tion  of  parts.  Of  these,  an  introductoiy  volume  deals  with  Sources, 
Literature,  and  General  Movements,  —  in  short,  the  external 
history  of  the  law,  as  the  Continentals  call  it  (corresponding  to 
the  aspects  covered  by  Book  I  <rf  Sir  F.  Pdlock  and  Professor 
F.  W.  Maitland's  "  Histoiy  of  the  English  Law  before  Edward  I ") ; 
and  a  final  volume  analyzes  the  specific  features,  in  the  evolution 
of  doctrine,  common  to  all  the  modem  systems. 

Needless  to  say,  a  Series  thus  co-ordinated,  and  predsdy  suited 
for  our  own  needs,  was  not  easy  to  construct  out  of  materiab 
written  by  Continental  scholars  for  Continental  needs.  The 
Committee  hopes  that  due  allowance  will  be  made  for  the  diffi* 
culties  here  encountered.  But  it  is  convinced  that  the  ideal  of 
a  co-ordinated  Series,  whidi  should  collate  and  fairly  cov^ 
the  various  fields  as  a  connected  whole,  is  a  correct  one;  and  the 
endeavor  to  achieve  it  will  suffidently  explain  the  choice  of  the 
particular  materials  that  have  been  used. 

It  remains  to  acknowledge  the  Committee's  indebtedness  to 
all  those  who  have  made  this  Series  possible. 

To  numerous  scholarly  advisers  in  many  European  universities 
the  Committee  is  indebted  for  valuable  suggestions  towards 
choice  of  the  works  to  be  translated.  Fortified  by  this  advice, 
the  Committee  is  confident  that  the  authors  of  these  volumes 
represent  the  highest  scholarship,  the  latest  research,  and  the 
widest  repute,  among  European  legal  historians.  And  here  the 
Committee  desires  also  to  express  its  indebtedness  to  Elbert  H. 
Gary,  Esq.,  of  New  York  City,  for  his  ample  provision  of 
materials  for  legal  science  in  the  Gary  Library  of  Continental 
Law  (in  Northwestern  University).  In  the  researches  of  prep- 
aration for  this  Series,  those  materials  were  found  indispensable. 

To  the  authors  the  Committee  is  grateful  for  their  willing 
co-operation  in  allowing  this  use  of  their  works,  ^thout  ex- 
ception, their  consent  has  been  cheerfully  accorded  in  the 
interest  of  legal  science. 

To  the  publishers  the  Committee  expresses  its  appreciation 
for  the  cordial  interest  shown  in  a  class  of  literature  so  impor- 
tant to  the  higher  interests  of  tiie  profession. 

To  the  translators,  the  Committee  acknowledges  a  particular 
gratitude.  The  accomplishments,  legal  and  linguistic,  needed  for 
a  task  of  this  sort  are  indeed  exacting;  and  suitable  translators 
are  here  no  less  needful  and  no  more  numerous  than  suitable 
authors^    The  Committee,  on  behalf  of  our  profession,  acknowt 
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edges  to  them  a  special  debt  for  tiieir  cordial  services  on  behalf 
of  l^al  science,  and  commends  them  to  the  readers  of  these  vol- 
umes with  the  reminder  that  without  their  labors  this  Series 
would  have  been  a  fruitless  dream. 

So  the  Committee,  satisfied  with  the  privilege  of  having  intro- 
duced these  authors  and  their  translators  to  the  public,  retires 
from  the  scene,  bespeaking  for  the  Series  the  interest  of  lawyers 
and  historians  alike. 

The  EnrroRiAL  Commiitee. 
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EDITORIAL  PREFATORY  NOTE 

By  JOHN  H.  WIGMORE» 

A  NABBOW  ridge  of  upland  in  southern  Switzerland  forces 
apart  two  streamlets,  which  afterwards  wander  away  for  a  thou- 
sand miles  and  emerge  as  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube  amidst 
different  races  on  opposite  sides  of  Europe.  But  no  story  of  an 
intellectual  separation,  entrained  by  physical  facts,  is  so  interest- 
ing as  that  which  was  effected  by  tJie  forty-mile  Channel  between 
France  and  England.  Eight  centuries  ago  it  was  possible  to 
expect  that  there  might  be  a  political  union  and  a  conunon  growth; 
the  Franks,  the  Normans,  and  the  Saxons  shared  a  conunon 
stock  of  Grermanic  law;  France  did  not  exist;  Paris  was  not  yet 
a  real  capital;  the  Loire  was  still  a  symbolic  boundary  between 
two  types  of  dvilization  more  different  than  Saxons  and  Franks; 
and  northern  France  was  capable  of  a  congenial  union  with  the 
Norman  kingdom.  Five  centuries  ago  this  had  ceased  forever  to 
be  possible;  the  persistent  barrier  of  the  Channel  had  done  its 
work.  Northern  France  had  knit  rather  with  Southern  France; 
and  French  law  was  never  to  be  the  same  as  English  law. 

Yet  at  the  outset  of  the  intervening  period  the  family  traits 
possessed  in  common  were  striking.  They  attract  us  with  the 
interest  which  we  should  have  for  brothers  of  the  same  family 
who  are  forced  apart  by  circumstances  and  grow  into  totally 
different  careers.  Norman  barons  and  clerks  filled  the  judicial 
benches  in  England.  French  was  the  language  of  the  forum. 
Numerous  surviving  legal  terms — "mortgage,"  "nuisance," 
^attorney,"  "tort,"  "plea,"  "demur,"  and  the  rest  —  show  us 
how  thoroughly  French  lawyers  influenced  English  law.^  In 
England,  the  Norman  conquerors,  few  in  number,  did  not  and 
could  not  wholly  displace  the  content  of  the  institutions  which 
they  found;  but  at  least  they  supplied  form  and  method,  and 
much  more.    On  the  French  side,  the  Normans  never  acquired 

I  PtofeflBor  of  Law  in  Northwestern  UniverBity,  and  duurman  of  the 
Edit<Hial  Committee  for  this  Series. 

*  "It  would  hardly  be  too  much  to  say  that  at  the  present  day  almost  all 
our  woids  that  have  a  definite  legal  import  are  in  a  certain  sense  French 
words."    P(aoekandM<riaand'9**mstoTy,*'l,SS. 
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legislative  domination;  but  the  legal  ideas  which  they  knew  and 
brought  over  were  shared  in  the  main  features  with  northern 
France.  The  early  records  of  legal  custom  —  such  as  the  "Eta- 
blissements"  attributed  to  Louis  IX,  Beaumanoir's  ''Coutumes  de 
Beauvoisis,"  and  Bouteiller's  "Sonmie  Rurale"  —  are  still  good 
soiux^es  for  throwing  light  on  English  law.  Houard  made  a  col- 
lection entitled  ^'Anciennes  lois  des  Fran^ob,  conserv^es  dans 
les  coutumes  Anglbises/'  which  contains  the  text  of  Littleton, 
composed  in  the  1400s. 

Political  union  of  North  and  South  France  led  after  several 
centuries  to  formal  legal  unity,  under  the  Code  of  Napoleon. 
Yet  even  here,  in  spite  of  the  overspreading  influence  of  Roman 
law  and  its  jurists,  the  ancient  influence  of  the  North  persisted; 
and  Napoleon's  Code  has  been  called  a  (xermanic  rather  than  a 
Roman  document.  Law  changes  slowly,  and  only  by  organic 
growth,  not  by  instant  decrees  of  a  legislator,  Uke  erasures  from 
an  inscribed  slate.  Modem  French  law  never  had  a  break  in  its 
growth.  Everything  stimulates  us  to  follow  back  and  compare 
its  history  with  our  own  —  both  originating  from  our  common 
ancestors,  both  administered  once  in  a  common  language,  and 
both  developing  slowly  apart  in  the  hundreds  of  principles  which 
govern  mankind's  conmion  stock  of  transactions.  It  matters  not 
what  part  of  the  law  we  take,  —  wills,  estates,  torts,  pleading, 
courts,  jury,  criminal  practice,  mortgages,  or  the  rest,  —  our 
profession  can  never  fail  to  be  fascinated  with  watching  the 
fate  of  our  own  familiar  terms  and  ideas,  amidst  unfamiliar  sur- 
roundings, in  their  steady  growth  further  and  further  away 
from  the  common  primal  stages  down  into  their  alien  modem 
forms. 

For  this  purpose  no  volmne  could  be  better  suited  than  that 
of  Professor  Brissaud.  French  scholarship,  to  be  sure,  is  ample  in 
its  array  of  works  marked  by  the  highest  standards  of  modem 
research.  It  is  indeed  to  be  regretted  that  in  this,  as  in  other 
fields,  the  repute  of  German  studies  in  the  past  generation  has 
caused  many  of  us  to  forget  the  at  least  equal  merits  of  French 
scholarship;  not  less  thorough  in  standards  nor  less  broad  in 
scope,  it  is  generally  more  compact  in  method  and  more  clear  in 
style.  In  the  fi^ld  of  legal  history  the  names  of  Beaune,  Esmein, 
Caillemer,  Flach,  Foumier,  Fustel,  Glasson,  Huvelin,  Tardif, 
Viollet,  and  others,  are  eminent  in  the  present  generation.  But 
the  work  of  Brissaud  is  peculiarly  suited  for  our  own  profit.    For, 
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while  writing  always  a  history  of  French  law,  the  author^s  eye  is 
kept  upon  the  English  sources  at  the  common  starting-points. 
Copious  citations  of  them  serve  constantly  to  remind  us  of  the 
earlier  propinquities,  and  to  assist  us  in  our  own  comparisons  of 
the  later  divergences. 

Looking  at  random,  we  find  (for  example)  in  Chapter  II,  in  his 
account  of  the  distinction  between  immovables  and  movables. 
Note  3  expounding  the  English  dbtinction  between  real  and 
personal  property;  Note  4  telling  us  that  "Pollock  and  Maitland 
rightly  point  out  that  the  formula  'vis  mobilium  possessio' 
has  been  mistakenly  exaggerated'';  Note  10  citing  Blackstone; 
Note  11  comparing  ''chattels"  and  the  French  "cheptel,"  and 
citing  Glanville  to  eluddate  our  phrase  ''goods  and  chatteb"; 
Note  18,  dting  Blackstone,  to  show  that  English  "incorporeal 
hereditaments''  are  French  "incorporeal  immovables";  Note  21, 
citing  Littleton,  for  the  analogy  of  "chattels  real."  This  feature 
b  continued  at  every  fruitful  occasion.  And  it  is  unique  among 
treatises  on  general  legal  history,  —  not  alone  French,  but  also 
of  other  authorship.  Its  value  for  the  student  of  Anglo-American 
law  cannot  be  overstated. 

In -breadth  of  learning,  Brissaud  is  typical  of  modem  French 
scholarship,  in  the  catholic  and  cosmopolitan  use  of  every  source 
of  authority  wherever  found.  There  was  a  day  when  a  French 
scholar  would  not  deign  to  cite  a  German  one,  as  there  were  (and 
occasionally  are  still)  German  scholars  who  ignore  French  leam* 
ing.  But  that  day  has  passed.  In  Brissaud's  field  especially  is 
this  fortunate.  Early  Northern  French  law  is  a  Gerzoanic  stock; 
and  its  study  requires  a  broad  comparative  survey.  Brissaud 
forages  freely  among  the  Dutch,  German,  Swiss,  Italian,  and 
Spanish  records  to  complete  his  reconstruction  of  the  primitive 
institutions;  and  his  citations  of  foreign  savants  include  Brun* 
ner,  Heusler,  Kohler,  Grinmi,  Fertile,  Salvioli,  and  a  varied  list 
of  others.  The  large  canvas  thus  used  by  Brissaud  enables  him 
to  depict  constantly  the  broad  background  of  European  legal 
life,  in  which  France  and  England  are  seen  to  be  the  important 
foreground  but  never  the  whole  of  the  picture.  In  this  respect, 
we  are  reminded  of  Maitland's  largeness  of  view.  It  may  be 
said  that  no  master-work  of  modem  times,  except  Maitland's, 
contains  so  emphatically  as  Brissaud's  this  spirit  of  cosmo- 
politanism in  its  treatment  of  the  history  of  a  single  country's 
law. 
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Anotber  oonsequenoe  ot  this  wonderful  breadth  of  research  is 
that  it  enables  him  to  see  and  to  show  as  the  inter-relations  ot 
the  individual  principles.  Everything  is  explained  as  a  growth. 
Nothing  appears  as  a  merely  aji>itrary  fact  of  law.  It  is  the 
very  antipodes  of  the  formal  lifeless  treatment  of  the  l^al  his- 
torians of  fifty  years  ago.  In  the  philosophic  study  of  causes 
and  conditions,  Brissaud  exhibits  the  best  type  of  the  modem 
l^al  historian.  The  origin  and  (^)erati(Hi,  for  example,  of  the 
great  distinction  between  hereditary  and  acquired  immovables  is 
explained  by  considering  its  relation  to  the  family  fife  of  the 
times;  the  curious  dianges  in  the  law  for  a  purdiaser's  title  to 
goods  sold  by  a  thief  are  examined  in  the  light  of  feudal  custom, 
Roman  theory,  and  mercantile  progress;  and  so  on  throu^  all 
the  details  of  principle.  Law  is  expounded,  not  mechanically, 
but  (in  Mr.  Justice  Holmes'  phrase)  as  ^a  felt  necessity  of  the 
times.'' 

In  the  arrangement  of  his  materials,  the  author  has  vindicated, 
we  believe,  the  essential  correctness  of  the  topical  plan  for  this 
purpose.  The  historian  of  a  European  country's  law  must 
choose  between  two  plans:  dther  to  divide  it  into  three  or  four 
periods,  and  then  within  each  period  to  treat  the  several  topics 
contemporarily,  resuming  them  all  again  within  each  successive 
period;  or,  to  divide  it  into  topics,  and  to  trace  each  topic 
connectedly  throughout  the  several  periods  from  early  to  modem 
times.  The  great  Brunner  chose  the  former  plan,  for  his  history 
of  Germanic  Law;  Brissaud  chose  the  latter  plan.  Each  plan 
inevitably  sacrifices  something  which  the  other  gains.  But  it  is 
possible  to  wdigh  the  net  balance  of  advantages;  and  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  assert  that,  for  the  dear  understanding  of  legal  in- 
stitutions, Brissaud  has  demonstrated  the  superiority  —  at  least, 
in  the  hands  of  a  master  —  of  the  method  of  exposition  selected 
by  him. 

Finally,  the  author's  extraordinary  historical  sense  is  seen  in 
his  preliminary  excursus  upon  primitive  institutions.  No  history 
begins;  it  is  always  a  continuation.  And  he  felt  that  to  plunge 
abruptly  into  the  detailed  story  at  no  matter  what  historical  period 
was  to  lose  a  full  understanding  of  the  growth  of  the  law  from 
earlier  beginnings;  hence  his  brief  but  masterly  account  of  pre- 
historic primitive  institutions,  —  an  account  which  enables  the 
reader  at  once  to  perceive  tendendes  and  directions,  and  to 
enter  into  the  true  historical  spirit. 
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An  eminent  German  legal  historian.  Professor  Rudolf  Hiibner, 
has  thus  recorded  his  judgment  on  Brissaud's  great  treatise:  ^ 

"  It  is  a  work  which  amazes  us  with  its  richness  of  material.  It  testi- 
fies to  an  iron-hearted  industry  and  an  enviable  breadth  of  historical 
knowledge.  ...  Its  scope  is  by  no  means  confined  to  strictly  French 
law;  the  mediaeval  Roman  law,  the  Germanic  law,  the  English  law, 
receive  also  consideration;  thus  throwing  sidelights  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  French  legal  ideas,  from  Italy,  England  and  Germany 
Brissaud  possessed  a  virtually  inexhaustible  familiarity  with  this  enor 
mous  mass  of  literature,  —  an  accomplishment  far  surpassing  in  this 
respect  anything  found  in  German  works  on  l^gal  history.'' 


And  may  we  not  venture  to  believe  that  the  lamented  Mait- 
land,  had  he  been  spared  to  us,  would  now  have  welcomed  Bris- 
saud's masterpiece,  put  into  English,  as  a  useful  contribution  to 
the  spread  of  that  knowledge  so  earnestly  commended  by  him? 
For  he  says:  * 

''One  of  our  hopes  has  been  that  we  might  take  some  part  in  the 
work  of  bringing  die  English  law  of  the  thirteenth  century  into  line 
with  the  French  and  German  law  of  that  age.  .  .  .  We  have  often 
had  before  our  minds  the  question  why  it  is  that  systems  which  in 
the  thirteenth  century  were  so  near  of  kin  had  such  different  fates 
before  them.  .  .  .  Englishmen  should  abandon  their  traditional  be- 
Hef  that  from  all  time  the  Continental  nations  have  been  ruled  by 
the  'civil  law.'  They  should  learn  .  .  •  how  exceedingly  like  our 
common  law  once  was  to  a  French  coutume.  This  will  give  them  an 
intenser  interest  in  their  own  history.  What  is  more,  in  the  works 
of  French  and  German  medisevalists  they  will  nowadays  find  many  an 
invaluable  hint  for  the  solution  of  specifically  English  problems."  ^ 

Henri  Brissaud  died  on  August  13,  1904,  at  the  age  of  fifty 
years,  just  as  the  second  edition  of  the  first  volume  of  his  great 
work  was  coming  from  the  press.  The  first  edition  had  appeared 
in  parts  between  1898  and  1900;  volume  I  covered  Public  Law  (and 
will  appeaf  later  in  this  Series) ;  volume  II  covered  Private  Law. 
The  second  edition  was  published  in  1904-08.  Brissaud  had  been 
professor  of  law  at  Bern  and  at  Montpellier,  and  at  the  time  of 
his  death  occupied  the  chair  of  general  hbtory  of  law  at  Toulouse. 

*  "Zeitschrift der Savigny^tiftung  farRechtsgeschichte, "  1906,  XXVII,  337 
(Genn.  Abth.).  Professor  HObner  is  the  author  of  the  ''History  of  Germanic 
Priyate  Law"  in  the  present  Series. 

•  Introduction  to  6vt  F.  Pollock  and  F.  W.  Maitland's  "History  of  English 
Law  before  the  Time  of  Edward  I,"  I,  p.  xxxvi.  It  is  interesting  to  compare 
the  same  line  of  thought  in  Brissaud's  own  review  of  the  Pollock  and  Mait- 
land  "  History  "  (Nouv.  Revue  hist,  de  dr.  fr.  et  6tr.,  XXI,  828). 
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His  scientific  work  included  (besides  numerous  article  and  essays) 
the  translation  of  portions  of  the  monumental  work  of  Mommsen, 
Marquardt,  and  Kriiger,  "Manual  of  Roman  Antiquities/'  and 
a  memoir  on  "Claude  Joly,  a  Liberal  of  the  Seventeenth  century." 
But  his  main  task,  fortunately  achieved  before  his  labors  were  cut 
off,  was  the  present  muffnum  opus. 

Needless  to  say,  the  task  of  translating  such  a  work  is  an  exact- 
ing one,  and  calls  for  an  unusual  equipment  of  skill.  The  trans- 
lator, Mr.  Rapelje  Howell,  has  had  an  ideal  preparation  for  this 
work.  A  native  of  New  York  City,  he  continued  his  education 
in  France,  at  the  Lyc6e  Carnot,  in  Paris,  and  afterwards  sojoiuned 
frequently  in  that  country.  Entering  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
England,  he  received  there  the  B.A.  degree  in  1902.  On  his 
return  to  New  York,  he  spent  some  years  in  business  and  in  jour- 
nalism, and  then  entered  the  Law  School  of  Columbia  University, 
from  which  he  received  the  degree  of  LL.B.  in  1909.  While 
there,  he  became  interested  in  the  history  of  Norman  law,  and 
undertook  the  translation  of  the  "Trfe  Ancien  Coutume."  The 
Committee's  call  interrupted  that  task;  and  for  more  than  a  year 
past  he  has  devoted  his  time  almost  exclusively  to  the  present 
work.  The  Committee  considers  itself  fortunate  in  having  secured 
one  of  ]\Ir.  Howell's  zeal  and  accomplishments  for  the  execution 
of  an  undertaking  so  laborious,  so  difficult,  and  so  useful  to  legal 
science. 
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This  work  on  the  history  of  French  Private  law  is,  in  the  original, 
a  part  of  a  larger  whole.    The  complete  work  consists  of  three 
parts.    The  first  part  deals  with  the  sources  of  French  law;  the 
second  with  the  history  of  public  law;  and  the  third  with  the  his- 
tory of  private  law.    The  first  two  parts  treat  the  subject  chrono- 
l<^cally.    Thus  those  who  have  read  the  whole  book  have,  by  the 
time  that  they  have  reached  the  part  dealing  with  private  law, 
gained  a  clear  idea  of  the  history  both  of  the  literature  and  of  the 
development  of  French  institutions  and  French  law.    The  third 
part  abandons  the  chronological  arrangement,  and  treats  of  the 
development  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  private  law  under  a  few 
comprehensive  headings.    In  our  opinion  this  is  the  only  method 
by  which  a  clear  account  of  the  evolution  of  the  doctrines  of  pri- 
vate law  can  be  given;   and  we  think  that  this  opinion  will  be 
shared  by  all  who  read  this  translation. 

Those  who  study  both  this  Volume,  and  Volumes  I  and  IX  of 
this  Series,  which  contains  the  translation  of  the  part  of  M.  Bris- 
saud's  book  dealing  with  sources  and  public  law,  will  possess  an 
entirely  adequate  account  of  the  development  of  French  law.  The 
Editors  have  however  realized  that  there  may  be  some  students 
who  will  wish  to  begin  their  study  of  the  history  of  French  law  in 
this  volume,  and  that  they  will  need  something  in  the  way  of  a 
general  introduction  to  the  subject.  There  is  therefore  prefixed 
to  this  volume  the  introductory  chapter  on  Primitive  Law,  which, 
in  the  original,  is  prefixed  to  the  part  which  deals  with  public  law. 
It  seems  to  us  that  the  position  of  this  introduction  comes  more 
naturally  in  the  place  thus  allotted  to  it  in  the  translation  than  in 
the  place  allotted  to  it  in  the  original, 

"History,"  as  Maitland  said,  "involves  comparison."  —  The 
writer  who  would  tell  the  tale  of  the  legal  development  of  any  of 
the  States  of  Western  Europe  must  be  able  to  compare  and  to 
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contrast.  But  this  faculty  is  especially  necessary  to  the  historian 
of  French  law.  Many  elements  and  many  influences  have  gone 
to  the  making  of  the  French  nation  and  of  French  law;  and  there 
is  a  great  equality  in  their  relative  importance.  In  order  to  give 
a  true  account  and  a  correct  estimate  of  these  various  elements 
and  influences  —  Celtic,  Roman,  and  Germanic  —  the  historian 
of  French  law  must  often  look  abroad  and  observe  legal  systems 
in  which  the  element  or  influence  he  is  describing  can  be  observed 
in  greater  isolation.  It  is  because  M.  Brissaud  can  illustrate 
and  explain  many  of  the  various  rules  which  prevailed  in  different 
parts  of  France  by  apt  comparisons  and  contrasts  drawn  from 
English,  Grerman,  Italian,  and  Spanish  law,  that  his  history  gives 
us  an  account  of  the  development  of  French  law  at  once  condae 
and  exhaustive,  detailed  and  illuminating. 

We  could  have  no  better  illustration  of  the  breadth  of  M. 
Brissaud's  learning  than  the  Introduction  to  which  we  have 
already  referred.  It  deals  with  the  oripns  of  the  Family,  of  Prop- 
erty, and  of  the  State,  and  it  would  serve  admirably  as  a  general 
introduction  to  a  history  of  the  law  of  the  States  of  Western  Europe. 
The  origins  of  many  of  the  institutions,  the  beliefs,  and  the  laws, 
of  these  States  are  illustrated  by  parallels  drawn  from  the  insti- 
tutions, the  beliefs,  and  the  laws  of  the  Hebrews,  the  Greeks,  the 
Romans,  and  many  savage  tribes.  All  who  have  any  acquaint- 
ance with  the  acute  controversies  which  have  been  waged,  and 
wild  conjectures  which  have  been  made,  upon  many  of  the  topics 
dealt  with  in  that  Introduction  will  admire  both  the  extent  of 
M.  Brissaud's  learning,  and  the  sanity  of  his  judgment.  And  the 
promise  of  the  Introduction  is  maintained  throughout  the  book. 
More  especially  the  English  lawyer  will  admire  the  manner  in 
which  M.  Brissaud  has  used  doctrines  of  English  law  to  illustrate 
the  development  of  the  law  of  his  own  country.  He  can,  for 
instance,  describe  some  of  the  technical  doctrines  of  the  law  of 
real  property  —  the  most  technical  part  of  English  law  —  with 
substantial  accuracy;  and  he  can  thereby  give  to  English  lawyers 
an  idea  of  the  place  which  the  sources  of  some  of  their  peculiar 
rules  of  private  law  hold  in  relation  to  the  sources  of  the  rules  of 
private  law  on  similar  subjects  in  other  parts  of  Europe. 

The  English  lawyer  who  reads  these  pages  will  naturally  find 
himself  comparing  the  practical  results  which  have  followed  at 
different  periods  from  the  very  different  courses  which  the  develop- 
ment of  private  law  has  pursued  in  France  and  in  England;  and 
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it  is  possible  that  he  will  sometimes  be  led  to  conclusions  which 
will  surprise  him*    We  are  accustomed  to  regard  fVance  as  a 
country  in  which,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  independence  of  the 
great  feudatories  led  to  the  formation  of  what  were  almost  separate 
States,  while  we  know  that  in  England  the  days  of  true  feudal 
independence  were  over  by  the  reign  of  Edward  I.    Then,  from 
the  sixteenth  century  to  the  Revolution  we  think  of  France  as 
the  country  in  which  absolute  monardiy  attained  its  zenith; 
and  we  contrast,  with  patriotic  pride,  the  continued  existence  in 
En^and  of  representative  institutions,  which  succeeded  in  sub- 
jecting the  power  of  the  king  to  the  law,  won  for  themselves  the 
most  authcHJtative  place  in  the  government  of  the  country,  and 
preserved  for   Europe  a  model  of  constitutional  rule.     Again, 
when  we  think  of  French  law,  we  are  apt  to  think  of  it  as  that 
of  a  country  in  which  Rmnan  law  hekl  a  large  sway;  to  infer  that 
this  influence  of  Roman  law  had  something  to  do  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  absolute  monarchy  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
craturies;  and  to  conclude  that  the  cessation  of  the  direct  influence 
of  the  Roman  law  on  the  conunon  law  at  the  eod  of  the  thirteenth 
century  was  a  wholly  unmixed  blessing. 

But  these  familiar  comparisons  are  all  made  from  the  point  of 
view  of  public  law.  When  we  turn  to  private  law  we  see  the 
I»cture  from  quite  another  point  of  view.  If  we  look  at  feudalism, 
not  from  the  point  of  view  of  public  law  as  a  system  of  govern- 
ment, but  from  the  point  oi  view  of  private  law  as  a  system  of 
land  tenure,  we  see  that  the  influence  of  feudalism  was  more  far- 
readiing  and  more  permanent  in  England  than  in  France.  French 
law  knew  of  land  that  was  owned;  but  from  the  time  of  the  Con- 
queror English  law  only  knows  of  land  that  is  held.  In  the  French 
hw  of  to-day  the  principle  of  tenure  has  been  eliminated.  In  Eng- 
land it  is  still  the  basis  of  our  land  law.  The  period  of  the  ab* 
adute  monarchy  in  France  was  a  period  of  active  legislation  upon 
many  subjects  of  private  law.  English  law  in  the  seventeenth 
and  eij^teenth  centuries  can  show  nothing  to  match  some  of 
those  comprehensive  Qrdonnances  which,  by  reducing  to  order 
and  system  nuuiy  branches  of  French  law,  have  made  the  French 
nation  pioneers  in  the  work  of  codification.  The  events  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  which  made  our  public  law  an  example  to 
Europe,  cramped  the  devdopment  of  our  private  law.  Similarly 
the  results  of  the  cessation  of  the  ioflu^ice  of  Roman  law,  though 
it  may  have  had  beneficial  effects  on  the  development  of  our  public 
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law,  has  had  by  no  means  equally  benefidal  effects  on  the  develop- 
ment of  our  private  law.  The  common  law  became  a  hard,  rigid, 
and  technical  system  at  too  early  a  date.  It  could  give  no  legal 
expression  to  the  new  ideas  and  the  new  activities  produced  by  a 
changing  civilization.  These  new  ideas  and  activities  were  obliged 
to  find  a  space  outside  its  sphere;  and,  in  consequence,  English 
private  law  long  suffered  from  the  inconvenience  of  consisting 
of  rival  and  of  sometimes  contradictory  bodies  of  rules.  £ven 
these  rivals  of  the  conunon  law  did  not  completely  fill  the  gap. 
Our  family  law,  for  instance,  is  meagre  compared  with  that  of 
France.  Upon  such  topics  as  guardianship,  adoption,  the  treat- 
ment of  prodigals,  we  have  something  to  learn  from  the  manner 
in  which  foreign  nations  have  adapted  the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis 
to  the  needs  of  the  modem  state. 

It  is  good  that  a  complacent,  and,  may  we  add,  an  uninformed 
belief,  in  the  excellencies  of  our  own  private  law  should  be  shaken; 
for  that  is  the  first  step  to  the  acquisition  of  better  infonnation 
and,  sometunes  it  may  be,  to  the  making  of  practical  reforms. 
At  the  same  time  we  do  not  wish  to  contend  that  there  are  not 
some  respects  in  which  our  English  private  law  may  emerge  tri- 
umphantly from  such  a  comparison^  We  have  often  arrived  at 
the  same  goal  by  different  roads;  and  sometimes  our  road  has 
been  the  shorter  and  the  results  better.  Sometimes,  it  may  be, 
there  is  little  to  choose  between  the  methods  and  the  results 
achieved.    Let  us  take  one  or  two  examples. 

In  the  first  place  we  have  our  Trusts.  But  of  their  peculiar 
service  to  English  law  we  need  say  little  since  the  publication  of 
Maitland's  ''Collected  Papers"  (1911).  The  readers  of  some  of 
these  papers  will  learn  what  these  Trusts  have  done  for  our  public 
law.  As  to  their  influence  on  our  private  law  we  can  only  say 
that  they  are  all-pervading.  They  have  given  to  owners  of  all 
kinds  of  property  unique  powers  and  modes  of  disposing  of  that 
property.  Hiey  permeate  our  law  as  to  the  administration  of  the 
assets.  They  go  a  long  way  to  fill  up  those  large  gaps  in  our  family 
law  which  were  caused  by  the  summary  rejection  of  Roman  rules. 

Then,  we  have  evolved  for  ourselves  a  unique  law  of  contract 
founded  upon  the  doctrine  of  consideration.  The  road  which  our 
private  law  has  travelled  to  attain  this  result  is  very  different 
from  the  Roman  road;  but  the  results,  M.  Brissaud  thinks  (§  377), 
are  not  dissimilar.  At  any  rate  we  may  claim  for  om*  own  doctrine 
that  it  is  at  least  as  intelligible  and  quite  as  convenient  as  its  rivaL 
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Similarly  -we  have  worked  out  for  ourselves  some  detailed  rules 
as  to  the  incidents  of  particular  contracts.  Our  Sale  of  Goods 
Act  need  not  fear  the  results  of  a  comparison  with  the  title  of  the 
Digest  De  Contrahenda  EmptionCi  or  with  the  modem  systems 
which  have  been  based  upon  it.  Our  theory  of  possession  and 
ownership  is  far  removed  from  the  Roman  theory.  Whether  it 
is  better  to  maintain  that  these  two  allied  conceptions  have 
nothing  in  conunon,  or  to  give  to  the  possessor  the  rights  of  an 
owner  as  against  all  who  cannot  prove  a  better  title,  is  a  fit  sub- 
ject for  philosophers  to  debate,  for  it  hardly  admits  of  a  conclusive 
solution.  On  the  other  hand,  no  one  can  doubt  that  our  private 
law  has  suffered  much  in  many  departments  from  the  arbitrary 
divorce  between  possession  and  seisin,  between  realty  and  per* 
s6nalty.  Nor  again  can  we  doubt  that  it  has  also  suffered  from 
its  ignorance  of  Roman  rules  as  to  mortgage  and  pledge,  and  that 
it  has  only  partially  mended  matters  by  the  help  of  the  elaborate 
law  of  mortgage  created  by  the  court  of  Chancery,  and  by  detailed 
statutes  on  the  subject  of  Bills  of  Sale.  We  do  not  mean  to  imply 
that  the  history  of  the  French  law  of  mortgage  has  been  wholly 
dear  and  rational.  Indeed,  there  are  some  passages  in  the  history 
of  this  branch  of  the  law  which  illustrate  the  truth,  which  is  writ 
large  upon  the  face  of  our  law  of  real  property,  that  landowners 
cannot  have  their  cake  in  the  shape  of  secret  dealings  with  their 
land,  and  eat  it  in  the  shape  of  cheap  and  simple  forms  of  trans- 
fer and  of  certainty  of  title. 

Both  the  countries  of  the  written  law  and  the  countries  of 
the  Customs  have  been  for  many  centuries  drawing  upon  the 
wealth  of  principles  to  be  found  in  Roman  law.  They  have  used 
them  to  supplement  and  adapt  old  customary  rules.  They  were, 
therefore,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  far  fuller  bodies  of  law 
than  the  English  common  law,  which,  from  the  end  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  had  drawn  its  inspiration  almost  entirely  from  the 
cases  which  arose  for  decision  in  its  courts.  The  peculiarities  of 
the  constitutional  history  of  England  had  made  its  development 
extraordinarily  precocious.  But  English  judges  and  English  law- 
yers, though  learned  in  the  conmion  law,  and  endowed  for  the  most 
part  with  sound  conmion  sense,  bad  come  to  be  very  ignorant  of 
any  system  of  law  except  their  own.  This  combination  of  pre- 
cocity and  ignorance  often  made  its  solution  of  complex  problems 
extremely  hasty  and  extremely  arbitrary.  In  fact,  just  as  a  pre- 
mature codification  of  a  body  of  customary  law  which  is  being 
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gradually  developed  by  the  writings  of  the  jurists  or  the  work  of 
the  courts,  destroys  much  of  its  adaptability  to  altering  facts 
and  needs;  so,  the  premature  hardening  of  the  common  law, 
drew  sharp,  clear  lines  across  complicated  facts  and  hazy  collec- 
tions of  customary  rules,  and  thus  prevented  natural  devdopments 
which  the  indefiniteness  of  the  older  rules  permitted.  We  can  see 
from  the  history  of  French  private  law  that  these  characteristics 
have  influenced  our  law  both  for  good  and  tor  evil.  When  we  read 
the  complex  history  of  the  various  ^'retraits''  which  were  long 
possible  under  French  law  we  are  inclined  to  bless  the  memory 
of  Bracton  and  those  of  his  companions  who  argued  successfully 
for  freedom  of  alienation.  On  the  other  htod,  when  we  consider 
the  history  of  the  proprietary  and  contractual  capacity  of  the 
married  woman  in  our  law,  we  cannot  admire  the  hasty  condusion, 
at  which  our  common  lawyers  arrived,  that  marriage  was  a  gift 
of  all  the  wife's  chattels  to  her  husband,  and  that,  having  no 
property,  she  could  in  general  make  no  conti:act  on  her  own  be- 
half. How  complicated  the  problem  was,  how  numerous  the 
various  competing  solutions  the  student  will  learn  from  the  study 
of  M.  Brissaud's  fifth  chapter  —  an  extraordinarily  able  account 
of  one  of  the  most  complex  subjects  in  legal  histoiy. 

In  truth  the  detailed  account  of  advantage  and  disadvantage 
between  the  En^ish  and  the  French  systems  of  private  law  would 
be  long  and  complicated.  We  can  make  no  attempt  to  state  it 
here.  But  the  readers  of  this  Series  of  translations  will  have  before 
them  the  material  from  which  they  can  make  such  a  statement 
in  respect  of  the  particular  branch  of  the  law  which  they  may  be 
studying.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  power  to  do  this  will  be  valuable 
not  only  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the  history  of  the  law,  but 
fdso  to  those  who  are  interested  in  its  modem  working.  No  doubt 
the  mediaeval  history  of  the  law  will  appeal  especially  to  the 
historian,  and  its  development  during  the  last  century  to  the 
practical  lawyer.  The  intermediate  stage,  from  the  sixteenth 
to  the  eighteenth  century,  to  both  alike  —  to  the  historian  be- 
cause he  will  see  the  results  of  the  mediseval  history,  to  the 
practical  lawyer  because  he  will  see  the  growth  of  the  modem 
rules. 

That  this  study  of  comparative  l^al  history  will  be  profitable 
to  the  students  both  of  the  hbtoiy  and  of  the  modem  theory  of 
our  law  will,  we  think,  be  obvious  to  all  who  read  this  book.  But 
we  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  indicate  very  briefly  the  kind  of 
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profit  whidi  difFerent'daases  of  students  may  be  expected  to  derive 

from  it. 
Even  a  alight  acquaintance  with  mediaeval  history  is  sufficient 

to  show  that  the  student  of  the  mediaeval  history  of  our  law  will 
derive  great  and  immediate  profit  from  the  study  of  the  mediseval 
law  of  another  State.  Bight  down  to  the  sixteenth  century  Western 
Europe  was  for  many  purposes  one  State.  No  doubt  institutions 
and  legal  rules  differed,  and  differed  considerably,  in  detail.  But 
men's  legal  ideas  were  cast  in  a  similar  mould.  The  political 
theories  and  speculations  and  the  rules  of  law  evolved  by  the 
canonists  and  civilians  were,  more  or  less,  a  part  of  the  intellectual 
atmosphere  of  publicists  and  lawyers  in  many  different  countries. 
The  feudal  conception  of  tenure,  and  the  consequences  of  the 
feudal  bond  between  lord  and  man,  dominated  the  law  as  to  the 
ownership  of  land;  and  the  political  influence  of  these  feudal 
conceptions  was  so  deep-rooted  that,  right  down  to  the  latter 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  it  was  a  weapon  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  wished  to  assert  themselves  against  the  nascent  state. 
Beneath  the  feudal  pyramid  we  can  everywhere  see  older  commu- 
nities of  cultivators  of  the  soil,  held  together  by  customary  rules 
which  preserve  traces  of  ideas,  and  survivals  of  practices  belonging 
to  a  remote  past.  Thus  the  student  of  our  mediaeval  history  will 
find  in  M.  Brissaud's  book  resemblances  in  the  origin  and  in  the 
development  of  l^gal  rules  which  will  help  him  to  understand 
much  that  is  obscure  in  the  development  of  his  own  law.  We 
would  recommend  to  his  notice  sudi  subjects  as  M.  Brissaud's 
account  of  the  history  of  the  remedies  for  the  protection  of  the 
possession  and  ownership  of  chattels;  of  the  actio  spclii  and  its 
influence  on  the  protection  of  seisin;  of  the  l^al  results  which 
might  flow  from  possession  for  a  year  and  a  day;  of  the  primitive 
forms  of  liability  and  their  later  development;  of  the  institution 
of  dower;  of  the  history  <^  the  assignment  of  choses  m  action  and 
negotiability. 

And  these  are  but  a  few  out  of  many  instances  in  which  the 
resemblances  between  the  English  and  the  French  rules  shed  light 
upon  each  oth^.  The  contrasts  are  no  less  instructive,  because 
from  them  we  can  get  a  just  estimate  of  the  far-readiing  results 
which  have  sometimes  flowed  fnnn  a  course  of  policy  or  a  piece 
of  legblation.  Suppose  our  conunon  law  had  been  developed  by 
lawyers  of  the  type  of  Bracton  —  we  can  find  a  good  deal  to  help 
us  to  an  und^'standing  of  the  different  course  which  its  history 
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would  have  taken  in  the  history  of  the  law  in  the  "pays  du  droit 
coutnmier."  Our  reversions  and  remainders  would  have  been 
substitutions  in  trust;  our  estates  for  life  would  have  been  usu- 
fructs; our  law  of  inheritance  would  have  lost  many  of  its  medi- 
aeval traits;  our  law  of  contract  would  have  owed  much  to  Roman 
law;  and,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  our  common  law  would  have 
been  far  more  deeply  affected  by  the  Reception.  Suppose  that 
Council,  and  Chancery,  and  common  law  courts  had  not  worked 
together  in  the  sixteenth  century  to  effect  an  equitable  settlement 
of  the  position  of  the  copyholder  —  we  may  remember  that  it 
was  the  wrongs  of  a  class  that  once  resembled  our  copyholders 
which  was  one  of  the  important  causes  of  the  French  Revolution. 

From  the  sixteenth  century  onwards  Europe  is  divided  into 
separate,  self-sufficing  territorial  States.  It  would  be  probably 
true  to  say  that  the  nations  of  Europe  were  more  separate  from 
one  another  in  the  period  from  the  seventeenth  to  the  first  quarter 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  than  at  any  other  period  in  their  his- 
tory. Perhaps  during  this  period  it  is  the  contrast  between  the 
English  and  the  continental  public  law,  and  between  the  agencies 
by  which  the  law  is  developed,  which  is  the  most  fruitful  subject 
of  comparison.  But  it  is  a  period  in  which  a  comparison  between 
the  development  of  the  rules  of  English  and  French  private  law 
is  also  very  instructive.  We  see  rules  once  similar  taking  a  wholly 
different  form.  We  see  the  beginnings  of  the  rules  and  the  tech- 
nical language  of  the  modem  law. 

During  the  last  half  of  the  last  century  physical  science  has 
done  much  to  unite  the  communities  which  wars  of  religion  and 
the  growth  of  the  sovereign  state  had  separated.  Similar  problems 
—  social,  industrial,  and  religious  —  remain  to  be  solved  both 
by  the  public  and  by  the  private  law  of  the  principal  states  of 
Western  Europe.  We  have  only  to  think  of  such  matter  as  Cor- 
poratibns  and  other  Group  Persons,  the  limits  of  the  right  of  Com- 
bination, Strikes  and  Lock-outs,  the  relations  of  Church  and  State, 
Divorce,  Land  Transfer,  Codification.  The  solution  of  such 
problems  as  these  taxes  to  the  utmost  the  resources  of  all  legal 
systems.  If  the  lawyer  or  the  statesman  can  understand,  not 
merely  the  technical  rules  of  his  own  system,  but  also  the  tech- 
nical rules  of  other  systems,  he  will  be  able  the  more  easily  to 
emancipate  his  mind  from  the  texts  of  his  own  law,  to  discover 
the  principles  underlying  the  various  legal  solutions  of  these 
problems,  and  to  weigh  their  merits.    It  is  only  a  comparative 
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study  of  legal  history  which  can  give  this  power.  Therefore  we 
claim  that  in  these  modem  days  this  study  is  of  the  first  importance 
to  all  lawyers  and  statesmen  who  wish  to  criticise  intelligently 
their  own  legal  system,  or  to  reform  it  wisely.  That  there  should 
be  in  the  State  men  thus  equipped  is  the  greatest  of  all  safeguards 
both  to  the  State  and  to  the  Law.  To  the  State,  because  they  will 
know  how,  by  the  adjustment  of  old  rules  to  new  needs,  to  main- 
tain the  authority  of  the  law,  and  to  ensure  thereby  the  peaceful 
and  orderly  development  of  the  State.  As  the  Year  Book  truly 
says,  ''the  Law  is  the  highest  inheritance  which  the  king  has; 
for  by  the  Law  he  and  all  his  subjects  are  ruled,  and  if  there  was 
no  Law,  there  would  be  no  king  and  no  inheritance.'^  To  the  Law 
itself,  because  a  peaceful  and  orderly  development  of  the  State  is 
its  very  life.  Unintelligent  criticism  and  wild  reform  can  in  a 
short  time  reduce  to  chaos  the  labours  of  generations  of  jurists. 
When  continuity  fails,  law  as  a  science  ceases  to  exist. 

We  hope  great  things  from  the  comparative  study  of  the  history 
of  the  le^  systems  of  Western  Eiut>pe.  The  cosmopolitan  charac- 
ter of  French  law  makes  its  study  an  excellent  starting  point; 
and  M.  Brissaud  is  an  ideal  guide  to  its  doctrines  and  its  literature. 
But  it  is  time  that  the  reader  ceased  the  perusal  of  this  hearsay 
evidence  as  to  the  merits  of  M.  Brissaud's  book  and  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  its  study,  and  began  to  acquire  some  more 
direct  evidence  upon  these  matters  from  the  perusal  of  the  book 
itself.  We  hope  that  he  will  admit  that,  though  hearsay  is  no  evi- 
dence, it  may  sometimes  contain  a  substantial  modicum  of  the 
troth. 

Ozioai),  EsajJUXD,  October  17, 1911. 
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In  the  translation  of  a  work  of  this  kind  there  will  necessarily 
be  found  a  number  of  words  having  a  technical  meaning  which 
have  no  literal  English  equivalents,  as  the  systems  of  English 
and  Continental  law  differ  so  greatly  on  many  points.  There- 
fore the  nearest  English  word,  or  a  term  coined  for  the  purpose, 
must  be  used.  Examples  of  such  words  are:  '^  hypoth^ue/^ 
"  nantissement/*  "  retrait/'  "  dflit/'  etc.  In  the  work  of  finding 
suitable  equivalents  for  such  words  the  translator  has  been  very 
greatly  assisted  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Editorial  Conunittee 
and  wishes  to  take  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging  the  in- 
debtedness and  expressing  his  sincere  thanks  and  appreciation. 

The  question  of  the  notes  has  been  a  very  difficult  one  to 
deal  with.  In  the  original  French  they  are  not  any  too  dear; 
rendering  them  into  English  cannot  do  much  towards  overcom- 
ing this.  This  obscurity  consists  in  a  lavish  use  of  abbrevi- 
ations, not  all  of  which  are  explained  by  the  author  in  the 
Table  of  Abbreviations,  and  in  the  fact  that  a  recurring  word 
is  very  often  abbreviated  in  different  ways.  Another  diffi- 
culty is  the  string  of  numbers  following  citations;  it  is  some- 
times difficult  to  know  what  they  indicate.  To  be  sure,  a 
partial  explanation  is  given  in  one  of  the  notes,  but  it  is  inad- 
^uate.  Besides  all  this  there  are  a  goodly  number  of  proof- 
^er's  errors  throughout  the  notes  in  the  original  French.  To 
have  verified  every  citation  would  have  been  impracticable, 
especially  as  many  of  the  works  dted  probably  exist  only  in  the 
archives  of  the  French  Government. 

In  this  translation  Brissaud's  original  headings  have  been  pre- 
f^ed  with  one  most  important  exception.  The  original  work  is 
^  two  volumes,  and  is  divided  into  three  general  Parts,  —  those 
of  "Sources of  French  Law,"  "PubUc  Law,"  and  "Private  Law." 
^^  volume  purports  to  be  a  translation  of  Part  III,  on  "  Pri- 
vate Law,"  but  it  has  been  thought  advisable  by  the  Committee 
^  add  to  it,  as  a  first  chapter  and  by  way  of  introduction,  the 
Introductory  Chapter  which  in  the  French  original  is  printed  at 
the  beginning  of  Part  II,  on  "Public  Law";   this  chapter  is 
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called  "Oripn  of  the  Family,  of  Ownership,  and  of  the  State." 
It  will  undoubtedly  be  of  material  assistance  in  understanding 
the  chapters  which  were  included  under  Part  III,  on  "Private 
Law,''  in  the  original.  The  remainder  of  Part  II,  on  "Public 
Law,"  will  form  another  of  the  volumes  ci  the  present  Series, 
and  extracts  from  Part  I,  on  "Sources,"  have  been  used  in  con- 
junction with  other  authors  in  the  "  Historic  Survey,"  the  intix>- 
ductory  volume  of  this  Series.  The  author's  Introduction  to 
his  first  volume  will  be  printed  in  the  last  volume  of  this  Series, 
under  the  title  ''  Philosophy  of  the  Evolution  of  Law." 
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12. 
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In  General. 

Theories  of  the  Evolutionists. 

First  Stage.  Promiscuity  or 
States  bordering  upon  it. 

The  Consequences  of  Promis- 
cuity. 

Second  Stage.  Matriarchate.  — 
Evolution  towards  the  Mater- 
nal Family. 

The  Prohibition  of  Incest. 

Marriage  by  Groups. 

Polyandry. 

Among  the  Reddles. 

Exogamy. 

Oiganization  of  the  Maternal 
Family.  Relationship  through 
the  Same  Mother. 

Third  Stage.    Patriarchate. 

Formation  of  Marriage.  (I)  Ab- 
duction. 

The  Same.    (II)  Purchase. 

Marriage  by  Servitude. 


§16. 

17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 


26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 

§§31 


Effects  of  Marriage.  Status  of 
the  Wife. 

The  Position  of  Children. 

Levirate. 

The  Recognition  of  Paternity. 

Adultery. 

Agnatic  Relationship. 

Systems  of  Succession. 

Ajicestor  Worship. 

Family  Communities. 

Dissolution  of  Family  Commu- 
nities. Evolution  towards  the 
Simple  Family. 

Polygamy. 

Evolution  towards  Monogamy. 

Forms  of  Transition. 

Monogamy. 

Evolution  towards  the  Inde- 
pendence of  Children. 

,  32.  Evolution  towards  the 
Emancipation  of  Woman. 


§  1.  In  0«neral.  —  Origin  of  the  family,  of  ownership,  of  the 
State,  —  obscure  questions  of  the  most  obscure,  —  good  questions 
for  the  framers  of  hypotheses  I  The  facts  upon  which  their  reason- 
ing must  be  based,  which  are  often  very  vague,  are  attested  by 
credulous  historians  or  travelers  little  worthy  of  belief;  they  are  to 
be  accounted  for  in  three  or  four  ways;  the  various  systems  adopt 
them,  and  systems  abound.   On  going  through  the  hastily  erected 
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..S^ctures.  built  on  the  sand,  we  experience  an  impression  of  in. 

.  **is^teurity  and  discouragement.    All  generalizations  are  as  yet  vain; 

•.';we  are  only  at  the  period  of  observation  and  search  for  details. 
Only  one  thing  is  certain,  and  that  is  that  human  societies  have 
y  come  into  existence  slowly;  the  family,  ownership,  and  the  State, 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  look  upon  as  unchanging  institutions, 
have  had  humble  beginnings  and  have  undergone  numerous 
variations  before  arriving  at  their  present  form.  These  varia- 
tions are  proved;  it  remains  to  establish  the  law  which  governs 
them.  It  is  impossible  to  maintain  that  this  evolution  has  been 
the  same  everywhere.  There  is  something  very  unstable  about 
the  ties  which  there  has  been  an  attempt  to  establish  between 
the  economic  state,  the  psychological  state,  and  the  social  state. 
The  three  stages  through  which  the  various  peoples  seem  to  have 
passed  in  their  economic  life,  —  hunting  and  fishing,  the  pastoral 
life,  and  agriculture,  —  do  not  furnish  us  with  any  natural  bounda- 
ries for  the  principal  institutions,  whatever  the  socialist  Engels 
may  have  said  on  this  subject.  Under  such  conditions  as  these 
one  will  ask  if  the  outline  that  follows,  which  is  necessarily  only 
superficial  and  incomplete,  and  wherein  everything,  or  almost 
everything,  is  liable  to  be  contested  both  in  its  ensemble  and  as 
to  its  details,  will  not  do  more  harm  than  good.  We  have  not 
thought  so.  It  has  seemed  to  us  to  be  indispensable  to  give  a 
brief  statement  of  the  subject  and  the  problems  to  which  it  gives 
rise.  One  will  find  herein  in  their  natural  surroundings  general 
ideas  which  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  set  forth  or  to  make 
comprehensible  in  what  follows.  Furthermore,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  make  some  mention  of  primitive  institutions  when  we 
come  to  study  the  Celtic,^  Germanic^  and  Roman  institutions 
that  are  at  the  base  of  our  public  and  private  law. 

*  Sources.  —  CcBsar,  "Commentarii  de  Bello  Gallico,"  ed.  Holder,  1882. 
Did  Csesar  copy  Posiaonius,  who  wrote  about  the  year  100  b.  c,  and  who 
had  visited  Gam?  Did  Caesar  use  him  in  his  Book  VI,  and  were  his  asser- 
tions controlled  by  him?  C/.  Mommsen,  "Hist.  Rom.,"  Alexandre's  trans- 
lation, VII,  app.  B.  p.  338;  CcBsar,  ed.  Krakner,  p.  30.  —  Pliny,  Pomponius 
Mela,  Ammian.  Marcell.,  etc.  —  "Extraits  des  Auteurs  Grecs  Concern,  la 
G^ogr.  et  I'Hist.  des  Gaules,"  Cougny's  translation,  1878  ("Soc.  p.  THist.  de 
France").  These  sources,  which  are  very  insufficient,  can  be  completed  only 
with  extreme  reserve  with  the  wd  of  documents  of  a  veiy  much  later  period 
which  we  have,  and  which  refer  to  the  Celts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
No  one  any  longer  thinks  of  finding  the  law  of  the  Gauls  in  the  "Trte  An- 
cienne  Coutume  de  Bretagne." 

«  Sources.  —  Casar,  '^De  Bello  Gallico,"  IV,  1  et  seq,;  VI,  21  et  sea.  (mid- 
dle of  the  first  century  b.  c).  —  Tadtiia,  "Germania,"  ed.  nalm  (ena  of  the 
first  century  a.  D.). — Strabo,  Pliny,  Dion  C<u9ius,  Ammian,  Mcarcell,,  etc. 
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Topic  l]  ORIGIN  OF  THE  FAMILT  [§  3 

§  2.  Theories  of  the  Bvolutioiiiete.  —  It  is  not  so  veiy  long 
dnce  it  was  thought  that  the  monogamous  family,  with  the  father 
as  its  head  and  the  wife  and  children  imder  his  power,  was  as  old 
a3  himianity  itself.  This  was  almost  an  article  of  belief.  Out- 
side  of  Abraham  and  the  patriarchs  of  the  Bible  there  was  nothing 
but  corruption  and  decadence.  Two  learned  men,  —  Bachofen, 
a  professor  at  Bfile,  and  the  Scotchman,  M'Lennan,  introduced 
almost  simultaneously  the  transformist  idea  in  the  problem  deal- 
ing with  the  origin  of  the  family;  they  were  led  to  do  this  in  the 
most  diametrically  opposite  ways,  —  the  former  by  the  study  of 
the  ancient  myths,  the  latter  by  ethnography.  Since  the  time  of 
their  work  the  patriarchate  is  looked  upon  rather  as  a  perfected 
form  of  the  family  .which  was  arrived  at  when  promiscuity  was 
abandoned  and  after  the  matriarchate  or  maternal  family  had 
l>een  passed  through.  There  are,  however,  many  learned  men  — 
for  example,  Sumner  Maine  —  who  look  upon  evolution  quite 
differently  and  give  as  the  origin  of  the  family  a  rough  sort 
pf  patriarchate  which  became  altered  or  perfected  in  pass- 
es through  various  periods.  The  tablets  of  clay  found  at  Tel- 
l-Sifr  about  forty  years  ago  proved  that  the  patriarchate 
family  eadsted  in  Chaldea  about  twenty-two  centuries  before 
our  era. 

§  3.  fiiBt  Stage.  Promiscuity  or  States  bordering  upon  it.  — 
Among  the  first  groups  of  human  beings  did  men  and  women 
live  in  a  confused  state  of  promiscuity?  Why  not?  We  must  not 
look  for  any  great  delicacy  of  feeUng  among  cannibals,  such  as 
the  Scotch  were,  according  to  the  testimony  of  writers  of  ancient 
times,  and  as  several  savage  tribes  still  are.  Promiscuity  b  at- 
tested *  —  at  least,  assiuning  it  not  to  have  been  a  general  fact  — 
during  certain  periods  and  among  certain  peoples:  at  the  present 
time  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  in  India,  among 
the  Tasmanians  and  among  the  natives  of  Lower  California; 
foraierly  among  the  Massagetes  and  the  Garamantes,  and  a 
short  time  ago  among  the  Zaporogue  Cossacks,  where  the  wo- 
men had  a  separate  encampment  and  belonged  to  all  the  men 
of  the  horde;  and,  finally,  according  to  old  traditions,  in  China, 

One  can  also,  but  only  to  a  limited  extent^  make  use  of  the  writers  after  the 
invadons,  of  barbarian  laws,  of  Scandinavian  laws  and  sagas,  and  of  the  old 
Gennan  Customs:  Fuatd  de  CouUmgea^  **L'Invasion  Germanique,"  1891, 
P-  ^;  Mattenhoff,  ''Qermania  antiqua."  1873,  dves  the  old  texts.  Bibl. 
u»  Gkmn,  "Hist,  du  Dr.  de  la  France/^  II,  and  m  Brunner,  "  D.  Rechtsg." 
^  To  the  contrary,  Weatermarckf  Starcke  and  other  recent  writers. 
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in  Egypt^  and  in  Greece,  where  marriage  is  an  invention  of  legend- 
ary personages  such  as  Fo-Hi,  Menes,  and  Cecrops. 

Even  where  it  has  disappeared  promiscuity  has  left  its  traces: 
incestuous  imions,  sacred  prostitution,  hospitable  hetserism.  The 
Arabs,  says  Strabo,  even  have  intercourse  with  their  mothers. 
Unions  between  parents  and  children,  between  brothers  and 
sisters,  are  frequent  among  the  Indians  of  Brazil,  among  the 
Chippewas,  and  among  the  Karens  (India).  They  are  also  in- 
dulged in  among  the  Aleuts;  one  of  them  who  was  being  re- 
proached with  this  fact  justified  himself  by  repljring:  The  otters 
do  this  thing  I  There  are  countries  where  the  husband  leases, 
sells,  and  barters  his  wife  according  to  the  caprice  of  the  moment. 
The  Esquimaux  look  upon  it  as  a  duty  to  lend  their  wives  to 
guests  whom  they  receive  under  their  roof.  Finally,  Herodotus 
tells  us  that  it  was  an  act  of  piety  for  the  women  of  Babylon  to 
prostitute  themselves  at  certain  periods  in  the  Temple  of  Mylitta. 

Divorces  without  motive,  trial  marriages,  marriages  for  a  time, 
partial  marriages,  —  these  are  all  things  which  diflFer  very  little 
from  promiscuity.^  In  Scotland  until  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion a  young  man  and  a  young  woman  spent  a  year  together, 
after  which  they  either  married  or  separated,  according  as  they 
were  or  were  not  satisfied  with  this  trial.  '^  Marriage  for  a  term, 
'mota,'  was  customary  among  the  Arabs  before  the  time  of 
Mahomet;  it  is  still  frequent  in  Persia,  where  a  woman  may  be 
married  for  a  term  which  varies  from  one  hour  to  ninety  years." 
Marriage  for  a  year  was  customary  among  the  pagan  Irish: 
"  The  terms  were  fixed  in  the  same  way  as  for  a  lease;  the  union 
terminated  on  the  first  of  May  or  the  first  of  November  of  each 
year." 

§  4.  The  Conflequences  of  Promiscuity.  —  Great  mortality 
among  the  children;  the  mother  could  not  raise  them  by  herself 
and  abandoned  or  else  killed  them.  Relatives  whom  chance  has 
united  and  an  accident  separated  will  scarcely  give  each  other  the 
support  and  assistance  which  are  necessary  in  case  of  illness  or 
when  old  age  comes  on.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  relationship, 
properly  speaking;  people  are  not  grouped  in  families,  but  classed 
by  generations;  one  would  say,  for  example,  that  he  was  the  son 
of  all  the  mature  men  of  the  tribe,  the  grandson  of  all  the  old  men, 

^  Is  not  the  right  of  the  lord  which  ensta  in  varioiis  societies  for  the  benefit 
of  the  political  cniefs  or  priests  a  survival  of  the  right  which  belonged  for- 
merly to  the  community  over  all  the  women? 
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and  the  father  of  all  the  chUdren  of  the  tribe,  as  he  was  the  hus- 
band of  all  the  women.  This  system  of  relatioiuihip  by  claBses 
(the  word  relationship  is  very  inappropriate)  is  found  among 
the  Malays,  the  Turanians  and  the  Redskins;  it  is  contrasted 
with  the  deseriptlTe  Bystom  of  the  Aryans  and  the  Semites,  that 
is  to  say,  a  system  which  we  make  use  of  and  which  is  based  upon 
a  recognition  of  individual  relationship. 

According  to  Morgan,  this  relationship  dates  from  a  period 
when  there  was  neither  marriage  nor  family.  To  each  method 
of  the  constitution  of  the  family  there  corresponds  a  different 
system  of  relationship.  But  the  constitution  of  the  family  becomes 
modified  more  rapidly  than  the  nomenclature  of  relationship; 
for  a  language  always  lags  behind  with  regard  to  institutions. 
The  nomenclature  of  relatives  may  thenceforth  show  us  the  ex- 
istence of  a  form  of  family  which  has  long  since  disappeared:  this 
is  so  with  r^ard  to  the  system  of  relationship  in  force  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands.  It  does  not  correspond  to  the  modem  Ha- 
waiian family;  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  system  of  relation- 
ship m  use  among  the  Redskins;  but,  owing  to  a  very  curious 
peculiarity,  the  nomenclature  of  relatives  used  among  the  ReA- 
sl^  corresponds  with  the  constitution  of  the  modem  Hawaiian  . 
family.  Morgan  deduces  from  this  clever  discovery  the  succes- 
sive existence  among  the  Redskins  of  three  forms  of  family: 
1st  The  old  Hawaiian  family,  or,  rather,  absence  of  family,  with 
i^lationship  by  classes;  this  state  of  things  has  left  traces  in 
Hawaii,  but  not  among  the  Redskins.  2d.  The  modem  Hawaiian 
family  represented  among  the  Redskins,  —  not  in  their  law,  but 
^  th^  language;  it  is  only  found  in  the  nomenclature  of  rela- 
^ves.  3d.  The  modem  Redskin  family  to  which  the  system  of 
idationship  still  preserved  in  their  existing  language  no  longer 
corresponds.^ 

§5.  Seeond  Stage.  Matriarehate.  —  iTolution  towards  the 
^K^temal  Family.  —  In  a  promiscuous  society  the  mother  and  her 
descendants  have  a  tendency  to  form  a  natural  group,  an  associa- 
tion for  purposes  of  attack  and  defense,  and  production  in  com- 
^Q.  The  father,  assmning  that  he  be  known,^  does  not  form  a 

^  There  are  Boeptics  who  account  for  this  in  other  ways.  —  for  example, 
by  seeing  in  it  a  mere  consequence  of  poverty  of  ideas  ana  poverty  of  lan- 
guage, and  the  peculiarities  of  the  systems  of  lelationBhip  in  use  among 
Pnmitive  peoples.    C/.  "  Ann6e  sodolog.,"  I,  311. 

.  '  I^  us  here  recall  the  notion  wmch  was  widespread  among  the  Egyp- 
UftDs  and  the  Greeks  according  to  which  the  father  is  alone  creator  of  tne 
child,  the  mother  only  nourishing  it. 
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part  of  this  group;  he  is  connected  with  the  family  of  his  own 
mother.  At  the  same  time  that  the  maternal  family  is  being 
formed  promiscuity  is  bring  restricted.  Marriage  is  prohibited 
within  die  group  between  relatives  descended  from  a  conmion 
mother.  Incest  is  forbidden.  From  what  motive?  Morgan  sees 
in  this  one  of  the  finest  applications  of  the  law  cS  natural  selec- 
tion. Unions  between  near  relatives  result  only  in  diildren  in- 
ferior to  those  bom  from  marriages  between  strangers;  the  latter 
became  moro  numerous;  they  came  to  prohibit  the  former  under 
the  most  severo  penalties.^ 

§  6.  The  Prohibition  of  Ineest,  which  was  at  first  probably  very 
restricted,  became  extended  and  led  to  the  marriage  by  groups, 
to  polyandry,  and  to  the  practice  of  exogamy.' 

According  to  Morgan,  in  the  old  society  of  Hawan  marriage  was 
prohibited  only  between  one  class  of  relatives  and  another,  be- 
tween ascendants  (actual  or  fictitious)  and  descendants,  tn  the 
modem  Hawaiian  family  marriage  is  forbidden  even  between 
brothers  and  sisters  of  the  same  mother  and  between  cousins 
descended  from  the  same  mother. 

§  7.  Marriage  by  Oroups  was  practised  in  Australia.  Among 
the  Negroes  of  Mount  Gambier  the  tribe  is  divided  into  two 
dans,  Krolds  and  Kumites;  every  man  who  is  a  Kroki  is  the  hus- 
band by  birth  of  every  woman  who  is  a  Kumite,  and  vice  versa. 
This  is  a  case  of  promiscuity,  but  of  limited  promiscuity,  because 
it  is  not  possible  for  a  union  to  exist  between  two  members  of  the 
Kroki  group  or  between  two  members  of  the  Kumite  group.  We 
must  assume  that  all  the  Krokis  aro  relatives  descended  from  a 
conmion  mother,  and  that  it  is  the  same  with  regard  to  the  Ku- 
mites. The  existence  of  marriage  by  groups  has  been  rovealed  to  us 
by  an  English  missionary,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fison,  who  has  passed 

^  The  popular  notion  aooording  to  which  children  bom  of  unionfl  between 
near  relatives  are  often  affected  by  serious  infirmities  (deaf  mutes,  bUnd, 
etc.)  is  rather  well  founded;  assuming  that  a  husband  and  wife  are  perfectly 
healthy,  their  children  will  resemble  them  and  will  be  well  formed,  whether 
their  father  and  mother  be  relatives  or  not;  but  this  assumption  is  defective 
in  its  basis;  a  perfect  state  of  health  is  rare;  each  one  has  his  weak  point;  as 
this  weak  point  will  be  the  same  in  the  husband  and  in  the  wife  when  the 
latter  are  near  relatives,  it  will  often  happen  that  something  that  was  only  a 
slight  imperfection  in  tneir  case  will  be  a  very  serious  defect  in  the  case  of 
their  children.  Conversely,  the  crossing  of  two  pure  races  will  give  a  mixed 
race  that  is  superior  to  each  of  the  former,  for  it  will  have  at  one  and  the 
same  time  qualities  of  both,  or,  at  least,  it  will  not  be  open  to  that  aggrava- 
tion, to  that  increase  as  the  square,  if  one  may  say  so,  of  the  causes  ^weak- 
ness in  the  parents. 

*  Unless  It  be  the  reverse,  and  the  prohibition  of  incest  be,  as  Durkheim 
pretends,  a  vestige  of  exogamy. 
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many  years  in  Australia.  Another  missionary,  the  Rev.*  Mr. 
MatheWy  who  has  passed  just  as  long  a  time  in  that  country, 
assures  us  that  nothing  of  this  kind  ever  existed,  and  that  the 
Negroes  of  the  coimtry  marry  one  another  just  as  do  the  white 
people  of  our  own  country.    Which  are  we  to  believe? 

§  8.  Polyandry  is  a  marriage  by  groups  on  a  small  scale:  each 
woman  has  several  husbands,  but  they  are  not  all  the  men  of  a 
tribe;  they  are  only  a  few  of  them,  —  ten  or  twelve,  for  example. 
Furthermore,  polyandry  and  polygamy  may  exist  at  one  and  th& 
same  lime;  one  husband  has  at  the  same  time  several  wives;  this 
comes  pretty  near  to  being  promiscuity.  We  will  give  as  an  ex- 
ample the  Nairs  of  Malabar  (who  are  comparatively  civilized): 
"  llie  spouses  have  a  perfect  understanding  as  to  the  method  of 
the  enjoyment  of  what  they  are  indeed  compelled  to  call  the  com- 
mon ownership.  The  first  husband  lives  with  his  wife  for  ten  days, 
after  which  he  gives  up  his  place  to  another.'^  As  he  is  at  the 
same  time  the  husband  of  several  other  women,  when  he  leaves 
one  it  is  not  to  go  and  live  alone;  he  goes  to  the  others  succes- 
sively. Here  the  woman  must  necessarily  be  the  center  of  the 
family,  and  relationship  through  the  woman  is  the  only  kind  that 
is  recognized. 

From  polyandry  thus  understood  we  must  distinguish  fraternal 
polyandiy,  which  is  only  one  of  the  forms  of  the  patriarchal  family 
with  relationship  through  the  men  and  the  authority  of  a  chief 
over  the  wife  and  children.  Brothers  living  together  take  only 
one  wife,  sometimes  from  motives  of  economy,  because  they  are 
poor  and  the  purchase  of  a  wife  for  each  one  of  them  is  a  luxury 
beyond  their  means  (Sparta) ;  at  other  times,  if  they  are  rich,  in 
order  that  they  may  not  become  poor  by  splitting  up  the  patri- 
mony of  their  family  (Ceylon).  It  is  especially  in  Asia  that  this 
form  of  polyandry  is  met  with;  it  is  practised  in  Thibet,  among 
the  Todas  in  India;  and  it  was  formerly  practised  in  Arabia  and 
Persia,  and  Caesar  attested  that  in  his  time  it  was  in  use  among 
the  Bretons,  V,  14:  *'  Uxores  habent  deni  duodenique  inter  se  com- 
munes, maxime  fratres  cum  fratribus  parentesque  cum  liberis; 
sed  si  qui  sunt  ex  his  nati  eorum  habentur  liberi  quo  primmn  virgo 
qusque  ducta  est."  The  eldest  brother  chooses  the  conunon 
wife,  for  he  is  the  first  one  to  arrive  at  the  age  of  puberty;  as  soon 
as  bis  brothers  attain  manhood  they  become  the  husbands  of  their 
sister-in-law,  but  they  are  under  the  authority  of  their  eldest 
brother;  the  children  are  looked  upon  as  being  his. 
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§  9.  **  Among  th«  Seddies  (India)  a  young  girl  of  from  six- 
teen to  twenty  marries  a  boy  who  is  scarce  five  or  six  years  old, 
and  sometimes  even  younger.  After  the  celebration  of  the  mar- 
riage the  wife  goe9  to  live  with  some  relative  of  her  husband,  often 
even  with  his  own  father.  The  latter  enjoys  all  the  conjugal 
rights,  and  if  children  are  bom  of  this  union  they  are  Intimate 
and  are  looked  upon  as  being  those  of  the  husband,  whatever  his 
age  may  be.  When  this  husband  comes  to  the  time  of  the  real 
fnarriage  he  naturally  finds  his  wife  too  old,  and  he  takes  another 
one  under  the  veiy  conditions  which  he  had  to  imdergo  himself." 
This  custom  makes  us  think  of  the  levirate  law,  of  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  ward,  by  whidbi  the  Roman  ^'  paterfamilias  "  made  sure 
of  having  heirs  for  the  one  who  had  not  attained  puberty  by  mak- 
ing a  will  for  him.    In  this  case  he  provides  children  for  him. 

§  10.  Exogamy  is  marriage  outside  of  the  group  to  whidbi  a 
person  belongs;  and  endogamy,  or  marriage  within  the  group,  is 
mudbi  more  readily  accounted  for.  But  exogamy  seems  to  be  more 
widespread,  and  a  thing  which  b  still  more  singular  is  that  it 
is  prescribed  under  the  most  severe  penalties:  death  among  the 
Algonquins  and  Hottentots  and  in  the  New  Hebrides. 

M'Lennan  has  seen  in  this  custom  a  consequence  of  the  in- 
fanticide of  glzls,  which  was  very  frequent  in  former  times.  It 
was  absolutely  necessary,  where  women  were  lacking,  to  take 
them  away  from  other  tribes.  The  extreme  poverty  of  certain 
groups  of  people  accounts  for  the  murder  of  girls  as  soon  as  they 
were  bom.  Thus  among  the  Arabs  before  the  time  of  Mahomet 
they  were  looked  upon  as  useless  mouths  to  feed  and  were  buried 
alive;  the  Koran  prohibited  this  practice  (6, 17,  81).  An  old  Toda 
used  to  say:  *'  We  cannot  support  our  children;  to-day  each  one  of 
us  possesses  a  doak;  formerly  we  had  only  one  for  the  whole 
fanuly,  and  the  one  who  had  to  go  out  took  the  doak;  the  others 
stayed  naked  in  the  house."  The  Khonds  of  India  had  made  a 
religious  precept  of  the  infantidde  of  girls.  In  the  Fiji  Islands 
they  were  killed  because  they  could  nOt  fight.  The  Assodation 
of  the  Areoi  in  the  Sodety  Islands  practised  both  abortion  and 
infantidde. 

The  murder  ci  new-bom  girls,  however  widespread  one  may 
suppose  it  to  be,  can  never  have  been  a  general  custom;  often,  on 
the  contrary,  girls  were  looked  upon  as  objects  of  great  value, 
because  it  was  permissible  to  sell  them  and  they  brought  a  very 
high  price.    M'Lennan's  remark,  moreover,  would  explain  why 
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exogamy  was  a  necessity  for  certain  tribes,  but  not  why  these 
same  tribes  so  strictly  prohibited  endogamy  when  the  giris  had 
escaped  from  the  infantidde  which  was  habitually  practised. 

According  to  Lubbock,  among  tribes  where  promiscuity  was 
practised   a   man   could  keep  for  himself   alone   the   woman 
whom  he  had  captured  in  war.     Unions  of  this  nature  had 
the  double  advantage  of  being  permanent  and  of  giving  birth 
to  a  mixed  race  and,  consequently,  one  which  was  superior.    In- 
dividual marriage  by  this  means  was  substituted  for  community 
ol  wives,  just  as,  perhaps,  individual  ownership  was  substituted 
for  collective  ownership.     When   customs   became  less  harsh 
women  were  purchased  from  their  relatives;  actual  carrying  off 
ceased  to  be  necessary;  its  place  was  taken  by  the  symbolical  ab- 
duction. Under  this  name  it  always  formed  a  part  of  the  marriage 
ceremony,  in  order  that  it  might  be  perfectly  understood  that  the 
woman  became  the  exclusive  property  of  one  man.    This  ^stem 
assumes  a  direct  passing  from  promiscuity  to  the  patriarchate,  and 
makes  the  matriarchate  an  anomaly  which  it  b  difficult  to  account 
for.    It  conflicts  with  the  fact  that  the  capture  of  women  was 
<^^ed  out  nine  times  out  of  ten  by  a  troop,  and  not  by  an  in- 
dividual; and  monogamy  could  hardly  result  from  this.    Fiu-ther- 
™ope,  how  are  we  to  account  for  the  very  great  horror  which  was 
felt  for  endogamy?    One  can  readily  understand  that  exogamy 
should  have  been  preferred,  but  not  that  marriage  within  the 
p^up  should  have  been  prohibited  as  a  crime  under  pretext  that 
It  amounted  to  a  robbing  of  the  community. 

^organ's  theory  rests  upon  an  observation  which  is  perfectly 
^JT^ct:  It  is  not  the  tribe,  as  is  said  only  too  often,  which  is  ex- 
fS&tuous;  it  is  the  clans  of  which  the  tribe  is  composed;  the  tribe 
i^lf  is  endogamous;  people  marry  from  one  clan  into  another.  A 
prohibition  against  marrying  within  one's  own  clan  is  equivalent 
f^  ^  prohibition  against  marrying  one's  relatives,  because  the  dan 
^  *  group  of  relatives,  —  at  least,  fictitious  ones.  Thus  is  to  be 
**^Unted  for  the  severe  disapproval  with  which  endogamy  is 
'^kod  upon;  and  thus  also  is  to  be  accounted  for  the  practice  of 
^^Samy  among  the  dans  of  a  maternal  family,  for  it  exists 
r'^^^^ein  and  is  not  met  with  merely  among  dans  of  a  patriarchal 
^'^y,  as  woiJd  be  required  according  to  Lubbock's  system.* 

^^h^khrim  has  recently  suggested  another  explanation  for  exogamy.    The 
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§  11]  INTBODUCnON  TO  PBIVATE  hHW  [XiiTRO. 

« 

§  11.  OrffMiisatlon  of  the  BEat«nial  Family.  Relationship 
through  the  Same  Mother.  —  Exogamy,  polyandry,  marriage  by 
groups,  prohibition  of  incest,  —  such  are  the  institutions  by 
means  of  which  promiscuity  was  discarded.  The  maternal  family 
or  matriarchate  was  the  logical  consequence  of  these;  it  is  more 
frequent  in  proportion  as  the  societies  among  which  it  is  found 
are  more  rudimentary.  It  only  includes  relatives  in  the  female 
line.^  Under  this  system  a  child  takes  the  name  of  its  mother 
and  belongs  exclusively  to  the  family  of  the  latter;  its  father 
forms  part  of  another  group,  the  group  consisting  of  his  own 
maternal  relatives.  The  Lycians,  Herodotus  tells  us,  take  their 
mother's  name;  they  leave  their  inheritance  to  their  daughters 
and  not  to  their  sons.  Among  the  Iberians,  according  to  Strabo,' 
daughters  inherit  from  their  relatives  and  give  a  marriage  portion 
to  their  brothers.  It  was  the  same  among  the  Nairs  in  India, 
and  elsewhere.'  The  head  of  the  maternal  family  is  the  eldest 
brother  of  the  mother,  and  if  he  is  not  living  the  nearest  maternal 
relative.  The  mother  has  only  a  nominal  authority;  the  alleged 
domination  of  women,  the  "gymeocrapy"  devised  by  certain 
advanced  minds,  is  incomprehensible  at  a  period  of  violence,  a 
continual  struggle,  such  as  the  early  times  were.^  The  peculiar 
position  of  the  maternal  uncle,  the  rights  of  inheritance  of  women 
in  preference  to  men,  are  met  with  for  the  first  time  among  the 
Alemanni  at  the  time  of  Tacitus,  '^  Grerm.,"  20;  the  others,  in  cer- 

are  injected  into  his  veins.  It  is  in  this  blood  that  this  being  resides  who  is  at 
once  the  god  and  the  ancestor  of  the  clan.  Everything  he  touches  is  sacred, 
"tabu."  From  this  arises  the  religious  respect  which  the  men  have  for  the 
women  of  their  own  clan  after  they  attain  pub^ty.  Sexual  relatioDs  are  onlv 
possible  between  one  clan  and  another,  because  each  has  a  different  ^xl. 
Uurkheimf  by  means  of  these  ideas  and  the  habits  that  they  have  given 
rise  to,  accounts  for  everything,  even  to  our  modem  customs.  The  hypoth- 
esis is  ingenious,  but  contrary  to  all  probability  and  not  proved  ('^Ces- 
sante  causa»  cessat .  .  ."). 

^  There  nas  been  an  attempt  to  account  for  relationship  through  women 
by  seeing  in  it  a  means  of  distinguishing  between  the  children  of  various 
wives  in  the  polygamous  family. 


1891,  301. 

'  Laffitau,  "Moeurs  des  Sauvages  AmiSric.,"  I,  69  (1721):  neither  the  hus- 
band nor  the  wife  leaves  the  fanuly  in  order  to  found  a  separate  family  and 
cabin;  each  one  remains  at  home:  the  children  belong  to  their  mother  and  are 
looked  upon  as  belonging  to  the  family  and  the  cabin  of  the  mother  (and  not 
to  that  of  the  father).  In  the  cabin  of  the  wife  the  dau^ters  are  heiresses 
in  preference  to  the  males,  who  are  given  only  their  sustenance. 

*  Among  the  Natches,  however,  the  sun-woman  had  a  right  of  life  and 
death  over  the  children  (eighteenth  century). 
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tain  manuscripts  of  the  Salic  Law  which  called  the  mother 
and  the  mother's  sister  to  the  succession,  Title  59.  The 
prohibition  of  adopting  one's  sister's  son  in  India,  the  prohibi- 
tion of  marriage  between  brothers  and  sisters  bom  of  the 
same  mother  in  the  Athenian  law  are  yet  further  traces  of 
the  matriarchate  and  bear  witness,  contrary  to  Sunmer  Maine's 
opudon,  that  the  Aryans  themselves  have  passed  through  this 
phase  of  evolution. 

§  12.  Third  Stage.  Patriarchate.  —  Why  and  how  is  the  transi- 
tion made  from  the  maternal  family  to  the  patriarchate,  which 
gave  authority  to  the  husband  over  his  wife  and  children,  and 
which  included  agnatic  relationship  or  relationship  through  the 
men  only?  ^  The  patriarchal  family  gave  rise  to  permanent  ties 
between  the  father  and  the  mother  and,  consequently,  to  closer 
ones;  this  is  an  advantage  for  the  couple  themselves  as  well  as 
for  the  children.  The  union  between  the  man  and  the  woman  ^— 
which  was  temporary  in  the  maternal  family  —  is  a  source  of 
trouble  for  the  latter;  the  husband  finds  himself  thrown  into  a 
conflict  with  the  relatives  of  his  wife  with  regard  to  her  and  his 
children.  These  inevitable  dissensions  were  one  reason  for  mak- 
ing this  group  an  inferior  one.  It  gave  way  to  the  patriardiate, 
which  ancestor  worship  came  to  fortify  by  giving  it  a  religious 
sanction.  Looked  upon  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  method  in 
which  it  was  formed  and  of  its  consequences,  this  form  of  the  fam- 
ily appears  as  an  application  of  the  right  of  ownership.  The  head 
of  the  family  has  over  his  wife  and  children  almost  the  same 
rights  as  a  master  over  his  slave,  and  like  a  master  he  is  respon- 
sible for  their  acts. 

i  13.  Fonnation  of  Marriage.  —  (I)  AbdvcHon,  the  carrying 
off  of  women,  takes  place  sometimes  in  a  body,  like  the  legendary 
carrying  oflF  of  the  Sabine  women  (the  Picts,  ancient  Scandina- 
vians, Tribe  of  Benjamin,  etc.)  and  is  sometimes  individual  (Tas- 
^nia,  Carribee  Islands,  etc.).  The  law  of  Manu  makes  abduc- 
tion one  of  the  eight  forms  of  legal  marriage.  "  On  the  western 
<^oast  of  Greenland,"  says  Dr.  Nansen,  *'  the  young  man  lies  in 
wait  for  the  young  girl,  takes  her  by  surprise,  seizes  her  by  the 

*  The  opposite  tranation  from  the  patriarchate  to  the  matriarchate  is  with- 
out an  example  (?)  and  would  be  difficult  to  account  for.  One  might,  how- 
ler, see  in  it  an  extension  of  institutions  which,  like  marriage  ''sine  manu'' 
^  Rome,  leave  the  wife  under  the  authority  of  her  parents;  if  the  husband 
a^mrcB  no  more  ri^ts  over  the  children  than  over  his  wife's  possessions 
^  is  sufficient  to  make  it  a  form  of  purely  matriarchal  family. — M^Lennaiif 
Patriarchal  Theory,"  1886. 
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arm  or  the  neck  or  the  hair,  and  drags  her  towards  his  tent  in 
spite  of  her  cries  and  her  struggles/'  The  Australians  proceed  in 
as  summary  a  manner;  they  cany  off  the  young  girl  after  having 
knocked  her  over  with  the  blow  of  a  dub.^ 

The  imitation  of  abduetion,  which  is  so  frequently  found  in 
marriage  ceremonies,  is  a  survival  of  the  primitive  law  in  which 
abductions  are  a  reality  (Sparta,  Rome,  etc.)*  Among  the  Tar- 
tars the  young  girl  leaps  upon  a  horse;  the  young  man,  who 
has  already  paid  her  relatives  the  earnest  money  for  the  bargain, 
rushes  to  pursue  her;  and  if  he  does  not  please  the  betrothed  the 
chase  may  be  long  and  difficult.  Among  the  Araucanians  every 
young  girl  would  feel  herself  dishonored  if  an  enei^etic  fight  were 
not  made  to  keep  her  in  the  family. 

In  contrast  to  these  customs,  among  the  Kaffirs,  the  Moquis 
in  America,  and  the  Garros  in  India,  it  is  the  girls  who  make  pro- 
posals of  marriage  to  the  young  men.  ''  If  the  advances  of  the 
woman  are  too  direct  the  frightened  young  man  flees  on  horse- 
back in  order  to  give  evidence  of  his  resistance.  He  is  at  once 
pursued  by  the  young  girls,  who  bring  him  back  a  captive  to  the 
one  whom  he  should  marry.'' 

§  14.  The  Same.  —  (II)  Purchase.  —  From  abduction  to  pur- 
chase there  is  but  a  step.  "  Among  the  Bodos  (India)  the  be- 
trothed man  carries  off  the  young  girl  with  every  appearance  of 
violence;  then  he  tenders  to  her  relatives  a  banquet  and  pres- 
ents in  conformity  with  his  position,  in  order  to  disarm  a  pre- 
tended anger."  This  portrays  what  took  place  almost  everywhere. 
When  there  was  an  abduction  the  relatives  of  the  outraged 
woman  sought  to  take  vengeance  for  the  injury  which  had  been 
sustained;  the  abductor  appeased  them  by  offering  them  presents. 
Customary  tariffs  came  to  be  established.  The  composition  due 
by  every  abductor  was  paid  in  advance.  Among  a  great  num- 
ber of  peoples  the  father  disposes  of  his  daughters  in  the  same 
way  as  a  master  disposes  of  his  slaves,  without  consulting  them. 
In  India,  in  ancient  Greece,  and  even  in  Rome,  marriage  by  pur- 
chase C'  coemtio  '0  was  known.  Homer  speaks  of  the  "'rrapOivoi 
iiX^triSouu"  of  young  girls,  who  bring  many  oxen  to  their  father 
because  the  betrothed  pay  the  purchase  price  in  cattle,  the  cur- 
rency of  that  time.    The  variations  in  the  price  of  this  sort  of 

^  Cf.  TacUua/*  Ann.^'  1, 55  {**  Anninius  ")•  In  Germany  the  custom  of  the 
''Brautlauf.''  ^'Brautfahrt/'  the  conducting  of  the  young  girl  by  a  numerous 
cort^  to  ner  husband,  is  a  trace  of  Uie  abduction.  —  QT.  as  to  the  Jews, 
"Judges,"  xxi. 
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meidiandise  are  very  great.  ''A  rich  'Baschkir'  would  take 
pride  in  giving  3000  roubles  for  a  wife;  his  poor  neighbor  would 
obtun  one  for  a  load  of  wood  or  hay."  Tlie  Papayos  of  New 
Mexico  sell  their  daughters  at  auction.  '*  The  Damaras  are  very 
poor;  a  goat  seems  to  them  to  be  a  very  acceptable  equivalent  for 
one  of  their  daughters.''  Wilson  tells  us  that  in  Uganda  a  father 
offered  him  his  daughter  for  a  pair  of  shoes  or  an  old  coat;  and 
even  this  was  very  dear,  for  the  usual  price  is  six  needles  and  a  box 
of  percussion  caps.^ 

The  marriage  takes  place  ordinarily  for  cash,  just  like  the  con- 
tracts of  primitive  times;  sometimes  for  credit,  but,  like  a  wise 
merchant,  the  father  of  the  family  takes  precautions.  He  keeps 
certam  rights  over  his  daughter;  tiie  children  remain  his  property 
until  the  complete  payment  of  the  stipulated  pri6e  (Islands  of 
the  Soude,  Makololo  in  Africa);  in  Unyoro  the  husband  pays  a 
cow  at  the  birth  of  each  child.  In  other  respects  he  is  compelled 
to  live  m  the  house  of  his  father-in-law  until  he  shall  have  en- 
tirely freed  himself.  If  he  has  no  money  or  cattle,  the  future 
husband  exchanges  his  sbter  for  the  woman  whom  he  desires, 
becomes  the  slave  of  his  father-in-law  or  else  hires  out  his  services 
to  him.  Must  one  recall  the  history  of  Jacob  and  the  fourteen 
years  which  he  passed  in  the  house  of  Laban  in  order  to  marry 
1^  and  Rachel,  the  daughters  of  the  latter?  The  Redskin  each 
day  gives,  sometimes  to  the  father  and  sometimes  to  the  maternal 
unde  of  his  wife,  a  portion  of  his  game  or  fish. 

§  15.  Marriage  bj  Senrltuda  or  by  letting  of  services  no  doubt 
leads  to  customs  such  as  those  of  Ireland  or  Sumatra  {"  ambe- 
lanak  "),  where  it  seems  to  be  the  wife  who  buys  her  husband;  the 
husband,  in  fact,  goes  into  the  house  of  his  wife,  or,  rather,  of  the 

/  According  to  the  Icelandic  law  the  future  spouse  pays  the  customary 
pnce,  1  mark  in  silver;  the  father  of  the  ^1,  or,  if  ne  is  not  living,  the  nearest 
^1^  relative,  beoomes  a  warrantor  and  declares  that  the  girl  has  no  hidden 
defect  such  as  would  set  aride  the  sale  of  a  slave;  the  bargain  is  then  con- 
cluded by  the  blow  with  the  palm  of  the  hand  (^'Handsal'Of  without  its  being 
^^??B^  to  have  the  consent  of  the  woman.  The  mamace  is  completea 
within  a  year  by  the  ^^nHing  over  of  the  woman  to  her  futiu^  husband: 
^wwrte,  p.  349.  C/.  "The  Ando-fiaxon  Laws":  "iEthelb.,"  77,  31.  —  "The 
purclutte  of  women  disappearea  at  an  early  date  in  the  Israelitish  ledslation. 
l^J^o '[eatures  of  it,  however,  remained:  the  woman  must  be  ^ven  by  those 
who  have  authority  over  her;  the  man  can  complete  the  marriage  by  giving; 
A  siun  of  money  to  the  woman,  —  the  money  oeing  only  a  symbol.  Ordi- 
j^y>  the  mamage  is  concluded  by  the  conferring  of  a  marriage  portion 
tk  ?  i^^^^  hy  the  husband  to  the  wife  ('khetouba');  from  that  tune  on, 
toe  adultery  of  the  woman  is  punished  as  though  she  were  married."  D<i-' 
^>  '"Etudes,"  p.  38;  Patwret,  "Condition  de  la  Femme  dans  Tandenne 
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relatives  of  his  wife,  as  a  slave;  he  works  for  them  and  possesses 
nothing  of  his  own,  and  he  may  be  expelled. 

§  16.  Bflaets  of  Marriage.  Statui  of  the  Wife.  —  Whether  she 
be  carried  off  or  bought,  the  wife  is  in  a  situation  differing  little 
from  that  of  a  slave.  Body  and  possessions,  she  is  subject  to  her 
husband;  she  is  ''in  manu,"  imder  his  hand,  according  to  the 
Roman  expression.  She  cannot  possess  an3rthing  of  her  own; 
everything  she  acquires  goes  to  her  husband.  He  has  over  her 
the  right  of  life  and  death,  and  after  his  death  religion  sometimes 
even  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  widow  to  bum  herself  with  the 
mortal  remains  of  her  husband  so  as  still  to  render  him  beyond 
the  tomb  the  services  which  she  carried  out  on  earth.  Among 
the  Afghans  the  widow  goes  to  the  heirs  of  the  deceased;  ''  she 
forms  a  portion  of  their  inheritance,  and  if  she  remarries,  her 
second  husband  is  held  bound  to  indemnify  the  family  of  the 
first  husband  for  the  loss  which  it  has  sustained."  ''In  Tasmania 
the  wife  is  treated  like  a  domestic  animal,  which  one  has  a  right 
to  beat,  to  woimd,  to  kill,  and  even  to  eat.  In  the  Viti  Islands  a 
savage  named  Loti  savagely  devoured  his  wife,  after  having  had 
her  cooked  on  a  fire  which  he  had  compelled  her  to  light  herself." 
Under  such  conditions  as  these  the  right  of  divorce  must  of  neces- 
sity have  been  reserved  to  the  husband;  he  could  repudiate  his 
wife  at  his  pleasure  (excepting  that  he  would  incur  the  vengeance 
of  her  family,  who  might  keenly  resent  this  insult,  or  excepting 
that  he  might  pay  an  indemnity  in  advance  so  as  not  to  run  this 
risk). 

The  patriarchate  seems  like  a  system  which  treats  the  wife  with 
disfavor;  in  subjection  to  her  father  so  long  as  she  is  a  girl,  to  her 
husband  during  the  marriage,  and  after  his  death  to  her  children, 
she  only  changes  masters;  she  is,  to  use  the  Roman  term,  in  per- 
petual guardianship.^  Religion  and  morals  reacted  against  the 
severity  of  the  ancient  law;  thus,  according  to  the  barbarian  laws, 
the  husband  cannot  kill  his  wife  without  good  reason;  he  is  only 
authorized  to  sell  her  by  way  of  punishing  her  or  in  case  of  abso- 
lute necessity.  The  Gallic  law  even  gives  to  the  widow  a  sur- 
vivor's portion.^ 

^  Kovalewaky  and  other  learned  men  do  not  believe  that  this  subjection  of 
the  wife  existed.  But  the  facts  that  are  not  in  accord  with  this  state  of  in- 
feriority are  indications  of  a  new  law  in  process  of  formation  or  are  vestiges 
of  the  matriarchate. 

'  Matrimonial  Syitem  of  the  Oanls.  —  The  right  of  life  and  death  which 
CcBsar  recognized  the  head  of  the  Gallic  family  to  have  over  his  wife  as  well 
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At  Rome  the  religious  nuurriage  of  the  patridans,  which  was 
characterized  by  the  "confarreatio,"  an  offering  of  wheat  bread 
to  Jupiter,  and  by  the  participation  of  the  priests  of  the  official 
religion  of  the  State,  places  the  wife  ''in  manu/'  but  makes  of  her 
the  mistress  of  the  house,  the  respected  matron,  who  attains  to 
the  same  dignity  as  her  husband  and  shares  in  his  honors.^  In 
time  marriage  without  ''manus,"  a  sort  of  formal  union,  without 
formalities,  came  to  free  the  wife  from  the  authority  of  her  hus- 
band and  completely  emancipate  her. 

§  17.  The  Poiition  of  Children  is  determined  according  to  that 
of  the  mother;  if  they  are  bom  of  a  slave,  they  themselves  are 
slaves.    The  paternal  power  is  absolute,  just  as  is  the  husband's 

aa  his  children  (VI,  13, 19;  <rf.  Gaius.  "Comm.,"  I,  55,  paternal  power  among 
the  Galates)  does  not  agree  very  well  with  the  system  of  possessions  between 
the  spouses,  which  seems  to  place  the  husband  and  the  wife  upon  almost  an 
e<iual  footing:  CcBaar^  VI,  19.  The  wife  brings  her  husband  by  way  of  mar- 
riage portion  "pecunise"  (sums  of  money  and  other  valuable  movables,  but 
not  land 2  probably  the  land  still  belongs  to  the  family;  the  woman  has  no 
right  to  it);  the  husband  takes  out  of  his  own  possessions  other  ''pecunie'' 
of  equal  value  according  to  an  appraisement  (made  by  whom  and  how?). 
These  "pecunia"  —  those  of  the  husband  and  those  of  the  wife  —  are 
mingled  together  in  one  mass;  only  one  reckoning  is  made,  and  the  profits  are 
kept;  the  survivor  has  all  of  this,  —  that  is.  the  capital  contributed  by  him- 
Beu  and  that  contributed  by  his  wife,  togetner  with  the  profits.  Cf.  Rozih-Cf 
"Rev.  de  L4g.,"  1874,  p.  135.  —  This  system  has  been  likened  to  one  of  those 
that  was  known  to  the  Irish  law,  and  which  is  to  be  distinguished  by  the 
equality  of  the  share  contributed  by  each  spouse;  but  in  the  Irish  law  the 
position  of  the  spouses  is  equal;  or,  at  least,  tne  husband  cannot  mske  certain 
kinds  of  contracts  without  the  consent  of  nis  wife,  whereas  in  the  Gallic  law 
she  is  under  the  authority  of  her  husband.  Cf.  Couinety  "R.  Celtique,"  1897, 
p.  322.  There  has  been  an  attempt  to  construe  this  as  the  conjugal  com- 
munity of  our  Gustoms  of  the  Midole  Ages,  but  in  this  case  there  is  no  ques- 
tion of  a  true  community  because  all  the  possessions  forming  a  single  mass 
are  always  conferred  upon  the  survivor,  and  because  in  no  case  can  the  heirs 
of  the  predeceased  spouse  make  any  claim  to  them.  If  one  wishes  to  under- 
stand this  system  one  must  assume  two  things  that  Gs&sar  does  not  tell  us: 
Ist.  The  share  contributed  b^r  the  wife,  and  also  that  contributed  by  the  hus- 
band, are  rather  small;  the  wife's  because  she  has  few  rights  over  the  posses- 
dons  of  her  family,  the  husband's  because  it  is  no  doubt  the  purchase  price 
which  he  paid  to  tne  relatives  of  the  wife  that  has  been  transiormed  into  an 
antenuptial  gift  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  latter.  2d.  The  profits  realized 
during  the  marriage  are  added  to  the  mass  and  go  with  it.  The  preservation 
of  the  issues  in  kind  is  physically  impossible.  C/.,  on  this  point,  Humbert ^ 
"Rev.  hist,  de  Dr."  IV,  617;  D..  "de  pact,  dotal.,"  23, 4;  9,  3;  D.,  "de  j.  dot.," 
23,  3.  The  husband  disposes  oi  the  interest  on  the  price  of  the  issues  sold;  he 
keeps  this  price.  D^Arbois  de  JvbairmUey  "Rev.  cnt.  d'Hist.,"  1879,  p.  2:  the 
marriage  portion  consisted  in  herds,  and  the  young  were  raised  until  they 
attained  tne  age  when  thev  were  most  valuable  for  slau^tering  purposes. 

'  To  judge  from  the  imormation  which  has  been  furnished  by  comparative 
jurispnidence,  and  according  to  the  custom  of  betrothals  ("sponsalia")  and 
the  "deductio  mulieris  in  domum  mariti"  ("rapi  simulatur  virgo,"  says 
Festus).  it  16  very  unlikely  that  the  "confarreatio"  was  the  most  ancient 
form  of  mAiriage  at  Rome.  C/.,  however,  to  the  contrary,  Marquardt  and 
Mommsen,  ''Man.  dee  Ant.  Rom.."  French  translation  XlV,  40,  76;  Girard, 
"Man.  de  I>r.  Rom.,"  p.  146;  LaJiM,  "N.  R.  H.,"  1887. 
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power.  It  is  for  their  father  to  decide  whether  they  shall  be 
brought  up  or  not;  infanticide,  or  the  exposure  of  new-bom  chil- 
dren, which  is  so  frequent  in  the  old  traditions,  is  only  the  exer- 
cising of  a  right.  The  father  may  strike  his  children,  sell  them,  or 
put  them  to  death.^  He  gives  his  daughters  in  marriage  upon 
receiving  a  sum  of  money;  they  are  bought  from  him.  Neither 
sons  nor  daughters  have  a  right  to  have  any  belongings  of  their 
own;  everything  they  acquire  belongs  to  the  father.  At  Rome 
the  ^'patria  potestas,"  which  on  principle  lasted  during  the  entire 
life  of  the  father,  was  adhered  to  through  the  centuries  with  this 
barbarian  harshness.  However,  as  children  were  members  of  the 
State,  at  an  age  when  they  were  capable  of  bearing  arms  they 
were  emancipated,  from  the  political  point  of  view.  In  Germania 
military  coming  of  age  perhaps  meant  both  political  and  civil 
emancipation  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

§  18.  Levirate.  —  All  children  bom  during  the  marriage  came 
under  this  power;  they  belonged  to  the  husband  even  though 
they  were  not  his  issue.  This  is  shown  us  by  the  institutions  of 
the  ''  Niyoga  "  in  India  and  the  Levirate  among  the  Hebrews.  If 
a  man  dies  without  children  his  l)rother  should  ''raise  a  posterity 
for  him  '^  and  for  this  purpose  should  marry  his  widow;  this 
brother  who  becomes  a  substitute  for  the  husband  is  the  levirate; 
a  son  of  the  levirate  is  legally  the  son  of  the  deceased,  because 
even  after  the  latter's  death  his  wife  and  children  are  still  virtu- 
ally imder  his  power;  he  lives  a  hidden  life  beyond  the  tomb. 
The  worship  of  ancestors  causes  the  levirate  to  become  a  pious 
duty.  It  is  indispensable  that  the  dead  should  have  descendants 
in  order  to  receive  the  worship  which  is  due  him.  The  "  niyoga"  is 
only  a  levirate  practised  during  the  lifetime  of  the  husband  when 
he  has  no  children.  —  "The  law  of  Sparta  allowed  a  husband 
who  was  impotent  to  give  up  his  wife  to  a  yoimger  and  stronger 
man."  "At  Athens,  if  the  relative  who  was  compelled  by  the 
law  to  marry  the  widow  of  his  near  relative  was  not  capable  of 
fulfilling  the  conjugal  duties,  she  could  demand  to  have  another 
man  of  the  family  substituted  for  him."  ^ 

§  19.  The  Recognition  of  Paternity  did  not  present  any  diffi- 
culties in  societies  of  the  patriarchal  type.  The  husband  treats 
as  his  own  all  children  bom  of  his  wife,  just  as  the  owner  does 

1  Tacitus,  "Ann.,"  IV,  72;  "L.  Baiuwar.,"  I,  10;  Capitulary,  I,  187,  1.  In 
the  old  Hungarian  law  the  wife  and  children  could  be  sold  for  the  crime  of 
the  husband  and  father. 

■  McLennan  sees  in  this  traces  of  polyandry. 
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with  respect  to  the  increase  of  his  flocks.  If  he  has  any  doubts 
as  to  their  legitimacy  he  can  expose  them^  kill  them,  or  cause 
them  to  be  sold  as  slaves.  But  in  certain  societies  where  maternal 
institutions  obtained  more  of  a  foothold,  the  husband,  in  order 
thoroughly  to  establish  his  rights  over  his  wife's  child,  has  recourse 
to  a  fiction;  he  simulates  a  confinement,  stays  in  bed,  fasts,  and 
receives  the  congratulations  of  his  neighbors  upon  his  happy 
delivery.  This  custom,  the  most  extraordinary  of  all,  bears  the 
name  of "  couvade  " ;  it  has  existed  among  the  Iberians,^  in  Corsica, 
among  the  Tartars,  in  Brazil  and  elsewhere.  Starcke  sees  in  this 
only  a  magic  proceeding  in  order  to  give  the  new-bom  the  endur- 
ance and  strength  to  withstand  the  fasting  and  abstinence  which 
the  father  imposed  upon  himself;  if  this  were  the  only  reason  for 
it,  what  would  be  the  use  of  simulating  a  confinement? 

§20.  Adultery.  —  The  punishment  for  the  adultery  of  the 
wife  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  husband,  because  he  has  over 
her  the  right  of  life  and  death.  It  is  at  least  expulsion  from  the 
conjugal  domicile.  It  may  be  death,  as  among  the  Hebrews, 
where  she  was  stoned.  In  ancient  Egypt  her  nose  was  cut  off. 
'Hie  Greeks  tore  off  her  ears.  The  Abyssinians  were  satisfied 
with  shaving  her  head.  In  Thibet  the  matter  was  arranged  by 
the  payment  of  a  fine,  which  was  calmly  divided  among  the 
various  husbands  of  the  wife.  According  to  the  Germanic  cus- 
tom,' the  guilty  wife,  naked  and  with  her  hair  shaved,  was  driven 
out  of  the  house  in  the  presence  of  the  relatives  by  her  husband, 
who  pursued  her  through  the  village  beating  her.  This  penalty, 
which  became  the  running  of  the  gauntlet  in  the  Customs  of  the 
^<idle  Ages,  had  not  merely  a  disgraceful  character;  originally, 
It  meant,  no  doubt,  final  expulsion  from  the  house  and  from  the 
^ge;  this  was  really  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  penalty  of 
<ieath  or  slavery,  for  once  outside  the  circle  of  her  natural  pro- 
t^rs  the  woman  lost  her  life  or  her  liberty. 

The  infidelity  of  the  husband  is  far  from  having  similar  con- 
sequences. The  woman  could  not  complain  of  it.  We  are  not 
'"^ware  of  how  free  morals  were  in  Greece.  In  Rome,  Cato  said: 
B  you  take  your  wife  unawares  in  the  flagrant  offense  of  adultery 
you  may  J5J11  ijgr  ^^h  impunity;  if  she  takes  you  by  surprise  she 
^ould  not  even  daie  to  raise  a  finger  against  you,  and  she  has  no 

JjMo,  IIL  166;  Cardier,  "La  Pamffle  chea  les  Basques,"  "R.  h.  Dr.," 
J'J'v^f  "Primitive  Culture,"  French  translation,  1877. 
•  Tacitus,  "Germ.,"  19. 
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right  to  do  so.^  In  certain  localities  th^  even  say  that  women 
were  punished  for  not  having  known  how  to  please  their  husbands 
and  keep  them  faithful. 

§  21.  Agnatic  Belattonshlp.  —  In  the  matriarchate  the  only 
relationship  that  exists  is  that  in  the  female  line;  in  the  patriar- 
chate^ that  in  the  male  line.  The  family  constitutes  a  shut-in  group 
under  the  power  of  a  head  such  as  the  Roman  '^  paterfamilias  "; 
relationship  is  the  bond  which  imites  the  members  of  the  family 
with  this  head  and  with  one  another;  it  is  the  result  less  of  com- 
munity of  blood  than  of  the  tothority  of  the  head,  and,  as  the 
women  are  never  at  the  head  of  the  family,  relationship  never 
comes  from  them.  Thus  one  is  the  agnate  of  the  brother  of  one's 
father,  and  not  of  the  brother  of  one's  mother.  Descent  from  the 
same  father  (agnation)  is  lost  for  anybody  who  goes  out  of  the 
family;  for  example,  for  the  daughter  who  in  marrying  passes 
under  the  ^^manus"  of  her  husband  and  escapes  the  power  of 
her  father,  or  for  the  son  given  in  adoption.  One  could  not  be- 
long to  two  families  at  one  and  the  same  time  any  more  than  one 
could  have  two  fatherlands.  At  the  death  of  the  head  his  children 
become  "  sui  juris  " ;  the  one  "  domus  "  is  replaced  by  several  new 
ones.  The  diange  which  then  takes  place  does  not  break  the 
agnation;  it  still  exists  between  all  those  who  have  been  under 
the  same  power,  or  would  have  been  so  if  the  **  paterfamilias  " 
had  lived  indefinitely. 

At  Rome  this  relationship  in  the  family  line  was  called  Agnation 
(among  the  Slavs  of  the  South  it  was  called  relationship  by  the 
main  blood);  this  was  contrasted  with  natural  relationship,  or 
Cognation  ^  (relationship  by  the  inferior  blood  among  the  Slavs 
of  the  South)  which  included  the  relatives  in  the  female  line  as 
well  as  the  relatives  in  the  male  line,  and  which  is  relationship  as 
we  understand  it,  derived  from  the  fact  of  consanguinity.  The 
Roman  and  unilateral  relationship  preceded  the  double  relation- 
ship of  modem  law.  The  effects  of  relationship  —  which  were 
mutual  protection  against  attack  and  mutual  defense,  the  duty 
of  avenging  pffenses  against  a  relative,  impediments  to  mar- 
riage, rights  of  guardianship  and  succession,  and  the  right  to 
the  name  and  to  be  worshiped  —  resulted  only  among  ag- 
nates: thus  the  Ossetes  allowed  marriage  with  the  mother's 

1  Aldus  GeUius,  X.  23. 

*  HoweveTi  the  Roman  law  admits  impediments  to  marriage  between 
cognates. 
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^ter  and  looked  upon  it  as  being  disgraceful  if  it  were  with 
4e  father's  sister.^ 

$22.  Syitemfl  of  Suoeesaioii.  —  One  of  the  most  important 
^Qsequences  of  relationship  is  the  conferring  of  rights  of  succes- 
sion.   Under  the  patriarchal  ^stem  succession  is  organized  in 
various  ways.    If  the  family  community  survives  its  head,  the 
eldest  male  member  of  the  community  is  chosen  by  the  others  to 
succeed;  this  would  ordinarily  be  the  eldest  brother  of  the  de^ 
ceased  or  a  near, relative,  because  he  is  of  suitable  age  and  con- 
stitutes a  military  chief  already  appointed;  he  is  alr^uiy,  during 
tbe  lifetime  of  the  head  whose  place  he  must  take,  the  latter's 
natural  assistant  (tanistry  in  Ireland).^     This  seniority,  how- 
ever, made  way  for  primogeniture,  properly  so  called,  or  right  of 
pr^moseniture,  by  virtue  of  which  the  eldest  son  of  the  deceased 
excludes  both  his  brothers  and  his  uncles.    The  struggle  between 
the  uncle  and  the  nephew  was,  it  would  seem,  keen  and  long. 
It  the  family  should  be  dissolved  and  each  one  of  its  members 
should  form  a  separate  household,  the  right  of  primogeniture  was 
&lso  practised.     But  it  was  not  a  rare  thing  to  find  the  yoimgest 
of  the  sons  being  favored  and  receiving  the  paternal  house;  this  is 
the  right  of  "Juvelgneurie"  or  of  "matneti"  (minority),*  the  very 

\  The  Irish  Laws,  which  recognize  agnation  or  relationship  only  in  the 
o^e  line,  distingui^  between  four  groups  of  relatives  in  each  one  of  which 
ij^ationship  ceases  with  the  fourth  generation  (as  in  the  Athenian  law). 
These  groups  or  "parenteles,''  which  are  analogous  to  those  whose  existence 
u  ordinarily  admitted  in  the  Germanic  law,  form  concentric  circles,  as  is  seen 
Irom  the  following  table: 


!•  Great  grandfather.  —  Relationship 

of  the  3d  phalanx  C'indfine"). 
J-  Great  uncle. 
J'  Great  uncle's  son. 
*•  Great  uncle's  grandson. 
!•  Grandfather.   —  Relationship  of 
„  ,,  the  2d  phalanx  ("  iarfine  ") 
;•  JJncle. 
J-  Uncle's  son. 
*•  Uncle's  grandson. 


1.  Father.  —  Relationship  of  the  1st 
phalanx  C'derbhfine"). 

2.  Brother. 

3.  Brother's  son. 

4.  Brother's  grandson. 

1.  The  deceased.  —  Relationship  of 
the  hand  C'geilfine") 

2.  Son. 

3.  Grandson. 

4.  Great  grandson. 

5.  Great  grandson's  son. 

^c  inheritance  was  conferred  upon  the  first  group  of  relatives  of  the  deceased 
i  plfine");  and  if  this  group  did  not  exist,  then  upon  the  three  others  in  the 
wuowing  proportion:  Ji  to  the  2d:  J4  of  Ji  to  the  3d;  J4  of  Ji  to  the  4th. 
.  '  Tanistry."  an  English  word  derived  from  the  Irish  word,  '^  tanist,"  second 
^  nui](  [j^  ^^Q  kin|(dom.  the  heir  presumptive  of  the  king.  When  a  chief  was 
^^cted  there  was  join^^a  with  him  as  his  eventual  heir  the  eldest  of  his  broth- 
^i  by  this  means  the  disadvantages  resulting  from  a  vacancy  in  the  sover- 
5p^  power  or  from  the  youth  of  the  heir  were  avoided.  Nephews  found 
l^^^lves  excluded  by  uieir  uncles;  there  was  no  partition;  the  ''tanist" 
IX*  everything:  De  Valrogerj  p.  637;  Sumner  Maine,  "Instit.  primit.,"p.  230; 
*jude8  sur  I'anc.  Droit,"  p.  169. 

The  right  of  younger  sons  existed  in  the  country  of  Wales;  in  England 
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opposite  of  the  right  of  primogeniture.^  Sometimes  also  an  equal 
partition  takes  place  between  the  sons,  and  when  this  is  so  it  b 
similar  to  the  old  custom  of  Irish  gaTeUdnd:  ^  when  a  man  dies  his 
inheritance  is  not  divided  among  his  sons,  but  the  chief  of  the 
*'  seven/'  or  dan,  to  which  he  belongs,  takes  the  succession  in  order 
to  make  a  new  partition  of  all  the  lands  belonging  to  the  "  seven," 
and  gives  a  portion  to  each  one  according  to  his  age.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  system  of  succession,  the  exdlusion  of  women 
is  one  of  its  essential  rules.  The  Salic  Liaw  in  its  most  celebrated 
provisions  confers  the  land  upon  the  heirs  of  the  male  sex 
exclusively. 

§  23.  Anoestor  Worship,  which  is  closely  connected  with  the 
patriarchate,  completed  the  organization  of  the  family  by  making 
of  its  head  a  god  after  his  death,  just  as  he  had  been  a  master 
during  his  life.  It  is  the  duty  of  his  descendants  to  render  him 
funeral  honors  and  the  customary  worship.  And  it  is  a  great 
misfortune  not  to  have  any  posterity.  Celibacy  b  a  crime,  the 
repudiation  of  a  barren  wife  a  duty  of  consdenoe,  adultery  at  the 
same  time  a  sacrilege  and  a  robbery,  —  a  sacrilege  because  it 
creates  a  risk  of  introducing  strangers  into  the  family,  and  a 
robbery  because  the  wife  is  almost  a  chattel  of  her  husband. 
Adoption  is  looked  upon  by  a  pious  man  as  a  last  resource  whereby 
he  may  prevent  the  extinction  of  his  family.' 

§  24.  Family  CommunitieB.  —  The  modem  family  is  derived 
from  the  old  patriarchal  family;  but  the  latter  for  a  long  time  con- 
sisted of  a  large  group  of  persons,  whereas  to-day  the  family  is 
formed  of  one  couple  and  the  children  who  are  their  issue.  Let 
us  endeavor  to  get  some  idea  of  these  family  communities  of 

(borough  Engliah),  and  in  Brittany,  according  to  a  few  local  Customs,  such  as 
the  Custom  of  Rohan:  Bourdot  de  Richebourg^  IV,  408.  It  is  also  met  with  in 
many  other  places.  —  for  example,  in  certain  of  the  Swiss  customs. 

^  As  to  the  rignt  of  primogeniture  cf,  infra.  According  to  Maine  it  was 
derived  from  the  tanistry  S3rstem. 

2  Sumner  Maine,  ''Etudes  siu*  Tancien  Droit,"  p.  231  j  De  VaJbroger,  p.  627. 
Report  of  Sir  John  Davis,  attorney-general  at  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  on  the  Irish  custom  of  gavelkind  cited  by  Laiodeye,  ''De  la 
Proi)ri^t^.''  4tn  ed.  p.  291.  The  gavelkind  of  the  County  of  Kent,  or  ecjual 
partition  between  all  the  sons,  seems  to  be  connected  with  the  Irish  gavelkmd. 

'  In  Ireland,  among  the  Scandinavians,  and  among  the  Ossetes,  it  is 
customary  for  the  father  to  have  his  son  brought  up  in  some  family  other 
than  his  own,  or  by  some  one  other  than  himself.  There  exists  between  the 
child  and  the  person  bringing  him  up  a  tie  of  relationship  ("Fosterage''  in 
Ireland).  In  many  places  the  formalities  of  adoption  imitate  birth.  Duh 
darus  tells  us  that  Juno  held  Hercules  against  her  breast  and  let  him  slide  to 
the  ground  throu^  her  garments,  "which  is  still  done  by  the  barbarians 
when  they  wish  to  adopt  a  child  ":  MicheUt,  "Origines  du  Dr,  Ft,"  p.  10. 
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fonner  times:  "domus/'  fire,  " maisonnfe,"  "Hausgenossen- 
schaft/'^  joint-family,  which  must  not  be  confused  with  the  more 
extensive  group  of  the  "gens,"  dan,  or  "Sippe/* 

The  ancient  family  communities  were  associations  of  relatives 
giving  one  another  support  and  assistance  under  all  circumstances, 
for  attack  and  for  defense,  for  military  expeditions  as  well  as  for 
fanning.  They  took  the  place  of  the  State,  carried  out  police 
duties  within  themselves,  organized  a  guardianship  for  the  weak, 
the  women  and  orphans,  were  responsible  for  the  acts  of  their 
members  outside  of  the  community,  dispensed  charity  and  managed 
the  household  affairs  prudently.  We  must  think  of  them  as  mod- 
ded  after  the  Servian  ^'sadruga''^  to  the  number  of  twenty  indi- 
viduals, sometimes  more,  all  relatives  or  else  persons  who  had 
become  members  of  the  family  by  marriage  or  adoption,  with  a 
diosen  head  ("domacin,"  "gospodar")  from  among  the  oldest 
and  the  married  people.  His  wife,  the  "domadca,"  directs  the 
household.  The  chief  is,  outside  of  the  commimity,  the  represen- 
tative of  the  family;  he  negotiates  with  third  parties,  he  takes 
part  in  the  political  assemblies  (such  as  munidpal  councils),  he 
is  in  touch  with  the  religious  and  political  authorities,  and  he  is 
responsible  for  the  payment  of  taxes.  Within  the  community  he 
exerdses  a  disdplinary  authority  over  the  members  of  the  family, 
he  enjoys  certain  honors  (they  rise  when  he  enters,  he  distributes 
to  each  one  a  share  of  the  food),  he  manages  the  land  belonging 
to  the  community,  designates  the  work  to  be  done  by  each  one, 
keeps  the  funds,  and  provides  for  the  needs  of  the  community. 
The  family  assembly  ("skuptschina")»  where  all  the  members 
have  a  vote,  is  consulted  upon  serious  questions  (borrowings,  etc.), 
recdves  the  accounts  of  the  chief,  deddes  upon  marriages  within 
the  community,  brings  in  new  members  and  exdudes  others,  dis- 
diarges  the  chief  and  prescribes  partition.  The  members  of  the 
community  have  a  right  to  lodging,  food  and  clothing;  those 
who  are  males  and  have  attained  majority  have  a  vote  in  the 
family  council;  they  may  forsake  the  community,  but  they  must 

^  "Qenealopa,"  "fara''  among  the  Germans,  "oonsorteriae"  m  Tus- 
cany, ''trev"  m  Gaul,  "fine"  in  Ireland,  and  "verv''  in  Russia:  Kovalewaky, 
"N.  R.  H.."  1896. 


*  Descrioed  bv  Boffisic  among  the  Slavs  of  the  South.    C/.  Kovalewaky 
ith  regard  to  the  Qnetes  of  the  Caucasus.    In  the  sixteenth  century  Guy 
CoquUle  gives  a  similar  table  of  the  servile  conununities  in  Nivemais  (''Quest. 


8ur  les  Coutumes,"  no.  58);  Daresie,  p.  244.  The  '^masades"  ("mansata," 
manse)  which  have  been  studied  by  M.  Bauby  in  Languedoc,  are  only  a 
variation  fA  these  ("Rec.  de  TAcad.  de  L^gisl.  de  Toulouse,"  1885,  p.  69). 
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obtain  the  consent  of  the  chief  in  order  temporarily  to  absent 
themselves  from  it.  The  immovable  belongings  of  the  commmiity 
are  inalienable,  indivisible  and  cannot  be  disposed  of  by  will;  the 
women  can  make  no  claim  to  them  and  have  to  content  them- 
selves with  a  marriage  portion  consisting  of  movables;  the  men 
have  as  their  absolute  property  only  a  portion  of  their  earnings 
("pecuhum  "). 

This  primitive  type  of  the  family  commmiity  has  left  traces 
everywhere.  It  is  as  a  relic  of  the  primitive  community  that  the 
Roman  law  designates  children  as  its  heirs.  The  Cretan  law  of 
Grortyne  declares  that  the  father  is  master  of  the  children  and  of 
the  property,  and  that  it  rests  with  him  as  to  how  partition  shall 
be  made.  This  recalls  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son:  ''And  the 
youngest  of  the  two  children  said  to  his  father,  'My  father,  give 
me  the  share  of  the  possessions  which  is  mine';  and  the  father 
divided  it  with  them."  It  is  very  evident  that  here  we  are  not 
concerned  with  a  share  of  an  inheritance,  but  with  a  share  of  a 
community.^ 

§  25.  Diasolution  of  Family  Commuiiities.  Bvolution  towarda 
the  Simple  Family.  —  How  did  the  family  composed  of  associates 
become  dissolved  to  make  way  for  the  elementary  family  com- 
posed only  of  the  father,  the  mother  and  the  children?  It  was 
because,  though  a  force,  a  defensive  arrangement,  which  was 
necessary  in  those  troublous  times,  it  was  also  a  hindrance  and  a 
tyranny  for  the  individual,  —  a  tyranny  in  every  instance,  an  an- 
noyance  under  all  circumstances,  the  most  hateful  of  servitudes; 
one  only  submitted  to  it  very  reluctantly  because  one  could  find 
no  other  means  of  obtaining  the  security  which  was  indispensable. 
Just  as  soon  as  the  State  gained  strength  and  its  protection  be- 
came sufficiently  effective  to  enable  one  to  dispense  with  the  pro- 
tection of  the  household  the  individual  became  detached  from 
the  group  and  formed  an  independent  family. 

§  26.  Polygamy.  —  The  family  has  thus  evolved  from  a  com- 
munity which  became  more  and  more  extended  towards  a  re- 
stricted group  including  only  the  father  and  mother  with  their 
descendants.  Monogamy  has  been  the  last  step  of  progress  in  this 
direction;  but,  even  in  our  day,  polygamy  is  still  practised  among 
many  people.    When  a  man  procures  wives  by  purchasing  them 

^  After  the  death  of  the  father  the  children  sometimes  remain  in  joint 
I>08seBsion:  "Rotharis/'  167;  Capitulary  of  818-19,  c.  6  (I,  282).  On  the 
right  of  inheritance  qf.  in^ra. 
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or  canying  them  off,  if  he  has  sufficient  wealth  and  power,  he  will 
hardly  limit  himself  to  only  one.  The  prejudices  tend  to  foster 
polygamy  (such  as  the  one  which  compels  a  man  to  live  apart 
from  his  wife  as  soon  as  pregnancy  is  disclosed,  and  even  so  long 
as  the  child  has  not  been  weaned;  that  is  to  say,  often  for  three 
or  four  years);  and  motives  of  an  economical  nature  have  the 
same  tendency;  in  women  are  seen  above  all,  useful  workers, 
workers  who  are  all  the  more  valuable  because  they  receive  no 
salaries.  In  Germania,  according  to  what  Tacitus  tells  us,  the 
man  fought,  the  woman  worked.  ''  If  a  Redskin  succeeds  in  ac- 
quiring five  or  six  wives  his  position  becomes  quite  important, 
their  work  being  profitable  to  the  family  in  other  ways  than  himt* 
ingi  which  is  the  only  occupation  which  the  husband  will  consent 
to  indulge  in." 

The  more  numerous  the  wives,  the  less  work  does  each  one  of 
them  have  to  do.  Therefore  it  is  not  a  rare  thing  to  find  them 
quarreling  with  their  husband  in  order  to  drive  him  to  polygamy. 
^'Livingstone  related  before  the  Makololo  women  that  in  England 
a  man  could  marry  only  one  wife,  and  that  he  was  held  bound  to 
be  absolutely  faithful  to  her.  The  imanimous  reply  to  this  was 
that  one  was  very  unfortunate  to  Uve  in  such  a  country  as  that.'' 

Other  causes  of  polygamy  are  premature  old  age  and  barren- 
ness of  savage  women  as  a  result  of  excessive  labor,  privation  and 
bad  treatment.  The  chiefs  have  several  wives  so  as  to  give  more 
brilliancy  to  their  suites,  or  in  order  to  procure  themselves  alli- 
ances; so  in  the  "Germania"  of  Tacitus,  18:  "The  African  and  the 
^bitant  of  India  are  as  proud  of  the  number  of  their  wives  as 
we  would  be  of  the  number  of  horses  in  our  stables."  Finally,  if 
wars  are  continually  carried  on  and  all  the  men  are  fighting  and 
°^ny  perish,  —  which  is  the  case  among  primitive  societies,  — 
a  polygamous  tribe  will  prevail  over  a  monogamous  one  because 
the  number  of  births  in  the  latter  will  be  more  numerous. 

§27.  Evolution  towards  Monogamy.  —  Whatever  the  reasons 
^  Wor  of  polygamy  may  be,  it  encoimters  an  insurmountable 
obstacle:  the  number  of  women  is  quite  perceptibly  equal  every- 
where to  the  number  of  men;  if  one  man  has  several  wives,  there 
will  be  others  who  have  none  at  all;  this  will  always  prevent  polyg- 
^^y  from  becoming  general.  It  is  disappearing  at  the  present 
™e  as  a  consequence  of  religion,  morals,  and  the  material  diffi- 
culties of  living.  In  India  more  than  ninety-five  i)er  cent  of  the 
Mahometans  are  driven  to  monogamy  by  necessity.    The  Moors 
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and  the  Kabyles  hardly  ever  have  more  than  one  wife.  It  is  the 
same  in  Persia  and  in  Egypt.  One  complaint  is  that  the  peace 
of  the  polygamous  household  must  often  be  disturbed.  The 
legislator  finds  himself  compelled  to  regulate  the  rights  and  duties 
of  husbands;  according  to  the  Koran,  the  Mahometan  must  regu- 
larly frequent  the  three  or  four  wives  which  the  law  permits  him 
to  have.  Often  each  wife  has  a  separate  house.  In  the  absence 
of  such  precautions  as  these  jealousy  will  result  in  its  natural  con- 
sequences: quarrels,  struggles,  bad  treatment  (in  the  Fiji  Islands 
the  rival  wives  eat  each  other's  noses,  liieraUy,  in  order  to  dis- 
figure one  another).  The  rivalry  between  different  wives  becomes 
complicated  by  the  rivalry  between  the  children  of  various  wives. 
In  this  way  polygamy  is  found  to  be  one  of  the  causes  of  the  down- 
fall of  the  family. 

§  28.  Forms  of  Transition.  —  1st,  Polygamy  with  prominence 
of  one  wife;  2d,  Monogamy  with  concubinage;  3d,  Monogamy 
together  with  the  possession  of  women  slaves.  —  In  the  polyga- 
mous family  a  hierarchy  comes  to  be  established  among  the  wives; 
one  of  them  occupies  the  highest  place,  either  because  of  her  for- 
tune or  else  because  she  was  imited  to  her  husband  by  the  solem- 
nities of  a  religious  marriage.  Among  the  Mormons  only  the 
first  wife  bore  die  husband's  name.  In  Turkey  the  first  wife  in 
point  of  time  is  mistress  of  the  house;  the  others  must  obey  her; 
only  her  children  inherit  the  position  and  possessions  of  the  father. 
The  second  wife  differs  little  from  the  concubine,^  who  is  ordinarily 
of  low  extraction,  is  bought  at  a  rather  low  price,  and  to  whom 
one  is  united  without  any  marriage  ceremony.^  The  concubine 
in  her  turn  is  similar  to  the  freed  woman  and  the  slave. 

§  29.  Monogamy  has  thus  prevailed  among  the  superior  races. 
It  is  beyond  a  doubt  that  it  is  much  better  than  polygamy, 
even  with  those  unfortunate  correctives  which  form  its  accom- 
paniment,—  adulteiy,  concubinage,  and  prostitution,  —  but 
which  we  must  not  forget  are  far  from  being  unknown  among 
people  who  practise  polygamy.  It  better  assures  peace  in  the 
household,  harmony  of  ideas,  and  unity  of  purpose.  It  avoids 
rivalries  and  quarrels,  whether  between  the  wives  or  between  the 

^  On  Roman  concubinage  cf.  P.  F.  Oirardf '' Manuel  de  Dr.  Rom.,"  p.  177. 

s  "According  to  the  law  of  Jutland,  I,  27,  the  concubine  becomes  a  law- 
ful wife  when  she  has  lived  in  the  house  for  tnree  winters.''  Cf.  GattM,  I,  111: 
the  Roman  "manus''  is  acquired  by  cohabitation  during  a  year  (unless  there 
has  been  an  interruption  ot  the  "trinocUum").  —  In  China  the  lawful  wife 
is  by  a  legal  fiction  considered  the  mother  of  the  children  of  the  concubines 
or  lesser  wives. 
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children  bom  of  the  various  wives.  If  mortality  among  men  is 
not  too  great,  it  is  more  fruitful  than  the  polygamous  family;  for, 
although  there  may  be  fewer  children  bom,  fewer  also  die;  they 
are  more  loved,  better  brought  up.  Monogamy  alone  protects 
the  dignity  of  the  woman,  and,  consequently,  that  of  the  man. 

§30.  lYolution  towards  the  Independence  of  Children. — 
The  domestic  authority,  which  was  at  first  only  a  form  of  the 
right  of  ownership,  has  gone  on  being  differentiated  and  becoming 
weakened;  to-day  it  is  no  longer  anything  but  the  shadow  of  it- 
self. In  Rome  it  meant  the  right  of  life  and  death  and  ended  only 
with  the  decease  of  the  "paterfamilias";  in  Gaul  among  the 
Galates  it  presented  the  same  characteristics.  The  Germanic 
^'mundium,"  ^  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  contrast  with  the 
Roman  "potestas,"  did  not  originally  differ  perceptibly  there- 
from; it  was  not  a  sort  of  guardianship  organized  in  the  interest 
of  the  weak,  but  it  became  so.  It  has  been  wrongly  maintained 
that  the  child  who  was  politically  emancipated  by  the  taking  up 
of  aims  in  the  popular  assembly,  "  ipso  facto  "  ceased  to  be  under 
thepatemal^mundium."^  This  is  not  so  at  all.  In  order  that  this 
ought  be  so  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  found  a  separate  estab- 
lishment or  to  i>ass  under  somebody  else's  authority,  into  another 
family;  perhaps,  however,  he  did  tliereby  acquire  the  right  to  go 
away  from  the  hearth  of  his  father,  should  he  wish  to  do  so.  In 
Ireland  old  age '  caused  the  father  to  lose  his  authority.^  The 
State  thrust  itself  into  the  administration  of  the  group  that  was 
fonnerly  independent.  It  has  controlled  the  exercise  of  the  pa- 
ternal power,  repressed  abuses,  and  transformed  this'  power  into 
one  of  protection  in  the  interest  of  the  children.  The  father  was 
fonneriy  a  despot  with  respect  to  his  children;  he  has  become  a 
guide  and  older  brother  who  is  respected  (or  whom  one  is  sup- 

*  "Mundium,"  an  ekpression  made  use  of  in  the  barbarian  laws,  comes 
from  "mirnt/'  a  literal  equivalent  of  the  Latin  "  manus."  The  holder  of  the 
'mundium"  is  called  "mimt,"  "mimtporo,"  '^mundoaldus/'  "foramundo." 
w<  "Vonnund,"  guardian  in  the  eziating  German  law. 

'  If  the  young  man  receives  anna  from  anyone  other  than  his  father,  —  for 
pwnple,  from  a  chief,  —  he  then  enters  that  family's  "clientele".  {Brunnerf 
\  77;  Heudery  "Instit.,"  II,  435)  or  becomes  his  adopted  son:  Sokm,  "Proc^ 
oelaLSalV^app.  V. 

'  Moreover,  it  is  a  duty  for  children  to  kill  and  eat  their  relatives  who 
we  become  old  and  stricken  down  with  infirmities. 

*  lyAHxris  ds  JvbainmUe,  "La  Puiss.  pat.  en  Irlande"  ("R.  Celt.,"  1891, 
^1  241).  Unless  he  is  emancipated  the  son  cannot  contract  without  the 
cottent  of  his  father;  but,  if  he  has  assumed  the  care  of  his  old  and  invalid 
jftther,  the  disability  ceases;  when  he  refuses  to  take  care  of  his  father  the 
latter  may  adopt  a  relative  or  a  stranger  ("mac  gor")  who  succeeds  him  if 
we  other  relatives  have  approved  of  the  adoption. 
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posed  to  respect)  and  scarcely  more.  On  coming  of  age  the  child, 
whether  a  son  or  a  daughter,  is  always  emancipated,  even  if  he 
continues  to  live  with  his  parents.  The  right  of  correction  still 
exists,  but  only  to  a  very  much  lesser  degree  and  under  the  sur- 
veillance of  the  public  authorities.  The  possessions  of  a  child 
who  is  a  minor  are  taken  care  of  by  the  father;  he  is  sometimes 
allowed  to  have  the  enjoyment  of  them,  but  still  with  reservations, 
—  so  much  so  that  for  him  it  is  rather  a  care  than  a  benefit.  In 
case  he  abuses  his  power  the  father  is  deprived  of  the  paternal 
power.  If  the  father  dies,  or  in  case  of  his  absence  or  of  some  im- 
pediment, it  is  the  mother  who  exercises  this  power. 

§  31.  Evolution  towards  tine  Bmaneipatlan  of  tine  Woman.  — 
From  a  slave,  which  she  was  first  of  all,  woman  has  become  al- 
most the  equal  of  man.  The  beginning  of  this  evolution  is  to  be 
found,  according  to  an  opinion  that  was  formerly  widespread, 
in  the  old  Germanic  customs.  However,  marriage  among  the 
Alemanni  as  it  is  described  by  Tacitus,  18,  is  only  marriage  by  pur- 
chase: "The  wife  does  not  bring  any  marriage  portion  to  the 
husband;  it  is  the  husband  who  settles  a  marriage  portion  on 
his  wife.  The  parents  and  near  relatives  accept  the  presents, 
which  are  not  those  that  one  uses  to  please  women  or  those  with 
which  a  newly  married  woman  decks  herself,  but  oxen,  a  horse 
with  his  harness,  a  shield  with  a  staff  and  sword."  These  objects 
were  the  currency  of  that  period,  and  it  is  a  question  of  a  purdiase 
price  paid  to  the  parents,  and  not  to  the  woman  herself,  for  Taci- 
tus adds:  "In  exchange  the  husband  receives  the  wife  as  his 
spouse " ;  f rbm  whom  does  he  receive  her  if  not  from  her  parents? 
"The  wife  on  her  side  offers  a  few  arms  to  her  husband  ";  "aliquid 
armorum,"  which  can  only  be  understood  to  apply  to  a  share  of 
little  importance.  Tacitus  has  seen  in  these  objects  symbols  of 
the  life  in  conunon  which  the  spouses  were  about  to  lead;  the  wife 
will  learn  by  this  means  that  she  will  have  to  share  the  fatigues 
and  dangers  of  her  husband.  But  this  symbolical  interpretation 
of  the  Germanic  marriage  differs  too  much  from  the  results  fur- 
nished by  a  comparison  of  legislation  and  the  later  law  ^  for  us 
to  be  able  to  accept  it.  The  high  character  of  the  conjugal  imion 
is  scarcely  compatible  with  the  facility  with  which  it  can  be  re- 
pudiated on  the  part  of  the  husband.    If  the  adultery  of  the  wife 

1  ''L.  Saxon.."  49,  65:  "uxorem  emere/'  43:  ''pretium  emptionis"; 
Richihofen,  **L.  Sax.,"  288,  291;  ''L.  Burg./'  34,  42,  61:  "pueUa  emta."  In 
the  fifteenth  century  the  purchase  of  women  is  still  practised  among  the 
Dithmarches. 
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b  rarely  met  with,  —  and  the  severity  of  the  penalty  which  she 
mcurs  is  not  unconnected  with  this  result,  —  the  irregularities  of 
the  husband  remain  unpunished.  In  certain  towns  second  mar- 
riages are  unknown,  "unum  corpus  unaque  vita  ";  but  this  affects 
only  women;  the  husband  may  contract  a  second  marriage,  and 
then  the  saying  "unum  corpus  "  is  found  to  be  false,  especially  if 
the  husband  is  polygamous;  the  wife,  according  to  the  Germanic 
ideas,  should  die  with  her  husband,  rather  after  the  manner  of 
the  suttee  in  India.  The  modem  feeling  of  respect  for  women  has 
nothing  in  conunon  with  that  magical  power  which  the  Alemanni 
believed  them  to  possess;  had  such  feeling  existed  they  would  never 
have  been  subjected  to  the  most  arduous  labor,  while  the  men 
i^emamed  idle;  they  would  not  have  been  excluded  from  the  pa- 
ternal succession,  and  they  would  not  have  been  under  perpetual 
guardianship.^ 

§  32.  The  Same.  —  In  reality  the  elevation  of  the  conditioil  of 
women  had  its  origin  in  the  Roman  law,  in  the  Christian  ideas, 
and  in  the  customs  resulting  therefrom.  As  a  young  girl  or  a 
widow,  the  woman  has  ceased  to  be  under  guardianship.  She 
only  lacks  political  rights,  and,  there  are  even  countries  where 
she  enjoys  these.  Her  parents  do  not  marry  her  any  more  against 
her  will;  she  marries  herself.  The  power  of  the  husband  itself  has 
been  weakened.  The  husband  is  reduced  to  the  supervision  of 
the  household,  with  a  moral  and  sometimes  a  material  responsi- 
bility which  is  very  heavy.  Formerly  the  husband  alone  had  the 
right  to  repudiate  his  wife.  In  our  day  divorce  is  no  longer  a  pre- 
rogative of  the  man's;  the  woman  may  demand  it  for  the  same 
causes,  and  even  for  incompatibility  of  disposition,  or  without  any 
aenous  reason,  according  to  the  Swiss  law. 

The  wife,  who  under  the  primitive  patriarchal  system  was  "in 
nuinu  mariti,"  and  who  for  this  reason  could  have  nothing  of  her 
^>  now  possesses  a  fortune  of  her  own.  The  purchase  price 
P^d  by  the  husband  to  the  relatives  of  the  wife  ^  is  changed  into 

*  Tacitus,  "Germ.,"  18,  19.    Cf.  15,  8;  Procope,  "Be  BeU.  Goth.,"  II,  14 
jaaulfis:  the  widow  givee  up  her  life  on  the  tomb  of  her  husband);  Michelet, 
^ee,"  p.  64. 

.  In  Ireland  the  wife's  father  reoeiyes  the  entire  purchase  price  for  the 
urn  marriage:  for  the  second  marriage  the  father  receives  two-thirds  and  the 
^^  fHie-thira;  for  the  third  marriage  each  one  receives  a  half;  at  each  new 
^UTiage  the  share  given  to  the  father  decreases  until  the  twenty-first  mar- 
1^  when  he  reodves  nothing.  If  there  is  no  father,  then  the  brother  who 
u  the  head  of  the  family  exercises  these  rights;  but  he  gets  only  half  of 
jyt  the  father  would  have  received:  D'Arbais  de  JubairwiUe,  "R.  Celt.,"  Ill, 
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a  dower  for  the  widow;  the  relatives  have  left  only  a  fictitious 
price;  for  example,  the  "sou"  and  the  "denier"  of  the  Prankish 
Customs.  Originally,  the  wife  entered  the  husband's  family 
without  anything;  she  brought  with  her  no  property  excepting  a 
few  small  objects  such  as  dothing,  necklaces  and  the  rough  or- 
naments of  primitive  times,  —  the  only  possessions  which  she 
obtained  from  her  father.  But  in  time  the  reasons  which  had  ex- 
cluded her  from  this  inheritance  were  weakened;  the  daughters 
inherited,  at  least  if  there  were  no  brothers,  and  brought  their 
husbands  so  important  a  marriage  portion  that  it  was  the  por- 
tion rather  than  the  woman  that  one  married.^  This  is  just  the 
opposite  of  what  took  place  in  the  old  times,  and  the  contrast 
between  these  two  systems  had  struck  Tacitus:  *'  Among  the  Ale- 
manni,"  says  he,  "the  wife  brings  no  marriage  portion  to  her 
husband;  it  is  the  husband  who  makes  a  settlement  upon  the  wife." 
Ownership  for  the  wife  means  emancipation.  In  proportion  as 
she  becomes  more  wealthy  she  becomes  more  independent  of  her 
husband.  The  portion  of  her  fortune  which  she  keeps  for  her- 
self (paraphernalia)  is  often  far  greater  than  the  marriage  portion 
that  she  gives  to  her  husband.  Listen  to  the  old  Romans,  such 
as  Cato,  becoming  indignant  at  this  subjection  of  the  poor  hus- 
band to  the  rich  wife:  "At  the  time  of  one's  marriage,"  he  used  to 
say,  "one's  wife  brought  hun  a  satisfactory  marriage  portion;  smce 
that  time  she  has  received  considerable  sums  of  money  which 
she  has  not  confided  to  the  absolute  power  of  her  husband.  This 
money  she  has  lent  to  her  husband  for  interest,  and  as  soon  as 
he  gets  in  a  bad  humor  we  find  her  sending  some  paraphemalial 
slave  to  pursue  and  annoy  the  poor  man."  ' 

The  Middle  Ages  contrasted  community  of  pofsessioiiB  between 
spouses  with  the  Roman  marriage  portion  syitem.  Although 
under  this  latter  system  the  wife  is  no  longer  subject  to  the 
husband's  power,  still  she  has  absolutely  no  share  in  the  advan- 

^  As  to  the  wife's  property  in  India,  qf.  Sumner  Maine,  "Inst,  primit.," 
p.  402. 

'  In  the  Irish  law  the  position  of  the  married  woman  depends  upon  her 
fortune;  she  is  in  a  position  which  is  sometimes  inferior,  sometimes  equal,  and 
sometimes  sui>erior  to  that  of  her  husband  (the  same  in  Sumatra);  the 
husband  who  is  poor  is  only  the  servitor  of  his  rich  wife.  Women  wno  in- 
herit the  fortune  of  their  relatives  must  bind  themselves  not  to  take  tiie 
hereditary  possessions  into  another  family.  The  authority  of  the  husband 
is  broken  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  rights  of  the  wife:  lyArbcia  de 
JubainviUe^  <'R.  Celt.,''  1886,  p.  267.  Diodorus  of  Sicily  tells  us  that  among 
the  E^^yptians  the  woman  could  in  her  marriage  contract  reserve  to  henS 
authority  over  her  husband,  even  though  he  were  king. 
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tages  realized  by  the  husband  in  the  administration  of  the  prop- 
erty forming  the  marriage  portion.  The  community  still  places 
the  wife  who  has  her  own  possessions  under  the  authority  of  her 
husband;  but  the  husband  cannot  have  any  disposal  of  the 
personal  belongings  or  family  possessions  of  his  wife;  and,  as 
acquisitions  made  during  the  marriage  belong  to  both  spouses 
m  common,  she  receives  her  share  of  them  when  the  marriage 
is  dissolved,  —  a  thing  which  is  perfectly  equitable  when  her 
personal  possessions  or  her  labor  has  contributed,  as  happens 
more  often  than  not,  to  the  acquisition  of  these  possessions  by 
the  community. 

In  England,  where  the  community  was  never  introduced,  the 
evolution  of  the  marriage  contract  was  the  same  as  at  Rome. 
The  "feme  covert,"  who  was  absorbed  in  and  annihilated  by  her 
husband,  resembles  the  Roman  wife  ''in  manu  mariti."  But  the 
Qvil  law  was  often  evaded,  and  the  Law  of  1882  (Married  Woman's 
Property  Act)  sanctioning  an  emancipation  which  had  already 
taken  place  in  fact,  has  given  her  the  free  administration  and 
the  free  disposal  of  her  possessions;  she  is  merely  asked  to  con- 
tribute her  share  to  the  expenses  of  the  marriage;  she  is  in  the 
same  position  as  a  silent  partner. 

Baparate  maintenance  while  waiting  for  the  attainment  of  a 
judicial  separation,  say  the  pessimists.  Can  this  really  be  the 
^  step  towards  the  disintegration  of  that  partnership  which 
better  than  any  other  has  succeeded  in  assuring  at  one  and  the 
same  time  the  preservation  of  the  species  and  the  well-being  of 
individuals?  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it  a  means  of  still  further 
purifymg  the  ideal  of  the  Christian  family,  that  great  school  of 
devotion  and  self-denial?  ^ 

^J  Labovlayef  "Recherches  sur  la  Condition  civile  et  politique  des  Femmes/' 
}M3;  P.  Gide,  "Etude  sur  la  Condition  priv6e  de  la  Femme,"  2d  ed.,  1885 
(added  to  by  Esmein),  —  Condorcet,  in  hia  ^'Esquisse  des  Progrds  de  rtsjjrit 
hmnain,"  already  claimed  equalitjr  of  the  sexes.  The  Code  of  the  Convention 
did  not  contain  an^  article  relating  to  the  husband's  power.  In  our  own 
oentiuT  the  emancipation  of  women  has  been  sought  for  by  the  School  of 
oaint^Simon:  /.  Stuart  MiU,  "Subjection  of  Women,"  French  translation. 
}^4;  Bebdf  "Ueber  die  Gegenw&rtige  und  Zukunftifire  SteUung  der  Frauen," 
if  8;  Bridd,  "La  Puissance  marit^e/'  1879;  "Le  Droit  des  Femmes  et  le 
Manage,"  1893. 
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B.    BEMAINS  OF  COLLECTITB 
OWNERSHIP 

J  45.  (I)  The  Manorial  System. 
§  46,  47.    (II)  The  Rights  of   Per- 
emption and  Repurchase. 
§  48.  (Ill)  The  "Flurzwang." 
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§  49.  (IV)  The  Rights  of  Commons. 
§  50.  "  Allmends." 

§  51.  Feudalism  and  Rights  of  Com- 
mons. 
i  52.  Theory  of  the  Feudists. 

53.  Theory  of  the  Romanists. 

54.  The  Revolutionary  Law. 

55.  Partition  of   Rights  of  Com« 

mons. 

G.    FAMILY  JOINT  OWNSBBHIP 

§  56.  Family  Joint  Ownership. 

D.    REMAINS  OF  FAMILT  JOINT 
OWNERSHIP 

!57.  (I)  Rules  of  Successions. 
58.  (II)  The  Classification  of  Im- 
movable Property  into  Per- 
sonal  Belongings    and    Ac- 
quests 

§  59.  Family  Institutions  in  Our  Pe- 
riod. 

§  dO.  (Ill)  Rules  of  Feudal  Owner- 
ship. 

§  61.  (IV)  The  Process  of  Evolution 
towards  Individual  Owner- 
ship. 


§  33.  Ownership  of  Movables  and  Ownership  of  Land.  — 
Ownership  of  movables,  which  was  the  first  in  point  of  time,  was 
originally  the  ownership  of  animals.  It  was  at  first  very  much 
restricted.  Men  who  lived  by  hmiting  and  fishing  possessed  only 
a  few  arms,  rough  utensils,  and  skins  of  animals,  which  served 
them  as  clothing  and  a  hut  in  which  they  sheltered  themselves 
at  night.  Hunting  and  fishing  were  carried  on  in  common: 
the  big  game  and  fish  that  were  captured  were  the  collective 
property  of  the  group.  There  was  no  idea  of  any  appropriation 
of  the  soil.  The  tribe  believed  itself  to  have  exclusive  rights  only 
over  its  hunting  grounds.  It  was  the  same  when  the  pastoral 
system  was  substituted  for  hunting  and  fishing.  The  ownership 
of  land  made  its  appearance  only  with  agriculture.  According 
to  an  opinion  which  was  very  generally  accepted  a  short  time  ago, 
but  which  to-day  has  many  adversaries,  the  ownership  of  land 
must  have  originated  in  the  tribe  and  the  clan,  and  then  have 
passed  to  the  family,  and  finally  to  the  individual.   The  disagree- 
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ment  on  this  subject  is  as  to  whether  the  collective  ownership  of 
the  tribe  did  or  did  not  precede  family  joint  ownership;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  first  owner  of  the  soil  was  not  the  indi- 
>idufti.  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau  could  no  longer  write:  ''The 
first  man  who,  having  enclosed  some  land,  thought  of  saying,  this 
is  mine,  and  found  people  simple  enough  to  believe  it,  was  the  true 
founder  of  the  civic  society." 

It  is  also  noticeable  that  the  right  over  land  was  not  originally 
detennined  with  the  same  exactness  that  it  is  in  oiu*  day.  It 
was  not  very  clearly  distinguished  from  the  sovereignty  which 
at  the  present  time  still  belongs  to  the  State.  During  the  feudal 
period  this  distinction  is  not  made  very  clearly.  It  is  only  in  our 
day  and  during  the  Roman  period  that  the  right  of  the  individual 
has  been  opposed  to  that  of  the  State  as  being  something  which 
cannot  be  altered. 


A.     COLLECTIVE    OWNERSHIP 

§  34.  GoUeetlve  Ownership  of  the  Clan  or  the  Tribe.  —  Agra- 
rian conununities  are  met  with  in  countries  of  the  most  widely 
different  character.^  The  "Liber  Hymnorum,"  a  manuscript  of 
the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century,  attests  their  existence  in  Ireland 
until  the  seventh  century  a.  D.:  "There  was  neither  ditch  nor 
fence  nor  stone  wall  around  the  land  until  the  period  of  the  sons 
of  Aed  Slane  (658-694),  but  only  the  undivided  fields.  Because 
of  the  great  number  of  families,  in  their  period  they  introduced 
the  division  of  land."  ^     Among  the  Arabs  of  Algeria  a  distinc- 

*  Community  of  houses  is  also  found;  for  example^  among  the  Pueblo 
nidiaos.  MoMdin,  in  his  ''Journal  des  Etate  g^n^raux  de  1484/'  speaks  of  a 
Boit  of  phalanstery  which  existed  in  his  time  in  the  region  of  the  Loire. 

'  The  Ownan^p  of  th«  SoU  amonff  the  Oaola  in  the  time  of  Caesar  does 
Dot  belong  to  the  State^  but  probably  to  the  family.  C»sar,  com()aring  the 
ciutoms  of  the  Gauls  with  those  of  the  Alemanni.  points  out  the  existence  of 
collective  ownership  in  German3r;  he  could  not  nave  failed  to  tell  us  of  its 
oistence  in  Gaul  at  the  same  time;  his  silence  has  probative  force  against 
1^  who,  like  D'Arbois  de  Jubainville,  have  maintained  the  contrary.  This 
learned  man,  in  his  ''Recherches  sur  lee  Origines  de  la  Propri4t6  foncidre  et 
desXoms  de  Lieux  habits  en  France,"  1890.  remarks  that  the  "  fundus '^  or 
Homan  domain  was  designated  by  the  family  name  of  its  first  owner  with 
the  termination  ''anus"  in  Italy  and  in  the  south  of  Gaul,  and  ''acus"  in  the 
remainder  of  Gaul;  for  example,  ''fundus  Sabiniacus,"  the  domain  of  Sabinus, 
'rom  which  are  derived  the  modem  names  of  Savignac,  Savimy,  and  S4- 
vign^.  This  is  the  wi^  in  which  most  of  the  names  of  places  in  France  origi- 
nated. He  condudes  m>m  this  that  private  ownership  in  Gaul  dates  from  the 
Soman  conquest;  at  this  time  lands  were  baptized  in  the  Roman  fashion  by 
9ving  them  the  name  of  their  owner.  This  argument  is  not  conclusive,  for 
the  Gallic  language  has  perished  and  with  it  the  names  of  the  "fundi,"  if  tnere 
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tion  is  made  between  ''arch''  lands,  which  are  left  to  the  collec- 
tive enjoyment  of  the  tribe,  and  ''melk"  lands,  which  are  mider 
the  ownership  of  individuals.  Among  the  Yolofs  on  the  coast 
of  Gorea  the  head  man  of  the  village,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
council  of  the  elders,  makes  an  annual  redivision  of  the  lands 
to  be  cultivated.  The  best  known  forms  of  this  system  of  owner- 
ship are  the  Germanic  march,  the  English  township,  the  Rus- 
sian "mir,"  the  village  communities  of  India,  and  the  Javanese 
''dessa."  ^  Each  one  of  them  has  its  separate  history  and  phases 
which  will  not  allow  of  its  being  reduced  to  a  common  type,  that 
of  agrarian  communism.  1st.  Sometimes  the  tribe  jointly  culti- 
vates the  land,  or,  at  least,  each  family  occupies  and  clears  the 
quantity  of  land  that  it  needs  until  it  is  used  up;  this  is  only  pos- 
sible when  a  population  is  very  sparse  (Archangel,  Cossacks  of 
the  Don,  certain  villages  in  Hungary  in  the  eighteenth  century). 
2d.  Sometimes  periodic  allotments  take  place,  a  thing  which  be- 
comes necessary  when  population  increases  in  order  to  prevent  a 
few  from  taking  possession  of  everything  and  leaving  nothing  for 
the  rest.  3d.  And,  finally,  sometimes  the  partition  is  absolute 
with  regard  to  arable  lands,  and  only  waste  lands,  forests  and 
pasturage  are  left  in  joint  possession. 

§  35.  The  Ownenhip  of  Land  among  the  Alemanni  is  de- 
scribed by  Caesar,  "De  BeUo  GaU.,''  VI,  22:  "[The  Alemanni] 


were  anvj  besides,  private  ownership  may  exist  without  the  land  bearing  the 

of  its  original  owner:  L^crwainj  ''Ann.  de  la  Fac.  des  Lettres  de 

deaux,"  1889,  no.  2.    Cf.  "N.  R.  H./'  1886,  478;  1887,  241. 


^  However  obscure  may  be  the  history  of  the  origin  of  Ownership  in  Borne, 
one  can  say  that  Rome  knew  family  joint  ownership  ("dominium/'  from 
"domusi  heredes  sui,"  D.,  28, 2, 11)  and  the  collective  ownership  of  the  people, 
or,  rather,  of  the  "gens":  wealth  consisted  at  first  only  in  slaves  ("familia"> 
and  in  flocks  ("pecunia'');  the  forms  of  mancipation,  the  primitive  method 
of  alienation  ana  of  the  reclaiming,  cannot  very  well  be  applied  excepting  to 
movables,  which  leads  us  to  suppose  that  land  was  inalienable;  each  head  of  a 
familv  had  as  his  own  ("heredium")  only  two  "arpents"  of  land  (H  "hec- 
tare'Oy  "a  little  enclosure  analogous  to  that  of  the  Russian  peasant,  which 
could  not  support  him  and  his,  and  besides  which  there  must  have  been  not 
only  public  woods  and  pastures,  but  conmion  arable  lands."  Lands  taken 
by  conquest  which  were  the  i>roperty  of  the  State  ("ager  publicus")  oonsiated 
of:  1st.  Those  granted  as  a  gift  or  for  a  consideration  to  citizens  and  subject  to 
an  official  limitation  ("agri  umitati").  2d.  Those  left  to  be  occupied  by  indi- 
viduals, and  ther^ore  not  officially  limited.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Empire 
this  second  category  of  lands  became  the  absolute  property  of  its  occupants; 
this  made  impossible  the  agrarian  laws  by  which  the  people  took  back  these 
lands  from  their  occupants  in  order  to  ^ant  them  to  others,  which,  strictly 
speaking,  they  had  a  nght  to  do,  but  which  brought  about  the  ruin  of  a  great 
number  of  people  and  disturbed  the  State.  From  that  time  on  "the  co- 
relation  between  limitation  and  private  ownership  ceased  to  exist."  The  family 
lands  were  thus  changed  into  private  ownership;  the  "ager  publicus"  had 
the  same  fate. 
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have  little  taste  for  agricultural  labor;  they  live  more  on  milk 
and  meat  than  on  wheat.  None  of  them  possesses  any  settled 
amount  oi  land  of  his  own;  and  none  of  them  has  any  enclosed 
fields;  but  each  year  the  chiefs  and  the  magistrates  distribute 
the  land  to  the  families  and  to  the  male  relatives.  .  .  .  The  fol- 
lowing year  they  are  compelled  to  change  places."  *  This  very 
dear  text  should  serve  to  interpret '  the  much  discussed  passage 
frran  the  '^Germania''  of  Tacitus,  26,  which  deals  with  the  same 
subject:  "The  land,"  says  Tacitus,  "is  occupied  '  en  bloc'  by  the 
community;'  its  extent  is  determined  by  the  number  of  culti- 
vators; it  is  repartitioned  among  them  according  to  their  social 
rank;  each  year  they  pass  from  one  piece  of  arable  groimd  to 
another;  ^  the  repartition  is  very  easy  because  the  fields  are  very 
vast,  and  there  are  neither  orchards  nor  pastures,  —  nothing  but 
harvests."  *^  This  certainly  must  be  a  system  of  collective  owner- 
ship not  by  the  family  but  by  the  village.  The  only  thing  that 
escapes  from  it  is  the  house  with  a  little  plot  of  land  surrounding 

*  Of,  IV.  I:  among  the  Suevi  there  was  neither  private  ownership  nor 
fimited  fielcls;  no  one  was  allowed  to  stay  longer  than  a  year  in  the  same  spot. 

>  TaeUuSf  "Germ,,"  2S:  ''summus  auctorum  divua  Julius." 

*  What  are  these  universi/'  these  oommimities?  A  group  of  ''gentes"  and 
of  "oognationes,"  corresponding  perhaps  to  the  military  divisions,  me  hundred 
and  the  "millejia." 

*  Because  the  land  which  one  occupied  at  first  has  become  used  u^. 

*  ''Ajsri  pro  numero  cultorum  ab  imiversis  invicem  (variants:  in  vices,  per 
▼ices,  vidfl)  occupantur  quos  mox  inter  se  secundum  dignationem  partiuntur; 
facilitatem  partiendi  camporum  spatia  prsestant.  Arva  per  annos  mutant 
et  superest  ager;  nee  enim  cimi  amplitudine  soli  labore  cont^dunt,  ut  pomaria 
conseninty  et  orata  separent,  et  hortos  rigent;  sola  terrae  seges  imperatur." 
C/.  Horace,  "Odes,"  III,  18.  24.  MeiUen,  III,  686.  looks  upon  "invicem"  as 
a  meaningless  repetition  ot  "imiversis"  and  strikes  it  out.  According  to 
Fustd  de  CoulangeSf  Tacitus  was  only  speaking  of  a  system  of  rotation  of 
crops.  Here  is  this  learned  man's  translation :  "  The  arable  lands  are  cultivated 
as  wdl  as  they  can  be  considering  the  small  number  of  hands  there  are  to 
cultivate  them;  they  are  only  made  valuable  in  sections  and  alternately  ('oc- 
cupantur in  vices');  this  is  done  for  greater  convenience  by  all  the  cultivators 
together  ('ab  universis');  each  one,  moreover,  has  in  it  his  share,  which  is 
prmmrtional  to  his  right  ('secundum  dignationem').  From  time  to  time 
periodically  they  change  the  scene  of  their  labors  ('arva  per  annos  mutant'). 
And  then  they  go  to  another  part,  that  their  flocks  have  made  fertile.  Thus 
there  are  alwasrs  more  lands  than  they  are  cultivating."  —  Cf,  "Germ.."  25. 
16  ("suam  quisque  domum  spatio  circumdat"),  20,  32.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  discussion  among  German  authors  on  the  subject  of  the  method  of  tem- 
porary partition  of  the  land.  Cf,  "Ann^  sociol.,"  I,  375.  The  early  form  of 
agriculture  could  be  reduced  to  Duming  o£f  the  underbrush  and  the  trees  and 
sowing  upon  the  soil  thus  fertilized  by  the  ashes  ^"dcobuage").  Exhaustion 
soon  takes  place,  and  it  is  necessary  to  go  to  another  piece  of  land.  The  tri- 
ennial rotation  of  crops,  practised  alreadjr  under  Charlemagne,  is  a  step  in 
advance:  the  perpetuu  pasture  is  distingiushed  from  the  field  which  is  culti- 
vated, which  is  nearer  the  center;  the  latter  is  divided  into  three  parts;  two  are 
sown  alternately,  —  one  with  winter  grain  and  the  other  with  summer  grain; 
the  thiid  la  left  fallow. 
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it.    The  existence  of  this  agrarian  community  accounts  in  the 
most  natural  way  for  that  of  the  march  in  the  Middle  Ages.^ 

§  36.  FranklBh  Period.  —  There  is  some  discussion  on  the 
point  as  to  whether  there  were  village  communities  during  the 
Prankish  period.'  This  was  not  the  ordinary  system  applied  to 
land,  —  at  least  in  France.  In  view  of  the  Roman  form  of  owner- 
ship, which  was  coming  to  an  end,  and  the  feudal  form,  which  was 
just  beginning,  the  collective  ownership  of  the  Germans  only  ap- 
peared sporadically,  especially  in  the  North.  The  reasons  put 
forward  to  prove  its  existence  are  the  following:  1st.  The  Salic 
Law,  Tit.  45,  ''De  Migrantibus":  ''If  a  man  establishes  himself  in 
a  village,  it  is  suiBcient  to  have  him  expelled  that  one  of  the  in- 
habitants of  this  village  asks  for  it,  unless  he  shall  have  lived 
there  twelve  months.*'  The  prior  settler  would  not  be  authorized 
to  bring  about  an  expulsion  of  this  kind  if  there  were  not  a  very 
close  solidarity  among  the  inhabitants  of  a  village.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  this  solidarity  does  not  imply  a  certain  amount 
of  agrarian  land  owned  in  common.  The  Capitulary  of  819,  c.  7, 
which  modifies  the  Salic  Law,  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that 
assent  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  cannot  shelter  an  occu- 
pant from  the  owner's  right  of  redaiming.'  2d.  The  Edict  of 
Chilperic,  561,  584,  c.  3,  abolishes  the  inheritance  of  the"vicini'* 
or  inhabitants  of  the  village.  3d.  According  to  the  "Cap.  Ex- 
travag."  of  the  Salic  Law,  c.  9,  there  is  among  the  inhabitants  of 
villages  a  solidarity  in  criminal  matters  which  seems  to  be  less 
than  that  which  exists  among  the  members  of  a  family;  they  are 
responsible  for  a  murder  of  the  inhabitant  of  one  village  by  that 
of  another  when  the  guilty  man  is  not  known.*  4th.  There  is 
sometimes  a  question,  in  deeds  and  in  the  laws,  of  a  justice  carried 

^  The  fact  that  the  gifts  of  the  Germanic  chiefs  to  their  followers  did  not 
consist  in  land,  and  that  the  Alemanni  did  not  make  use  of  the  will,  does  not 
necessarily  imply  the  collective  ownership  of  the  tribe,  but  may  be  accounted 
for  by  means  of  family  joint  ownership. 

*  TMvenin,  "Les  Commimia,"  1886;  Fustd  de  Coidanges.^VMea  et  le 
Domalne  rural.''  1890;  GlasaoUf  "Les  Communaux  et  le  Domaine  rural," 
1890  (and  autnors  cited);  Blumenstock,  ^'Entstehung  d.  Deutschen  Immo- 
biliareigenthums,"  1894;  DaresU,  "J.  des  Sav.,"  1890;  "N.  R.  H.,"  1890,     ' 
p.  821;  Foumier,  "R.  des  Quest,  hist.,"  1886;  Lamprecht.  "Le  M.  Age,"  1889. 


821;  Foumier,  "R.  des  Quest,  hist.,"  1886;  Lamprecht.  "Le  M.  Age,"  1 
'  The  Capitulary  of  819,  which  provided  agamst  tne  occupation  of  «^- 
other's  domain,  "villa  alterius,"  assumes  a  change  in  the  i^stem  of  ownership. 


«  Pardestua,  "L.  Sal.,"  p.  332. 
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out  by  the  "  vicini "  or  "  pagenses/'  just  as  later  on  there  is  a  ques- 
tion with  regard  to  justice  carried  out  by  the  inarch  or  by  the 
"colonge."  1 

§37.  The  Oermanlo  March  ^  ("Dorfgenossenschaft/'  ''Mark- 
genossenschaft'')/  which  is  found  in  the  North  of  France  after 
the  mvasions  of  the  barbarians,  and  which  lasted  in  Grermany 
throughout  the  entire  Middle  Ages,  does  not  differ  essentially 
from  the  agrarian  communism  described  by  Tacitus.  It  con- 
stituted an  organization  which  was  at  the  same  time  economical 
and  political. 

(I)  Looked  upon  in  the  first  aspect,  the  community,  a  legal 
person,  is  the  owner  of  the  inarch.  The  march  consists  of  three 
parts:  1st  The  village,  —  that  is  to  say,  the  dwelling-houses,  with 
the  yards  and  gardens  belonging  to  them.  2d.  The  arable  land 
("Feldflur"),  which  is  divided  into  parcels  and  at  this  time  sub- 
ject, like  the  house  with  its  yard  and  garden,  to  the  system  of 
private  ownership.  3d.  The  rights  of  commons  ("  almeinde,''  "  all- 
mend"),  which  are  left  to  the  joint  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
^hige.  Each  one  of  these  categories  of  possessions  forms  a  por- 
tion of  the  march,  although  it  may  seem  that  the  first  two  classes, 
which  are  subject  to  private  ownership,  should  for  this  reason  be 
excluded.  The  ''commarchani''  need  both  equally:  how  is  one  to 
build  his  house  without  the  wood  which  is  furnished  by  the  forests 
belonging  to  the  community?  how  feed  the  cattle  that  work  in 
the  fields  without  the  common  pasting?  Once  the  harvest  has 
^Q  gathered,  the  arable  land  is  left,  like  the  "allmend,"  to  the 
enjoyment  of  all;  it  is  necessary,  in  order  that  all  may  have 
the  same  rights,  to  regulate  cultivation  and  fix  the  number  and  the 
rotation  of  crops  and  the  period  of  the  harvest.  The  right  of  the 
People  collectively  is  still  very  extensive,  even  over  the  share  of 
the  individual.^   A  day  will  come  when  the  "allmend"  will  be  an 

0  «2?^^*w»  "Textes,"  p.  68  (Act  of  871);  "L.  Bav.,"  17,  2;  "Burg.,"  49, 
^5    Fonn.  Senon.,"  38. 

.  'Marca,"  literally  mark,  means  Umit,  and  by  extension  land  situated 
^thm  the  limits  of  a  village,  within  the  confines  of  a  country.  The  common 
'^  of  the  villages,  being  near  the  limits  of  the  territory  of  the  latter,  and 
°«^deof  the  culSvated  fielda,  were  caUed  Marches:  "N.R.H.,"  1892  ("Lee 
°^«^  fltearantes  d'Anjou"). 

. .  fbe  "  Markfleoossenschaft,"  or  association  of  the  march,  is  not  absolutely 
raeatical  with  the  "Dorfgenoraenschaft,"  or  village  association:  it  may  in- 
?l!r!!^.^^6nd  villaff«;  for  example,  a  metropolis  village  and  colony  villages 
V  nihaldarfer").  The  "oolonges"  ("oolonica")  of  Alsace  constitute  com- 
munities analogous  to  the  marches. 

.  *^ichdet,  ^^Orig,,"  p.  229.'-Loy8d,  "Inst.  Cout.,"  257:  "Le  bois, 
«<^ertle  plain''  ("Bourgogne,"  XIII,  1);  the  '"socome"  forest  (that  is  to  say, 
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aooessoiy  ci  private  ownership  of  the  house  and  the  field;  but  thb 
will  be  at  the  period  of  the  decline  of  the  march;  the  economical 
condition  of  which  it  is  the  expression  will  have  changed.  There 
is  some  discussion  as  to  the  rights  of  the  ^'oommarchani/'  mem- 
bers of  the  conmiunity,  and  the  rights  of  the  community  itself. 
The  controversy  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  some  of  the  docu- 
ments affecting  the  march  correspond  to  its  dedine  and  some  to 
its  zenith,  so  that  it  is  impossible  always  to  make  the  necessary 
dbtinctions.  In  proportion  as  the  march  disappears  the  rights  of 
its  members  become  detached  and  strengthened.  But,  if  one 
places  oneself  at  about  the  twelfth  century  in  the  very  midst  of 
feudalism  and  disregards  local  variations,  the  community,  a  legal 
person,  is  found  to  be  the  only  owner,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
''commarchani.''  It  alone  has  the  right  to  dispose  of  all  or  a  part 
of  the  lands;  it  alone  reg^^ates  the  method  in  which  they  shall  be 
enjoyed;  it  alone  can  authorize  the  changing  of  the  '^allmend" 
into  land  to  be  cultivated  by  clearing  it  (^'rodung'O*  The  inhab- 
itants of  the  village  can  only  keep  their  shares  by  virtue  of  the 
statutes;  their  title  is  but  the  will  of  the  march.  Theoretically, 
the  march  would  have  a  right  to  make  a  new  repartition  of  all  the 
arable  land;  it  does  not  make  use  of  this  right  as  in  the  time  of 
Tacitus,  but  the  right  still  exists  to  all  intents  and  purposes.  The 
enjoyment  of  the  lands  owned  in  common  is  similar  to  that  which 
exists  in  our  day  with  relation  to  certain  portions  of  the  public 
domain  (roads,  rivers).  It  belongs  to  the  inhabitants  neither  as 
joint  owners  with  joint  possession  nor  as  persons  having  a  right 
to  servitudes,  and  this  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  depends  upon 
the  community  to  modify  the  exerdse  of  it,  and  even  to  do  away 
with  it  altogether,  by  alienating  the  ''allmend'';  the  community 
could  neither  do  away  with  a  right  of  joint  ownership  nor  a  servi- 
tude. If  there  is  an  action  between  two  marches  with  regard  to 
a  field  that  is  cultivated  by  a  member  of  one  of  them,  this  mem- 
ber is  not  a  party  to  the  action,  as  would  be  the  case  were  it  a 
question  of  private  property;  it  is  the  two  marches  that  plead 
against  each  other.  In  case  of  the  march  being  alienated,  or  if  it 
is  encumbered  with  rents  (for  example,  in  1172  the  village  of 

where  it  is  forbidden  to  take  wood  or  pasture  domestic  animals)  acquires  for 
its  owner  the  portions  of  the  neighbonng  heritages  over  wliich  it  extends,  — 
the  extensions  wliich  have  remained  thirty  vears  uncultivated.  —  In  the  same 
way  in  Germany  any  doubt  is  interoretod  in  favor  of  the  "allmend";  the 
uncultivated  land  easily  accrues  to  the  march;  ChaisemarHn,  ''Proverbes  du 
Dr.  Germ./'  p.  113  et  seq,  —  Loyself  248:  all  extensions  are  looked  upon  aa 
common  pastures  on  waste  lands. 
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Bemheim  was  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Empire  by  the 
"viDani"),  the  members  of  the  march  do  not  sign  together,  as  they 
would  do  if  they  were  owners  with  joint  possession.  Everything 
is  done  according  to  a  decision  arrived  at  by  the  commimity .  This 
decision  is  binding  upon  all  its  members;  one  of  them  could  not 
attack  the  deed  under  the  plea  that  he  did  not  approve  of  it. 
This  would  be  quite  different  in  case  of  joint  possession.  In  case 
the  "allmend"  is  alienated  the  enjoyment  of  the  member  of  the 
community  in  it  will  cease.  He  cannot  plead  this  right  against 
a  third  party  who  acquires  it;  the  most  he  would  have  would  be  a 
nght  to  attack  the  conveyance  had  it  been  irregular.  The  debts 
of  the  march  are,  it  is  true,  charged  to  the  members  of  the  com- 
niunity;  but  this  is  a  consequence  of  the  system  of  financial 
organization  of  that  time,  which  was  very  rudimentary,  —  a 
consequence  which  corresponds  with  the  Customs,  such  as  those 
which  made  the  citizens  of  a  town  responsible  for  each  other's 
debts  to  strangers. 

§  38.  The  Same.  —  (II).  The  march  with  its  assemblies  and 
its  representatives,  forms  a  natural  politioal  division,  and  perhaps 
it  is  at  first  confused  with  the  hundred.  At  any  rate,  during  the 
feudal  period,  it  is  like  a  little  State.  It  has  its  own  administra- 
tion, police,  and  justice;  it  provides  for  everything,  and  in  this 
respect  is  connected  with  the  public  law.  "The  march  was  sov- 
ereign, even  though  it  should  pay  a  rent  to  a  lord.  Its  members 
Assembled  together  and  deliberated  upon  its  common  interests; 
even  though  an  administrative  council  had  been  appointed  for 
its  current  business,  the  general  assembly  kept  the  right  to  the 
most  important  decisions;  the  admission  of  new  members,  sale,  or 
Potion  of  forests,  ratification  of  judgments  rendered  in  difficult 
c^Ases,  appointment  and  surveillance  of  the  officers  of  the  police 
and  the  law.  The  smallest  details  are  regulated  by  tradition:  the 
time  and  place  of  the  meeting,  the  preparatory  ceremonies,  the 
condemnation  to  a  fine  of  those  who  are  absent,  the  form 
that  the  discussions  take,  the  method  of  voting.  The  session 
is  public,  but  only  the  members  of  the  march  can  take  part 
^  it;  the  proceedings  take  place  orally.  Each  march  has  its 
penal  code."  In  the  same  way  the  Alsatian  "colonges"  have 
*  tribunal  appointed  by  all  the  members  of  the  "colonge" 
(even  though  they  may  be  serfs),  or  by  twelve  of  them 
(Aldermen,  "Schoeffen,"  ''Heimburger")*  presided  over  by  the 
"Schultheiss"  ("Scultetus")  or  a  seigniorial  provost,  charged,  in 
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addition  to  his  function  as  a  judge,  with  collecting  the  rent  due 
to  the  lord. 

§  39.  The  BCarohes  disappear  towards  the  fifteenth  or  six- 
teenth century;  their  rights  of  justice  pass  to  the  seigniorial  or 
royal  judges;  individual  ownership  comes  to  be  entirely  substi- 
tuted for  conununity  ownership  of  arable  land;  the  cultivated 
field  becomes  the  principal  thing  and  the  "allmend^'  an  accessory. 
However,  the  agrarian  system  of  the  march  has  been  preserved  as 
a  result  of  the  nature  of  the  land  in  some  parts  of  Switzerland  and 
Holknd.i 

§  40.  Anglo-American  Townships.' — Throughout  England  there 
seems  to  have  existed  in  primitive  times  the  township  or  com- 
mune with  its  common  pasting  and  its  arable  lands  subject 
to  periodical  repartition  according  to  the  ''run-ring  systaxx"  or 
system  of  successive  partition  of  the  land,  of  the  passing  from  one 
lot  to  another  in  a  continuous  circle.  The  property  owned  in 
common  was  ruled  over  by  the  "mot,"  or  assembly  of  the  in- 
habitants, during  the  Anglo-Saxon  period.  This  agrarian  and 
political  system  was  imported  into  America  by  the  English  colo- 
nists; even  to-day  the  conunune  in  the  United  States  is  caUed  a 
township.  It  disappeared  in  Great  Britain  loi^  since,  excepting  in 
a  few  portions  of  the  lowlands  of  Scotland  and  the  Hebrides,  where 
one  finds  "crofters,"  small  farmers  who  have  received  portions 
of  land  ("crofts")  and  who  pay  a  quit-rent  to  the  landlord.  They 
meet  together  once  a  year  in  order  to  decide  what  portion  of  the 
land  shall  be  placed  under  cultivation  and  to  make  a  partition  of 
the  same  among  themselves;  the  shares  are  measured  by  the  con- 
stable by  means  of  the  official  rod,  and  then  lots  are  drawn  by 
the  shepherd;  sometimes  private  ownership  begins  to  come  into 
existence;  the  crofter  has  his  own  special  piece  of  land  to  develop 
besides  a  portion  of  the  arable  land  of  the  township. 

§  41.  The  "Mir"  (people),  or  commune'  in  greater  Russia^  is  the 

*  Heualer,  "Inst.  d.  Deutach.  Private.,"  I.  294. 

»  Lavdeye,  op,  cU,,  p.  2b%\Seebohmf  "The  English  Village  Community," 
1890;  Seehohm  and  Joshua  WiUiama,  "The  Rights  of  Commons,"  1892; 
Sumner  Maine.  "Village  Communities,"  1880;  PoUock  and  MaiOand,  "Hist. 
of  Engl.  Law.,'*  I,  550;  MaiOand, " Township  and  Borough  "  1898;  "Domesday 
Book  and  Beyond,"  1897,  p.  341;  Digby  and  Harrison,  "Introduction  to  the 
Historjr  of  the  Law  of  Real  Propertjr,"  1897.  —  Town  is  equivalent  to  "  vUla" : 
township  means  the  community  of  inhabitants  ("villata''). 

'  Lavdeye,  op,  cit.,  p.  10;  aaxthausen,  "Etudes  sur  TEtat  int^rieur  de  la 
Russie,"  1842-3;  A.  Leroy-Beaulieu,  "L'Empire  des  Tsars,"  1, 1.  viii;  "Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes,"  March  1,  1879;  Kovalewsky,  op.  cU.,  and  "N.  R.  H.," 
1891,  p.  480. 
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owner  of  the  soil;  and  because  of  this  right  it  has  to  pay  the  taxes 
to  the  State  and  the  rent  to  the  lord.  It  is  at  one  and  the  same 
time  an  agrarian  and  a  political  organization,  just  like  the  march; 
its  self-^vemment  is  as  absolute  as  in  the  American  township. 
The  heads  of  the  families,  having  met  together  in  an  assembly 
presided  over  by  the  "starosta,"  discuss  the  affairs  of  the  commu- 
nity. Two-thirds  of  their  votes  are  necessary  in  order  to  expel  a 
member.  In  certain  communes  cultivation  is  carried  on  by 
all  m  Gonunon  and  the  harvest  is  divided  in  proportion  to 
the  nunaber  of  workers.  In  other  conununes  the  lands  are  peri- 
odically divided  up,  sometimes  .the  individual  and  sometimes 
each  household  receiving  a  share.  The  commune  sometimes 
keeps  a  certain  amount  of  land  in  reserve;  were  it  not  for  this, 
each  person's  share  would  decrease  in  proportion  as  the  popula- 
tion increased.  Formerly  the  partition  took  place  every  year  or 
every  three  years ;  now  it  only  takes  place  every  nine  years 
and  on  the  occasion  of  each  ofiBcial  census.  The  dwelling-house 
("izba")  and  the  garden  surrounding  it  are  the  private  property 
of  the  family;  the  head  of  the  family  cannot  alienate  it  without 
the  consent  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  viUage,  and  the  latter 
have  the  right  of  pre-emption. 

It  was  formerly  thought  that  this  form  of  ownership  dated  back 
to  the  very  oldest  times.  Recent  research  has  shown  that  it  had 
not  yet  come  into  existence  in  the  sixteenth  century;  at  that  time 
family  joint  ownership  was  the  only  form  of  ownership  known. 
But  when  the  family  communities  came  to  be  dissolved  their 
lands  were  partitioned,  and  each  one  of  their  members  could 
alienate  his  entire  share  or  a  portion  of  it  to  strangers,  who  then 
took  the  place  of  relatives.  Thenceforth  the  persons  composing 
the  community  were  no  longer  the  same  and  the  shares  ceased  to 
^  equal.  At  the  same  time  groups  of  farmers  became  detached 
^m  the  family  in  order  to  make  the  waste  lands  of  some  value; 
the  colony  beoune  reunited  to  the  central  settlement,  which  was 
another  cause  of  inequality.  When  it  became  no  longer  possible 
to  occupy  new  lands  and  the  population  increased,  an  equal  parti- 
tion among  aU  the  members  of  the  community  was  demanded. 
From  thence  arose  the  system  of  periodical  repartitions,  which 
IS  not  so  very  ancient  as  has  been  thought,  but  is  relatively 
modem, 

i  42.  The  Village  Community  in  India  was  not  at  first  recog- 
^^^  by  the  English;  taking  as  their  basis  the  theory  of  the  Ma- 
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hometans  that  the  soil  belongs  to  the  sovereign,  and  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  private  ownership  of  land,  excepting  by  reason 
of  hb  tolerance,  they  transported  into  Lower  Bengal  the  English 
form  of  feudal  ownership  and  looked  upon  the  tax  collectors  as 
the  great  landowners;  when  it  perceived  the  error  that  had  been 
committed  the  government  applied  directly  to  the  cultivators  in 
order  to  obtain  the  tax,  whidi  resulted  in  the  creation  of  a  dass 
of  peasant  landowners.  The  true  organization  of  ownership  was 
only  understood  by  the  English  administrators  after  the  conquest 
of  the  Punjab.  It  was  then  that  the  village  conmiunity  was  dis- 
covered, with  its  arable  lands  divided  into  separate  lots  and  culti- 
vated according  to  traditional  rules;  with  its  pastures,  the  use  of 
which  is  jointly  possessed;  and  with  its  group  of  houses,  each  one 
of  which  is  under  the  authority  of  the  head  of  a  family.  In  the 
central  provinces  (and  in  Afghanistan)  lands  under  cultivation 
are  still  subject  to  periodical  repartition;  elsewhere  they  have  ceased 
to  be  so,  and  each  cultivator  keeps  his  share  individually  (which 
allows  his  creditors  to  obtain  possession  of  it  should  he  not  pay 
them,  whereas  they  would  not  have  dared  to  do  this  when  this 
share  was  not  distinct  from  the  domain  of  the  village).  The  sub- 
jection of  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  to  the  customary  rules 
with  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  arable  lands  and  the  use  of  the 
common  lands  contrasts  with  their  independence  within  their 
own  house;  in  the  latter  we  have  a  circle  wherein  the  community 
loses  every  right;  to  the  Hindu  could  be  applied  the  English 
maxim:  "The  Englishman's  house  is  his  castle,"  .  .  •  were  there 
no  English  in  India;  for  they  indeed  have  failed  to  concede  the 
absolute  right  of  the  master  of  the  house.  However,  they  have 
not  succeeded  in  doing  away  with  the  mystery  with  which  family 
life  is  surrounded,  and  which  is  concealed  even  in  the  most  humble 
interiors.  The  slightest  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  legislator  to 
interfere  with  the  domain  reserved  to  the  "paterfamilias"  causes 
a  very  great  scandal;  for  example,  there  is  a  complaint  that  the 
criminal  law  of  the  English  deals  with  women  and  children  in  the 
same  manner  as  with  men.  The  group  is  all  sufficient  to  itself;  it 
has  its  religious  organs  (a  Brahman  and  a  dandng-girl),  political 
(a  council  of  the  elders  or  a  head,  who  is  elected  or  inherits  his 
position,  and  who  administers  justice  and  upholds  the  custom  and 
a  police)  and  economical  (various  artisans,  traders,  and  a  scribe,  — 
all  having  their  hereditary  professions),  which  allow  it  to  dispense 
with  all  aid  from  outside.    Strangers  are  not  admitted  within  the 
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village  unless  they  purchase  a  share  of  one  of  the  mhabitants  and 
obtain  the  consent  of  the  latter.^ 

§  43.  The  "  DoBsa''  or  Commune  of  Java  is  the  owner  of  the  land 
that  is  cultivated  by  its  inhabitants.  Its  chief,  who  is  elected  for 
a  year,  repartitions  among  the  various  families  the  lands  upon 
which  lioe  is  grown;  he  has  a  larger  share,  both  he  himself  and  the 
elders  of  the  village  who  form  his  council.  The  form  of  cultiva- 
tion which  is  practised  has  rendered  necessary  a  development 
by  all  in  common;  that  is  to  say,  a  general  system  of  irrigation 
is  required  for  the  cultivation  of  rice.  But  this  method  of  culti- 
vation did  not  call  for  collective  ownership;  it  could  perfectly  well 
have  been  combined  with  individual  ownership  or  family  owner- 
ship, for  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  inhabitants  of  the  village 
must  change  their  share  every  year.^ 

§  44.  The  Abandonment  of  Collective  Ownership.  —  Agrarian 
communities  are  not  suitable  either  for  concentrated  cultivation 
or  for  varied  cultivation.  The  cultivator  does  not  become  de- 
pendent upon  the  land,  for  he  knows  that  it  b  going  to  be  taken 
away  from  him  at  the  end  of  a  short  time;  for  difficult  work  which 
does  not  give  any  immediate  profit  the  stimulant  of  ownership  or 
long  enjoyment  is  necessary.  The  members  of  the  commune, 
bound  down  by  tradition,  cannot  indulge  in  various  kinds  of  cul- 
tivation; the  rep^ulations  kill  any  spirit  of  initiative;  no  one  at- 
tempts any  innovation  because  he  cannot  count  on  the  benefit 
resulting  from  it.  Everywhere  that  the  individual  has  freedom  to 
act  as  he  will  —  in  towns  first  of  all,  and  afterwards  in  the  coun- 
try—a minority  enriched  by  trade  is  formed,  which  monopo- 
ly the  land  and  is  opposed  to  the  periodical  partition.  The 
community,  and  the  equality  which  is  the  result  of  it,  only  con- 
tuiue  to  exbt  in  the  case  of  people  among  whom  the  spirit  of 
enterprise  cannot  be  pven  a  free  rein.  For  the  others,  commerce, 
mdustry,  the  raising  of  cattle  and  the  development  of  movable 
property  give  rise  to  helpful  inequalities.  It  is  the  citizen  of  the 
^^,  the  representative  of  economic  progress,  that  has  been  the 

\BadenF-Powdl.  "Land  Revenue  in  India/'  1894,  and  "Land  Systems  of 
ontiflh  India/'  1892,  considers  these  Hindu  communities  as  of  later  forma- 
tion and  of  a  relatively  recent  date.  C/.  LaveUyCj  43.  294;  Twpper,  "Pun- 
jab's Customary  Law/'  1881;  Kohler,  "Z.  f.  vergl.  Rechtsw./'  1887.  161: 
8mm  Maine,  "Et.  but  THist.  du  Dr./'  p.  137;  JoUy,  "Recht.  u.  Sitte/' 
1896  ("Gr.  d.  Indo^irisch.  Philol."),  "R.  cnt.  de  Litt./'  1887,  p.  318. 

'  The  repartition  of  the  water  necessary  for  the  proper  cultivation  of  the 
f^jA  Valencia  in  Spain  was  made  under  the  Moors  by  a  collective  admin- 
istration without  there  being  any  common  ownership. 
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ruin  of  collective  ownership.  The  Russian  peasant,  jealous  of 
the  citizen's  wealth,  which  he  believes  has  only  come  from  fraud 
and  usury,  calls  him  "the  destroyer  of  'mir/"  * 

The  history  of  the  colonists  of  the  Island  of  Nantucket,  in  1671, 
furnishes  us  a  curious  example  of  the  transition  from  collective 
ownership  to  individual  ownership.  A  group  of  dissenters,  fleeing 
from  the  persecutions  of  the  Puritans  of  Massachusetts,  estab- 
lished itself  in  the  island,  as  might  have  been  done  by  one  of  the 
tribes  which  Tacitus  speaks  of.  Each  colonist  received  a  share  of 
the  land  for  his  house  and  his  enclosure;  the  rest  of  the  island  was 
left  undivided.  The  sandy  soil  being  incapable  of  furnishing  two 
harvests  in  succession,  each  year  the  cultivation  was  changed  to 
another  part  of  the  island  that  had  become  enriched  in  its  soil 
through  the  keeping  of  cattle,  in  such  a  way  as  to  return  at  the 
end  of  seven  years  to  the  lands  which  had  first  been  cultivated. 
The  colonists  only  received  a  share  of  arable  lands  for  a  year. 
Little  by  little,  the  soil  became  more  fertile;  wealth  in  movables 
was  the  result  of  various  causes,  —  fishing,  maritime  commerce. 
Inequality  of  fortime  made  its  appearance,  and  with  it  private 
ownership,  which  was  substituted  for  collective  ownership.' 

The  abandonment  of  collective  ownership  has  everywhere  coin- 
cided with  general  progress.  The  modem  phalansteries  have  not 
succeeded  in  restoring  it  to  honor,  and  the  reomt  experiments 
made  in  the  Antipodes,  in  Southern  Australia  (Adelaide)  with  the 
object  of  returning  to  this  archaic  system,  are  not  at  all  encourag- 
ing.' Will  another  evolution  in  agriculture  bring  us  back  to  it 
by  substituting  cultivation  on  a  large  scale  with  the  aid  of  ma- 
chinery for  cultivation  on  a  small  scale,  just  as  industry  on  a 
large  scale  is  being  substituted  for  industry  on  a  small  scale?  Let 
the  economists  reply.     But,  whatever  their  reply  may  be,  we 

'  Kovalew8ky  attributes  the  downfall  of  agrarian  communities  to  political 
causes,  but  these  causes  themselves  are  dependent  upon  economic  changes 
(for  example,  the  part  played  by  the  middle  classes).  It  is  hard  to  deny 
without  being  paradoxical  that  the  S3rstem  of  private  ownership  stimulate 
individuflJ  activity;  with  the  old  form  of  agriculture,  which,  so  to  speak, 
assumed  that  neither  machines  nor  capital  existed,  the  owner  got  more  out 
of  his  field  than  the  member  of  the  communitv  got  out  of  the  common  field. 

«  BeloL  *' Nantucket"  ("Ann.  de  la  Fac.  des  Lois  de  Lyon,"  1884);  "Ac. 
Sciences  Morales,"  1885. 

>  "Economiste  Frangais,"  Dec.  28,  1895,  p.  830  (Law  of  Dec.  23,  1893). 
M.  de  Lavdeye  attributes  all  sorts  of  virtues  to  collective  ownership.  It  teaches 
us  political  fife,  gives  us  the  spirit  of  preservation,  does  not  allow  of  extreme 
poverty,  and  keeps  the  population  in  the  country.  He  contrasts  the  Rngli«h 
workman  in  his  workhouse  with  the  free  Swiss  commoner,  with  his  "allmend." 
—  We  might  as  well  ask  for  a  return  to  the  Golden  Age.  —  Cf.  Dupuy,  "  Le 
Communisme  Chr6ti6n,"  1889. 
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must  none  the  less  believe  it  to  be  certain  that  in  passing 
from  this  primitive  stage  the  system  of  agriculture  has  been 

improved 

B.     REMAINS   OF  COLLECTIVE   OWNERSHIP 

§45.  (I)  The  Manorial  System.  The  great  domains  of  the 
Prankish  period  ("villa/*  "fiscus")  were  divided  into  farms, 
"manses"  (from  "manere")-^  The  owner  reserved  a  portion  for 
himself,  the  "dominicum,  mansus  indominicatus,"  with  the  "casa" 
or  "sala  dominica,"  which  recalls  the  Roman  "prfietorium."  *  The 
other  "manses"  were  granted  to  cultivators  (colonists,  "lites" 
or  slaves),  and  they  were  called  tributaries,  because  the  holders 
of  them  had  to  pay  quit-rents  to  the  master  and  performed 
various  duty  services  G^bors,  "ragse,"  "curvadae";  carting, 
"carroperae";  manual  labor,  "manuoperse")  upon  the  land  which 
the  latter  reserved  to  himself.  Outside  of  these  manses  (house, 
garden,  arable  land)  the  imcultivated  lands,  such  as  pastiu^s, 
woods,  and  waste  lands,  were  left  for  the  use  of  all  the  cultivators 
of  the  great  domain.  Is  this  the  agrarian  community  of  primitive 
times,  but  subject  to  the  lords  and  operating  for  their  benefit 
(Kovalewsky)  or  a  creation  of  feudalism  (Seebohm),  or  some- 
thing derived  from  the  Roman  form  of  organization  of  ownership 
on  a  large  scale  (Fustel  de  Coulanges)  ? 

§46.  (II)  The  RlghtB  of  Pre-emption  and  Repurchase  often 
existed  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  village;  if  one 
of  them  wishes  to  alienate  his  land,  the  others  have  preference 
over  grantees  who  are  strangers,  or,  assmning  a  sale  to  have  taken 
place,  they  can  have  themselves  substituted  for  these  strangers. 
The  old  law  increases  the  number  of  these  repurchases:  there 
IS  one  for  the  benefit  of  the  fellow  heirs,  of  joint  owners  with 
joint  possession  (the  commimity  repurchase  and  the  repurchase 
of  convenience),  of  neighbors  who  wish  to  get  back  a  share  which 
was  formerly  taken  out  of  the  inheritance  (the  repurchase  of 
"esclJche,"  that  is  to  say,  eclipse,  dismembering).  In  France  this 
ahuse  is  less  than  elsewhere;  repurchases  of  this  nature  are  an 
exception;  in  Grermany  and  elsewhere  they  abound  and  render 
transactions  in  immovables  almost  impossible,  for  a  man  is  hardly 

*  "Hob»"  ("Hof,"  court)  "curtis,"  "curtilis"  (court,  enclosure,  and  by 
f^teosion  the  manor,  with  and  without  the  domain),  ^^virgatsB"  in  England, 
Me.   "Mansus,"  '^manoir,"  "mas,"  "meix." 

.  '  Salic  land  in  the  Alsatian  "colongee,"  German  "Fronhof,"  chief  manor 
m  England. 
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likely  to  buy  when  he  has  the  prospect  of  having  his  bargain 
taken  away  from  him  by  another,  however  small  his  profit  may 
have  been.^ 

§  47.  The  Same.  —  The  formalities  and  publicity  with  which 
various  legislations  surround  the  alienation  of  land  have  also 
been  looked  upon  as  being  derived  from  collective  ownership. 
Thus  in  Sweden  the  alienation  takes  place  before  the  ''Thing"  or 
popular  assembly;  the  hundreder  proclaims  the  sale  and  the  in- 
vestiture for  the  benefit  of  the  grantee,  excepting  that  the  rela- 
tives have  a  right  to  petition  for  a  repurchase  within  six  weeks.* 

§  48.  (Ill)  The  "nunwazig''  or  rule  of  compulsory  rotation 
of  crops.  With  individual  ownership  each  one  cultivates  his 
land  as  he  pleases;  under  a  community  system  certain  methods 
of  cultivation,  certain  rotations  of  crops  are  obligatory;  regula- 
tions settle  the  period  for  agricultural  labors  (hay-making,  harvest, 
vintage).  The  rights  of  permanent  and  rich  pasture,'  of  eomniDxiBy 
and  of  pasture  on  waste  land/  which  belonged  to  the  members  of 
the  community  and  allowed  them  to  drive  their  cattle  upon  one 

1  "Nachbarlosung/'  "Marklosung''  in  Gennany;  "chefaa"  amonK  the 
Arabs.  The  Code  of  Montenegro  binds  the  owner  who  wi^es  to  a^  his 
land,  1st,  to  the  members  of  the  phratria  (''brastvo'')  according  to  the  order 
of  their  relationship;  2d,  to  the  members  of  the  tribe  (''pleme")  in  the 
following  order:  adjacent  owners,  inhabitants  of  the  same  village,  membeiB 
of  thetrSbe.— C/."Cod.  Just.,"  "decontr.emt.,"4,38, 14  (in 391);  "N.  R.  H ./» 
1896, 648;  "Cod.  Just.,"  11, 55  ("metrocomiae");  Terral,  "Retraits  enDr.  Pr./' 
1872. 

'  C/.  "Genesis,"  xxiii  (purchase  of  a  piece  of  land  by  Abraham). 

'  The  light  of  permanent  and  rich  pasturage  is  exercised  over  unoccupied 
meadow  lands,  pastures  and  woods  in  the  acorn  season;  it  only  exists  among 
the  oommunitv  inhabitants  of  the  parish,  whereas  pasture  on  waste  lands, 
which  affects  lands  not  enclosed  witnin  walls  or  hedges  and  stripped  of  their 
harvests,  occurs  within  the  parish  or  else  outside  of  it  between  one  parish  and 
another.  It  is  in  this  last  case  especially  that  it  is  rather  qualifiea  as  rights 
of  commons:  Ragueau  and  Launhre.  "Glossaire  du  Dr.  Fr.."  see  "P&turage"; 
Ferri^e,  "  Diet,  de  Droit,"  see  "Paturage"  (and  authors  there  cited):  Ijoy9el^ 
"Inst.  Gout.,"  no.  241  et  seq.;  Denisart,  see  "PAturage";  Quyol,  ."lUpert.,'* 
see  "Piturage"  and  "Vaine-PAture"  (''Ord."  of  March  30,  1738);  (Haiuum^ 
"N.  R.  H.,"  1891,  p.  475;  BlunUMi,  "D.  Privatrecht,"  §  88,  2;  ChaiaemarHn, 
op,  cU.f  p.  173;  HeusteTf  op,  cU.,  II,  63. 

*  The  provisions  of  the  French  Customs  on  the  subject  of  rights  of  com- 
mons and  of  pasture  on  waste  lands  varied  greatlv:  some  showed  themselves 
favorable  ana  were  thus  connected  with  the  old  law,  others  yielded  to  more 
modem  tendencies  in  admitting  the  rig^t  of  enclosure  and  limiting  pasture 
on  waste  lands  to  lands  that  were  absolutely  uncultivated  and  requiring  some 


^        ^ c»-«;» /  -»     -r       »        « JiViiyiy 

some  title  was  necessar^in  order  to  have  the  right  of  commons.  Nor  dici 
the  Customs  a^'ee  upon  the  number  of  animals  that  could  be  sent  to  the 
pasture;  sometimes  there  was  no  limit,  sometimes  the  limit  corresponded 
with  the  extent  of  the  lands  that  a  man  possessed  that  were  subject  to  waste 
land  pasture. 
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another's  lands/  could  only  be  exercised  under  these  conditions. 
In  order  to  escape  from  these  rights  land  was  placed  under  a 
prohibition  or  enclosed  as  a  warren;  but  the  old  French  law 
only  authorizes  owners  to  place  a  portion  of  their  lands  under  the 
prohibition,  one-fifth,  for  example,  according  to  the  ''Coutume 
da  Boulonnais/'  Art.  131.  The  Law  of  September  28,  1791,  re- 
leases all  real  property  from  this  servitude,  which  is  injurious  to 
agriculture,  by  allowing  all  lands  to  be  enclosed.^ 

§49.  (TV)  The  Righti  of  Gommona  ("Gemeindegiiter''  in 
Gemaany,  "Allmends"  in  Switzerland).  —  Following  the  bar- 
barian mvasions  there  is  often  some  question  in  deeds  regbtered 
in  France  of  '^communia,  silvse  et  pascua,"  property  left  to  the 
common  enjoyment  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  village.^  A  domain 
is  only  grant^  with  the  rights  of  commons  which  are  a  necessary 
part  of  it.  Sometimes  the  inhabitants  are  not  bound  to  pay  any 
quit-rents  for  wood  ("lignaritia")  and  for  pasture  ("pastio"); 
in  this  case  the  rights  of  commons  are  obviously  a  trace  of  col- 
lective ownership,  which  has  been  restricted  to  certain  kinds  of 
property  most  like  those  which  were  first  subjected  to  it.  Some- 
times, on  the  contrary,  a  quit-rent  is  due  to  the  great  landowner; 
the  rights  of  conunons  are  a  portion  of  the  "  dominicmn  " ;  they  are 
contrasted  with  the  "foresta,|'  the  use  of  which  he  has  reserved 
for  himsdf . 

§  50.  ''lUmends,"  or  Swiss  rights  of  commons,  are  to  a  great 
c^t  the  remains  of  the  old  agrarian  system.    In  those  towns 

\launhre  justifies  the  right  of  pasture  on  waste  lands  by  means  of  two 
iDotiveB  in  which  the  modem  spirit  makes  its  appearance:  Ist.  Without  this 
nsbt  the  cattle  of  those  who  have  no  land  would  perish,  which  would  be  a 
P^cious  thing  for  the  State.  2d.  As  soon  as  the  products  are  removed  the 
1^,  owing  to  a  sort  of  ''jus  gentium/'  becomes  common  to  all  men,  rich  and 
Pp^t  the  right  of  pasture  on  waste  lands  cannot  be  granted,  cannot  be  alien- 
ated, and  cannot  be  lost  b^r  prescription,  in  the  same  way  as  the  right  of 
^thering  acorns  and  of  using  the  water  of  public  rivers:  Loyad,  ''Inst. 
^?t.,"  no.  242. 

'Following  the  Edicts  of  July,  1768  {Franche-Ck)mt6),  March,  1769  (Cham- 
P*P»e),  May,  1771  (Hainaut  and  Flanders),  the  Law  of  Sept.  28  to  Oct. 
nJt  7  ^*  ^*  aOowB  every  landowner  to  enclose  his  inheritance.  Cf.  Civil 
Y^^i  Art.  647.  This  law  only  upholds  pasture  on  waste  land  if  it  is  based 
IJPP^  a.title  or  upon  immemorial  possession,  and  the  rij;ht  of  conunons 
^y  u  it  is  based  upon  a  title  or  upon  a  possession  authorized  by  laws  and 
^108.  The  Law  of  July  0,  1880,  abolished  rights  of  commons  (exercised 
^thout  giving  indemnity,  except  when  they  have  been  conferred  for  a  con- 
f  X?}^on),  and  pasture  on  waste  lands  (except  when  its  continuance  was 
fK«l  for  withui  a  year).    Cf,  the  Enclosure  Acts  of  1801, 1845,  and  1876  (39 

.iJVict.,  c.  66). 

.ihese  "oommunia"  are  not  possessions  jointly  held  (for  example,  as  the 
Pf^^  of  an  inheritance),  were  it  not  for  which  fact  the  "apiisio''  would  not 
**  tolerated. 
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where  some  of  these  still  exist,  the  citizens,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
''Beisassen/'  or  mere  inhabitants,  have  a  right  to  them  in  their 
quality  of  descendants  of  families  who  have  had  the  enjoyment 
of  them  from  time  immemorial.  They  have  three  things:  the  for^ 
ests,  the  meadow-land  or  moimtain  sides,  and  the  fields  {"  Wald," 
"  Weide,"  "Feld")»  that  b  to  say,  wood  for  burning  and  wood  for 
building,  the  right  to  pasture  their  flocks  upon  the  conunon  pas- 
ture, and,  finally,  a  certain  quantity  of  arable  land  (a  half  "  hec- 
tare'^  at  Stanz).  Sometimes  these  rights  are  no  longer  enjoyed; 
the  common  property  is  leased  out  and  its  products  are  distrib- 
uted among  the  interested  parties.  In  the  partition  of  these 
products  this  principle  is  followed:  to  each  one  according  to  his 
needs,  which  is  practical  and  just  so  long  as  the  members  of  the 
community  are  equally  poor;  but  as  soon  as  there  are  rich  ones 
they  gain  an  advantage.  In  Uri  the  man  who  possesses  big  chalets 
receives  wood  for  building  and  burning  in  large  quantities;  the 
commoner  who  lives  with  somebody  else  only  has  two  saplings. 
The  man  who  has  no  cattle  cannot  use  the  mountain  side. 

§  51.  Feudalism  and  RIghtB  of  Commoiuk  —  The  lords  could 
hardly  fail  to  dispute  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages  the 
ownership  of  their  rights  of  commons.  The  German  peasant 
complains:  ''The  lords  seize  by  force  fields,  rocks,  waters,  and 
forests;  they  would  gladly  take  from  us  the  air,  —  the  air,  which 
is  common  property;  they  would  take  the  sun  from  us,  —  even 
the  wind  and  the  rain."  In  France  the  Ordinances  of  the  six- 
teenth and  the  seventeenth  centuries  show  us  the  lords  using 
violence  and  inventing  false  titles  in  order  to  overcome  the  re- 
sistance of  the  communities.  They  pretend  that  the  conununities 
owe  them  debts  in  order  to  compel  them  to  sell  their  property; 
sometimes  the  debts  really  exist.  The  alienations  often  took 
place  at  prices  that  were  a  mockery.  The  Ordinances  prohibited 
them  or  required  the  authority  of  the  king.  At  the  same  time  the 
regulations  affecting  the  rights  of  user  which  the  conununities 
formerly  made  freely,  had  to  be  ratified  by  the  tribunals.^    The 

^  The  claims  of  the  lords,  according  to  our  old  authors,  did  not  go  further 
back  than  the  reign  of  Francis  I,  a  period  when  the  nobility  acquired  habits 
of  luxury.  ''Ord."  of  April,  1567;  of  Blois.  284:  1629,  206:  Declaration  of 
June  22,  1659;  Edict  of  April,  1667  {laamhert,  XVIII,  187);  Pieat,  "Hist, 
des  Etats  G^n.,''  Ill,  329;  V,  79.  Rights  of  commons  could  not  be  dis- 
trained upon  for  the  debts  of  the  inhabitants:  "Arr.  de  la  Cour  des  Aides," 
April  23,  1651C/J*  d^  Audiences,"  I,  vii,  1);  Denisartf  see  '^Gommunautd 
d'Habitants"  (Edict  of  April,  1683).  Adjudications  with  regard  to  leasing 
were  made  before  the  steward  (1689;  Jsambert,  XX,  77);  Bauard,  ''Diet, 
de  Dr.  Norm.,"  see  "CJommune." 
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intervention  of  the  authority  of  the  king  did  not  prevent  doc- 
trinal discussions  and  lawsuits  between  lords  and  communities,  — 
lawsuits  and  discussions  which  affected  not  only  the  rights  of 
commons,  properly  so  called,  but  rights  over  waste  and  unoccu- 
pied lands. 

§52.  Theory  of  the  Feudists. — The  feudists  regarded  the 
rights  of  commons  as  a  creation  of  the  lords.  At  the  time  of  the 
establishment  of  feudalism  the  forests,  marshes,  and  uncultivated 
lands  could  not  belong  to  the  inhabitants  because  the  latter  were 
for  the  most  part  in  a  state  of  serfdom;  they  were  the  property 
of  the  lords-justices,  who  must  have  granted  the  enjoyment  of 
them  to  the  inhabitants  so  as  to  enable  them  to  feed  their  cattle 
and  cultivate  their  holdings.  There  was  no  need  to  give  them  the 
ownership,  and  it  was  not  done  as  a  general  thing.  Thus  the  lords 
had  the  right  of  division;  that  to  say,  they  could  modify  and  make 
new  regulations  with  regard  to  a  right  of  user  which  had  been 
granted;  these  regulations,  which  they  made  at  a  very  early  time, 
did  not  result  in  changing  the  inhabitants  into  owners.  There 
was  no  special  reason  why  these  regulations  should  be  opposed  to 
the  lords  practising  the  right  of  restrietioii;  that  is  to  say,  taking 
back  for  themselves  two-thirds  of  the  conmions  and,  generally,  only 
leaving  one-third  to  the  inhabitants;  but  this  third  the  inhabitants 
held  as  owners.  This  was  only  done  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
By  this  means  the  lord  escapes  from  joint '  possession,  for  the 
pant  which  he  has  made  has  not  deprived  him  of  the  right  of  user; 
lie  exercises  this  right  jointly  with  the  inhabitants;  as  no  one  is 
^und  to  remain  in  a  state  of  joint  possession,  he  may  demand 
partition,  and  then  in  his  quaUty  of  owner  he  receives  a  larger 
share  than  the  commoners;  the  latter  gain  in  strength  what  they 
lose  in  extent;  they  were  only  users,  but  now  they  are  owners.  As 
^  property  of  which  he  had  abandoned  the  ownership  and  not 
tile  user  to  the  inhabitants,  a  distinction  was  made:  if  this  prop- 
^  were  acquired  for  a  consideration  or  on  condition  of  the  pay- 
nient  of  a  quit-rent,  the  lord  could  have  no  claim  over  it;  had  it 
^^  granted  gratuitously,  the  lord  was  authorized  to  practise 
the  "triage";  that  is  to  say,  to  take  one-third  as  owner,  unless  the 
l^o-thirds  which  remained  were  insuflBdent  for  the  needs  of  the 
™abitants.  The  gnOit  was  considered  as  being  gratuitous  when- 
^er  the  inhabitants  were,  not  held  bound  to  pay  any  rent  and 
qirit-rent.  The  Ordinances  of  August,  1669,  25,  4,  affecting 
waters  and  forests,  established  thb  right  of  "triage,"  and  for  the 
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preservation  of  forests  instituted  the  fourih  in  reaervation  in  all 
rights  of  commons.^ 

§  53.  Theory  of  the  Romanistf.  —  The  Romanists,  who  were 
the  supporters  of  royalty  in  its  fight  against  the  lords,  maintained 
that  the  rights  of  commons  existed  previous  to  feudalism.  The 
Roman  laws  made  mention  of  them.  They  were  presumed  to  be- 
long to  the  king,  and  the  lords  were  only  supposed  to  have  received 
their  fiefs  upon  condition  of  preserving  for  the  inhabitants  the  user 
of  the  rights  of  commons  which  appertained  to  the  fiefs.  They 
brought  out  the  odious  part  played  by  the  lords  in  repudiating 
grants  that  might  have  been  believed  to  be  absolute,  all  the  more 
so  as  the  fact  tliat  they  were  gratuitous  had  not  been  established, 
but  was  merely  presumed;  the  lord  had  often  been  indemnified  or 
else  there  had  been  a  first  restriction  and  the  inhabitants  had  lost 
the  documents  which  established  these  facts;  advantage  was  taken 
of  this  to  strip  them.  If  one  looked  upon  the  rights  of  user  as 
servitudes  "jura  in  re  aliena,"  the  owner  of  the  servient  tenement 
had  no  right  to  free  his  piece  of  land  by  dbpossessing  the  holder 
of  the  servitude. 

§  54.  The  Revolutionary  Law  put  an  end  to  the  controversy  by 
two  radical  provisions:  the  overthrow  of  the  seigniorial  rights  and 
the  abohtion  of  the  rights  of  commons.  —  The  lords  were  forbid- 
den to  appropriate  waste  and  unoccupied  lands;  the  Old  Regime 
saw  in  this  right  an  indemnity  for  the  maintenance  of  foundlings 
and  the  rendering  of  justice;  now  that  these  charges  had  becomes 
incumbent  upon  the  State,  the  rights  no  longer  had  any  basis. 
''Triage"  was  abolished  in  1790.  In  1792,  communes  showing 
themselves  to  be  entitled  by  long  possession  were  authorized  to 
reclaim  rights  and  property  in  spite  of  the  adverse  possession  of 
their  previous  lord,  imless  the  latter  could  prove  that  he  had 
acquired  this  property  by  showing  an  authenticated  deed.  At  the 
same  time  unoccupied  lands  were  turned  over  to  the  commimes; 
the  lords  could,  however,  establish  that  they  had.  a  right  over 
them  by  means  of  title-deeds  or  by  possession  that  had  lasted* 
forty  years.* 

^  Over  the  other  two  thirds  the  lord  kept  the  rights  of  justice;  "triage" 
took  place  in  court.  The  king  and  his  assigns  (mortgagors  and  younger 
brancnes  of  his  house  to  whom  he  had  made  grants)  coulanot  demandthia 
right  (Edict  of  1667). 

"  Declarations  of  April  13-20,  1791  (I,  7):  March  16-28,  1790  (II,  30); 
Aug.  28  to  Sept.  14,  1792.  The  Declaration  of  April  13-20,  1791.  I,  7:  "The 
right  ...  of  appropriating  waste  and  abandoned  or  barren  ana  devastated 
lands,  uncultivated  or  unoccupied  possessions,  desert  lands,  common  paasage- 
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§  55.  Partitloii  of  Righto  of  Commons.  —  The  Revolution  did 
not  deem  it  suiBScient  to  sanction  the  theory  of  the  Romanists;  it 
must  needs  do  away  with  the  rights  of  commons  themselves  by 
changing  them  into  private  ownership  by  means  of  a  partition 
among  the  inhabitants.  Legally,  this  provision  was  unjustifi- 
able, rights  of  commons  being  the  property  of  the  commune,  not 
of  its  inhabitants;  it  was  not  jointly  possessed  property  belonging 
to  the  latter  as  individuals  and,  consequently,  subject  to  partition; 
it  was  the  property  of  the  legal  person.  But  this  operation,  which 
could  be  legally  contested,  presented  economical  advantages; 
there  was  seen  in  it  a  means  of  giving  some  value  to  uncultivated 
lands;  this  was  enough  to  make  people  believe  that  they  were 
authorized  to  dispossess  the  commune  in  the  interest  of  its  in- 
habitants; the  future  generation,  the  only  one  which  can  com- 
plain, will  find  in  the  greater  value  put  upon  land  an  indemnity 
for  what  it  has  lost.  Furthermore,  the  Old  Regime  had  preceded 
the  Revolution  in  this  direction;  from  the  eighteenth  century 
partitions  were  numerous;  they  took  place  by  households,  and 
they  were  sometimes  partitions  of  the  right  of  enjoyment  with- 
out any  quit-rent  to  be  paid  to  the  commune  and  sometimes  par- 
titions of  ownership  with  the  obligation  to  pay  a  quit-rent  to  the 
commune.^ 

The  Law  of  August  14, 1792,  being  inspired  by  these  economical 
ideas,  and  especially  by  political  ideas,  decreed  that  the  partition 
^  rights  of  commons  (excepting  in  forests)  was  compulsory;  it 
proposed  to  decrease  the  niunber  of  possessions  in  mortmain  and 
to  increase  the  number  of  owners  who  should  be  supporters  of  the 
^^  ideas. 

The  Law  of  June  10,  1793,  made  partitioning  subject  to  a  vote; 
one-third  of  the  inhabitants  of  both  aexea  of  the  commune  could 

^yi  and  waste  lands  for  public  pasture  shall  no  lon^  exist  for  the  benefit 
of  the  former  lords."  Our  old  authors  distinguish  m  a  rather  vague  way 
between  rights  of  commons,  which,  properly  speaking,  were  lands  that  were 
neither  expropriated  nor  subject  to  the  enjoyment  m  common,  waste  and 
^^>ccupied  lands,  and  uncultivated  lands  (from  the  Greek,  **tpvfiot**), 
P^  were  ordinarily  conferred  as  possessions  without  an  owner  upon  the 
lord  justice  (I^ou^,  "Inst.  Ck>ut.."  277),  unless  the  communities  haa  a  deed 
of  cnukt,  or  even  an  immemorial  possession;  but  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
jMSculty  over  this  last  point.  CJf.  Isamb&rL  Table,  see  "Terres  vaines"; 
vfiotion.  op.  cU,,  p.  472.  In  the  existing  law  lands  without  an  owner  belong 
to  the  State;  rights  of  commons  have  an  owner,  this  being  the  Commune. 
J  Partitions  authorised:  Edict  of  June,  1762;  Order  of  the  Council,  1771, 
3/73,  1777  (Auch  and  Pau);  Edict  of  Jan..  1774  (Burgundy):  Order  of  the 
Council  Apr.,  1774  (Alsace):  "L.  pat^"  March  27.  1777  (Flanders);  *^L. 
pat.,"  Nov.  13,  1779,  and  Order  of  the  CouncU,  Feb.  25,  1779  (Artois). 
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claim  it.  In  this  case  it  did  not  take  place  by  households  but 
*"per  capita."  The  application  of  these  provisions  did  away  with 
the  protests  that  had  been  made  in  various  parts  of  France.  This 
law  was  called  an  agrarian  law.  Pastures  bring  a  necessary  part 
of  the  domain  where  the  raising  of  cattle  is  an  important  indus- 
try, the  owners  were  being  ruined,  they  were  being  despoiled;  it 
would  have  been  almost  the  same  thing  to  take  away  their  do- 
mains from  them.  Pastures  were  being  taken  away  from  those 
who  had  cattle,  to  be  given  to  those  who  had  none;  for  example, 
to  servants,  or  even  to  the  proletariat,  which  was  always  formed 
by  this  minority  of  the  third  of  the  inhabitants  that  was  necessary 
before  a  partition  could  take  place.  Another  iniquity:  landowners 
domiciled  outside  of  the  commune  found  themselves  excluded 
from  the  partition.  —  In  the  face  of  these  protests  a  halt  was 
called;  the  ruin  of  communal  ownership  was  not  carried  out;  after 
the  9th  Ventdse,  year  XII,  partitions  were  no  longer  permitted. 
There  still  remained  about  four  miUion  ''hectares"  of  conmiunity 
property.* 

C.    FAMILY  JOINT   OWNERSHIP 

• 

§  56.  Family  Joiiit  Ownership  (India,  Greater  Russia,  Slavs 
of  the  South,  Ossetes,  Kabyles,  etc.,  and  formerly  Greece  and 
Rome).'  The  oldest  man  administers  the  common  patrimony, 
distributes  the  work,  sells  the  harvests,  signs  contracts,  and 
represents  the  family  outside,  at  law,  or  in  its  relations  with  the 
treasurer.  He  is  only  exempted  in  case  of  incapacity  known  to 
all  (illness,  old  age).  He  has  no  right  to  alienate  the  lands  of 
the  family  without  the  consent  of  its  adult  members,  because  the 
family  is  the  true  owner  of  this  land.  For  the  same  reason  the 
head  of  the  family  cannot  dispose  of  his  property  by  will.  At  his 
death  no  succession,  properly  speaking  in  the  modem  sense  of 
the  word,  takes  place;  a  new  administrator  takes  the  place  of  the 

»  Law  of  21  Prair.,  year  IV  (June  9,  1796);  Law  of  2  Prair.,  year  V; 
Law  of  9  Vent.,  year  Xll;  "Ckxie  Foreetier,"  Art.  92;  Law  of  July  18, 1837. 
and  Opinion  of  the  State  Council,  March  16, 1838.  The  Financial  Law  of 
April  28,  1816,  ordered  the  giving  back  to  the  Commune  of  rights  of  oonmions 
not  yet  sold. 

*  Kovalewaky.  '*Le  Regime  ^oonomique  de  la  Rusde,"  1898,  p.  290 
("N.  R.  H.,"  1890.  464).  —  "Le  Jugement  de  libussa"  (Sky  poem);  Sumner 
Mainey  "Et.  sur  rHist.  du  Droit,''  p.  473.  —  Among  the  Jews  once  in  fiftv 
vears  (Year  of  Jubilee)  all  alienations  are  revoked  and  each  one  takes  back 
his  own  property:  thaj;  is  to  sav,  the  property  comes  back  to  the  family,  for 
it  is  rarely  that  the  original  seller  is  found  to  be  alive.    C/.  ''Ruth/'  iv. 
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one  who  has  gone;  and  it  is  ordinarily  his  oldest  son  or  his  brother. 
The  domain  is  not  partitioned;  it  is  indivisible  just  as  it  is  inalien* 
able.  When  partition  is  allowed  at  the  request  of  brothers  or  sons 
it  is  because  the  community  is  being  disintegrated.  The  profits 
ari^ng  from  some  outside  industry  even  belong  on  principle  to  the 
family;  thus  in  India  the  family  has  a  share  in  the  profits  which 
are  obtained  from  the  trade  of  dancing-girls,  because  the  education 
of  these  girls  has  taken  place  at  its  expense.  However,  it  is  in  this 
direction  that  individual  ownership  is  seen  to  make  its  appear- 
ance; a  portion  of  these  profits  remains  the  property  of  the  man 
who  has  obtained  them;  in  Montenegro  booty  obtained  in  war 
belongs  to  the  soldier  (cf.  the  "peculium  castrense"  in  Rome). 
Woman,  who  is  not  strong  enough  to  defend  the  family  inheritance 
with  arms,  as  is  often  necessary,  is  never  the  head  of  the  family; 
she  does  not  inherit  the  land.  When  she  iharries  she  receives  a 
marriage  portion,  but  this  is  very  small  and  consists  of  a  few 
movable  objects.  The  disability  under  which  a  woman  is  placed 
with  respect  to  possessions  in  land  often  survives  the  overthrow  of 
famfly  conununities,  and  only  becomes  less,  little  by  little^  in  the 
restricted  group  that  succeeds  these  communities. 


D.    REMAINS   OF   FAMILY   JOINT   OWNERSHIP 

§  57.  (I)  RulM  of  Successloiui.  —  1st.  Distinction  between 
heirs  and  successors  to  property.  There  are  no  heirs  excepting 
the  relatives,  —  that  is  to  say,  the  family;  "Deus  solus  heredes 
facere  potest."  The  will  can  only  appoint  successors  to  property, 
their  position  being  inferior  to  that  of  heirs.  —  2d.  Disinheriting  is 
not  possible;  this  would  be  to  deprive  the  heir  of  a  right  which 
belongs  to  him.  —  3d.  Hereditary  seisin.  At  the  death  of  the 
deceased  the  heir  is  seised  of  the  property  left  by  him;  that  is  to 
say,  he  is  invested  at  one  and  the  same  time  with  the  ownership 
and  the  possession  without  being  obliged  to  take  physical  pos- 
session of  it.  —  4th.  Women  are  excluded  from  the  succession 
for  two  reasons:  because  physically  they  are  scarcely  fit  to  be 
heads  of  families,-  and  also  because  through  their  marriage  the 
property  might  pass  from  one  family  to  another^^ 

'  llie  Athenian  or  Hebraic  custom  of  making  girls  heirs  in  default  of 
males  only  makes  an  exception  to  this  rule  in  order  better  to  apply  it;  the 
pt\  thus  made  an  heir  only  receives  the  inheritance  that  she  may  truusf er 
It  to  the  relative  whose  duty  it  is  to  marry  her.    C/.  "  Ruth/'  iv. 
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§  58.  (II)  The  Glastlfloation  of  Immovable  Property  into  Per- 
sonal Belongings  and  Acq^est8.  The  rights  of  the  family  affect 
only  personal  belongings,  and  by  these  are  understood  posses- 
sions in  land  included  in  the  succession  of  the  relatives  (in  the 
direct  or  collateral  line).  There  is  a  desire  to  keep  these  posses- 
sions in  the  family.  The  individual  having  had  no  part  in  the 
acquisition  of  these  possessions  by  the  family  patrimony,  it  is 
perfectly  natural  that  he  should  not  have  any  right  to  dispose  of 
them,  as  he  would  have  of  possessions  which  had  been  acquired 
through  his  efforts,  his  labor  or  his  economy;  it  is  only  with  regard 
to  the  latter  that  individual  ownership  comes  into  existence  first 
of  all.  The  system  of  personal  belongings  will  be  explained  later 
on;  it  is  well,  however,  to  give  an  outline  of  it  at  this  time. 

1st.  "Patema  patemis,  matema  matemis.''  Personal  belong- 
ings coming  from  the  paternal  line  are  to  go  to  the  paternal  rela- 
tives, those  from  the  maternal  line  to  the  maternal  relatives,  in 
such  a  way  that  in  every  succession  a  split  has  to  take  plaoe  and 
two  shares  of  these  possessions  have  to  be  made  according  to  their 
origin.  —  2d.  The  will,  which  was  imknown  in  the  old  law,  is  in 
the  end  introduced  into  practice;  but  the  testator  is  not  free  to 
dispose  of  all  his  personal  belongings;  there  is  a  customary  reser- 
vation of  four-fifths  for  the  benefit  of  the  lineage;  ahnost  all  of  a 
man's  own  fortune  is  thus  found  to  be  incapable  of  being  devised 
by  will.  As  to  acquests,  the  freedom  of  devising,  which  was  abso- 
lute at  first,  in  time  came  to  be  restricted  through  the  admission  of 
a  legal  shiu^  for  the  benefit  of  the  nearest  relatives;  but  it  is  a 
motive  of  humanity  that  justifies  this,  and  not  the  old  family 
joint  ownership.  —  3d.  Gifts  "inter  yivos"  were  only  allowed  at 
first  with  thp  consent  of  the  heirs  presiunptive;  even  when  this 
rule  was  departed  from,  it  was  sought  to  prevent  the  donor  from 
stripping  his  heirs  by  compelling  him  to  strip  himself  during  his 
own  lifetime  (to  give  and  to  withhold  is  invalid)  and  by  requiring 
certain  formalities,  such  as  the  drawing  up  of  a  notarial  deed,  in 
order  to  make  gifts  effective.  —  4th.  Alienation  for  a  considera- 
tion was  only  tolerated  in  case  of  necessity  (sworn  poverty)  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  relatives.  The  vendor  had  to  offer  the 
property  to  his  relatives  (pre-emption),  who  had  the  right  to  buy 
it  in  preference  to  everybody  else;  unless  this  offer  were  made,  the 
sale  was  invalid  as  against  them.  The  sale  came  to  be  declared 
valid,  but  the  relatives  were  allowed  the  right  of  exercising  the 
repurchase  by  a  person  of  the  same  lineage;  that  is  to  say^  to  buy 
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back  for  themselves  the  property  which  had  been  sold  upon  con- 
dition of  indenfnifying  the  origmal  purchaser;  if  they  remained 
silent  for  a  year  and  a  day  the  sale  could  not  be  contested. 

§  59.  Family  Institutiona  Uk  Our  Period.  —  Objectionable  at- 
tempts are  being  made  to  restore  family  joint  ownership,  which 
has  been  eliminated  from  modem  law.  —  1st.  Le  Play's  stock 
fimjly  would  seem  to  be  an  intermediate  type  between  the  unstable 
modem  family  and  the  old  family  conmiunity.  The  freedom  to 
bequeath  by  will  that  is  granted  to  the  head  of  the  family  should, 
according  to  the  partisans  of  this  reform,  serve  only  as  a  realiza- 
tion of  that  type  to  whose  creation  our  modem  laws  are  opposed; 
the  compulsory  partition  which  these  laws  require  disorganizes 
the  family,  takes  the  authority  from  its  head,  and  splits  up  the  in- 
heritance.—2d.  The  "  anorbe''  or  privileged  heir  of  the  German 
law,  who  keeps  the  paternal  house  and  domain  by  paying  a  rent 
to  his  feUow  heirs,  is,  in  a  succession  upon  intestacy,  in  about  the 
same  situation  as  was  the  eldest  son  in  our  old  law,  and  as  the 
testamentary  hdr  would  be  imder  Le  Play's  system.  —  3d.  The 
American  hamoitead  or  portion  of  the  domain  which  cannot  be 
^hsposed  of,  and  which  cannot  be  distrained  upon,  recalls  the 
ancient  condition  of  the  dwelling  house  and  the  enclosure  that 
^as  connected  with  it.^ 

§60.  (Ill)  BqIm  of  Feudal  Ownership.  —  Feudalism  is  not 
only  a  political  qrstem,  it  is  also  an  agrarian  system.  It  was 
superimposed  upon  private  ownership  and  collective  ownership. 
•^e  nmd  conmiime,  wherever  it  existed,  was  made  subservient 
^  this  system.  The  free  possessors  of  the  soil  became  serfs;  the 
lord  took  for  himself  a  portion  of  the  land.  At  the  same  time  in- 
dividual ownership  disappeared  or  became  an  exception;  it  gave 
place  to  tenure.  Each  piece  of  land  had  two  masters:  1st.  The 
lord,  who  had  the  eminent  domain,  the  dominion,  and  who  could 
demand  from  the  tenant  services  and  quit-rent.  2d.  The  vassal  or 
I^Pyholder,  the  tenant,  who  had  the  beneficial  ownerahip,  —  that 
^  to  say,  the  use,  the  enjoyment,  and  even,  to  an  extent  which 
^aried  according  to  different  periods,  the  disposal  of  it.  His  right 
tt  hereditary,  but  the  heir  has  to  pay  a  transfer  tax  to  the  lord; 
^  right  may  be  sold,  but  the  lord  collects  a  toll  as  the  price  of 

^  Oil  the  family  of  the  Melongas  in  the  Lavedan  cf,  "Ouvriers  Europ^en/' 
\  S5;  U  Play,  '*  La  R^onne  Bociale/'  I.  320,  ed.  1881.  Texas  in  1839  was  the 
^  Btate  to  organize  the  homestead.  C/.  Federal  Act  of  1862;  "Stat. 
Vidal,»»  "Ac.  I^.  Toulouse,"  1887,  p.  63,  and  the  recent  works  of  Bureau, 
Corniguet  and  Vacher, 
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giving  his  consent,  unless  he  should  prefer  to  take  the  bargain  for 
himself  by  buying  off  the  purchaser  (feudal  repurdhase).  The  his- 
tory of  feudal  ownership  is  that  of  the  progressive  enfranchise- 
ment of  the  soil;  the  tenant  progre&ses  little  by  little  towards  free 
ownership.  In  France  the  Revolution,  by  abolishing  all  feudal 
dues,  made  the  peasant  the  only  master  of  his  own  land. 

§  61.  (IV)  The  Process  of  Erolution  towards  IndiTidual  Owner- 
ship only  took  place  with  difficulty,  as  we  have  seen,  through 
a  series  of  reactions  against  the  commime,  against  the  family,  and 
against  the  lord.  The  principal  cause  of  this  change,  which  is  of 
an  economic  nature,  had  to  accommodate  itself  to  circumstances, 
to  agriculture,  and  to  political  and  social  conditions.  Individual 
ownership  is  the  best  means  of  placing  a  value  upon  land,  —  let 
us  add,  in  a  society  like  ours.  Occupation  has  only  created  thb 
value  as  a  great  exception,  for  occupation  is  ordinarily  collective 
(booty  of  war,  the  establishing  of  a  colony) ;  even  when  it  is  indi- 
vidual it  assumes  the  consent  of  the  conununity  and  only  has  a 
temporary  effect;  the  cleared  land  is  only  acquired  by  the  one 
who  has  brought  it  to  life,  according  to  the  language  of  the  Koran, 
until  it  is  used  up;  then  he  retires  and  the  new  occupant  is  au- 
thorized to  take  possession  of  it.  The  progress  made  by  agricul- 
ture tends  towards  absolute  appropriation,  just  as  it  seems  to 
exist  in  the  charters  of  the  Prankish  period,  where  one  becomes 
owner  by  taking  possession  ("aprisio,"  "porprisio,"  "bifang")> 
by  clearing  the  land  ("Neubruch")>  and  especially  by  the  cus- 
tomary mode  of  clearing,  —  uprooting  the  stumps  ("exartum")- 
That  which  one  has  acquired  by  one's  labor  ("quod  sudore  ac- 
quisivi")  is  acquired  on  the  common  land;  this  mode  of  appropri- 
ation, which  is  supposed  to.  be  a  very  early  one,  is,  moreover, 
rather  rarely  met  with;  feudalism  only  tolerates  it  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  lord,  just  as  in  the  previous  period  it  was  only  tolerated 
with  the  consent  of  the  communities.  Thus  individual  ownership 
is  from  the  historical  point  of  view  derived  from  collective  owner- 
ship, and  the  rights  of  the  family  no  doubt  contributed  a  great  deal 
to  strengthen  those  of  the  individual. 
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L      GENERAL    REMARKS 

§  62.  The  Society  and  the  State.  —  In  saying  '^  society  "  we 
mean  a  group  of  men  and  the  collective  action  of  this  group  in  a 
common  interest.  This  co-operation  may  be  temporary  or  lasting, 
voluntary  or  compulsory,  imposed  by  a  higher  authority  or  spon- 
taneous, or  it  may  take  place  because  of  urgent  necessity.  In 
every  case  collaboration  cannot  exist  without  a  certain  amount  of 
organization,  however  rudimentary  it  may  be  supposed  to  be;  in 
order  that  people  may  act  in  concert  it  is  indispensable  that  there 
should  be  an  understanding  and  discipline,  and  that  each  one  should 
adhere  to  his  task  and  should  be  able  to  count  upon  the  others 
canying  out  theirs.  Almost  everywhere  a  coercive  apparatus  or 
a  government  has  become  established  in  order  to  make  sure  of  a 
co-operative  organization,  for  the  advantages  which  it  offers  are 
80  great  that  men  have  not  thought  that  they  were  buying  them 
too  dearly  by  paying  for  them  with  their  independence. 

It  is  this  coercive  apparatus,  this  organ  that  carries  out  collec- 
tive action,  which  is  called  the  State  or  Government;  but  the 
function  which  this  organ  fulfills  is  also  designated  by  the  name 
of  the  State;  in  its  secondary  meaning  the  State  is  the  society 
looked  upon  in  its  political  function.    This  function  cannot  be 
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precisely  defined,  for  it  has  varied  and  still  varies  aooording  to 
the  society  and  according  to  the  period.  The  jurist  may  attempt 
to  give  us  this  definition  at  a  certain  time  in  order  to  build  up  a 
logical  system  of  public  law.  The  historian  could  not  do  so,  be- 
cause institutions  are  not  seen  by  him  in  their  fixed  state,  but  in 
process  of  changing.  T^e  political  function  has  its  "  processus  "  of 
evolution  just  as  has  the  family  or  ownership.  There  are  societies 
where  collective  action  only  takes  place  intermittently  and  can 
be  reduced  to  almost  nothing,  —  a  struggle  against  tiie  outside 
enemy  and  an  internal  organization  (which  is  very  crude)  for  pur- 
poses of  attack  and  defense.  The  State  in  primitive  sodeties  is 
often  entirely  disconnected  with  justice  and  law;  it  is  no  more  a 
reasoning  being  than  were  the  primitive  gods,  brutal  forces  of 
nature;  like  the  latter,  it  becomes  one.  Moreover,  the  action  of 
the  State  is,  on  the  other  hand,  very  extensive;  it  regulates  private 
life,  directs  industry,  and  presides  over  religion;  it  is  at  one  and 
the  same  time  a  church  and  an  industrial  or  agricultural  under- 
taking. T^e  political  function  of  society  has  a  marked  tendency 
to  develop;  but  at  the  same  time  the  division  of  labor  introduces 
into  it  departments  which  are  distinct  and  almost  independent 
of  one  another:  the  political  apparatus,  the  religious  apparatus, 
and  the  industrial  apparatus  become  separated.  The  sovereignty 
or  power  of  the  political  organ  over  the  sodal  body,  the  relations 
between  the  individual  and  the  State,  the  forms  of  government 
and  revolutions,  —  all  these  are  questions  which  complicate  the 
public  law  of  societies  that  are  fairly  advanced.    ' 

§  63.  Organic  Theory  of  the  State.  —  'Dicre  are  not  lacking 
s}«3tems  by  means  of  which  the  genesis  of  the  State  can  be  ac- 
counted for.  The  theory  of  divine  right  makes  human  authority 
to  flow  from  divine  authority;  this  is  a  theological  postulate.  The 
theory  of  the  social  contract  is  an  ideal  conception  derived  from 
the  systems  of  natural  law  and  opposed  to  historic  truth:  men 
only  group  themselves  together  and  submit  to  be  led  because  of 
some  external  necessity;  there  is  no  free  covenant  at  the  basis  of 
society,  but  an  external  compulsion  and  a  reaction  which  is  a  con- 
sequence of  it;  it  is  in  order  to  offer  resistance  to  outside  forces 
that  men  associate  themselves  together.^    The  organic  theory  of 

1  Fttstd  de  Coulanges:  "Political  institutions  are  not  always  the  work  of 
the  will  of  one  man.  Even  the  will  of  an  entire  people  is  not  sufficient  to 
create  them.  The  human  conditions  which  give  Dirth  to  them  are  not  of 
those  which  the  caprice  of  one  generation  can  alter.  People  are  not  gov- 
emed  because  it  pleases  them  to  be  governed,  but  because  all  of  their  inter- 
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the  State  agrees  better  with  the  facts.  Human  societies,  which 
are  aggregates  of  individuals  and  of  families,  resemble  living  or- 
ganisms, which  are  aggregates  of  cells.  No  doubt  sociology  is  not 
biology,  but  they  are  similar,  and  there  are  analogies  between 
social  factors  and  biological  phenomena.  Why  not  point  out 
and  make  use  of  the  connecting  links  that  one  observes  in  order 
better  to  portray  how  societies  become  organized?  ^  In  human 
societiesi  just  as  in  the  living  body,  organization  takes  place  by 
ineans  of  a  division  of  labor  in  the  direction  of  the  localization  of 
functions,  of  the  formation  of  organs  and  apparatus  better  and 
better  adapted  to  the  f imctions  which  they  fulfill,  and  of  a  greater 
^  greater  interdependence  of  the  parts. 

§  64.  Looaliiation  of  Fonotioiis.  —  In  inferior  organisms  (pro- 
tozoa) each  part  is  at  the  same  time  stomach,  respiratory  appa* 
ratus,  and  locomotive  apparatus.  Under  the  influence  of  its 
surroundings  these  functions  become  localized;  the  physiological 
division  of  work  takes  place;  one  part  becomes  the  stomach  and 
nothing  more;  another,  the  respiratory  apparatus;  and  a  third, 
the  locomotive  apparatus.  Thus  in  primitive  societies  each  indi- 
vidual hunts,  fishes,  makes  war,  builds  his  house  and  cooks  his 
bread,  whereas  in  more  advanced  society  the  population  is  divided 
into  classes,  or  even  into  castes,  —  priests,  warriors,  and  agriculture 
ists;  a  division  of  social  labor  takes  place.  The  man  who  is  in  the 
best  situation  or  the  most  fit  for  it  specializes  in  his  function. 

§  65.  Changes  in  Strueturo.  —  Once  the  need  has  created  the 
organ,  the  latter  adapts  itself  better  and  better  to  its  function; 
in  order  to  do  this  it  changes  its  form.  The  various  parts  of  the 
living  body,  which  aU  began  by  being  simple  cells,  end  by  differ- 
ing from  one  another  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  impossible 
for  them  to  replace  one  another  in  their  respective  functions;  for 
example,  the  osseus  tissue  differs  from  the  mucous,  the  nerves 
from  the  musdes.  Changes  in  structure  are  less  apparent  in  the 
case  of  the  man,  although  there  is  some  difference  between  a 
market  porter  and  a  member  of  the  Institute  of  France.  But 
they  exist,  nevertheless,  and  they  make  changes  of  profession 

tttfl  and  their  profound  oonvictionB  demand  that  they  should  be.  ..."  — 
I^  U0  add  that  there  is  nothing  arbitrary  about  these  convictions;  they  are 
s  product,  a  result;  institutions  do  not  depend  upon  intentions,  but  upon 
circumstances. 

'  Upon  condition  that  the  establishment  of  a  simple  analogy  shall  not  be 
taken  tor  a  demonstration.  The  social  factors  should  be  studied  separately 
by  themselveB,  and  the  laws  which  gjOfvem  them  directljr  established.  — I 
loall  net  stop  at  liie  metaphysical  objection  that  the  individual  is  an  end  in 
lumself ,  whereas  the  cell  is  not.  * 
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difficult  or  even  impossible^  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  unemployed 
workmen  following  the  invention  of  a  machine.' 

§  66.  Interdependence  of  the  Parts.  —  From  the  moment 
when  the  parts  of  a  living  organism  differ  among  themselves  and 
have  each  one  its  special  function  they  can  no  longer  live  isolated 
from  one  another:  cut  a  sponge  in  half,  and  each  half  will  continue 
to  live;  a  higher  animal  submitted  to  this  treatment  would  die  on 
the  spot,  and  if  you  want  another  example,  the  old  fable  of  the 
Belly  and  the  Members  is  there  to  furnish  it.  The  interdepend- 
ence between  individuals  in  our  civilized  societies  is  scarcely  less 
than  this.  A  strike  of  miners  or  bakers  deprives  us  of  fuel  or 
bread;  this  becomes  an  affair  of  the  State. 

§  67.  Organs  and  Apparatus.  —  Once  created,  the  organ  evolves 
itself  owing  to  the  action  of  its  environment  and  becomes  an  ap- 
paratus or  an  assembly  of  organs  tending  towards  some  one  ob- 
ject. Thus  the  stomach  becomes  changed  into  a  digestive  tube; 
that  which  in  the  lower  species  is  a  mere  sac  becomes  complicated 
in  the  higher  animals  and  develops  into  a  mouth  to  seize  the  food, 
a  stomach  to  digest  it,  and  an  intestine  to  extract  therefrom  the 
nutritious  juices.  Society  herself  has  her  organs  and  her  appara- 
tus: 1st.  Productive  apparatus  or  nourishing  apparatus;  this  is 
agriculture  and  industry;  they  are  localized  just  like  the  functions 
in  the  living  being,  —  for  example,  the  salt  industry  and  fisheries 
on  the  seacoast,  the  raising  of  cattle  upon  the  plains,  etc.  —  2d. 
Circuiatory  apparatus;  commerce  transports  from  one  place  to 
another  agricultural  and  industrial  products,  giving  rise  to  more 
or  less  active  currents,  to  a  circulation  which  is  slow  or  rapid, 
rather  like  the  drculation  of  the  bloOd  in  warm-blooded  or  cold- 
blooded animals.  —  3d.  Directive  apparatus.  The  political  system 
co-ordinates  the  action  of  social  forces  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
nervous  system  does  in  the  organism. 

§  68.  PoUtieal  Forms*  —  The  political  organs  in  a  small  society 
are  three  in  number:  the  general  assembly  of  all  its  members  who 
decide  questions  of  common  interest  (moving  from  one  place  to 
another,  peace  or  war);  a  group  that  directs,  which  is  composed 
of  the  oldest  and  the  strongest;  the  assembly  bases  its  decisions 
on  the  counsel  of  the  latter;  and  a  leader,  who  is  more  influential 
than  the  others,  from  whom  the  final  resolution  will  be  due,  and  who 
will  carry  it  out.  According  as  one  or  the  other  of  these  three 
forces  prevail  the  government  will  be  a  democracy,  an  aristocracy, 
or  a  monarchy.    Mq^lem  States  have  composite  governments, 
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which  cannot,  properly  speaking,  be  placed  in  any  one  of  these 
three  categories.  But,  whatever  the  system  adopted  may  be,  the 
political  apparatus  should  only  be  the  instrument  by  means  of 
which  the  instinctive  feelings  of  the  people  collectively  should 
act;  this  feeling  is  what  might  be  called  public  opinion,  were  not 
this  expression  ordinarily  limited  to  the  present,  whereas  we  are 
here  concerned  with  the  interests  of  the  future  as  well  as  with 
those  of  the  past,  with  the  wishes  of  existing  generations  and  of 
those  of  the  past.  The  personal  government  itself  draws  its 
strength  from  the  harmony  which  exists  between  its  action  and 
the  national  consdence. 

§69.  Peraonal  Oorermnent.  —  The  idea  of  obeying  a  man 
seems  ridiculous  to  people  who  have  no  chiefs,  and  there  are  soci* 
eties  of  this  nature  (the  Nicobar  Islands,  Todas,  Papuans,  Fue- 
gians).  There  are  others  who  only  have  chiefs  in  time  of  war 
(Caribbees,  Bedouins,  Chinooks,  the  Patagonians  against  the 
Spaniards  and  the  Redskins  against  the  Eqglish) ;  thus  Gaul  ap- 
fcintdi  a  dictator  in  the  person  of  Verdngetorix,  in  order  to  op- 
pose the  Romans;  and,  filially,  there  are  peoples,  and  these  are 
the  most  numerous,  who  have  chiefs  in  peace  as  well  as  in  time  of 
war;  these  permanent  chiefs  are  even  often  hereditary.  —  The 
first  man  to  be  a  king  was  a  lucky  soldier,  Voltaire  has  said.  In 
fact,  it  was  personal  qualities  that  gave  their  political  power  to 
the  first  chiefs:  physical  strength  and  courage  (Bedouins  and 
Boschimans;  old  age  causes  the  loss  of  this  power,  as  is  proved  by 
the  example  of  Peleus  and  that  of  Laertes,  who  were  dethroned 
by  their  sons;  Nestor  was  an  exception,  but  this  was  phenomenal) ; 
age  and  the  experience  which  goes  with  it  (Caribbees  and  Dyaks 
in  Borneo);  intelligence  (the  Snake  Indians  and  the  Ostiaks); 
religious  power  (the  king  is  a  priest  or  a  sorcerer  in  Loango  and 
among  the  Amazulus;  his  special  function  is  to  overthrow  the 
enemy  by  means  of  exorcisms  and  witchcraft).  The  temporary 
head  becomes  permanent,  even  although  this  may  only  be  due  to 
continual  wars  and  the  necessity  of  being  prepared  for  any  un- 
expected attack.  Through  a  new. advance,  dynasties  come  to  be 
established;  the  office  of  chief  constitutes  a  sort  of  family  prop- 
erty; it  is  transmitted  from  father  to  son,  from  brother  to  brother, 
according  to  the  various  systems  that  are  applied  to  the  i>atri- 
mony;  heredity  in  the  family  calls  for  heredity  in  the  State,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  this  system  avoids  crises  because  the 
successor  is  appointed  beforehand.    Religion  has  given  a  consid- 
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erable  balance  to  the  monarchie  power.  It  is  not  a  rare  thing  for 
kings  to  be  high  priests,  vicars  of  Grod,  gods  upon  the  earth;  they 
deliver  oracles,  conunand  the  elements;  their  subjects  worship 
them  (Egypt,  Peru,  Roman  Empire). 

§  70.  Social  Distinctions,  dasscs  and  Castes.  —  In  inferior 
societies  all  are  equal;  no  distinctions  of  class  are  recognized 
(Pueblos  in  North  America,  Bodos  in  India,  Alfurus  in  New 
Guinea).  Slavery,  the  result  of  war  without  or  debts  within, 
carries  with  it  everywhere  an  important  differentiation.  The 
other  political  and  social  distinctions  (patrician  and  plebeian, 
etc.)  also  have  their  origin  in  the  same  causes;  the  division  of 
labor  keeps  them  up  and  makes  them  more  pronounced;  some- 
times even  the  food  of  the  various  classes  is  not  the  same,  and  this 
contributes  to  separate  them  (in  the  Fiji  Islands  human  flesh  was 
reserved  for  the  chiefs;  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  the  chiefs  alone 
could  eat  meat,  and  so  they  were  more  vigorous  than  th^ 
subjects).  Often  thg  vanquished  practice  servile  trades,  hard 
professions  like  that  of  agriculture;  whereas  the  conquerors  are 
soldiers.  Privileges  and  distinctions  become  hereditary  under  the 
influence  of  religion  or  as  the  consequence  of  a  political  system  that 
makes  use  of  them  as  a  convenient  administrative  scheme.  Classes 
become  changed  into  castes  (ancient  Egypt,  Japan,  Bambaras, 
etc.).  In  India  caste  forms  a  professional  and  religious  syndicate 
which  gives  its  members  the  right  to  marry  one  another  and  eat 
together;  neither  Buddhism  nor  Jainism,  with  their  equalizing 
dogmas,  has  succeeded  in  suppressing  caste.^    Our  modem  sod- 

1  Sinart,  "Les  Castes  dans  PInde''  ("Revue  des  Deax  Mondes,"  1894;) 
"Gr.  Encvclop./'  see  "Castes"  (bibliog.). — India:  Brahmans,  Kchatiyas, 
Vaisyas,  Soudras:  priests,  warriors,  laborers  and  traders,  servants.  (Cf,  Per- 
sia: magi,  nobles,  laborers,  artisans.) 

Caste  may  be  recognised  from  a  great  nimiber  of  external  signs,  —  from 
-the  fashion  and  coloring  of  clothing,  from  the  form  of  the  jeweliy,  from  special 
rites,  from  implements,  flags,  flowers,  etc.  Caste  is  thus  a  sort  of  freema- 
sonry. It  protects  its  members;  upon  an  order  issuing  from  it  we  have  seen 
the  merclumts  of  an  entire  canton  close  their  staUs,  the  laborers  suspend  their 
work,  the  artisans  abandon  their  workshops,  for  a  slight  insult  to  one  of  their 
number.  From  the  moment  when  it  b^^ns  to  defend  its  members  the  caste 
is  compelled  to  make  them  submit  to  a  certain  amount  of  discipline.  It  is  an 
internal  police  power  and  thus  renders  itself  services  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  expect  from  the  State.  Expulsion  from  the  caste  is  a  severe  penalty,  for 
the  individual  outside  of  his  caste  is  a  pariah;  his  presence  is  a  contamina- 
tion. The  Hindu  who  comes  to  Europe  is  ''ipso  facto''  excluded  from  his 
caste,  but  he  may  obtain  reinstatement  upon  the  payment  of  a  fine  following 
a  sentence  rendered  by  the  tribunal  of  the  caste.  The  Brahman  religion  has 
contributed  towards  the  transformation  of  classes  into  castes;  but  the  chief 
reason  of  this  change  was  the  lack  of  a  strong  political  organisation,  caste 
taking  the  place  of  the  State  in  its  protection  of  the  individual. 
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eties  have  taken  the  very  opposite  course  to  the  Old  World;  they 
have  proclaimed  religious,  dvil,  and  political  equality;  only  in- 
equality of  fortune  is  left. 

§  71.  How  are  SoelotiM  Fonned,  Developed,  and  Beproduced, 
and  how  do  they  Die?  —  ''In  union  there  is  strength/'  says  the 
proverb.  However  commonplace  this  may  be,  we  must  not  seek 
any  other  cause  for  the  formation  of  human  societies  (and  animal 
societies).  It  is  not  certain  that  man  was  originally  a  sociable 
animal,  as  Aristotle  has  maintained,  but  it  is  certain  that  he  has 
become  such.  The  formation  of  groups  has  not  taken  place 
through  any  social  contract;  this  chimerioed  pact  has  never  existed. 
The  grouping  has  been  made  under  the  force  of  necessity;  it  has 
been  spontaneous  and  involuntary;  it  has  been  the  instinctive 
reaction  against  external  forces.  Defense  has  been  necessary 
against  the  enemy,  wild  beasts  and  other  men;  and  it  has  been 
necessary  to  obtain  food  by  himting  and  fishing  in  conunon, 
which  b  far  more  productive  than  when  carried  on  by  the  in- 
dividual. Was  the  primitive  group  the  horde,  the  amorphous 
tribe,  which  had  organized  itself  as  the  result  of  some  war  within 
the  family,  dan,  tribe,  or  town?  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  did  they 
begm  with  the  family  to  end,  after  passing  through  a  series  of 
groups,  with  the  dan  and  the  town?  These  are  problems  whose 
8oIuti(Hi  is  connected  vdth  the  obscure  question  of  the  origin  of 
the  family.  One  thing  b  certain,  however,  —  that  among  the 
people  of  the  Aryan  race  this  last  method  is  frequent;  families 
unite  to  form  duis,  dans  to  f oim  tribes  or  towns,  and  the  latter 
to  form  the  large  States. 

Once  they  have  been  formed,  sodeties  increase  by  means  of 
alhances  or  conquests.  (A)  The  Alllanoe  includes  various  de- 
grees: 1st.  The  Personal  union:  two  States  have  one  and  the  same 
chief,  while  at  the  same  time  vnth  regard  to  others  each  keeps 
its  full  independence;  for  example,  England  and  Hanover  from 
1714  to  1838.  2d.  Actual  union:  two  States  form  one  with  respect 
to  other  States  and  remain  distinct  vnthin  themsdves;  for  example, 
Austria-Hungary.  3d.  Confederation  of  States  that  are  inde- 
pendent, each  one  keeping  its  diplomatic  representation,  but  with 
an  organ,  —  the  diet,  —  which  can  take  certain  measures  in  the 
conunon  interest;  for  example,  the  Grermanic  Confederation  from 
1815  to  1866.  4th.  Federal  States  forming  externally  but  one 
State  and  having  internally  a  central  power  which  only  leaves 
the  local  authorities  a  portion  of  the  soverdgn  power;  for  ex- 
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ample,  Switzerland,  the  United  States.  —  (B)  Conquest  sometimes 
results  in  the  complete  absorption  of  the  conquered  State  by  the 
conquering  State.  Sometimes  its  effects  are  less  radical;  the  con- 
quered lose  a  part  of  their  independence  and  descend  to  the  rank 
of  semi-sovereign,  protected,  or  vassal  States. 

The  increase  of  a  society  is  an  advantage.  By  suppressing  little 
States  inevitable  hostilities  are  avoided  (thus  incessant  warfare 
desolated  Gaul  before  the  Roman  conquest);  forces  that  are  em- 
ployed in  destroying  one  another  turn  towards  social  co-opera- 
tion; the  division  of  labor  can  be  pushed  further  in  a  large  country 
than  in  a  town  or  a  province. 

A  nation  does  not  die.  Exterminations  are  rare;  but  it  may 
happen  that  one  people  is  subjugated  by  another.  Sometimes  one 
nation,  as  a  residt  of  an  unfortunate  war,  loses  a  portion  of  its 
territory  and  of  its  population;  it  is  dismembered. 

Dismemberment  may  also  take  place,  like  a  fission  among  the 
animal  species,  spontaneously;  but  it  is  rarely  met  with  under  this 
form.  Societies  are  reproduced  especially  by  a  swarming-time  (the 
sacred  springtime  among  the  Italiotes);  they  found  colonies, 
copies  of  the  metropolis  with  which  they  remain  connected  (Aus- 
tralia) or  from  which  they  separate  to  live  independently  (The 
United  States). 

§  72.  The  Factors  of  Social  Evdution  are:  1st.  The  physical 
environment  (habitat,  climate,  economic  conditions;  for  ^cample, 
the  geographical  situation  of  England  has  counted  for  a  great  deal 
in  its  history)  and  the  social  environment  (influence  of  neighboring 
societies,  competition,  imitation).  A  too  rigorous  climate  (Es- 
quimaux), the  barrenness  of  the  soil  (deserts),  and  the  difliculty 
of  communication  (Alps,  Caucasus),  are  obstacles  to  the  forma- 
tion of  large  States.  2d.  The  past,  which  forms  the  race  and  which 
is  at  first  never  more  than  ^e  result  of  the  influence  of  former 
environments.  From  thence  come  habits  of  discipline  and  a 
certain  homogeneity,  relationship,  language,  and  worship  common 
to  the  members  of  a  group.  The  principle  of  nationalities,  which 
recalls  that  of  the  fixedness  of  species  in  natmral  history,  is  too 
exclusively  connected  with  this  action  of  the  past.  It  has  been 
able  to  create  a  common  language,  religion,  and  race,  or,  at  least, 
a  common  existence  and  hope.  It  does  not  follow  that  this  com- 
munity must  necessarily  exist  or  last  forever.  The  future  may 
undo  that  which  the  past  has  accomplished. 

§  73.  Socisl  Laws.  —  Certain  of  the  political  laws  apply  to 
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societies.  We  have  established  this  with  regard  to  the  division  of 
labor.  Natural  Belection  eliminates  inferior  societies;  they  dis- 
appear before  those  that  are  better  armed,  more  wealthy,  more 
prosperous,  and  of  a  higher  morality.  The  law  of  the  connection 
of  characteriBtieB  which  allowed  a  Cuvier  to  reconstruct  a  species 
that  had  disappeared  out  of  a  few  fossil  remains  is  to  be  observed 
in  society;  if  military  institutions  prevail  therein  one  will  find  as 
logical  consequences  absolute  power  and  the  subordination  of  the 
individual  to  the  State,  and  political  theories  in  conformity  there- 
with; free  institutions  will  be  met  with  in  industrial  and  commercial 
societies.  The  law  of  organic  balance,  or  the  law  of  Geoffroy 
Saint-Hilaire,  by  virtue  of  which  the  exaggerated  development 
of  one  organ  tends  to  diminish  the  other  organs  (for  example,  the 
kangaroo,  whose  fore  quarters  are  so  very  much  reduced  in  size  in 
proportion  to  his  hind  quarters),  controls  social  development. 
The  Romans  were  more  able  politicians,  better  soldiers,  and  better 
jurisconsults  than  the  Greeks;  and  the  Greeks  surpassed  the 
Romans  in  fine  arts  and  letters. 


n.      ELEMENTARY   AND     COMPOSITE    SOCIETIES 

§  74.  Primitive  Soeietiea.  —  There  are  still  a  few  of  them  in 
existence  in  our  day.  The  Vedas  in  Ceylon,  the  Todas  in  India, 
the  Papuans,  the  natives  of  Lower  California,  the  Boschimans, 
the  Fuegians,  and  the  Esquimaux  form  a  few  groups  without 
cohesion,  of  ten,  twenty,  or  fifty  persons;  a  chance  brings  them 
together  and  accident  scatters  them.  These  anarchists,  without 
knowing  it,  have  realized  to  the  fullest  extent  the  ideal  of  the 
school:  independence  of  the  individual,  liberty,  and  equality  —  in 
poverty.  What  good  is  this  independence  that  they  cannot  use 
because  they  are  enslaved  by  the  brutal  forces  of  nature?  In  our 
societies  what  is  lost  in  liberty  is  gained  in  power,  wealth  and 
contentment, —  that  is  to  say,  in  true  liberty.  The  meanest  serf 
of  old  France  would  not  have  exchanged  his  condition  for  that  of 
the  free  Indian  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas,  who  only  lives  on  roots  and 
insects,  or  for  that  of  the  Bedouin  of  Sinai,  who  for  three  thousand 
years  has  wandered  aimlessly.  A  tyrant  would  have  rendered 
them  inappreciable  services;  I  do  not  mean  a  good  tyrant  who  is 
pictured  in  the  image  of  God,  and  whose  one  great  fault  is  that  it 
is  imposdble  for  him  to  exist;  but  I  do  mean  the  worst  of  despots. 
Baker,  when  leaving  the  tribes  who  had  no  government,  barbari- 
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ansy  who  were  scarcely  clothed,  was  struck  with  the  prosperity  of 
the  UnyorOy  a  country  in  which  a  monster  rrigned  who  for  a  mere 
nothing  would  put  his  subjects  to  death  with  the  most  frightful 
tortures.  Tyranny,  indeed,  is  a  great  step  in  advance  I  And,  sad 
to  relate,  war  also  is  a  step  in  advance:  thus  tribes  that  have  no 
leader  are  peaceful.  War  allows  of  an  exercise  of  natural  sdec- 
tion  and  the  elimination  of  the  weak.  We  owe  our  strong  and 
vigorous  races  and  our  best  organized  societies  to  the  necessities 
of  the  struggle  for  existence.  This  providential  part  played  by 
war  in  the  origin  of  societies  has  in  it  nothing  mystical. 

§  75.  The  dan  or  the  ''  Oeiuu*'  —  Family  commimities  are 
almost  political  societies;  their  organization  is  far  more  advanced 
than  among  the  unsettled  hordes  with  which  we  have  just  been 
dealing.  T^e  commimity  of  several  families  forms  an  association 
of  the  same  type  as  the  latter;  just  as  the  clan  (Celts),  the  "  Genos  " 
(Greeks)  or  the  "gens,"  the  "  seven  "  (Ireland),  the  "Sippe"  (Ale- 
manni).  Does  this  institution  result  from  the  natural  development 
and  the  dismemberment  of  the  family,  or  must  we  see  in  it  an  arti- 
ficial creation,^  families  of  diverse  origin  grouping  themselves  to- 
gether and  in  the  end,  after  several  generations  have  passed,  be- 
lieving themselves  to  be  the  issue  of  a  common  ancestor?  Both 
systems  have  their  supporters,  and  perhaps  in  both  of  them  there 
is  a  certain  amoimt  of  truth.  It  has  been  possible  for  families  of 
relatives  to  be  united  with  families  of  strangers,  or  even  for  fami- 
lies of  strangers  to  be  united  with  one  another,  in  such  a  way  as 
to  form  a  group  that  is  as  coherent  as  that  of  the  family  com- 
munity; in  order  to  do  this  the  outline  of  the  family  community 
has  been  borrowed.  —  At  any  rate,  the  "gens"  is  on  a  large  scale 
that  which  the  family  b  on  a  small  scale.  Its  members  are  united 
by  a  fictitious  relationship  or  by  a  relationship  which  cannot  be 
proved  if  it  is  a  true  one,  and  which  is  only  expressed  in  the  em- 
ployment of  a  common  name  and  the  worship  of  a  legendary 
ancestor. 

§  76.  The  Maternal  "  Oens''  among  the  Iroquois. —  The  tribe  of 
the  Senecas  has  eight  "gentes"  bearing  the  names  of  animals: 
wolf,  bear,  tortoise,  beaver,  deer,  woodcock,  heron,  and  falcon. 
The  animal  which  gives  its  name  to  the  "gens"  is  an  ancestor-god, 
a  totem;  all  the  members  of  the  "gens"  are  regarded  as  having  a 
common  origin;  they  are  all  relatives,  bearing  the  same  "gens" 

^  In  Daghestan  the  "gentes"  bear  the  names  of  localities  or  of  heroee  and 
never  that  of  an  ancestor.  The  Kheoeures  (Caucasus)  do  not  know  any 
political  institution  excepting  the  ''gens." 
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name,  and  have  a  common  burying-groimd;  there  is  a  prohibition 
against  marrying  within  one's  own  ''gens";  and,  as  relationship 
through  a  conmion  mother  is  the  only  one  taken  into  considera- 
tion, each  ''gens"  is  recruited  exclusively  from  amongst  the  de- 
scendants of  the  women.  The  Coimdl  of  the  "gens,"  which  is 
composed  of  all  the  adults,  men  and  women,  exercises  the  sover- 
eign power  and  decides  serious  questions,  such  as  the  taking  in 
of  a  new  member  or  the  carrying  out  of  a  vendetta;  it  elects  and 
deposes  the  military  conunander  and  the  sachem  or  chief  in  times 
of  peace;  the  latter  has  only  a  power  which  is  entirely  paternal, 
without  any  means  of  coercion;  he  is  at  once  the  chief  of  the 
''gens"  and  the  representative  of  the  latter  in  the  council  of 
the  tribe  and  in  the  federal  council  of  the  Iroquois.  The  son  of  the 
fonner  sachem  is  never  elected  to  fill  his  father's  place,  for  he 
belongs  to  another  "gens"  because  of  the  maternal  right. 

§  77.  The  Celtie  CUa,^  such  as  it  is  represented  to  be  in  the 
Gallic  Codes,  is^  on  the  contraiy,  a  dan  based  on  agnatic  relation- 
ship; the  woman,  in  spite  of  her  marriage,  remains  a  member  of 
her  father's  clan  (save  in  a  few  exceptional  cases).  At  the  head 
of  the  dan  which  is  composed  of  the  supposed  descendants  of  a 
common  ancestor,  there  is  a  chief  whose  office  is  not  hereditary. 
He  is  assbted  by  a  coimcil  of  seven  elders,  by  a  representative 
of  the  dan  who  is  charged  with  the  administrative  affairs  and  dip- 
lomatic negotiations,  and,  finally,  by  an  avenger  who  punishes 
delinquents  and  is  in  conmiand  of  the  men  in  time  of  war.  The 
mutual  responsibility  of  the  members  of  the  dan  is  most  minutely 
regulated;  in  case  of  a  homicide  the  sum  of  money  that  is  due  by 
way  of  composition  to  the  family  and  the  dan  of  the  victim  is 
paid,  one-third  by  the  miuxlerer  and  his  household  and  two-thirds 
by  his  maternal  dan  and  his  paternal  clan,  the  latter  being  held 
bound  to  pay  twice  as  much  as  the  former;  the  relatives  and  the 
dan  of  the  victim  have  a  right  to  receive  the  composition  in  the 
same  proportion,  but  a  preference  is  made  to  the  extent  of  one- 
third  for  the  benefit  of  the  chief  who  has  carried  out  the  recovery. 

§  78.  The  Bomaa  ''  Oens''  ^  implies:  1st.  A  conamon  name;  its 
members  bear  the  same  "nomen  gentilidum"  (ending  in  "ius"; 

1  Seebohm,  "The  Tribal  System  in  Wales,"  1806;  Dareste,  "J.  dee  Sav." 
1898:  Kopoiewsky,  *'R.  de  Socio!.,"  1894,  199;  R.  de  KiraUain,  **R.  g^n.  de 
Dr./^  1890,  p.  671. 

>  Cyq.,  ^'&8tit.  dee  Romains,"  1891;  Oiraud,  "R.  de  L6g.,"  1846  ("De  la 
Gentility ");  Licrwain,  "Diet,  dee  Antiq.,"  see  ^'Geoa"  (and  bibl.).  —  Cicero, 
"Top.,"  6  (aooording  to  Muciua). 
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for  example,  Tullius)  and  are  distinguished  from  one  another  by 
the  "prsenomen"  (Marcus)  and  the  "cognomen"  or  soubriquet 
(Cicero).  2d.  Conmion  worship  and  a  common  tomb.  3d.  Agricul- 
ture in  conunon;  the  "gens"  is  the  owner  of  the  "ager  gentilice"; 
the  rights  of  succession,  of  guardianship  and  custody  which  ex- 
isted among  the  "gentiles"  at  a  comparatively  recent  period  are 
remains  of  this  joint  ownership.  4th.  Solidarity  among  "  gentiles," 
whether  it  be  for  avenging  offenses  of  which  one  of  them  has  been 
a  victim,  or  whether  it  be  for  paying  the  expenses  incumbent  upon 
one  of  them  (ransom,  fine,  disbursements  occasioned  by  the  ex- 
excise  of  the  public  duties) ;  or  whether  it  be  to  aid  one  another 
at  law,  to  serve  one  another  as  surety  or  to  be  witnesses  for  one 
another.  The  "gens"  undoubtedly  had  a  chief  Capx<ov  "  in  the 
Greek  "  76^9  ")/  the  natural  representative  of  the  "gens"  in  the 
Senate,  who  was  charged  with  the  worship,  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  property,  and  with  the  administration  of  justice  in 
the  "gens";  he  was  assisted  in  serious  cases  by  a  council  of 
"patres,"  which  pronounced  decrees  or  regulations  and  punished 
with  the  "nota  gentilicia,"  and  probably  with  expulsion,  its  un- 
worthy members.  The  "gens"  included  the  lawful  descendants 
in  the  male  line  from  the  common  ancestor  (actual  or  presmned) 
of  the  "gens,"  the  adopted  children  or  the  women  "in  manu"  of 
a  "gentilis,"  without  mentioning  clients  who  were  only  an  ac^ 
cessory  part  of  it.  One  left  the  "gens"  by  being  adopted,  mar- 
ried or  emancipated,  or  the  "transitio  ad  plebem."  The  "gens" 
disappeared  little  by  little,  being  eclipsed  by  the  State,  like 
a  confederation  whose  elements  would  fuse  together  in  order 
to  form  a  single  State.  The  genieral  causes  of  the  progress  of 
the  State  resulted  inevitably  in  the  overthrow  of  tie  "gens." 
The  population  became  divided  into  classes  and  the  land  into 
districts,  both  of  which  were  quite  foreign  to  the  division  into 
"gentes." 

§  79.  The  "CUentele.":— The  client  ("cluens,"  who  obeys)  is  a 
f  reedman,  a  member  of  a  conquered  people,  or  a  man  who  has  con- 
nected himself  with  some  patron  ("jus  applicationis").  He  bears 
the  same  "gens"  name  as  his  patron,  takes  part  in  the  same  wor- 
ship, and  owes  him  "obsequim,  operse,  bona,"  —  respect,  services, 
property;  that  is  to  say:  1st,  assistance  in  case  of  ransom,  fines  in- 
curred, and  the  customary  expenses  and  disbursements;  2d,  his 

1  In  Daxheetan  there  ib  an  elected  chief  whose  authority  is  espedaUy  a 

moral  one  (^'primus  inter  pares"). 
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succession  if  he  dies  without  descendants.  In  return  his  patron, 
under  penalty  of  being  devoted  to  the  infernal  gods  ("  sacer  esto ")» 
gives  him  protection  before  the  courts  and  outside  of  them,  treats 
him  with  justice  in  the  family  circle,  and  gives  him  help  if  need  be 
(from  this,  perhaps,  is  derived  the  granting  of  property  to  be  held 
at  will,  Festua,  '"Ep.,"  247).  The  tie  which  binds  the  client  to  his 
patron  is  hereditary;  the  client  cannot  renounce  his  patron;  the 
latter  is  himself  undoubtedly  not  authorized  to  get  rid  of  a  client 
unless  for  some  serious  cause.  The  client  has  no  rights  in  the  State 
excepting  through  his  patron.  The  decline  of  the  ^'gentes"  was 
the  signal  for  the  decline  of  the  **  dientele."  The  clients  freed  from 
patronage  constituted  the  conunon  people;  they  acquired  the 
right  of  pleading  in  court  and  also  political  rights.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  Republic  the  clientele  is  no  longer  an  institution;  it  re- 
sembles the  poUtical  dientele  of  our  days. 

§  80.  The  Oermanie  ''Slppe''  ^  extends  as  far  as  the  relation- 
ship C'Freimdesblut  wallt  und  wenn  es  auch  nur  ein  Tropfen  ist  ")• 
Although  the  Germanic  law  recognizes  both  relatives  in  the  male 
line  and  relatives  in  the  female  line  ("Gesippen,"  "Freimde," 
"Gatlmge/'  "Magen")>  only  the  former,  or  relatives  by  the  lance 
and  by  the  sword,  "Speermagen,"  "  Schwertmagen,"  form  part 
of  the  "Sippe";  the  relatives  by  the  distafiF  and  the  spindle,  "Spill- 
magen,"  "  Eunkelmagen,"  are  not  included  in  it.  Strangers  can 
enter  the  '^Sippe"  by  becoming  connected  with  the  families  that 
compose  it;  for  example,  by  way  of  enfranchisement  or  of  legiti- 
mization; on  the  other  hand,  one  leaves  the  ''Sippe"  as  a  conse- 
quence of  a  placing  outside  of  the  law,  or  of  a  decision  on  the  part 
of  the  "Sippe,*'  or  by  volimtarily  withdrawing  with  the  custom- 
ary formalities.  The  ''Sippe"  constitutes  at  one  and  the  same 
time  a  political  group,  an  agrarian  conamunity  ^  and  a  military 
division.  It  protects  its  members  before  the  law,  exercises  over 
them  a  police  power,  which  is  a  very  natural  thing  from  the  time 
when  it  becomes  responsible  for  their  acts,  has  guardianship  over 
persons  under  a  disability,  women  and  minors,  takes  vengeance 
for  the  miuxier  of  one  of  its  members,  or  receives  the  "  Wergeld  "  or 
compo»tion  due  from  the  murderer;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
contributes  to  the  payment  of  the  "Wergeld"  in  case  of  a  murder 
committed  by  one  of  its  own  members. 

*  Brunner,  1 13. 
,  *  ''L  Alain./'  87;  Meichdbeek,  "Hist.  Fru.,"  I,  49  fm.  750):  "fines  genea- 
logianmi'';  Rozihre,  "Form./'  318.    The  word  "fara"  has  the  same  meamng 
ud  b  found  in  the  names  of  places,  —  La  F^re  in  Picardy,  etc. 
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§  81.  The  Oennaiile  Following  ("comitatus")  ^  places  the  man 
at  the  service  of  a  chief  or  of  a  nobleman,  of  a  free  man  who 
is  more  powerful  than  he  is,  but  without  reducing  him  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  slave.  This  is  an  extra^legal  institution,  if  one  can  use 
that  term,  which  supplements  the  State  in  the  protection  of  the 
weak.  It  differs  from  the  Roman  "clientele,''  and  no  doubt  from 
the  Grallic  "clientele"  ("ambacti"),  about  which  little  is  known, 
but  which  meets  the  same  wants.  Tacitus  describes  it  in  about 
the  following  terms:  "The  follower  is  admitted  into  the  family 
community  of  the  chief;  he  lives  under  his  roof  and  eats  and 
drinks  at  his  table;  he  swears  to  protect  and  defend  him  (as  the 
vassal  would  swear  fealty  to  his  lord) ;  in  time  of  peace  the  follow- 
ers form  a  personal  escort;  they  are  engaged  in  domestic  employ- 
ments; in  war  time  they  fight  at  his  side;  if  he  dies  it  is  a  shameful 
thing  for  them  to  survive  him  without  having  avenged  him;  they 
will  give  themselves  up  as  prisoners  in  order  to  share  his  fate,  and 
if  need  be  will  serve  as  hostages  for  him.  If  he  is  the  conqueror 
the  followers  receive  a  portion  of  the  booty,  a  staff,  a  warhorse, 
and  other  presents.  The  chief  supports  them,  arms  and  equips, 
avenges  and  protects  them.  The  bond  between  the  chief  and  the 
follower  is  not  indissoluble;  if  the  latter  wishes  to  withdraw,  for 
example,  to  return  to  the  house  of  his  father,  he  may  do  so.  It  is 
a  great  honor  for  a  chief  to  have  a  numerous  following.  All  free 
men  may  have  'comites,'  but  all  do  not  have  them;  for  this  as- 
sumes that  a  man  has  wealth,  military  glory,  and  an  illustrious 
name.  It  is  not  a  rare  thing  for  nobles  with  their  followers  to  make 
war  on  their  own  account." 

§  82.  Tbo  Tribe,  which  b  an  a^regate  of  clans  or  "gentes,"  has 

^  TacUu8f  "Genn.,"  13.  Cf.  the  poem  of  Beowulf,  Icelandic  Sagas.  CcBSOTf 
VI,  23,  speaks  of  the  heads  of  banos  who  can  be  likened  to  the  ^'principes" 
with  their  '^oomitatus^';  but  the  former  only  secure  the  attachment  of  volun- 
teers for  the  duration  of  an  expedition.  The  "comitatus"  is  not  an  exdu- 
Bivel3r  militarv  institution:  the  Germanic  names  that  are  ^ven  after  the 
invasion  to  the  "comites''  clearly  show  this;  they  are  servitors,  ''degen," 
companions,  ''gasindi,"  relatives^  '^gatlinge."  "freunde";  qf.,  however,  the 
"antrustions"  of  the  Frankish  kmg.  The  followers  are  not  absolutely  vas- 
sals, whatever  MarUeaquieu  inav  say  in  his  '' Esprit  des  Lois."  dO,  33;  but 
they  are  precursors  of  them.  They  form  a  part  ot  the  household  (in  the  posi- 
tion of  free  servitors),  whereas  the  vassals  are  outside  of  the  house.  Cf,  Brun" 
tier,  1, 137.  The  "following "  and  the  " clientele"  pave  the  way  for  the  division 
of  society  into  classes  by  the  transformation  of  free  men  into  servitors.  There 
is  a  ^;ood  deal  of  discussion,  —  wrongly,  as  it  seems  to  me,  —  as  to  whether 
the  right  to  have  a  "comitatus"  was  a  privilege  of  the  king,  of  the  "dux,"  or 
of  the  "principes";  Eamein,  p.  41  et  9eq.  The  "comitatus"'  was  of  too  small 
a  number  of  men  for  one  to  be  able  to  see  in  it  the  origin  of  the  expeditions 
which  ruined  the  Roman  Empire:  Kohler,  "Germania,"  1868, 143. 
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no  organization  other  than  that  of  the  communities  which  com- 
pose it;  it  only  diflPers  in  its  greater  size,  which  is  an  advantage, 
and  in  the  powerful  political  character  which  it  assumes,  whereas 
the  dan  and  the  ''gens"  are  sometimes  so  much  like  the  family  as 
to  be  confused  with  it.  Among  the  members  of  the  tribe  there  is 
no  question  of  relationship,  even  artificial;  at  the  most,  they  are 
united  by  a  common  worship.  The  Iroquois  ''gentes"  form 
phratria,  and  the  latter,  tribes;  the  tribe  of  the  Senecas  only  num- 
bered two  thousand  souls;  the  territory  which  it  occupied  was 
surrounded  by  a  neutral  zone;  it  had  its  own  form  of  worship  and 
its  own  council  composed  of  sachems  and  chiefs  of  ''gentes." 
The  five  tribes  of  Iroquois  themselves  (about  twenty  thousand 
souls)  confederated  together,  forming  an  eternal  league  (as  all 
leagues  do!)  directed  by  a  coimcil  where  the  voting  was  done  by 
tribes  and  where  decisions  had  to  be  arrived  at  unanimously.  In 
896  the  seven  Hungarian  tribes  united  under  the  leadership  of 
Arpad. 

§  83.  The  Oallio  Towns  ^  and  the  Oermanio  Towns.  Politioal 
IHviaioiiB.  —  Neither  Gaul  nor  Germania  was  a  State.  Nor  were 
they  merely  geographical  terms.  The  inhabitants  of  these  regions, 
while  they  were  autonomous,  had  among  them  enough  common 
characteristics  to  be  called  by  the  same  name.  Csesar  maintains, 
it  is  true,  that  the  Bel^ans,  tiie  Aquitani,  and  the  Celts  (or  Galli) 
have  neither  the  same  language  nor  the  same  institutions  nor  the 
same  laws;  but  he  exaggerates,  for  when  he  comes  to  describe 
Celtic  institutions  he  does  not  find  any  differences  to  point  out. 
Religious  unity  had  been  realized  by  the  Druids,  and  several  facts 
show  us  that  progress  was  being  made  towards  political  unity. 
The  Gallic  towns  placed  themselves  under  one  another's  patron- 
age. At  the  time  of  Csesar's  arrival  the  entire  country  was  grouped 
around  the  Redui  and  the  Sequani,  who  were  disputing  for  the 
leadership  and  supremacy.  In  Germania  this  tendency  is  not  be- 
trayed to  the  same  extent;  however,  there  are  independent  States, 
such  as  the  Ubii,  who  pay  tribute  to  the  Suevi,  and  federations 
like  that  of  the  Franks  and  the  Alamans  at  the  time  of  the  bar- 
barian invasions. 

1  Buaioi and  RaidoL  "La  Cit6  Gauloiae."  1879:  I^ort,  "R.  g4n.  de  Droit/' 
1880  d  M9.  —  IXArboia  de  JubairmUe,  ''R.  hlsW'  1886,  3,  does  not  seem  to 
me  to  have  established  the  existence  of  a  great  Gallic  Eknpire  extending  from 
Thrace  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  about  the  futh  centurv  b.  c.  We  cannot  applv 
to  the  Gauls  that  wUch  we  know  concerning  the  Gamtes  of  Asia:  SifabOf  All, 
5;  Robim,  "Hist,  des  Gaulois  d'Orient/'  p.  153. 
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The  territory  of  each  town  was  divided  into  cantons  (*'pagi")» 
and  each  canton  included  a  certain  number  of  villages  or  small 
towns  ("vici'O-  It  is  presumed  that  the  "pagus"  (or  "Gau") 
was  the  territorial  district  occupied  by  the  "millena"  or  group 
which  furnished  one  thousand  inhabitants;  it  seems  that  this  was  so 
in  the  case  of  the  Suevi.  As  to  the  "  hundred,"  the  recognition  of 
whose  existence  has  been  attempted  in  the  "Germania"  of  Taci- 
tus, without  having  any  direct  proof  of  it,  this  would  be  a  sub- 
division of  the  "pagus"  if  one  were  bound  to  see  in  it  a  territorial 
division,  and  then  one  would  be  tempted  to  liken  it  to  the  "  vicus. " 
But  the  silence  of  the  texts  will  not  allow  us  to  see  anjrthing  in  it 
but  a  military  division,  the  contingent  of  a  certain  number  of 
lineages  or  "Sippen."  In  proportion  as  the  organization  of  the 
"gentilice"  becomes  weakened,  this  personal  grouping  (to  which 
can  be  likened  those  that  were  formed  around  the  "godis"  of 
Iceland)  has  a  tendency  to  be  transformed  into  a  territorial  divi- 
sion; the  family  is  no  longer  at  the  base  of  the  social  scheme;  it 
is  residence  in  a  given  place,  just  as  it  was  in  Rome  and  in  Greece. 
But  at  the  time  of  Tacitus  the  change  had  probably  not  taken 
place.  We  merely  read  that  in  Germany,  1st,  the  judges  had  a 
hundred  assessors;  2d,  that  each  "pagus"  furnished  foot  soldiers 
at  first  to  the  niunber  of  one  hundred  and  later  to  an  indetermin- 
ate number;  but  they  kept  the  name  of  "centeni,"  the  hundred,  as 
an  honored  title  (thus  they  used  formerly  to  say,  "the  hundred- 
guards").  These  niunerical  divisions  of  a  military  origin  are  not 
peculiar  to  Germania.^ 

§  84.  dasses  of  Population.  —  Gaul  and  Germania  were  cov- 
ered with  forests  and  swamps;  the  rather  sparse  population  gave 
itself  up  especially  to  the  raising  of  cattle,  to  hunting  and  fishing; 
agriculture  was  very  little  advanced.  Tacitus  tells  us  that  the 
women  and  the  old  men  had  to  do  all  the  hard  work  in  Germania; 

1  The  town  of  the  Helvetu  had  4  "pagi,"  12  "oppida,"  and  400  " vici":  the 
"oppida"  and  "vici"  were  set  fire  to:  GcMor,  I.  6.  12  (the  "pagus"  oi  the 
Tigurines  made  war  by  itself);  IV,  1  (the  Suevi  naa  100  "pagi"),  3  (strip  of 
uncultivated  land  upon  the  frontier  of  the  Suevi);  Mda^  III,  3;  Tacilua,  VI, 
12,  16.  As  to  the  historical  geography  of  Gaul:  Logrwn,  "Atlas  hist./'  1888: 
De^ardina,  "  G^gr.  de  la  Gaule/'  1878;  Ddoche,  "  M^m.  des  Savants  Strang./' 
2d  series,  IV,  I,  365^j^  Among  the  Anglo-Saxons  the  division  is  carried  out 
th<  - 


turies,  and  many  peoples  analogous  numerical  divisions.  "  Alamans."  36,  1 .  — 
TF.  Sickd,  "Der  Deutsche  Freistaat,"  1879;  "Mitth.  d.  oest.  Instituts.," 
Ergdnz,  I,  7;  WaUz,  "Verfass.,"  I,  201;  SI^Mb,  "Constit.  Hist,  of  England," 
I;  "Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies  m  History,"  3d  series,  143,  342. 
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the  men's  only  occupation  was  warfare;  in  time  of  peace  they  re- 
mained idle  ('^ipsi  hebent")*  'In  Gaul,  in  the  time  of  Caesar,  the 
population  was  divided  into  several  classes:  1st.  The  Druids,  a 
powerful  dergy  with  privUeges.  exemption  from  miUtaiy  service 
and  taxation,  and  with  annual  assemblies  in  the  country  of  Cluu> 
tres  with  a  certain  hierarchy  among  its  members  C'si  quis  .  .  . 
excellit  dignitate")*  with  a  supreme  head  elected  by  the  sacerdotal 
body.^  Germania  had  not  yet  specialized  the  religious  function; 
it  was  there  exercised,  no  doubt,  by  the  political  chiefs.  It  is  only 
in  the  time  of  Tacitus  that  we  find  priests  to  whom  the  Scandi- 
navian ^'godis"  (but  not  the  Icelandic  ones,  for  the  latter  have 
ak)  political  attributes)  may  be  likened.  —  2d.  The  Knights, 
"  KquitM  " ;  they  constituted  the  military  class,  the  nobility,  and 
alone  took  part  in  the  political  assemblies  and  gained  their  in- 
fluence through  the  number  of  their  slaves,  of  their  debtors  and 
of  their  clients.'  Among  the  Alemanni  the  nobility,  the  old 
families,  do  not  form  a  distinct  class  with  legal  privileges;  their 
dientele  and  their  wealth  give  them  a  better  position,  in  fact, 
than  mere  free  men.  The  result  of  this  is  that  their  family  can 
demand  for  them  a  greater  ''Wergeld,"  and  that  it  is  among 
them  that  ordinarily  the  chiefs  and  the  kings  will  be  chosen.'  — 
3d.  The  ''Plebt/'^  having  no  political  rights  and  scarcely  above 
slaves,  are  grouped  around  the  knights  and  constitute  their  clien- 
tele. In  Germania  there  was  not,  properly  speaking,  any  ''plebs."' 
Society  was  still  composed  of  only  two  classes,  free  men  and 
slaves,  which  is  an  indication  of  a  less  advanced  social  state.  — 

*  C(B8ar,  VI,  13.  In  Ireland,  mere  men  of  letters,  "file,"  "brithem"  or  juris- 
ooDsults,  are  distinguished  from  the  priests.  Diodonta  of  Sicily ,  V,  31.  also 
separates  the  Druids,  the  Bards,  and  the  '"Yates"  in  Gaul:  RiUerling,  '^Hist. 
Twch.,"  1888,  195. 

«/Wd.,  I,31;VI,  13. 

>  C(Mor,  VI,  23;  Tacitus,  "Germ.,"  7,  8,  13,  25;  "Ann.,"  11,  16;  Jardanea, 
"De  Reb.  Get.,"  6;  Greg.  Tours,  2,  9.  —  In  the  tenth  century  it  is  shown 
tiiat  there  were  among  the  Saxons,  as  formerly,  three  classes  of  persons: 
nobfes,  "edlingi,"  free  bom,  "frilinm,''  "servi"  or  "^lasa";  "M.  G.  H.,  8.  S.," 
11,  361;  "Frisons."  I.  5,  11,  15;  "Bavarois,"  II,  20;  "Angles,"  I,  10.  (Dif- 
ferences  in  the  pnce  of  the  "  Wergeld").  "The  Edda"  of  Soemund.  Ill,  173. 
gives  a  divine  origin  to  the  three  classes  of  men:  the  "Thrael,"  "senrus"; 
the  "Kari,"  "vir' Vtbe  "  Jarl"  or  noble,  warrior.  —  Detailed  bibl.  in  Brunner, 
"D.  Rechtflp.,"  (  14.  Whence  is  this  nobility  derived?  Perhaps  from  a  pro- 
longed holdmg  of  thepublic  power  which  assumes  noteworthy  actions. 

*  Coswr,  VI,  13  (VioUetj  p.  13).  —  Were  the  "ainbacti"  or  clients  of  the 
chiefs  free  men?  CoBsar,  VI,  15;  Fe8hM,see"Ambactus";  "N.  R.  H.,"  1890, 
709.  The  "devoti"  or  "solduni"  are  chosen  soldiers,  who  are  so  devoted  to 
the  chief  whom  they  follow  and  who  supports  them  that  they  will  not  survive 
him.  —  In  Ireland  we  find  free  clients  and  vassals  who  are  serfs.  The  "  clien- 
tele" is  connected  with  the  grant  of  a  farm  and  livestock  made  by  the  patron. 
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4th.  The  Slavei.  Among  the  Alemanni  they  are  rather  like  free 
men;  there  is  scarcely  any  distinction  made  between  them  and  a 
freedman;  the  master  has  over  them  a  right  of  life  and  death,  but 
it  is  a  very  rare  thing  for  him  to  make  any  use  of  it.  He  gives 
them  lands  to  cultivate  and  a  separate  house;  he  treats  them 
rather  as  cultivators,  contenting  himself  with  demanding  from 
them  a  portion  of  their  profits.* 

§  85.  The  Politioal  Fuzietion  was  still  very  little  deveIoi>ed. 
It  was  entirely  an  external  one,  the  same  as  in  a  league,  and  con- 
sbted  especially  in  the  organization  for  attack  and  d^ense  against 
the  enemy.  Within,  clans  and  families  kept  their  independence; 
collective  action,  when  it  took  place,  was  the  result,  at  least  in 
Germania,  of  a  deliberation  on  the  part  of  the  assembly  of  the 
free  men.  The  State  has  no  jurisdiction  over  the  maintaining  of 
order  within  itself.  It  is  for  each  man  to  avenge  his  own  wrongs. 
The  only  procedure  known  is  private  warfare,  the  vendetta, 
which  is  carried  on  from  generation  to  generation  until  the  families 
are  exterminated,  or  until,  tired  of  struggling,  the  two  parties 
come  to  terms,  just  as  to-day  among  States  arbitration  or  medi- 
ation puts  an  end  to  differences.  The  Druids  in  Gaul  and  the 
Brehons  in  Ireland  play  the  part  of  arbitrators.  Both  of  them 
enjoy  a  sort  of  magic  power;  it  is  this  which  causes  them  to  be 
chosen  and  which  accounts  for  the  fact  that  their  judgments  were 
respected;  Caesar  maintains  that  they  had  the  power  to  excom- 
municate those  who  disobeyed  them.  Already,  however,  along- 
side of  these  priests  there  appeared  in  Gaul  a  secular  system  of 
justice  which  was  administered  by  the  magistrates  of  the  town. 
In  Germania  "principes"  who  were  elected  dispensed  justice  in 
the  cantons  and  villages;  they  also  were  magistrates,  and  the 
people  aided  them  in  their  duties.^  This  intervention  of  the 
people,  which  was  perfectly  natural  at  a  time  when  the  political 

1  TaeUuB**Qem"  24,  25,  20. 

*  CoMaTf  vl,  23;  Taeitua,  12.  One  can  bring  a  capital  accusation  before 
the  national  assembly;  to  each  one  of  the  chiefs  ("principes")  who  render 
justice  '^perpasps  et  vices''  are  joined,  in  order  to  serve  tiiem  as  advisers 
and  to  lend  their  "auctoritas"  to  their  decisions  Tthat  is  to  say,  to  guarantee 
them,  to  validate  them)  one  hundred  assessors  taken  from  among  we  people 
("  Centeni  singulis  ex  plebe  comites  consilium  simul  et  aucUnitas  a<&unt '  ^ .  In- 
terpret the  word  *' centeni''  as  you  will,  whether  it  concern  heads  of  families  or 
of  tne  political  division  caUed  the  '*  hundred,"  of  the  assembly  of  the  "  hundred," 
or  of  some  persons^  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  the  popular  element  plays  its 
part  in  the  rendenng  of  justice.  Upon  the  part  plaved  by  these  "centeni" 
''comites,"  cf.  infra  the  Prankish  ''rachimbourgs'  :  Brunner,  I,  143:  Vander-' 
kindere.  100;  Beaudauin,  ''N.  R.  H."  To  the  contrary:  FtM  de  (Jouianaes 
"Rech.,"361.  ^ 
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power  was  f  eeble^  is  one  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of 
Gennanic  justice.  The  magistrates'  assessors  do  not  limit  them- 
selves to  giving  him  counsel,  as  in  the  Roman  tribimals;  they 
determine  upon  the  judgment  which  the  magistrate  puts  into 
execution. 

If  one  judges  it  by  traditions  and  the  later  law,  the  puttinf 
outside  of  the  law  seems  to  have  been  the  most  serious  penalty 
that  could  be  pronounced  by  the  Germanic  tribunals,  or,  rather 
the  first  of  them,  the  popular  assembly  Gater  on,  the  king).^ 
This  is  a  sort  of  secularized  exconunimication,  more  lay  than 
religious,  and  carrying  with  it  death,  confiscation  of  property,  and 
the  burning  of  the  man's  house.  The  individual  put  outside  of 
the  law,  "exlex,''  outlaw,  may  be  killed  with  impunity  by  the 
first  comer;  whoever  shelters  him  is  pimished,  even  his  relatives, 
and  often  his  wife;  he  is  an  enemy  of  the  community;  he  has  only 
one  resource  left,  —  that  is  to  flee,  to  take  to  the  jungle,  as  the 
Coisicans  say,  and  he  is  hunted  there  like  a  wild  animal  ("war- 
pis,"  meaning  wolf),  to  exile  himself  and  to  go  and  live  abroad. 

§86.  Tho  Political  Organs  of  each  town  are:  1st,  the  popular 
assembly;  2d,  the  senate  or  council  of  the  chiefs;  3d,  the  kings 
or  nuigistrates. 

§  87.  Tho  Poinilar  Asstmbly  ^  in  Germania  is  composed  of  all 

'  C/.  as  to  Gaul,  CeBsar.  V,  56  ("hostem  judicat  ...  in  concilio").  — 
"L.  Sal.,"  56;  Edict  of  Oiilperic.,  10:  "homo  qui  per  silvas  vadit."  — 
"Z.  S.  S>  XI,  62. 

'  M(mU9^meu,  "Esprit  des  Lois,"  XI,  6:  "If  one  wiH  read  the  admirable 
work  of  Tacitus  upon  the  customs  of  the  Alemamii,  one  will  see  that  it  is  from 
them  that  the  English  have  derived  the  idea  of  their  political  government. 
This  splendid  system  was  found  in  the  forests."  Guizot^  "Civilis.  en  France," 
Ii  7:  "The  Alemanni  have  given  us  the  spirit  of  liberty."  Com^iarative  juris- 
prudence has  justified  these  theories.  At  a  certain  stage  of  their  civilization 
other  peoples  have  had  the  same  political  institutions  as  the  Alemanni. 

F.  ae  Roeca,  "  Les  Ass.  politiaues  dans  la  Russie  ancienne"  ("R.  hist.,"  1895, 
UX,  241).  Ancient  Russia  nad  its  classes  ("boiars"),  and  among  them 
courtiers,  "kniajie,"  in  the  service  of  the  prince,  merchants,  villagers  and 
BUves.  ^  The  nobles  did  not  enjov  any  hereditary  privileges.  Every  free  man 
had  a  ridit  to  take  part  in  the  "V^tch^"  or  Popular  Assembly  and  to  speak 
therein  (but  because  of  the  patemalpower  the  son  could  not  take  part  m  it 
during  the  lifetime  of  his  father}.  Tne  "V^tch6"  deUberates  upon  dl  ques- 
tions: unanimity  is  required  in  its  decisions;  this  is  obtained  by  means  of  a 
friendly  agreement  or  bv  force,  the  majority  forcing  their  will  upon  the 
nunority;  at  Novgorod  the  dissenters  are  drowned  in  the  Volga.  Tne  meet- 
ings are  not  periodical:  the  convocation  emanates  from  the  sovereign  or  a 
poup  of  citisens;  nobody  is  compelled  to  take  part  in  it.  The  "  V^tch4"  has 
a  seal  and  officers  who  enforce  its  decisions.  This  political  organ  is  found  to 
be  powerless  to  maintain  order  within  and  to  protect  independence  without. 
It  was  necessary  to  call  upon  the  princes,  with  whom  the  "V^tch4"  nego- 
tiated, rather  like  the  Italian  towns  with  their  "  podestas."  The  "  V^tch6  "  ap- 
points and  removes  the  sovereign;  it  decides  upon  war  and  peace:  the  sovereign 
ooQimands  the  troops,  administers  justice,  takes  part  in  the  "V6tch^"  and 
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the  free  men  who  are  capable  of  bearing  anns.^  They  come  to  it 
grouped,  no  doubt,  in  families  and  dans  (^'propinquitas  Sipi>e'Of 
as  though  it  were  a  matter  of  a  military  expedition.  They  seat 
th^nselves  fully  armed  '  in  the  open  air.  The  priests  command 
silence  and  compel  it  if  necessary.  The  king  or  the  chiefs  speak, 
seeking  rather  to  persuade  than  to  issue  orders.  The  crowd  gives 
evidence  of  its  disapproval  by  murmurs,  of  its  approval  by  the 
clash  of  arms.'  They  have  ordinary  sessions  at  the  time  of  the 
new  moon  and  the  full  moon,  and  extraordinary  sesidons  when 
circumstances  call  for  them.  The  assembly^  decides  the  most 
important  affairs  of  the  town,  chooses  the  chiefs  who  administer 
justice  in  the  ''pagi"  and  the  ^'vid,"  hears,  to  the  exdusionof  the 
latter,  accusations  in  capital  cases,  —  such  as  high  treason,  cow- 
ardice, vices  against  nature,  —  inflicts  penalties,  death  or  putting 
outside  of  the  law;  it  is  in  its  presence  that  the  political  emanci- 
pation of  young  men  takes  place;  when  they  are  able  to  fight  a 
chief  or  a  relative  goes  through  the  ceremony  of  arming  them  with 
the  shield  and  the  staff.^ 

sees  that  all  its  decisioDB  are  carried  out.  Hie  invasion  of  the  Tartars  ruined 
the  "V^tch^''  and  gave  the  Muscovite  princes  sufficient  power  to  unify 
Russia. 

^  The  Norwegians  who  emigrated  and  established  themselves  in  Iceland 
and  took  with  th^n  their  old  customs  had  a  popular  assembly  or  "Althing/' 
It  sat  in  a  vast  plain  upon  an  isolated  block  of  lava,  called  the  "Mountain  of 
the  Law  " ;  here  there  were  an  altar,  a  lake  from  which  thev  took  water  to  waah 
away  the  blood  of  victims,  and  a  rock  from  which  the  condemned  were 
hurled.  The  sacrifices  were  followed  by  solemn  banquets.  During  the  hold- 
ing of  the  diet  private  warfare  was  suspended;  the  i)riest8  proclaimed  a  holy 
truce.  —  Brunner,  I,  130,  thinks  that  in  the  Grermania  of  the  time  of  Tacitus 
the  assembly  was  opened  with  relij^ous  ceremonies. 

*  The  army  is  the  people  under  arms:  CoBaoaTf  V.  56.  Miltary  service  is 
for  the  free  man  a  right  just  as  much  as  a  duty.  Also,  the  giving  of  arms  is 
a  method  of  freeing  slaves  among  the  Lombards:  Paid  Diacre,  "Hist.  Lan> 

gob.,''  I.  13,  and  the  taking  up  of  arms  is  for  the  young  man  the  formality 
y  whicn  he  enters  i^pon  political  life. 

*  General  custom  among  the  Alemanni  (laws,  election  of  kings).  V^natak 
in  Norway:  Greg.  Tours,  "H.  Fr.  "  II,  40;  "Rotharis,"  386. 

*  Perhaps  unanimously.  In  the  primitive  Customs  they  are  scarcely  ever 
satisfied  with  a  majority  (the  Russian  "V^tch6,"  the  Montenegran  assemblies, 
the  Ossetes  and  the  Abyssinians) :  VioOet,  I,  286;  "Cap.  Saxon,"  c.  26,  27. 

*  These  assemblies  are  once  more  found  after  the  invasion  amon^  the 
peoples  of  Germanic  race  under  the  following  names:  "Thing"  (Scandinavi- 
ans), "Ding  "  "Geddinge"  (Germans)  "Mallus"  (Franks)/^mot"  (Anglo- 
Saxons),  "Werf"  (Saxons,  Frisians).  The  "Landsgememde"  of  the  little 
Swiss  cantons  such  as  Uri  and  Appenzell  b  nothing  more  than  the  old  ix>pular 
assembly,  which  has  found  a  favorable  environment  and  has  perpetuated  it- 
self there  even  to  our  day.  C/.  the  Kabyle  "Djemaa":  ifaaqueray,  "Form, 
des  Cit^s  chea  les  Pop.  sedent.  de  TAlg^rie,"  1886;  Zimmerman,  "  Volksver- 
samml.  d.  alt.  Deutschen''  in  Brandes,  "B.  (ib.  a.  Germ.  Gesellsch.,''  II, 
1863.  —  The  Italian  towns  and  the  French  Communes  of  the  Middle  Ages 
have  also  had  their  popular  assemblies;  in  these  cases  it  was  a  beginning  over 
again. 
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Thus  this  assembly  is  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  anny,  the 
tribunal  and  the  political  body  that  exercises  the  direct  govern- 
ment, only  leaving  to  the  kings  or  chiefs  matters  of  secondary 
importance. 

Among  the  Gauls  popular  assemblies  are  not  in  the  foreground 
as  they  are  in  Germania.  However,  they  meet  in  each  town  and 
are  composed  of  all  the  armed  men.^  Caesar  also  speaks  of  a  na- 
tional diet  ^  which  he  himself  sunmioned  each  year,  and  in  which 
only  the  "prindpes  civitatimi"  took  part;  but  he  is  not  certain 
that  this  "concilium  totius  Galliae"  existed  [previously  to  hb 
time;  it  is  an  institution  which  came  into  existence,  perhaps, 
owing  to  the  necessity  of  resisting  the  Romans;  they  call  to- 
gether national  diets  as  one  would  appoint  a  dictator;  Gaul  was 
compelled  to  effect  its  unity,  just  as  Greece  had  to  do  in  order  to 
'  resist  the  Persians.^ 

§  88.  Senate.  —  It  becomes  impossible  to  hold  general  assem- 
blies, if  for  no  oth^  reason  than  that  of  the  extension  of  territory 
and  the  increase  of  population;  they  are  only  held,  where  they  are 
still  in  use,  at  rare  intervals  and  for  questions  of  vital  importance. 
The  ordinary  affairs  of  state  are  in  the  hands  of  a  less  numerous 
assembly,  —  an  assembly  of  nobl^nen  or  elders,  of  a  senate. 
The  assembly  of  the  "prindpes"  in  the  Gfermania  of  Tadtus  is 
of  this  diaracter  ("de  minoribus  rebus  prindpes  consultant,  de 
majoribus  omnes")*  The  Grallic  senates,  which  were  composed, 
no  doubt,  of  the  best  of  the  knights,  seem  to  have  played  a 
more  important  part  and  to  have  almost  annihilated  the  popular 
assembly.  Among  the  Nervii  it  is  composed  of  six  hundred 
members;  among  the  Edui  two  relatives  cannot  sit  together 
in  it,  which  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  it  only  indudes  chiefs 
of  families  or  of  clans,  just  as  in  States  that  consist  of  an  aggrega- 
tion of  "gentes"  or  of  clans;  under  these  conditions  the  senate 
resembles  the  diet  of  the  modem  confederation.  In  a  country 
where  the  nobility  exists,  as  in  Hungary,  it  is  the  lords  who  form 
the  political  assembly;  until  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century 
they  used  to  meet  together  on  the  race  course  of  Rakos  near 
Pesth.    The  same  thing  occurred  in  Poland. 

'  Cwnr,  V,  6  ("CondUum  ^kluorum"),  56;  VI,  20,  23;  Cot^ny,  H,  499. 
^^^ '  C«ar,  I,  30;  IV,  6;  V,  27,  64,  66;  VI.  3,  44;  VII,  1,  2,  63,  76;  II,  4 
rCondfiuin  Bekanim'').  —  Cf.  WArbois  de  Jvbainvaie, " Lea  Assemblies  poli- 
tiquei  de  rirlande,"  1880;  these  should  be  likened  to  the  annual  assemblies 
of  the  Druids  in  the  ooimtry  of  Chartres;  Post,  '^Bausteine,"  II,  81. 

'  Another  symptom:  Omtorix  contemplates  getting  possession  of  the 
"imperium  totius  Gallia":  C<uar,  I,  2. 
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§  89.  Kings  or  Chiefs.^  —  The  authority  of  the  chiefs  oorre- 
sponds  to  the  development  of  the  political  function  and  is  conse- 
quently very  slight.  ^'  Reges  habent  quorum  tamen  vis  pendet  in 
populi  sententia/'  is  said  of  the  old  Swedes.  It  is  the  same  thing 
with  respect  to  the  kings  of  Gennaniai^  whose  greatest  power  lay 
in  their  "clienteles."  Half  hereditaiy  and  half  elective,  the  rule  is 
to  choose  them  from  certain  families  because  of  their  nobility, 
whereas  military  chiefs,  in  countries  where  there  are  no  kingd  to 
command  the  army,  and  also,  no  doubt,  where  the  kings  are  too 
old,  are  named  because  of  their  courage  (''reges  ex  nobilitate, 
duces  ex  virtute  summunt'O*  They  have  no  right  to  punish,  as 
the  military  chiefs  of  the  time  of  Caesar  had;  this  right  is  reserved 
to  the  priests,  who  are  supposed  to  carry  out  the  will  of  the  gods. 
They  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  people,  somewhat  as  the 
chiefs  of  savage  tribes,  by  the  arrangement  of  their  hair  in  such  a  * 
way  as  to  g^ve  them  a  more  martial  air  and  to  frighten  the  enemy 
(Suevi,  Franks).  It  is  customary  to  offer  them  presents;  a  portion 
of  the  composition  due  in  the  case  of  a  murder  is  paid  them, 
whereas  it  is  the  town  that  receives  it  where  there  are  no  kings. 
The  "principes,"  or  local  chiefs,  have  still  this  power  {cf,  "reguli," 
^'ealdormen''  among  the  AngloSaxons;  ''duces,"  Lombards). 
They  are  ordinarily  chosen  among  the  nobles;  but  there  is  this 
difference  between  them  and  kings,  —  that  birth  prevails  in  the 
case  of  kings,  whereas  with  chiefs  it  b  election;  it  is  not  certain 
whether  they  are  appointed  for  life. 

Gaul  has  kings,'  and  especially  magistrates;  the  ''vergobret/' 
who  is  a  supr^ne  magistrate  among  the  Edui,^  is  appointed  for 
a  year  by  the  priests  and  the  other  magistrates;  he  has  the  right 
of  life  and  death  and  he  cannot  leave  the  territoiy  of  the  town, 

1  Braumann^  "Principes  der  Gallier  u.  Germ./'  1883:  Syhd,  "Entstehung 
d.  Deut.  Koemgthums/'  1881;  Dahtij  ''Koenige  der  Germanen,''  1861-85: 
FoM,  "Republik  u.  Koenigthum  in  alt.  Genn.,^'  1886;  WaiU,  "Forech.,"  II, 


'thiuda/'  meaning  people  (cf.  ''L.  Sal.."  46:  ''ante  theoda."  meaning  "ante 
dominum'O;  "chimninK,"  "konunapr"  ("koenig")  from  "chmmi,"  "kunne," 
meaning  race,  nation:  'leod"  (Anglo-Saxons),  word  which  also  means  people: 
"MToH.,  S.  S.,"  VII,  377;  WaiU,  I,  322  (deposition);  GHmm,  "R.  A.,"  231; 
Casar.  VI,  23. 

»  Vol.  Maxime,  9, 6,  3;  Ccbmv,  I,  3;  H,  4;  IV,  21;  V,  26,  26,  64:  VII,  4. 

*  Ccuar,  I,  4,  16;  VII,  32,  33  ('*  intennissis  magistratibus,"  tnat  is  to  say, 
with  the  intervention  of  the  other  magistrates  of  the  town  and  of  the  chief 
alderman  in  his  oflScial  ^pacitv);  others  translate  in  the  absence  of  the  mae^- 
trates;  Strabo,  4,  4,  3.  The  "Lezovii"  also  have  a  chief  alderman.  Cf,  Robert. 
"R.  arch6oL,''  1886. 
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which  compels  him  in  case  of  war  to  appoint  a  military  chief  to 
rule  with  him.  The  authority  of  this  magistrate  seems  to  be 
greater  than  that  of  the  Gennanic  chiefs;  however,  they  complain 
that  mere  individuals  have  more  influence  than  they  in  the  State. 
The  military  aristocracy  with  its  clientele^  and  the  priesthood  of 
Druids,  counterbalance  their  power. 

§  90.  Compoiite  Boeietios.  —  The  political  apparatus  becomes 
more  complicated  within  th^e.  The  central  organ  includes 
various  elements:  thus  in  a  monarchy  we  will  find  near  the  king  a 
Council  composed  of  officers  or  ministers  chosen  from  the  king's 
relatives  or  servitors,  —  for  example,  the  eunuchs  under  the 
Lower  Empire,^  —  and  bureaus  besides  these  ministers.  In  pro- 
portion as  the  attributes  of  the  State  become  extended  the  au- 
thority of  the  ministers  increases;  the  king,  who  is  physically 
incapable  of  doing  everything,  only  keeps  the  general  direction  of 
public  affairs;  and  often  even  the  real  power  passes  to  a  prime 
minister,  or  a  grand  vizier;  the  king  reigns  but  does  not  govern. 
At  the  head  of  the  territorial  divisions  tiiere  are  established  local 
organs  which  are  a  reproduction  of  the  central  organ  on  a  small 
scale,  and  which  model  themselves  after  it  and  are  subordinated 
to  one  another  in  a  hierarchic  manner.^  The  central  organ  is 
charged  with  co-ordinating  the  action  of  the  local  organs,  and  also 
of  the  special  apparatus  which  comes  to  be  formed  little  by  little 
alongside  of  it  and  at  its  expense:  judiciary,  military,  and  financial 
apparatus,  —  aU  with  the  same  hierardiy  and  the  same  centrali- 
zation. The  separation  of  powers  is  a  consequence  of  the  division 
of  labor,  and  even  more  pronounced  separation  takes  place  in 
modem  societies:  the  industrial  apparatus  and  the  religious  ap- 
paratus are  distinct  and  to  a  very  great  extent  independent  of 
the  political  apparatus.    Not  that  there  are  no  protests  raised 

*  MifltresseB  of  the  king  (Louis  XV),  lovers  of  the  queen  (Catherine  II), 
faToiites  of  either  one  or  the  other  have  important  poutical  effects  in  mon- 
arcbies.   Nepotism  is  in  modem  systems  a  survival  of  the  past. 

*  The  locied  organs  are  sometmies  created  directly  by  the  central  organ 
(colonies,  etc.).  At  other  times  this  central  organ  b  contented  with  subordi- 
natiiiff  to  itself  powers  which  alreadv  exist,  with  transforming  local  chiefs  into 
mere  functionaries.  In  confederated  States  these  chiefs  sive  up  only  a  small 
portion  of  their  attributes.  The  English  have  allowed  little  potentates,  ra- 
jahs, who  have  a  great  nominal  authority,  to  continue  in  India.  Whatever 
their  orisin  may  be,  the  local  organs  have  a  tendency  to  resemble  the  central 
organ.  In  the  Persian  monarchy  the  satraps  usurped  the  right  of  life  and 
(ieath.  In  Greece  Sparta  propagated  aristocratic  institutions  and  Athens 
deouNntic  institutions.  The  free  towns  adopted  in  the  Roman  Empire  the 
constitution  of  republican  Rome,  which  apparently  had  still  remamed  in 
force. 
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against  this  tendency.  The  socialistic  theory  of  the  organization 
of  labor  makes  of  the  State  a  great  manufacturer,  and  even  the 
only  possible  manufacturer.  In  religious  matters  the  ultramon- 
tanesy  even  Auguste  Comte,  want  a  State  religion.  Some  of 
them  restore  to  the  State  the  religious  function  which  it  had  for 
so  long  a  time  during  antiquity,  and  almost  everywhere  until  our 
own  day;  others  give  it  the  economic  function  of  which  it  has  de- 
prived itself  for  so  long  a  time.  Even  when  we  set  aside  these 
radical  theories,  there  remain  open  questions  as  to  the  relation- 
ship of  the  ChuTich  and  the  State,  and  as  to  the  intervention  of  the 
State  in  matters  of  industry  and  commerce. 

The  patriotism  of  old  times  required  a  man's  entire  devotion; 
we  must  picture  to  ourselves  the  States  of  olden  times  as  towns 
in  a  state  of  siege  and  reflect  that  some  trivial  act  in  time  of  peace 
becomes  a  crime  when  facing  the  enemy.  In  our  own  day  there 
is,  as  it  were,  a  tendency  to  return  to  militarism;  the  State  takes 
possession  of  the  telegraphs  and  the  railways;  it  enacts  laws 
against  drunkenness;  there  is  a  desire  to  make  people  happy 
wheth^  they  like  it  or  not,  and  virtuous  by  decree.  But  libend 
institutions,  —  such  as  free  exchange,  freedom  of  conscience,  and 
freedom  of  the  press,  —  urge  the  State  to  take  everything.  The 
modem  State  has  gained  in  strengtii  almost  as  much  as  the  in- 
dividual has  in  independence,  —  a  thing  which  has  solved  a  prob- 
lem as  difficult  in  appearance  as  the  squaring  of  the  circle.  If  the 
system  of  State  control  is  to  be  the  system  of  the  future,  rather 
than  anarchy,  it  is  a  mistake  to  believe  that  the  State  must  be 
everytiiing  and  the  individual  notiiing.  The  body  draws  its 
strengtii  from  the  vitality  of  its  ceUs;  these  must  have  an  inde- 
pendent life  of  their  own;  it  is  the  same  in  society;  the  more 
vigorous  the  individual,  the  more  powerful  the  society;  it  is  not 
the  atrophy  of  the  individual  that  ^ould  be  sought;  it  is  hb  com- 
plete development. 

§91.  The  Andont  Town  and  its  Revolutioiis.  —  The  Uttle 
Greek  towns,  even  Rome  itself,  were  originally  organized  according 
to  the  type  of  the  Gallic  or  Germanic  city,  having  popular  as- 
semblies, senates,  kings,  or  ma^strates.  But  in  time  tiieir  consti- 
tution became  more  complicated  and  was  transformed.  The 
histoiy  of  their  public  institutions  shows  a  great  uniformity;  the 
old  writers,  Polybius  among  others,  had  noticed  it  and  had  given 
the  curve  of  their  revolutions.  For  the  most  part  they  passed 
through  the  following  phases:  1st.  Patriarchal  royalty,  as  at 
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Rome.  2d.  Aristocracy  of  raoei  patriarchate  being  substituted  for 
royalty,  which  had  become  tyrannical.  3d.  Aristocracy  of  fortune, 
taldng  the  place  of  the  old  nobility  (the  constitution  of  Solon  at 
Athens  and  of  Servius  Tullius  at  Rome,  political  rights  dependent 
upon  wealth).  4th.  Democracy,  based  upon  equality  between 
the"plebs"andthepatriarchate.  Themilitaryandfinancialcharges 
wei^  upon  the  ''plebs''  as  well  as  upon  the  patriarchate,  upon  the 
poor  as  well  as  upcm  the  rich«  Those  who  pay  a  part  of  these 
diaiges  wish  to  have  a  part  in  these  rights.  Artificial  divisions 
that  are  purely  territorial  take  the  place  of  the  old  ethnical  or 
family  divisions  (tribes  and  'Memes"  at  Athens);  the  assemblies 
(^  the  citizens  voting  by  tribes  having  the  last  word  as  to  all  affairs 
of  importance;  the  magistrates  are  temporary  and  may  have  their 
authority  revoked  by  the  people,  and  they  are  responsible  to  them; 
they  are  chosen  by  means  of  drawing  lots,  election  still  having 
something  aristocratic  about  it  (qf.  the  Athenian  jury  of  the  Heli- 
astes  drawn  by  lots  and  the  Roman  judges  taken,  even  to  the 
Gracdii,  from  among  the  senatorial  class).  5th.  Tyranny.  The 
social  question  has  always  been  the  danger  in  the  old  democracies. 
After  die  attainment  of  the  equality  of  political  rights,  equality 
of  fortune  has  been  demanded.  In  the  pursuit  of  this  object,  which 
is  as  chimerical  as  equality  of  strength  or  intelligence,  rich  and 
poor,  fat  and  thin,  struggle  without  respite.  If  the  poor  and  the 
thin  are  the  strongest,  they  profit  by  it  to  obtain  from  the  State 
distribution  of  the  wheat  and  the  food,  the  cancelling  of  debts, 
and  the  dividing  up  of  the  soil.  The  troubles  arising  from  these 
measures  cost  the  town  its  freedom  and  its  political  rights.  A 
tyrant,  a  Caesar,  ordinarily  chief  of  the  donocratic  party,  is  found 
rady  to  re-establish  order  and  repress  the  anti-social  tendencies. 
This  b  submitted  to  as  an  evil  in  order  to  avoid  a  still  greater 
evil:  anarchy. 
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HISTORY  OF  PRIVATE  LAW 

§  92.  Gentral  Evolutloii.  —  Private  law  was  but  slowly  de- 
tached from  public  law,  with  whidi  fonneriy  it  came  near  to 
being  confused.  That  whidi  to-day  is  demanded  of  the  State, 
the  maintenance  of  order,  the  security  of  the  individual,  was 
formerly  the  concern  of  the  family.  With  Feudalism  public 
power  passes  into  the  hands  of  the  feudal  lords  as  a  tribute  to 
theur  proprietary  right,  that  is  to  say,  of  private  power;  that 
which  the  sovereign  has  succeeded  in  preserving  for  himself  is 
a  portion  of  his  domain.  The  monarchy  was  compelled  to  make 
a  sustained  effort  in  order  to  re-establish  the  sovereign  power 
and  distinguish  it  from  private  power.  At  the  same  time,  and 
thanks  to  this  evolution,  a  movement  towards  dvil  equality  took 
place;  private  condition  depended  a  great  deal  upon  political 
condition;  little  by  little  dass  distinctions  became  more  scarce; 
the  Revolution  abolished  them  and  left  in  existence  only  eco- 
nomic inequalities,  a  simple  expression  in  the  majority  of  cases 
of  physical  or  intellectual  inequalities. 

It  is  also  due  to  the  changes  in  political  and  religious  order, 
under  the  action  of  economic  causes,  that  the  emancipation  of  the 
individual  from  the  family  ties  and  the  individualization  of  owner- 
ship took  place.  From  a  state  of  perpetual  war  and  violence,  carry- 
ing with  it  the  subjection  of  the  individual,  something  like  a  state 
of  siege,  progress  was  made  towards  a  system  of  internal  peace 
and  order,  and  consequentiy  towards  a  system  of  liberty.  The 
result  of  this  revolution  makes  itself  felt  in  every  branch  of  private 
law. 

Outside  of  these  logical  results,  which  occupy  so  large  a  place 
in  our  ancient  legal  history,  one  can  say  that  private  law  is 
extended  and  becomes  complicated,  is  enlarged  and  refined.  Re- 
lations which  for  a  long  time  remain  strangers  to  law,  as  certain 
forms  of  contracts  and  possession,  are  regulated.  Neighboring  in- 
stitutions are  differentiated:  thus  from  that  common  stock,  the 
domestic  power,  are  detached  the  power  of  the  husband,  the 
power  of  tiie  father,  the  power  of  the  guardian;  credits  and  guar- 
antees are  organized  in  divers  forms;  transfers  ''inter  vivos," 
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ipfts  ''causa  mortis/'  pacts  based  on  future  inheritances,  deeds  of 
last  will,  are  contrasted  with  one  another.  Roman  legislation 
now.hannonized  with  the  spirit  of  modem  law,  the  canon  law 
and  Christian  ideas,  the  conception  of  equity  and  national  right, 
are  mingled  with  old  Gennanic  bases  in  customs,  laws,  jurispru- 
dence and  doctrine,  in  order  to  complete  the  extensive  structure 
of  our  old  private  law. 
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CHAPTER  ONE 

THE  FAMILY 

Topic    1.  Marriage.    Legislation  and  JuRiSDicnoN. 

Topic    2.  Betrothals. 

Topic    3.  Celebration  of  Marriage. 

Topic    4.  Impediments  to  marriage. 

Topic    5.  Effects  of  Marriage. 

Topic   6.  Dissolution  of  Marriage. 

Topic    7.  Second  Marriages. 

Topic    8.  Unions  Other  than  Marruge. 

Topic    9.  Power  of  the  Husband. 

Topic  10.  The  Paternal  Power. 

Topic  11.  Concerning  Illegitimate  Children. 

Topic  12,  Adoption. 

Topic  13.  Condition  of  Women. 

Topic  14.  Guardianship  and  Custody. 


03.  General  Ideas. 

94.  Relationship. 

96.  The  House,  or  "mesnie." 

§  93.  General  Ideas.  —  Following  the  invasions,  the  barbarian 
family  appears  under  two  aspects:  (A)  under  that  of  Relationship 
or  Lineage,  a  vast  circle  embracing  all  the  relatives,  constituting 
an  association  whose  members,  united  by  dose  mutual  assistance, 
must  defend  one  another  and  assist  one  another  under  all  condi- 
tions; (B)  under  that  of  the  House,  "domus,"  "mesnie,"  a  less 
extended  group,  only  taking  in  the  nearer  relatives,  those  who 
dwell  together.    Relationship  is  a  confederation  of  ''mesnies." 

§  94.  Relationship  extends  as  far  as  the  ties  of  blood  are  to  be 
recognized.  In  the  purely  patriarchal  system  it  ought  only  to 
take  in  the  relations  designated  as  males  or  agnates,  not  the  rela- 
tions designated  as  women  or  cognates.  But  from  the  time  of 
Tacitus  remnants  of  the  matriardiate  give  to  those  who  are  mere 
cognates  a  place  alongside  of  the  agnates;  it  is  the  same  thing  in 
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the  Salic  Law.^  As  a  general  rule,  however,  one  can  truthfully 
say  that  agnatic  relationship  alone  is  taken  into  consideration.' 
The  relations  by  the  sword,  by  the  spear  ("Schwertmagen,'* 
''Speennagen")>  c^re  contrasted  with  the  relations  by  the  distaflF, 
by  the  spindle  ("Spillmagen,"  "Kunkelmagen")-*  There  are 
here,  as  it  were,  two  distinct  circles,  of  which  the  second  comes  to 
resemble  the  first  more  and  more.  The  proximity  of  relationship 
is  not  calculated  by  the  number  of  generations,  as  in  Roman  law, 
but  m  a  more  rough  and  ready  way  by  comparing  the  family  to 
the  human  body,  and  placing  the  relatives  in  each  limb.  We  shall 
come  across  this  system  further  on  in  relation  to  marriage  and 
inheritance.^ 

The  effects  of  relationship  were:  1st.  Solidarity  in  the  vengeance 
for  wrongs  committed  against  one  of  its  members,  and  in  the  re- 
sponsibility for  those  which  they  conmiitted  against  third  per- 
sons.^ 2d.  The  obligation  of  assistance  in  justice  (oath  takers). 
Sd.  Right  of  inheritance  ®  and  of  repurchase.  4th.  The  right 
and  the  obligation  of  the  guardianship  of  minors  and  women.  The 
ri^ts  and  duties  of  relatives  became  weakened  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  Old  R%ime,  so  much  so  that  in  our  day  they  are 
reduced  to  almost  nothing,  and  one  has  some  difficulty  in  justifying 
them,  relatives  having  become  almost  strangers  to  one  another. 
Fonneriy,  on  the  contrary,  men  of  the  same  lineage,  always  ready 
to  risk  their  life  and  their  fortune  for  one  another,  with  good 
reason  looked  upon  their  rights  as  the  reward  and  compensation 
accruing  from  the  heavy  duties  of  assistance  which  weighed  them 
down.  It  is  the  State  which,  in  guaranteeing  public  order,  has 
rendered  useless  these  associations  of  mutual  protection  and  has 
indirecdy  overthrown  these  leagues  of  relatives  whose  existence 
was  sometimes  a  menace  to  itself.  Nor  have  economic  changes 
failed  to  assist  in  bringing  about  this  result.  It  has  resulted  very 
slowly  and  in  an  imperceptible  manner.  The  relatives  did  not 
have  formally  to  break  the  tacit  agreement  which  united  them, 

'  TacUuB,  "Germ.," 20:  infrat  "Inheritances ":  Brunner, I, SliFicker. op. cU. 

»  Ufebvre.  "Hist,  du  Dr.  Matrim.  Fn,"  II,  315. 
^  »  Roain,  ^'Schwertm.  i.  Rechtsbttch.,"  1877;  ShUx,  "Verwandachaft.  d. 
Sachsmsp.,"  p.  7;  Heusler,  i  130. 

« Infra,  qf.  VioOet,  Z92:  Morgan,  "Syst.  of  Sanguinity,"  1871. 

•  Bruma-^  "Sippe  u.  Wersceld"  ("Z.  S.  S.,  G.  A.,"  li). 

'  Tlie  obligation  to  f umisn  nourishment,  which  in  our  day  is  confined  to 
the  very  near  relatives,  must  formerly  have  extended  to  the  entire  circle 
of  relatives:  CicoqMme,  "Enddop.  Giur.  Ital.,"  see  "Alimenti";  Salinolu 
p.  332;  Pokier,  VII,  26;  MeHin,  see  "Aliments";  Henrys,  IV,  681;  "Z.  f 
Wvat.  u.  Off.  &.,"  1893, 20,  481.  *"      '        ' 
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Fonnerly  the  abandonment  of  the  family  was  permitted  and 
regulated  by  usage;  ^  possibly,  the  relatives  even  had  the  pK>wer 
to  deprive  of  his  rights  the  one  among  them  whom  they  considered 
as  imworthy,  or  whose  conduct  might  involve  their  responsibility 
to  too  great  an  extent. 

§  95.  The  House,  or  ''mesnie/' '  the  family  in  a  narrow  sense,  is 
organized  according  to  the  patriarchal  type,  almost  like  an  army, 
as  required  by  the  social  condition  which  was  so  troubled  in  olden 
times,  the  lack  of  all  security,  the  result  of  violent  customs  and 
of  the  weakness  or  the  negligence  of  public  powers.  Such  at 
least  is  the  conception  which  seems  to  us  to  be  most  exact;  al- 
though it  has  against  it  an  opinion  which  is  still  very  widespread, 
contrasting  "the  Germanic  family,  which  rests  before  everything 
else  on  the  idea  of  protection,  with  the  Roman  family,  which  rests 
upon  the  principle  of  authority,"  and  a  more  recent  thesis  ac- 
cording to  which  these  two  families  are  rather  to  be  discriminated 
because  the  first  of  them  might  contain  vestiges  of  the  primitive 
matriarchate.'    As  we  look  at  it,  the  head  of  the  Germanic  family 

1  "Sal.."  60;  cf.  "L.  Henrid  I/'  o.  88.  In  Hainaut  the  relatives  of  the 
homicide  forswear  him,  that  is.  to  say,  they  make  a  declaration  to  the  effect 
that  they  renounce  every  relation  with  him,  so  as  to  escape  the  consequences 
of  private  warfare:  CcMier,  "Evol.  du  Dr.  Pdnal  Germ.,"  1894,  p.  135. 

*  Cf,  Law  of  the  Valleys  of  the  Pyrenees.  The  house  or  the  hearth  {**  Lar  ") 
goes  to  the  eldest  son  or  daughter  (heir  or  heiress)  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
other  relatives.  It  is  not  a  rare  thin^  for  each  family  to  have  its  own  S3rstem 
of  succession.  The  house  in  which  it  has  its  seat  is  indivisible,  inalienable. 
and  inviolable.  The  children  (for  example,  those  who  are  in  poor  health)  all 
have  a  right  to  live  there^  as  well  as  the  uncles  and  aunts  who  are  not  mairied. 
The  younger  sons  pass  mto  another  family  when  they  many  heiiesaes;  in 
the  same  way  the  younger  daughters  do  this  when  thev  marry  heirs.  If 
they  marriea  one  another  (younger  sons  or  younger  daugjaters)  £hey  formed 
a  new  family,  a  sort  of  colony  of  the  parent  house :  the  latter  was  Uke  a  center 
which  drew  to  itself  sometimes  the  possessions  ot  each  one  of  these  colonies 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  others:  "Bayonne,"  ed.  Bakuque,  IL  022;  '*  F.  de  Na- 


Ensefianaa;"  1886,  pp.  64,  73  (^erdiDorth-jirebster):  Ricaume,  "Th^se,"  1897- 
Maurd,  1900;  ButeZ,  ^'La  VaU^e  d'Ossau,"  1894;  Ftodk,  "Orig.  de  Tanc.  Fr  '^ 
II,  455. 

*  It  may  be  that  after  the  invasions  the  family  preserved  some  traces  of 
the  matriarchate,  but  they  are  anomalies  arising  from  characteristics  which 
may  be  left  to  one  side  in  an  outline  like  this.  In  our  opinion  the  patriarchal 
tsrpe  already  dominated  in  the  time  of  Tacitus.  To  look  upon  the  Germanic 
family  as  founded  upon  an  idea  of  protection  is  to  commit  an  anachronism 
and  to  carry  into  the  past  a  conception  which  is  relatively  modem  and  due  to 
the  influence  of  Christianity  and  the  changes  in  social  and  political  status. 
As  these  changes  took  place  little  by  little,  and  they  are  only  proved  by  doc^ 
uments  which  arc  not  vei^  precise  and  are  very  incomplete,  one  has  no  diffi- 
culty in  understanding  the  divergency  of  views  held  by  historians  of  law* 
Glasaon,  III,  liMeyntal,  "Le  Mar.  aprfis  les  Inv.,"  1898;  Hewler^  §  130- 
Simonnetf  "he  Mundium  dans  le  Dr.  de  Famille  Germ.,"  1S9S;   Among  the 
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(Uffers  but  little  from  the  Roman  ''paterfamilias'';  he  enjoys  an 
almost  unlimited  power  over  persons  and  possessions.  Whoever 
is  a  member  of  the  household  must  submit  to  him:  ^  his  wife,  his 
sons  and  his  daughters,  their  wives  or  their  husbands,  still  more 
so  their  children,  his  brothers  and  sisters  living  with  him,  his 
mother,  and  lastly  the  servants.^  Over  all  of  them  extended  the 
domestic  power  or  ''mundium,'''  the  patriarchal  right  which 
was  the  same  for  all,  but  which,  however,  was  exercised  in  a  difiPer- 
ent  way  according  to  the  person;  *  the  lawful  wife  was  more  re- 
spected if  there  were  any  chance  of  her  relatives  taking  her  part; 
the  children,  presumptive  heirs,  were  treated  better  than  the 
servitors;  in  the  same  way,  the  brothers  were  equal  in  strength  to 
the  head  and  had  the  right  of  going  away;  the  house  servants, 
in  continuous  contact  with  the  master,  were  in  their  turn  sepa- 
rated from  the  cultivators  working  at  a  distance  on  far-away  lands. 
The  germs  of  differentiation  which  already  existed  in  very  old 
times  began  to  be  developed.  The  pride  of  power  of  the  head  of 
the  family  diminished  in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  public  power. 
The  State  "becomes  the  guardian  of  defenseless  persons,  —  the 
clergy,  widows,  orphans,  poor  persons  and  strangers.  He  who 
has  no  longer  a  family  finds  a  protector  in  the  king;  it  is  the  same 
with  the  man  who  is  forsaken  by  his  family.  Prom  this  supply- 
ing function  the  State  passes  to  a  more  active  r61e:  it  controls 
and  oversees  the  exercise  of  the  domestic  power  and  checks  the 
abuses  of  the  same.^   As  there  is  no  form  of  tyranny  which  can  be 

old  authora  see:  Koenigswarter,  Lahoulaye,  and  P.  Oide.  In  order  to  appre- 
ciate the  degree  of  uncertionty  to  which  one  is  reduced  on  these  important 
questionfl,  see  lAfdwre^  "H^.  du  Dr.  Matrim.  Fr.."  whose  ideas,  wmch  are 
bard  to  sum  up,  are  very  far  removed  from  many  of  those  that  are  commonly 
'Boeived.  According  to  this  learned  man,  out  of  a  confused,  anarchistic  and 
duoigaoised  situation  Christianity  drew  a  legislation  which  was  well  organ- 
ized on  the  subject  of  the  family.  It  is  owing  to  the  Christian  guidance  that 
all  the  matrimonial  law  of  the  barbarian  period  and  the  Middle  Ages  is  to  be 
accounted  for;  the  Germanic  origins  amount  to  little  compared  with  this.  It 
BBenia  to  us  that  M.  Lefebvre  gives  an  exaggerated  importance  to  one  of  the 
lactorB  of  our  old  law,  —  a  factor,  moreover,  the  effect  of  which  no  one  con- 
tests. To  judge  from  the  Customs  of  feudal  society,  which  were  often  so  far 
from  bein^  Christian,  it  is  very  hard  to  believe  that  this  legislation  was  en- 
tirely inspired  by  religion. 

^  "C.deBart^e8/'1670,  Art.l6:  the  younger  son  was  called  "esclau,"  which 
means  slave. 

„  '  One  can  add  to  these  free  men  such  as  "recommandds"  and  "vassi.'' 
ThSmin,  "Textes,"  nos.  26,  51,  and  144. 

'  For  the  Franush  words  see:  D'Arbois  de  JvjbainviUe,  "Etudes  s.  la  Langue 
des  Francs  k  TEpoque  Mdrov»"  1900;  Calmettea,  "Bch.,"  1900. 

*  Ari^oOe,  "Polit.,"  I^  6;  Bodin,  "Rdpub.,"  I,  2. 

'  During  the  Revolutionary  period,  owing  to  a  curious  phenomenon  of 
fCiKression,  family  lawsuits  are  taken  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  common  law. 
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compared  to  that  which  is  exercised  by  the  head  of  the  family 
over  his  own,  a  tynumy  exercised  at  every  moment  and  under  the 
most  futile  pretexts,  so,  as  soon  as  the  State  assures  order,  the 
emancipation  of  the  individual  takes  place  of  its  own  accord. 
Free  domesticity  takes  the  place  of  servile  domesticity.  Having 
arrived  at  manhood,  the  children  are  freed  from  the  paternal  power; 
they  are  only  subjected  to  it  during  their  minority,  when  it  is  for 
their  interest,  and  never  as  in  the  past  because  of  the  greater  in- 
terest of  the  family.  Wonmn  becomes  the  equal  of  man,  if  she  is 
not  married,  and  when  she  is,  her  incapacity  still  exists,  but  it  has 
no  longer  its  "raison  d'fitre"  in  the  constitution  of  the  "domus," 
it  pertains  to  the  marriage,  to  the  necessity  of  the  presence  of  a 
head  in  the  house;  also,  the  power  of  the  husband  is  singularly 
decreased.  Thid  group  of  persons,  which  found  itself,  so  to  speak, 
outside  of  the  State,  because  the  State  paid  no  attention  to  them, 
and  which  only  belonged  to  the  family,  thus  ends  by  belonging  also 
to  the  State,  in  the  same  way  and  in  as  direct  a  manner,  as  the 
head  of  the  family  himself.  Thenceforth,  the  unity  of  inheritance 
which  the  primitive  ''domus,"  assumed,  ceases  to  exbt  on  prin- 
ciple: the  wife,  the  children,  "a  fortiori"  the  other  members  of 
the  family,  have  or  can  have  possessions  of  their  own  distinct  from 
those  which  are  in  the  hands  of  the  head  of  the  family.  States  of 
transition  are  met  with,  such  as  joint  ownership  among  members, 
where,  because  of  the  joint  possession  of  goods,  the  house  seems 
to  exist  as  it  did  under  a  single  head.  But  these  institutions  are 
set  aside  in  the  same  way,  the  conception  of  the  maintenance  of 
the  family  inheritance,  of  the  conservation  of  property  in  the 
family,  lasted  as  long  as  did  the  old  law  (theory  of  personal 
belongings.) ' 

1  Verddet,  "Du  Bien  de  Famille  en  AUemagne,"  1900. 
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§  96.  Marriagt  after  the  Invasions.  —  Marriage  in  old  French 
passed  through  three  phases,  corresponding  pretty  nearly  to 
^e  Barbarian  period,  the  Feudal  period,  and  the  Monarchic 
period.  The  Germanic  Customs  and  the  Roman  law  are  mingled 
during  the  barbarian  period  into  a  rather  confused  stream/  to 
which  were  j(Mned  the  limitations  devised  by  the  Church.    From 
the  time  of  the  Roman  period  the  canon  law  was  in  process  of 
formation,  the  emperors  had  drawn  their  inspiration  from  it  in 
their  constitutions,  and  the  Capitularies  often  borrowed  from  it. 
The  civil  legislation  receives  the  imprint  of  Christian  ideas  more 
and  more.    In  theory,  however,  as  under  the  Roman  Empire, 
legislation  as  regards  marriage  and  the  decision  of  questions  deal- 
ing with  matrimony  still  belong  to  the  State.'    The  Church  has 
not  yet  any  legislative  power  over  marriage;  it  leaves  it  to  the 
decision  of  the  civil   law  and  superimposes  upon  it  its  own 
niles,  limiting  itself  to  punishing  by  means  of  penances  the 
faithful  who  do  not  respect  them.'     Marriage,  upon  the  condi- 
tion and  the  effects  of  which  the  dvil  judges  are  still  pronoun- 
cmg  their  views,  is  always  a  private  act,  a  pact  between  two 
families,  wherein  the    avoidance   of  misalliances   is   especially 
sought  for,  where  the  wishes  of   the  parties  are   not  always 
taken  into  consideration  and  the  rupture  of  which  is  possible 
by  means  of  divorce. 

^  Mevnial,  *'Le  Mar.  ap.  les  Invaaons/'  ("N.  R.  H.,"  1898);  Lejebwe,  op. 
cU,j  also  correctly  lays  great  stress  on  the  law  of  the  Lower  Empire;  ''Wis.," 
niandlV. 

*  "Capit.,"  "  Compi&gne,"  "  Verberie" :  the  Papal  legate  says: "  hoc  ecclesia 
non  ledpit/'  "Edit  Pist^,''  30,  31  (marriages  of  slaves).  Upon  secular  juris- 
diction, see:  "Bai.,"  7, 1.  "  Alam.,*^  39;  Council  of  Tours,  667.  c.  15;  Rozih-e, 
"Form.,"  113.  Neither  the  ''False  Decretals,"  nor  lUginon  (906)  attributes 
exclusive  jurisdiction  to  the  Church. 

'The  secular  power  intervened  when  the  Church  was  powerless.  "Edit 
de  Childeb.."  596,  c.  2;  "Cap.,"  802.  c.  33,  35;  826.  c.  13;  829,  c.  3.  "F. 
Capit.,"  5.  9.  The  Church  is  the  auxiliary  of  the  civil  power.  One  must  not 
ooDchide  tn>m  these  texts  that  its  disciplinary  action  had  the  effect  of  de- 
Pnving  the  State  of  its  rights.   Ana^.,  I,  104;  "Edit  Pistes,"  864. 
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§  97.  The  Church  and  the  Religious  Marriage.  —  In  the  tenth 
century  ^  the  Church  profits  by  the  anarchy  resulting  from  Feu- 
dalism to  reserve  for  its  tribunals  the  exclusive  cognizance  of 
questions  relating  to  marriage.'  Its  legislation'  is  rounded  out 
by  borrowing  from  the  Roman  law,  from  the  Germanic  Customs, 
and  even  from  the  Jewish  law.*  Not  content  with  designating  the 
birth  of  children  and  a  life  in  commoui  with  the  effect  of  lending 
one  another  mutual  assistance,  as  the  object  of  marriage,  it  caused 
its  matrimonial  law  to  rest  primarily  on  two  fundamental  ideas  :^ 
(a)  marriage  is  a  remedy  for  incontinence;  *  (b)  it  is  a  sacrament, 
a  religious  deed,  which  symbolizes  the  union  of  Christ  with  the 
Church.^    From  this  conception,  which  in  one  sense  is  very  ideal- 

1  Date  disputed;  in  the  writings  of  Hincmar  the  exclusive  n^t  of  the 
Church  is  not  recognized.  "Cone,  de  Tribur.,"  895,  39,  Dig.  X,  4,  1,  1; 
Sohm,  "Z.  f.  Kirchenr.,"  1870,  p.  193;  Dove,  "De  Jurisd.  Eccl.,^  1855;  Fried- 
berg,  "De  Fin.  Int.  Eccl.  et  Civit.,"  1861. 

*  The  East:  "Nomocanones"  (the  combination  of  dvil  laws  and  canons 
of  the  Church) J  the  emperor,  a  sovereign  judge,  jjprants  dispensations;  the 
tribunals  who  give  judgment  upon  matrimonial  actions  are  composed  half  of 
laity  and  half  of  clergy.  "Bulle  d'or"  of  Alexis  ComfnUne^  1086,  nving  up 
matrimonial  actions  to  the  bishops.  C/.  as  to  Russia,  Etmein,  I,  27;  If  ititwite, 
"Die  Kormtschayakniga,"  1898  ("N.  R.  H.,"  1899,  760). 

«  Graiian,  2d  part,  C,  27-33,  q.  3;  C,  33,  q.  4,  2.  C,  36;  Dig.  X.,  4  ("  de 
gponsalibus  et  matrimoniis");  Trans,  and  notes  m  Jostice,"  X:  Counol  of 
Trent.  Sess.  24;  Zdekauer,  "La  Confessione  di  Legge  nei  Patti  Dotali  di  Fl- 
renze^'  ("R.  Ital.  p.  le  Scienze  Giurid.,"  Ill,  1^,  p.  237).  publishes  the 
chapter  on  marriage  of  Rainier  de  P^ouaef  "De  Contractious  Judidis  et 
Voluntatibus  Ultimis";  Wunderlichf  "Tancredi  Summa  de  Matr.,"  1841; 
Preisen,  XIII;  MaiOand,  "  Vacarii  Summ.  d.  Matr."  ("  L.  Q.  R.,"  XIII,  133). 
"Ass.  de  J.,"  "C.  d.  B.,^'  107;  "Siete  Part.,"  IV;  P.  Durand,  "Specul.,"  4,  4. 

«  Rabbinoviez,  '*h^iai.  Qvile  du  Talmud,"  1880;  "L.  de  Compidgne  de 
Veille,"  "Hffibrorumdeconnubiis,"  1673;  "L.  de  Modftne  "  "C^r^m.  et  Cou- 
tumes  .  .  .  parmi  les  Juifs,"  tr.  SimanmUe,  1710;  ^looM,  "Alterh.  d.  Volk. 
Israel,"  1866;  DareaU.  "Etudes,"  p.  18;  Du8chak,  "Mos.  Tahnud.  Eherecht," 
1864;  Pavly,  "Code  du  Jud.,"  1896. 

■  Fnedberg,  "R.  d.  Eheschl.,"  142,  546;  Freisen,  29:  Esmein,  I,  63; 
II,  122,  151;  P.  Lombard,  "Sent.,"  Pars.  IV,  Dist.  25  fVol.  VII  of  "Op.  8. 
ThomsB,"  1612;  St,  BonaverUure,  "Sent.,"  IV,  27  (Op.,  1681);  "Sunmia 
Hostiensb,"  1568,  p.  284;  Panom.,  "in  Decretal.,"  ed.  1547,  Vol.  VII;  FeUnT 
Sandeus.,  ^'in  Decretal.,"  ed.  1529,  Vol.  Ill,  "deSpons.";  Sanchez,  van  Espen. 
etc.;  Tipkany,  "Expos,  du  dr.  Canon.,"  1891;  Schuitzer,  "Kathol.  Eherecht,'* 
1898;  Hinachiue,  etc. 

•  Patd,  "  1  Cor.."  vii.  2,  9  (cf.  "  1  Tim.,"  v,  14).  Cf.  "Eph.,"  v.  According 
to  the  Christian  ia^  the  sexual  union  has  somethiiuK  impure  in  it.  and  con- 
tinence is  a  state  whicn  is  superior  to  marriage.  —  Cf.  disfavor  towards  celibacy 
in  the  old  l^islations;  in  tne  Middle  Ages,  privileges  of  married  persona,  of 
those  who  have  a  large  number  of  children:  SalvioH,  no.  180.  under  the 
monarchy,  privileges  to  persons  married  under  25  years,  fathers  having  10  to 
12  children  (1666;  Isamb,,  18,  90;  1667,  id.,  190).  Trent,  sess.,  24,  c.  10. 
Contra,  Ftotestants,  "  Genesis,"  ii,  18. 

7  Pavl,  "Eph.."  V,  32:  "Sacramentum  hoc  magnum  est."  Can  the 
Greek  " fitwripior"  be  understood  as  applying  to  a  Sacrament  in  the  technical 
sense?  Ldmmer,  "Sacr.  d.  Ehe.,"  1858;  Hahn,  "Lehre  v.  d.  Sacram.  "  1864; 
Freisen,  29;  VioUet,  p.  395,  n.  1,  cites  de  Smedt,  "Principes  de  Critique 
Histor.,"  p.  Ill,  as  to  St.  Augustme,  "De  Bono  Oonjug.,"  18,  21  {cf,  here- 
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istic  and  in  another  very  commonplace,  the  Church  drew  its 
governing  ideas  on  the  subject  of  the  celebration  of  marriage,  the 
conditions  or  impediments  brought  to  bear  upon  its  formation 
and  its  effects  and  its  dissolution.  It  gave  Europe  a  uniform 
law  of  marriage,  and  it  is  also  only  just  to  add  that  "  it  made  the 
conjugal  union  moral,  and  protected  the  weakness  of  women" 
without  weakening  the  authority  of  the  husband,  took  care  of 
the  childien,  and  imposed  the  law  upon  the  spouses  if  they  hap- 
pened to  forget  it  in  order  to  give  preference  to  their  personal 
convenience  or  their  caprices.  It  is  the  Church,  moreover,  which 
founded  the  modem  family.  But  its  legislation  is  not  perfect; 
we  must  make  reservations,  especially  on  the  subject  of  its  repul- 
sive casuistry,  on  that  excessive  niunber  of  impediments  whidi  it 
devised,  on  the  extremities  to  which  it  went  as  far  as  divorce  is 
concerned.  Its  JuriBdletioiit^  which  originally  only  related  to  the 
existence  of  the  sacrament,  of  the  bond  ("foedus  matrimonii"), 
extended  to  the  accessories:'  adultery,  legitimacy  of  children, 
judicial  separation  (and  separate  maintenance),  marriage  con- 
tracts (marriage  portion,  dower).  . 

§98.  CMi  Marriage. — The  Reformation  weakened  the  au- 
thority of  the  Church  in  matters  of  marriage;  it  ceased  to  see 
therem  a  sacrament,'  and,  while  preserving  the  canon  legislation 
in  its  entirety,  it  modified  many  of  its  provisions  by  way  of  inter- 
pretation or  even  by  amendments.  In  certain  Catholic  coun- 
tries,^ particularly  in  France,  the  rights  of  the  Church  sustained  a 
severe  blow  caused  by  the  decline  of  its  authority  under  the  prog- 
ress of  monarchic  absolutism.'    Both  legislation  and  jurisdiction 

inafter.  Divorce),  and  a  few  important  passages  from  TertuUian  upon  the 
primitive  Christian  conception  of  marriage:  "Ad  Uxor.,"  2,  9;  "De  Pudic," 
4;  "De  Monog.,"  11. — As  to  the  meaning  of  "sacramentum,"  qf.  "Acad. 
Inacr. "  Mar  I  1901 

'  ilmrre/"  iurid.  de  I'EgUse  s.  le  c.  de  Mar./'  1823. 
.  '  Conourrenoe  of  the  secular  tribunals:  legitimacy  (with  respect  to  a  feudal 
inheritance);  marriage  agreements:   Beaumanoirf  18,  1;  13,  3,  9,  10.    C/. 
Conference  of  Vincennes;  P.  Pithau,  "Roisin,"  p.  373;    St.  Thomas,  book 
infra  eU..  p.  1010;  SicUiano,  "Giurisd.  Eccles.,"  1896. 

'  Luther,  "Von  Ehesachen,"  1630;  "Tlschreden,  pass.";  CaMn,  "Inst.," 
4,  19;  Strampff,  "Luther  ttd.  dieEhe.,"  1857;  Friedberg,  "R.  d.  Eheechl.," 
lo3;  Seheurlf  "Abhandl.,"  437.  Moreover  dvil  marriage  made  its  appear- 
ance only  momentarily  in  Eng^d,  under  Cromwell;  in  Holland  it  has  oeen 
optional  since  1580. 

*  The  Church  preserves  its  rights  in  Italy  and  Spain,  but  not  in  Austria 
MM  Prance:  Hukot,  "De  Potest.  Ecdes.  circa  Matr.,"  1900. 

•  Launoy,  "Regia  in  Matrim.  Potestas,"  1674;  (?cr&aM,  "Pouv.  de  I'Egliae 
«t  des  Princes  s.  les  Empdch.  du  Mar.,"  1690;  BoUeau,  "Emp^h.  du  Mar.," 
1601;  MarUrot,  "Veritable  Nature  du  Mar.,"  1788;  Le  Ridant,  "Deux  Quest. 
wrleMar.,"  1753;  Dufaur,  "Dr.de8Souv.8.1esEmp6ch.  Dir.,"  1787;  ^*ReL 
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were  almost  entirely  taken  away  from  it,  or,  at  least,  it  was  re* 
duced  to  that  disciplinarian  effect  over  the  faithful  which  belonged 
to  it  in  the  Roman  period,  which  still  belongs  to  it  to-day,  and 
which  is  scarcely  of  a  natm«  to  arouse  the  distrust  of  the  State. 
The  point  of  departure  of  this  remarkable  evolution  was  in  a 
theological,  legal  theory  of  which  Saint  Thomas  Aquinas  was  per- 
haps tiie  first  to  give  the  formula.^  According  to  that  writer, 
marriage  could  be  r^arded  at  one  and  the  same  time:  1st.  As  a 
contract  of  natural  law  (a  borrowing  from  the  Roman  writings, 
which  understood  by  this  the  law  which  is  given  to  man  and  to 
animals).  2d.  The  civil  contract,  that  is  to  say,  one  governed 
by  the  Roman  law  as  it  was  organized,  so  long  as  the  Church  did 
not  have  the  monopoly  concerning  questions  relating  to  marriage. 
3d.  A  sacrament,  of  which  the  contract  was  the  element  and 
which  could  not  exist  without  the  latter.  The  civil  marriage 
and  the  religious  marriage  are  separated  in  this  analysis,  whereas 
in  former  times  they  were  not  distinguished.  These  speculations, 
which  had  no  very  great  bearing  so  long  as  they  remained  shut 
up  within  the  Schools,  were  propagated  during  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury by  virtue  of  the  favor  shown  them  by  the  Renaissance  and 
the  Reformation;  they  were  presented  before  the  Council  of 
Trent  by  more  than  twenty  prelates  and  theologians,  and,  a 
more  serious  thing,  the  jurists  took  possession  of  them  in  order  to 
make  of  them  a  weapon  against  the  Church.^  From  this  they 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  marriage  ought  to  be  subjected  to 
the  Chiu*ch  in  so  far  as  it  was  a  sacrament,  to  the  State  in  so  far 
as  it  was  a  civil  contract.  To  each  one  of  these  powers  its  own 
sphere;  a  good  solution  —  if  we  could  tell  where  one  ceases  and 
the  other  begins.  Theologians  and  jurists  fiercely  contested  with 
one  another  for  a  large  portion  of  the  ground,  and  the  battie, 
very  keen  in  the  time  of  Pothier,  has  lasted  until  the  present 
time.'    But,  rightly  or  wrongly,  the  kings  did  not  hesitate,  from 

de  la  Contest.  ^1  dans  PUniv.  de  Louvain,"  1785;  Lorry,  "Rech.  s.  le  Mar.," 
1760:  VarUraya,  "Th.,"  p.  3. 

1  '*  Somme  c.  lea  Gentils,"  I.  4,  c.  78.    Cf,  "Summa  theoL,"  III  add.  41. 

'  Parliamentarians  and  Gamcans,  second  half  of  the  XVIth  cent.  See  es- 
pecially Launoy,  op  cU.,  in  "Opera/'  1731, 1,2;Le  RidarU.  etc.;  MauUrot, 
"Ex  des  Principes  du  Pastoral  de  Paris  s.  le  Contrat  de  M."  (1788):  Boyer, 
''£xamen  du  Pouv.  L^gisl.  de  TEglise  s.  le  Mariage/'  1817.  The  Italians, 
such  as  BeUarmin,  do  not  admit  that  the  civil  contract  was  distinct  from  the 
sacrament:  Tabaraudf  "Principes  sur  la  Dist.  entre  le  Contrat  et  le  Sacr./' 
1825.  Pius  IX  in  the  "Syllabic,"  05,  s,  condemns  opinions  which  are  contrary 
to  this  doctrine. 

'  Encycl.  of  Leo  XIII,  Feb.  8, 1880.    Cf.  Trent,  s.  24,  c.  3-12. 
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the  sixteenth  century  on,  to  enact  laws  on  the  subject  of  mar- 
riage, creating  impediments.^ 

§  99.  Legialation  and  Jurisprudence  of  the  Monarchic  Period. 
—  In  a  general  way,  the  State  borrowed  its  law  from  the 
Church; '  it  adopted  it  and  made  it  its  own^  not  by  virtue  of  a 
general  law,  but  in  the  way  of  court  decisions,  and  it  was  under- 
stood that  the  invasions  of  the  canon  law  should  not  be  applied 
by  the  French  tribunals  unless  they  were  promulgated  as  laws  of 
the  State.  Thus,  the  decrees  of  the  Coimdl  of  Trent  relative  to 
marriage  were  not  received  in  a  lump,  but  the  most  important 
provisions  were  promulgated  and  sanctioned  by  the  Royal  Ordi- 
nances.' T^^thout  having  its  jurisdiction  disputed,  any  more  than 
its  power  of  legislating  was  denied  it,  the  Church  came  to  lose 
its  jurisdiction  over  the  majority  of  questions  relating  to  matri- 
mony, litigalions  over  which  the  State  had  never  lost  all  right 
reverted  back  to  the  tribunals  of  the  State:  system  of  posses-' 
sions  between  spouses,  separate  maintenance,  legitimacy  of  chil- 
dren, adultery.^  As  to  marriage,  the  lay  judges  seized  hold  of 
the  difficulties  which  it  gave  rise  to  every  time  the  sacrament 
was  not  made  use  of.  Judicial  separation,  says  Pothier,  does  not 
affect  the  tie  of  marriage,  because  this. tie  still  goes  on  existing; 
the  re-establishment  of  the  conjugal  domicile  by  the  wife  is  a 
question  of  the  police  power  and  springs  from  the  force  of  the 
State;  impuberty  is  a  question  of  fact;  rape,  concealment,  bigamy, 
are  offenses  punished  by  the  Decrees.  They  thus  come  to  an- 
nulling not  the  sacrament,  but  the  contract,  without  which  the 
sacrament  could  not  exist.  As  to  the  little  which  remained  to  the 
ecclesiastical  judges,  questions  of  "foedere  matrimonii,"  the  ap- 
peal against  abuse  of  power  permitted  of  the  submission  of  the 
judgments  of  the  ecclesiastical  judges  and  the  acts  of  ecclesiastical 
authority  to  the  Parliaments.^    The  Courts  of  the  Church  thus 

>  For  example,  prohibition  of  marriage  between  whites  and  persons  of 
color  (1778;  Isamb.,  XXV,  696).    Soldiers  cannot  marry  without  the  king's 

Eraamon  (1788;  Isawb,,  XXXVIII,  696);  Isanib.,  XXL  319,  121.  Pro- 
bition  of  marriages  abroad.  lb.  19,  370,  610.  Cf.  D.,  March  8,  1793. 
^  »  Le  lUdant,  "(5)de  Matrim."  (texts),  ed.  1770  (bibl.);  Du  Perray,  "Tr.  du 
Contr.  deMar.,"  1741;  ed.  SSrieux,  1761;  Pothier,  1768;  Horry,  1760;  Astruc, 
i758;  Indices:  Ferrikre,  Guyot,  etc^  see  ''Mariage,''  etc.,  Launay,  "Instit.,'' 
etc.    BaadevarU,  '"Thdse,"  1900.    OloMon,  ''Acad.  sc.  mor.,"  1900,  32. 

'  Maidtrotf  "Examen  des  D6cr,  du  Ck>nc.  de  Trente  et  de  la  Jurisp.  Fr. 
«  Mat.de  Mar.,"  1788. 

,.  *  VioUet,  p.  399.  n.2,  cites  Chenu,  ''Statuta  Judidor.  Ecclesiastic."    (Gal- 
bcian  (Council  of  1606),  1621.    Beautempa-Beaupri,  *'  Cout.  de  TAnjou/'  I,  62. 

•  Pothier,  no.  360.    Doc.  of  1712,  cited  by  Duvergier,  "Et.  de  L^g./*  p.  37. 
The  Parliaments  having  cognizance  of  cases  of  nuluty  can  demand  that  the 
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found  themselves  abandoned,  and  in  the  rather  infrequent  cases 
when  they  were  appealed  to  their  dedsions  were  subordinate  to 
the  good  will  of  the  judges  of  the  king.  In  1789  their  com- 
petence was  purely  theoretical. 

§  100.  The  BaTolutionary  Law,^  had  but  little  to  do  except  to 
round  out  the  Monarohic  legislation,  starting  with  the  new  piin- 
ciple  of  the  liberty  of  the  conscience.  As  both  logic  and  tolerance 
required,  dvil  marriage  was  organized  by  the  State  independ- 
ently of  the  religious  sect  to  which  the  husband  and  wife 
belonged,  and,  if  one  may  say  so,  parallel  to  the  religious  ma> 
riage.  Leaving  the  Church,  or,  rather,  the  chiu*ches,  free  to  im- 
pose upon  their  faithful  the  conditions  or  the  forms  which  might 
please  them,^  the  State  limited  itself  to  not  recognizing  marriages 
which  did  not  conform  to  the  rules  which  it  had  established.' 

parish  priest  give  the  parties  the  nuptial  benediction:  Houard,  "Diet  dedr. 
Nonn.,^'  I,  337. 

^  Perreau.  "EL^m.  de  L6gi8l.  Naturelle/' year  IX;  Violkt,  p.  398,  n.  1, 
cites  a  small  Code  relating  to  marriage  which  was  the  work  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Church  (''Collection  des  Pieces  impr.  p.  Ordre  du  Concile  National," 
1797)  and  which  departs  from  the  Civil  legislation.  Nougarhdef  **lAg,  s.  le 
Mar  ''  year  X;  "Hist,  des  Lois  s.  le  Mar./^1803. 

*  Could  the  religious  ceremony  precede  the  civil  nuuriage?  The  "Art 
Org./^  18,  Germ.,  year  X,  3,  54,  forbade  it. 

*  Baanbey,  cm,  cU.  1899  (Procedure);  PMha,  "Le  Canoniste/'  1892. 
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§101.  Barbarian  Period.  —  The  Betrothals  (or  promises  of 
marriage)  which  were  in  constant  use,  it  seems,  in  the  ancient 
Boman  Law/  acquired  a  special  importance  under  the  Lower 
Empire*  with  the  very  widespread  practice  of  the  gift  "ante 
nuptias."  They  were  accompanied  by  the  giving  of  earnest-money, 
of  a  ring,*  and  sealed  with  a  kiss  *  ("osculo  interveniente")«*  If 
they  were  broken  before  the  "osculum,"  the  gifts  of  the  engaged 
woman  had  to  be  restored  in  their  entirety;  after  the  "osculum" 
she  kept  half  of  them.  Thus  they  already  amounted  to  half  the 
marriage.* 

In  the  Germanic  Law  marriage  is  split  up  into  two  acts:  1st, 
the  hetroihais;  2d,  the  nuptials  or  marriage  properly  so  called.^ 
The  betrothals  *  consisted,  among  the  early  Germans,  as  among 
many  primitive  people,  in  the  purchase*  of  the  woman ^°  from  her 

'  And  in  the  Jewish  law:  Freisen,  206.  p.  1009;  Mayer,  "Rechte  d. 
Israelit./'  1866;  Frankd.  "Mob.  Tahnud.  Eher.''  1860. 

'  Meynial,  op.  cU,  (eaecta  since  the  "Lex  JuHa");  Laroque,  "Don  entre 
Fiano^.,"  1898;  L^&mrey  op,  cit, 

'  Ddoche,  "Le  Port  dee  Anneaux"  ("Mto.  Ac.  Inscr.,"  35);  Kommann, 
"De  Annulo  Triplid,"  1756.  C/.  Jewish  Customs.  Bruna,  "Pontes/'  p.  390 
(5th  ed.);  Hoffman,  "Wien.  Akad.,"  1870,  825;  Chaisemartin,  ^^Prov.," 
p.  288. 

•  C!hristian usage:  rertuSian/'DeVel.  Virg.,"c.2("deo6culosponsalitio"). 
C/.  Rimer,  "Dr.  de  Famille  Romain."  p.  135. 

•  Tamassia,  "Osculum  Intervemens''  ("R.  Stor.  Ital./'  1885,  II,  259). 
"L'oscle/'  in  the  documents  of  the  Middle  Ages  means  the  gift  itself:  Girart 
dt  RoweiUon^p,  S,  17,  35,  ed.  Meyer,  See  Du  Cange.  See  post,  "  Increase 
of  Marriage  Portion."  Violkt,  421 ;  mentioned  in  the  eighteenth  century  at 
LilDQaes.    "Touraine,''  13;  LaUee,  "Dir.  Consuetud.  Lomb.,"  229. 

•  CorutanHne,  "Cod.  Th6od.,"  3,  5,  5:  "Cod.  Just.,"  5,  3.  16;  Eemein, 
"Mflanges,"  p.  416;    "Wis.,"  3, 1,  5;  "  Fuero  Viejo  de  CastiUe,"  5,  1,  4. 

'  Cf.  Roman  sale  and  delivery  which  follows  it. 


8ee  "Ehe.^' 

*  Criticism  of  this  idea  by  Lef^jvre,  II,  354;  Meynial,  pp.  78,  90.  Cf, 
"Acad.  16g.  Toulouse,"  1900  C'Le  mariage  par  Achat ^);  Vi^i,  "Buig.,"  42, 
%Emein,  "N.  R.  H.  "  1899, 613;  ChaieemarHn,  "Prov.,"  p.  285. 

1*  Or  of  the  "munmum"  over  the  wife,  according  to  a  formula  which  does 
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lather  (or  from  her  "mundoaldus")-^  The  price  was  fixed  by  the 
parties,'  that  is  to  say,  by  the  relatives  of  the  betrothed  woman 
and  by  her  betrothed,  assisted  or  not  assisted  by  the  members  of 
the  family.  In  time  a  Customary  or  legal  rate  cdme  to  be  estab- 
lished,' as  in  the  case  of  "Wergeld."  The  payment  of  the  price 
was  an  indispensable  condition  of  the  betrothal;  in  conformity 
with  the  andent  theory  of  obligation,  it  was  a  contract  "in  re."  * 
The  engaged  man  negotiated  with  the  relatives  of  the  woman 
without  the  latter  necessarily  being  consulted.' 

From  this  primitive  legislation  progress  was  made,  little  by  lit- 
tle,* to  a  law  by  means  of  which  the  betrothals  did  not  disappear, 
but  were  consummated  in  another  way.  The  purchase  price  be- 
came divided  into  two  parts:  a  small  siun  paid  for  symbolic  pur- 
poses to  the  relatives  of  the  woman  ("sou  et  denier"  among  the 
Franks),^  and  a  stipulated  nuuriage  portion  to  the  woman  herself.^ 
The  consent  of  the  relatives,  always  necessary,  was  no  longer 
sufficient;  *  that  of  the  woman  was  also  required.^^  The  idles  be- 
not  fundamentally  differ  from  ours,  but  which  brings  out  .the  difference  be- 
tween betrothab  and  the  purchase  of  a  slave:  ''Alam.,"  54,  2,  ''liut.,"  127 
("mundium  facere  ex  ea")' 

^  Marriage  by  means  of  abduction  is  still  possible  as  an  exception  in  cer^ 
tain  barbfSan  laws:  "Sal. "  13,  10;  "Alin.,"  62,  61;  '^urg.,"  11; 
"Add.,"  1,  14;  "Saxon.,"  6;  "Roth.,"  190:  "Liut.,"  119;  "Bar.,"  8, 
16;  "Wis.,"  3,  1,  2;  Dargun,  "Mutter. "  1883,  21,  111.  See  post,  "Mar- 
riage  without  Betrothals."    "  Z.  V.  R.  "  V,  334:  XII,  129. 

«  "Burg.,"  34,  52;  "TTis.,"  3,  4,  2;  *' Roth., '^213;  Vol,  deUkvre,  "Laune- 
gild,"  1877.  pp.  18,  130,  212,  277. 

«  "Sax.,*' VI  (3008.). 

*  "  Wis.."  3,  4,  2  (Anc).  "  Roth.,"  216;  "Burg.."  62,  3. 

■  It  is  the  same  m  the  old  Roman  law: "  Vit.  ^al^ers.,"  6;  Bladi,  "Contes 
Pop.  de  la  Gascogne,"  III,  23.  Henry  IV  marries  his  daughter,  the  Princess 
Tnste-Mine,  without  consulting  her;  afterwards  he  breaks  the  marriage  in 
the  same  way  as  he  had  formed  it.  "liut.,"  12,  19.  Infra,  "Marriage 
without  Betrothals." 

*  The  evolution  has  taken  place  more  or  less  rapidly  according  to  the  people ; 
it  has  not  always  been  very  regular.  From  this  there  arise  difficulties,  the 
details  of  which  we  cannot  enter  into.    Cf,  "Contract  of  Mania|»." 

T  Marriage  of  Clovis:  FrSdigairBy  18;  JunghauSf  "Hist,  de  Childerich  et 
Clodovech,*'^ p.  140  (Monod  trans.);  Oreg,  r<mr»,  9,  16;  Ronhre,  "Form.," 
230  8:  "Roth.,"  178;  "liut.,"  VI,  119.— This  fictitious  price  is  sometimes 
called  "arrha."  Examples  of  betrothal  contracts:  Thioenin,  "Textee."  noe 
4,  48  and  136;  Fieker,  "Forschungen  "  IV,  458,  606;  Prampero,  "Matrim. 
e.  Patti  Dotali.  Doc.  Friul.  de  Sec.  AlII,"  1887.  Persistence  of  these  forma  in 
Swedish  law:  Lehr,  "Grande  EncvcL,"  see  "Mariage";  Daresle;  Beaudbt. 

"  See  "Contract  of  Marriage,"  Council  of  Aries,  624;  Yve$  dt  Chartrw. 
"Part.,"  8,  e.  144;  LoMe,  "Ck)nc.,"  VIII,  633;  Afartin«,  "Thesaur.,"  1, 1426; 
FioKrf,  366. 

*  "Form.  Tur.,"  14;  Undeniyr,,  7;  Bon^,  231.    C/.  Dig.,  2,  7,  11. 

"  "Roth.,"  182, 195;  "Out.,"  120;  "Wis.,"  3,  3,  1  and  3, 1.  2  (prohibition 
forbidding  relatives  to  marry  a  woman  ofif  akiunst  her  wishes);  Marcuife^  2, 
16,  29;  Greq.  Tours,  "de  Vit.  Patr.,"  16,  20.  ^life of  St.  Bertha,"  D.  B&uquei, 
111,  622;  "Pneoept.  Chlot.,"  7:  that  no  one  shall  wed  a  woman  ag^ost 
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came  reversed.  The  woman  engaged  herself,^  the  relatives  beipg 
limited  to  giving  her  the  authority  to  do  so.  At  the  same  tiiue> 
the  contract,  which  was  already ''  in  esse/'  became  express}  Under 
the  Roman  influence  was  introduced  the  custom  of  stating  in 
writing  the  delivery  of  the  marriage  portion  by  the  husband  to 
the  woman,  and  consequently  the  betrothab  themselves,  of  which 
this  was  a  clause  ("libellus  dofis")*  The  "carta"  could  thus  be 
the  only  formal  element  of  the  contract,  but  the  drawing  up  of  a 
writing  never  became  a  necessary  condition  of  the  formation  of 
the  latter.' 

Already  in  certain  barbarian  laws  one  sees  the  woman  thus 
stepping  mto  the  foreground  when  it  is  a  question  of  contracting 
a  marriage.  Outside  of  economic  considerations,  which  will  be 
pointed  out  later  on,  it  is  to  the  Roman  customs  and  Christian 
ideas  ^  that  this  transformation  should  be  attributed. 

§  102.  The  Same.  Betrothal  Eisentlal.  —  Whatever  their  form, 
betrothals  are  indispensable.^    Such  is  their  importance  that  it 

her  win  by  mvoking  the  "  auctoritas  regia."  "  L.  Rom.  Wis." ; "  Cod.  Th^od./' 
3, 10,  1:  Laming,  12,  581. 

^  In  the  novel,  "Perceforest,"  a  young  girl  answers  to  the  man  who  is 
asking  for  her  consent:  ''Sir,  what  is  thepleasure  of  my  friends  pleases  me.'' 
IhmM,  "Etudes  d' Archil."  p.  40.  " T.  A.  C,  Norm.,"  3.  In  Navarre  the 
ipirl  may  refuse  two  of  the  suitors  who  are  offered  to  her  by  her  father,  but  she 
u  compelled  to  accept  the  third  one;  Yangtuu,  "Dice,  de  las  Antigued,  de 
Navarra,"  see  "Matrimonis."  "Le  Fuero  Real,''  4,  10,  8,  forbids  the  father 
to  marry  off  his  daughter  against  her  wishes:  J,  d^lbelin,  171. 


Real  or  simulated  oath,  "manualis  porrectio"  ("Sikirheit") :  Ass.  Jdrus.,  "C.  d. 
B.,"162;  "Reg.  dim.  du  ChAtelet."  1, 151.  Cf.  " Contracts."  —  On  the  ring 
and  the  earnest-money  see:  Sohm,  ^'Eheschl.,"  103, 162;  Friedberg,  26;  Stobbe, 


Ages:  the  fiano6  puts  13  deniers  in  a  plate).  Goneoutif  "Hist,  de  Marie- 
Antoinette,"  p.  22:  in  1770  Louis  Xvl,  who  was  at  that  time  dauphin, 
presented  13  pieces  of  ^Id  to  Marie  Antoinette  with  his  ring.  The  same 
custom  is  found  in  Barrois,  Dijon,  and  Bordeaux,  according  to  VioUetf  419,  3. 
Cy.  "Etabl.  de  St.  Louis,"  I.  247:  the  number  13  is  not  arbitrary;  in  the  old 
mnkish  system  of  coinage  13  "  deniers  were  equal  to  one  sou  and  one  denier: 
then  the  marriam  took  place  by  the  sou  and  the  denier."  "Or.  Encycl.,'' 
see  "Anneau";  Bronddeone,  "Z.  f.  Kirch.,"  1900,  311. 

•  "Rib.,"  37,  2;  "Wis.,"  3, 1,  9.  Cf,  '^Conc.  Aries,"  624.  In  the  absence 
of  the  settmg  of  a  marriage j>ortion,  marriage  degenerated  into  concubinage: 
BrwM,  "Canon.  Apost.  et  Cone,"  1839,  does  not  give  this  canon,  which  is 
foond  in  Rioitum,  Yve$,  etc.    GratiaUf  D.,  30,  q.  6,  c.  6  (ed.  Rkhter). 

^  The  Church  proclaims  the  principle  that  after  a  certain  age,  15,  16, 
17  years,  one  cannot  be  "desponsata  against  one's  will:  WaaserachMen, 
"Bussordn.";  "Cap.  Theod.,"  c.  18;  "Poenit.  Theod,,"  II,  12,  36;  "Cone. 
Compiteiie,"  757,  c  VI. 

'  ''Marriage  without  previous  betrothals":  Kohler,  ''Ehe  mit  u.  Ohne 
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//tQMd  even  be  maintained  that  the  marriage  related  back  to  the 
'••Betrothals.  It  is  certain  that  they  carried  with  them  several  of 
the  efleots  of  marriage.  The  duty  of  fidelity  b  the  same  between 
*'  persons  who  are  engaged  as  between  spouses.^  Of  two  consecu- 
tive marriages  contracted  by  the  same  person,  the  only  one  which 
is  valid  is  the  one  which  is  preceded  by  betrothals.'  But  we  have 
here  results  which  are  rather  penal  than  dvil,  and  from  which  we 
must  not  conclude,  consequently,  that  marriage  can  be  reduced 
to  a  question  of  betrothals.'  This  would  be  to  run  counter  to 
the  most  well-established  facts.  The  ''traditio  puellse"  or  the 
''nuptise"  are  clearly  to  be  distinguished  from  the  betrothals  and 
are  added  to  them  in  order  to  make  them  complete;^  it  seems  that 

Mundium"  ("Z.  V.  R.,"  6, 321);  Darffun,  "Mutterrecht,"  pp.  23-43.  Itrfra, 
"Abduction,''  "Consent  of  the  Relatives."  —  (A)  The  fatner  who  kept  his 
"mundium'^  over  the  woman  who  had  been  taken  away  was  authorized  to 
take  her  back  from  her  husband,  although  she  had  gone  with  the  latter  wiU- 
ingly,  and  thus  break  the  first  marriage:  Heuder,  II,  277.  But  the  mar- 
riage existed,  nevertheless,  and  produced  certain  or  its  effects  (represaon  of 
the  adultery  of  the  wife,  "Liut.,^'  139).  The  husband  does  not  acquire  the 
"mundium;"  the  wife  loses  the  right  to  inherit  from  her  parents  and  cannot 
have  the  benefit  of  the  rights  of  widows:  "liut.,"  6,  114,  119;  "Wis.,"  3, 
2,  8;  "Thur.,"  47;  "Roth.,"  188-218;  "Liut»"  126.  K  the  abductor  p^yrs 
a  composition  to  the  relatives,  Zeumer,  "Form.,"  277,  the  marriage  is 
validated  retroactively:  "Buig.,"  12.  3;  34,  2:  625  (pecuniary  penalties) 


I 

the  marriage  by  abduction,  we  can  liken  marriage  "sine  manu"  at  Rome: 
Illegitimate  Children;  Glaaaon.  Ill,  19. 

^  CJ.  Dif;.,  48,  6,  13,  3;  "Cod.  Just.,"  9,  9,  7  (from  which  it  foUows  that 
it  is  only  mcumoent  upon  the  engaged  woman);  "Rothar.,"  179  (death  of 
the  adulterous  engaged  woman);  0,  189,^211  et  nq.;  "Wis.."  3,  4,  2  (Ant.): 
giving  up  of  the  fiancee  and  her  accomplice  to  the  "sponsus,"  who  is  allowed 
to  chastise  her.  —  It  does  not  follow  from  the  fact  that  penalties  are  pro- 
nounced against  the  unfaithftd  fiancee  as  against  the  married  woman  that 
betrothals  produced  all  the  effects  of  marriage;  thus  the  "pretium"  is  only 
finally  acquired  by  marriage  itself:  "Rothar.,"  216. 

*  Parde88U8,  p.  667;  "Alam.,"  51,  52;  "Bai.,"  7, 16.  These  texts  merely 
estabUah  the  existence  of  severe  penalties  anunst  abductors  and  declare  the 
nullity  of  a  marriage  which  follows  upon  abduction. 

'  (jontroversy  between  Sohm,  who  has  brought  out  to  the  point  of  exag- 
geration the  importance  of  betrothals,  and  Friedberg,  To  the  authors  (nted 
above  add:  KMer,  "Z.  V.  R.,"  3,  ZH.— Infra,  "Children  of  Engaged 
Persons":  ChaiMmartin,  p.  289. 

*  Marnage  of  Qovis,  '^Fr4dig.;*  18  and  20:  "sponaalio"  by  the  "legati" 
of  Clovis,  offering  the  "sou"  and  the  "denier"  to  Qondd>aud;  "traditio 
pueUee  "  from  these  "  legati "  at  the  sittings  of  the  court  of  ChAlons.  "  Tnulere 
per  baculum,"  ThSomw,  no.  135:  "L.  Rom.  Cur.,"  3, 1,  3;  "Sal.,"  46:  mar- 
riage of  widows  at  the  "mallus."  Was  this  a  practice  which  was  obligatory 
in  the  case  of  ordinary  marriage?  There  is  nothing  to  prove  this.  Mar- 
riage of  St.  Bertha  (2>.  BouqueL  III,  622):  public  detivery.  but  not  to  the 
"mallus";  Mareulfe,  2, 15,  16;  ^'Sal.,"  14,  6:  "puella qus  druchte ducitur," 
that  is  to  say,  "per  nuptiatores"  (rf.  "trustu").  Gennamo  Customs:  ''Braut- 
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thev  consisted  in  a  sort  of  "deductio  in  domum  mariti/'  a  survival 
of  the  primitive  abduction.  Neither  the  necessity  of  the  life  in 
common^  at  least,  immediately,  nor  the  exercise  of  the  "  mmidimn/' 
resulted  from  the  betrothals;  also  it  was  easier  to  break  lihem  than 
to  dissolve  the  marriage.  But,  as  a  general  thing,  the  engaged 
man  had  the  right  to  compel  her  relatives  to  give  up  the  engaged 
woman  to  him.  It  was  a  positive  obligation  for  them,  just  as 
he  was  bound  to  marry  the  woman  who  had  been  promised  him.^ 
§  103.  Consent  replaces  Betrothal.  The  Canon  Law.  —  The 
Church,  borrowing  from  the  Roman  law  the  well-known  formula, 
"Xuptiasnon  ooncubitus  sed  consensus  fadt,''  which  harmonizes 
with  its  realistic  and  mystical  conception  of  marriage,  held  it  as  con- 
summated by  the  mere  exchange  of  consent  between  the  husband 
and  wife.  Thenceforth  the  betrothals  ceased  to  be  the  necessary 
preliminary  to  marriage,  and  were  even  confused  with  the  latter.' 
When  they  did  take  place,  a  distinction  was  made  according  as 
the  spouses  had  manifested  their  intention  to  take  one  another  as 
husband  and  wife  immediately  or  only  in  the  future.'  (a)  In  the 
first  case,  the  betrothals  spoken  by  words  "in  prsesenti"  (*'8pon- 
Bilia  per  verba  do  prsBsenti" )  were  equivalent  to  marriage,  although 

fahrt,"  "Brautlauf,"  Grimm,  p.  733;  Dargun,  "Mutterrecht,"  pp.  111-138. 
Sdardn,  "Hincmar," see  " Reims,"  1884,  p.  212.  BrandUeone maintams  ("Code 
Dipl.  Lagob.,"  n.  74;  "L.  Rom.  Chur.,"  3,  1.  3;  "Form.  s.  Roth.,"  182,  195) 
that  in  Italy  marriage  took  place  before  a  public  officer  ("sculdasius,"  "judex," 
notary).  Custom  of  Gaete  (sixteenth  century) :  exchange  of  consent  "mterro- 
gante  judice,"  and  the  following  day  "interrogante  sacerdote  " ;   Saltnoli,  174. 


the  betrothed  man  if  the  betrothed  woman  dies  before  the  marriage,  "Roth. "; 
and  of  the  double  "  meta"  if  the  relatives  of  the  betrothed  woman  are  to  blame 
in  any  way.  In  case  of  the  abduction  of  the  betrothed  woman  the  abductor 
most  pay  a  composition  to  the  betrothed  man  and  another  composition  to  her 
parents:  ''^helb,"  31. 

'  A  rather  common  usage  of  having  the  betrothals  blessed  by  the  priest. 
Bmein,  I,  102.  shows  wh}^  the  Church  preserved  the  old  practice:  betrothals 
were  a  general  usage,  which  was  in  harmony  with  the  organization  of  the 
family:  HiricaurL  "Lois  Eccl.,"  "G,"  5;  Durand  de  MaiUane,  "Inst.,"  IV, 
1273;  "Rec.  des  Actes  du  Clerg6,"  V,  646.  Sometimes  an  abuse  in  the  case 
of  Boieom  betrothals,  the  people  seeing  in  them  a  true  marriage.  Statutes  of 
Aleth,  4,  19. 

'  Rolandus  is  still  unaware  of  this  distinction.  "Summa  Coloniensis," 
in  ScheuH.  "Eheechl.  "  166  (Gallican  Church);  Dig.  X,  44, 3:  "Comp.,"  1, 4, 
5.  Yves  de  Chartres  holds  that  betrothals  accompanied  by  tne  oath  were  the 
equivalent  of  marriage  and  were  no  more  capable  of  being  dissolved  than  was 
the  latter  (</.  Ftdberiy  "Ep.,"  41) :  Foumier,  ^*R.  G.  H.,"  1898,  p.  97.  Accord- 
ing to  GraHan^  the  mamage  is  simply  "initiatum"  by  virtue  of  the  "spon- 
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they  might  not  be  surrounded  with  any  publicity  or  accompanied 
by  any  religious  ceremony.  (6)  The  betrothab  spoken  by  words 
'Me  futuro"  C  Spoxiialia  p«r  rwh9k  do  futoro  ")  or  simply  promises 
of  marriage,  obliged  the  ei^ged  parties  to  proceed  with  the  mar- 
riage and  were  transformed  into  a  marriage  by  the  mutual  giv- 
ing of  consent  or  by  the  "copula  camalis/'  which  is  but  a  forai 
of  it.i 

§  104.  Betrothal  Battored.  —  The  Council  of  Trent  repudiated 
marriage  formed  simply  by  consent,  and  consequently  with  be- 
trothals formed  by  words  "de  prsesenti.''  It  left  in  existence  the 
promUes  of  marriage  with  the  effect  of  meaning  for  the  engaged 
parties  a  reciprocal  obligation  to  marry  one  another.^  They 
ordinarily  constituted  the  first  clause  of  the  marriage  contract  of 
the  spouses.'  Before  and  after  the  Council  of  Trent  the  betrothals 
preserved  the  character  of  a  contract  of  mutual  agreement;  ^  the 
Ordinance  of  1639  ordered,  it  is  true,  that  they  should  be  expressed 
in  writing,  but  this  Ordinance  only  related  to  the  proof  of  the  act.^ 
In  order  that  the  betrothals  should  exist,  the  reciprocal  consent 
of  the  future  spouses  was  required  on  principle;  but  the  rules  as 
regards  capacity  greatly  reduced  the  force  of  this  principle.  Who- 
soever was  capable  of  marrying,  or  could  decently  hope  to  do  so, 

salia'';  it  is  onlv  "ratom"  by  virtue  of  the  "copula":  0.,  34.  o.  27.  q.  2. 
At  the  end  of  ike  twelfth  century  the  Roman  Church  adopted  the  oiatinc- 
tion  of  P.  Lombard,  "Sent.,"  4,  27,  1,  between  betrothals  "m  present! "  and 
"de  futuro":  Dig.  X,  4,  1,  31;  4,  4,  3;  4,  2,  14.  Marriage  is  "initiatum," 
by  means  of  the  betrothals:  "ratum,"  by  means  of  the  consent;  and  "con- 
summatum,"  by  means  of  the  "copula." 

^  Theoiy  of  the  "matrimonia  prsBsumpta"  (completely  abolished  by  Leo 
XIII,  Dec.  15,  1892):  Dig.  X,  4,  1,  30. 

*  The  importance  which  was  given  to  the  solemnity  of  marriage  ought  to 
have  caused  a  disappearance  of  betrothals.  The  "copula  camalis,"  at  least, 
no  longer  changed  them  into  marriage:  Durand  de  MaiXUme,  see  "Diet.," 
and  authors  cited. 

'  Out  of  date  motives  eiven  by  our  old  authors:  (a)  they  served  to  preveDt 
people  from  rushing  too  headlong  into  marriage;  but  the  dday  which  Bei)a- 
rates  them  from  the  latter  can  oe  verv  short;  (6)  impediments  mav  arise 
during  this  delay:  but  it  would  be  ratner  the  publication  that  would  give 
rise  to  them;  (c)  the  reason  given  by  St.  Augustine  is  strictly  modem:  "Con- 
fess.," 8,  3.    C.  27,  q.  2,  c.  28. 

^  Custom  of  accompanving  the  exchange  of  consent  with  the  giving  of 
some  object,  —  for  example,  a  piece  of  money,  a  fruit  or  a  flower.  Ex.  in 
"Invent  des  Archiv.  du  D^p.  de  I'Aube,"  Series  G,  1896,  p.  429:  a  man  and 
a  woman  become  engaged  to  a  tune  played  on  a  flute!  P.  309:  a  woman  who 
receives  a  pin  as  a  pledge  of  marriage  has  her  doubts  upon  the  validity  of  be- 
trothals contracted  in  this  manner. 

'  It  was  customary  to  set  out  at  one  and  the  same  time  in  the  same  deed 
(contract  of  marriage)  the  consent  of  the  two  betrothed  parties  and  the  pe- 
cuniary agreements  which  were  made  with  a  view  to  the  proposed  marriage: 
Caynm,  ^Ia  Practicien  Fr.,"  1665,  p.  343.  Other  examples  in  ViMd, 
p.  423. 
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was  capable  of  beoommg  engaged  ("habilis  ad  matrimonium, 
habilis  ad  sponsalia")-  lliose  who  had  not  yet  attamed  puberty 
could  validly  become  engaged  after  the  age  of  seven  years,  the  age 
of  discretion^  on  condition  that  th^  had  the  authority  of  their 
relatives  or  guardians.^  The  relatives  themselves  betrothed  their 
children  who  were  of  tender  age  or  absent,  one  may  guess  with 
what  motives.*  The  tie  formed  by  the  betrothals  was  not  a  very 
finn  one.  Its  rupture  took  place:  (a)  "mutuo  dissensu";  (6)  by 
the  changes  which  took  place  in  one  of  the  spouses  (disgrace, 
here^,  leprosy,  becoming  notoriously  rich  or  poor),  a  serious  in- 
sult (boasting  of  the  engaged  man,  absence),  an  impediment  to 
the  marriage  taking  place  after  consummation  of  the  betrothals 
(intercourse  between  an  engaged  person  and  a  relative  of  the 
other)  vows  or  entering  into  holy  orders,  expiration  of  a  certain 
agreed  time,  marriage  of  one  of  the  parties,  refusal  of  a  child  who 
has  arrived  at  the  age  of  puberty  to  ratify  the  promise  made  in 
his  name  by  his  relatives.' 

§  105.  The  Same.  —  Valid  betrothals  carried  with  them  au 
impediment  to  the  marriage  of  each  of  the  engaged  parties  with 
the  near  relatives  of  the  other.  The  obligation  to  marry,  which 
became  mcumbent  upon  the  engaged  parties  as  a  result  of  this,  was 
enforced  by  means  of  ecclesiastical  censure.  An  action  could  be 
brought  before  the  ecclesiastical  judge  against  the  recalcitrant 
betrothed,  and  he  was  adjudged  to  be  ''in  sponsum"  or  "spon- 
sam"*  These  severe  measiu^s  tallied  very  well  with  the  old 
laws,  according  to  which  the  betrothals  were  scarcely  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  marriage  itself.  They  were  rejected  at  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  by  the  jurisprudence  of  the 

.  *  Mature,  "Fors  de  B^am,"  p.  177;  Gratian,  0.,  31,  q.  2  and  3.  Varia- 
tions of  the  canon  law,  which  finally  no  longer  demands  this  authorization: 
Emein,  I,  159. 

»  Eimein,  I,  161.  Oratian,  C,  21,  q.  2,  c.  2;  C,  30,  q.  2,  c.  1 :  "in  VI,"  4, 2, 1. 
These  bettothak,  excepting  in  very  early  times,  were  only  binding  upon 
children  if  they  were  expre^y  or  tacitly  ratified  after  they  had  attained  the 

2[e  of  puberty:  Beaviemp^-Beaupri,  "Cout.  de  TAnjou.'^  II,  203.  But, 
though  the  law  was  such,  as  a  matter  of  fact  betrothals  formed  in  this  wav 
were  dften  forced  upon  the  children,  whose  consent  had  been  anticipated.  It 
i^tt  ail  too  often  the  same  with  marriage  as  it  was  with  regard  to  entering  into 
religioua  ordera.  Customs,  which  were  stronger  than  the  laws,  allowea  only 
a  very  limited  freedom  to  the  spouses.  C/.  Gimcourt,  "La  Fenune  au 
>1II*  8^"  p.  22  (account  of  the  marriage  of  Mme.  d\Qoudetot) ;  I^am' 
H  Vn,  50  (1403) ;  B.  de  Xwrey,  "  Lettres  de  Henri  IV,''  4.  659 :  WeUchinger, 
"Divoree  de  Napolton,"  p.  159.  Infra,  "Puberty";  "Arch.  f.  Kirch.,"  1895, 
19. 

I  Enumeration  in  the  yeraes  attributed  to  Etutache  du  BeUay, 
'  Dig.  X,  4|  1»  10,  17:  censures,  excommunication,  imprisonment. 
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Parliaments;  ^  the  ecclesiastical  judge  had  only  power  to  declare 
that  the  betrothals  were  dissolved  and  to  inflict  a  light  penance 
upon  the  guilty  betrothed.  But  the  other  betrothed  had  the 
right  of  addressing  the  secular  judge  in  order  to  obtain  dam- 
ages.^ The  penal  clause,  which  might  have  been  abused  in 
order  to  force  people  into  marriage,  was  always  forbidden.'  This 
was  not  so  in  the  case  of  the  earnest-money,  which  was  often  given 
by  one  betrothed  to  the  other;  this  was  too  small  a  sum  ordina- 
rily to  have  any  restraining  effect  upon  marriage;  it  was  tolerated 
by  making  the  betrothed  who  was  in  the  wrong  lose  it.  — The 
usage  of  betrothab  has  lost  all  importance  smoe  the  Revolution; 
the  Civil  Code  does  not  even  make  any  mention  of  them. 

»  LoyaeL  103:  "Arrtts  Dep.,"  1606:  Le  RidarU,  "Code  Matr.";  P.  de 
Combesy  "Proo^.  en  Toffic.  de  Paris '';  Fevret^  "  Abus,"  5,  1^  20;  Pathier,  51. 

*  In  this  there  was  seen,  not  an  obligation  "ex  delicto,''  but  an  obligation 
to  carry  out,  which  resolved  itself  into  damages:  this  was  sometimes  an  in- 
direct means  of  compulfiion,  and  one  which  was  ahnoet  as  efficacious  as  the 
punishments  of  the  Church.  Cf,  in  English  law,  '^  Breach  of  Promise.''  On 
the  estimation  of  damages,  see  tne  authors  cited  in  the  preceding  note.  "  Law 
Quart.  Rev.,"  1894,  X,  135. 

»  "Cod.  Just.,"  "be  Spons.,"  3:  Dig.  X,  4. 1, 29:  "Et.  de  St.  Louis,"  1, 124. 
In  Burgundy  the  penal  clause  is  admitted  (1350):  Beaum.,  34, 62;  P,de  FarU,^ 
15,  32;  Launay,  "^Inat.,"  2,  4;  HasHmnSf  p.  341. 
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Topic  3.    Celebration  of  Marriage 


{ 106.  Caoon  Law  Previous  to  the 

Council  of  Trent 
§  107.  Council  of  Trent. 


108.  Civil  Legislation. 

109.  Marriage  of  Protestants. 

110.  Revolutionary  Law. 


§  106.  Canon  Law  Preidous  to  the  Council  of  Trent.  —  While 
considering  marriage  as  a  sacrament,  the  Church  had  not  im- 
posed upon  the  faithful  any  particular  form  for  its  celebration.^ 
It  referred  for  its  carrying  out  to  the  civil  law,  and  especially  to 
the  Roman  laws.^  It  is  thus  that  it  had  interpreted  the  Roman 
maxim,  "Nuptias  non  concubitus  sed  consensus  facit,"  in  this 
sense,  that  marriage  was  formed  simply  by  the  exchanging  of 
consent  between  the  spouses.'  The  act  thus  found  itself  simpli- 
fied and,  if  one  may  say  so,  reduced  to  its  most  simple  expression. 
This  doctrine  did  not  prevail  without  some  difficulty;  not  only  did 
it  run  contrary  to  the  Germanic  system  of  the  betrothals,  but  it 
struck  at  a  maxim  which  perhaps  issued  from  the  Germanic  cus- 
toms concerning  the  'Hraditio  puelke,"  perhaps  from  the  popular 
conception  of  marriage,  the  maxim:  ''Matrimonium  desponsatione 
initiator,  commixtione  perficitur."  *  Marriage  is  only  perfected 
by  its  consummation,^  so  much  so  that  in  later  law  ^  a  marriage 

^  Marriage  with  the  intervention  of  the  ''Perorator"  (Italy^  late  Middle 
Ages),  who  established  the  consent  of  the  parties  and  the  drawing  up  of  the 
deed,  and  declared  that  the  spouses  were  united.  How  are  we  to  account  for 
the  part  played  by  this  personage?  Civil  marriage?  Friedberg^  ''Eheschl.," 
5;  Sofm,  "Trauung,"  2;  Thamer,  "Z.  f.  Kirch.,"  1881,  d.  209:  Brandileone, 
op.  eU'  Rujfim,  ''Per  la  Storia  a.  Dir.  Matr.,"  p.  26.  See:  Marriage  estab- 
lished by  notarial  deed;  Friedberg,  "D.  zei.  f.  Kirch.,"  IV,  354;  Friedberg, 
"Handb.  d.  Kirch.,"  §  153;  Patetta,  ''Studi  Senesi,"  1896,  p.  3. 

'  Saxnt  P.  Damien,  Yvea  de  C?uxrtrea,  often  dte  the  Roman  texts:  P.  Four- 
wer,  "Yves  de Chartres"  ("  R.  G.  H.,''  1898,  p.  89) ;  "Z.  f .  Kirch.,"  1889, 269. 
,  '  Joseph  and  the  Virgin.    In  this  sense  the  Fathers  of  the  Qiurch, —  Igna- 
tius, ChiysostCHn,  Ambroee,  Augustine,  —  cited  in  QraHan,  0.  27,  q.  1,  c.  1 

*  Cf.  ''Genesis,"  H,  24;  coarse  usages:  Agde,  39. 


p.  91.  —  As  we  see,  there  are  as  to  the  formation  of  marriage  at  least  three 
difltinct  tendencies:  from  this  there  arise  in  science  three  contrasting  theories: 
1st,  theory  of  the  betrothals;  2d,  theory  of  the  "copula;"  3d,  theory  of  the 
"cQDsensQs";  Freism,  "Arch.  f.  Kath.  Kirch.,"  67,  369. 


carode 
Gcnoan 
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can  only  be  entirely  dissolved  when  it  has  been  consummated. 
Then  only,  they  say,  does  it  represent  the  union  of  Christ  and  the 
Church.^  So  long  as  there  has  not  been  any  consumn^ttion  it  can 
be  broken  by  the  entry  into  religious  orders  of  one  of  the  spouses,' 
and  the  pope  has  authority  to  dissolve  it.'  Anomalies  for  the 
jurists,  siu*vivals  for  the  historian/  The  later  canon  law,  as  it 
was  fixed  by  a  celebrated  edict  of  Nicholas  I  for  the  Bulgarians 
in  866,^  depended  exclusively  upon  the  consent  of  the  spouses.^ 
The  Germanic  Customs  lost  all  l^al  importance,  although  in  many 
localities  in  Germany  the  consummation  of  marriage  was  sym- 
bolized during  the  Middle  Ages  by  the  ceremony  of  the  "Beilager" 
or  going  to  bed  of  the  spouses  in  the  presence  of  witnesses.^  The 
theory  of  consent  had  never  sufficient  strei^th  to  relegate  to 
the  background  the  nuptial  benediction  '  by  the  priest,  although 
this  |Hous  custom  dated  back  to  the  time  of  the  apostles.'   It  was 

only  after  oonsumniation);  ''L.  Sax./'  8  (birth  of  a  son);  Swedish  law: 
'^Asoendo  thori^"  banquet;  Oritnmf  435. 

^  If  the  mamage  has  not  been  consummated  the  wife  who  survives  is  not 
a  widow. 

>  OraUan,  c.  27,  a.  2.  For  example,  St.  Macaire  and  St.  Alexis.  Various 
explanations:  cf.  ''Conunentaries"  of  Bernard  de  Parme,  Hostienns,  PanoT' 
mitantu,  Ent^ing  into  the  religious  profession  does  not  break  the  "matri- 
monium  ratum  et  oonsummatimi." 

*  By  reason  of  the  fullness  of  his  legislative  power.  A  veiy  oommodious 
expedient,  and  one  which  is  frequently  made  use  of  to  conceal  divorce. 

«  Cf.  Dig.  X,  4,  13,  2  C'affinitas  superveniens");  Dig.  X,  4,  8,  3  (''lepra 
superveniens");  ^,  19,  1  and  7;  4,  2a  1;  4,  1,  19. 

*  ''Secundiun  leges,"  Labbe.  Vlli,  518,  Art.  3  (usages  of  the  Roman 
Church);  OraHan*^Qj*  27,  q.  2,  1  and  2;  Councils  ofChAlons,  813:  TrUmr, 
893;  tf,  Trosh,  909  ^"dotatam  et  a  parentibus  traditam  per  benecuctionem 
saomotum  acdpiat  :  no  annulment);  "Paeudo  laid.,"  ed!.  Htnsdiiuaf  p.  87; 
''Faux  Capit.,"  7,  463,  179;  Gkuwn,  "Et.  s.  le  Consent,  des  Epoux  au 
Mariage." 

*  Ebcamples  in  Chronicles,  Poems,  QauUer,  "Chevalerie,"  p.  354.  But 
<^.  anUra  '^Betrothals,"  "Consent  of  the  Relatives";  JoOiee,  pp.  181,  188. 

'  Cf.  "Maitiage  by  Abduction":  WeinhM.  "Deut.  Frauen,^'  I,  399;  Ho 
nauer;  "Sachsensp.  Landr.,"  I,  45,  1;  Stryk,  ''Usus  Mod.  Pandect,"  23^  2, 
21.  If  the  husband  dies  before  the  official  retiring  together,  the  wife  aoes 
not  attain  the  pecuniary  advantages  which  result  for  her  from  the  marriage 
(dower,  rights  of  inheritance).  —  The  veiy  widespread  custom  in  France 
of  taking  a  bowl  of  milk,  soup,  a  roa8t|  hot  wine,  etc.,  to  the  newly  married 
couple  when  they  were  in  the  marriage  bed,  undoubte(uy  had  no  other  orinn: 
"F.  de B4am,"  267;  Pineau,  "Folk-Lorodu Poitou," p.  488;  SUMai,  "Contes 
Popul.  de  la  Haute-Bretagne."  p.  136.  This  last  exponent  of  the  folk-lore 
establishes  that  there  are  localities  in  which  the  newly  married  couple  cohabit 
ozdy  upon  the  second  day.  Cf.  as  to  this:  Foumd,  "  Adultdre,"  p.  52;  "Ord." 
1336,  1338;  "Anr."  1439  (prohibition  forbidding  the  Bishop  of  Amiens  to 
demand  anything  from  newlsr  married  people  for  having  slept  together  the 
first  three  nights  of  the  marriage). 

*  Salvioli,  "Arch.  Giur.."  1894,  p.  173;  BmndOeem*.  "Ac.  Sc.  Nap.,"  27 
269;  "Riv.  p.  so.  Giur.,"  18,  1.  Cf.  «i#m,  op.  cU.;  PaieUa,  "Studi  Sen.," 
1896,  3. 

*  The  idea  of  drawing  down  celestial  favors  upon  the  act  i^oh  is  bdng 
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not  dassified  among  the  essential  conditions  of  marriage.^  The 
Churdi  limited  itself  to  recommending  it,  and  to  the  infliction 
of  penances  upon  those  who  did  not  subject  themselves  to  it.^ 
Thenceforth  there  were,  in  fact,  two  sorts  of  marriages:  the  one 
official  to  a  certain  extent,  solenm,  public,'  ''in  facie  Ecclesie,"  ^ 
the  other  a  private  act,  secret,  a  marriage  by  simple  consent,^  or 
what  was  the  same  thing,  the  "sponsalia  per  verba  de  prsesenti." 

carried  out:  Diicheane,  "Orig.  du  Culte  Cbi6t"  c.  14;  TertuUian,  "Ad 
Uxor./'  2,  9.  Rescript  of  Nicholas  I  to  the  Bm^arians,  866:  "spoDsalia/' 
"sabanatio."  "libeUus  dotb.''  mass  and  beoedicUon  of  the  RFK)uses  while 
the  veil  C^pallium/'  "paile^'}  is  extended  over  them,  crowning  them  as 
they  come  out  of  church.  This  is  the  first  teict  which  describes  in  detail  the 
Christian  rites  aDpertaining  to  marriage,  and  it  is  remarkable  to  see  that  they 
00  closely  resemble  the  pagan  rites. 

»  Graiian,  "0.,"  35,  q.  6,  c.  2;  Terhdlian,  "De  Pudio. ''  4.     Even  in  the 
thirteenth  centujry,  second  marriages  are  not  blessed.    Council  of  Lateran, 
1215.  c.  51:  Paris,  1429:  Narbonne,  1551,  etc.     Bouttiiier  sees  in  them  only 
"honorable  thing,"  II,  8;  VioOet^  p.  425. 

mcil  of  Aries,  624;  Gr\ 
rmanic  Marriage  Po 
distinguish  marriage 
concubinage  and  as  a  proof  of  the  "  nupti» '' :  "  Cod.  Just.,"  5, 4, 22  s.  Ii\dng 
together,  also,  was  a  presumption  of  marriage  between  persons  of  equal 
station  in  MfeJ^and  later  on  between  persons  who  were  free:  "Nov."  74,  4, 
and  117,  4:  "Wis.,"  3,  1,  9.— Marcujfe,  2,  15;  "App.,"  37;  "Sinn.,"  14,  etc; 
"L.  Rib.,''  37.    See  InSra  "Concubinage." 

'  The  Capitularies  prescribed  it  ("Cap.,"  755,  c.  15)  so  as  to  prevent 
incestuous  and  irregular  marriages  ("Cap.,^  802,  o.  35;  804,  etc.;  "F.  Capit.," 
6, 408;  7, 169,  463),  but  not  under  penalty  of  nullity  (qf.  however  Pothier,  IV, 
3, 2) ;  the  penalties  which  were  decreed  fell  into  disuse.  Leo.  t^e  philosopher, 
in  816,  "Nov.,"  89,  pronounced  their  nullity.  Cf.  as  to  Sicily,  "Ass.  Noiv 
mande"  of  1140;  "Const.  Sic."  3,  20. 

*  A  thing  which  very  clearly  shows  the  auxiliary  character  of  the  inter- 
vention of  the  priest  is  that  the  nuptial  benediction  was  not  given  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  church  before  the  altar,  but  "ad  valvas,  ad  fores  ecclesiffi,"  at 
the  door  of  the  church.  At  least,  such  was  the  general  custom  during  rather 
a  long  period.  The  priest  asked  the  spouses  if  they  consented  to  t£^e  each 
other  as  huid>and  ana  wife,  and,  upon  their  replying  in  the  affirmative,  gave 
them  his  blessing:  Darette,  "Etudes,"  p.  288  (Scandinavian  law). 

*  EnumuBf  "De  Matr.,"  67:  the  marriage  may  be  concluded  "nutu," 
"litteris,"  "fflgno"  (giving  of  a  half  of  a  piece  of  money),  "facto,"  "silentio" 
(the  relatives  come  to  an  agreement  b^ore  the  future  spouses,  who  remain 


pletely  aimed,  with  his  right  arm  and  his  right  foot  bare,  and  a  naked  sword 
between  them  (official  "Beilaser").  Marriage  by  an  agent  of  Frederick  III 
and  Eleanor  of  Portugal,  ana  of  Maximilian  and  Ann  of  Brittany.  Other 
examples  in  1477,  1501  and  1737  (at  Lun^ville):  "Close  du  D^ret  X,"  3,  34, 
14  (</.  23,  2,  5);  "in  VI,  de  proour.  in  f.  Acta  S.  Sedis,"  16,  10;  Labour 
^  "Cond.  d.  f.,"  p.  133;  Loffr^,  "Navarre,"  11,  183  (in  1336,  1384). 
After  the  Coundl  of  Trent  the  celebration  of  a  marriage  through  an  agent 


has  no  meaning,  for  it  does  not  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  another  cele- 
bration taking  place  between  the  parties  themselves:  Wd$ehin0erf  "Le  Div. 
^  ^tiwAkm?'  D.  158.    At  the  same  time,  the  doctors  disagreed  upon  this 

DO.  367;  Dur.  de  MaOlane,  "Diet,  de  Dr.  Canon,"  see 


"ftoeuralkm." 
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It  is  scarcely  necessaiy  to  point  out  the  serious  inconveniences 
which  resulted  from  the  oonceahnent  of  marriage:^  bigamy 
was  frequent,  the  condition  of  the  parties  uncertain;  one  could 
always  contest  it,  as  the  status  had  not  been  proven.^    In  the 

1  This  was  remedied  to  a  certain  extent  by  Buns  or  PnUieatiim  of 
Karriage:  VioOet,  p.  372;  Bichter,  §§  267,  281;  Patkier,  no.  64;  Dumnd  de 
MaiU..  see  "Diet.,"  Merlin,  Ferrih-e,  "R.  h.  Dr.,"  13,  563.  Precedents: 
TerfuUian,  "De Pudic,"  4:  IotmI.,  "De  Monog.,"  11 J  "Ad  Ux.," 2,  "In Fine"; 
"Ep.  ad  Polyc."  The  forbidding  of  incestuous  or  irregular  marriages  must 
have  contributed  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  custom  of  having  the  pro- 
posed marriages  of  the  faithful  known  beforehand.  Penalty  of  a  n>yal  bann 
pronounced  by  the  Capitularies:  802,  35;  "F.  Capit.,"  2,  130;  327,  408; 

3,  179,  389.  463;  Gratiariy  0.,  30,  q.  5,  c.  1.  From  this  arose  publications. 
In  the  twelfth  century  it  became  a  custom  of  the  Gallicau  Church:  Dig.  X,  4, 
1, 27.  "Banna"  or  "denunciationes"  published  by  the  priest.  VioUet,  p.  430: 
at  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  at  Theronanne,  where  they  were 
published  in  1150;  Eudes  de  Sully  organized  them  in  Paris  in  1198.  Tlie 
Council  of  Lateran,  1215,  made  them  general:  Dig.  X,  4,  3,  3.  Sanction:  a 
sin  for  the  spouses  or  the  priest  and  no  re]3uted  marriage.  The  Council  of 
Trent,  s.  24,  c.  1,  renews  these  prescriptions  with  the  object  of  avoiding  hidden 
and  incestuous  marriages  (3  publications  during  3  successive  holidajrs). 
Dispensation  if  there  is  any  risk  of  the  marriage  being  maliciously  prevented: 
"Ord.  Blois."  1579,  40.  Analogous  provisions:  publication  at  the  time  of  the 
sermon  in  tne  parish  church  of  each  one  of  the  parties  and  their  fathers  and 
mothers.  The  interval  between  the  holidays  varies  in  the  different  dioceses 
(Orleans:  1  day).  The  Ordinance  of  Blois  only  allowed  the  biediop  to  dis- 
pense with  two  publications,  and  then  only  for  an  urgent  and  lawful  need 
(opposition  offered  through  malice,  pregnancv  of  the  engaged  woman);  but 
thev  often  went  so  far  as  to  dispense  with  the  three  publications,  and  that 
withdut  cause.  As  to  the  remunerations  demanded  by  the  clergy,  rf, 
F^etf  "  Abus,"  5,  2, 32.  —  The  principal  effect  of  banns  was  to  facilitate  ob- 
jections. Before  they  were  published  the  parish  priest  had  to  make  sure 
of  the  consent  of  the  parties,  and,  if  need  be,  have  brought  to  him  the  consent 
of  the  fathers  and  mothers  or  guardians  and  custodians.  An  Order  of  June  15. 
1691,  provided  for  the  keeping  of  a  register  to  contain  these  objections  ana 
renunciations.  Cf.  Civil  Code,  67.  —  Lack  of  publication:  the  priest  is 
subjected  to  canonic  penalties  and  a  fine;  the  marriage  is  not  void  ac- 
cording to  the  canon  law  (dispensations);  French  jurisprudence  itself  at  first 
held  that  they  were  void,  but  made  this  apply  only  after  the  seventeenth 
century  to  the  marriages  of  minors  that  were  concluded  without  the  consent 
of  their  relatives:  De  Verddin^  "Analyse  des  .  .  .  Mdmoires  du  Clerg^" 
1821jl,  419;  iKTUjet,  M,  6;  DenieaH,  see  "Ban." 

*  The  canon  law  had  made  the  proof  of  marria^  easy;  just  as  it  had  its 
formation:  witnesses,  authenticated  or  private  writmgs,  possession  of  status, 
registers.  French  l^dslation  showed  itself  to  be  more  severe.  —  Witnesses: 
two  are  sufiScient  for  the  proof  to  be  absolute  (even  relatives) .  It  was  sufficient 
if  they  had  seen  the  giving  of  the  ring  and  had  taken  part  in  the  customary 
celebration.  The  Ordinance  of  Blois,  in  providing  for  the  keeping  of  reg- 
isters, wished  to  set  aside  the  proof  by  means  of  witnesses;  and  the  Ordi- 
nances of  1629,  40,  and  1639  logically  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  as  a  g^eral 
thing,  marriage  could  not  be  proved  excepting  by  means  of  the  registers 
(this  beinc[  contrary  to  the  canon  law:  Panorm,  on  Dig.  X,  2,  18,  13).  A 
private  writing  was  also  found  to  be  set  aside,  as  a  general  rule.  The  notarial 
deed,  which  was  formerly  in  use  (t/.  Italy  upon  this  point)  (Order  of  Feb. 

4,  1576),  was  forbidden  by  the  Ordinance  of  Blois,  1579,  44.  The  contract  of 
marriage  did  not  prove  the  marriage:  Dig.  X,  2,  33,  11.  Difficulties  as 
to  possession  of  status,  its  elements  ("nomen,"  "tractatus,"  "fama")  and 
theur  respective  forms:  "Deds.  Capell.  Tolos.."  q.  173. — The  declaration 
is  not  here  a  proof  (<^.,  however,  as  to  "copula"  following  "qxuiaalia  de 
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same  way,  nothing  was  easier  than  to  break  the  conjugal  tie. 
Veiy  often  this  depended  upon  the  spouses  themselves,  or  upon 
one  of  them.   The  evils  of  this  practice  to-day  close  our  eyes 
to  its  beneficial  side,  and  to  that  which  caused  it  to  remain  in  ex- 
istence four  centuries.   It  alone  could  assure  the  full  independence 
of  the  individual  (especially  of  the  woman)  in  the  most  serious 
act  of  life,  and  at  a  moment  when  everytiiing  seemed  to  conspire 
to  take  it  away:  the  sovereign  disposing  of  the  hand  of  his 
daughters  to  his  subjects,  the  lord  imposing  on  his  vassal  imtil 
the  age  of  sixty  the  service  of  marriage  and  forcibly  marrying 
his  scarfs,  and  finally  and  especially  the  family,  which,  having 
little  regard  for  individual  likes  and  suitableness,  only  too  often 
made  of  the  conjugal  union  a  bargain  in  its  own  interests.    The 
only  means  of  removing  the  individual  from  these  influences  has 
been  the  recognizing  of  marriage  contracted  without  formalities 
and  without  publicity.    It  is  this  which  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
in  countries  of  exaggerated  individualism,  as  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  it  has  been  possible  to  uphold  marriages  "solo  consensu" 
for  so  long  a  time.    The  marriages  in  Scotland  near  the  English 
frontier,  before  the  blacksmith  of  Gretna  Green,  only  ceased  in 
1848.^  In  our  day,  and  from  the  time  when  freedom  of  marriages 
was  assured,  solenmities  and  publicity  have  merely  afforded  addi- 
tional advantages. 

§  107.  CouncU  of  Trent.*  —  (Session  24,  1563.)  •  The  abuses 
resulting  from  secret  marriages  were  such,  however,  that  the 
Church  at  last  decided,  not  without  some  hesitation,^  to  break 
with  its  secular  discipline.^   The  Council  declared  that  the  spouses 

future  "}.  —  Clandestine  maniafses  proved  by  witnesses,  etc.,  could  not  pr^ 
vail  against'  a  later  marriage  which  was  pubhc.  —  As  to  exceptional  proof  by 
means  of  witnesses,  etc.,  q.  Polhier,  ed.  nug,,  vol.  X,  p.  79,  C.  civ.,  46.  Pott^ 
''Certificates  of  CLvil  Status." 

1  The  En^^lish  evaded  thdr  law,  which  demanded  the  presence  of  a  priest 
(1753)  by  being  married  at  Gretna  Green:  the  blacksmith  served  as  a  witness 
and  the  register  which  he  kept  facilitated  i)roof  of  the  deed.  VioUet,  p.  428. 
n.  1:  the  parish  priest  of  I^y-Saint-Remy  in  Lorraine  is  the  coimteopart  ot 
the  blacksmith  of  Gretna  Green. 

*  "Hist,  du  Concile,"  by  Sarpi  and  PaUameini;  SchyUe,  64;  Friedberg,  107; 
Sohm,  lS7;SaUs,  "PubUc.  d.  Tndent.  R.,"  1888;  Druffd,  ''Mon.  Trid.,^^1884. 

*  Pius  iV  reserved  to  himself  alone  the  right  to  interpret  decrees,  and  very 
soon  this  right  passed  to  the  Congregation  of  Cardinals  of  the  Council  which 
was  createoin  1564.  The  iurisprudenoe  of  this  body  was  an  authority  upon 
the  subject  of  marriage.  Choice  of  its  resolutions  in  SckuUe  and  Richter,  1853 
(ed.  of  the  CouncU)/^' Jur.  litcrat.,"  1896,  7,  16. 

*  Controversy,  according  to  Paolo  Sarpi,  between  the  Dean  of  the  Sop> 
bonne,  Maillard,  who  was  hostile  to  the  reform,  and  the  Jesuit,  Salmeron. 
(^position  of  56  prelates  when  the  vote  was  cast. 

*  It  was  said  lormeriy:  "to  drink,  to  eat,  and  to  sleep  together,  —  this 
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were  incapable^  of  marrying  one  another  excepting  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  priest  of  their  parish  ^  (''proprius  sacerdos")  '  and  of 
two  or  three  witnesses;  every  marriage  celebrated  in  another  way 
was  branded  as  a  nullity.  Thus  marriage  became  a  solemn  and 
public  contract;  ^  nevertheless,  it  was  always  the  contracting 
parties,  and  not  the  priests,  who  were  looked  upon  as  the  min- 
isters of  the  sacrament.  After  having  asked  the  parties  if  they 
consent  to  take  one  another  as  husband  and  wife,  it  is  true  that 
the  priest  should  say:  ''Ego  vos  in  matrimonium  conjungo";  but 
this  is  not  a  compulsory  form;  ^  it  is  only  the. presence  of  the  priest 
which  is  required  under  penalty  of  nullity.  Such  is  the  doctrine 
of  the  canonists,  and  as  a  consequence  the  priest  finds  himself 
playing  no  other  part  in  the  marriage  than  that  of  a  witness  quali- 
fied as  ''spectabilis."  In  reality,  from  the  moment  when  his 
presence  becomes  indispensable,  when  no  one  can  take  his  place, 
he  is  rather  a  party  to  the  act  than  a  spectator;  it  is  said:  ''  the 
spouses  marry  one  another  before  the  priest ";  the  expression  con- 
is  marriage,  it  seems  to  me/'  After  Trent  it  was  necessary  to  add,  **  but  the 
Church  must  have  sanctioned  it." 

^  They  did  not  dare  directl^r  to  annul  a  marriage  which  was  not  con- 
tracted in  the  presence  of  the  priest,  because  it  was  a  tradition  that  his  pres- 
ence was  only  required  "ad  honestatem."  This  obpect  was  attained  by  the 
creation  of  a  new  disability.  Previous  forms  of  nulhty,  such  as  violence  and 
lack  of  consent,  could  stul  less  affect  clandestine  marriages,  because  their 
validation  took  effect  retroactively.  It  was  proposed  that  they  should  annul 
the  civil  contract,  the  legal  part  of  the  sacrament;  but  the  general  opinion 
was  that  the  contract  could  not  be  distinguished  from  the  sacrament  itself. 

*  Domicile  of  habitation  (and  not  of  origin)  or  residence  of  one  year:  Dig. 
X,  5,  38,  12. 

*  Or  of  another  priest,  but  with  the  permission  of  the  parish  priest  or  the 
ordinary:  George,  **t)e  Parocho  Putativo,"  1859. 

*  Marriage  by  means  of  an  agent  between  persons  who  were  absent  (special 
order,  verbal  or  written)  continued  to  be  permitted  ^enry  IV  and  Marie 
de  Medici,  Isambertf  XV,  245).  Sanchez,  2j  12,  2,  aomits  the  existence  of 
marriage  by  letter  (ordinarily  before  the  parish  priest  bjr  the  person  who  has 
received  it).  Conditional  marriage,  even,  was  not  forbidden,  in  spite  of  its 
disadvantages:  Dig.  X,  4,  5.  It  was  lawful  on'  condition  tnat  one  spouse 
should  give  money  to  liie  other,  or  that  third  parties  should  ^ve  their  con- 
sent to  the  marriage;  it  was  unlawful  if  the  conditions  were  not  written, 
unless  they  were  contrary  to  the  very  essen^  of  the  marriage,  in  which  case 
they  theniselves  annulled  it.  But  presumed  marriages  (''copula''  following 
"sponsalia  per  verba  de  futuro")  disappeared  (lack  of  celebration,  difficidty 
of  proof).  The  secret  marriage  was  not  valid  as  a  promise  of  marriage, 
although  no  particular  form  was  required  for  the  latter.  As  to  conditional 
marriage,  see  lanke.  "De  Cond.  &latrim.  Oppositis,''  1851;  Manenti,  ''D. 


cmutan,  u.,  isz,  "m  rr.' ,  u.,  z/,  <}.  '^.  "paiea," 
seen  in  them  nothing  but  ''sponsaha  aefuturo." 


*  Cf.  old  rituals,  where  we  find  for  example:   ''Matrimonium  per  vos 
contractum,  ego  tamquam  minister  Dei,  oonfirmo,  ratifico  et  benedico." 
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fonns  especially  to  the  old  law.  It  b  also  said :  ''the  priest  marries 
them,"  and  speech  thus  marks  the  change  which  has  taken  place 
in  the  part  played  by  the  priest.^ 

§  108.  Civil  Legislation.  —  If  the  decrees  of  the  Comicil  of 
Trent*  were  not  received  in  France  because  they  affected  the 
rights  of  the  secular  power,  royalty  was  forced  to  appropriate  them 
to  itself  and  to  decree  them  in  the  form  of  laws  of  the  State.' 
This  was  the  object  of  Arts.  40  and  44  of  the  Ordinance  of  Blob, 
1579,  and  of  some  later  proclamations  which  rounded  them  out, 
particularly  the  Declaration  of  November  26,  1639,^  of  the  same 
obligation  of  celebrating  the  marriage,  under  penalty  of  nullity, 
before  the  priest  of  the  parish  of  the  two  spouses  or  of  one  of  them,* 
in  the  presence  of  witnesses  (four  instead  of  five).  The  Declara- 
tion of  1639  even  gives  the  parish  priest  the  active  part.  It  b  not 
enough,  in  order  that  the  marriage  should  exist,  that  the  parties 
should  present  themselves  before  him  at  the  church  and  declare 
that  they  take  one  another  for  husband  and  wife;  the  priest  must 
declare  them  united.'  He  b  not  only  a  '^spectabilb,"  witness,  he 
b  the  dvil  and  religious  officer  of  the  State. 

§  109.  Marriage  of  Protestants.^  —  The  part  played  by  the 

\  The  theolodianB  disagreed,  as  they  alwa^  did,  without  perceiving  that 
their  oontraiy  theories  were  correct,  —  one  with  ree^>6ct  to  the  past,  and  the 
other  with  reelect  to  the  future:-  Durand  de  MaiUanCf  ''Diet.,"  see  ''Manage/' 

*  Distinf^uiah  canons  relative  to  dogma  from  decrees  relative  to  disciplme. 
Boyer,  ''Diss.  8.  la  R^cept.  du  Cone,  de  T."  in  ''Examen  du  P.  L^gisl.  de 
I'Ee^.  8.  le  Mar.."  1817:  Le  RidarU,  "Deux  Quest,  s.  le  Mar.,''  p.  344;  Bibl. 
on  the  Council  m  ''Jurist.  literaturbericht,"  1896,  VII,  16. 

'  C/.  forbidding  of  secret  marriages  in  Lombardy,  1783;  Tuscany,  1786; 
Naples,  1718.  1767.  —  Lo^ter^  "Navarre,"  2,  169  (co-existence  of  religious 
nuLRiage  ana  marriage  according  to  the  forum  in  the  giving  of  earnest-money 
and  surety). 

*  iyAgue$9eau,  "(Euvres,"  1762,  V,  161;  III,  216;  Merlin,  "IWp.,"  see 
"Manage." 

*  "Old.  Bloifl,"  1579,  40,  44;  1629,  39;  Nov.  26, 1639;  Edict  of  March  and 
I>CTee  of  June,  1697;  Decree  of  May  14,  1724;  Nov.  22, 1730;  Decree  of 
Apr.  9,  1736. 

*  This  was,  however,  contested.  On  the  day  following  the  Declaration  of 
1639,  mairiages  were  celebrated  at  La  Gaulmine^  —  that  is  to  say,  before  a 
notary;  and  the  deed  was  made  known  to  the  parish  priest.  The  parliament 
foibade  notaries  to  establish  these  marriages,  Sept.  5, 1560,  and  annulled  them 
Auipst  12,  1692.  The  Edict  of  1697  pronounced  the  most  severe  penalties 
gainst  irregular  mairiages  (cf,  "D6cl.  pKMter ";  laambert,  XX,  292).  As  to 
Gaulmin,  dean  of  the  masters  of  applications,  tf,  DerforgeSf  "Thdse,"  pp.  149- 
151.  Marriages  before  notaries  were  formerly  quite  frequent;  prohibited  by 
the  Ordinance  of  Blois,  they  were  still  preserved  in  plays,  because  it  was  not 
aflowed  to  portray  ecdeedastics  on  the  stage:  Olassan,  7,  155;  "Mdm.  du 
CleiK6,"  V,  780. 

'  A.  Mcaiin,  "Anc.  L^.  G^nevoise  s.  le  Mar.,"  1891.  Let  us  remember 
uat  for  Protestants  marriage  is  not  a  sacrament;  it  is  the  spouses  who  be- 
eome  united  themselves,  and  it  is  not  the  priest  who  joins  them  together: 
Sokm,  197;  "Tnwi."  110  (qf.  Art.  in  1879). 
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priest  in  marriage  was  double,  civil  and  religious  at  the  same 
time.  The  reformers  could  not  have  recourse  to  him  without  re- 
nouncing their  faith.  Until  the  time  of  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes  they  were  married  before  their  ministers,  invested 
in  the  eyes  of  the  State  with  the  same  powers  that  the  priests  had 
with  respect  to  the  Catholics.^  The  Edict  of  Revocation  (October 
22,  1685)  punished  the  ministers;  this  was  the  same  thing  as  in- 
directly compelling  the  Protestants  to  be  married  before  Catholic 
priests.*  The  courts  gave  to  the  Edict  its  whole  power  upon 
this  point,*  following  the  Declaration  of  December  13,  1698, 
starting  with  the  fiction  that  there  were  no  longer  any  Protestants 
in  the  kingdom,  but  only  the  newly  converted.*  There  was  thence- 
forth no  way  of  marrying  open  to  ''them  other  than  to  abandon 
their  religion,  having  their  union  blessed  by  Catholic  priests.^ 
Towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  jurisprudence  be- 
came milder  and  thus  found  itself  prepared  for  the  Edict  of  1787, 
long  since  demanded  by  liberal  minds.  And  by  the  terms  of  this 
Protestants  could  marry,  according  to  their  choice,  either  before  the 
first  officer  of  justice  of  the  locality  or  before  their  minister,  acting 
no  longer  as  a  minister  of  the  faith,  but  as  an  officer  of  the  civil  gov- 
ernment. From  the  time  of  the  Old  R%ime,  the  diversity  of  religion 
had  had  as  its  result  the  secularizing  of  the  marriage  of  Protestants. 

1  Art.  40  of  the  Ordinance  of  Blois  did  not  apply  to  Protestants:  but  Art.  44 
was  absolute.  Edict  of  Jan.  17,  1561,  9;  August,  1570;  May.  15/6;  Septem- 
ber,  1577.  The  Edict  of  Nantes,  April,  1598,  Art.  23,  compelled  them  to  re- 
spect the  impediments  established  oy  the  Church  and  placed  matrimonial 
actions  in  which  they  were  parties  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  judges. 
Protestants  were  impliedly  authorised  to  marry  before  their  own  ministers: 
Synod  of  1559;  BroiieaUj  on  Louetf  II,  122.  Their  ministers  kept  registers 
in  the  same  way  as  parish  priests  did;  and,  in  factf  they  were  reco^zed  as 
having  the  same  authority  as  the  latter.  Various  statutes  or^amsed  this 
keeping  of  registers,  and^  consequently,  admitted  of  the  celebration  of  mai^ 
riages  by  Protestant  ministers.  The  Order  of  the  Council,  of  Sept.  15,  1685, 
han  secularized  the  marriage  of  Protestants.  The  minister  took  part  in  the 
union  and  blessed  it  before  the  chief  official  of  justice  of  the  locality  after 

§ublication  had  taken  place  at  the  nearest  court  of  the  king:  "Arr.  Cons.,'' 
ept.  22,  1664;  Decl.,  April  2,  1665;  Feb.  1,  1669.     (Lorry)  **M.  des  Prot- 
estants,'' 1756. 

'  Marriages  in  the  desert  blessed  by  pastors  who  were  hidden  there.  Unions 
blessed  by  old  men,  by  the  heads  of  families.  Marriages  abroad  in  tiie  frontier 
provinces:  Potkier,  no.  363;  Decl.  June  16,  and  Aug.  6,  1685.  Abrogated  by 
Law  of  Sept.  20,  1792.— Evangelical  church:  Blumstengd^  "Trauung,"  1879. 

*  "Arr.  Pari.,"  Aug.  14,  1709.  Presidial  of  Ntmes  in  1739.  Toleration  in 
fact  which  ceases  after  1743  (death  of  Fleury). 

<  Decl.  March  8,  1715:  Pothier,  no.  275;  Portalia,  ''Consult,  s.  \&  Valid, 
du  Mar.  des  Protestants/'  1770. 

*  Who  made  them  give  proofs  in  order  to  assure  themselves  of  the  sin- 
ceritv  of  their  belief.  From  thence  comes  the  custom  of  the  Certificate  of 
Confession,  which  is  to-day  required  of  Catholics  themselves. 
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§110.  Be^olutioiuuT  Law.^  —  The  Revolution  in  prod^timing 
freedom  of  belief  was  led  to  a  complete  secularization  of  mar- 
riage. The  theories  of  the  jurists,  and  even  of  the  theologians, 
accordiag  to  which  the  contract  was  the  material  side  of  the  sac- 
rament, contributed  thereto  at  least  as  much  as  the  teachings  of 
the  philosophers.  The  Constitution  of  1791,  2,  7,^  laid  down  the 
principle  that  the  law  only  considered  marriage  as  a  civil  con- 
tract; '  the  Church  was  free  to  set  up  the  sacrament  in  establish- 
ing the  forms  and  conditions  which  might  please  it,  the  faithful 
were  at  liberty  to  respect  its  doctrines,^  but  the  State  had  no 
power  to  bind  itself  to  impose  them  upon  all  citizens  without 
affecting  their  liberty  of  conscience.*  The  Decree  of  September 
20,  1792,  organized  the  certificates  of  civil  status  and  marriage; 

*  AgieTf  "Du  Mar.  dans  ses  Rapp.  avec  la  Relij^on  et  les  Lois  Nouvelles," 
year  IX;  Danid,  "Le  Mar.  Chretien,"  1870;  Sagnac,  "Ug.  Qv.  d.  R6vol.," 
1898;  RotmininSerbati,  ''Svd.  Matr.  Christ,  e  le  Legge  Qv.,"  1862;  FUiner, 
"ObUgat.  avileke,"  1890. 

<  In  oonformity  with  the  report  of  Durand  de  Maillane  in  the  name  of  the 
Ecdesiafitical  Committee.  It  had  been  caused  by  the  refusal  of  the  parish 
priest  of  Saint^ulpice  to  publish  the  banns  of  Talma. 

"  Friedberg,  "Gtesch.  d.  avUehe,"  1877:  GUuson.  "Le  Mar.  QvU,"  1880; 
Emeinj  L  46.  Modem  ci^  marriage  is  distinguisned  by  the  presence  of  a 
public  officer  who  represents  the  State.  C/.  Marriage  biefore  the  Venetian 
'Teroratores"  (Thaner,  "Z.  f.  Kirch.,"  1881,  p.  209)  or  before  a  notary 
(Dig.  X,  4, 4, 3) :  Friedberg, "  Handb.,"  §  155,  n.  1.  Civil  marriage  was  admitted 
for  the  fint  time  in  Holland  in  1580  throu^  motives  of  tolerance;  in  1656 
it  was  a^nitted  in  the  entire  Netherlands;  m  1653  in  England  Qoxit  the  Res- 
toration did  away  with  it).  C/.  Friedherg,  Rt^ffini  translation,  §  155,  n.  6 
(bibl);  Dd  Giudice,  "Studi,"  1889,  209;  (foWw,  "Matr.  Qv.  e  Rel.,"  1876; 
PadeOeUL  "Sent.  d.  IHr.  Publ.,"  1881;  BrunidUi,  <'Stato  e  Chesa  i.  Italia,'' 
1892:  "Arch.  giur. '»  61,  142;  Sokm,  284. 

*  The  Catholic  Church  maintains  that  Christ  has  given  it  the  legislative 
and  judicial  power  with  respect  to  marriage  because  of  the  fact  that  he  raised 
this  act  to  tne  rank  of  a  sacrament;  according  to  the  Catholic  Church,  in 
localities  where  the  rulings  of  the  Coimcil  of  Trent  are  applicable,  tlie  spouses 
who  are  only  civilly  married  live  in  a  state  of  concubinage.  The  Catholic 
doctrine  is  summed  up  in  fivejpropositions,  laid  down  in  1808  by  Pius  VII  for 
the  Bishop  of  Warsaw :  1st.  There  is  no  marriage  excepting  one  which  has  been 
contracted  according  to  the  forms  which  the  Church  has  established.  2d. 
Marriage  once  having  been  contracted  according  to  these  forms,  there  is  no 
power  on  earth  which  can  break  its  tie.  3d.  In  case  of  a  doubtful  marriage 
the  Church  alone  has  authoritv  to  judge  of  its  validity  or  invalidity.  4th.  A 
marriage  wMch  is  not  opposed  to  any  canonic  impediment  is  good,  valid,  and 
consequently  indi^olubie,  whatever  impediment  may  be  opposed  to  it  bv 
the  secular  power  without  the  consent  of  the  Church .  5th.  On  the  other  hand, 
every  mamage  contracted  in  spite  of  a  canonic  impediment  must  be  held  as 
QuU,  althouj^  some  government  might  make  a  pretense  of  abrogating  such 
impediment.  C/.  Encycl.  "Arcanum"  of  Leo  XIII;  VioUet,  "Gr.  Encycl.," 
Bee  "Manage";  SinchoOe,  "Mar.  Civil,"  1876. 

'  VyjiUd,  p.  429,  points  out  that,  while  waiting  for  the  new  method  of 
eetabliahing  marriage  to  be  organised,  certain  Catnolics,  who  did  not  wish 
to  have  their  union  blessed  by  the  Constitutional  clergy,  conceived  of  the 
idea  of  being  married  before  a  notary  (before  the  Law  of  1792) :  La  RSveiUhre' 
«P«Mtt,  "Refl.  8.  le  Culte,"  year  VI. 
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the  latter  must  thenceforth  be  excuted  before  a  munidpal  official 
in  order  to  be  recognized  by  the  State.^  Freed  from  its  religious 
character,  marriage  is  none  the  less  a  solemn  contract;  the  mere 
consent  of  the  parties  is  not  sufficient  to  form  it;  the  interest  of 
society  which  is  brought  into  play  in  this  contract  is  far  too  great 
for  it  to  be  lowered  to  the  level  of  private  and  secret  acts.*  By 
means  of  the  publidty  and  the  solemnities  with  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded the  liberty  of  the  parties  is  protected,  their  consent  is 
assured,  the  status  of  children  and  the  rights  of  relatives  are  estab- 
Ushed  on  a  firm  basis,  to  everybody  an  easy  and  lasting  proof  of 
the  most  important  act  in  dvil  life  is  supplied  beforehand.  But  if, 
as  far  as  the  forms  of  the  celebration  of  marriage  are  concerned. 
Revolutionary  law  only  introduced  an  innovation  in  transferring 
to  the  lay  officials  the  functions  of  the  clergy,  the  new  conception 
results:  1st,  in  permitting  the  marriage  of  priests;  2d,  in  intro- 
ducing divorce  into  dvil  legislation;  3d,  in  a  modification  of  the 
theory  of  impediments.  Impediments  of  a  religious  order  dis- 
appear. The  consent  of  the  relatives  is  no  longer  necessary  after 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years.' 

^  The  mayor  and  his  deputies,  according  to  the  Law  of  the  28th  Pluv., 
year  VIII.  Cf,  Decree  of  Sept.  25,  1792,  and  Const,  of  the  5th  Fruct.,  year 
ill..  Art.  7.  Provisions  against  the  cler^  in  order  to  avoid  tiie  resumption 
of  their  functions,  D.  1792,  6,  2,  5;  7th  Vend.,  year  IV,  20  et  acq,,  Law  of  the 
18th  Germ.,  year  X,  or  Arts,  drawn  up  by  the  Concordat,  Art.  54  (religious 
marriage  after  the  civil  marriage).  In  1816,  prop.  Lachkze-Mwrd  (MavidaL 
"Arch.  Pari.,"  16,  1),  d.  Edict  of  1787. 

>  Facilities  granted  for  marriages.  D.,  1792,  4, 2,  3:  only  one  publication 
a  week  before  the  celebration;  Law  of  25th  Vendem^  year  II  (one  day  free); 
Law  of  the  7th  Therm^  year  VII,  re-enacted  the  Decree  of  1792.  —  There 
were  no  longer  any  trifling  objections,  and  it  was  necessary  to  determine 
within  a  very  short  time  those  which  were  due  to  the  father  or  ihe  mother  or 
those  which  depended  on  some  cause  of  annulment.  —  Locality  of  the  celebra- 
tion (house  of  both  parties).  Law  of  the  30th  Germ.,  year  II.;  Law  of  the 
18th  Flor.,  year  X.  Celebration  of  the  "  Decadi,"  Decree  of  the  13th  Fruct., 
year  VI;  26th  Prair.,  year  VII;  Law  of  the  15th  Flor.,  year  X.  "R.  Cath. 
Inst. "  1880. 

*  In  Russia  marriage  is  still  a  religpous  act.  —  In  Hungary  before  the  Law 
of  1894  there  existed  as  many  as  nine  different  matrimonial  systems,  and 
as  many  different  beliefs;  a  Catholic  spouse  only  had  to  change  his  religion 
in  order  to  acquire  the  ri^t  of  obtaining  a  divorce.  In  order  to  escape  from 
this  state  of  anarchy,  the  intervention  of  the  State  and  the  creation  of  a  civil 
law  were  necessary,  the  latter  being  a  sort  of  neutral  ground  where  all  beliefs 
met.  "Gr.  Encycl."  See  "Mariage"  (Art. by  LcAr.),  "Spain:  Double legislar 
tion,  civil  and  religious.'' 
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Topic  4.    Concerning  Ibipedib{ents  to  Marriage 


illl.  The  Basic  Conditions. 
112.  Classification  of  Impediments. 

{113.  Invalidating  Impediments. — (I) 
Lack  or  Defects  of  Consent. 

5 114.  The  Same.  —  (II)  The  Consent 
of  the  Relatives  to  the  Mar- 
riage. 

§  115.  The  Same.  —  (III)  Incapacity. 

i  116.  The  Same.  —(IV)  Impediments 
resulting  from  Relationship. 


§  117.  The  Same.  —  (V)  Incompatibi- 
lity of  Marriage  ¥nth  Certain 
other  Conditions. 

§118.  The  Same.  — Prohibitive  Im- 
pediments. 
110.  Preventing  a  Marriage. 

120.  Dispensations. 

121.  Nullit]^  of  Marriase. 

122.  Rehabilitation  and  Repudiated 
Marriage. 


§  111.  The  Basic  Conditioiui  required  for  the  validity  of  mar- 
riage consisted  first  of  all  in  the  Germanic  law,  in  the  consent  of 
the  relatives^  and  of  the  spouses,  and  in  the  equality  of  condition, 
or,  at  least,  in  the  freedom  of  these  latter.^  Hostility  was  shown 
to  unions  between  persons  belonging  to  different  classes  of  soci- 
ety; in  every  other  respect  the  law  was  not  very  strict.  The  Chris- 
tian Church  was  inspired  by  totally  different  ideas;  it  took  no  ac- 
count of  social  condition,  because  in  its  eyes  the  faithful  are  equal 
before  God;  in  return,  it  attached  the  highest  importance  to  the 
religious  condition  of  the  spouses,  if  one  may  speak  of  it  thus,  and 
to  the  morality  of  the  marriage.  In  these  two  respects  it  in- 
creased impediments  far  too  much,  contrary  to  its  habitual  tend- 
ency, which  is  to  facilitate  access  to  the  sacraments.  Outside 
of  reasons  of  a  religious '  or  moral  *  nature  which  caused  it  to  ar- 
rive at  this  decision,  it  found  in  this  systematic  enlargement  of 
obstades  to  marriage  a  means  of  making  up  for  lack  of  divorce.^ 
Ipon  a  point  on  which  the  canon  law  showed  itself  to  be  lax,  that 
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»  ;;Wi8.,"  3, 1. 1  (Ant.);  3,  2,  8;  "Roth.,"  195,  "Liut.,"  120;  Gnmm,  436. 

'  "Wis.,"  id,  (marriajges  between  Goths  and  Romans  permitted) ;  Meynial, 
w  ^}\  c/.  poti,  "Misalliance";  Koehne^  "Geschlechtsverb.  d.  Unfreien  i.  Fr. 
Y  1888  ("tlntere.,"  hy  Gierke))  Glassan,  3,  28.  At  Naples,  prohibition 
of  marriage  with  a  **per8ona  turpis";  "Cod.  Just.,"  5,  5,  7;  contra,  canon  law 
(nientorious  act).  Sometimes  it  was  forbidden  for  the  citizens  of  a  town  to 
"^wryforeigners. 

*  Difference  in  belief,  monastic  vows,  etc. 


*  Jn/rGj  see  each  one  of  the  impediments  by  itself. 
'Cf- infra,  "Dii  ' 


Dissolution  of  Marriage  for  Political  Reasons."  It  has  been 
2^ded,  we  think  wrongly,  that  the  Church  had  increased  the  number 
w  impediments  because  it  had  an  interest  in  so  doing,  as  by  this  means  it 
could  have  the  power  to  grant  dispensations  and  require  payment  of  the 
wistomary  remunerations  for  their  granting.  But  it  is  quite  possible  that 
this  concern  of  a  fiscal  nature  was  not  entirely  foreign  to  the  maintaining  of 
uapediments  which  had  been  originally  created  with  quite  another  object. 

Ill 
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is,  regard  to  the  consent  of  the  relatives,  royal  legislation  revived, 
in  accord  with  custom,  the  prindples  of  the  Germanic  and  Roman 
laws;  the  consent  of  the  family  was  strictly  demanded.  As  re- 
gards the  canon  law,  marriage  was  a  sacrament;  as  regards 
monarchic  law,  the  miion  of  two  families;  as  regards  Revo- 
lutionary law,  it  was  a  contract  between  two  individuals,  and  it 
was  likened  as  much  as  possible  to  ordinary  contracts  by  the  sup- 
pression of  impediments  of  a  religious  nature  or  of  those  which 
were  drawn  from  the  old  organization  of  the  family.^ 

§  112.  Clasfliflcation  of  Impediments.  — The  classifying  of  im- 
pediments into  two  classes,  invalidating  and  prohibitive,  is  the 
work  of  the  Courts  of  the  Church.  Called  in  to  give  their  opinion 
upon  the  validity  of  marriages,  they  often  recoiled  from  annul- 
ment: there  was  in  this  an  early  check  to  the  increase  of  impedi- 
ments. 

§113.  Invalidatiiig  Impediments.^ — (I)  Lack  or  Defects  of 
Consent.'  Consent  is  defective,  for  example,  in  cases  of  drunken- 
ness or  madness,^  or,  again,  when  one  of  the  spouses  has  pretended 
to  give  consent.*  Even  since  Trent,  no  essential  formula  is 
required.  Defects  in  consent  are:  mistake,*  violence,  abduction. 
In  order  to  constitute  an  impediment  to  marriage  the  mistake  ^ 
must  have  a  bearing  upon  the  person  or  the  condition;  if  it  has  a 
bearing  upon  qualities  or  upon  wealth,  it  is  of  no  effect.®    The 

»  Law  of  Sept.  20,  1702.  C/.  Plana  for  the  Civil  Code  in  Fenet,  I,  18, 108, 
169,  330. 

'  The  list  of  these  has  become  fixed,  after  the  thirteenth  century,  at  least. 

*  Launay.  ''Inst.,''  2,  5;  ScadutOf  "Consenso  n.  Nozze,"  1S85;  Freisen^ 
229,  257,  276;  Esmein,  I,  302. 

*  Gratian,  C,  15,  q.  1,  c.  7;  C,  32,  q.  7,  c.  26;  Dig.  X,  4,  1,  24;  PotkieTf 
no.  92.  Validity  of  a  marriage  contracted  during  a  lucid  interval  (Gratiant 
0.,  7,  q.  1,  c.  14;  Bardet,  2,  467),  of  the  marriage  of  deaf  mutes  (Dig.  X,  4, 

1,  23;  "  Arr..''  Jan.  16, 1658),  according  to  Hasiienna, 

*  The  nullity  of  the  marriage  under  the  pretext  that  one  of  the  spouses 
had  pretended  to  give  his  consent,  but  had  not  in  reality  consented,  was  pro- 
posed under  the  system  of  marriage  ''solo  consensu''  (Dig.  X,  4,  1,  26); 
after  the  Council  of  Trent  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  set  it  aside.  This 
nulUty,  however,  was  so  thoroughly  maintained  that  NaiK)leon  I  was  able  to 
invoke  it  before  the  Ecclesiastical  Jud^e  of  Paris  as  a  basis  for  his  request  for 
annulment  of  his  marriage  ¥nth  Josephme.  Cf,  "Acta  S.  Sedis,"  1885,  28, 14, 
Henry  IV  and  Marguerite  of  Valois. 

*  Stahl,  "De  Matr.  ob  Err.  Resc,"  1841;  HaJfea,  "De  Imp.  Err.,"  1861; 
Daller,  "Irrth.  ala  Ehehind.,"  1862:  Leonhard,  "Irrthum,"  1882;  Gerigk. 
"Irrthum  u.  Betrug  ala  Ehehind.,''  1897;  Gauguach,  "Irrth.  als  Eheh.,'* 
1897;  ATidreae,  1893. 

^  And  not  fraud.    It  was  otherwise  in  the  Evangelical  Church. 

*  Quahties:  incurable  madness,  disgraceful  penalty,  pregnancy  of  the 
fiancee  due  to  a  third  party,  prostitution,  also  station  in  Hfe,  etc.:  Dig.  X, 

2,  24,  25,  etc.;  Bardetf  2,  45;  rothier,  no.  313  (order  validating  marriage  with 
a  man  condemned  to  the  galleys  after  publication  of  banns).    The  quality 
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"error  personam''  consists  in  a  mistake  in  the  physical  identity  of 
one  of  the  spouses  ^  or  in  a  mistake  as  regards  quaUties  so  essential 
that  they  amount  to  the  same  thing  as  though  the  spouse  were  a 
person  other  than  the  one  supposed  to  have  been  married;  these 
qualities  are  those  which  constituted  the  civil  status  of  persons  ^ 
(for  example,  if  a  man  should  falsely  say  he  was  the  son  of  such 
and  such  a  prince). 

The  ''error  conditionis"  only  exists  when  one  marries  a  slave' 
believed  to  be  free.  Violence  is  only  an  impediment  when  it  is 
"adversus  bonos  mores"  and  can  act  "in  constantem  virum.* 
Abduetion  by  idolence^  is  also  an  impediment,^  although  the 

can  be  put  "in  oonditione"  according  to  the  canon  law  ("copula  purificatur 
pendente  conditione  '')•  —  In  the  old  "  For  de  Navarre/'  4,  2,  if  the  betrothed 
woman  was  not  a  virgin  the  marriage  was  broken  (proofs  analogous  to  those 
in  use  among  the  Arabs).  Kommannf  "De  Virginitate/'  1765;  SL  Jerofne, 
L  c.  "Jovin^;  BSdier,  "Tristan  et  Iseult;  Thaner.  "Ab&lard  u.  das  Canon. 
Recht."   1900,  "Legre  v.  Error  Qualit.  Akad.  Wien*'  ("B.  Ch.."  1902,  377). 

^  Classical  example:  marriage  of  Jacob  and  Leah,  when  ne  thought  he 
was  marrying  Rachel. 


man  represents  himself  to  be  the  son  of  the  king  of  France;  the  young  dn 
believes  that  she  is  marrying  the  son  of  the  king  of  France  (who  actually 
exists  and  who  would  be  capable  of  ratifying  the  marriage)  and  does  not  con- 
sent to  marry  the  person  who  is  present;  it  would  be  otherwise  if  he  repre- 
sented himself  as  being  a  king's  son.  in  general:  Stahlf  "De  Matrimonio  ob 
Errorem  Reac.,"  1841;  Thaner,  "Wiea.  Ak.,"  1889;  Sehling,  "D.  Z.  f.  K." 

1, 51. 

'  And  not  a  serf.  GraHan,  0.,  29,  q.  1,  c.  4  and  6;  Dig.  X,  4, 9;  "Fuero 
Real "  4,  11. 

*  DuL  X,  4,  1,  28:  ScadiUo,  432.  Reverential  fear  is  not  sufficient.  San» 
cAes,  "De  Matr.,"  4,  12.  —  Marriage  validated  "ex  nunc"  by  consent  or 
"copula"  and  after  the  violence  has  ceased;  tacit  consent  by  cohabitation 
for  a  year  and  a  half:  Dig.  X.  4,  7,  2;  4,  18,  4.  CY.,  however,  " Arr.,"  April 
24,  ld51  {Sotfve,  I^  3,  74).  _After  the  Council  of  ^rent  another  celebration 
was  nec< 
Giordano, 
1863;   . 

ment.  Council  of  Trent,  s.  24,  9.  Marriage  contracted  under  the  com- 
pulsion of  violence  ceases  to  be  voidable  for  this  reason  when  it  is  freely 
consummated  or  life  in  common  goes  on  without  any  compulsion  during  a 
year  and  a  half.  Dig.  X.  4,  1,  21.  As  to  rape,  qf.  "Schwabensp.,''  c.  33,  87, 
196;  "T.  A.  C.  Norm.,''^  50;  BmU,,  2,  8. 

»  Colberg,  "Entftthr.,"  1869;  ScadtUo,  §  12,  23, 178;  Freiaen,  667;  DuPUana 
deGr^  "Autor.  Pat.."  227, 392. 

'  Emein,  I,  391;  II,  250;  Dargun^  "Mutterrecht  u.  Raubehe,"  1883. 
Horrible  p^oalties  imder  the  Lower  Empire,  so  frequent  waa  abduction:  "Cod. 
Th6od. ,"  9, 24;  "Cod.  Just.,"  9, 13;  "Nov.,"  143, 150;  "Wis.,"  3, 3.  Death  of 
theravTsher:  "Conciles";  ChalMoine,  ^51,  c.27:  "Paris,"  557, 6;  Gr(Uian,Q., 
36,  q.  2;  "Meaux."  846^  64;  "Capit.,"  817, 23:  819,  9:  6.  60  and  7,  395.  Con- 
traiy  tendency  (favormg  marriage,  Jewijsh  law,  which  validatea  after  the 
thing  has  taken  place,  provided  the  consent  of  the  parents  be  given.  Seneca 
and  Quintillian  say  that  the  girl  who  has  been  ravisned  haa  the  right  to  com- 
pel the  ravisher  to  marry  her,  or  else  to  demand  his  death).   Gratian,  C, 
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first  violence  may  have  ceased;  so  long  as  the  woman  carried 
away  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  abductor/  she  is  considered  as 
being  incapable  of  giving  a  free  consent.  Abduetion  with  seduo- 
tlon  *  was  likened  by  French  jmisprudence  to  abduction  by  vio- 
lence; in  its  desire  to  prevent  marriages  contracted  by  minors 
without  the  cons^t  of  their  relatives  it  went  so  far  as  to  establish 
the  presumption  that  this  sort  of  abduction  took  place  in  every 
marriage  of  this  kind. 

§  114.  The  Same.  —  (II)  The  Consent  of  the  RelatiTes  to  the 
Marriage  '  was  required  by  Roman  legislation  ^  as  well  as  by  the 

36,  g.  2:  marriage  allowed  if  the  father  is  not  opposed  to  it;  Dig.  X»  5, 
17,  7:  validity  of  the  marriage  provided  the  consent  of  the  woman  has  been 
free,  —  even  if  she  is  found  to  be  under  the  power  of  her  ravisher.  Dig.  X, 
6,  17,  6;  Innocent  III,  before  1210;  Yves  de  ChaHres,  "Ep.,"  19.  — Trent. 
8.  24,  c.  4:  marriage  is  not  possible  as  long  as  the  ^1  who  has  been  ravished 
is  in  the  power  of  the  ravisner;  if  she  is  no  longer  m  his  power  she  may  ^ve 
her  consent  to  the  marriage  (penalties  agidnst  the  ravisher:  excommunication, 
infamy).  "Ord.''  1679,  41;  1629,  169;  1639,  6;  "Arr.."  1681;  ^orry,  "Mar. 
Chretien,"  p.  169;  Muyart  deVouglana.  "Lois  Crim.,"  3,  4;  Guyot,  Fernhre^ 
—  "  Alais  "  16;  "Montp.,"  85;  "Nav.,'^  4,  3;  Labourt,  19, 10.  —  ^*  Ass.  de  J.,'* 
"C.  d.  B.,^'  134;  "L.  d.  Droias,"  226;  "G.C.  Norm.,"  33, 11;  Bautaric,  1, 39,  etc. 

^  Rape:  death,  castration,  an  arbitrary  penalty  in  the  old  law;  sometimes 
the  peipetrator  of  the  rape  himself  obtamed  a  husband  for  the  outraged 
woman  of  similar  condition  to  the  one  she  would  have  been  able  to  have,  had 
there  been  no  rape,  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing  as  giving  her  a  marriage 
portion:  "For  de  Navarre  "  24,  6;  Lagrhse,  "Dr.  df.  Pj^ndes,"  p.  311;  "C. 
de  Barcelone,"  108;  "L.  d.  Droiz,"  659,  etc. 

»  "Ord."  1579,  Art.  40;  1629,  39,  169;  1639;  Nov.  22,  1730:  "Encycl. 
Method.,"  "Jurisprud.,"  VII,  198;  Durand  de  MaiUane,  see  "Diet,  de  Dr. 
Canon";  Foumei,  "Tr.  de  la  Seduction,"  1781;  DtiguU,  "N.  R.  H.,"  1886, 
686.  —  C/.  RozikTCj  "Form.,"  no.  241.  —  On  the  canon  law  Van  Espen,  2,  13, 
10;  3,  4. 

*  Gibert,  "De  Doctr.  Canon,  c.  Requis.  Parentum  Cons.,"  1709;  Wurffd, 
"De  Parent.  Cons.,"  1740;  Valaecchi,  "De  Spons.  ad  Inst.  par.  a  Pilio  f. 
Contr.,"  1710;  Muscettula,  "De  Spons.  et  Matr.  q.  a  Filio  f.,"  1762,  1772; 
Heyer,  "De  Cons.  Par.,"  1863:  ScadutOy  "II  Consenso  n.  Nozze,"  1885:  Van- 
troys,  "Thtee,"  1889;  Stobibey  *^D.  Privatr.,"  §  254;  Freisen,  227,  308;  ^wwein, 
I,  211;  DuguU,  "N.  R.  H.,"  1886,  587;  VvoM,  402. 

^  As  a  consequence  of  the  power  of  the  father,  first  of  all;  under  the  Lower 
Empire,  if  there  were  no  father,  then  the  mother  or  the  near  relatives  inter- 
vened ("  Cod.  Just.,"  5,  4.  18  and  20)  so  that  the  consent  of  the  family  seems 
to  have  been  required  witn  the  object  of  protecting  the  child:  "Cod.  Th6od.," 
3.  7,  1;  Meyniatj  p.  18  et  aeq.  Disagreement:  the  prince  or  the  judge  settles 
tne  dispute.  Cj,  powers  of  the  Frankish  kings:  "Chlotar.  Prsec,"  7  and  18 
("vidua"  and  "sanctimoniales,"  as  in  Roman  law).  —  A  misapprehension 
of  the  meaning  of  the  celebrated  passage  from  Paul:  "Sent.,"  2  (19),  20,  2, 
"Int."  {cf.  Sirmondf  "Form.,"  16:  RoziSrey  241  et  eeq,),  made  people  see  in  the 
lack  of  this  consent  only  a  prohibitive  impediment;  Paul  said,  "Those  who 
are  'in  potestati  patris'  cannot  marry  without  the  consent  of  the  'pater,'  but 
public  interest  demands  that  the  'pater'  should  not  be  able  to  break  the  mar- 
riage to  which  he  has  given  his  consent,  whereas,  in  the  olden  times,  he  had 
a  right  to  do  this."  Tius  text  was  understood  to  mean  this,  that  marriage 
contracted  in  spite  of  the  "pater"  could  not  be  dissolved  ("sea  contracta  non 
solvuntur"):  Jtfevnio/,  19,  n.  4.  "Petrus,"  I,  31,  49,  absolutely  demands  the 
consent  of  the  father.    Vantroya,  p.  77. 
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Germanic  Customs.^  One  is  surprised  to  find  that  the  canon  law 
departed  upon  this  question  from  the  two  legislations  from  which 
it  had  especially  borrowed.  It  was  not  without  some  hesitation 
that  it  arrived  at  this  point.'  Gratian  still  teaches  that  the  be- 
trothal and  the  marriage  of  children  are  not  valid  without  the 
consent  of  the  father.*  But  his  contemporary,  Peter  Lombard, 
is  of  a  contrary  opinion:  the  consent  of  the  spouses,  according  to 
him,  alone  constitutes  the  marriage.^  The  distinction  between 
the  "desponsatio"  in  which  the  relatives  figured,  and  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  marriage,  where  the  spouses  alone  had  anything  to  say, 
favored  the  victory  of  this  explanation.  As  the  betrothals  came 
to  be  necessary  no  longer,  so  did  the  consent  of  the  relatives  pass 
to  the  rank  of  impediments  which  were  merely  prohibitive.*^  The 
Church  was  compelled  to  enforce  the  rule  that  as  to  spiritual 
matters  the  child  was  from  puberty  withdrawn  from  the 
paternal  power;  •  he  was  permitted  to  enter  into  religious 
orders,  which  constituted  a  sort  of  spuitual  marriage,  in  spite 
of  his  father.  At  the  Council  of  Trent  the  question  was  dis- 
cussed at  the  request  of  the  representatives  of  France.  The 
Council  adhered  to  the  classical  doctrine  of  the  Church,  but  in 
forbidding  secret  marriages  it  indirectly  prevented  many  unions 
which  were  only  hidden  because  they  were  contrary  to  the  views 
of  the  relatives.^ 
This  was  an  insufficient  reform,  considering  the  old  usages  and 


hernia,  fourteenth  century;  Jirecek,  "Cod.  Jur.  Bohem.,"  2,  2,  168);  Dareate, 
"Etudes,"  poMim:  Pertile,  \  108  n.  57;  LatUSj  p.  231  et  Beq, 

•  Ttrimian,  "Ad  Uxor.,'^  2,  9  (consent  of  the  father);  C,  30,  q.  6,  c.  7; 
UnoiL  "Alitcr";  GraJUan^  C,  30,  q.  6,  c.  1;  Canon,  "Nostrates"  or  rescript 
of  Nicholas  I  to  the  Bulgarians;  0.,  30,  q.  5.  c.  3. 

^ '  C.,31  and  32;  35,  q.  6,  c.  2;  cf.  "Capit.,^'  7.  463;  P.  L<mbard,  "Sent.,"  IV, 
3^28^b;  Dig.  X,  5,  6;  "Trent,"  s.  24,  1;  (Afigne,  "Patr.  Lat.,"  192,  915). 
The  Eastern  Church  requires  the  consent  of  the  father  for  the  marriage  of  a 
child  "alieni  juris,"  and  even  sometimes  that  of  the  mother  or  the  relatives 
for  the  marriage  of  the  daughter  "sui  juris." 

,,  *"Sent.,"  IV,  D..  28,  b.  (Migne,  "Patr.  Lat.,"  192.  915):  Dig.  X,  4,  6,  6; 
Trent,"  s.  24,  1  (after  the  age  of  14  and  12).    Freedom  of  the  contracting 
parties,  conception  of  the  sacrament. 

*  Similar  evolution  in  that  which  concerns  the  consent  of  the  master  to 
we  marriage  of  slaves:  Dig.  X,  4,  9,  1;  Council  of  Trent,  24,  1;  Freisen,  283; 
«»i«to,338. 

•a  "Power  of  the  father." 
The  Council  limited  itself  to  the  condemnation  of  these  marriages,  but 
uid  not  dare  annul  them  for  fear  of  driving  people  to  debauchery  and  out  of 
;»pect  for  the  freedom  of  the  soul.    Cf.  En^ish  law,  OUuam,  "Inst.  Angl.," 
VI,  172.  ^^ 
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customs.^  The  monarchic  law  went  much  further  than  this.' 
The  Ordinances  of  the  sixteenth  century,'  and  first  of  all  the  Eklict 
of  Henry  II  of  February,  1556,*  compelled  sons  to  obtain  the  con- 
sent of  their  parents  *  up  to  the  age  of  thirty,  daughters  up  to  the 
age  of  twenty-five  years;  ^  having  attained  this  age,  it  was  enough 
if  they  asked  for  their  opinion  and  their  advice.^  The  penalty  for 
an  infringement  of  these  rules  was  very  severe:  (a)  power  of  the 
parents  to  disinherit  ^  the  child  who  had  married  in  spite  of  them, 
and  to  revoke  gifts  made  to  him  (Edict  of  1556);  forfeiture  of  all 
right  ^  to  the  inheritance  and  the  advantages  resulting  from  the 

^  Beaumarunr,  15,  31;  21,  12;  "Et.  de  St.  Louis/'  I,  67  (marriage  by  the 
father  or  the  mother  who  survived,  without  the  counsel  of  relatives).    Ir^ra, 

*  The  State,  they  said,  can  regulate  the  conditions  of  the  civil  contract, 
which  is  the  material  part  of  the  sacrament,  and  can  create  invalidating  im- 

Sediments.     As  to  Protestant  theories,  qf.  Strampfff  "Luther,"  304,  325; 
\6hmeH,  "Jus.  Eccles.  Prot.,"  1738. 

*  Edict  of  Feb.,  1556;  "Ord.  Blob,"  1579,  40;  Edict.  1606;  "Ord.,"  1629, 
39;  "Ord.,"  1639;  "Arr."  1651,  1659  —  Af cttier,  "Edit  d'Enri  II,"  1568: 
Coras f  "Paraphrase s.  TEdit,"  1579;  PutvcBWf  "De  Nupt.  s.  Parentum  Cons.,'* 
1578;  PaaquieTf  "Rec.  Chronol.  Ck)nc.  les  Mar.  Clandestins,"  1660;  Le  Merre, 
"  Justif.  des  Usages  s.  les  Manages  des  Enf.  de  Famille,"  1687;  Le  Conte,  on 
The  Edict  of  1556  in  "N^ron  and  Girard/'  1. 351.  Le  Prestre  has  written  two 
treatises  on  Clandestine  Marriages.  Horry ^  "Obs.  s.  les  Edits,"  1692;  Muyari 
de  Vouglana,  "Loix  Crim.,"  3,  4:  "Fors  de  Navarre,"  24,  3  (nullity  of  mar- 
riage, disinheritance) ;  LabauHf  12,  14;  leamb.,  XI,  569  ("Bret.,"  1510). 

*  Enacted  upon  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Montmorency  de  Piennes. 


*  Of  the  father  and  the  mother;  but  in  case  of  disagreement  the  wishes  of 
the  father  are  alone  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  If  the  father  is  dead,  the 
mother  who  has  not  remarried  should  give  her  consent:  BoiUaric,  ''Inst.," 
1,  10. 

*  Fevretf  "Abus.,"  6,  2,  13;  Hiricourt,  3,  5,  2,  75,  who  does  not  draw  any 
distinction  between  girls  and  boys,  and  only  annuls  marriage  in  the  case  of 
both  of  them  if  it  has  been  contracted  before  the  age  of  25  years;  Jtdien, 
"E16m.  de  Jur.,"  p.  19  et  eeq. 

7  Advice  of  the  mother  who  remarries.  Procedure:  Order  of  AuKUst  27. 
1692;  request  addressed  to  the  royal  judge  in  order  to  give  the  father  ana 
mother  a  res'pectfvl  summone  to  ^ve  their  consent  to  the  marriage  with  such 
and  such  a  person.  Upon  obtaimng  permission  from  the  judge,  the  child  goes 
with  two  notaries,  or  with  one  notaiy  and  two  witnesses,  to  ask  for  the  con- 
sent; the  notary  draws  up  the  deed.  —  The  Declaration  of  1639  requires  the 
consent  of  the  i)arents  to  the  publication  of  the  banns.  The  Ordinance  of 
Blois  had  prescribed  this  publication,  especiallv  in  order  to  avoid  marriages 
which  were  carried  out  against  the  wishes  of  the  parents:  Gibertf  "Consult, 
s.  le  Mar.."  1727;  Launoy,  op.  cii^p.  1032. 

>  Penalty  of  disinheritance  at  Rome  in  a  case  of  this  sort:  "Cod.  Thdod.," 
IX,  24,  1;  "Nov.  Just.,"  115,  3;  "Wis.,"  3,  2,  8  and  4,  7;  "Burg.,"  12,  5; 
Papien,  9,  2;  "Liut.,"  5,  19";  "Thur.,"  47;  F.  de  Daroca,  1142;  P.de  Font., 
23,  36;PouaainduParc*^  "Princ,"  1, 116;Po^ier,  "Succ.,'*  1.  4, 1:  adaughter 
would  not  have  been  oisinherited  for  having  allowed  herself  to  be  seouoed 
once  or  twice  (nc)  but  only  if  she  had  become  a  prostitute.  C/.  "Disinheri- 
tance," "Power  of  the  Father." 

*  Jurisprudence  does  not  strictly  adhere  to  this  rule:  Boutarie,  "Inst.,''  1. 
10,  3. 
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contract  of  marriage,  from  a  will,  from  Customs  (Declaration  of 
November  26,  1639) ;  (b)  arbitrary  penalties  against  children  and 
their  accomplices;  these  latter  were  punished  as  abettors  of  the 
abiudion,  according  to  the  Ordinance  of  Blois,  1579,  Art.  40;  (c) 
nullity  of  the  marriage  of  the  minor,  pronounced  not  by  the 
.  ordinances,^  but  by  jurisprudence,'  because  he  was  presumed  to  be 
tainted  with  abduction.'    When  the  consent  of  the  parents  had 
not  been  sought  (a  respectful  asking)  ^  by  the  son  who  was  more 
than  thirty  years  of  age,  or  the  daughter  who  was  more  than 
twenty-five,  disinheritance  was  possible,  but  the  marriage  was  not 
annulled.^   In  default  of.  father  or  mother,^  the  minor  who  was 
under  the  care  of  a  guardian  had  to  have  the  consent  of  his  guar- 
dian, who  gave  it  after  having  obtained  the  opinion  of  the  family.^ 
The  nullity  of  marriage  contracted  without  this  consent  was  not 
so  easily  pronounced  as  when  the  consent  of  the  parents  had 
been  lacking.* 

»  C/.  however  "Ord  "  1629.  Art.  39;  Lauel,  "M.,"  6;  VatUroys,  "Th^" 
p.  264:  detiols  as  to  the  establishment  of  this  jurisprudence  and  as  to  its 
variAtions. 

*  The  son  who  was  over  twenty-five  and  under  thirty  who  married  with- 
out obtaining  the  consent  of  his  parents,  was  disinhented;  but  his  marriage 
was  not  annulled:  Order  of  July  2,  1660.  After  twenty-five  the  boy  who  had 
neither  father  nor  mother  did  not  have  to  obtain  anybody's  advice:  Ordinance 
of  Aug.  11,  1716. 

'  See  "Abduction  with  Seduction."  According  to  B&utarict  "Inst.,"  1, 
10,  3,  dionheritance  and  annulment  of  the  marriage  did  not  concur;  it  was 
neceasary  to  choose  between  them:  WAgueaaeau,  1772,  IV,  674;  VatUroys, 
p.  291. 

*  Denisari,  see  "Somm.  respect." 

*  Decl.  1639;  Edict  March,  1697;  d,  "Arr.,"  Aug.  6. 1661;  Aug.  27, 1692. 

*  Death,  absence  (not  knowing  where  a  person  is),  civil  death:  Decl., 
Aug.  6,  1686:  May  24,  1724.  16.  The  judge  can  only  with  great  difiSculty 
supplement  the  consent  of  tne  relatives  who  are  present  and,  for  example, 
favor  the  wishes  of  the  mother  and  of  the  relatives  rather  than  those  of  the 
father.  Natural  children  must  have  the  consent  of  their  guardians  as  long 
u  they  are  minors;  they  are  not  under  the  power  of  the  father  and  have 
nether  to  obtain  nor  request  the  consent  of  their  fathers  and  mothers :  Potkier, 
"Manage,"  1,  1,  2,  3. 

'  Beautnanoirf  15,  31:  the  relatives  obtain  a  security  from  the  custodian 
or  the  guardian  that  he  will  not  marry  off  the  minor  without  their  advice; 
tf  he  rausea  to  do  this  the  guardianship  is  taken  away  from  him:  cf,  21,  12 
(id.  father  or  survivor,  mother);  ^'Ora.  Blois,"  43.  Summons  before  the 
iudg^.  Decl.  of  Aug.  6,  1686  (parents  who  have  emigrated  because  of 
[digion;  consent  of  the  guardian  and  the  six  nearest  relatives  and  relatives 
by  marriage,  or,  if  these  are  lackins^  friends  and  neighbors) :  BotUariCf  "  Inst.," 
|[|0: ''Bret.,"  496  (mother,  guardian  and  near  relatives  with  the  authority 
of  the  law).  "Placit^s  de  Norm.,"  32  (the  mother  who  is  a  guardian  should 
Mve  authority). 

*  According  to  jurisprudence,  the  father  and  mother  are  the  only  ones  who 
QAve  a  right  to  attack  the  marriage.  Thenceforth  their  consent,  given  after 
^  marriage  has  taken  place,  will  validate  it:  this  is  the  same  thing  as  a  re* 
nunciation  of  the  action  for  annulment:  Bautaric,  "Inst.,"  1, 10. 
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The  B«TQlu1ion«r7  Laws  fixed  puberty  at  fifteen  and  thirteen 
years  of  age,  and  did  not  impose  the  obligation  of  being  provided 
with  the  consent  of  the  father  G^^^l^i^  his  consent,  that  of  the 
mother;  lacking  hers,  that  of  a  council  of  five  relatives  or 
neighbors  under  the  supervision  of  the  Mayor)  imtil  the  end 
of  the  twenty-first  year.^  The  only  penalty  for  those  who 
did  not  conform  to  these  provisions  was  the  annulment  of  the 
marriage.' 

a.  To  the  consent  of  the  parents  one  can  liken  the  consent  of 
the  Ung  to  the  marriage  of  princes  of  the  blood,'  the  intervention 
of  the  Prankish  kings  in  the  marriage  of  their  subjects/  and  finally 
that  of  the  feudal  lords  to  the  marriage  of  their  vassab  ^  or  their 

^  The  same  in  English  law:  GUusan,  "Inst.  Anglet./'  VI,  172. 

s  Law  of  Sept.  20,  1792.  Decree  of  Sept.  7,  1793:  the  family  council  is 
composed  of  near  relatives  who  are  not  heirs  presumptive;  if  it  is  opposed  to 
the  marriage  at  the  end  of  a  month  the  minor  need  take  no  notice  of  it,  un- 
less the  opposition  is  based  upon  notorious  badness  of  the  morals  of  the  future 
sfiouse  or  upon  failure  to  become  re-established  after  a  judgment  carrying 
with  it  infamy.  iStrey,  "Lois  Civiles  Interm^.,"  I,  380.  Reaction  in  the 
direction  of  the  old  law  in  the  Civil  Code:  puberty  at  the  age  of  eighteen  and 
fifteen^  consent  of  the  parents  up  to  the  age  of  twenty-five  and  twenty-one, 
acts  of  respect. 

s  Originally,  especially  because  the  kin^  is  the  head  of  the  house  (qf.  with 
respect  to  this  the  law  relating  to  the  princely  families  in  German^r);  after- 
wards through  political  motives  and  because  the  marriage  of  an  heir  to  the 
throne  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  State:  leambertj  XI,  447,  453; 
XVI,  413;  Lebret,  1.  8;  Dwrand  de  MaiU.,  "Die,"  4,  36.  The  Order  of  Sep- 
tember, 1634,  annuls  the  marriage  of  Gaston  of  OrUans  with  Mar^erite  de 
Lorraine  because  it  had  been  contracted  without  the  consent  of  the  kmg.  The 
doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  however,  hesitated  because  there  was  no  law  on  the 
point.  This  marriage  was  re-established  in  1647:  "M6moires  de  Math. 
Mol^,"  II,  214.  Re-enactment  of  this  law  by  Napoleon;  Senate  Decrees  of 
May  18, 1804, 12  and  7,  and  of  Nov.  10, 1852, 6. 

*  See  as  to  this,  "Violence."  Roman  origin?  Lampridef  "Alex.  S^v.," 
42;  "Cod.  Thdod."  3,  10,  1;  "L.  Rom.  Cur^*  1,  3;  Meynial.p,  27.  Gei^ 
manic  orisin?  Post,  "Bausteine,"  II.  123.  In  614,  the  "Pneceptio"  of 
Qotaire  li,  7  and  18,  abolishes  tins  law,  or,  rather,  seeks  to  put  an  end  to  the 
abuses  which  it  gave  rise  to.  "Cone.  Orl.,"  IV,  541,  22  (Bruns,  2.  205); 
"Wis.,"  3,  3,  11;  3,  5, 1;  Brunn^r, II,  56;  VioUet,  411;  homing,  "D.Kirch  '* 
2.  605;  "Acad.  so.  Toulouse,"  1895  (guardianship  of  Women,  16);  <^.  Du 
Flessis  de  GrenSdan,  "Autor.  Pat.,"  p.  248;  Grimm,  437.  After  this  the  king 
married  the  daughters  of  the  lords  by  force;  examples  in  the  old  epics,  like 
"Raoul  de  Cambrai/'  and  in  real  life  (Louis  XI  and  Louis  XII):  VioUet, 
p.  411  et  seq,,  who  cites  Tagereau,  "Practicien  Fr."  1647,  p.  624:  same  right 
for  emperor  (e.  g.  in  1232  for  Frankfort,  Bcehmer,  "Cod.  Dipl.  Franoof.,"  I, 
55),  for  the  king  of  England,  etc.,  Pertile,  }  108,  n.  59  et,  seq, 

»  "T.  A.  CNormV'  H,  4;  "Gr.  C,"  33;  "Norm.," 231;  J.d^Ibelin,227 
et  aeq,;  171  et  seq,;  "Et.  de  St.  Louis,"  edit.  VioUet,  3, 357.  —  Let  us  recall  the 
celebrated  passage  from  the  "Assizes  of  Jerusalem."  where  J.  d'Ibelin  shows 
us  the  Ordmary  presenting  three  barons  to  his  laay  vassal  for  her  to  choose 
from,  c.  227.  GrarwiUe,  7,  12.  Cf.  Glasson  "Hist,  du  Dr.  de  TAngletene," 
II,  207;  Pollock  and  Maitland,  1,  299.  The  seigniorial  risht  disappeared 
rather  soon  in  France,  at  least,  generally  speaking,  and  the  lady  vaa^  was 
left  with  the  power  to  marry  herself  as  she  wished:  "  Olim."  IV,  56, 8;  "  Chaiv 
roux,"  1247,  11;  "Montp.,"  84;  "Bretagne,"  678, 
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serfs.^  The  Council  of  Trent  and  the  Ordinance  of  Blois,  1579, 
Art.  281,  were  obliged  to  forbid  these  abuses  on  the  part  of  the 
lords; '  but  until  the  Revolution  something  of  the  old  law  which 
had  been  abolished  remained  in  the  Customs. 

§  115.  The  Same.  —  (III)  IneH>aci^.  1st.  Impuberty}  Girls, 
until  the  age  of  twelve  years,  and  boys  imtil  the  age  of  fifteen, 
are  presumed  not  to  have  arrived  at  the  age  of  puberty;  ^ 
the  mairiage,  however,  would  be  valid  in  case  of  puberty  in 
fact  previous  to  this  age  C'malitia  supplet  setatem").^  Cohab- 
itation after  attaining  puberty  removes  this  impediment.^ 
2d.  ImpoimceJ  The  idea  that  marriage  was  a  remedy  for  incon- 
tinence and  the  old  practice  of  divorce  ®  led  the  Chiuxsh  to  make 
&n  impediment  of  impotence  ^  (in  conformity  with  the  Galilean 

'  A  number  of  Customs  of  the  South  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries 
aDow  the  inhabitants  of  those  countries  freedom  with  lesard  to  marriage: 
Bacqud,  "Aubaine"  1.  4;  "Code  Matrim.."  1,  217:  Thttdichumj  "Ueb. 
UnAQlS88. Beschrank d.  Verehelich/'  1866;  ''Ord.'^ XI,  Table, see'' Mariage." 
A3  to  the  right  of  the  lord,  see  "  Raepsaet,"  id,,  1878. 

'  BuU  of  Pius  IX,  ''ApostoUcffi  Sedis/'  1869.  VioUet,  p.  414,  likens  the 
oompulaory  marriages  in  Canada  in  the  seventeenth  century  to  these  facts: 
shiploads  of  disorderiy  women  were  sent  out  from  the  metropolis,  an^  within 
fifteen  days  of  the  time  they  disembarked  every  bachelor  had  to  take  a  wife 
from  among  them.  Cf.  Manon  Lescaut  —  let  us  also  liken  to  this  the  mar- 
riage of  soldierB  in  our  day. 

*  HomanUf  "Despons.  Impuber.,"  1891;  Dig.  X,  and  "in  VI,"  4,  2. 

*  Twelve  and  fourteen  years  completed:  Dig.  X.  4,  2,  10;  qf,  Roman  law 
{Vlp.  11, 28) :  Beaumanair,  16,  ^9  (10  yrs.).  Cf.  Puberty  at  an  advanced  age 
tu&ons  the  Alemanni  (TacUua  20),  Lagrkze,  "Navarre,"  II,  178.  CaeaoTf 
"B.  G.,"  6.  21;  "Roth.,"  155;  "Liut„"  129. 

■  Dig.  X,  4,  2,  3,  8;  Maniesmiieu,  "Esprit  des  Lois,"  23,  7.  VioUet,  p.' 415, 
aeema  to  us  to  attach  too  much  importance  to  the  Sabine  tradition:  B,  ae  Mer^ 
ttttf,  "Majorit^s  "  p.  616  (1729);  '^Code  Matrim.,"  2,  640.  —Possible  dispen- 
sations (Louis  XI).  Dig  A,  4, 2, 2.  In  the  olden  times  people  were  often  mar- 
ried before  the  legal  age:  qf.  "  Jostice,"  p.  186;  "  L.  de  Drois,"  no.  910;  QauHer, 
"Chevalerie,"  p.  351.  As  to  the  betrouials  or  marriages  of  those  who  had  not 
^tained  puberty  that  were  made  for  them  by  their  parents,  cf,  PertUe,  §  108,  n.  53 ; 
Etiinne,  ''Droit  de  Djebr.  et  Mar.  des  Impub.  chez  les  Musulmans,"  1898. 

'  Dig.  X,  4,  2,  10:  ^otitoric,  "  Inst.,"  1,  10;  Pothier.no,  95. 
,7  A.  Hotman.  "Tr.  de  la  Dissol.  du  Mar.  par  Tlmp.,"  1581;  ToQereau, 

Diac.  8.  rimp.,"  1611;  R(miUard,  " CapitukSre,"  1600;  Grimaldi,  "Dis- 
sert.." 1765;  Boucher  d^ArgU,  "Null,  du  Mar.  p.  e.  d'Impuissance,"  1756 
(with  the  treatise  by  Bouhier,  1735);  Paaquier,  "Inst,  de  Just.,"  p.  63;  Maul- 
fro<,  "Ex.  des  Princ.  s.  une  Quest.  Matr.,"  (1788);  Richter,  i  274  (bibl); 
rriedberg.  §  145;  Freisen,  323;  Esmein,  I,  232:  II,  273;  Camua,  nos.  1488  s.; 
ffwry,  "Mar.  dxr6tien,''  1700,  p.  237:  "Obs.,'' p.  80.  Cf.  Michdei,  "Orig.,'» 
p.  53:  SeWinfl,  <yp,  cU.  no.  8;  see  "Encicl.  Giur.  Ital." 
^^  '  Boman  Law:  D^  23,  3,  39,  1  (distinction  between  castration  and  the 

spado");  Leo  the  Philosopher  annuls  the  marriages  of  eunuchs:  "Const.," 
'^j  ^'i  24,  1,  61;  divorce  "bona  gratia  propter  sterilitatem,  senectutem, 
valetudmem";  "Cod.  Just.,"  5,  17,  10  (impotence  just  cause  for  divorce); 
tone  of  proof  of  two  years,  and  according  to  the  "Nov.,"  22,  6,  three  years. 
^n9>  "Wirh.  d.  GescUechtsgemeinschaft  auf  d.  Ehe.,"  1885;  Loening, 

l>eut.  Kirchenr.,"  II,  617. 
(A)  Just  cause  for  divorce  according  to  Hincmar  (avoiding  a  murder); 
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theories) ;  again,  it  was  necessary  for  this  that  the  latter  be  previous 
to  the  marriage  ^  and  incurable.  Neither  age  in  the  case  of  the  hus- 
band nor  steriUty  in  the  case  of  th^  woman  affected  the  validity  of 
the  marriage.'  It  was  an  easy  matter  to  demand  the  annulment  of 
the  marriage  because  of  impotence; '  it  was  far  less  easy  to  know 
when  impotence  existed.  The  practice  wavered  between  two  dan- 
gers :  very  uncertain  proofs  to  be  deemed  sufficient,  as  the  confession 
of  the  spouses,*  ordeals,^  the  oath,*  cohabitation  for  three  years,^ 
and  then  arbitrarily  to  dissolve  the  marriage  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
parties;  or  to  demand  a  positive  proof  and  then  not  to  be  deterred 
by  any  scandal.  It  is  thus  that  a  physical  examination  by  experts  ^ 
was  arrived  at,  and  that  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  the 
jurisprudence  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris  imposed  the  ridiculous 
and  shameful  proof  of  the  "  Congress/'  ^     An  order  of  the  18th  of 

Gratian,  0.,  33,  q.  1;  "Council  of  Compile/'  757  (the  papal  legate 
Georges,  acoepts  this  doctrine);  ''Verberie,"  758  or  768  (proof  of  the  cross); 
''Faux.  Capit.."  6,  55  and  91.  If  there  were  no  consummation  of  the  mar- 
riage indisBolubility  did  not  exist.  —  (B)  The  theory  of  marriage  by  mutual 
consent  caused  this  point  of  view  to  be  abandoned,  and  impotence  became  an 
impedinjent.  Cf,  "Divorce."  —  (C)  The  Roman  Church  admitted  that  the 
spouses  ought  to  live  like  brother  and  sister:  "Compil./'  la,  4,  16,  2;  Dig.  X, 
4,  15,  2. 

^  Was  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  one  spouse  necessary?  ControverBy: 
Emein,l,  240;  Dig.  X,  4,  15,  4. 

*  According  to  the  theory  finally  accepted^  three  kinds  of  impotence  are 
recognized  in  the  case  of  a  man:  (a)  natural  or  accidental  impotence;  (6) 
frigidi^  (Sixtua  F,  "Motu  Proprio"  of  1587;  Richter,  "Cone,  fed.,"  556; 
his  wife  may  remarry;  but  for  nim  there  is  a  prohibitive  impediment);  (c) 
hidden  impotence  because  of  some  sorcery  (the  "maUficiatus  husband  can 
remany.  for  the  impotence  is  relative):  Hincmar,  "De  Div.  Loth.."  15  {Mignt, 
"Patr.  Lat.,"  125,  716);  "Dec.  Capell.  Tolos.."  381.  It  was  only  at  the  end 
of  the  fourteenth  centuiy  that  they  began  to  oe  concerned  with  the  very  rare 
cases  of  impotence  in  women,  which  were  ordinarily  relative;  Dig.  X,  4,  15, 4, 
6;  Durand,  "Spec.,"  P.  IV,  p.  444. 

*  From  this  arose  abuses  and  divorces  in  disguise;  "Decis.  Cap.  ToL," 
loc,  cU, 

^  At  least,  if  he  is  in  favor  of  upholding  the  marriage;  ej,  Beaumanoir, 
18,  15. 

*  "Cone.  Verberie";  cf.  c.  1,  C,  33,  q.  1;  Dig.  X,  4,  15,  1.  At  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  century  the  Church  condemns  them:  Dig.  X,  5,  35. 

*  Oath  "cum  septima  manu";  c.  2,  0.,  33,  q.  1;  Dig.  A,  5,  15,  5;  Esmein^ 
n,  p.  285,  n.  4  (still  in  force). 

»  Supra,  laws  of  Justinian:  "Petrus,"  I,  37;  Dec.  d'Yves,  8,  79,  80;  <f, 
BurchartL**  Dec.,"  9,  44  (Dig.  X,  4^  15,  1);  Bernard  de  Patrie,  "Summa," 
p.  177.  The  time  of  proof  is  useless  if  the  impotence  can  be  established  by 
means  of  a  direct  examination;  recourse  is  had  to  this  examination  in  cases 
of  sorcery. 

*  Exunination  to  establish  the  virginity  of  the  woman:  Dig.  X,  2,  19,  4 
(1187),  4, 15,  6;  fear  of  mistake  (c.  4,  0.,  27,  q.  1).  To  reciprocate,^  the  judges 
ordered  that  the  man  should  be  examined  at  the  time  the  examination  was 
customary  for  the  wife:  (/.  Vidllet,  432,  2.  Regulations  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Judse  of  Cerisv  54ci 

*  About  1560.    Atmt  Robert,  "Rer.  Judical.,"  4,  18;  A.  Hotimtn,  "IMssoL 
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February,  1677,  abolished  this  indecent  procedure.^    Thenceforth 
^e  tribunals,  without  any  certain  rule,  prescribed  sometimes  an 
examination,  sometimes  three  years'  cohabitation.'  To-day,  in  case 
this  fault  is  present,  the  canonists  do  not  admit  of  any  nullity,  be- 
cause it  is  impossible  to  prove  that  the  impotence  is  incurable  and 
previous  to  the  marriage.    In  other  cases,  if  it  is  established  that 
the  marriage  has  not  been  consummated,  the  assemblage  of  the 
council  asks  the  pope  to  make  use  of  his  power  in  order  to  dissolve 
the  marriage;  thus  are  avoided  scandalous  and  unreliable  investi- 
gations, and  each  one  of  the  spouses  is  authorized  to  marry  again. 
§  116.  The  Same.  —  (IV)  Impedimenti  resulting  from  Bolatlon- 
Bhip.'    1st.  Natural  relatloiiBhip.    Starting  with  the  very  general 
text  of  " Leviticus''  viii,  6,  and  ^caggerating  the  horrors  of  incest, 
a  sentiment  veiy  strongly  marked  in  Rome,  the  Church  has  come 
to  consecrate,  or  pretty  nearly  so,  the  old,  system  of  exogamy,  or 
prohibition  of  marriage  within  relationship.^    The  influence  of 
Christian  ideas  was  already  felt  in  Roman  legislation  under  the 
Lower  Empire,  by  the  forbidding  of  marriage  between  uncle  and 
mece,^  between  first  cousins,^  between  brother-in-law  and  sister- 
m-law.^    The  severe  tendency  which  these  innovations  display 

duMar.  par  rimpuissanoe,"  1610  (2d  ed.).  The  innovation  was  introduced 
by  the  ecclesiastical  judges;  from  the  fourteenth  century  a  few  canonists,  such 
as  Jean  d'Andr^,  proposed  a  proof  in  the  presence  of  matrons;  althougn  this 
opinion  did  not  prevail  {Sanchez^  **De  Mat.,"  7.  109,  15;  "res.  turpessima" 
proving  little,  no  text  prescribes  it)  it  was  introduced  into  practice  oy  agree- 
ment of  the  parties  (tnis  was  the  suggestion  of  an  impertment  person,  says 
Hotman,  who  furnished  the  first  example  of  it).  An  order  of  the  Parliament 
of  Jan.  20, 1587,  decreed  this:  Cc^bassutf  ''Theoria  et  Praxis  Juris  Canon./'  1, 
3,  c,  25,  no.  6;  P.  de  Croos,  "  France  Jud.,"  187S-1879,  392. 

^  ''J.  du  Palais,"  II,  780.  Sharp  criticism  as  early  as  the  sixteenth  century: 
qf.  Fevret,  "Abus,*'  2,  106;  VoUaire,  see  "Diet.  Phil."  The  Marquis  of  Lan- 
9eai8,  declared  to  be  impotent,  marries  nevertheless  and  has  seven  children: 
Cabmutf  op.  cU.,  1.  3,  c,  25,  no.  4;  F,  de  Lamoignon,  "Plaid,  s.  le  Gongr^," 
1880;  Isamb..  19,  174. 

'  "Recueil  des  Pidoes  au  Prooes.de  Gesvres.  etc.,"  1714;  Pothier,  96;  Ea^ 
many  II,  284:  "Hermaphrodites,"  "Acta  S.  Sedis,"  21,  601. 

'  Rkhter,  §  275  (bibl):  Friedberg,  §  146;  homing,  "G.  d.  d.  Kirchenr.,"  II, 
M2;  Freuen,  371:  EmneLn,  I,  335;  II,  259;  Pothier,  no.  121;  Launay,  2,  6: 
Luekock,  "Hist,  of  Marr.,"  1894:  HirfA,  "The  Marr.,^'  1893. 

'  Of.  "Numbers,"  xxxvi,  7:  All  Israel  shall  teke  a  wife  in  their  tribe  and 
m>m  among  their  relatives,  "ut  hereditas  permaneat  in  familiis."  As  to  the 
wd  Roman  law,  see  Cuq,  "Inst.,"  p.  211;  CAatsemaitin,  "Prov.,"  p.  298; 
'Heiiath  ins  Blut  —  Thut  selten  gut." 


law, 

ttt,"  xxvii,  2(V-2i3;  "Can.  Apost.',"  19;^/.  Amferat«c,  "E^.,'"  60  (although 
permitted  by  Moses,  these  marriages  are  forbidden  "quadam  voce  naturse"); 
^mn.y  "De  Civ.  Dei,"  16,  16. 
'  During  the  dassical  period  a  relationship  in  the  collateral  line  was  not 
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gained  strength  little  by  little  ^  and  finally  became  exaggerated  in 
the  canon  law  to  such  a  point  that  marriage  was  forbidden  between 
relatives  (anathema  against  whosoever  marries  any  one  ''  de  pro- 
pria cognatione")  (eighth  century).'  The  rule  is  thus  understood: 
in  the  direct  line  the  prohibition  extends  to  infinity  (as  in  the 
past) ;  in  the  collateral  line,  also  to  infinity,  in  theory,  and  in  fact 
to  the  seventh  degree,  after  which  the  Roman  law  gives  no  more 
effect  to  the  "cognatio."'  This  b  not  all.  Each  people  calcu- 
lating relationship  in  its  own  way,  and  the  Germans  having  a 
particular  method  of  computation,  the  impediment  was  found  to 
be  extended  out  of  all  proportion  among  them;  their  seventh  de- 
gree was  the  equivalent  of  the  fourteenth  degree  according  to  the 
Roman  laws.^  The  Church  adopted  this  method  of  calculation 
and  extended  it  to  all  the  faithful.  Outside  of  the  reasons  given 
in  the  books  and  of  the  old  repugnance  for  incest,^  the  canonists 

an  obstacle  to  marriage:  "Cod.  Th^od^'  3,  12,  2  (355)  et  wg.:  "Cod.  Just.," 
5,  5,  6  e<  aeq.;  "Mark,"  vi,  18;  "Cone.  Elvire,"  306,  c.  61;  "N^oo^sarSe/'  314, 
c.  2;  Rome,  384-3d8.  nephew  and  uncle's  widow;  "Epas,"  517,  id.  Id,,  "dr. 
juif."  Ist  "Cone.  Orleans  "  18;  "Burg.,"  36;  "Acta  Sanct.,"  Oct.  5th,  III,  59. 

^  Avitus  of  Vienna  ana  the  Council  of  E^ao,  517,  c.  30:  prohibition  for  the 
future  of  marriage  between  cousins  who  were  issue  of  persons  of  the  whole 
blood.  Excommunication:  "Orleans,"  538,  10.  —  Resistance:  Greg.  TourSf  4. 
26  and  9;  5,  2-14;  "Dec.  Childeb.,"  596,  c.  2.  (death  for  anybody  who  shall 
marry  his  stepmother;  separation  in  the  case  of  marriages  between  brothers- 
in-law  and  sisters-in-law.  exoonmiunication  and,  if  necessary,  expulsion  from 
the  court,  conferring  of  tneir  possessions  upon  their  relatives).  Fridig.,  54:  "  L. 
Sal.,"  13,  2;  qf.  "Inst.,"  c.  3;  "Cod.  Th6od.,"  3,  12;  "AJam.,"  39,  1:  rdations 
by  marriage,  first  cousins;  s^aration  by  the  secular  judge  and  confiscation  of 
possessions:  "Bai.,"  7,  1;  "Rib.,"  69,  2:  SickeL  "Acta  KaroL,"  no.  209. 

>  "Cap.,"  743,  3  (Barel.,  I,  28);  and  m  the  Index,  see  "Inoestus";  "Cone. 
Toura,"  567,  21. 

'  Tlie  prsetor  calls  to  the  "bonorum  possessio"  children  bom  of  oousina 
who  are  we  issue  of  persons  of  the  whole  blood:  Dig.,  38,  10,  10;  38,  8,  1, 
3;  Paul,  "Sent.,"  4,  10,  8;  4,  11,  7  (Int.).  —  C/.,  however,  '*Nov.,"  118,  3.— 
2d,  "Cone.  Toldde,''  531,  5;  "Wis.,"  4,  1 :  6th  degree  only.  Such  is  the  rule  of 
the  Eastern  Church;  cf.  "Wis.,"  3,  5;  12,  2,  6  and  3,  8;  Isid.,  "EtymoL,"  9, 6; 
"Cone.  Rome,"  721, 9;  Agde,  506, 61;  Vermer.,  758-68, 1  (4th  degree);  Greg.  II, 
726  (beyond  the  4th  degree);  Cfreg.  Ill,  732  (7th  degree);  Jaffi,  noB.  1667, 
1750;  Leo  III,  800  (Jaffi,  nos.  1724,  1912):  Roman  laws,  virtue  of  the  number 
seven.  — "Compi^e,^  757  (4th  and  3d  degree);  "Mayence,"  813,  c.  54 
(4th  degree);  ''Worms,"  868,  c.  78:  "F.  Capita"  6, 130,  229  (7th  degree); 
"Douzy,"  874;  qf.  "L.  Sal.,"  44;  "Rib.,"  66,  3;  "Bai.,"  14,  9,  4;  "Roth.,^53; 
Loening,  II,  255;  iSto&6e,  V,  282;  Bluhme,  "Abhandl.  f.  Hom^yer."  1871,  p.  11. 

^  Cf.  heresy  of  the  incestuous.  "Eoole  de  Ravenne."  I;  Gvtxtuin,  0.,  35. 
q.  5,  c.  2;  Migne,  "Patr.  Lat.,"  145, 19.  From  the  time  ot  Qratian  this  method 
of  calculation  was  generally  admitted.  Beaumanoir,  19  (same  results  as  the 
canon  law). 

»  Penalties  for  incest:  "Cod.  Th^od.,"  3,  12  and  "Int.  \Tib.,"  3,  5;  "Rib.  " 
69,  2;  "Burg.,"  36;  "Alam.,"  39,  etc.;  Loening,  L  560;  II,  547;  Van  Bspen,  - 
III,  4,  48;  Ferrikre,  see  "Diet./'  and  "Inceste  Spirituel";  Bautaric,  1,  10, 
12;  see  Guyol,  and  authors  cited.  The  civil  Icsislation  punished  "incest"  or 
umon  between  relatives  within  the  prohibited  degree  in  a  more  or  lees  serious 
manner,  according  to  the  degree  of  relationship  (see  "Encicl.  ItaL"). 
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have  justified  these  very  extensive  prohibitions:  (a)  by  physio- 
logical reasons;  from  these  unions,  they  say,  ^'procreari  solent 
cflBci,  daudi,  gibbi  et  lippi^';  ^  {b)  for  moral  reasons;  if  marriage 
were  possible  between  relatives,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  there  would 
be  no  reservation  or  restraint  in  the  life  of  the  family;  (c)  for 
reasons  of  benefit  to  society; marriage,  says  St.  Augustine,  should 
be  a  school  of  love,  ''seminarium  charitatis'';  it  is  only  between 
strangers  that  it  fulfills  this  higher  object,  relatives  being  already 
attached  to  one  another  by  ties  of  blood.' 

The  method  of  computing  relationship  employed  by  the  Roman 
law  was  abandoned  as  far  as  nuirriage  was  concerned  for  ordi- 
nary reckoning,  according  to  which  the  number  of  degrees  or  gen- 
erations between  the  relatives  and  the  common  ancestor  were  sought 
for,  only  taking  into  account  the  farthest  removed  of  them  when 
they  were  of  a  di£Perent  degree.*  Thus,  two  first  cousins  separated 
from  each  other  by  four  generations  are  relatives  in  the  fourth 
degree  according  to  the  Roman  computation.  But,  as  they  are 
only  separated  from  the  conunon  ancestor  by  two  generations  ac- 
cording to  the  canonic  computation,  they  are  relatives  in  the 
second  degree;  imde  &nd  nephew  are  in  the  third  degree  Roman 
and  in  the  second  degree  canonic  (''tot  gradibus  coUaterales  dis- 
tant mter  se  quot  uterque  (remotior)  distat  a  stipite  conununi").^ 
This  dmnsy  procedure  is  related  to  the  Germanic  customs.*  The 
barbarians  represented  generations  by  the  limbs  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  body,  rather  like  children  who  count  on  their  fingers.^ 
The  head  represents  the  spouses;  the  elbow,  the  children;  the 

»  "Fwix  Caint./'  7,  179. 

*  A  reuQQ  of  vital  importance  in  the  Middle  Ages.  A  marriage  may  cause 
M»  oesBation  of  secular  emnities  between  two  families  and  give  to  one  party 
uaeful  allies  against  another. 

'  "Form,  ad  Roth./'  153.  Gregory  I  to  Augustine,  towards  the  end  of 
uie  sixth  century  or  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century  (authenticity 
doubtful)  (Jaffi,  no.  1414).  End  of  the  seventh  century;  "P<Bnit."  of  Theo^ 
«^i  c.  13:  Gregory  II  to  Boniface,  726  (prohibition  to  the  4th  degree) ; 
Gra^.  IIIj  732  (7ui  degree);  ZachariflB,  747  (marriage  is  forbidden  as  far  as 
reUtioDahip  can  be  traced);  ''Compile/'  747,  757  (one  of  the  spouses  is  of 
«e fourth  degree,  the  other  of  the  th&d);  ''Wis.,"  4. 

I  "Acts  See.  Sedis,"  14,  226  (1884). 
Contra.  FreUenj  436;  accordine  to  this  author,  this  method  of  calculation 
ywcreated  by  the  Church:  (/.  "Sachsensp.,"  3;  r^Aicwin,  "Textes,"  no.  46; 
^»Pn^,< '<I>i8B.  Canonic®  Computationis,"  1824;  Sieqd,  ''Die  German. 
Vowandtschaftsberechmung/'  1853;  Defbrikk,  "Die  Indogerm.  Verwandt- 
Khaftsnaoien,"  1889;  Siutz,  "Verwandschaftsbild  d.  Sachsensp.,"  1890; 
^««a,  "Recht,"  p.  166.  C/.  infra  "Inheritance":  Quyni,  "Degr6s  de  Pa- 
^^^rm  the  ''Tr.  de  la  ReprAi.,"  1779;  Brunner,  ^'Anglonorman,  Erbfolg^ 

•^V'  66,  3;  "Roth.,"  163. 
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shoulders,  the  grandchildren;  the  neck,  the  great-grandchildren; 
the  wrists  and  the  joints  of  the  fingers,  subsequent  degrees;  the 
nearest  after  these  are  on  the  nail.^  From  the  seventh  degree, 
going  back  to  the  common  ancestor  and  redesoending  to  the  seventh 
degree,  one  gets  a  total  of  fourteen  degrees.  Relationship  stops  at 
this  point  and,  consequently,  the  impediments.  But  this  point 
is  so  remote  that  the  relationship  is  often  forgotten,  or  ignored; 
the  spouses  do  not  seek  to  discover  it  unless  they  are  tired  of  the 
marriage,  and  then  if  only  the  judges  are  acconunodating,  it  is  not 
a  rare  thing  to  find  them  making  this  discovery.  After  ten  or 
twenty  years  of  life  together  they  separate,  and  public  opinion  is 
not  to  be  deceived;  it  calls  divorce  that  which  the  subtlety  of  the 
jurists  only  classifies  as  nullity.'  The  Church  felt  that  it  had 
gone  too  far;  it  began  by  remedying  the  evil  in  the  granting  of 
frequent  dispensations,  and  then  the  Council  of  Lateran,  1215, 
limited  the  impediment  to  the  fourth  degree  (in  the  collateral 
line)  for  the  peculiar,  outlandish  reason  that  there  are  four  hiunors 
in  the  body.'  This  was  still  going  too  far,  and  the  practice  of 
dbpensations  persisted  as  it  had  done  in  the  past. 

2d.  Civil  relatfonship  ^  between  relatives  'by  adoption  had  the 
same  effect  as  natural  relationship,^  or,  rather,  would  have  had  if 
the  adoption  had  been  practised. 

3d.  Spiritual  relatioiiBhip  (the  relationship  of  godfather  and 
godmother)  ^  was  the  result  of  baptism;  the  godfather  and  the 
godmother  being  the  same  as  the  spiritual  father  and  mother 
of  the  children  baptized;  marriage  between  them  was  forbidden 
(Justinian).^    The  impediment  was  extended;  in  the  eighth  cen- 

1  "Sachsensp.  Landr.,"  I,  3.  3;  cf.  Qratian,  0.,  35,  q.  6,  c.  1  and  2:  Dig. 
X,  4.  14,  7;  Wa8aenMa)en,  ''Buasord.,''  p.  45;  Migr^,  ''Pair.  Lat./^  1^ 
781  (Burchard,  7,  10).    As  to  difficulties,  cf,  Heutler,  593,  600;  Stutz,  op,  cU, 

>  Isawbert,  I,  184  (FhiUipe-Auguste):  III,  309  (Charles  IV);  5u,  313 
(Louis  XII  and  Jeanne  de  France).  C/.  QauJbier,  "Ch^valerie,"  353;  ''Fors  de 
B6am,"  267. 

*  Dig.  X,  4,  14,  8;  Galien,  ''De  Elem./'  1,  5;  2,  2;  Seatim.,  18,  7.  As  to 
the  Protestant  law,  qf.  Fnedberg^  %  146,  II. 

«  Freiaen,  507;  Etmein,  I,  362;  II,  261. 

*  To  a  lesser  extent,  nowever  (the  person  adopting  or  his  wife,  person 
adopted  or  his  wife),^.  0.,  30,  q.  3,  c.  15. 

*  Lawrin,  "Arch.  F.  Kath.  Kirch.,"  XV,  228. 

»  "Cod.  Just.,"  "De  Nupt.,"  26j  "Cone,"  "in  Trullo,"  o.  63;  "Rome," 
721.  c.  4;  "Compidgne,"  753  (cohabitation  should  cease  if  one  of  the  spouses 
held  a  son  of  the  oUier  at  the  baptismal  font);  "Mayenoe,"  813,  c.  55;  "Ca- 
pit.,"  5,  167;  6,  4;  7,  179;  0.,  30,  q.  1,  o.  2  and  3  (mochfies  the  preceding 
rule).  In  the  thirteenth  century  marriage  is  forbidden  between  the  person 
baptising  and  the  person  baptised  and  their  relatives;  between  these  persons 
and  the  godparents;  between  godparents  themselves:  between  the  children 
of  the  godparents  and  the  godchild  (annulment  of  tne  marriage  of  Charies 
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tuiy  a  godfather  and  godmother  could  neither  marry  each  other 
nor  many  the  father  or  mother  of  the  godchildren.  Then,  owing 
to  a  reaction  analogous  to  that  which  is  to  be  observed  in  the 
case  d  natural  relationship,  the  effects  of  spiritual  relationship 
were  limited.  According  to  the  French  practice  of  the  monarchic 
period,  the  godfather  is  allowed  to  marry  the  godmother.^ 

4th.  BalatloiiBliip  by  Marriage  '  ('^affinitas") '  was  established: 
(a)  by  the  consummation  of  the  marriage,  between  each  spouse 
and  the  relatives  of  the  other,^  as  they  had  become  but  one 
flesh,  the  relationship  of  one  was  communicated  to  the  other,^ 
and  as  a  consequence  the  prohibition  was  the  same  as  far  as 
it  affected  the  relationship;  after  the  Council  of  Lateran,  1215,  it 
was  limited  to  the  fourth  degree  in  the  collateral  line;  (6)  as  a 
consequence  of  an  illicit  intercourse  C  delictum  publicum  et  noto- 
rium");  ^  it  was  restricted  to  the  first  and  second  degrees  by  the 
Council  of  Trent  (Sec.  24,  Chap.  4).^ 

5th.  An  impediment  called  one  of  Publio  Propriety^  resulted: 
(a)  from  betrothals  ^  between  each  engaged  party  and  the  rela* 

the  Handsome  and  Blanche  of  Burgogne);  between  the  surviving  spouses  of 
godparents,  the  person  baptued  and  their  relatives.    The  Council  of  Trent 
B.  24.  c.  2,  limited  this  impediment  as  is  pointed  out  in  the  text:  VioUet,  435; 
rriedberg,  §  148  (Evangehcal  Church). 
»  Boutarie.  "Inst.,"  1,  10,  60. 

*  "Thes./^  OehbiehB,  III,  2;  Freiam,  439;  Bmein,  I,  374;  n,  262;  Fried- 
w'Vf  §  147. 

^ » Jewish  law:  "Leviticus,"  rviii,  6;  Stubbe,  "Ehe  in  Alt.  Testam.,"  60. 
C/.  as  to  this:  the  levirate  in  Roman  h&w,  D..  23,  2,  14.  4;  38,  10,  4,  5;  ^'Cod. 
Just,"  5,  4,  17.  —  Christian  influence:  in  355  prohibition  of  marriage  be- 
tween brothers-in-law  and  sisten»-in-law;  "Cod.  Th^od.,"  3,  12,  2:  5,  5,  5; 
"Ann.  Ec.  Sc.  Pol.,"  1900,  316. 

*  A  ccmception  which  is  found  in  St,  AugtuHne  (§  430)  and  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  eighth  century:  0.,  35,  fi.  32,  c.  15.  Cf,  "Cone,  de  Ndoc6- 
ju^/'  314  c.  2,  prohibition  of  marriage  with  the  brother  of  the  deceased 
husband  (qf. "  Mark,"  vi,  18) ;  Eliberr,,  305,  c.  61 :  with  the  sister  of  the  deceased 
wife;  "Borne/'  402,  11:  with  the  wife  of  the  uncle.  "Dec.  Childeb.,"  596;  C, 
^,q>2fC,7;'Dig,X,i,H,S'f<f.Loysdf  134:"MortemafiIle,mortmongench:e." 
^^  \The  canon  law  ended  by  drawing  a  distinction  between,  1st,  the  marriage 

primi  generis"  between  each  spouse  and  the  relatives  of  the  other;  2d,  the 
marriage  "secundi  generis"  between  each  spouse  and  the  "affines  primi  gene- 
ris '  of  the  other;  Zd^  the  marriage  "tertii  generis"  between  each  spouse  and 
the  "affines  secundi  generis"  of  the  other.  The  impediments  resulting  from 
^  species  of  affinity  were  done  away  with  in  1215:  0.,  35,  q.  10;  q.  2,  c.  12; 
Pother,  no.  161;  Dwand  de  MaiU.,  "Diet.,"  see  "Affinity."  —  EvangeUcal 
Church,  Friedberg,  1 147,  II. 

^  '  Earliest  traoee  in  a  pseudo^regorian  letter^  Ainachw,  "Pseudo-Isid," 
749;  Dis.  X,  4, 13,  9;  "Affinitas  Superveniens";  Dig.  X,  4,  13, 6;  HOrmann, 
''Qiua-AffinitAt,"  1897. 

^  Evangelical  Church:  Friedberg,  §  147,  II. 

V^'  f  ^^»  °o*  2^  (marriage  of  a  man  with  the  stepmother  of  his  de- 

*  Dij.,  23^  2. 12: 14,  4:  OraHan,  0.,  27,  g.  2,  c.  15;  C,  17,  q.  2,  c.  31;  "VI.," 
4, 1;  "ttmte,''  i-  i4,  c  3;  "Acta  8. 6ed..''^  12, 147. 
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tives  of  the  other,  for  this  would  be  a  marriage  ''in  spe"  and 
would  produce  a  ''quasi  relationship  by  marriage '^  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent  limited  this  to  the  first  degree  and  made  it 
subordinate  to  the  validity  of  the  betrothals ;  (b)  of  a  marriage 
not  consummated.^ 

The  Law  of  September  20, 1792,  simply  forbade  marriage:  (a)  to 
infinity  between  relatives  or  relations  by  marriage  in  the  direct 
line;  (b)  between  brother  and  sister  in  the  collateral  line.  Every 
other  impediment  resulting  from  relationship  was  done  away 
with. 

§  117.  The  Same.  —  (V)  XneompaliblUty  of  Manriage  with  Oar- 
tain  other  Conilitloiis.  1st.  Bzlstence  of  a  previous  marriage' 
C'ligamen").*  Bigamy  is  forbidden/  and  still  more  so  is  polyg- 
amy.* 2d.  The  entering  into  higher  religious  orders  (above  and 
including  an  under-deaconship)  is  a  sort  of  marriage.^  3d.  It  is 
the  same  with  regard  to  monastio  vows.^    4th.   Diversity  of  religion 

*  "Cod.  Just.."  "De  Inc.  Nupt./'  6,  6,  8;  Dig.  X,  "de  Spons.,"  4. 

*  ScadtUo,  420;  Frei9en,  364,  626;  Emein,  I,  267;  II.,  240;  Camu,  "Th^" 
1887. 

»  Polygamy  in  the  Bible:  "Deuter. "  xxi,  15  el  nq.;  "Paralip.,"  2,  24, 
3.  C/.  ^'concubinage."  —  The  idea  of  the  sacrament  and  the  influence  of  the 
Roman  law  have  caused  bigamy  to  disappear:  "Ck>nc.  de  Trente,"  sees.  24, 
c.  2.    C/.  "Anabaptists,"  "Mormons." 

^  Proof  of  the  death  of  the  absent  spouse:  Dig.  X,  4,  1,  19;  "Acta  S. 
Sedis,"  436.  See  "Certificates  of  the  Civil  Status/'  "Marriage  Capable  of 
Annulment."  "Second  Marriages." 

*  "Tr.  de  Polygamia,"  1610  (extract  from  Th.  de  B4ge)]  Weiu,  "Ex.  Bi- 
gamia  per  Dispens.,"  1824;  Xoestfin,  "Luther,"  2,  481;  Daphrueita  Areuarius, 
^De  Polyg.,"  1679;  AleiheuB*' Fo\yg.  Trumph.,"  1682;  Rady,  "Reform,  in 
B.  Z.  Doppelehe  d.  Landgr.  Philipp./'  1890;  LiUher,  "Mtoi.,^'  2,  60;  "Mer- 
cure  de  Fr.,"  1757,  95;  Grimm,  440. 

*  As  to  ecclesiastical  celibacy,  see  Gratian,  D.,  27,  c.  8;  Freiaen,  759. 
763  (impediments  "ordinis  votii"  established  oy  way  of  interpretation,  ana 
not  by  law).  Parliament  annulled  the  marriages  of  priests  (Order  of  Aug.  22, 
1640):  cf.  Marnier,  "Etabl.  de  Norm.,"  p.  139.  Rejected  by  the  Protestants, 
ecclesiastical  celibacy  is  attacked  by  the  philosophers  of  the  eifl^teenth  cen- 
tury: MorUesquieu,  "Espr.  des  Lois,"  23,  21:  25.  4;  Diderot  "CEuvres."  ed. 
Gamier,  vol.  14,  p.  54;  "Inconv.  du  C^libat.  des  mtres,"  1781.  The  Abb^  of 
St.  Pierre  considered  it  a  fatal  thing  to  the  State  and  the  Church,  as  it  de- 
prived one  of  well  brought  up  children  and,  as  a  consequence,  of  honest  peo- 
pie,  and  the  other  of  good  Cnristians.  The  Memorials  of  the  States  General 
complained  of  the  scandals  which  renilted  from  this  celibacy  (cases  of  adul- 
tery and  seduction).  After  1789  many  pamphlets  demanded  its  abolition: 
MaiUrot^  "Discipl.  de  TEglise  s.  le  Mar.  des  Prdtres,"  1790.  In  1791  the 
Legislative  Assembly  refused  to  deprive  marriedpriests  of  their  salary.  FVom 
that  time  on  many  priests  were  married.  The  Convention  made  various  pro- 
visions in  their  favor:  Dwergier.  V,  107;  VI,  37,  97,  214,  351;  CeraH,  *n[>u 
C^libat  et  du  Mar.  des  Pr^trw,''  1829:  PlocquCj  "Condition  Jur.  du  Pr^tre," 
1887;  Theiner,  "Einftthr.  d.  Ehelosigk.,"  1898;  Horoy,  "Mar.  du  Prdtre," 
1890;  infra.  "Concubinage":  "Capitul.,''  "table."  see  ^^Saoerdotes";  "Wis.," 
3,  4.  18;  Dig.  X,  4,  6;  3, 1.  2,  3.  As  to  the  English  clergy  see  Glaawn.  ''Inst. 
Anglet.,^'  5,  90;  Lourin,"  Coelib.  d.  G.,"  1880. 

'  The  Roman  and  FrankiBh  laws  pronounced  penalties  agunst  anybody 
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C'dispar  cultus'O  ^  creates  an  impediment  which  recalls  the  old 
impediment  resulting  from  a  difference  in  social  condition.'  The 
Roman  laws  forbid  marriages  between  Christians  and  Jews.' 
After  the  fourth  century  the  councils  forbid  Christians  to  marry 
witli  infidels,  as  the  Old  Testament  had  forbidden  the  Jews  to  do;  ^ 
but  the  nullity  of  such  marriages  was  not  decreed  until  the  middle 
of  the  twelfth  century.'  The  reason  given  was  that  marriage, 
being  a  sacrament,  assumed  that  those  who  contracted  it  had 
been  baptized.'  The  Eastern  Church  even  annulled  marriages 
with  heretics;  ^  in  the  West  heresy  was  looked  upon  as  simply  a 
prohibitive  impediment.'  The  question  was  of  no  importance 
excepting  as  regards  the  Reformation,  and  when  the  Council  of 
Trent  had  required  the  presence  of  the  parish  priest  in  order  to 
make  the  marriage  valid,  the  Church  was  obliged  to  regulate 
mixed  marriages  and  to  give  its  opinion  upon  marriages  con« 

who  Dianied  a  virgin  or  a  widow  who  had  made  a  vow  of  chastity:  "W10.," 
3,  5, 2;  "Uut/'  30,  96;  Oreg,  Towa,  9,  39.  The  Edict  of  Clotaire,  614,  18, 
tnnuls  these  marriages.  The  marriage  of  monks  was  forbidden,  under jpeiialtv 
(rf  annulment,  only  at  a  rather  late  period:  "Cone.  Tours,"  567;  "Trosli.,'^' 
909.  8:  "Utran,"  1123,  c.  21;  Dig.  X,  27,  q.  1.  c.  22;  "Trente,"  sess.  24,  c. 
9;  PmMTt  no.  112:  single  vows  do  not  annul  tne  marriage;  it  is  only  solemn 
TOWS  that  have  this  effect^  and  on  this  point  it  is  less  the  vows  themselves 
tiiaa  the  religious  professions  to  which  these  effects  are  attached:  0.,  1, 
'I  in  VI,''  3, 16.  French  jurisprudence  does  not  admit  of  any  tacit  profession. 
"The  coat  does  not  make  the  monk." 

^  Wimhakn,  ''De  Imped.  Disp.  Cultus,"  1865;  Freiaen,  635;  Emein,  I, 
216;  n,  267;  Friedberg,  i  150  (bibf). 

'  And  which  makes  the  "consortium  omnis  vitsB"  difficult.  The  Church 
SMS  therein  a  special  danger  to  the  faith. 

•  "Cod.  Thfcd.,"  "De  Jud.,"  6  (Death);  0.,  28.  q.  1,  c.  17  and  10; 
Btam.,  Uk.  eit.;  ''Cod.  Just.,"  1,  9,  6.  The  Evangdical  CSiurch  condemns 
them  with  Melanchthon,  contrary  to  Luther:  Strampff,  283;  Sareerius,  ''V. 


Afiguatinef 

_ _  _. tolerates  them 

(Monica  converts  Patricia):  Anibros,  *^De  Abraham,"  I,  9;  "Cone.  Arvem.," 
535;  loeniniL  II.  565. 

,,.'  P.  Lombard,  4.  D..  39.  a;  Oratianf  0.,  38,  q.  1.  c.  14;  Bernard  de  Pavie 
runpnl.  dispar  cuHus'Oj  6enoU  XIV,  ''Bulle  Singul.  Nobis"  custom. 

'The  marriage  of  infidels  (with  one  another)  not  being  a  sacrament,  is  not 
usohitely  indissoluble;  divorce  is  possible  ("casus  apostoli,  privelegium 
Paufinum";  Paul.  "1  Cor.."  vii,  12,  who  only  gave  advice  in  referring  to 
fte  dvfl  law  of  his  period);  0.,  28,  a.  1,  c.  4;  Dig.  X,  4,  19,  7;  3,  22,  6; 
Of  33, 1;  a  npouse,  upon  being  converted,  can  repudiate  the  other  spouse  wnen 
UK  latter  does  not  wish  to  continue  to  live  in  common  or  renders  it  insup- 
portable because  of  religion  C'contumelia  Creatoris,"  a  sort  of  adultery), 
ffnott  XIV,  Feb.  9,  19%  (India);  Eamein,  II,  270;  DeaesaarU,  ''Dissert.,'^ 


1763, 1785;  Guv^  see  "Mar."  (converted  Jew). 
^'Butnot  withe 


this  sense 


isrformed 
39.  q.  1,  Art.  1;  Agd»,  in  606,  o.  07. 
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tracted  by  heretics  among  themselves.^  In  1680  an  Edict  of 
Louis  XIV  decreed  the  nullity  of  marriage  between  Catholics  and 
Protestants;  it  was  in  the  same  spirit  as  that  of  the  canon  law 
since  the  Reformation;  the  Catholic  Church  only  allowed  such 
marriages  by  means  of  a  dispensation  of  the  Pope,  and  upon  con- 
dition that  the  heretic  forswore  his  beliefs  before  the  celebration 
of  the  marriage  in  the  presence  of  the  Catholic  priest.^  Only  in 
cases  where  it  did  not  have  suffident  power  did  the  Church  re- 
sign itself  not  to  demand  the  forswearing  and  to  the  taking  of 
precautions  with  the  object  of  avoiding  the  conversion  of  the 
spouse  who  was  a  Catholic '  ("impedimentum  mixtse  religionis")- 
It  is  this  "modus  vivendi"  which  is  still  the  foundation  of  ecclesi- 
astical discipline.  5th.  Impediments  to  marriage  between  the 
spouse  guilty  of  adultery^  and  his  accomplice^  (if  they  have 
promised  to  marry  each  other).  6th.  Between  one  of  the  spouses 
and  the  murderer  of  the  other. 

§  118.  The  Same.  —  (VI)  Prohibitive  Impediments.     1st.  Be- 

1  BcmU  XIV,  "Declaration/'  Nov.  14,  1741:  validity  of  the  marriages 
of  heretics  in  the  Netherlands.  Extension  to  the  majority  of  the  Protestant 
countries;  wherever  the  Council  of  Trent  was  not  n^e  public  the  old  law 
subsisted  (England);  it  was  the  same  thing  wherever  it  was  practically  im- 
possible to  conform  to  it:  Fnedbergy  %  150,  no.  25. 

«  BmoU  XIV,  "Encycl.  p.  la.  Pologne/'  1748;  Richter,  "Cone.  Trid.,"  559. 

'  (A)  Dispensation  granted  by  the  bishop  without  any  abjuration:  (Be- 
n(M  XIV f  1750;  Jacobson,  "Ueb.  Gem.  Ehen/'  1838);  the  forms  of  the  Comi- 
cil  of  Trent  are  not  necessary  {BinoU  XIV,  1741);  thev  simply  demand  a 
promise  that  all  the  children  shall  be  brought  up  in  the  Catholic  religion 
(Pita  VI,  1782),  or  they  are  even  contented  with  a  division  (Silesia).  At  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century  this  impediment  is  abolished  in  effect  in  certain 
dioceses  (Mayence,  etc.).  —  (B)  More  severe  tendencies  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  A  written  declaration  under  oath  by  which  the  heretic  pledges 
himself  in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses  to  allow  his  spouse  freely  to  prac- 
tice her  religion;  the  Catholic  promises  to  do  everything  in  his  power  to  con- 
vert his  spouse.  Both  spouses  pledge  themselves  to  brmg  up  tne  children  in 
the  Catholic  Religion.  (Nevertheless,  they  decided  that  the  boys  should  be 
brought  upin  the  religion  of  the  father  and  the  girls  in  the  religion  of  the 
mother.)  The  spouses  also  promised  not  to  present  themselves  before  heretic 
ministers  in  order  to  have  their  union  blessed.  The  Catholic  pari^  priest 
must  not  bless  the  spouses;  he  takes  part  as  a  witness  outside  of  the  cnxut^ 
when  the  exchange  of  consent  is  given  ("assistentia  passiva").  The  Holy 
See  can  dispense  with  these  conditions:  "Acta.  S.  Sed.,  16.  207.  —  Measures 
of  retaliation  in  Germany:  Friedberg,  "Ev.  Verfassungsr./'  279,  282. 

*  SchvUz,  "De  Adult.  Matr.  Imped.,''  1857;  Freisen,  615;  ksmein,  1,  384, 
398. 

*  Originally  a  perpetualj>enance  and  a  prohibition  of  any  future  marriage: 
Frank,  "Bussdisciphn.,"  670;  homing,  II,  567:  Rfginan,  2,  235.  Following 
this  temporary  poiance:  0.,  31,  q.  1,  c.  5:  "Capit.  Compend.,"  757,  c.  11; 
"Cone.  Tribur,''^  895,  40.  Estimation  of  tne  bisiop.  The  impediment  does 
not  become  an  invalidating  one  excepting  in  Oratian  and  Dig.  X,  4,  7,  6;  4, 
7,  1;  "Summa  Rolandi,"  p.  155;  "Ord.  de  Geneve,"  1541  (Richter,  Kirchen- 
ordn.,"  I,  349).    C/.  Strampff,  "Luther,"  p.  279;  Bdhmert,  op.  ciL 
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trothals;  there  is  an  impediment  between  one  of  the  betrothed 
and  eveiy  person  other  than  the  other  betrothed.  2d.  An  Ordi- 
nary tow.  3d.  Publio  penance.  4th.  Heinous  erima:  murder  of 
a  spouse,  of  a  husband  by  his  wife  or  vice*  versa,  marriage  with  a 
nun.  5th.  ''Tempos  ferianmi'\'  from  Ash  Wednesday  to  Easter 
Week;  ^  during  the  three  weeks  which  precede  the  Feast  of  Saint 
John  the  Baptist;  from  Advent  to  Epifdiany.  6th.  ''  Interdlctum 
Kedeiia"  or  prohibition  by  the  ecclesiastical  judge  of  contract- 
ing nuuriage  until  the  prohibition  shall  be  removed,  because  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  there  is  an  impediment.*    7th.  Heresy. 

§  119.  Preventing  a  Bianiaffa.'  —  (I)  Evangelical  Denunciaiion.^ 
In  order  to  assure  respect  for  these  numerous  impediments,  the 
Church  created  denimdations.  When  publishing  the  banns  of  the 
marriage  the  priest  declares  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one  of 
the  faithful  to  make  known  any  impediments  which  may  exist. 
The  parish  priest  who  is  notified  of  the  existence  of  some  impedi- 
ment should  put  off  the  celebration  of  the  contemplated  union 
until  such  time  as  the  ecclesiastical  judge  shall  have  permitted  it 
to  take  place;  the  latter  sends  forth  an  interdict  of  the  marriage 
as  soon  as  he  has  received  this  notice.  (II)  Injunction  (fourteenth, 
fifteenth  centuries).^  This  method,  a  result  of  practice,  differs 
from  the  preceding  *  in  that  the  person  offering  opposition  is  a 
party  to  the  proceedings  with  regard  to  the  possibility  of  the  mar- 
riage (costs).  The  right  of  claiming  injunction  belonged,  perhaps, 
first  of  all,  to  the  betrothed  who  claimed  performance  of  a  prior 


>  Gooncil  of  Laodioea,  368.  "Trente/'  s.  24,  c.  10.  Certain  diooesee  have 
Bpedal  customs, — for  example,  it  is  forbidden  to  celebrate  marriages  at 
msht. 

>  Exoommumcation  did  not  allow  of  the  receiving  of  any  sacrament;  as  a 
ocmseqiaence,  people  who  were  excommunicated  could  not  receive  the  nuptial 
benediction  oefore  bdng  absolved.  Now,  actors  were  regarded  as  disgxriced 
and  excommunicated  (Council  of  Aries,  314,  c.  5).  It  was  for  this  reason 
that  the  parish  priest  of  Saint-Sulpice  refused  to  marry  Talma.  The  letter 
addreasea  by  the  latter  to  the  Constituent  Assembly  ana  read  at  the  meeting 
of  July  12,  1790,  was  the  starting  point  of  reforms  with  r^mrd  to  marriajge. 
In  the  same  category  of  ideas  let  us  recall  those  verses  of  Boileau  attesting 
that  they  were  refused  religious  burial: 

"  Avant  qu'im  peu  de  terre  obtenu  par  pri^ 
Pour  jamais  sous  la  tombe  eut  enfermd  MoUke." 

(kvoL  see  "Com^en." 

*  PoCftter,  no.  82.    See  Dtmmd  de  MaiOane,  Esmein,!,  421. 

*  ''Matthew,"  zviii,  15:  Durand,  "Sp^.,"  3, 1, 14.  Verbal  declaration  with- 
out any  forms:  FoumUr,  ''Officiality,'^  256. 

^  Begister  oi  the  Ecclesiastical  Judge  of  Cerisy,  "Oppositio"  or  "impe* 
tito"  (506,  58,  etc.). 

*  "CoDiit.  de  Paris,"  I,  260;  see  Ouyot,  Ferrihre,  Duconibes,  "Recueil,"  2. 
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promise  of  marriage;  finally,  it  was  granted  to  whoever  was  in- 
terested in  preventing  the  marriage  from  taking  place,  and  those 
who  called  themselves  engaged  or  manied  were  considered  as 
such,  as  were  parents  with  respect  to  the  marriage  of  their  chil- 
dren,  guardians  or  trustees  with  respect  to  that  of  their  minor 
wards.  Injunction  was  by  means  of  a  writing,  signed  by  the 
person  offering  opposition,  and  of  which  the  parish  priest  was 
notified  by  the  buliff.  However  little  foundation  it  seemed  to 
have,  although  it  might  be  without  object,  it  prevented  the  parish 
priest  from  proceeding  with  the  celebration  of  the  marriage  imtil 
withdrawal  granted  by  the  party  or  by  the  judge.^  It  was  exceed- 
ingly inconvenient,  because  unjustified  difficulties  and  delays  pre- 
vented a  great  number  of  marriages  from  taking  place.'  It  was 
not  enough  to  punish  vexatious  oppositions  with  penances,  as  did 
the  canon  law,  with  damages,  as  did  the  parliaments.  Following 
the  regulating  Order  of  April  28, 1778,  the  Law  of  September  20, 
1792,  IV,  3,  was  obliged  to  remedy  the  evil  by  limiting  to  a  very 
small  number  of  persons  the  right  of  claiming  injunction  (father, 
mother,  etc.)  and  in  compelling  the  judges  to  decide  upon  the  ques- 
tion with  little  delay. 

§  120.  Ditpensations.'  —  From  these  all  too  numerous  and  un- 
justifiable impediments  the  Church  foimd  itself  obliged  to  grant 
dispensations;  so  that  certain  of  them,  although  qualified  as  m- 
vaUdating  impediments,  could  be  removed;  it  was  in  their  case 
a  forerunner  of  abolition. 

In  olden  times  there  were  no  dispensations,  properly  speaking; 
the  Church  only  exercising  a  disciplinary  power  over  marriage, 
it  was  for  the  ecclesiastical  judge  to  uphold  or  to  dissolve  mar- 
riages according  to  circumstances.  But,  whilst  the  canon  law  con- 
stituted true  legislation  as  far  as  matrimony  was  concerned,  the 
'' dispensatio "  seemed  like  a  prerogative  belonging  exclusively  to 

^  Order  of  June  15,  1691:  register  of  opposition  and  withdrawals  to  be 
kept  by  the  pariah  priests.  Penalties  against  the  parish  priest  who  cdd)rated 
a  mamage  in  the  face  of  opposition:  Suspension  for  three  years  pronounced  by 
the  ecclesiastical  Judge,  condemnation  to  pay  damages  bv  the  secular  judge. 

<  laanib.,  XXlVi  388.  Opposition  baaed  upon  a  civil  interest  or  a  veirbal 
promise  of  marriage  could  not  be  received  (1777).  Complaints  of  the  clergy, 
1760. 

»  Richter,  §  280  (bibl.):  Friedberg,  §  161:  Kredinger,  "IHspenSy"  1710;  De 
JustU,  ''De  Disp.  Matr./'  1730:  Qionne,  id.,  1863;  Du  Perray,  ''TV.  des  Disp. 
deM. "  1719;  Collet,  "Tr.  des  Disp.,"  1777.  Taxes  in  Horry,  "Mar.  Chretien 
m  F.,^'  (1700);  Durand  de  MaiUane,  see  "Diet,  de  Dr.  Canon,"  Pothier,  no. 
252;  MavJUrot,  "Examen  des  Princ.  s.  les  D.,"  (1789);  CcnOatui,  "Man.  des 
Dispenses,"  1873;  Freisen,  891;  Esmein,  II,  315;  Pompen,  "Tract,  de  Disp.," 
1896;  Brandhuber,  "Disp.,"  1888. 
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the  legislator.  In  the  twelfth  century,  at  least,  the  general  power 
of  granting  dispensations  was  reserved  to  the  pope/  and  very 
exact  rules  determined  conditions  imder  which  they  were  applica- 
ble. Whilst  the  State  disputed  the  right  of  the  Church  to  legis- 
late on  the  question  of  marriage,  it  did  not  fail  to  daim  for 
itself  the  right  of  "dispensatio"  for  the  impediments  which  it  had 
itself  created.* 

It  is  admitted  that  the  impediments  of  natural  or  divine  law  do 
not  allow  of  any  dispensations;'  only  the  impediments  of  human 
law  could  be  removed  ^  by  the  Church  *  (or  by  the  State).  For  ex- 
ample: dispensations  for  marriages  between  uncles  and  nieces, 
first  cousins,  brothers-in-law  and  sisters-in-law,^  spiritual  relations, 
etc  The  Council  of  Trent  decreed  that  they  should  only  be 
granted  on  rare  occasions  for  just  cause,  and  that  nothing  should 
be  demanded  in  return  for  them  (Sec.  24,  5).  Neither  on  the  first 
nor  on  the  second  of  these  points  were  its  limitations  observed.^ 
As  to  just  causes,  they  were  multiplied  to  excess  (^'angustia  loci," 
insufficiency  of  the  marriage  portion,  widowhood  with  children, 
the  age  of  twenty-five  years  for  girls,  the  presence  of  secret  here- 
tics, a  means  of  terminating  an  important  lawsuit,  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  property  of  an  illustrious  family).^  The  procedure 
consists  in  addressing  a  petition  to  the  pope;  it  is  presented  at 

*  The  bishops  have  it  only  as  an  exception.  —  Marriage  of  King  Robert 
with  his  coufiin  Bertha;  Pope  Sylveetre  11  exoommunicated  the  parties  and 
the  bishops  who  had  granted  the  dispensations:  SHegler,  ''Arch.  f.  K.  K./' 
1897;  "R.  G.  H.,"  1898,  67. 

*  Cf.  Rescript  of  the  Prince  at  Rome  (marriage  between  first  cousins): 
"Cod.  Thfed.,^  "si  nupt.,"  1.    Ex.:  "Edit.^'  1680. 

'  Inflanity,  impuberty,  impotence,  "ligamen,"  religious  profession;  rela- 
tionship in  the  direct  line  between  brothers:  affinity  to  the  first  degree;  adul- 
tery accompanied  by  murder j  abduction;  "oispar  cultus." 

*  Variation.  From  the  tune  of  the  Council  of  Trent  dispensations  for 
marriages  between  first  cousins.  Uncle  and  niece:  Philip  II  took  as  his 
fourth  wife  Anne  of  Austria^  who  was  his  brother's  daughter. 

*  The  dispensation  is  given  sometimes  "in  contrahendis  matrim.,"  and 
sometimes  "in  contractis"!  in  the  latter  case  it  can  compel  a  remarriage 
(rehabilitation)  or  else  it  vahdates  the  marriage  retroactively  ("Dispensatio  m 
radioe  matrimonii" ;  reserved  to  the  pop»e).  Writ  of  the  Penitentiaiy's  Court; 
it  is  granted  first  of  all  in  order  to  legitimise  the  children,  and  later  in  the 
interrat  of  the  spouses  themselves,  —  for  example,  "sanatio  in  radice"  of 
rivil  mairiages  contracted  in  France  during  the  Revolution. 

*  Raro  in  the  Middle  Ages,  granted  to  princes  for  reasons  of  State  (for 
e3cample,  for  thepacifying  of  the  Empire,  Otto  IV  marries  the  daughter  of 
hia  competitor,  rtulip,  although  she  was  his  near  relative);  extended  later 
on  to  mere  dtisens. 

'  "DispausaiSoBB  "in  forma  pauperum,"  if  the  parties  are  unable  to  pay  the 
customary  tax. 

'  Dispensations  Bometimee  without  a  cause:  the  sood  use  made  of  the 
Bums  given  to  obtain  them,  they  say,  is  one  cause  for  tneir  being  granted. 
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the  Dataria,  which  issues  the  dispensations  in  the  form  of  a  com- 
mission; the  official  appointed  verifies  the  facts  to  which  their 
granting  is  subordinate  and  pronoimces  the  dispensation.^  Mod- 
em law  has  shown  itself  very  stingy  in  this  matter;  *  this  was 
boimd  to  be  so  from  the  moment  when  only  the  most  necessary 
impediments  were  upheld. 

§  121.  Nullity  of  Marriage.'  —  In  the  case  of  the  violation  of  an 
impediment,  an  action  of  an  especially  disciplinary  or  penal  char- 
acter, '*  aeeusatio/'  was  open,  first  of  all,  to  everybody  (''cuivis  ex 
populo")  ^  against  the  spouses  who  had  not  conformed  to  the 
laws  of  the  Church.  The  ecclesiastical  judges  dissolved  the  mar- 
riage eveiy  time  that  the  impediment  was  suffidentiy  serious 
(invalidating),  and  let  it  subsbt,  excepting  for  the  infliction  of  pen- 
ances on  the  spouses,  when  it  was  of  no  importance.  It  was  too 
easy  to  abuse  these  accusations  for  the  right  of  making  them  not  to 
be  restrained  in  many  cases.*  Thus,  when  to  insist  upon  carrying 
out  the  marriage  would  not  cause  the  spouses  to  an,  it  is  to 
them  alone  that  the  action  was  given  (impotence,  impuberty,  de- 
fect or  even  absence  of  consent);  it  depended  upon  them  whether 
the  marriage  should  be  allowed  to  subsist.*  Oa  the  other  hand, 
the  prindple  persisted,^  but  only  the  relatives  were  allowed  to 
take  action  ("personas  proximo  et  necessariffi'');^  it  is  only 
when  the  latter  are  lacking  that  the  action  is  granted  to  the 
''vicini  bonae  famse,''  and,  if  there  are  no  neighbors,  then  to 
strangers.*  In  case  of  "diffamatio"  or  public  rumor,  the  judge 
may  of  his  own  accord  pronoimce  the  nullity,  provided  that  the 
right  of  pleading  should  not  be  reserved  to  the  spouses  alone.^^ 

^  Sentence  of  the  ecdesiastical  judge  after  an  investigation  and  oonmrani- 
cation  with  the  datary. 

•  Qf.  **  EvangeUcal  Church/'    Friedberg,  §  152,  II. 

•  Potkier,  no.  442;  Richter.  205;  WaUer,  316:  Freidberg,  |  152  (tnhl): 
Fiac^," UngQltidceitd.Ehe/'("Jahrb.  f.Dogm.,*' 1889, 253);  "Siete  Part./' 
IV,  0;  Emein,  I,  403;  II,  290;  Stobbe,  249;  StryHua,  "De  Matr.  Null.."  1739. 

•  Cf.  Roman  procedure  dealing  with  accuBations:  Beawrepaire,  "Null,  de 
M.  en  1553,"  1883. 

•  One  can  be  at  the  same  time  accuser  and  witness,  contrary  to  principle, 
an  exception  which  can  be  understood  as  applying  to  relatives  on  questions 
of  rdationship,  and  which  was  extended  to  evez^  action  for  annulment. 

•  The  canon  law  does  not  admit  of  any  relative  nullity  under  pretext  that 
marriage  cannot  be  a  lame  contract.  Thus  the  action  can  be  Drought  by 
either  spouse.   French  jurisprudence  is  contrary  to  this:   Pothier,  no.  444. 

»  Lancdot,  "Inst.  "2, 15. 

•  "Cod.  Th^od.,''  9,  7,  2;  "Cod.  Just.,"  9,  9,  30  (adultery).  Restriction 
again  in  certain  cases:  Dig.  X  ^i  ^^»  ^  and  6.  As  to  collaterals:  Pcihier,  no. 
448. 

•'  Dumnd,  "Spec.,"  4,  4. 
so  Dig.  X,  4, 18,  2  and  6;  4, 11,  7. 
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In  the  fourteenth  century  the  prosecutor  of  the  ecclesiastical 
judges  carried  on  the  examination  and  brought  the  action  of  anul- 
ment  In  this  way  absolute  nullities  came  to  be  distinguished 
from  relative  nullities;  although  invalidating  impediments  had 
the  same  effects,  they  were  not  found  to  be  placed  under  the  same 
category.  The  jurisprudence  of  the  parliaments  contrasted  ab- 
solute defects,  of  a  public  nature/  which  every  interested  party  ' 
and  the  public  minister  himself  '  had  the  right  to  plead,  with  rela- 
tive defects/  which  did  not  have  any  effect  upon  public  order,  and 
which  only  gave  the  right  of  action  to  certain  interested  parties,' 
such  as  Ae  spouses,  or,  rather,  one  of  them,  their  fathers  and 
mothers,  if  the  marriage  was  contracted  without  th^  consent, 
and  to  thdr  guardians  in  analogous  cases. 

The  actions  for  the  annulment  of  marriage  had,  moreover, 
their  own  special  rules.  The  canon  law  declared  that  the  right 
to  these  actions  could  not  be  lost  by  expiration  of  time.*  Before 
the  Courts  of  the  Church  their  procedure  was  simple  and  sum- 
mary.^ The  testimony  of  relatives  was  admissible,  but  admis- 
sions and  acquiescence  were  not  allowed  for  fear  of  a  fraudulent 
understanding.^ 

The  ecclesiastical  judges  were  competent  when  the  annulment 
of  the  marriage  was  the  direct  object  of  the  prosecution;  *  if  dam- 


^  Invalidating  impediments  and  defects  of  essential  form:  lack  of  publicity 

afterwards  comes  into  ex- 


and  jurisdiction  of  tne  priest  and  absence  of  witnesses. 
'  Interest  whkh  exists  at  the  time  or  which  af  te 


istenoe. 

*  Pubfic  scandal:  the  procurator  of  the  king  or  the  fiscal  procurator  act, 
and,  if  they  do  not  act,  then  the  datary.    Declaration  of  June  15, 1697. 

*  They  covered  themselves  by  means  of  a  ratification:  Jul,,  "E\4m,  de 
Jur.,"  p.  22. 

*  For  exampl^  the  spouse  who  has  undergone  the  violence  is  the  only  one 
aOowed  to  attack  the  marriage.  In  the  same  way,  it  is  only  the  spouse  of 
the  impotent  partv  who  can  make  complaint,  and  this  defect  is  done  away 
with  by  long  cohabitation.  —  Collaterals  were  able  (but  only  with  difficultv) 
to  attack  a  marriage  affected  by  an  absolute  defect  after  the  death  of  tne 
spouse  when  they  had  an  interest  in  its  annulment  (for  example,  to  put  out- 
side of  the  inheritance  children  bom  of  the  marriage). 

*  Innocent  III  in  promulgating  the  decisions  of  the  Council  of  Lateran, 
1215,  as  to  relationship,  declares  that  the  action  cannot  be  lost  by  prescrii)- 
tion  in  such  a  case  as  this.  The  ''Gloee"  generalizes.  Judgment  m  matri- 
monial actions  has  never  the  force  of  "res  adjudicata"  (endangering  of 
soub).  PoeWer,  no.  461:  Duperray,  "Dispenses,"  1769,  p.  320;  Cfuyot,  "R6p.," 
see  "Impuissanoe."  Prohibition  of  compounding  and  compxx)nusing  in  the 
matrimonial  actions.    Each  party  on  appeal  may  suggest  new  reasons. 


i^.  Beaum.f 

"^Au.     JL^i cum/r  iTABbitiiiuuii      ui^^iATu  lu.  xi-xi.  uy  i/uc  vAiuoiiAKUf7AAu  Assembly; 

Dei  Mifteratione"  of  BenoU  XIV. 
*  Edict  of  Dec.,  1606, 12;  1605,  34;  Bardd,  U,  5,  22. 
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ages  were  sought  by  reason  of  the  annulment,  it  was  necessaiy  to 
apply  to  the  civil  judge;  ^  also,  the  dvil  judge  alone  was  the  one 
to  determine  whether  the  marriage  had  been  celebrated  or  not 
(possessory  action);  finally,  as  soon  as  the  ordinances  or  the  liber- 
ties of  the  Galilean  Churdi  had  been  violated,  recourse  was  had  to 
the  parliaments  by  means  of  an  appeal  as  for  error.* 

Certain  marriages,  without  being  annuUed,  were  deprived  of 
their  civil  effects  (for  example,  the  children  could  not  inherit); 
secret  marriages,'  marriages  ''in  extremis; "  ^  and  those  of  persons 
civilly  dead.* 

§  122.  Rehabilitation  and  Repudiated  Bianiage.  —  Marriages 
which  had  been  annulled  were  looked  upon  as  having  had  no  ex- 
istence. The  ecclesiastical  judges  for  a  long  time  conmianded  the 
spouses  to  re-establlBh  their  union,  so  long  as  there  was  no  possi- 
bility of  obtaining  dispensations  or  of  the  impediment  having 
disappeared;  by  tlus  was  understood  a  new  celebration  of  the  mar- 
riage, which  this  time  was  regular.*  But  the  parliaments  put  an 
end  to  this  abusive  practice;  ^  the  spouses  could  re-establish  their 
marriage,  but  they  were  no  longer  compelled  to  do  so.  When  re- 
pudiation was  not  possible,  the  spouses  who  had  acted  in  good 
faith  were  first  of  all  likened  to  spouses  who  had  acted  in  bad  faith; 
their  marriage  was  of  no  more  effect;  thus,  the  children  were  looked 
upon  as  illegitimate,^  a  crying  injustice  from  the  moment  when 
aU  too  numerous  and  scarcely  known  impediments  degenerated  into 
a  snare  for  the  best  intentioned.  At  an  early  period  (from  the 
time  of  Peter  Lombard),  the  Church  found  itself  compelled  to 
admit  *  that,  although  annulled,  the  marriage  would  have  the  ef- 

>  Collaterals  who  only  have  a  right  to  damages. 

*  Only  way  open  to  the  father,  mother,  or  guardian  who  has  not  given 
consent  to  the  marriage. 

»  Decl.,  Nov.  28,  1639,  Arts.  6,  6  (qf.  Civ.  Cod.,  25).  The  Declaration 
seems  to  confuse  secret  marriages  and  hidden  marriages.  But  the  canon  law 
distinguishes  between  them.  The  former  are  regular,  but  are  not  necessarily 
public.  They  are  entered  in  a  register  under  seal  which  is  distinct  from  the 
regular  register:  (BeruAt  XIV,  1741);  Mazzeij  "De  Matrim.  Conscientis," 
1766:  Hertz,  id,,  1702. 

*  Boutaric,  "Inst.,"  1, 10, 13;  PouOain  du  Pare,  "Prindpes,"  1, 121. 

•  fioiitoric,  "Inst.,"  1, 10,  10  and  13. 

•  Hertz,  "De  Matr.  Instaurato,"  1702.    C/.  eupra,  "Dispensation." 
»  "Arr.,"  March  11,  1710;  cf.  Decl.,  June  16, 1697. 

•  Oriental  Church:  "Petrus,"  I,  39  (they  succeed  if  they  have  been  in 
possession  of  the  status  for  30  years).  Gratian  does  not  recognise  reputed 
marriages;  D.,  35,  q.  7. 

*  No  law  was  enacted,  but  practice  admitted  this  restraint  on  the  indefinite 
increase  of  causes  of  annulment,  and  it  seems  that  one  must  give  credit  for  it 
to  the  Gallican  Church:  P.  Lombardj  "Sent.,"  1, 4;  D.,  41,  c,  Dig.  X,  4, 17,2; 
4,  3, 3;  4, 7,  8-14.    Cf,  Rescript  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  D.,  23,  2,  57,  I;  "Cod. 
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feet  of  a  valid  marriage  dissolved  by  death,  provided  that  the 
spouses,  or  at  least  one  of  them,  had  acted  in  good  faith,  and  that 
there  had  been  a  celebration  "in  facie  Eoclesi»";^  from  1215  the 
banns  were  also  required  to  have  been  published.  These  efiFects 
were  at  first  merely  due  to  the  interests  of  the  children  (illegiti- 
macy);* later,*  to  those  of  the  spouses  who  had  acted  in  good 
faith  (upholding  of  dower,  etc.)* 

Ju«t.,"  5, 5,  4;  Hertz.  "De  Matr.  Put.,"  1600;  "Sachsensp.,"  3,  27;  BraeUm, 
fo.  63;  GlanmUe,  7,  12. 
'  C/  VioOel,  p.  439;  Stdbbe,  249.  .         ^  ^^ .      .__ 

*  No  legitimation  for  children  bom  before  the  mamage:  Potfcier,  437. 

•  ParnarmU,,  Dig.  X,  IV,  20,  2. 
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I 


Topic  5.    Effects  of  Marbiaoe 

123.  The  Legal  ConaequeiiceB.  I  SS  125, 126.  The  Same:  PenaltieB. 

124.  Adulteiy.  | 


§  123.  The  Legal  Cozisequenees  of  marriage  could  be  summed 
up  formerly  in  the  acquisition  of  the  husband's  power  over  the 
wife,  which  bears  at  tiie  same  time  on  the  person  and  on  the 
possessions  of  the  wife,  and  in  the  acquisition  of  the  paternal 
power.  But  this  simple  formula  did  not  agree  very  well  with  more 
modem  law.  The  power  of  the  husband  becomes  less.  Whereas 
in  the  primitive  law  the  husband  had  scarcely  anything  but  rights 
and  the  woman  scarcely  anything  but  duties,  it  now  becomes  a 
question  of  the  rights  and  the  duties  of  each  one  of  the  spouses. 
Thus,  the  canon  law  being  based  on  a  saying  of  St.  Paul,  bestows 
upon  the  wife  as  well  as  the  husband  the  right  to  demand  con- 
jugal duties.^  The  system  of  possessions  between  spoused  be- 
comes complicated  and  may  become  a  subject  of  study  distinct 
from  that  of  the  power  of  the  husband.  The  power  of  the  father 
in  its  turn  passes  through  the  same  evolution. 

§  124.  Adultery.'  —  The  violation  of  the  duty  of  fidelity,  es- 
pecially on  the  part  of  the  woman,  has  always  had  serious  conse- 
quences. First  of  all,  the  punishment  of  the  adulterous  wife  was 
left  to  the  husband  himself.  Tacitus  tells  us  that  he  drove  her 
through  the  village  armed  with  a  whip;  undoubtedly  he  means 
to  say  that  he  expelled  her  from  his  house  and  from  the  village  it- 
self, which  was  to  condemn  her  to  certain  death,  for  she  found 
herself  deprived  of  all  legal  protection.'  It  seems  as  though  one 
could  lay  it  down  as  a  general  rule  that  in  barbarian  legislation 
the  husband  has  the  right  to  kill  his  wife  and  her  accomplice  if  he 
takes  them  in  the  act.^    Outside  of  cases  of  flagrant  offense,  the 

*  PatiZ,  "1  Cor.,"  vii,  3-6;  excepting  if  the  woman  be  enceinte  ("CapitV* 
829,  21 ;  Borel,  2,  46),  upon  days  of  fasting,  etc.  Details  in  SaneJiez,  L  uL 
"F.deNav.,'^4,l,3;jy<ncaur<,  "G.,"  VI,27.  . 

«  Foumd,  "Tr.  de  TAdult^re,"  2d  od..  1783:  Rosenthal,  "Rechtsfolg.  d. 
Ehebnichs'^  1880;  Bennecke,  id,.  1884;  ^'Dig.  Ital.,"  V.  — On  adultery  at 
Rome,  cf,  Esmein,  "Melanges";  Meynial,  p.  46;  Mammsen,  "R.  Strafrecnt," 
1900;  Siarckey  p.  55. 

»  TacUus,  '^Germ./'  19.  Cf.  "L.  Burg.,"  34.  C/.  other  terrible  punish- 
ments in  Du  Cange  (Anglo-Saxons,  Poles).    TfumUaen,  ''L.  Sal.,"  p.  300. 

<  C/.in  Rome,  Pa\d,  II,  26  (^'jus  occidenti"  for  the  "pater,'*^ penalty  of 
murder  against  the  husband);  ''Cod.  Th^od.,"  9,  15,  1;  Pavl,  2,  27,  1  ('<L. 
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tribunak  inflicted  upon  her  the  penalty  of  death.^  The  Mosaic 
legislation,  based  upon  the  same  ideas,  ordered  the  stoning  of  the 
woman  taken  in  adulteiy.  We  know  the  words  of  Christ  upon 
this  subject:  ''Let  him  who  b  without  sin  cast  the  first  stone.'' ' 
Reacting  in  the  name  of  humanity  against  the  old  and  obsolete 
customs,'  the  Church  was  satisfied  with  inflicting  penances  on  the 
guilty  woman;  at  the  same  time,  it  severely  condemned  the  adul- 
teiy of  the  husband,  which  was  formerly  impunished/  While 
the  woman  may  be  exconununicated,  the  Penitentials  show  us 
the  husband  undei^ing  a  penance  of  five  years,  or  even  a  per- 
petual penance;  *  his  guilt  has  another  result;  it  takes  away 
from  him  the  right  to  avail  himself  of  that  of  his  wife:  "adulter 
adulteram  dimittere  non  valet." 

§125.  The  Same:  P«naltlo8.  —  If  the  Church  passed  judgment 
upon  adultery,*  had  its  tribunals  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  it  dur- 
ing the  Feudal  Period?  Cugner^  seems  to  admit  it  at  the  time 
of  the  Conference  of  Vincennes  by  the  very  fact  that  he  protests 
against  the  abuses  conunitted  by  the  ecclesiastical  judges  in  the 
prosecution  of  adulteiy.  But  the  Customs  give  jurisdiction  to 
the  seigniorial  or  municipal  justices,  and  the  tribimals  of  the  king 
in  the  end  were  substituted  for  all  other  jiuisdiction.  The  usages 
and  customs  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  upheld  the  not  very  Christian 
punishment  of  runninf  the  gauntlet;  tragic  as  it  was  formerly,  it 
turned  into  the  obscene  and  burlesque/  so  much  so  that  the  pen- 
Rom.  Wifi.");  right  of  the  husband  to  kill  the  wife  taken  in  flagrant  offense  in 
bis  house:  "Wia.,"  3,  4,  3;  "Bai.,"  7,  1;  "Burg.,"  68;  "Roth.,"  212,  213; 
"Uut.,»  130;  "AflB.  de  J6ni8.,"  "C.  d.  B.,"  288;  OHmm,  "R.  A.,"  450,  742; 
Brunner,  II  662;  ZeiUumf,  "De  Jure  Occid.  Prehens  in  Adult.,"  1667. 

*  "Rib.,"  77.  Proof  oy  ordeals,  the  duel.  —  C/.  proof  of  the  bitter  waters 
UQong  the  Hebrews. 

'  "John,"  viii,  7.  Cf.  "L.  de  Constantin";  "sacrilegoe  nuptiarum  gladio 
puniri  oportet"  (30,  "Cod.  Just.,"  "ad.  I.  Jul.  de  ad.");  "Cod.  Th^od.,'^^,  7, 
2]Meunial,  p.  62;  ''L.  Rom.  Wis.";  "Cod.  Th^od.,"  9,  6. 

/  Outside  of  the  power  of  the  husband,  of  his  auasi-ownership  of  the  wife, 

"If 


^^Mtble  of  rendering:  let  us  add  that  adultery  with  a  stranger  often  unplies  a 
i)ftrayal  of  the  family;  witli  a  member  of  the  family  it  b  the  ruination  of  all 
<li8cipUne. 

*  Oration,  0.,  32,  q.  6.  (St.  Augustine:  the  husband,  who  is  the  master 
^  the  wife,  should  set  her  a  good  example;  he  is  bound  to  pardon  her,  even 
loradultenr,  if  she  riiows  herself  penitent).    Cf,  Paul,  "Sent./'  26,  8. 

\Van  Bspen,  "Jus.  Eocles.,"  3,  4;  Register  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Judge  of 


1219,  "trahetur  per^genitaUa  nudus"  (tlie  accomplice)  "ab  adultera  nuda." 
/otovOIe,  "^e  de  Samt  Louis,"  99;  Larroque-Timbaud,  1270,  59,  and  a  great 
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alty  was  more  scandalous  than  the  offense  itself.  The  fine  which 
had  sometimes  been  added  to  it  at  last  held  good.  The  accom- 
plice was  arbitrarily  punished  (banishment^  castration,  fine). 
The  carrying  out  of  these  penalties  was  very  rare,  owing  to  the 
rules  of  the  Customs  on  the  subject  of  proof;  thus,  at  Agen  the 
guilty  persons  must  be  taken  in  flagrant  offense  by  the  bailiff  and 
two  consuls.^  The  day  when  the  punishment  of  adultery  became 
one  of  the  attributes  of  the  State'  more  severity  was  shown.' 
The  monarehio  dedBiona  substituted  for  the  canonic  penances, 
and  the  punishments  drawn  from  local  custom,  a  penalty  bor- 
rowed from  the  "Novella,"  134,  10,  of  Justinian,  and  from  the 
Authentic  "Sed  Hodie,"  which  was  a  conunentary  upon  it:  the 
woman  convicted  of  adultery  was  shut  up  in  a  convent  and  lost 
the  privileges  of  a  married  woman  ("woman  proven  guilty").* 

number  of  the  other  CustomB  of  the  South;  there  are  none  of  them,  so  to 
speak,  which  do  not  provide  for  and  punish  adultery  and  rape:  ** Castelss^girat,'' 
26;  "Fossat,"  49;  "Montoussin."  6;  "Agen,"  19;  "Toulouse,"  156a;  "Albi," 
11:  "Montpellier,"  21:  "Baroelone,"  94,  110,  112;  "Acad.  L^gisl.  Toulouse," 
IV,  196;  Le  Palenc  ana  Dognon,  "Ii6zat,"  p.  94,  etc.  —  Note  the  pronessive 
degradation  of  the  punishments:  running  the  gauntlet  without  bemg  oound; 
authorization  to  keep  on  the  shirt  and  the  breeches;  optional  buying  off  for  a 
fine;  fine,  which  was  sometimes  not  venr  heavy.  The  penalty  of  running  the 
gauntlet  is  inflicted  in'  other  cases,  —  for  example,  the  thief  runs  through 
the  town  with  the  stolen  object  tied  to  his  neck:  liionUfftU  de  Baurjae,  20; 
PradkreSj  5.  —  Another  disgracing  punishment :  the  woman's  dress  was  cut  off 
above  the  knees:  Zypacua,  "Jus.  Belg.,"  "ac}.  1.,"  Jul.  7. — Glaason,  YI,  671; 
"F.  de  Nav.,"  4,  3;  '^F.  Real./'  4,  7;  Gut  Pape,  q.  206.  Disgracing  punish- 
ments are  frequent  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Grimnif  p.  711,  gives  a  long  list  of 
them;  carrying  a  dog  or  a  saddle  or  dragging  a  cart;  carrying  a  stone  (by  wo- 
men); straddlmg  a  donkey,  etc.  At  8pm  one  saw  "in  foro  Xftpidem  pohtum, 
catena  ferrea  alligatum,  quem  adulteiium  perpetrantes  per  dvitatem  ferre 
cogebantur." 

^  Under  such  conditions  that  it  required  a  great  deal  of  good  will  on  their 
part  to  undergo  the  legal  punishment:  "Agen,"  19;  "Tonneins,"  124.  No 
penalty  if  they  succeeded  m  escaping:  Lagrhef  "Dr.  dans  les  Pyi^n^/' 
p.  316. 

'  In  the  fifteenth  century  a  Lord  of  Craon  obtained  permission  from 
Louis  XI  to  keep  his  wife  shut  up  and  walled  in:  VioUety  p.  505.  Details  as 
to  this  penalty  in  Du  Cange,  see  "Adult."  (" Aragon.") 

*  ZypacuSf  loc,  cU,,  complains  because  this  crime  is  punished  "nimia  molli« 
ter."  IkLmhoudre  does  the  same  in  his  "Prat.  Crim.,''^91, 17.  The  old  prac- 
tice here  corresponds  with  literature  in  which  adultery  is  only  something  to 
be  laughed  at  (tales  and  fabliaux).  JEmdius^  "De  Appd.,"  6,  cites  an  old 
order  "de  uxoratis  scortatoribus^"  which  takes  jurisdiction  of  the  crime  of 
adulteiy  away  from  the  ecclesiastical  judges:  Fournd,  p.  53  (bibl.). 

*  "Glose"  on  "  Le  Ck>uvent,"  7^  5;  0.,  32,  a.  1.  She  wore  her  secular  clothing 
for  two  years  (or  for  such  other  time  as  it  pleased  the  courts  to  specify);  the 
husband  was  free  to  visit  her  and  even  to  take  her  back;  if  he  did  not  do  this 
before  the  expiration  of  the  time  which  had  been  fixed,  she  was  diaved,  veiled, 
and  she  put  on  the  religious  costume  of  the  house;  however,  the  husbana 
could  always  reclaim  her,  for  she  did  not  become  a  nun  ("the  coat  does  not 
make  the  monk");  it  also  resulted  from  this  that  she  did  not  become  civilly 
dead,  she  stiU  remained  able  to  bind  herself,  to  make  a  pit,  to  make  a  will, 
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For  the  judicial  procedure  there  was  sometimes  substituted  the 
delivery  of  an  order  of  arbitrary  arrest,^  with  the  object  of  avoid- 
ing scandalous  trials,  which  might  disgrace  the  family;  trials  which 
would  be  the  more  frequent  as  proof  became  more  accessible,  and 
at  the  same  time  more  uncertain  (official  reports,  writings,  wit- 
nesses). In  the  latest  stage  of  the  law  the  husband  alone  is 
authorized  to  accuse  his  wife  of  adultery  (excepting  in  cases  of 
connivance  and  scandal),'  but  in  theory  he  has  lost  the  right  of 
putting  her  to  death  if  he  surprises  her  in  a  flagrant  offense,  a  right 
in  which  we  must  see  a  very  persistent  trace  of  the  ''jus  vitse 
necisque"  of  primitive  times.'  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  he  does 
make  use  of  it,  it  is  not  difficult  for  him  to  obtain  a  pardon.^ 

§  126.  The  Same.  —  Civil  legislation  never  treated  adultery 
of  the  husband  as  it  did  that  of  the  wife.^  The  guilty  husband  is 
not  subject  to  any  penalty,  is  not  liable  to  have  the  judicial  sep- 
aration pronounced  against  him  because  of  this  fact,  and,  finally, 

_  « 

et€.  The  adulterous  wife  was  deprived  of  her  dower,  of  her  marriage  portion 
and  of  her  share  in  the  community,  which  were  conferred  upon  her  husband, 
absolutely;  she  recovered  all  these  rights  when  her  husband  took  her  back. 
Afl  far  as  the  accomplice  was  concerned,  the  punishment  varied  according  to 
circumstances  (pubhc  penance,  banishment,  galleys);  he  mioht  be  condemned 
to  pay  dvU  damages  to  the  husband:  Founvd,  pp.  122, 362;  Cfuyot,  see  "R^p/' 
Tms  was  the  work  of  jurisprudence:  Order  of  1622,  etc.j  Bceriua,  "D6cis.," 
279;  Pavorif  I,  22,  vol.  9.  Death  in  case  of  aggravating  curcumstances  (adul- 
tery with  a  man  servant):  ''L.  des  Drois,"  435.  In  England  the  wife  only 
lost  her  survivor's  portion  if  there  were  children  of  the  marriage:  Glasson^ 
Leht  op.  cU.:  Pollock  and  MaiUand,  II,  392  (recent  rule).  Contra,  German 
law:  Siobbe,  S  249,  I.  2. 

»  MerUn.  see  "Adultto";  Joly,  "Proems  des  Mirabeau,"  p.  104. 

*  Foumd,  p.  66  (prosecution  of  both  guilty  parties  necessarv).  Prescrip- 
tion of  five  years.  The  heirs  of  the  husband  could  carrv  on  the  accusation 
that  had  be^  begun  by  him,  but  only  with  the  object  of  obtaining  confisca- 
tion of  the  marriage  portion  and  of  the  property  taken  back  by  the  wife. 

'  "Schwabenspiegel,"  2.  22  (confiscation  of  the  person  and  possessions  of 
the  husband  who  takes  tne  law  into  his  own  hands)  cf.  Labaulaye,  p.  339. 
"Fuero  Real":  both  guilty  parties  are  turned  over  to  the  husband,  who  takes 


,  Laarhu, 
*  Cf.  ''Nbv.,^'  117,  15:  three  warningis  addressed  by  the  husband  to  the 
mw  whom  he  suspects  of  making  an  attempt  upon  the  honor  of  his  wife,  and 
a  right  to  kill  him  if  after  that  he  tdces  hun  unawares  even  in  conversation 


which  we  have  just  been  describing  was  really  like,  one  should  recall  the 
speech  of  the  husband  of  the  eighteenth  century  who  took  his  wife  unawares: 
"What  an  indiscretion  I  Madame,  suppose  it  had  been  anybody  but  mel" 
Gmeourl,  "La  Femme  au  XVIII«  s,,"  p.  234. 

*  Excepting  in  case  of  scandal  and  cruelty  (for  example,  the  husband  keeps 
a  mistieas  in  his  house:  Order  of  1543):  Foumd,  p.  19;  "Cod.  Th6od.,''  3, 
16,  1:  "Cod.  Just.,"  6,  17,  8;  Jiwenal,  "Sat.,"  2;  Montesquieu,  "Espr.  des 
Lois,'*  26,  8. 
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does  not  lose  the  right  to  demand  this  measure  against  his  wife  in 
case  she  shall  have  conmiitted  the  same  fault;  under  such  drcum- 
stances  he  is  simply  deprived  of  the  attainment  of  the  mArriage 
portion  and  the  privileges  of  a  married  man.  Unjustifiable  from 
the  religious  point  of  view,  this  inequality  between  the  spouses 
was  in  conformity  with  tradition  and  had  a  bearing  on  social  in- 
terests, because  the  adultery  of  the  wife,  thus  differing  from  that 
of  the  husband,  always  carries  with  it  the  risk  of  stripping  the 
family  by  causing  their  possesions  to  pass  to  strangers,  and,  by 
reason  of  the  doubt  which  it  throws  upon  paternity,  it  compro- 
mises the  situation  of  the  legitimate  children  themselves. 
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Topic  6.    Dissolution  of  Marioage 


1 127.  The    Death    of    one    of    the 
Spouses. 

128.  IMvoroe.    The  Lower  Empire. 

129.  The  Gennanic  Law. 

130.  Canon  Law. 

131.  Judicial  Separation. 


§  132.  The  Jurisprudence  of  the  Par- 
liaments. 

§  133.  Reaction  against  Indissolubil- 
ity.   The  Reformation. 

§  134.  The  Philosophers  of  the  Eight- 
eenth Centurv. 

§  135.  Revolutionary  Laws. 


§  127.  The  Death  of  one  of  the  Spouses  is  the  only  cause  of 
the  dissolution  of  marriage,  at  least  in  the  conception  which  pre- 
vailed with  regard  to  it.  Absence,  however  prolonged  it  may 
be,  does  not  sever  the  religious  bond;  the  same  as  regards  civil 
death;  ^  the  pecuniary  effects  of  marriage  may  indeed  cease,  but 
the  sacrament  survives.  The  spouse  whose  status  remains  the 
same  has  not  the  power  to  take  advantage  of  this  situation  in 
order  to  contract  a  fresh  union. 

§  128.  Divorce.  The  Lower  Empire.  —  The  indissolubility  of 
marriage  seems  to  have  been  unknown  in  primitive  law.  Rome 
made  use  of  divorce  under  two  forms:  1st,  by  mutual  consent; ' 
2d,  by  repudiation  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  spouses,  sometimes 
for  just  causes  or  causes  determined  by  law,  and  sometimes  for 
incompatibility  of  disposition.  Forms  were  no  more  requisite  in 
the  case  of  divorce  than  they  were  in  that  of  marriage.  The  ''  Lex 
Julia,  de  adulteriis"  merely  provided  that  a  notification  of  the 
repudiation  should  be  given  before  seven  witnesses*  (ordinarily 
by  the  consent  of  the  "  libellus  repudii  ")•  As  to  the  guilty  spouse, 
it  was  sufficient  to  punish  him  by  means  of  pecimiary  penalties, 
less  with  the  object  of  avoiding  divorce  than  to  make  up  for  the 
unjust  injury  inflicted  upon  the  other  spouse.  With  the  Christian 
emperors  the  law  changed.^    Constantine  in  331  inflicts  the  most 

'  As  to  abeenoei  cf. 
Order  of  Aug.  4,  1670  y.^ 
by  reniwson.     Formalities 
'*Th«Be,'^1887. 

•  "Cod.  Th^od.,"  3,  16,  1;  "Cod.  Just.."  6.  17.  8;  "Nov.,"  134,  11;  140; 
"L  Rom.,"  "Wia.,"  ''int.,"  "Cod.  Th4od.,"  3,  16, 1;  Pavien.  21,  1  ("Nov. 
TWod.,"  12):  "F.  Sinn.,"  19;  "Andec.,"  66;  Undenbrog.  84;  MeynxaLp.  69. 

'  Drock,  '^Du  Divorce  dans  la  Synasogue,"  1840;  Sddm,  "Uxor  Ebraica," 
1695;  "Deuter.,"  zziv,  1.  If  the  wife  aoee  not  find  favor  before  her  husband 
because  he  finds  there  is  something  disgraceful  about  her,  he  shaU  write  her 
a  letter  of  divorce. 

*  Wp.,  "Reg.,"  6»  la 
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severe  punishments  upon  the  spouse  who  repudiates  the  other 
without  just  cause  and  limits  these  to  three:  if  the  husband  is  a 
homicidei  a  poisoner,  or  despoiler  of  graves;  if  the  woman  is  an 
adulteress,  a  poisoner,  or  a  procuress.^  One  can  say  that  here  we 
have  the  first  Christian  law  against  divorce.  It  is  again  to  be 
foimd  in  the  Breviary  of  Alaric  and  the  Paphian. 

§  129.  The  Oermanio  Law'  started  from  a  more  archaic  condi- 
tion, where  the  husband  alone  had  the  power  to  repudiate  his  wife, 
perhaps  first  of  all  without  any  cause,  but  evidently  at  a  very  early 
period  with  the  danger  of  exposing  himself  to  the  vengeance  of  her 
relatives,  if  he  sent  her  away  without  the  customary  motives' 
(adultery,  etc.).^  Divorce  by  mutual  consent  took  its  place  in 
the  Barbarian  law,  which  felt  the  Roman  influence,'  and  one  also 
finds  therein,  alongside  of  the  repudiation  for  just  cause  *  on  the 
part  of  the  husband,  as  an  exception,  it  is  true,  a  corresponding 
repudiation  of  the  husband  by  the  wife;  fiu-thermore  it  seems 
that  the  inequality  had  not  disappeared,  for  if  the  wife  leaves  her 
husband  without  cause  ^  she  b  subject  to  corporal  pimishment,^ 

1  "Ckxi.  Th^od.,"  3,  16,  1.  The  guilty  spouse  loses  gifts  made  because  of 
the  marriage;  and  the  other  spouse  can  remarry.  The  spouse  who  rep»udiate3 
the  other  without  cause  loses  these  same  gifts;  should  it  be  the  wife,  her 
punishment  is  deportation;  should  it  be  the  husband,  he  is  not  alloWM  to 
remarry,  or,  if  he  should  do  so,  the  wife  has  a  rijdit  to  take  possession  of  the 
marriage  portion  of  the  second  wife:  "L.  Rom.  yfis,"  3,  16,  1,  2;  Papien,  21; 
''  Petrus,"  3, 7.  This  law  is  slightly  modified  by  c.  2.  t&.  (421) ;  subsequent  legis- 
lation (which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  applied  in  Cvaul?)  rev^ted  to  less 
severe  rules:  ''Cod.  Just.,"  5,  17.  8. 

*  Heusler,  ''Inst.,"  S  ISZ;  Schroeder,  §  35  (p.  303):  Loening,  "Srchenr.," 
IL  612  et  seq,;  Gnmm,  "R.  A.,"  454;  Mi3idet,  ''Orig.,"  p.  57;  DamU, 
"Etudes,"  pcusim, 

»  "Wis.,''  3,  6;  Oreg,  T.,  3,  27;  6,  3;  "Fr^6g.,"  5,  30;  ^thOb,,  79  et  teq. 

*  Two  systems  sometimes  practised  simultaneously:  (a)  composition  paid 
to  the  relatives  of  the  wife;  '^Bai.,"  7.  14;  "Pactus  Alam.,"  3,  2;  Grimoald, 
6;  "Burg.,"  34  (to  the  wife).  —  (b)  taking  back  of  her  personal  possessions 
by  the  wife  and  right  to  demand  her  marriage  portion  (Germamc)  or  even 
pecuniary  penalties  for  the  benefit  of  the  wife:  Ibid,  and  "Wis.,"  3, 6, 1.  All 
the  more  so  are  gifts  made  by  the  wife  to  the  husband  cancelled.  As  to  the 
le^^l  share  of  the  survivor^  cf.  infra,  — Same  pecuniary  consequences  when  the 
wife  leaves  her  husband  for  just  cause,  and  the  opposite  consequences  when 
the  husband  legally  repudiates  her. 

*  "Burg.,"  21,  34;  "Alam.."  3,  2  (equal  partition  of  the  "lectaria";  the 
wife  has  what  the  law  gives  ner);  Rozi^e,  111-114;  TJi^venin,  nos.  8,  23,  41; 


(profanation  of  the  grave,  the  preparing  of  poison). 

'  "\^.,"  3.  5,  5;  6,  2:  the  husbanof  has  morals  which  are  against  nature 
(cf.  Noodkerk,  "De  Matrim.,"  1733),  or  wishes  to  prostitute  his  wife:  "Rothy" 
195  et  seq.;  or  treats  her  as  a  sorceress,  or  makes  an  attempt  upon  her  life, 
etc.:  Grimoaldf  6  and  8:  bigamy. 

•  "In  luto  neoetur";  "Burg.,"  34,  1;  Onmm,  601;  Schroeder,  p.  330.   The 
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whereas  the  husband  under  similar  circumstances  b  merely  ex- 
posed to  pecuniaiy  penalties.^  If  it  was  the  custom  to  establish 
divorce  by  a  writingi'  it  does  not  appear  that  this  was  an  indis- 
pensable form,  nor  that  there  were  any  particular  formalities 
other  than  the  latter. 

§  130.  Canon  Law.'  —  At  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  Christ 
nothing  foreshadowed  the  disappearance  of  an  institution  so 
widespread  in  all  the  ancient  world  (Jews,  Greeks,  Romans). 
But  it  was  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity  and  the  triumph  of 
the  new  religion  must  carry  with  it  its  suppression.  The  Gospel  * 
and  the  Epistles  of  the  Apostles  ^  condemned  it;  they  proclaimed 
the  new  principle  of  the  indissolubility  of  marriage;  the  spouses 
should  always  be  ready  to  pardon  an  injury  which  they  have 
received  at  one  another's  hands;  charity  obliges  them  never  to 
separate  from  one  another  without  the  hope  of  returning.*  One 
of  the  principal  texts  upon  this  question,  the  passage  from  St. 
Matthew,  v,  31,  32,  lent  itself,  however,  to  discussion,  in  setting 
aside  repudiation  caused  by  the  adultery  of  the  wife.  The 
prevailing  opinion  among  the  Fathers  of  the  Church^  is  that 
even  m  this  case  divorce  is  prohibited;  the  husband  should  take 
back  his  wife  who  repents  of  her  fault;  he  has  the  right  and  it  is 
his  duty  to  separate  himself  from  the  wife  who  persists,  but  he 
has  no  right  to  remarry.^    With  St.  Augustine*  it  triumphed, 

abduction  of  the  married  woman  seems  to  have  dissolved  the  marriage  in  the 
very  old  law:  see  "Betrothals":  "Alam.,"  51,  62;  "^thelbirt,"  31. 

•  "Burg.,"  34,  4:  he  leaves  his  house  and  his  possessions  to  his  wife  and 
Wsduldren.  Cf.  "Cod.  Thdod. ,"  3,  16,  1;  "Int.,"  §  2  of  the  "L.  Burg."  gives 
the  previously  existing  law;  "\^.,"  3,  6,  1;  "Bai.,^'  8,  15. 

'  "Form.  Andec.,"  56,  etc.    Competence  of  the  civil  tribunals. 
»  OraHan,  0.,  32,  q.  7  ei  aeq.:  Dig.  X,  4  19:  Richter,  §  286  (bibl). 

•  "Marie," X,  11. 12;  "Luke,*'  xvi,  18  (absolute indissolubility);  "Matth.,"  v, 
31.  Cf,  Sdden,  "Uxor  Ebraica  s.  de  Nupt.  et  Div.,"  1695. 

•  Paid,  "Rom.,"  vii,  13;  "1  Cor.,"  vu,  10-11,  39;  "Ephes.,"  v,  21. 

•  "Le  Pasteur  d'Hermas,"  "Mand.,"  IV,  1  (Gratian,  C,  34,  q.  1,  c.  7). 
»  Perrone,  "De  Matrim.  Christ.,"  1858,  III,  p.  243. 

•  OraHan,  C,  32,  q.  7;  Tertidlian,  "adv.  Marcion .  . .,"  4,  34  (cf.  Pothier, 
"Manage,"  no.  489):  right  of  the  husband  to  repudiate  his  adulterous  wife. 
Origm,^* In  Math.,"  4,  22;  Ckryaost,  "De  Lubello  Repudii."— 5<.  Epiphany, 
"Adv.  HflBr.,"  39  (59}.  4;  AitenTis,  "In  Math.,"  19,  3;  St  AuguaHne,  "De 
Adult.  Conj.."  2,  2  (idea  of  the  death  of  the  adulterous  spouse,  <^.  Mosaic 
law,  death  oi  the  wife).  The  Eastern  Church  has  kept  divorce  (as  a  necessary 
evil)  but  only  for  a  determined  cause  (adultery  of  th^  wife,  attempt  by  one 
of  the  spouses  upon  the  life  of  the  other,  impotence  of  the  husband,  absence, 
tlie  husband  havmg  a  concubine,  etc.):  "Nov.,"  117;  Zhisman,  729;  VerinQf 
"Kirchenr.,"  p.  329;  Jovanovic,  "Bull.  Soc.  L^.  Comp.,"  1885;  "Acad.  L6g, 
Toul.."  1802. 

* '  Tr.  de  Adulterinis  Conjugiis"  (St.  Matthew  allows  the  husband  to  send 
away  his  wife  who  is  an  adulteress,  but  not  to  remarry,  which  would  have  been 
a  violatkm  of  the  Christian  principle  of  equality  between  the  spouses):  "De 
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for  the  celebrated  doctor  had  the  ingenuity  to  connect  it  with  the 
idea  that  marriage  was  a  sacrament,  an  image  of  the  union  of 
Christ  and  the  Church,  and  no  less  indissoluble  than  the  latter:  ^ 
it  became  almost  a  dogma. 

Before  the  ninth  century  ecclesiastical  discipline  is,  however, 
not  very  firm  (Decrees  of  Councils  *  and  Penitentiab).'  Divorce 
is  practiced  in  the  Prankish  State  without  the  Church  offering  any 
opposition.  In  the  ecclesiastical  Capitularies,  at  the  end  of  the 
eighth  century,  exceptions  are  still  brought  to  bear  upon  the  in- 
dissolubility.^ The  principle  laid  down  as  absolute  ,by  the  Ca- 
pitularies of  789  and  829  *  was  not  yet  fully  enough  accepted  •  to 
provide  against  the  serious  difficulties  which  the  divorce  of  Lothaire 
and  Teutberge  ^  encountered  in  857;  it  required  all  the  energies  of 
the  pope,  Nicholas  I,  to  make  it  respected.  Moreover,  the  prac- 
tice of  divorce  was  so  firmly  rooted  in  the  Customs  that  it  has  left 
traces  in  the  final  doctrine  of  the  Church,  as  it  was  formulated 
by  Gratian  and  the  Decretals.^ 

Nuptiis  "  I,  10-21.  However,  "De  Fide  et  Oi>.,"  19,  he  admits  that  the  hus- 
band  who  contracts  a  new  union  only  commits  a  pardonable  sin.  But  the 
"Tr.  de  Adult.,  C."  is  more  recent. 

1  Cf.  Gratian,  C,  27,  q.  2,  c.  19  et  seq.;  C,  32,  q.  7;  34,  q.  1. 

>  Ehnre,  305  (c.  9:  no  penalty  against  the  man  who  remarries);  ''Aries,"  314, 
c.  24;  "Angers,"  463;  "Vannes,"  465^  etc.;  Loening,  II,  609.  A  more  severe 
tendency  in  the  letters  of  the  popes:  (Greg.  //  to  Boniface,  726:  Jaff6,  "  Monum. 
Mogunt.,"  p.  89;  Innocent  I  to  Kxu^e  of  Toulouse,  405;  LaXm,  2, 1254)  and  in 
the  Council  of  the  eighteenth  century  ("Frioul,"  796;  "Paris,"  829;  "Nantes," 
"Tribur,"  895). 

*  Some  of  them  tolerate  divorce  by  mutual  consent:  "Th^od.,"  2,  12,  7; 
"Can.  Greg.,"  65;  others,  repudiation  with  just  cause  (adultery  of  the  wife,  im- 

ritence  of  the  husband,  captivity  of  one  of  the  spouses,  etc.):  Hinschiaa.  "Z. 
Kirch.,"  20,  66;  Waseerachleben,  "Bussordn.,"  214,  401. 

*  Exceptions:  adultery  of  the  wife,  or  even  lack  of  virginity;  leprosy  or 
impotence  of  the  husbacui;  entering  a  monasterv  by  one  of  the  spouses;  slav- 
erv;  complicity  in  an  attempt  upon  the  life  of  the  husband;  the  wife  does  not 
follow  the  husband  when  he  leaves  the  province:  "Soissons,"  744; "  Compi^gne," 
757;  Verberie,  758  or  768;  VioOet,  445;  "Ass.  J^rus.,"  "C.  des  B.,"  172  (175): 
leprosy,  or  "li  put  trop  fi^rement  le  nez"  or  "pisse  aucune  nuit  au  lit."  The 
inviJid  should  enter  reugion,  the  other  spouse  remarries:  "F.  de  Morlaas,"  357; 
cf.  "  Deuter.."  xxiv,  1.  These  decisions,  which  are  foimd  in  Gratian,  have  given 
rise  to  annulment  of  marriage  for  impotence  and  mistake  as  to  condition. 

»  "Cap.,"  789,  43:  829.  3  and  c.  21;  Boret,  I,  56;  II,  18,  46;  "Capit.,"  I, 
42;  VI.  87.  235  (whether  the  husband  remains  single  or  whether  he  for^ves  in 
case  ot  aaultery  of  his  wife).  —  Sanction:  (a)  rdigious, — excommumcation, 
public  penance;  (b)  civil:  the  count  puts  the  offender  in  irons  and  in  prison 
until  the  matter  shall  be  carried  before  the  emperor. 

*  Sdralek,  "Hincmar,"  126:  Scherer,  34,  50;  Freisen,  801. 

»  Guizot,  "Hist,  de  la  Qvihs.  en  France,"  27;  /.  leambert,  I,  150  (Louis  VII 
and  Alienor):  Lot.  "Les  Dem.  Carol.,"  p.  366  (Adelaide,  wife  of  Louis  V 
"le  Faineant ^'  and  William  of  Aries);  Quinquet  de  Monjour,  "indissolubility 
du  Mariage,"  Thdse,  1901;  DumiM,  id.,  1902. 

»  Gratian,  C,  32,  q.  7;  Dig.  X,  "de  Divort";  P.  Lombard,  "Sent.,"  4,  35. 
Cf.  marriage  contracted,  but  not  consummated:  "Trent,"  a.  24,  c.  7,  does 
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§131.  Jadidal  Separation.^  —  The  word  "dlTortium"  did  not 
disappear  from  the  language  of  the  law  and  served  to  designate: 
1st  The  separation  of  the  spouses  in  the  case  of  anulment  of  the 
marriage.'  2d.  Judicial  separation  or  separation  of  domicile,^ 
pronounced  by  the  ecclesiastical  judge  ^  in  certain  settled  cases : 
adultery  of  the  wife,  serious  ill-treatment  on  the  part  of  the 
husband,  and,  finally,  apostasy  or  heresy  of  one  of  the  spouses 
(spiritual  fornication).  The  adultery  of  the  husband  excused 
that  of  the  wife,  and  it  carried  with  it  separation,  if  the  wife, 
without  blame  on  her  part,  demanded  it.  Cohabitation  and 
the  conjugal  duty  ceased  to  be  obligatory,  but  reconciliation 
was  possible.* 

§  132.  The  JuriBprudence  of  the  Parliameiits  during  the  mo- 
narchic period  regulated  the  separation  of  domicile.*  The  causes 
were  left,  as  a  general  thing,  to  the  opinion  of  the  judge  (for  ex- 
ample, bad  treatment,  refusal  of  the  necessaries  of  life).^  At  the 
same  time,  the  adultery  of  the  wife  always  had  the  effect  of  carry- ' 
ing  with  it  separation,  if  it  were  asked  for  by  the  husband;  it ' 
was  not  the  same  thing  in  the  case  of  that  of  the  husband.^ 
"Much  should  a  wise  woman  suffer  and  endure,"  says  Beau- 
manoir,  "before  she  puts  herself  away  from  the  society  of  her 
husband." 

From  the  moment  when  the  separation  takes  place  only  for 
certain  causes  the  intervention  of  the  judge  is  necessary,  and  it 
was  the  secular  judge  who  here,  as  in  many  other  cases,  took  the 

not  anathematixe  those  who  profess  that  marriage  is  not  indissoluble  (Greeks). 
Cf,  annulment  of  marriage. 
»  CoKi,  "De  Separ.  Thori,"  1866;  Bard,  "Thtee,"  1874. 

*  "Sachsensp. ''  m,  74;  Pollock  and  MaiOand,  II,  391;  LaUea,  p.  237; 
"Sietc  Part./'  IV,  10;  ^'F.  de  Morlaas,"  357. 

'  "Quoaa  torum  et  mensam/'  but  not  "quoad  foedns  et  vinculum'':  fToa- 
tteiwM  IV,  "De  Div.";  Sanchez,  I,  X;  Van  JEspen,  2,  15. 

«  VioOet,  446,  4,  dtes  an  Oider  of  the  year  1378  ("Arch.  Nat.,"  XIi»,  27, 
fo.  llro)  dealing  with  a  separation  by  mutual  consent:  this  is  an  anonialy: 
Luehaire,  "Loufi  le  Gros,"  no.  430;  Beaum.j  67;  "Siete  Part.,"  VI,  12. 

*  The  husband  mav  even  compel  the  wife  who  conmiits  adultery  to  once 
more  take  up  thdr  life  together:  HMcourL  "Loix  Ecclds.,"  Q.  VI;  Lancelot, 
'•Inst.,"2,  13;  5oncto,  I,  X. 

*  LoueL  8.  643;  FerrQre,  see  Ouyot  (and  bibl.);  Pothier.  "Tr.  du  Contrat  de 
Manage,''  6,  3.  England:  the  Courts  of  the  Church  only  lost  jurisdiction  of 
testimoiual  and  testamentary  actions  in  1867. 

'  But  not  the  illness  or  dementia  of  one  spouse. 

*  Beaumanoirf  67,  4,  only  considers  the  fact  of  the  hiisband's  maintaining 
a  concubine  in  the  conjugal  home  to  the  knowledge  of  his  neighbors  as  a 
cause  for  separation:  "Joetice,"  p.  196;  "L.  des  Drois,"  773;  OauHer,  "Che- 
^rie,"  p.  360.  CJ.  in  this  sense  the  English  law  (which,  however,  aomits  of 
compensation  for  torts  conmiitted  by  one  spouse  upon  the  other):  Glaeeon, 
"Inst  Anglet,"  VI,  180.  .r  *-         *- 
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place  of  the  ecclesiastical  judge.  The  swom  statement  of  a  spouse 
was  not  looked  upon  as  a  sufficient  proof;  except  for  this,  volun- 
tary separations  would  have  been  too  easy  a  matter.  Separation 
does  not  dissolve  the  tie  of  marriage;  it  frees  the  spouse  from  the 
duty  of  cohabitation/  but  not  from  the  duty  of  fidelity;  the  hus- 
band even  retains  a  part  of  the  husband's  power.  Separate 
maintenance  is  a  compulsory  consequence  of  judicial  separation.^ 
§  133.  Reaction  affainst  IndlBSolubUlty.  The  Reformation.  — 
The  indissolubility  of  marriage  is  the  result  of  religious  ideas: 
Christian  charity,  texts  of  Scripture,  conception  of  the  sacrament. 
Once  it  had  passed  to  the  stage  of  an  official  doctrine,  the  theo- 
logians bethought  themselves  to  justify  it  by  reasons  drawn  from 
natural  law.'  A  most  idle  assumption,  if  one  considers  the  ancient 
law,  but  one  which  is  inspired  by  a  very  high  ideal,  by  the  thought 
that  a  single  union  is  compatible  with  the  dignity  of  life  (^'unum 
corpus,  una  vita")-  There  is  no  doubt  that  divorce  is  an  evil  for 
the  spouses  themselves,  and  still  more  so  for  their  children;  but 
the  question  is  whether  there  are  not  circumstances  under  which 
it  is  a  lesser  evil  than  cohabitation  in  a  hypocritical  manner,  or 
discord  and  contempt  on  both  sides,  or  the  judicial  separation  ac- 
companied by  a  life  of  irregularities.  The  Catholic  Church  itself, 
in  spite  of  its  intolerance,  has  had  to  make  concessions,  because, 
according  to  its  doctrine,  the  indissolubility  is  not  perfect  unless 
the  marriage  is  consummated,^  and  because  the  annulment  of 
the  marriage  sometimes  degenerates  into  a  divorce  in  disguise.^ 
The  Reformed  Church,  as  a  consequence  of  its  adherence  to  the 
Bible  in  preference  to  the  New  Testament,  and  by  force  of  prac- 
tical necessity,  reacted  against  the  excess  which  had  come  about 

^  Children  bom  after  separation:  Beaumanoirj  18,  6. 

>  "Olim/'  III,  152  (1304).  As  to  capacitv  of  the  wife  who  has  been  sepflr 
rated,  <^.  infra,  ''System  of  Possessions  as  between  Spouses,''  'Tower  of  the 
Husband." 

»  "Trente,"  sess.  24,  c.  7;  "Cat^ch.  Rom.,"  "De  Matrim. «'  1,  11;  SyUabus 
"Err.  de  Matr.,"  8,  67;  Encycl.  "Arcan.  Div."  of  Leo  XIII,  Feb.  10,  1880. 
Also  motives  of  positive  divine  law;  "Gen.,"  ii,  23  ("erunt  duo  in  came  una"); 
Dig.  X,  1,  36,  11,  4,  19,  8;  "in  VI,''  3,  15,  1;  but  if  it  had  been  based  on  this 
idea  they  would  have  recognized  the  fact  that  marriage  among  the  infidels 
was  indissoluble;  also,  how  account  for  divorce  among  the  Hebrews?  St. 
Thomas,  "Summ.  Th.,"  2  a,  2  oc,  q.  164,  2  c. 

*  SMing,  p,  98,  Dig.  X,  4.  13,  2.  Cases  which  were  rather  numerous  at 
first,  but  wmch  were  actually  restricted:  vow  of  chastity  by  one  spouse 
("Ck)nc.  Trente,"  24,  6:  qf.  "Cod.  Just.,"  1,  3,  62,  3).  dispoisation  of  the 
Pope  {Richier  and  ScktUte,  "Cone.  Trid.,''  251;  ''Acta  8.  SecBs,"  17,  353;  18, 
196;  22, 262:  23, 476);  marriage  of  infidels  (Dig.  X,  4, 19, 7:  3, 22, 6;  3,  33, 1). 

*  Especially  for  the  benefit  of  those  in  power;  qf,  I<iapoleon's  divorce: 
"B.  Ch.,"  1896,  197  (Louis  XII). 
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It  admitted  of  divorce/  at  least  in  cases  of  adultery,'  in  conf  onnity 
with  the  passage  from  St.  Matthew,  and  when  one  of  the  spouses 
deserted  the  other  *  or  was  guilty  of  cruelty  to  the  other.*  A  very 
widespread  opinion  even  came  to  be  maintained  that  divorce  was 
lawful  every  time  the  union  between  the  spouses  was  broken  be- 
cause their  affections  had  ceased,  for  it  was  no  longer  an  image 
of  the  union  of  Christ  and  the  Church.  The  legislation  of  Protes- 
tant countries  conformed  more  or  less  absolutely  to  these  theories.^ 
§  134.  The  PhiloBophen  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  ^  attacked 

1  Friedberg,  §  160  (bibl.);  RicJUer,  '<Z.  Gesch.  d.  Ehescheid.  in  Ev.  K.," 
imiGriOmer,  ^'Ueb.  Desertio,"  1882;  Mosadorf,  1740. 

«  Th.  de  Bkze"T>e  Repudiis,"  15e&-1610;  "Tr.  du  Divorce  par  FAdultto," 
1586;  Lulher,  "M^moires,''  trans,  by  Michdet,  IL  60  and  paaaim;  ''V.  Ehel 
Leben,"  1622;  ef.  Strampffj  op.  cU,,  364;  Richier,  "Kirchenordn.,"  1, 29.  Milton 
eent  away  his  wife  soon  alter  his  mama^e  in  1643  because  ''he  had  discovered 
that  she  was  stupid,'^  and,  in  order  to  lustif^  himself,  he  wrote  a  book  upon 
the  subject  of  divorce,  wnich  the  Presbyterians  wanted  to  bum.  He  tnen 
defended  his  conduct  by  two  new  treatises,  ''Tetrachordon^'  and  "Colaste- 
rion,"  1645.  C/.  Pivorces  of  Henr^  Vlll.  Furthermore,  a  statute  of  this 
aovereip  still  proclaimed  indissolubility.  Divorce  did  not  enter  into  English 
legifihition  untu  later  on,  without  there  being  any  general  law  to  establish  it; 
in  1666  Pariiament  granted  to  Lord  Ross,  who  was  judicially  separated  from 
hb  wife,  permission  to  marry  again;  henceforth  it  required  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment, —  that  is  to  say,  a  special  law  to  obtain  a  divorce.  The  e3^>enses  of 
this  procedure  were  so  great  that  divorce  was  a  privilege  of  the  aristocracy. 
The  Law  of  1857  placea  it  within  the  reach  of  everybody  by  the  institution 
of  the  Divorce  Court,  which  took  the  place  of  the  ecclesiastical  tribunab  and 
Parliament  at  one  and  the  same  time:  Glasson,  "Inst.  Angl.."  V.  90;  VI,  177; 
L^,  "Dr.  Angl.,''  58:  AWrecht,"  "Verbrechen  u.  Strafen  aJs  Ehescheidungs- 
grund,"  1903  (m  the  '^Kirchenrechtl.  Abhandl."  by  StuU);  De  Maulde,  "Pio- 
c^  politiques  sous  Louis  XII,''  1885  (impublished). 

*  "Cor.,"  vii,  15.  Luther;  fraudulent  abandonment  outside  of  anv  religious 
motive  {Strampff,  354,  381,  386,  399).  He  also  admits  of  divorce  for  serious 
causes:  Bowuet,  ''Hist,  des  Variations." 

*  MelandUhon,  "De  Conjug.,"  1551;  qf.  Schneidewin,  "Tract.  Connub.," 
p.  468. 

*  Stnwey  "De  Jure  Divort.,"  1724. 

*  Before  them  in  the  sixteenth  centurv:  Montaigne,  "Essais,"  2,  15;  Char^ 
roil,  "Sagesse,"  1,  6:  Bodin,  "R6publ.,"  1,  3;  in  the  seventeenth  century 
Ontiua,  Pyffendorff,  uxke,  and  Milton  in  ms  vigorous  pamphlets,  and  Que- 
vedo,  in  his  satirical  writings.  In  the  eighteenth  century  the  partisans  of 
(fivorce  increased  in  number:  Montesquieu,  "L.  Pers.,"  116;  "Esp.  des  Lois," 
23,  2;  Voltaire,  "Diet.  Philos.,"  see  "Manage,  Droit  Canonique";  "M6m. 
d'un  Magistrat  ^crit  vers  1764";  Touaeaint.  "Les  Moeurs,"  1748;  Lcurie, 
"Des  Corps  Politiques,"  1764,  c.  8;  d^HoSbach,  Helvetiua,  etc.  Diderot  in  his 
"Suppl^ent  su  Voyage  de  Bougainville,"  1773,  goes  further  than  this  and 
extols  a  sort  of  marriage  for  a  term,  about  which  the  Marechal  de  Saxe  had 
also  thought  ("Reflexions  sur  la  Propagation  de  TEsp^e  Humaine,  Reveries." 
1754);  cf,  the  consequences  of  "Bllve  de  d'Alembert."  Helvetiiu,  "De 
I'Homme,"  sec.  8:  suppression  of  marriage  and  education  of  children  by  the 
State^  at  least  for  the  boiefit  of  the  best,  the  most  industrious,  and  the  most 
mteihgent  of  them.  Cf,  pamphlets,  which  seem  to  be  like  preparatory  work 
for  the  Revolutionary  mws,  and  the  best  known  of  which  is  "Uri  d'un  Hon- 
0^  Honune,"  1768;  the  author,  PhUibert,  who  was  Prstor  at  Landau,  de- 
mands divorce  by  snowing  tihat  it  is  not  contrary  to  the  Catholic  religion, 
that  it  is  favorable  to  go^  monds  and  useful  to  the  State.    Reproduced  in 
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indissolubility  in  the  name  of  individual  liberty  and  natural  law.^ 
According  to  them  marriage  is  only  a  contract,  which  can  be  dis- 
solved like  any  other  (reciprocal  agreement);  it  is  a  good  policy 
to  favor  divorce,  because  ill-^assorted  unions,  when  people  persist 
in  continuing  them,  remain  sterile.'  The  relaxing  '  of  morals  and 
the  examples  of  the  Protestant  countries  ^  contributed  more  than 
any  argument  to  the  propagation  of  these  doctrines.^ 

§  135.  Revolutionary  Lawi.^  —  The  Revolution,^  in  seculariz- 
ing marriage  and  declaring  that  it  constituted  merely  a  dvil  con- 
tract,^ independent  of  the  sacrament  which  was  applicable  to 
various  religious  beliefs,  some  admitting  and  others  rejecting 
divorce,  could  not  fail  to  break  with  the  Catholic  principle  of  in- 
dissolubility.* One  must  also  admit  that  it  was  influenced  in  this 
by  the  philosophical  notions  of  the  eighteenth  century.^® 

Cerfvcl,  **IApA,  du  Divorce/'  1769.  See  to  the  same  effect:  "M6m.  8.  la 
Population/'  1768  (reproduced  in  ''Entretieos  but  le  Div./'  by  cie  7 . . ., 
1770);  "Cri  d'une  Honn^  Femme,"  1770;  "Intdr^t  dee  FemmeB  au  B6ta- 
bliss.  du  Divorce,"  1777  ("Le  So.  dee  Maiaons");  ''Gontrat  Conjugal/'  1781. 
C/.  ''CkMie  de  rHumanitd,"  1778  (see  "Divoice'O;  D.  Calmei,  '*  Sarnie  Bible," 
III,  62,  1779. 

^  M<miaifne,  2,  15;  Maniesqideu,  "Lett.  Pers./'  16;  VoUai^  "Diet  Fhi- 
los.,"  see  "Mariage,"  "Divorce." 

«  Ibid.,  VoUaire,  "Diet.  Philos.,"  see  "Adults." 

*  Italy:  "patiti,"  "cavaleiri  serventi":  Saivioli,  no.  180.  Lavie  asks  him- 
self if  divorce  corrupts  morab,  or  if  it  is  corrupt  morals  that  are  responsible 
for  an  increase  in  divorce  Oaneourt,  "La  Femme  au  XVIII*  a.";  "tfist.  de 
la  Soci6t6  Fr.  pend.  la  Involution,  pend.  le  Directoire." 

*  To  which  de  Bonald  replies  with  Mme.  Necker  tliat  Protestant  oountries 
do  not  have  divorce;  to  attnbute  the  good  morals  of  these  countries  to  the  abil- 
ity to  f^et  divorces  is  the  same  thing  as  giving  the  credit  for  the  n>od  health 
of  the  mhabitants  of  a  country  to  a  doctor  who  has  never  been  called  in. 

*  However,  there  are  only  two  "Cahiers"  which  demanded  divorce  in  179& 
("Th^atins"  at  Paris.  Fleury-Mirogis). 

*  M.  (TAnteMe,  '^Rev.  de  la  Rdvol.,"  H,  206,  473  (1883);  Sagnac,  282; 
Danuu,  "Thhae"  1897;  McJie^  1900;  </.  Naquet,  op.  cU.;  '^Rdigion  Pio- 
pri6t6,  Famille,''  1869. 

»  MaHany,  "Tr.  de  la  Loi  du  Divorce,"  1789:  Henn^,  "Du  Divorce," 
1789-1792  (aiso:  "Petition  k  TAss.  Nationals  par  Montaigne,  Chanon;  etc./' 
1791,  extracts  from  authors  favorable  to  divorce,  with  bibliography);  LMuniL 
"L^gitim.  du  Div.,"  1789;  "Obs.,"  by  CanUe  tPAntraiguea,  1789;  by 
BoudiotUf  1790.  In  almost  all  these  wntings  the  lawfulness  of  divorce  is 
discussed  and  maintained  from  the  religious  point  of  view.  See,  as  bdng 
contra  to  this:  Chapt  de  RasHgnae.  "Accord  de  la  Rdvti.  et  de  la  Raison 
contre  le  Divorce/*  1790;  Barrud,  "Lettres  s.  le  Divorce,"  1790;  Mme.  Necker, 
"R^exions  s.  le  Divorce,"  1794;  D.  Hume,  18th  Essay. 

*  The  Decree  of  Sept.  20,  1792,  maintainH  that  "a  number  of  spouses  have 
not  waited  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  advantages  given  by  the  constitutional 
provision  according  to  which  marriage  is  onhr  a  civil  contract,  unUl  the  law 
should  have  regulated  the  method  and  the  enect  of  divorce." 

*  Faulconj  'Tr^ois  Hist,  de  I'Etabliss.  du  Divorce,"  1800. 

^^  In  arguinff,  as  was  done,  upon  the  inalienability  of  the  liberty  of  the  in- 
dividual ahd  the  natural  inconstancy  of  man,  they  should  have  admitted  of 
marriage  for  a  term,  polvgamy,  etc.  C/.  Diderot,  the  maniage  of  Saxe^  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse  (in  the  time  of  Luther,  "Mtooires,"  U,  60). 
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Following  various  propositions  or  speeches  which  produced  no 
effect,  and  after  a  lengthy  discussion,^  the  principle  of  divorce 
was  sanctioned  by  the  Legislative  Assembly.'  It  was  by  implicar 
tion  contained  in  the  Constitution  of  1791,  which  declared  that 
maniage  was  but  a  dvil  contract.  The  Decree  of  September  20, 
1792,  carried  out  the  new  constitution.  IMvoroe  was  allowed  in 
three  cases:  for  specified  causes,  by  mutual  consent,  and  for  incom- 
patibility of  disposition.'  In  these  two  latter  cases  the  procedure 
became  complicated;  it  allowed  of  delays  and  attempts  at  recon- 
ciliation, so  as  to  permit  of  the  spouses  reconsidering  their  deter- 
mination. Tfee  Decree  of  the  4th  Floreal,  year  II  (April  22, 1794), 

1  Azid  not  to  a  certain  extent  by  suipriBe.  It  was  a  mistake  to  qualify  the 
Decree  of  1792  as  an  act  of  the  L^islative  Assembly  ''in  extremis,"  meaning 
to  sav  by  this  that  it  had  not  been  very  carefully  thought  over. 

*  Upon  the  motion  of  Aubert-Dubay;et  (Aug.  30,  1792)  tf,  the  fraternal 
exhortation  of  dtisen  Ghaumette,  President  oir  the  Communei  to  married 
people,  amcHig  whom  there  were  two  couples  who  had  been  separated  whom 
the  divorce  law  reunited  ("Moniteur,"  1792,  no.  297). 

*  (A)  The  "just  causes  of  divorce''  can  be  reduced  to  two:  (a)  imi>oesi- 
bOity  of  cohabiting,  —  that  is  to  say,  of  fulfilling  the  object  of  marriage; 
dementia;  abandonment  for  6  years;  absence  without  anv  news  for  5  years: 
emimtion  (merelv  attested  by  an  act  that  is  generally  known  I)  (Decree  or 
Apm,  8, 17fi^);  ^)  a  serious  infringement  of  these  conjugal  duties  by  one  of 
the  spouses:  generally  known  irregularity  of  morals,  serious  cruelt^^  or  in- 
sults, abandonment.  In  cases  of  this  sort  the  thing  to  do  was  to  inflict  a 
penalty  upon  the  guilty  spouse  or  to  give  the  innocent  spouse  who  was  the 
victim  of  the  accident  his  freedom;  no  delay  for  proof  was  required;  an  ar- 
bitral tribunal  verified  the  facts,  decided  to  which  of  the  spouses  the  care  of 
the  children  should  be  intrusted,  and  sent  the  parties  beiore  the  officer  of 
dvU  status  who  was  charg^  with  pronouncing  the  divorce.  (B)  The  "mu- 
tual consent''  which  had  formed  the  marriage  oQssolved  it,  just  like  any  other 
contract,  to  whidi  it  was  mistakenly  likened;  it  was  aOso  a  means  of  the 
spouses  avoiding  scandalous  contests  when  there  were  reasons  for  divorce; 
however,  the  officer  of  the  civil  status  did  not  register  the  divorce  until  after 
an  attempt  at  reconciliation  had  been  made  before  an  assembly  of  the  family 
(six  relatives  or  friends)  and  a  delay  of  from  two  to  four  months,  according 
as  there  were  or  were  not  childr^.  (C)  Divorce  was  also  possible  upon 
the  request  of  only  one  of  the  spouses  by  reason  of  "incompatibility  of  dis- 
postion'';  the  spouse  who  was  not  willing  to  disclose  the  motives  that  made 
mm  seek  a  sq>aration  could  have  recourse  to  this,  so  aa  to  protect  the  honor 
of  the  familv;  and,  as  there  is  not,  in  fact,  any  means  of  preventing  the  spouse 
who  is  tired  of  the  marriage  from  leaving  the  other,  this  situation  which  ex- 
isted in  fact  was  made  lawful  by  penmtting  the  other  spouse  to  found  a 
new  family.  But,  as  it  was  to  fc!e  feared  that  separation  might  take  place 
QQ  slight  pretexts,  proofs  were  increased  in  numoer,  as  were  dela3rs;  after 
three  attempts  at  reconciliation,  at  intervals  of  1,  2,  and  3  months,  before 
the  family  assembly,  ^e  officer  of  the  civil  status  pronounced  the  divorce 
within  a  week.  —  Judidal  separation  was  abolished  because  all  the  disad- 
▼antages  and  none  of  the  advantaf^es  of  divorce  were  found  in  it. 

The  English  law  admits  of  judicial  separation  and  divorce  at  one  and  the 
nme  time;  the  only  legal  cause  of  divorce  is  adultery,  —  simple  adultery  in 
the  case  of  the  woman,  wi^  agsravating  circumstances  in  the  case  of  the 
husband  (abduction,  incest,  cruelty  towards  the  wife,  etc.).  The  judicial 
Bcpantion  was  more  easily  obtained,  but  it  could  not  take  place  through 
mutual  consent  (at  least,  not  lawfully) :  GUtMony  Lfkt^  op.  di, 
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did  away  with  evety  security  against  heedless  rupture;  divorce  was 
permitted  simply  upon  the  production  of  some  public  proof  that  the 
spouses  had  lived  separate  from  one  another  for  six  months  at  least, 
or  that  one  of  them  had  forsaken  the  other  for  the  same  period  of 
time  (for  example,  the  husband  is  doing  military  service).^ 

Spouses  who  had  been  divorced  could  remarry  with  any  person, 
even  with  the  accomplice  of  the  adultery,'  even  with  each  other. 
A  delay  of  widowhood  lasting  a  year  was  imposed  upon  them  as 
a  general  rule,  so  as  to  avoid  uncertainty  in  the  case  of  the  woman, 
and  for  both  of  the  spouses  so  as  to  prevent  immediate  marriage 
for  a  second  time  from  being  the  determining  causofof  their  sep- 
aration (rather  a  brief  period!).  Their  possessions  were  divided, 
as  in  the  case  of  one  predeceasing  the  other,  excepting  forfeitures 
declared  against  the  guilty  spouse  in  certain  cases  of  divorce  for 
specified  reasons,  and  excepting  the  loss  of  the  advantages  given  by 
the  contract  of  marriage  by  one  of  them  to  the  other.  The  arbitrat- 
ing members  of  the  family  had  always  the  power  to  allow  to  the 
destitute  spouse  a  life  annuity  out  of  the  possessions  of  the  other. 
Each  one  of  them  contributed  according  to  the  means  possessed  to 
the  expense  of  keeping  and  educating  the  children.  The  daughters 
of  all  ages,  and  the  boys  who  were  less  than  seven  years  old,  were 
confided  to  the  mother;  the  boys  more  than  seven  years  old,  to  the 
father;  at  the  same  time  the  spouses  were  free  to  decide  this  ques- 
tion in  some  other  manner.  In  the  case  of  divorce  for  specified 
reasons  it  was  for  the  assembly  of  the  family  to  decide  the  question.' 

The  manner  in  which  these  laws  were  applied  is  not  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  reoonmiend  the  institution  of  divorce.  One  might 
say  that  the  French  people  of  that  period  attempted  to  show  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  Catholic  indissolubility  bythe  very  absurdity  of  their 
own  practice.  In  towns,  where  the  evil  was  almost  exclusively  felt, 
marriage  was  dissolved  for  a  whim,  as  easily  as  though  it  were  a 
mere  matter  of  the  hiring  of  service;  in  Paris,  if  we  are  to  believe 
the  preliminary  work  on  the  Civil  Code,  there  took  place  in  the  year 
IX  one  thousand  divorces  for  three  thousand  marriages.'*     By 

«  Cf.  Decree  of  the  23  Vend.,  year  II  (Oct.  14, 1793);  8  Niv.,  year  11  (Dec. 
28, 1793);  4  Flor.,  year  II  (Apr.  22,  1794);  24  Vend.,  year  III  (Oct.  15, 1794). 

*  Thus  in  English  law:  Glasaon^  VI,  181.  A  man  is  looked  upon  as  not 
having  any  honor  when,  after  having  seduced  a  married  woman,  he  does  not 


repair  the  injury  by  marrving  her.    The  canon  law  was  contrary  to  this. 
They  feared  that  the  possibility 

itt] 

^  TreUhardf  in  Fend,  Ix,  662.    Speech  of  Carrion-Nisaa  in  the  Legisla- 


lev  feared  that  the  possibility  of  marriage  might  be  an  encouragement  to 
ultery.   It  is  perhaps  just  the  co 
Cf.  Lehr,  *^Dt,  Angl.,"  p.  65. 


Aucjr    ACicu^u    uuAv   vu!o  puDDi.krtuvj    vfM.    uuu Italic  uuKuu   KTV  cut  cm^/mwftr;iiicMi»   mj 

adultery.   It  is  perhaps  j  ust  the  contrary  that  ought  to  be  feared :  Starcke.  p.  65. 

I   rf    T^ht>    <mr    Aniyi    **  n    AR 


ture:  in  the  year  IX  the  number  of  marriages  in  Paris  was  4000;  that  of 
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1793  protestations  were  heard  in  the  Convention.  This  assembly 
was  compelled  to  suspend  the  carrying  out  of  the  Decrees  of  the  2d 
Nivose  and  the  4th  Floreal,  year  II  (''disastrous  laws,  which  let 
loose  a  torrent  of  immorality").  Under  the  Directory  the  abolition 
of  divorce  for  incompatibility  of  disposition  was  demanded  and  dis- 
cussed on  several  occasions;  but  the  only  result  of  this  was  a  Decree 
of  the  first  complementary  day  of  the  year  V,  by  the  terms  of  which 
the  legal  delays  in  such  cases  were  prolonged  for  another  six  months. 

Although  discredited,  divorce  still  kept  for  itself  many  parti- 
sans; ^  it  found  a  place  in  the  Civil  Code  in  spite  of  the  criticisms 
of  the  Catholics,  such  as  de  Bonald; '  but  the  new  legislation  took 
a  step  in  advance,  in  the  direction  of  reaction,  by  doing  away  with 
divorce  for  incompatibility  of  disposition,  and  by  re-establishing 
the  judicial  separation  which  had  not  been  in  exbtence  since  1792 
(divorce  of  Catholics). 

Rarely  met  with  under  the  Empire,*  divorce  disappeared  from 
our  laws  in  1816/  only  to  reappear  once  again  in  1884.^ 

divoroes,  700;  in  the  year  X  the  number  of  marriageB  was  only  3000,  and 
the  number  of  divorces  900.  —  From  Jan.  1,  1793,  to  June  17,  1795,  there 
were  59^  divorces  in  Paris;  in  1897  there  were  almost  3000  divorces  in 
Paris' and  from  9000  to  10,000  in  the  whole  of  France. 

'  Its  maintenance  was  asked  for  by  almost  every  court  of  appeal. 

>  In  his  book  upon  "Divorce,"  1801,  de  Bonald  reasons  more  hke  a  poli- 
tician than  a  logician.  He  maint>Ain8  thiat  divorce  is  injurious  to  the  children 
and  the  spouses  themselves,  especially  the  wife;  that  marriage  is  not  an  or- 
dinary contract;  and,  finally,  that  if  there  are  intolerable  situations  where 
divorce  seems  to  be  indispensable,  these  are  unfortunate  exceptions  which  the 
lepslator  cannot  very  well  take  into  accoimt.  Divorce,  successive  polygamy, 
is  just  as  bad  in  the  eyes  of  Bonald  as  simultaneous  polygamy.  —  Nothing 
could  be  more  untrue;  the  law  or  Customs  can  prevent  the  abuse  of  divorce: 
cf.  Legrandf  "Le  Mar.  et  les  MceuTB  en  France,"  1880.  Stardee,  p.  99,  shows 
tiie  opposed  views  on  this  subject  between  the  Latin  race  and  the  Qermanic 
race.   Divorce  would  be  a  benefit  in  Germanv,  an  evil  in  France. 

*  The  divorce  of  Napoleon  and  Josephine  by  the  Senate  Decree  of  Dec.  16, 
1S09,  —  rather  an  amusing  thins,  the  Statute  of  March  30,  1806,  Art.  7,  for- 
bade divorce  for  the  members  of  the  Imperial  family.  See  F.  Maason,  ^^Job^- 
phine  Divoro^/'  1901,  m  the  bibliography  of  ViolleL  449,  1:  WeUchinger, 
^'Le  Div.  de  NapoMon,"  1889:  DMagaray,  ''R.  d.  So.  £ccl4iast.,"  1889, 
DC,  534  d  seg.;  SMing,  "Z.  f.  Kirchenr.,'*  1885, 1;  Dukr.  "Z.  f.  Kath.  Theol.,'^ 
1888.  Two  motives  were  invoked  before  the  Council  of  the  Ecclesiastic^ 
Judges  of  Paris  in  order  to  annul  the  religious  marriage  which  had  been  se- 
cretly celebrated  before  the  coronation  by  Cardinal  Fesch:  Ist,  lack  of  pub- 
licity, absence  of  the  proper  parish  priest  and  witnesses  demanded  by  the 
Church;  2d,  lack  of  consent,  Napoleon  only  having  given  a  pretended  consent 
in  order  to  please  Josephine,  —  mere  pretexts,  which  nobodv  took  seriously 
(^.  details  m  Welschii^^).  The  nope  alone  would  have  Seen  competent, 
but  Napoleon  kept  him  prisoner  at  oavone. 

*  Without  puolic  opinion,  which  had  acclaimed  it  with  enthusiasm  in 
1792,  beLoff  affected  in  any  way:  CkresHen  de  Poly,  ''Divorce,"  1815. 

*  Note  from  the  Holy  See,  "Arch.  f.  Kath.  lurch.,"  54,  166,  and  Encycl. 
"Arcanum  Divins,"  Feb.  10,  1880. 
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Topic  7.  Second  Mabbiages 


il36.  Barbarian  Law. 
137.  The"Reipua." 
S  138.  The  "Achaeiufl." 


§  139.  Canon  Law. 
S  140.  Protection  of  the  Children  of 
the  First  Marriage. 


§  136.  Barbarian  Law.  —  The  repugnance  felt  for  second  mar- 
riages, but  merely  for  the  second  marriages  of  widows,  is  fre- 
quently found  in  the  old  legislations  wherever  the  family  adopted 
the  patriarchical  type/  as  it  did  in  Germania.'  The  widow  did 
not  leave  the  house  of  her  husband;  she  passed  under  the  power 
of  the  new  head  of  the  family  (her  son;  the  brother  of  her  hus- 
band); her  condition  differed  little  from  that  of  an  unmarried 
woman.'  But  it  was  not  rare  to  see  her  alone  or  with  yoimg 
children  without  any  protector.  Sometimes  her  own  family  took 
her  back/  sometimes  she  remained  alone,  then  becoming  a  true 
head  of  the  family,  at  least  in  fact.' 

§  137.  The  "  B«ipu8."  • — This  exceptional  situation  will  perhaps 
enable  us  to  understand  the  puzzling  provision  of  the  Salic  Law 
on  the  marriage  of  widows.  It  contained  and  sanctioned  a  regu- 
lation introduced  in  practice,  but  still  contested:  the  parties  pre- 
sent themselves  before  the  ''mallus";  there  the  new  spouse  gives 
three  sous  and  one  denier,  as  the  purchase  price  (symbolic),  to  the 
maternal  relatives  of  the  widow,^  and,  if  liiere  are  not  any,  then 

i  Animist  beliefs:  Indian  widow:  Gfimm,  451;  Procope,  "De  B.  G./'  2,  14 
("Herules");  Miehdel,  *'Orig.."  54.  Cf,  Jewish  levirate:  Flach,  "L^virat,"  190. 
In  many  locadities  charivari  ("oonoerrade"  at  Naples).  Fourteenth  century: 
Faber,  '^Inst.  de  Jug.,"  S  "Injuria";  Frimiiwiaey  see  ^*Dict.  de  Police,"  (pun- 
ished by  the  Ordinances  and  Orders);  SabrioU,  336;  PeriUe,  III,  365,  n.  23. 

«  TacUua,  "Germ.,"  19. 

8eq 

remains  under  the  "mundium"  of  the  relatives  of  the  husband,  but  if  they 
maltreat  her  she  can  return  to  her  own  people,  and,  if  there  are  none  of  her 
own  people,  place  herself  under  the  '^mundium"  of  the  king. 

•  KovalewskUf  p.  174:  DaresU,  ''Etudes,"  p.  90. 

•  "L.  Sal.,'^  44.  Cf,  Lombard  Formulie:  TMoenin,  "Textes,"  no.  47: 
"Burg.,"  24,  60;  "Wis.,"  3,  2, 1;  "Sax.,"  42;  "Roth.."  182;  Labmdaye,  "Cond. 
des  F%mmes,"  160;  PardesnUf  "L.  Sal.,"  687;  Schroeder,  "Gesch.  d.  Ehel. 
Gtit.,"  I,  56:  "D.R.G.,"  299;  Sokm,  "Ehcschl. "  63;  "R.  u.  Ger.  "  67,  370; 
Amira,  "Eibenf.,"  30;  Dorown,  "Mutterrecht,''  141;  Lamprecht,  **D.  Wirth- 
schafts  1.,"  I,  32;  Peters,  "De  Rdpus,"  1830;  WeinhM,  "Z.  f.  Deut.  R.," 
1849,  539;  Daresie,  "Etudes,"  409;  Habicht,  16;  GfoBwn,  111,  29;  Brisiaud, 
"Rech.  s.  la  Tutelle  des  Fenmies,"  p.  18;  Fickar,  "Eibenf.,"  Ill,  525. 

'  And  not  the  husband  of  the  deceased.    Tne  question  is  one  which  has 
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to  the  relatives  of  her  first  husband,  provided  that  they  are  not  the 
heirs  of  the  latter.^  This  peculiar  institution  of  the  ''reipus"  ' 
seems  to  be  less  a  trace  of  the  prinutive  matriarchate  '  than  an 
imitation  of  ordinary  marriage,  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  leave  the  widow  independent.  A  fictitious  "mundoaldus"  to 
proceed  with  the  betrothals  and  receive  the  symbolic  purchase 
price  was  selected  for  her;  at  the  same  time  care  was  taken  to 
choose  him  from  among  those  who  could  not  exercise  an  actual 
"mundium"  over  her;  the  real  ''mundoaldus''  might  not  be  willing 
to  agree  to  the  marriage  of  the  widow  for  fear  of  losing  the  advan- 
tages to  be  gained  from  her  marriage  portion/  The  Capitulary  of 
819,  Chap.  8,  made  widows  subject  to  the  conunon  law  by  com- 
pelling them  to  provide  themselves  with  the  consent  of  their  rela- 
tives (natural  family).* 

§  138.  The  "  Aohasiua."  —  In  the  capitularies  which  were  added 
to  the  Salic  Law,  the  regulations  for  the  marriage  of  widows, 
which  were  already  sufficiently  difficult,  became  still  more  com- 
plicated. It  was  not  enough  that  the  new  husband  should  pay 
the  "reipus^';  the  widow  must  furthermore  negotiate  with  the 
relatives  of  her  first  husband  ''ut  pacem  habeat'^  and  give  up  to 

been  very  much  discuaaed :  Oeffcken,  p.  171.  In  the  other  direction  they  argue 
About  the  words  "superiores  nominati/'  §  9,  and  the  mention  of  the  husband, 
{ 8,  would  be  accounted  for  bv  the  contrast  with  the  ''f rater"  of  S  7. 

*  In  the  absence  of  these  formalities  a  composition  of  63  ''sous"  is  due  to 
the  creditors  of  the  "reipus,"  but  the  maniage  is  not  annulled. 

'Etymology:  "Reif/'  "^^v!  ''Anneau/'  and  by  extension  "ardent" 
(money).  According  to  Meyer,  ^Badisch.  Hochaeitsbrauch/'  1896,  "Reipus" 
equals  "Seilgeld."  "Z.  S.  S./^  1898;  G.  A.,  195.  C/.  as  to  this  woid  and  as 
to  "Achasius/'  Kern,  in  Heesda,  §  270;  see  G^cken, 

'  Dargun,  **  Mutterrecht/'  pp.  141-151.  According  to  this  opinion  why  pay 
tbe  "reipus    to  the  relatives  of  the  husband? 

'  Sohn^  "Eheschl.,"  63,  sees  in  the  "reipus"  a  penalty  against  second 
marri^  C/.  Eewier,  II,  208,  307;  Ficker,  "  Erbenfolge,''  I,  512;  III,  531. 
But  why  pay  this  fine,  if  it  is  one,  to  the  relatives  enumerated  by  the  law? 
HabicfU,  "V&kh,"  19.  One  can  scarcely  see  in  this,  with  Amira  and  Lam^ 
preehif  aoompoation  for  the  loss  of  the  "Gerade,''  for  the  "Gerade"  came 
irom  other  relatives. — A  remarkable  analogy  with  the  Theodosian  Code,  3,  7, 
1  (shown  us  by  Bnmner) :  the  consent  of  the  relatives  who  would  inherit  from 
widows  was  not  required  for  their  entering  into  second  marriages.  But  there 
is  no  question  of  any  payment  analogous  to  the  "reipus,"  nor  of  the  classi- 
fying of  the  relatives  like  that  found  in  the  Salic  Law.  The  celebrated  Lom- 
banf  formula  of  the  eleventh  century  (fiandani,  "L.  Barb.,^'  II,  476)  assumes 
contrarily  to  the  Salic  Law,  a  "repanus"  (of  the  name  of  Seneca)  having  a 
"mundium"  over  the  widow  (Sempronia,  widow  of  Thersitus,  and  daughter  of 
Cicero):  this  is  a  conceit  of  an  erudite  notary:  Laboulayef  p.  162.  C/.  Rotch,, 
1S2;  TMoemn.  no.  48. 

*  Edict  of  Uhilperic,  o.  2.  seems  to  do  away  wi^h  the  "reipus,''  which  would 
ftooount  for  the  fact  that  tne  formuls  do  not  mention  it  (any  more  than  the^ 
do  the  "achasiufl  "),  but  they  would  render  useless  the  Capitulary  of  819;  it 
is  true  that  it  does  not  make  any  innovation. 
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them,  as  an  ''acha^us/'  ^  about  a  tenth  oi  the  marriage  portion 
which  had  been  set  aside  for  her  by  him,  and,  furthermore,  if  she 
has  no  children,  a  bed  with  bedding,  the  bedding  of  a  quality  corre- 
sponding to  this  bed,  an  upholstered  stool,  and  chairs  which  she 
took  with  her  from  the  house  of  her  father;  in  default  of  these, 
she  loses  two-thirds  of  her  marriage  portion  and  pays  ^xty-three 
sous  to  the  treasury.^  The  marriage  of  a  widower  for  the  second 
time  gave  rise  to  a  regulation  of  the  same  sort:  he  keeps  the 
marriage  portion  until  the  children  come  of  age;  if  he  has  no  chil- 
dren heaves  up  two-thirds  to  the  nearest  relatives  of  the  wife  in 
return  for  a  portion  of  the  furniture;  assuming  that  they  refuse 
to  give  up  the  furniture  to  him,  they  are  only  allowed  one-third  of 
the  marriage  portion.'  Concerning  the  interests  of  the  children 
by  the  first  wife,  the  law  forbids  the  spouse  who  has  married  a 
second  time,  either  widower  or  widow,  to  alienate  the  (Grermanic) 
marriage  portion  of  the  wife  to  their  prejudice.*  The  Edict  of 
Chilperic,  Chap.  4,  simply  divides  the  marriage  portion  in  half 
between  the  widow  or  the  widower  and  the  relatives  of  the  de- 
ceased husband  or  of  the  predeceased  wife,  when  there  are  no 
children,* 

§  139.  Canon  Law.  —  On  the  question  of  second  marriages 
the  Christian  Church  is  found  to  be  rather  in  accord  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Grermanic  law  than  with  the  Roman  legislation  of 
the  Empire,  which  drove  citizens  to  marriage.^  ^thout  going 
so  far  as  to  condemn  them,  it  looked  upon  them  with  disfavor.^ 
Marriage  ''cum  unica  et  virgine"  alone  symbolizes  in  its  eyes  the 
union  of  Christ  with  the  Church,  and,  furthermore,  it  was  a  state 
inferior  to  that  of  celibacy.  Second  marriages  were  tolerated  as 
a  sort  of  second  offense,  and  were  punished  by  means  of  certain 

>  Parde98U8,  "L.  Sal./'  G^cken,  id.,  p.  239  (bibl.). 

*  It  takes  away  from  the  eDJojrment  of  the  marriage  portion:  "inde  Itbb.'' 
'  Except  there  be  an  agreement  to  the  contrary  made  previous  to  it  by 

"adfatunus." 

*  Cf,  infra,  "Dower"  (rights  of  the  children),  "Forfeiture." 

*  "Sal. "  72;  "Alam.,"  65;  "Bai.,"  15,  8:  ef.  "Roth. "  182;  "M.  G.  H.," 
"L.  L.,"  IV,  333:  Thivenin,  no.  48;  "Wis./'  4,  2,  14;  Pajrien,  19;  "Burg.," 
24,  62,  69,  42;  "Alam.,"  65. 

*  Reaction  aheady  under  the  Lower  Empire^  owing  to  the  influence  of 
Christian  ideas,  but  eroeciallv  with  the  object  of  guaranteeing  the  pecuniary 
interests  of  children:  Meynicd,  p.  63;  Boisaoncuie,  "Hist,  des  Droits  de  TEpoux 
Surv.,"  1874. 

f  Paid,  "1  Cor.,"  vii;  "Nic^",  325,  c.  8;  Gbifrediij,  "Summa,"  p.  194 
(cites  St.  Jerome);  HotHenna,  "Summa,"  IV^  sec.  n.  The  Eastern  Chim^ 
forbade  fourth  marriages,  and  even  third  marriages  between  persons  who  were 
more  than  forty  years  old  and  who  had  children  by  their  first  marriam:  Zacha- 
TUB,  "Jus  GrsDCO-Rom.,"  Ill,  227;  Zhisman,  pp.  306,  449;  Perrone,  III,  98. 
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penalties:  (a)  penances;  ^  (6)  incapadty  to  receive  sacred  orders;  ^ 
(c)  no  nuptial  benediction.'  But  if  the  canon  law  discouraged 
them  from  marrying,  the  Feudal  law,  which  was  more  in  harmony 
with  their  natural  inclinations,  made  it  a  duty  for  widows  to  re- 
marry in  their  own  interest,  in  order  that  they  should  not  be  de- 
spoiled of  their  possessions,  and  in  the  interests  of  the  Feudal 
lord,  so  that  the  service  of  the  fief  should  remain  assured.^  Per- 
haps it  is  as  a  consequence  of  this  conflict  between  the  Feudal 
customs  and  the  Christian  spirit  that  the  Church,  in  a  manner 
contrary  to  the  Roman  law,  did  not  compel  the  widow  to  await 
the  expiration  of  the  year  of  mourning  under  penalty  of  disgrace 
before  she  should  marry  a  second  time.^  The  Parliament  of 
Paris  was  of  opinion  that  the  Decretals  had  not  only  abolished  the 
disgrace,  but  the  other  penalties  attached  to  second  marriages,^ 
whereas,  in  countries  of  written  law  they  did  not  cease  to  be  ap- 
plied: ^  1st.  The  woman  who  remarries  (or  misappropriates)  within 
the  year  of  mourning  loses  all  the  privileges  of  the  married  woman 
and  all  the  gifts  given  her  by  her  husband.'  2d.  If  there  are  no 
chfldien  by  the  first  marriage,  the  woman  cannot  give  her  second 
husband,  by  way  of  marriage  portion,  or  bequeath  to  him  by  will, 
more  than  one-third  of  her  possessions.  3d.  The  wife  is  incapable 
of  inheriting  "ab  intestat."  from  her  collateral  relatives  beyond 
the  third  degree,  and  of  receiving  any  gifts  ''causa  mortis"  from 
strangers.^  These  were  the  penalties  for  marriage  within  the  year 
of  mourning;  ^^  the  widow  who  marries  a  second  time  after  the 
year  of  mourning,  is  simply  deprived  of  the  ownership  of  the  por- 
tion of  the  survivor  which  came  to  her  from  her  first  husband 

1  C,  31,  q.  1.  c.  8  (Qratian).  —  (y,  "Orient,"  "Ndoodsar^,"  c.  3;  "Lao- 
dic6e,''  c.  1;  "Nov.,"  90  of  Leo.  —  Van  Esven,  2,  16:  Sanchez,  7,  81-01. 

*  Ab  for  the  man  who  remarries,  and  the  man  wno  marries  a  widow  or  a 
young  i^ri  who  is  not  a  virgin,  they  are  qualified  as  bigamists:  Gratian,  B.. 
33,  c.  2  (a.  490);  34,  9;  Dig.  X,  1.  21,  2;  ^VI,"  3,  2,  1. 

»  "Faux  Capit.,"  2,  130,  408 j  Dig.  X,  4,  26,  1,  3. 

^  It  is  the  same  thing  with  widows  of  artisans  and  peasants:  Stoibbe,  S  248. 

»  Dig.  3,  2. 10 and  11:  "Petrus,"  1,  38;  "Poenitent.  Theod.,"  12,  9.— In 
the  nineteenth  century  tne  Roman  rule  had  fallen  into  disuse:  Ansigise^  IV, 
17:  "Cap.,"  V.  106,  233,  222;  Dig.  X,  4,  221, 4;  Italy:  "Ck)nst.  Leg.  Pis.,"  23, 
"Const.  Amau.,"  10.  — As  to  proof  of  the  death  of  the  spouse,  see  Dig  X, 
4,  1,  19;  4,  21,  2;  C,  34,  q.  1.  c.  2:  Beaumanair.bl ,  11;  "Jost.,"  220. 

*  Laur.  on  taysd,  175;  Dibl.  in  UaronUf  "De  Pcsnis  2  Nub." 

'  Motives  of  pubuc  honesty,  fiction  of  the  marriage  continued  during  the 
year  of  mourning:  "Ass.  de  J6rus.,"  "C.  d.  B.,"  166. 

*  "Cod.  Th^od.,"  3,  8,  1.  Loss  of  the  poor  person's  share  and  of  the  right 
of  inheritance:  "F.  de  Nav./'  4,  3.  6. 

»  Gifts  "inter  vivos"?  "Oloee,'^  s.  1,  1;  "Cod.  Just.,"  "De  Sec.  Nupt.": 
CujoM.  "8.  Nov.,"  22,  c.  22. 
»•  Cf.  Law  of  Sept.  20,  1792,  3,  2. 
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(or  of  gifts  and  legacies  made  on  condition  of  not  marrying 
again). 

§  140.  Protaetdon  of  the  Ghildrcn  of  the  Hrst  Marriage.^  —  To 
these  penalties  were  added  in  countries  of  written  law,  provisions 
drawn  in  the  interests  of  the  children  by  the  first  marriage,  from 
the  laws  ''Feminffi  quse/'  ''Generaliter"  and  ''Hac  edictali."' 
The  Edict  of  July,  1560,  made  them  apply  to  the  whole  kingdonii 
becausci  as  is  said  in  the  preamble,  widows  who  have  children, 
not  acknowledging  that  they  are  sought  after  rather  for  their 
possessions  than  for  their  persons,  give  their  new  husband  enor- 
mous gifts.'  These  scandalous  gifts  were  formeriy  more  difficult 
to  make  in  countries  where  Customary  law  was  in  force;  it  is  for 
this  reason,  undoubtedly,  that  jurisprudence  had  not  felt  the  need 
of  re-enacting  the  Roman  laws,  nrst  clause  of  the  Ediet.^  Widows 
are  forbidden  to  give  their  personal  possessions^  to  thdr  new 
husband  ^  beyond  the  amount  of  the  share  of  a  child  whose  share 
is  smallest,^  under  penalty  of  having  them  restored.'  Second  cUuim 
of  the  Edict.  Nullity  of  the  grant,  if  possessions  acquired  from 
the  predeceased  spouse  are  given  by  widows  or  widowers  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  their  new  spouse;^  these  possessions  should  be  reserved 

1  Guyot,  Ferrihn,me  "Noces"  (bibl.):  Boucher  d'Argia,  "Tr.  des  gains 
Nuptiaux/'  1738;  tyujnn,  ''Peines  des  Seoondes  Noces,^'  1743:  Attruc,  id. 
1750;  CambolaSf  id.  (cited  by  AstruCf  p.  7);  Champagne^  "Tr.  des  Seoondes 
Nooes,"  1720;  Latmoy,  ''Inst./'  2,  7;  Lebrunf  ''Succ,"  2,  6;  Rioard,S,  9; 
Pothier,  VI  and  VIII:  lyAguesaeau,  ed.  1772,  IV,  25;  Baiatonade,  ''Dr.  du 
Conj.  Surv."  (bibl);  '"Thtee,"  1887;  StMe,  i  248;  BriU,  "Cod.  Belg.,"  552; 
Baurjon,  11,  191. 

>  ^'Cod.  Just.,"  6,  9,  3,  5,  6;  <jf.  "Cod.  Th^od.,"  2,  21,  1,  2  (358);  3,  8,  2 
(832);  "Nov."  7  (469). 

*  The  Edict  was  enacted  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Catherine 
d'Aligre. 

*  'a.  Hac  EdictiaU"  ("Cod.  Just.,"  "De  Sec.  Nupt.,"  6),  in  469;  Qvil 
Code,  1098.  —  The  Orders  applied  this  rule  to  widowers,  who  were  not  men* 
tioned  in  the  Edict  because  it  had  been  enacted  with  reference  to  the  mar* 
riage  of  a  widow. 

*  Even  by  contract  of  marriage  (clauses  of  conyersion  of  real  property  into 
personal  property,  etc.):  Deniaart,  see  "Noces";  Order  of  Jan.  29,  1658; 
avil  Code,  1496. 

*  Either  directly  or  by  means  of  persons  interposed  (such  are  presumed 
to  be  the  descendants  or  ascendants  of  the  new  spouse) :  Dmiaart,  see ' '  Noces,'' 
no.  20.  The  old  law  does  not  distjnguish  between  gifts  made  by  persons 
interposed  and  indirect  gifts;  a  reduction  of  them  took  place  in  both  cases: 
cf.  Civil  Code,  1099. 

7  Louet,  "N,"  3,  22  (Order  of  1651).  Several  marriages;  all  the  new 
husbands  together  only  have  a  right  to  the  share  of  one  child:  Pothier^ 
no.  566. 

*  The  reduction  affects  third  parties  and  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  children 
of  the  second  marriage.  In  countries  of  Customs  they  follow  the  "Lex  Quo- 
niam,"  "Cod.  Just.,'^  "De  Sec."  no.  9,  rather  than  the  "Nov.,"  22,  c.  27, 
which  is  applied  in  countries  of  written  law. 

*  "Lex  Femina  Qusd,"  "Cod.  Just.,"  "De  Sec.  Nupt.,"  3  Cm  382)  and 
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for  the  children  of  the  first  marriage.^  These  provisions  were  per- 
fected by  Art.  279  of  the  Custom  of  Paris,*  which  decided  that 
acquisitions  of  property  made  jointly  with  the  first  husband  could 
not  be  given  by  widows  to  their  next  husbands;  and  by  Art.  182 
of  the  Ordinance  of  Blois,  enacting  penalties  against  widows  who 
should  remarry  with  persons  who  were  unworthy  of  them,  such 
as  their  men  servants.'  Of  this  legislation  only  the  first  clause  of 
the  Edict  of  1560  remains.^  x 

Another  effect  of  second  marriages  was  to  restrict  the  rights  of 
parents  over  the  persons  of  their  children;  this  will  be  dealt  with 
later  on  in  connection  with  paternal  power  and  guardianship. 

"GcneraKter  "  Orid.,  6  fm  444).  Cf.  "Nov  "  2,  1,  and  "Nov.,"  22,  26.  Cf. 
lights  of  children  with  regard  to  dower;  "F.  de  B^am,"  Art.  270;  Pothier, 
noB^metseq.;  Sanchez,  7,  89. 

,  ^  Substitution  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  children  of  the  first  mar- 
liage  without  any  distinction  and  without  any  favoring  of  axiy  one  of  them. 

*  "Ori^ios,"  203.  Extended  to  include  the  husband  (March  4,  1697, 
Order  of  the  rarliament  of  Paris).  The  children  of  the  second  marriage  took 
A  share  in  this  jointly  acquired  property  with  those  of  the  first  marriage. 

'  CanceUing  of  the  direct  or  inoireot  advantages  given  by  widows  to  their 
new  husbands;  prohibition  of  these  advantages  m>m  the  tuoae  of  the  contract 
of  marriage:  "Bretagne,  N.  C,"  64;  CamMu,  "D6cis.,"  2,  38  ("Air.  Tou- 
louse," 1597). 

*  Uvfl  Code,  1098.  Law  of  the  17th  Niv.,  year  XL  Arts.  13  and  61,  im- 
Phedly  lepeaM  the  Edict  of  1560.   Cf.  Chaboi, "  Quest.  Transit./'  see  "  Noces." 
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Topic  8.     Union  Other  than  Marriage 

141.  In  General.  I  §  143.  Morganatic  MamagoB. 

142.  Concubinage.  | 


§  141.  In  General.  —  Our  law  only  knows  one  kind  of  marriage, 
the  same  for  everybody.  In  the  old  legislations,  alongside  of  mar- 
riage properly  so  called,  it  is  not  a  rare  thing  for  unions  of  a  lower 
order  to  exist.  Thus  it  is  that  we  are  able  to  distinguish  in  the 
Barbarian  law:  marriage  between  free-bom  people  of  an  equal  sta- 
tion in  life,  with  or  without  ^'mundium/'  concubinage,  and  union 
with  slaves.^  Between  slaves  the  Roman  "contubemium"  gave 
way  to  a  true  marriage,^  subject  for  a  long  time,  however,  to  the 
intervention  of  the  master.*  The  union  of  free  persons  with  slaves 
was  treated  in  a  different  manner,  according  to  circumstances, 
(a)  The  intercourse  of  a  free  man  with  the  slave  of  another  was 
punished  (attempt  upon  property),  excepting  if  the  master  gave 
his  consent.^  The  free  man  lost  his  liberty:  "servus  trahit  ad  se 
francum."  *  (6)  The  intercourse  of  a  free  woman  with  the  slave 
of  another  was  also  punishable;  *  loss  of  property  was  the  usual 
consequence,  as  is  shown  by  the  formulae  of  the  "Epistolse  con- 
culcatorise"  ^  by  means  of  which  the  master  gives  up  the  right  of 

^  Kdhne,  "Geschlechtsverbindungen  der  Unfrden  im  Fr&nk.  R./'  1888 
("Untera."  by  Gierke);  V.  Sicherer,  "Personenstand  u.  Ehschliess,/'  1879; 
"Sachsensp./   51. 

•  Excepting  effects  which  were  incompatible  with  the  status  of  slavery: 
"Bai.,"  8,  12;  Rozihre,  399;  Pardeasua.  "Dipl. "  I,  198.  Ck>mnionly  used 
expressions:  "matrimonia,"  "conjugia,"  "uxor."  ** Orleans,"  IV,  541,  c.  24; 
"Capit.,"  ed.  Bar.,  I,  36,  c.  15;  Kdhne,  p.  9. 

»  Required  for  a  long  time  by  the  Church  ("Orleans,"  IV,  541,  c.  24) 
under  penalty  of  annulment  of  the  marriage.  The  Church  is  compiled  to 
prevent  the  master  from  separating  his  slaves  after  they  have  been  validly 
married:  "ChAlons,"  813,  c.  30:  formal  prohibition;  "Edit  Pist.,"  c.  31; 
ef,  "  Cap.  H6ristal  "  779  c.  19. 

'*  "Sal.,"  13  ani  25  (notes  by  Geffcken);  Kdhne,  p.  25;  "Rib.,"  58,  12, 13. 
Annulment  of  marriage  as  in  the  preceding  case  for  lack  of  the  master's  con- 
sent: "Edit  Fist.,"  31.  Mistake  as  to  station,  see:  "Impediments";  "Cap./' 
I.  38  and  40,  c.  7  and  6.  Case  where  one  of  the  spouses  becomes  a  slave. 
C/.  "Divorce,"  "Cap."  803,  c.  8  (I,  114):  the  husband  who  sells  his  Uberty 
by  giving  himself  as  a  pledge  does  not  by  this  means  affect  the  Uberty  of 
his  wife  or  children. 

•  "Rib.,"  58,  14,  15;  "Cap."  819,  o.  3.  But  not  at  Saint-Germain  des 
Pr^:  Gu&rard,  "Polypt.,"  I,  392,  969.     C/.  K6hns,  p.  32. 

•  "Sal.,"  13,  7;  ''^Cod.  Th^od.,"  4,  11,  1  ("Ad  sc.  Claudianum "). 

7  Rozikre,  "Form.,"  101  et  «eg.;  "Rib.,'^  68,  16;  Qeffcken,  "L.  SaL," 
135. 
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treating  the  woman  and  her  children  as  slaves,  (c)  The  free 
woman  who  marries  her  own  slave  is  severely  pmiished.^  (d)  The 
man  who  contracts  a  permanent  union  with  his  own  slave  thereby 
oontracts  a  sort  of  inferior  marriage,  which  differs  very  little  from 
concubinage.^ 

§  142.  Coneubinaffey'  practised  at  Rome  and  in  the  majority 
of  the  old  legislations,  was  not  unknown  in  Germanic  law.^  Prop- 
eriy  speaking,  it  consisted  in  the  union  of  the  free  man  with  a 
woman  who  was  also  free,  but  of  lower  condition,  espedaUy  with 
a  freed-woman.  It  was  to  be  distinguished  from  nuirriage,  in  that 
it  could  be  more  easily  dissolved,^  and  in  that  the  concubine  did 
not  acquire  the  rank  of  her  husband.  In  Rome  the  concubine 
was  ordinarily  recognized  by  the  absence  of  "libeUus  dotis";  ^  in 
the  same  way,  in  Barbarian  law,  the  ''pretium  nuptiale''  or  Ger- 
manic marriage  portion  is  lacking  in  the  case  of  concubinage, 
which  is  entered  into  without  any  of  the  solenmities  which  are 
customary  in  the  case  of  nuirriage;  ^  neither  the  wife  nor  the  chil- 
dren have  the  same  rank  as  the  father.^  It  was  allowable  in  olden 
times,  even  for  married  men,^  but  this  Constantine  forbade  in 

^  "Sal.,"  13,  7  et  8eq,  Loss  of  freedom,  "Cap."  5:  confiscation  of  all  her 
property;  she  shall  be  "aspellb"  ("wargus")i  outside  of  the  law.  The  slave 
Bhall  pmsh  upon  the  wheel;  "Cap."  819,  c.  3.  —  "Rib.  "  58,  18  (Kdhne,  p.  15) : 
a  sword  and  a  d]sta£F  are  offered  to  the  woman;  if  sne  takes  the  sword  she 
must  kill  the  slave,  if  she  chooses  the  distaff  she  must  share  his  fate.  Tliis 
alternative  is  only  possible  when  asked  for  by  the  relatives. 


'  Du  Cange,  see  "Concubina";  Ouffot,  see  "Concubinage";  LtUkenSf 
'Tolygamie  u.  Konkubinat. "  1723;  Thartacius,  "Boreal,  vet.  Matrim.,'^ 
1784;  Stobbe.  §  212;  PerHle.  S  114.  As  to  the  "Massipia"  of  the  B^amese 
law  d.  Lagrhey  "Dr.  dans  les  Pyr^nto,"  p.  375. 

*  Pr,  de  Oaudemi,  8;  "Roth.,"  154  et  seq,;  "Grim.,"  6;  "liut.,"  106; 
fiwftw,  130. 

.  •  >  Bwnner,  " Z.  S.  S.,"  1896,  "  G.  A.,"  12.  A  union  which  is  public  and  last- 
ing, but  the  maintaining  of  it  depends  upon  the  husband  ("Kebsehe,"  aJlu- 
non  to  the  fact  that  the  wife  was  a  serf  or  only  semi-free);  Kovalewaky, 
"Cout.  Contemp.,"  155. 

*  Owxrd,  "Manuel,"  151;  Bsmein,  I.  108;  "Cod.  Just.,"  5,  26,  1;  Paul, 
2,20. 1;  "Cod.  Just.,''  7, 15.  3;  "Nov.  Just.,"  18  and  89. 

'  In  869  Charles  the  Bald  caused  Richilde.  sister  of  Count  Boson,  to  be 
brousht  to  him  and  "in  concubinam  accepit";  in  870,  "concubinam  suam 
Richudem  desponatam  atque  dotatam  in  ooniugem  accepit";  "M.  G.  H., 
S.  S.,"  I,  486.  William  Long-Sword  marries  nis  wife  "more  danico,"  that 
is  to  say,  without  solenmities,  "usu":  Dareste,  "Etudes,"  pp.  309,  326. 

*  Letter  of  Leo  I  to  Rusticus,  458:  Oraiianf  0.,  32^  q.  2,  cap.  12. 

*  Contrary  argument  of  the  ecclesiasticai  prohibitions.  Scandinavians: 
Amira,  "Recht,"  pp.  162,  165;  "Saga  de  Nial.^  pppositions  established  by 
Ficker  between  the  law  of  the  Western  Alemanni  and  that  of  the  Eastern 
Alemanni,  the  latter  being  the  only  on6s  who  admitted  concubinage.  Op- 
posed to  this  view:  Brunner,  op,  cit.,  31;  c/.  Salvioli,  §  183;  Schroedetf  302. 
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Rome.^  Christiamty  oondemned  both  the  ooncubinage  of  mai^ 
lied  people  '  and  that  of  unmarried  people,'  a  frail  liaison,  where 
the  man  and  the  woman  were  too  far  apart,  owing  to  their  condi* 
tion,  to  be  a  realization  of  the  image  of  the  mystical  marriage  of 
Christ  and  the  Church;  and  it  rejected  every  union  between  the 
sexes  outside  of  marriage  itself.^  But  concubinage  had  become 
so  firmly  rooted  in  the  Customs  that  it  persisted  in  many  localities, 
and  was  even  tolerated  by  the  civil  law.  This  accounts  for  the 
fact  that  it  is  found  oi^anized  in  the  ''Siete  Partidas"  under  the 
name  of  "barragania."^  Against  priests  who  practised  concu- 
binage the  Church  had  need  of  the  efforts  of  its  greatest  pontiffs.^ 
In  the  sixteenth  century  legal  concubinage  had  almost  everywhere 
disappeared;  there  remained  nothing  but  concubinage  as  a  simple 
union  in  fact,  against  which  the  Council  of  Trent  let  loose  its  aus- 
terity,^ commanding  the  bishop  to  give  three  admonitions  to  the 
man  and  the  woman  who  live  together  without  being  married, 
after  which  they  shall  be  excommunicated  by  the  ordinary.^ 
Secular  jurisdiction,  which  is  more  indulgent,  does  not  inflict  any 

• 

»  "Capitul.,"  I,  202,  c.  6;  376.  c.  37;  II,  46,  c.  35:  189,  c.  12;  190,  c.  15.- 
As  to  the  Roman  law  of  the  barDarian  period,  qf.  ''God.  Th^od.,"  4,  6,  4  and 
6;  "L.  Wisig.,"  ed.  Zeumer,  p.  318,  c.  3;  "Cod.  Just.,"  6.  27,  2  (H  ounce  to 
the  concubine);  Papien^  37,  4  (one  ounce  and  H  ounce);  "Int.  Nov.  Th^od.,'' 
c.  1.  The  constitution  to  which  reference  is  made  has  not  come  down  to  us: 
"L.  Wis.  Rec.,"  3,  6,  6;  "Z.  S.  S.,"  1886;  "G.  A.,"  30. 

«  "Capit.  "  790,  c.  6  (I,  202). 

'  Not  without  some  hesitation.  The  celibate  who  has  only  one  concubine 
is  not  excluded  from  the  conununion,  according  to  the  First  Council  of  To- 
ledo: Bruns,  I,  206;  Qraitian,  D.,  34.  c.  4;  TrSmr,  895,  c.  36  {Mansi,  18, 
151):  that  he  who  is  not  married  snail  content  himself  with  a  HngU  concu- 
bine: "Mayence,"  851,  c.  15. 

«  "Const.  Apost.,"  8,  32;  Gratian,  D.,  34,  c.  5;  AugusHne,  "Serm.,"  289, 
4;  Oratian,  0.,  32.  q.  2.  c.  11-12  (letter  of  Pope  St.  Leo  in  458  to  Rus- 
ticus  of  Narbonne). — Moreover,  from  the  day  when  the  theory  of  marriage 
by  mutual  consent  triumphed  the  majoritv  of  unions  with  concubines  be- 
came true  marriages:  Michdet,  "Origines,'^  p,  41;  P.  Foumier,  "B.  Ch.," 
1900,  p.  89  et  aeq.  The  register  of  the  ecclesiastical  judge  of  Cerisy,  how- 
ever, shows  us  many  relations  of  ooncubinage  which  were  transformed  into 
marriases. 

■  I  v^  14  (duty  of  fidelity,  paternal  filiation  legally  established,  onlv  one 


§  ISSiMufiMf  "Fueros,"p.  536,  etc. 

•  Dig.  X,  ''de  fil.  Presbyt.";  Ouuot,  see  "C^libat."  In  the  literaiy  docu- 
ments of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  the  priest  is  shown  as  living 
with  a  "priestess,"  e.g.,  Fable  of  Constant  Duhamel:  Luehaire.  "Acad.  Sc. 
Mortj"  1901,  581. 

f  Emein,  II.  310. 

'  R^ter  of  the  ecclesiastical  judge  of  Cerisy^pafaim;  BrniedicH,  "Index,'' 
see  "Concubina'';  H^ricouH,  "£.,"  24,  25;  Van  Etpen,  I,  497;  U,  65. 
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penalty  upon  them;  this  sin  does  no  wrong  to  anybody,  says 
Ferris.  It  was  deemed  sufficient  to  annul  gifts  between  people 
living  in  concubinage/  without  which  they  would  have  had  an 
advantage  over  married  people.^ 

§  143.  Morgaziatic  Marriages.'  —  The  idea  that  marriage  with 
all  its  eflfects  is  possible  only  between  persons  of  the  same  posi- 
tion persisted  in  the  Customs  after  it  had  disappeared  from 
legislation.  Combined  with  motives  of  a  political  nature,  such 
as  the  indivisibility  of  fiefs  or  of  States/  and  with  the  pro- 
hibition of  concubinage  by  the  Church,  it  gave  rise  to  the  mor- 
ganatic marriage,  that  is  to  say,  to  a  union  which  in  its  essential 
characteristics  does  not  differ  from  ordinary  marriage  (monog- 
amy, indissolubility,  legitimate  filiation,  etc.),  but  wherein  neither 
the  women  nor  the  children  hold  the  same  social  rank  as  the 
husband.^ 

In  Germany,*  from  the  thirteenth  century,  it  is  permitted  only 
among  the  upper  nobility,  and  to-day  in  the  families  of  princes 
only.  The  wife  is  only  the  equal  of  her  husband  if  she  is  "eben- 
burtig/'  that  is,  of  equal  birth.  With  any  other  woman  a 
marriage,  however  regular  it  may  be,  is  a  misalliance,  a  "dis- 
paragium,"  a  morganatic^  or  left-handed  marriage.^  The  wife 
does  not  take  her  place  in  the  family  of  the  husband  and  has  over 
his  possessions  only  the  rights  specified  in  the  contract  of  mar- 
riage;' thus,  she  has  no  dower  rights.  No  more  than  their  mother 
do  the  children  attain  to  the  rank  of  their  father  and  inherit  the 

»  "Tour.,"  246;  "Anjou,"  342,  etc.   "Ord."  of  1629, 132;  Ferrih'e ,  eeehibl 

*  However,  they  kejst  up  gifts  for  sustenance  in  a  case  where  the  concu- 
bine was  worthy  of  having  some  interest  taken  in  her. 

'  Stal)be,  i  213,  214  (bibl.);  PaUer,  ''Missheiraten,"  1796:  Zoepfly  id.,  1853; 
Gdhrum,  "Lehre  d.  Ebenbtirtigkeit,^'  1846;  H^ter,  "Sonderrechte,"  1871; 
Schvhe,  "Preuss.  Staatsr.,"  J,  185;  NiebekchuUf  "De  Matrim.  ad.  Morgana^ 
ticam,*'  1851;  lyHaucow,  "R.  Crit.  de  L6g.,"  24,  579;  Culnuinn,  "Stud.  Ub. 
de  iMorg.  Ehe.,''  1880;  B^enger  (Femand),  ''De  Matrim.  ad.  Morganat." 
Cf.  Prussian  "Landrecht,"  II,  1, 835;  II,  2,  555  (contrary  to  practice) ;  SchuUet 
i§  142,  174. 

^  A  prince  who  is  a  widower  takes  a  morganatic  wife,  so  as  to  keep  the 
throne  for  the  children  of  the  first  marriage  and  avoid  a  vexatious  rivalry. 
Cf.  the  position  of  the  prince  consort  in  countries  where  the  crown  belongs  to 
the  aueen. 

'  L.  Feud.,''  2.  29  (Milan:  "accipere  ad  morganaticam";  elsewhere  they 
say:  "lege  SaUca").    Cf.  2,  26,  16. 

'  ''Sacbsensp,"^  I,  16,  2:  no  "Ebenbttrtigkeif  between  those  who  are 
free  and  those  who'are  not  free  (the  children  then  take  the  lower  rank) ;  "Schwa- 
bcnspiegel,"  60  6;  between  "Semperfreie"  and  "Mittelfreie,"  "a  fortiori" 
between  nobles  and  conunoners:  Schroeder,  §  42,  7;  HetMler,  §  37. 

'  Bv  reason  of  the  "  Moigengabe ''  stipulated  for  at  the  time  of  the  marriage. 

'  The  husband  took  the  right  hand  of  the  lawful  wife.    Cf.  Marthie,  op.  cU. 

•  "L  Feud.,"  2,  29. 
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possessions  of  the  family;  they  are  only  recognized  as  having  a 
right  to  be  supported.^  The  effects  of  the  misallianoe  can  be 
done  away  with  if  all  the  male  descendants  who  are  capable  of 
inheriting  ^  give  their  consent.  In  the  same  way,  if  the  family  dies 
out,  the  children  bom  of  the  morganatic  marriage  carry  it  on. 

^  For  each  family  one  .must  consult  the  laws  or  "Hausgesetse"  which 
govern  it,  as  well  for  cases  of  ^'Ebenbttrtigkeit''  as  for  the  effects  which  can 
be  comiected  with  a  misalliance. 

*  Can  an  imperial  privilege  take  away  the  succession  from  the  agnates  and 
confer  it  upon  the  children?   Capitularies  of  1658, 1742, 1792. 
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Topic  9-    Power  op  the  Husband 


{{ 144, 146.  Foundatioiifl  of  the  Power 
of  the  Husband. 

146.  Right  of  Correction. 

147.  The  Husband's  Authority. 

148.  The  Incapacity  of  the  Wife  is 
General. 

i  149.  How    is  the      Authorisation 
Given? 


§  150.  Supplementary    Authorisation 
Given  by  Law. 

!151.  Effects  of  Authorisation. 
152.  Lack  of  Authorization. — Beau- 
manoir's  System. 
§  153.  Rights  of  Third  Parties. 


§  144.  Foiindatloiia  of  the  Power  of  the  Husband.^  —  In  the 
early  Customary  law  the  Gennanic  "mundium"  is  continued 
under  the  name  of  power  or  authority  of  the  husband,  including  at 
the  same  time  both  the  person  and  the  possessions  of  the  wife;  ^ 

1  Terminoloev.  Barbarian  period:  "mundium/'  "mundeburdium,"  "po- 
testas,"  etc.  Teriod  of  Customs:  ''mainbounue/'  ''mainpldvie''  (Li^e), 
"coverture"  (England),  "bail,"  "garde,"  "avouerie,"  etc.  Post  " Guar- 
dianahip  of  Women,"  "system  of  Possessions  between  Sfjouses,"  "Fower  of 
the  Father."  Loyael,  176. — On  the  unity  of  the  domestic  power  or  "mun- 
diuin/^  on  its  character  of  power  and  not  of  protection:  Heuder,  §  23. 

*  Against  this  opinion,  which  is  commonlv  admitted,  cf.  Lrf^vre,  op,  cit,, 
p.  397,  according  to  whom  the  "mundium"  existed  onlv  among  the  Lom- 
bards, the  Saxons  and  the  Scandinavians.  The  origin  of  the  husband's  power 
in  Customarv  law  would  be  found  especially  in  the  Christian  ideas,  for  which 
the  way^  hacl  been  prepared  by  the  Germanic  Customs;  among  tne  Franks 
the  wife  would  have  been  free  at  law.  subject  in  fact,  for  the  most  part.  — 
This  system,  which  we  do  not  pretend  to  discuss  thoroughly  in  a  mere  note, 
at  least  calls  for  a  few  observations.  Ist.  If  the  husband's  power  is  a  juridical 
production  of  the  Christian  spirit,  is  it  not  extraordinary  that  the  Church, 
vhich  has  ^ven  us  so  much  legislation  on  the  subject  of  marriage,  did  not 
find  a  place  in  its  law  for  an  institution  of  so  much  importance?  Perhaps  one 
will  say  that  the  Christian  teaching  and  penances  were  sufficient;  but,  as 
far  as  that  goes,  what  was  the  use  of  legislation  on  the  subject  of  marriage? 
2d.  It  is  almost  a  miracle  to  see  this  power  beinp  established  over  the  bar- 
barian woman,  while  the  Roman  woman  escapes  it.  At  the  same  time,  both 
of  them  were  submitted  to  the  influence  of  Christianity.  According  to  the 
logic  of  things,  it  is  in  the  case  of  the  former  of  these  women  that  the  reform 
should  have  nad  its  inception.  If  this  was  not  so,  then  we  can  say  "spiritus 
flat  ubi  vult."  3d.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  "mundium"  did  not  operate 
among  the  Franks  with  the  same  harshness  as  among  the  Lombards;  at  a 
▼ery  early  period  it  was  weakened  and  modified.  But,  if  one  denies  its  ex- 
istence, the  appearance  of  the  husband's  power  during  the  feudal  period  is 
an  enigma  which  cannot  be  solved.  It  is  not  arbitrary  to  argue  trom  the 
Lombud  law,  for,  aside  from  the  general  relationship  of  the  barbarian  laws, 
the  Lombard  Customs  of  the  Middle  Ages  resemble  the  French  Customs. 
The  same  power  of  the  husband  would  have  been  created  here  by  the  Chris- 
tian spirit  and  there  by  the  Gennanic  law.  4th.  It  is  difficult  to  draw  from 
Christian  teaching  the  right  to  beat  a  wife;  also,  they  derived  it  from  the 
responsibility  of  the  husband  because  of  the  offenses  of  his  wife.  But  this 
KBpcnsibility  surely  existed  during  the  Frankish  period.  Therefore,  the  right 
of  correction  also  existed,  and  this  essential  attribute  of  the  "mundium" 
carries  with  it  almost  all  the  others.    5th.  Negative  arguments :  (a)  The  silenoe 
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according  to  the  lormula  in  the  "  Schwabenspiegel/'  72,  "der  Mann 
ist  des  Weibes  Vogt  und  Meister/'  Assuming  the  quasi-military 
organization  of  the  family,  the  necessity  for  command  by  an  m- 
dividual,  the  woman  was  found  to  be  subordinate  to  the  husband; 
her  physical  weakness  during  a  period  of  violence  relegated  her 
to  this  inferior  rdle.^  As  soon  as  social  conditions  became  less  dis- 
turbed, it  was  not  long  before  the  civil  emancipation  of  unmarried 
women,  young  girls,  or  widows  was  introduced.  This  change  had 
its  reciprocal  effect  on  the  condition  of  the  married  woman  her- 
self, in  spite  of  the  force  of  tradition  and  the  constant  presence 
at  her  side  of  one  stronger  than  she;  it  was  difficult  to  ascribe 
radical  incapacity,  the  day  following  her  manii^,  to  the  woman 
who  the  day  before  was  in  possession  of  her  full  capacity.  She  had 
the  enjoyment  of  rights,  but  she  was  not  allowed  the  ^erdse  of 
them.^  One  can  say  that  when  she  married  she  condemned  her- 
self to  a  perpetual  minority.    Although  reduced,  the  power  of  the 

of  the  Franldsh  laws  leads  one  to  suppose  that  the  law  of  the  family  was  not 
codified  in  them.  I  admit  that  the  formulse  and  statutes  mi^ht  nave  been 
more  explicit,  but  how  many  omissions  do  we  not  find?  (b)  It  is  time  wasted 
to  seek  m  the  Prankish  statutes  for  a  procedure  dealing  with  the  annulment 
of  a  contract  entered  into  bv  the  wife,  if  this  contract,  as  we  know,  could  not 
be  pleaded  against  the  husband.  6th.  Positive  reasons.  The  experience  of 
Berthegonde,  who  fled  from  her  husband  to  take  refuge  in  churches  or  mon- 
asteries, bears  witness  to  the  authority  of  the  bishops  and  brings  into  play 
the  right  of  sanctuary;  a^unst  this  right  the  domestic  power  wrecks  itself  as 
well  as  the  social  power  ^egcry  of  Tours,  IX.  33).  The  case  of  Fr^^nde 
giving  her  daughter  a  marriage  portion  of  gold,  money,  and  clothing,  is  not  of 
much  consequence;  in  the  firat  place,  at  a  very  early  time  the  '*omamenta 
muUebria"  were  left  to  women  as  their  own  special  property;  and  then,  asain, 
the  husband's  "mundium"  must  have  been  very  slight  over  a  queen,  whom 
it  cost  so  little  to  have  her  husband  assassinated  {Gregory  of  Toura,  VI,  45). 
Cf,  "Acad.  I^g.  Toulouse,"  1900  ("Le  Mariage  par  Achat")  and  "Acad. 
Sciences  Toulouse,"  1895  ("Tutelle  des  Fenunes").  Let  us  add  that^  if  the 
Franldsh  Customs  dealing  with  the  family  were  not  of  the  same  consistency 
as  codified  laws,  —  a  consistency  which  cannot  be  expected  from  even  the 
codes  of  that  period,  —  they  none  the  less  constitutea  juridical  rules.  The 
confusion  and  the  obscurity  which  existed  with  regard  to  them  are,  however, 
not  an  absolute  obstacle  to  one's  perceiving  a  predominating  tendency,  as  it 
were,  and  lo^cal  connections;  a  rough  outlme  of  this  law  of  the  family  may 
thus  be  accurate,  while  at  the  same  time  it  too  often  preserves  a  systematic 
character. 

^  With  very  rare  exceptions  women  are  not  capable  of  bearing  arms,  and 
civil  capacity  IS  measured  by  physical  force:  post,  "Guardianship  of  Women." 
Heusler,  §  25,  objects  that  the  weakness  of  woman  has  always  remained  the 
same^  whereas  her  capacity  has  increased.    Undoubtedly,  a  woman  is  not 

Ehysically  incapable  like  a  child  of  tender  age;  but  her  weaKness  has  prevented 
er  becoming  head  of  the  family.  Cf.  with  regard  to  the  Scandinavian  woman, 
whose  situation  in  the  family  has  been  presented  under  too  favorable  an  as- 
pect, Gide,  p.  219;  Daresle,  pp.  289, 307;  '^L^.,"  "Sues  Goth.,"  IV,  9  (the hus- 
oand  strikes  fais  wife  so  violently  that  she  dies  from  the  effects  of  it). 

'  Cf.  postf  "Participation  in  the  Exercise  of  the  Power  of  the  Husband," 
"System  of  Possessions  between  Spouses."  Mertian  de  MuUer^  ''Cond.  de  la 
Mftre,"  1878. 
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husband  thus  persisted,  differing  in  this  from  the  guardianship 
of  minors,  in  the  interests  of  peace  in  the  household,  so  that  it 
might  assure  the  unity  of  direction  of  the  conjugal  companion- 
ship.* By  way  of  compensation  the  woman  received  certain  se- 
curities and  privileges.^  Owing  to  a  contradiction  which  is  more 
apparent  than  real,  in  this  authority  of  the  husband  there  was 
seen  a  safeguard  for  the  woman  herself,  who  was  considered  as 
being  weak  and  inexperienced  by  nature  {cf.  Roman  law:  ''im- 
bedllitas  sexus,"  the  Velleianiun  Decree  of  the  Senate).'  This 
was  a  contradiction,  as  the  interest  of  the  husband,  who  was  the 
representative  of  the  family,  might  be  in  opposition  to  that  of  the 
wife;  but  a  contradiction  which  has  not  given  much  offense,  be- 
cause the  wife  would  be  protected,  if  not  against  her  husband,  at 
least  against  third  persons.  At  the  same  time,  the  power  of  the 
husband  was  deprived  of  its  despotic  character;  the  State  pene- 
trated into  the  circle  of  family  affairs,  which  imtil  that  time  had 
been  closed  to  it,  controlled  its  administration,  and  constituted 
itself,  in  default  of  the  husband,  the  guardian  of  the  wife.^  If  one 
considers  this  customary  theory  in  its  later  developments  it  seems 
to  us  like  a  composite  system  wherein  various  conceptions  come 
to  light:  giving  of  the  Grermanic  ''mundium,''  unity  of  direction 
in  the  management  of  the  moral  and  material  inheritance  created 
by  the  marriage,  physical  incapacity  and  inexperience  of  the 
woman.*  This  theory  foimd  a  support  in  the  Christian  ideas:  the 
axiom  "Vir  caput  est  mulieris"  seemed  like  the  religious  formula 
of  the  dvil  law;  *  the  theologians  maintained  that  the  woman  who 

>  If  one  can  compare  the  husband  to  a  guardian,  one  should  not  forget 
that  he  does  not  have  to  furnish  any  surety  or  render  any  account,  and  that 
he  cannot  be  removed.    Formula  in  Grimm,  "  Weisth./'  II,  836. 

*  ArittoOe,  "Polit./'  3,  2,  10  (qf.  Auguste  CamU,  ''Gat^chisme  Poeiti- 
viste''):  ''Man  is  concerned  with  acquiring,  woman  with  preserving."  This 
remaric  of  Aristotle's  is  not  so  true  in  our  day.  But  for  a  long  time  the  wtf e 
was  restricted  to  the  household  management  and  the  husband  was  responsible 
for  external  relations. 

'  As  to  the  bad  opinion  which 
poiif  *  Guardianship  of  Women, 
a  Ttgaiai  prosecutor's  speech  ag^ 
classes  them,  as  we  would  say,  among  the  impulsive  people  (outbursts  of  emo^ 
tion,  lack  or  caution,  ungovernable  pride):  BSdier,  ''Fabliaux,"  p,  318.  In 
the  time  of  Cha89aneu9,  "Catal.  Glor.  Mundi,"  2,  12,  when  a  married  woman 
passed  near  a  man,  custom  demanded  that  she  should  conceal  half  of  her 
face. 

*  Proudhon,  "Tr.  des  Personnes,"  I,  p.  468. 

*  Pothierf  no.  1:  The  need  which  the  wife  has  for  the  authorisation  of  the 
husband  is  not  based  upon  the  weakness  of  her  reason. 

*  PauL  "Ephes./'  v,  21.  According  to  the  theologians,  woman  was  originally 
the  equal  of  man,  but  Eve's  fault  caused  her  to  descend  to  the  rank  of  an 
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disobeyed  her  husband  oommitted  a  mortal  sin.  However,  that 
which  shows  us  very  clearly  that  we  must  not  attach  too  much  im- 
portance to  these  religious  ideas,  is  that  they  have  been  powerless 
to  compel  the  acceptance  of  the  principle  of  the  incapacity  of  the 
married  woman  in  the  countries  of  written  law:^  ''by  custom, 
the  wife  is  under  the  power  of  her  husband;  it  is  otherwise  in  writ> 
ten  law."  ^  The  measures  of  the  Revolutionary  law,'  inspired  by 
the  idea  that  the  power  of  the  husband  is  ''  a  creation  of  despotic 
governments,"  ^  and  the  modem  woman's  rights  doctrine,^  had 
precedents  in  the  jurisprudence  of  the  parliaments  of  the  written 
law;  to  which  one  may  liken  the  English  Statute  of  the  18th  of 
August,  1882,  giving  her  freedom  to  the  married  woman.*  But 
the  framers  of  the  Civil  Gxle  extended  to  the  whole  of  France 
I  the  power  of  the  husband  which  was  in  force  in  countries  of  Cus- 
tomary law.  Instead  of  the  contrast  between  the  two  French 
'  systems  as  once  existing,  what  we  noW  have  is  an  antithesis  be- 
tween the  condition  of  the  French  woman  and  that  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  woman;  an  antithesis  which  custom  has  under- 
Inferior;  she  became  the  accomplice  of  the  serpent;  she  is  unworthy  to  reodve 
tJ^e  Eucharist  with  bare  hanas  and  to  touch  the  ''palla  altaris"  (''Cone. 
d'Auxerre/'  36)  i  etc.  The  clergy  is  not  recruited  from  among  women.  C/. 
8t.  Thanuu,  "Summ.  Theol.,"  la,  q.  92;  Esmein,  "MariagB,^  I,  60:  Jfola, 
''R.  d.  Frau.  in  Christ.  IC,"  1896;  Pontas^  ''Diet,  des  Cas  de  Consc./'  1741, 
see  ''Femme  Mari^."  Tae  common  opmion  is  that  the  domestic  power, 
whether  of  the  husband  or  of  the  father,  became  milder  under  the  influenoe 
of  Christianity:  Gengler,  "Einfluss.  d.  Christ,  auf  das  Altgerm.  Rechtsleben.'' 
Contra:  Lefebure,  op,  cU, 

^  Julian,  L  3;  Serrea^  I,  S;  BotUanc,  id.  Let  us  observe  that  certain  Cus- 
toms of  the  South  admit  the  power  of  the  husband,  just  as  the  ItaUan  stat- 
utes do.  At  Genoa  marriages  according  to  the  local  Custom  are  distinguished 
from  marriages  according  to  the  Roman  law:  '* Bordeaux/'  64,  80,  82,  112 
("Etabl.,"  34);  "F.  de  B6am,"  261. 

«  Deamarea,  35;  "Petrus,"  I,  32;  Meynial,  "N.  R.  H.,"  1901,  268. 

•  "Premier  Projet  de  Cod.  Qv.,"  I,  3,  11  et  seq.  (1793)  (equality  of  the 

spouses  in  that  which  concerns  the  administration  of  their  possessions;  con- 

"  •    "  '    "      !•       '•        *  '1  l^jjjg  ^£  ^^  husband  or  of 


should  reign  in  the  interior  of  her  house;  everywhere  else  she  is  out  of  place). 

*  MonUsquieUf  "Espr.  des  Lois,"  19,  14  (harmony  between  Uie  political 
system  and  the  constitution  of  the  family). 

>  Systems  of  Saint^imon  and  of  Foumier:  Michdet,  "La  Femme,''  Stvari 
MiU,  "Subjection  of  Women,"  1^59  (French  trans.,  1869):  Bridd,  "Le 
Droit  des  Femmes,"  1893;  Secritan,  "Le  Dr.  de  la  F.,"  1888;  FouillU, 
"R.  D.  M.,"  Sept.  15, 1895;  P.  LaeonJbe,  "Le  Mariage  Libre,"  1895;  Variipiy. 
"La  Femme  aux  Etats-Unis,"  1893;  bibl.  in  the  "Rev.  Encydop.  Larousse," 
Nov.  28, 1896:  Desmaret,  "La  Femme  Future,"  1900;  qf.  Laurent  m  his  "Coura 
de  Code  Civil    and  in  ms  proiected  revision  of  this  code. 

•  Lehr,  op.  cU,\  Qlasson,  "Rap.  s.  les  Prix  du  Budget,"  1898,  and  a  reeent 
enactment  (1901)  for  Norway,  according  to  which  a  woman  may  or  may  not 

Eromise  obedience  to  her  husband  when  she  is  married.  —  Why  not  also  re- 
»se  her  from  the  duty  of  fidelity? 
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taken  to  correct  by  giving  to  the  fonner  the  liberty  which  the 
law  refused  her^  and  by  preventing  the  latter  from  abusing  her 
legal  rights.* 

S'  145.  The  Same. — The  Germanic  ''mundium"  (from  "munt/' 
meaning  hand) '  recalls,  feature  by  feature,  by  its  name  and  by 
its  effects,  the  Roman  ''numus/' '  or,  if  one  prefers  it,  the  power 
of  the  husband  among  the  Gauls  in  the  time  of  Csesar.^  It  implies 
as  a  first  condition  the  ehange  of  family.  In  passing  from  her 
natural  family  into  that  of  her  husband  the  woman  ceases  to  be 
subject  to  the  paternal  power;  ^  she  takes  the  name  of  her  hus- 
band,' lives  according  to  his  station,^  acquires  his  nationality, 
and  still  more  so  his  domicile.^  Formerly  she  also  lost  all  right  of 
inheriting  from  her  relatives.  But  it  does  not  seem  that  the  tie 
of  solidarity  which  united  her  to  the  latter  was  ever  entirely 
broken;  they  helped  her  in  time  of  need  and  protected  her.^  In 
the  last  stage  of  the  law,  it  has  for  a  long  time  been  admitted  that 
the  woman,  at  the  same  time  as  she  enters  the  family  of  her  hus- 
band, does  not  cease  to  belong  to  her  natural  family. 

§  146.  Bight  of  GorrecUon.^^  —  The  disciplinary  power  of  the 
head  of  the  family  over  the  entire  house  naturally  included  the 
wife.^^    In  primitive  times  it  was  undoubtedly  limited  only  by 

^  SUwdBCf  op.  cU» 

*  HeuOetf  {22  et  seq,;  Simannei,  "Thdse,"  1898.  As  to  the  Lombard  law 
d.  SchuTfer,  '^Arch.  Giur./'  1, 139;  Blvhme,  <'Z.  R.  Q.,"  XI;  GaudEenn,  <<  Aroh. 
8tor.  p.  1.  ProT.  Napoletane/^  1888,  XIII,  1. 

>  Many  of  the  old  authors  cause  the  husband's  power  to  be  derived  from 
the  Roman  "manus/'  —  for  example,  Loyseau,  "Offices,''  5,  2,  26;  with  this 
meaning  Van  Welter,  *'Le  Dr.  Romain  et  le  Droit  Celtique."  But  the 
"manus"  had  disappeared  at  the  time  of  the  establishing  of  the  barbarians. 

«  "Acad.  L6g.  Toulouse,"  1900  ("Le  Mariage  par  Achat");  cf,  Meynial, 
p.  02,  who  explains  TaeUuSf  o.  20,  etc.,  by  means  of  the  Eddas  and  the  Nie- 
bdungen  (Brunhild  has  possessions,  diaposes  of  her  treasures  when  she  dies, 
can  mve  her  husband  at  her  will;  Gudrun  is  protected  by  her  brothers; 
Dargun, "  Mutterrecht,"  pasnm,  traces  of  the  matriarchate),  and  who  believes 
that  the  subjection  of  the  woman  is  a  later  fact  resulting  from  the  savage  life 

and  he.  cit. 
(marriage 


'  Before  there  were  any  patronymic  names  the  married  woman  was  desig- 
nated by  her  baptismal  name  followed  by  the  qualification  "uxor  N.". . .,  the 
wife  of  BO  and  so. 

'  The  plebeian  woman  who  married  a  nobleman  became  a  noble,  and  vice 
versa.  At  the  same  time,  the  serf  who  married  a  nobleman  did  not  become 
a  noblewoman,  excepting  when  the  lord  married  his  own  serf. 

'  She  should  follow  the  husband  wherever  he  goes  to  reside  (excepting  if 
he  goes  abroad,  says  Pothier). 

*  Mewiial,  p.  83;  poH,  "Correction." 

**  DuiruUe,  "  Dr.  du  Mari  sur  la  Pers.  de  U  Femme,"  1879. 
^^  "Priv.  de  Bardges"  (a.  1404),  Art.  7:  every  master  of  the  house  can  punish 
his  wife  and  his  f aimly  without  anybody  being  able  to  prevent  him.  —  But  it 
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the  fear  which  the  husband  had  of  the  relatives  of  the  wife.^  Al- 
though Tacitus  does  not  say  so,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Germanic  husband,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  gamble  with  his  own 
person,  gave  as  a  stake  his  wife  and  his  children  before  pledging 
his  property.  At  any  rate,  the  old  traditions  agree  in  authorizing 
him  to  sell  them  in  case  of  necessity.^  The  formula  interpreting 
the  Edict  of  Rotharis  declares  that  the  husband  cannot  kill  his 
wife  "ad  libitum,"  but  only  if  there  is  a  valid  motive  ("rationa- 
biliter");'  this  is  to  recognize  the  ''jus  vitse  nedsque,''  and  leads 
us  to  believe  that  in  the  past  this  right  was  almost  absolute.  The 
Edict  calls  upon  the  relatives  of  the  woman  and  the  State  to  pun- 
ish illegal  murder.  Of  this  ancient  state  of  things  the  law  which 
had  so  long  been  in  force  in  many  countries,  of  killing  the  wife 
caught  in  flagrant  adultery,  still  remained.  There  also  remained 
the  right  to  beat  her  for  lesser  faults,  to  give  her  the  whip,  to 
strike  her  with  rods  and  the  stick.^  In  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries  the  Customs  show  that  ''it  is  allowable  for  the 
man  to  beat  his  wife,  as  long  as  he  does  not  kill  her  or  mutilate 
her.''  ^     To  this  formula  of  Beaumanoir  one  may  liken  that  of 

is  probable  that  this  right  could  not  be  exercised  over  the  heiress  who  was 
mistress  of  the  house,  and  who  had  married  the  vounger  son  of  some  other 
family;  the  latter  was,  in  fact,  reduced  to  about  the  same  r61e  as  that  of  the 
first  servitor.  D'Arbois  de  Jubainville  also  shows  us  that  in  Ireland  Uie  oon* 
dition  of  the  wife  varied  according  to  her  wealth:  if  she  were  rich  she  lorded 
it  over  her  husband;  if  she  were  poor  she  became  nis  servant. 

1  TacUua,  "Germ.,"  19:  c/.  Grimoald,  6;  "liut.,"  120,  130;  Greg.  T.,  10, 
22;  Kraut,  I,  40;  Rosin,  "Formvorschrift,"  1880. 

•  TacUus.  "Ann.,"  4,  72  ("Frisians");  "Bai.,"  1,  80;  "Alam.,"  51,  1: 
"Acad.  L^gisl.  Toulouse,"  1900  ("Mar.  par  Achat");  Orimm,  "R.  A.,"  450; 
"Roth.,"  203;  "Cap.,"  803,  c.  8  (I,  114);  Richto/en.  "Z.  Lex  Saxon,"  p.  293; 
"T.  A.  C.  Bret.,"  314  (no  imprisonment  for  her  husband). 

•  "Roth. ,"  200  et  sea.,  and  "Form.";  qf,  "Wis.,"  3,  4,  1  rf  sea. 

«  Wife  '^sub  virga^'  (English  expression):  Michelet,  "(3rig.,"  p.  48; 
"liut.,"  121;  "Cap.,"  829,  c.  3;  Burchard,  "Dec.,"  1,  93.  The  Custom  ot 
Ardenburg.  in  Zeeland  (twelfth  century),  according  to  which  the  wife  is  "a 
chattel  of  the  husband,"  formulates  this  ri^t  with  a  savage  humor:  Art.  9, 
"The  husband  may  \x»t  and  wound  his  wife^  mav  gash  and  slash  her  from 
top  to  toe,  may  warm  his  feet  in  the  blood  of  his  wife,  and  sew  up  the  wounds, 
without  offending  his  lord,  provided  she  does  not  die  from  the  effects"  (cited 
by  Van  Wetter,  p.  35).  '*Hambuij,"  1270,  3,  8;  "Rigfa,"  6,  4,  3;  VioUei, 
p.  504;  R,  Podix,  8, 672:  in  1841  an  Endish  peasant  led  his  wife  to  the  market 
and  sold  her  to  the  highest  bidder  (in  1884,  also,  according  to  ViMet), 

B  Beaumanoir.  57,  6:  "Quand  elle  meffet,"  he  savs,  and  he  gives  four  ex- 
amples: she  is  about  to  "fere  folie  de  son  oors,"  she  lies  to  her  baron,  she 
curses,  she  does  not  wish  to  obey  his  reasonable  commands:  "Or.  Cout. 
Norm.,"  85,  1(X)  (to  put  out  the  eyes,  to  break  the  arms,  to  be  in  the  habit  of 
giving  blows,  often  and  without  reason,  "enormi  percussione,"  this  is  not  a 
mere  correction):  "F.  de  B^am,"  266;  ^'  Bergerac,'^  1322,  Art.  82.  Analogous 
f ormuls  in  tiie  Italian  statutes  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries :  Perlile, 
III,  308.  C/.  the  Russian  "domoetroi"  or  Economist  (sixteenth  century); 
atory  of  Qriselidia.    This  law  is  hardly  the  ezpresBion  of  oustoms  suoh  as  are 
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d'Argentr6  in  the  sixteenth  century:^  "marito  licet  castigare 
uxorum  sieut  puerum  infra  setatum."^ 

The  Church  allowed  the  woman  to  ask  for  a  separation  of  domi- 
cile m  cases  of  ill-treatment  on  the  part  of  her  husband  ("si  tanta 
at  viri  ssevitia  ut  mulieri  trepidanti  non  possit  suffidens  securitas 
provideri,"  says  Innocent  III).'  It  even  gave  her  a  true  independ- 
ence m  matters  of  religion.  The  submission  of  the  wife  to  the 
husband  was  limited  by  her  duties  towards  God.^  With  this  ex- 
ception, the  wife  owed  obedience  to  the  husband,  who  was  the  sole 
judge  of  her  relations  and  her  acts.^  We  have  already  seen  what 
means  the  monarchic  law  gave  the  husband  to  suppress  dissen- 
sions on  the  part  of  the  wife.^ 

shown  U8  in  literary  documents  like  the  ''Dit  de  Bi^me  et  de  Chicheface" 
and  the  fabliaux  where  the  huBbands  are  the  pla3rthings  of  their  wives.  To 
the  English  formula:  "Cui  ipsa  in  vita  sua  contraidicere  non  potuit/'  qf.  "Sire 
Hain"  and  "Dame  Anieuse'^;  see,  however,  Paaquier,  "Inst.,"  p.  65. 

Against  this  abandonment  of  the  old  law  the  popular  instinct  reacted  by 
means  of  burlesque  ceremonies,  a  species  of  disgracing  punishments,  some  of 
which  have  been  preserved  even  to  our  day,  and  which  have  as  their  object 
the  ridiculing  of  husbands  who  are  too  weak.  If  he  allows  himself  to  be  beaten 
by  his  wife,  the  husband  shall  straddle  a  donkey  with  his  face  turned  towards 
the  tail  in  the  midst  of  the  laughter  and  jests  of  the  whole  village :  Du  Cangt^  see 
"Aanua";Af icA«fc«,  p.  48;  "Rev.deePyr6n6es,"  1900; "  LaCouvade,  en  France." 

^  "Sur  Bretapie,"  410;  Chasaaneua,  on  "Bourg,"  c.  "Droits  des  Gens 
Mari^'^  ".£quiparantur  pater  et  fiUus,  maritus  et  uxor":  LoyaeaUf  "Offices," 
5, 2, 26.  A  very  widespread  custom,  according  to  which  tne  women  eat  stand- 
ing up  or  sitting  near  the  hearth  and  waiting  on  the  men  seated  at  table: 
VioUei,  p.  603;  "R.  des  Pyr.,"  1900,  ib.;  LehtUrou,  "Caroling.  "  p.  39. 

*  To  punish  his  wife  is  a  right  and  a  duty  of  the  husband,  for  he  is  respon- 
sible for  ner  offenses,  not  that  ne  will  have  to  undergo  the  coiporal  punishment 
that  she  deserves,  but  because  he  must  pay  the  fine  and  the  damages:  Beau- 
nanoir,  56,  6;  "Gout,  de  Norm.,"  544;  Rollo,  according  to  Wace,  circa  1236, 
puiushes  a  husband  for  the  offense  of  his  wife :  Lejtbvre. "  Gout.  Fr.  du  Mar^' '  p.  i20. 

«  Dig.  X,  "de  Rest.  Spol.."  13;  Jag^,  "Reg.,^'  2845  (Nicholas  I);  Afe- 
wiy^c,  "Diet,  des Proverbes":  "A  battre faut  ramoiur."  Brunner,  "Schoef- 
fenb./'  511:  the  husband  should  act  with  respect  to  his  wife  "potius  bonis 
affatious  et  virgsB  dbciplina  quam  turpibus  alloquiis,  flagellis  et  violentis  cas- 
ti^tionibus."  At  Breslau  in  1451  a  husband  promises  to  strike  his  wife  only 
with  rods,  as  is  proper,  and  as  a  wise  man  should  do  and  in  an  altogether 
honorable  manner:  JStobbe,  §  215.  Cf,  servants,  children:  DaresU,  326;  Per- 
<ife,  III,  309;  "Ass.  de  J6r.";  "C.  de  B.,"  181. 

*  GlamnUe,  6, 3;  "  Morlaas,"  335:  the  wife  cannot  release  her  husband  from 
aoommunication  (they  are  but  one  flesh,  but  the  offense  is  personal) :  "  T.  A.  C, 
Bret.,"  222  (hierarchy  of  duties). 

'  Bonaparte  to  the  Council  of  State  (according  to  TMbaudeau,  "Mto.  sur 
je  (^onsulat,"  p.  426) :  "Nature  has  made  of  our  wives  our  slaves.  The  hus- 
band has  a  right  to  say  to  his  wife : '  Madame,  you  shall  not  go  out  I  Madame, 
you  shall  not  ffp  to  the  theatre  I  Madame,  you  shall  not  see  such  and  such  a 
person!' — which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  'Madame,  you  belong  to  me,  body 
and  soul!' "  This  brutal  formula  is  reconmiended  to  the  attention  of  the 
framer  of  the  future  Code  dealing  with  women,  the  drawing  up  of  wMch  so 
'^^^y  right-minded  people  await  with  impatience. 

'  K^gular  way  and  extraordinary  way  or  order  of  arbitrary  arrest  {Punch' 
Bmtano,  "R.  D.  M.,"  1892, 113,  839). 
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§  147.  The  Husband's  Authority.  —  In  the  primitive  law  the 
personality  of  the  wife  is  absorbed  by  that  of  the  husband;  ^  she 
has  no  possessions  of  her  own  ^  and  cannot  accomplish  any  juridi- 
cal act; '  it  is  for  the  husband  alone  to  act.^  This  state  of  law 
scans  to  have  been  abandoned  among  the  Franks,  but  one  finds 
traces  of  it  among  other  barbarian  peoples,  for  example,  among 
the  Anglo-Saxons.^  When  her  personality  begins  to  free  itself, 
when  she  has  possessions  of  her  own,  the  husband  is  none  the  less, 
as  far  as  these  possessions  themselves  are  concerned,  always  in 
charge  of  the  external  affairs  of  the  family;  or  else,  he  acts  him- 
self by  reason  of  his  ^'mundium,"  of  his  quality  of  head; '  but 
from  an  owner  he  has  descended  to  the  rank  of  a  manager  or  a 

^  In  the  Engliflh  law  the  husband  and  wife  are  one.  Post,  ^'Svstem  of 
Possessions  between  Spouses."  The  power  of  the  husband  is  called  "  cover- 
ture "C  feme  covert  ae  baron,"  ''femina  viro  cooperta."  as  contrasted 
with  the  ''feme  sole").  C/.  Roman  wife  "in.manu  marit  ':  Du  Cange^  see 
"Cooperire." 

>  Without  going  so  far  as  this,  people  ordinarily  reoo^se  the  fact  that 
the  husband's  "mundium"  results  m  giving  him  the  administration  and  the 
use  of  the  possessions  of  his  wife,  the  right  of  disposing  of  her  movables,  and 
the  right  to  represent  her  at  law;  finally^  that  the  wife  must  be  incapable  of 
acting  without  authorization.  The  prmciple  of  the  unity  of  inheritance 
seems  to  us  to  have  had  more  radical  consequences;  we  must  take  it  as  bung 
the  starting  point  of  evolution:  post,  '*  System  of  Possessions  between  Spouses/^ 
—  "Burg.,^'  100;  "Wis.,"  4,  2,  15  (the  citation  of  Scripture  is  a  justification 
given  as  an  afterthought  for  a  rule  of  the  pagan  period).  The  law  of  the  Bur- 
(^undians,  100,  is  drawn,  according  to  HeusUr,  from  the  Germanic  foundation; 
It  would  be,  on  the  contrary,  inspired  by  Christianity,  according  to  Lefeimre, 
op,  cit.,  p.  442;  we  do  not  find  a  single  trace  of  this  last  tendency.  At  the 
tune  when  the  wife  came  to  have  considerable  possessions  it  must  have  been 
asked  if  the  husband's  power  affected  them  to  tiie  same  degree  as  it  did  when 
she  brought  with  her  to  her  husband  nothing  or  idmost  nothing;  the  laws 
diing  to  the  old  rule  and  extended  this  power  to  the  Roman  wives. 

•  ^'Roth.,"  205;  "Rib.,"  74  Gikening  the  wife  to  a  slave) :  "F.  de  Uon," 
1020,  Art.  42;  Mufioz,  p.  71, 496:  lidge  (van  WeOer,  op.  cU.,  28) :  the  husband 
is  absolute  lord  and  master  of  all  the  present  and  future  possessions  of  his  wife; 
he  has  the  right  to  dispose  of  them,  even  by  will  (until  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury): "Const,  de  Measine,"  27;  "Aoste,"  1253,  6,  12  {Contra,  Venice:  inde- 
pendence) ;  Loysd,  122,  178,  290. 

•  "Summa  Norm.,"  100,  2;  14,  6;  "Cout.  d'Ardenbourg,"  loc.  eU.:  the  wife 
is  the  husband's  chattel. 

>  Post,  "System  of  Possessions  between  Spouses."  Cf.  ''Cart.."  "de  Re- 
don,"  "de  Ouny,"  etc. 

•  He  claims  the  compositions  due  for  offenses  of  which  his  wife  is  a  victim, 
or,  conversely,  is  responsible  for  the  offenses  which  she  has  committed.  For- 
mula upon  the  Lombard  laws:  "Roth.,"  26,  28,  139,  258;  "liut./'  92. 
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usufructuary;  ^  or  else,  instead  of  acting  for  her,  he  acts  with  her, 
he  authorizes  her  to  accomplish  an  act;  *  in  one  way  or  another 
the  interests  of  the  family  are  preserved.  We  have  already  seen 
that  the  authorization  of  the  husband,  having  become  the  safe- 
guard of  the  woman,  constituted  in  case  of  Customary  law  the 
equivalent  of  the  Velleianum  Decree  of  the  Senate  which  was  in 
force  in  countries  of  written  law,'  and  that  the  authority  given 
by  law  limited  the  rights  of  the  husband  and  made  absolute  the 
protection  of  the  woman.* 

§  148.  The  Xneapaoity  of  the  Wife  is  General;  ^  it  exists  *  with 
relation  to  every  act  of  civil  life,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  alter  it 
by  the  contract  of  marriage.^  At  the  same  time,  from  the  time  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  the  wife  who  is  a  tradeswoman,  that  is  to 
say,  who  carries  on  a  separate  bu^ess,  with  her  husband's  knowl- 
edge, has  capacity  as  far  as  her  own  business  is  concerned.^  (I)  In 
order  to  appear  in  eourt,  the  woman  must  ^  be  attended  by  her 

^  It  is  even  said  that  he  represents  his  wife;  this  is  a  conception  that  is 
relatively  recent;  originally^  he  only  represented  the  family,  he  acted  in  his 
capacity  as  head  of  the  family.    . 

*  "lib.  Pap.  Roth.  "  233  et  seq.,  204,  170;  "liut.,"  68. 
'  Poftj  ''Guardiansnip  of  Women." 

*  It  is  ordinarilv  taught  that  the  power  of  the  husband  was  the  same  under 
every  matrimonial  system.  This  is  the  theory  of  the  jurists,  but  not  of  the 
historians:  each  reign  shows  us,  on  the  contrary,  a  different  phase  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  husband's  power. 

'  Althou^  the  texts  proceed  by  means  of  enumeration:  Desmares,  289; 
"Paris,  N.  a  "  223;  "Orl.,"  194;  "Gr.  Gout.  Norm.,"  77;  Beaumanoir,  43, 
22-26,  44,  19;  34,  66;  "Fribourg  i.  U.  "  1219,  20;  ''Schwabenspiegel,''  72; 
X/arf.l7,6;Loy«dL122;F<rri^,s. 223: '^Paris''  (customs and bibl.);  '^T.A.C. 
Bret  »'  205;  /.  d'lhdin,  105;  cf.  Civ.  Code,  217. 

*  Dating:  1st.  From  the  betrothals,  "  Artois,"  87,  etc.;  explanation  of  MaU" 
ML  (/.  Civ.  Code,  1404.  In  reality  this  is  due  to  the  nature  of  the  betrothals 
in  the  old  law.  Dummdin  no  longer  understands  this:  "hoc  ineptum  quum 
poffiit  majus,  scilicet  discedere  a  sponsalibus.''  2d.  From  the  celebration  of  the 
marriage  (conunon  law):  "Nivem,''  29, 1,  etc.  3d.  "Bourg.,''  4, 1:  from  the 
consummation. 

'  See,  however,  ''Separate  maintenance  formed  by  contract"  (of  recent 
date);  ''Sondergut"  in  Crerman  law^  Separate  estate  in  English  law. 

*  Practical  necessity.  In  allowuig  her  to  carry  on  trade  the  husband 
authorises  her  in  advance  to  do  all  the  things  that  are  required  for  this  trade: 
"Et.  de  St.  Louis,"  I,  153;  II,  147;  "Jostice,"  p.  131;  "Stat.  d'Erfurth," 
1306;  ^.  "FriboiM  i.  U.,"  1219,  20;  "Roye,"  1183,  17;  "St.-Quentin," 
1195,  20  ("Ord.,"  XI.  229,  272);  Beaumanoir,  43,  28;  44,  19:  Z)c«inarM,  76; 
she  can  be  summoned  witnout  her  husband.  C/.  289,  "Ass.  de  J4r.,"  "C.  d. 
B.,"  131;  "Poitou,"  3,  126;  "Anjou,"  610;  "Orl,  A.  C,"  200,  etc.;  Poihier, 
DO.  62.  She  cannot  appear  in  court  without  authorization,  even  in  matters 
relating  to  her  merchandise:  "Argou.."  3,  19;  Merlin,  7,  etc.:  LoyseL  57.  Cf. 
system  of  the  "peculium"  in  Roman  law:  Stobbe,  §  220, 18;  '^T.  A.  C.,  Bret.," 
205;  "Paris,"  224. 

*  "Et.  de  St.  Louis."  1,  163.  /.  Faure  believes  that  she  can  act  with- 
out authorisation  in  the  courts  of  the  Church  (s.  L  1,  "Cod.  Just.,"  "de 
bon  mat.,"  no.  3);  Dumoulin,  Laurihre  (VtoOet,  "£t.  de  St.  Louis."  loc 
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husband;  ^  undoubtedly,  in  the  beginning  she  appeared  with  her 
husband,'  and  finally,  the  latter  merely  played  the  part  of  an  as- 
sistant, of  a  qualifier,  a  part  which  implied  his  pi^senoe  in  court 
as  it  had  done  in  the  past;  he  figured  at  the  trial  in  the  quality  of 
husband  jointly  with  the  wife,  and  the  judgment  could  be  exe- 
cuted against  him;  there  is  an  exception  as  far  as  criminal  actions 
are  concerned,  when  the  wife  is  prosecuted  for  something  done 
by  her.'  (II)  Bxtrajudidal  Acts.  Acts  ''inter  vivos"  (sale,  gift, 
mortgage)  are  forbidden  the  wife  who  has  not  the  authority  of 
her  husband,^  with  the  exception  of  acts  done  for  the  needs  of  the 
household.^  As  far  as  vnlia  are  concerned,  the  old  law  was  divided. 
Certain  Customs,^  which  undoubtedly  were  representative  of  the 
primitive  law,  hold  the  woman  as  being  incapable  of  making  a 
will  without  the  authorization  of  her  husband.  Though  domestic 
discipline  was  scarcely  involved,  as  the  will  has  no  effect  until 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage,  the  husband  formerly  had 

eit.).  Answer  would  here  be  understood  to  apply  to  both  the  complaint  and  the 
defense,  according  to  Laurikre:  "Jostice,  p.  131;  BeaumanoiTf  63,  1;  the 
wife  cannot  appeal  without  the  permission  pf  her  baron,  but  she  can  be  ap- 
pealed against:  ''Olim,"  III,  124,  14. 

^  A  previous  authorization  is  not  sufficient:  Aubert,  ''Hist,  du  Pari./'  I, 
209;  "Le  Pari.,"  I,  237;  "Ck)nst.  du  ChAtelet "  39. 

«  "Ass.  de  Jdrufl.,"  "C.  d.  B.,"  90, 122,  153  (ed.  Beu{fnot):  "Paris,"  224. 

•  "Et.  de  St.  Louis,"  loc.  cU.;  "  Jostice,"  131.  Contra,  "Gr.  C.  Norm.,"  74, 
100  (proof  of  the  hot  iron,  "  juisium  "  formerly).  She  can  act  alone  if  she  is 
insulted  (q(.jaiw«  at  Rome):  "Norm.,"  543;  "Lorris,"199;  "Montarg.,"2,7, 
or  for  recovery  of  possession  if  her  husband  is  absent:  qf,  Pothier,  65;  Brilz, 
"Dr.  Belg.,"  p.  550. 

*  "Jostice,''  131;  Beaumanoir,  43,  22;  34,  56;  70,  7.  Post,  "Insane 
Husband,"  etc.  The  wife  can  vsJidly  bind  herself  in  order  to  get  her  hus- 
band out  of  prison:  "Norm.^"  541;  "Ord.  s.  Marine/'  1681,  3,  6,  12,  in  order 
to  appoint  a  marriage  portion  for  her  daughter.  Potkier  demands  for  this 
the  authorization  of  the  judge.  According  to  Loiiet,  "M.,"  147,  the  lack  of 
authorization  only  annuls  contracts  which  are  to  the  prejudice  of  the  wife; 
thus  she  could  receive  a  gift  from  a  third  party  or  a  mutual  gift.  Contra, 
"Ord.,"  1731,  Art.  9  (qf.  Civ.  Cod.,  934):  P.  de  La  Janhs,  "PSc,"  II,  18; 
"Arr.,"  Aug.  27,  1564,  and  April  12.  1595.  Conmiands,  testamentary  exe- 
cution: "T^e  moral  interest  of  the  tamilymay  be  affected."  Beaumanoir, 
41,  26  (cannot  be  an  arbitrator). 

*  Pdkier,  49:  an  implied  command  of  the  husband.  From  wh«ice  it 
would  follow  that  the  wife  is  not  bound.  The  consequence  would  be  just 
the  opposite  if  one  assumed  that  the  wife  had  received  an  impUed  authori- 
zation, or  that  she  were  capable  of  binding  her  husband  in  the  interest  of 
the  household  without  having  been  authorized:  ChaisemarUn,  p.  S24;  BrUi, 
p.  551;  Lamoignon,  "Arr,  Comm.."  69;  Merlin,  7,  7. 

•  Exiglish  common  law:  Glanville,  7,  5;  Braetan,  I,  60;  PoUock  and  Maiir 
land,  Iir426;  "Hainaut,"  29,  5;  ^'Norm.,"  417;  "Bret.,"  619;  "Beaune," 
''Pers.,'^  530. 

^  ToumajT,  Louvain:  authorization  if  there  were  children  {Brils,  p.  551). 
At  li^e,  it  is  the  husband  who  makes  the  will:  d,  "Bourg.,"  4,  1;  "Niv.," 
23,  1;  Merlin,  "R6p^"  see  "Testament  F.  de  fcam,"  261.  Posi,  "(Hfts 
or  Legacies  between  Spouses." 
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rights  over  the  possessions  of  the  wife  which  were  hard  to  reconcile 
with  the  making  of  a  will  by  the  latter  (acquisition  of  the  marriage 
portion,  for  example).^  As  these  rights  in  time  disappeared,  or 
became  very  much  weakened,  the  conunon  law  of  the  Customs  of 
the  twelfth  century  allowed  the  woman  to  make  a  will  by  herself; 
the  interest  of  the  family  is  necessarily  sacrificed  to  the  desire 
to  make  the  will  a  deed  of  the  woman  herself^  and  not  of  her 
husband.^ 

§  149.  How  iB  the  Authorisation  OiTenY — As  far  as  the  old  law 
is  concerned,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  more  accurate  to  speak  of 
the  intervention  rather  than  the  authorization  of  the  husband. 
The  act  of  the  wife  had  either  to  be  performed  or  warranted  by  the 
husband  himself,  as  it  was  not  valid  in  itself.  In  time  the  husband 
no  longer  has  any  need  to  indorse  the  act  and  to  make  it  his  own; 
the  wife  is  capable,  but  the  husband  should  cease  to  set  up  the  in- 
terest of  the  household  against  that  of  third  parties.  Intervention 
on  the  part  of  the  husband  degenerates  into  a  simple  ''  consensus/' 
in  establishing  that  the  act  is  not  injiuious  to  him.  The  progress 
of  the  law  has  not,  however,  been  so  simple  as  these  notions  might 
lead  one  to  suppose.  —  (A)  The  authorization  always  had  to  be 
Spedal;'  a  general  authorization  would  be  nothing  less  than  an 
abdication  of  the  husband's  power,  the  complete  upsetting  of  the 
old  ^stem.^  —  (B)  Judicial  Acts.  The  husband  figures  at  the 
trial  m  this  capacity:  he  is  a  party  to  the  proceedings  in  con* 
fomity  with  the  old  rule.  —  (C)  Extrajudicial  Acts.  Originally, 
no  particular  form  was  prescribed;  the  co-operation  of  the  husband 
in  the  act  undoubtedly  was  sufficient/  and  it  was  the  same  as  to 

,  ^  Cf.  English  law,  according  to  which  the  wife's  will  is  revoked  of  absolute 
right  by  her  marriage. 

»  Loysd,  123;  '/Poitou,"  275;  "Auxerre,"  238;  "Reims/'  12;  Pothier, 
no.  43.  In  countries  of  written  law  the  wife  may  make  a  will  without  being 
authorized  to  do  so  by  her  father,  evidently  because  marriage  has  emanci- 
pated her.  The  jurisprudence  of  countries  of  Customs  was  perhaps  inspired 
hy  this  practice:  AuUmne,  "Confer.,"  II,  p.  293  ("ad  tit.  qui  testam."). 

'  Lwrun,  2, 1, 4, 8;  lyAguesaeau,  op.  cU,  and  loc,  cU,;  Valine  on  "Ia  Roch.," 
23;  Umoigrum,  66,  allows  a  special  or  general  obtaining  of  authority  previous 
to  the  contract. 

*  Moreover,  several  of  the  Customs  have  gone  as  far  as  this —  ("Artois," 
"Flandre,"  "La  Roch.").  The  "Coutume  de  Berry,"  1,  21,  only  allows 
a  general  authorization  to  be  given  by  means  of  the  marriage  contract.  One 
can  say  that  the  common  Customary  law  tolerates  rather  than  permits  a  gen- 
ntd  authorization  tmder  the  form  of  a  separate  maintenance  stipulated  for 
by  contract  (with  limited  effects).  Cf.  poet,  "Sonderpit,"  "Separate  Estate." 
It  18  the  same  with  an  authorization  to  carry  on  busmess:  Dupleeeie,  "Com* 
mun.,"  1,  6;  Lebrun,  2,  1,  6;  Bawrim,  I,  588;  Merlin.  6,  2,  2. 

*  Various  expressions  in  the  old  authors,  "conge,"  "octroi,"  "consente- 
ment,"  etc. 
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his  express  or  implied  permission.^  In  the  eighteenth  century, 
perhaps  under  the  influence  of  the  Roman  writings  on  guardian- 
ship, an  express  authorization,  with  terms  which  are  decisive  or 
nearly  so,  "authorize,"  "enable,"*  is  required:  an  unjustifiable 
strictness  at  first  glance,  but  one  which  is  due,  undoubtedly,  to  a 
desire  to  avoid  the  difficulties  of  proof  on  the  subject  of  the  true 
part  played  by  the  husband. 

§  150.  Supplementary  Authorisation  Qiven  by  Law.  —  (I) 
Absence^  or  Illness  of  ths  Hiisband.^  The  wife,  changed  into  a 
provisional  head  of  the  family,  became  capable  of  acting  in  his 
stead  and  place,  according  to  Beaumanoir.*  But  this  solution 
was  abandoned,  for  fear  she  might  enter  into  rash  undertakings 
and  compromise  the  fortunes  of  the  children.  She  was  obliged  to 
furnish  herself  with  a  legal  authorization.  This  latter  came  into 
existence  very  naturally  as  an  incident  of  trials;^  by  allowing 
the  woman  to  plead,  and  there  were  cases  where  it  was  difficult 
not  to  do  so,  the  courts  placed  her  in  the  same  situation  as  though 
she  had  been  aided  by  her  husband.  In  the  case  of  extrajudicial 
acts,  also,  it  was  easy  for  the  courts  to  acquire  supervision;  the 
wife  asserts  that  her  husband  is  absent  or  prevented  from  ap- 
pearing; if  she  does  not  prove  it  in  court,  frauds  would  be  too  ea^ 
a  matter;  thus  she  is  compelled  to  do  so,  and,  having  once  taken 
cognizance  of  the  matter,  the  courts  pass  upon  the  act  itself,  super- 
vise the  deeds  of  the  wife,  and  become  her  guardians.  It  is  thus 
that  the  general  rule  was  arrived  at  that  the  authorization  given 
by  law  supplements  that  of  the  husband.^  —  (II)  The  minority 
of  the  husband  might  have  been  looked  upon  as  an  obstacle  to  the 
exercise  of  the  husband's  power  in  the  same  way  as  illness;  the 
wife  who  was  of  age  would  then  have  acted  for  her  husband  until 
he  should  have  attained  his  majority.    But  this  was  not  so  at  all. 

»  "Flandre,"  "Bourgo^e,"  etc. 

*  Pothier,  op.  cit.  Details  and  discussion  in  MerUn^  "Autor.,"  6,  1;  LoiMt, 
"  A.,"  31  (influence  of  Bartolus  upon  the  law  "Cum  lex,"  D.,  "de  Pidej."). 

•  "Gr.  Cout.,"  II,  32  (p.  323);  "Ass.  de  Jdr.,"  "C.  des  B.,"  131;  Beau- 
manoir^  44,  19;  43,  28,  "Summa  de  leg.  Norm.,"  100^  97  (as  an  exception, 
when  her  husband  is  absent  she  can  make  use  of  the  wnt  of  novel  disseisin). 

*  Dementia:  Beaumanoir,  43. 28.  Cf,  civil  death.  Merlin,  7;  wife  can  act 
without  being  authomed,  for  tne  mamage  is  dissolved.  Contra,  Civil  Code, 
221. 

»  Beaumanoir,  43,  28;  44,  19;  "T.  A.  C,  Bret.,"  83. 

•  The  "Gr.Cout.,"  II,  32,  contemplates  this  very  case:  Buche,  "N.R.H.," 
1884  645. 

7  b/.  as  to  the  old  procedure,  Buche,  "N.  R.  H.,"  1884, 645.  Royal  letters 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  because  the  authorization  of  law  seems  tike  a  favor. 
Afterwards  these  letters  are  not  necessary. 
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There  is  a  wavering  between  the  two  solutions:  either  to  declare 
that  the  husband  who  was  a  minor  was  capable  of  authorizing  his 
wife  who  had  arrived  at  her  majority^  for  the  unity  of  purpose  was 
thus  protected;^  or  else  to  require  the  authorization  given  by  law, 
under  the  pretext  that  the  husband  could  not  give  a  suitable  au- 
thorizationy  and  that  the  wife  had  to  be  protected.'  —  (III)  iZe- 
fusal  of  the  husband  to  authorize  hia  wife?  According  to  the 
ancient  principles,  whatever  interest  she  might  have  had,  she  was 
not  permitted  to  act  nor  to  petition  any  court  against  a  pro- 
vision which  might  be  prejudicial  to  her  (Beaumanoir).^  In  the 
sixteenth  century  the  law  changed;  Loysel,  124/  declares  that  the 
law  gives  the  wife  power  to  appear  in  lawsuits;  in  the  eighteenth 
century  it  gives  her  authority  to  make  contracts  and  to  alienate 
property/ 

The  wife  who  had  legal  separate  property  ^  escaped  the  power  of 
her  husband  and  was  treated  as  a  widow,  according  to  an  ancient 
doctrine  upheld  by  Dumoulin  in  the  sixteenth  centiuy ;  ^  not  only 
did  she  administer  her  inheritance  alone,  but  she  had  the  right 
to  execute  all  acts  of  disposal.  This  opinion  did  not  prevail;  it 
was  contrary  to  the  idea  of  the  ^'imbecilUtas  sexus,"  and  to  the 
consideration  that  the  separate  estate  gives  way  to  common  in- 
terest, that  it  can  cease,  because  the  marriage  is  not  dissolved. 
The  woman  with  separate  property  was  only  held  as  emancipated 
in  that  which  concerned  the  administration  of  her  possessions; 
she  was  left  free  to  dispose  by  herself  of  her  movables  and  the  in* 
come  of  her  immovables,  but  every  act  of  disposal  bearing  on  im- 

»  Auzanei,  Trongon,  Ferrikre  (on  223,  "Paris");  Loysdy  125;  "Plaid  de 
Coibin,"  US  (Order  of  1608).    This  opinion  prevailed:  Pathier,  no.  29. 

*  Dumoulin,  Chopin,  ib.;  Tiraqueau,  "De  Leg.  Conn.,"  8,  41;  qf.  Civil 
Code,  224;  Beaumanoir,  15,  30;  '^T.  A.  C,  Bret.,^'  81. 

*  lyAgueMseau,  cd.  1772,  II,  54. 

*  Beaumanoir,  65,  17. 

*  At  least,  such  is  its  meaning  according  to  Davot. 

*  Omtneti  betwMH  S^onsei.  Potkier,  42:  the  husband  can  authorize  his 
wife  to  contract  with  him  (mutual  gSt).  Le  Brun  and  Ricard  are  of  a  dif- 
ferent opinion:  "nemo  potest  esse  auctor  in  rem  suam,"  the  lack  of  au- 
thorization cannot  be  pleaded  against  the  husband  because  it  is  only  set  up 
in  Ms  own  interest.  As  to  conflicts  of  interest  between  husband  and  wife, 
^.  Stcbbe.  IV,  51^  "Sachsensp.,"  I,  44  (special  guardian  if  the  husband  dis- 
poses of  her  marriage  portion).  Cf.  "The  Guardianship  of  Women."  As  to 
the  English  law,  qf,  Lehr,  p.  76:  the  wife  who  has  been  authorized  can  dis- 
pose of  her  immovables  on  condition  of  recognizing  the  act  at  law,  which  is  a 
means  of  securing  her  freedom.  Same  procedure  when  the  wife  acts  alone, 
her  husband  being  absent  or  prevented. 

'  As  to  the  date  of  separate  m^tenance,  ef.  post,  "Contract  of  Marriage." 
The  "Schwabensp.,"  I,  73,  admits  of  it:  cf.  148. 

*  "Sur  Bourb.,"  170, 232;  "OrL,  A.  C.,'^  171;  "Lorris,"  198;  "Montaxgis," 
8,9. 
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movables  was  forbidden  her  without  the  authorization  of  her 
husband  (or  of  the  law).^  The  giving  of  a  separate  estate  by  con- 
tract was  only  accepted  under  the  influence  of  the  Roman  law, 
and  does  not  seem  to  have  been  practised  very  much.  Still  less 
could  the  woman  reserve  by  the  contract  of  marriage  separate 
property,  savings,  or  paraphernalia,  with  respect  to  which  she 
would  have  full  capacity.^ 

§  151.  Effects  of  Authorisation.  —  According  to  the  old  con- 
ception, the  husband  who  gives  his  authority  obligates  himself 
thereby,  contrary  to  the  Roman  custom:  ''qui  autor  est  non  se 
obligat."  The  more  recent  law  tends  to  relieve  him  of  his  respon- 
sibility, although  the  community  of  interests  produced  by  the 
marriage  does  not  always  permit  of  this.'  Still  less  does  the  au- 
thorization of  the  law  bind  the  husband.  The  woman  who  has 
been  authorized  becomes  as. fully  capable  as  the  widow  or  the  un- 
married woman  who  has  attained  her  majority;  she  can  execute 
acts  which  compromise  her  to  the  greatest  extent,  for  ^cample, 
she  can  become  siu^ty  for  her  husband  or  a  third  party,  or  give 
up  her  dower  rights.* 

§  152.   Lack  of  Authorisation. — Beaumanoir's  System.  —  The 
act  done  without  authorization  can  be  objected  to  as  against 
neither  the  husband  nor  the  wife  during  the  marriage,  but  it  can 
vt     '         be  objected  to  as  against  the  wife  once  the  marriage  b  dissolved. 
r     "    I  The  authorization  is  thus  not  required  in  the  interests  of  the  wife; 
""       ^         I  it  has  no  other  object  excepting  to  assure  a  unity  of  direction  of 
the  household,  a  thing  which  is  no  longer  of  any  concern  when  the 
marriage  has  ceased  to  exist.^  —  Sixteenth  century.    The  concep- 
tion of  the  protection  of  the  wife  has  gained  ground.    It   is 
admitted  that  she  can  invoke  the  nullity  of  the  act  after  the  disso- 
lution of  the  marriage.^    This  nullity  cannot  be  counteracted  by 

1  Order  of  1623;  UHommeau,  III,  138;  Louet, "  F,"  30;  "Paris,"  224,  234; 
PothieTf  no.  62  (she  can  appear  in  court  for  the  administration  of  her  pos- 
sessions); ArgoUf  II,  202;  Loyself  126. 

'  It  is  otherwise  with  the  German  law  of  the  thirteenth  century:  "Son- 
dergut."  English  law:  "Separate  Estate"  with  a  "Trustee"  (Court  of 
Equity).  Post,  "Contract  of  Marriage."  Son  of  the  family  and"peculium" 
at  Rome. 

'  Post,  "Conjugal  Conmnmity."  "Le  tablier  de  la  femme  oblige  le  man." 
Pothier,  no.  76. 

*  CJ.  vost,  the  Velldanum  Decree  of  the  Senate.  As  to  renunciation  of 
dower,  g.  Beaumanoir,  13,  5;  "  Jost.,"  p.  169;  post,  "System  of  Possessions 
between  Soouses 

»  Beaumanair,  43,  22-27;  34,  56;  70,  7;  "Bayonne,"  9,  39.  The  question 
was  an  open  one  during  the  sixteenth  century:  Ckarondas,  on  "Paris,"  223, 
etc. 

•  "Paris,  A.  C,"  105  (silent),  "N.  C,"  223:  nuIUty  with  respect  to  the  wife 
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a  later  ratification^  any  more  by  the  husband  during  the  marriage 
than  by  the  wife  who  has  become  a  widow.^ 

§  153.  Rights  of  Tbird  Parties.  —  Those  who  deal  with  the 
woman  who  has  not  been  authorized  have  no  right  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  nullity  of  the  act,  in  the  opinion  of  Beaumanoir,  for 
it  is  not  meant  in  their  interest.  According  to  the  new  theory, 
this  pomt  is  not  settled.  If  the  majority  of  the  old  authors  con- 
tinue to  refuse  to  allow  the  action  of  annulment  to  third  parties 
by  reason  of  the  lack  of  interest,^  Pothier  and  Merlin  concede  it 
to  them.'  Relative  nullity  and  absolute  nullity  each  have  their 
partisans.^ 

as  well  as  the  husband:  and  she  cannot  be  prosecuted,  nor  can  her  heirs, 
after  the  death  of  the  nusband:  d.  Civil  Code,  225  (their  heirs).  Motives: 
lyAraenlrif  on  ''Bret.,"  424:  fear  lest  the  husband  succeed  in  stripping  his 
wife  by  compelling  her  to  bind  herself  fraudulently,  —  that  is  to  say,  with- 
out his  being  under  the  responsibility  which  results  from  authorization  (at 
least,  uixier  the  system  of  conmiunity):  Charondas,  on  ''Paris,"  223  (1,  29, 
D.,  "de  Reg.  Jur.^';  absolute  nulUty);  keynial,  "N.  R.  H.,"  1901,  270,  1. 

*  Pothier,  5,  74  (authorization  given  afterwards  validated  the  act  "ex 
nunc"):  Orders  of  1567, 1598,  1626.  Charondas,  on  "Paris,"  237;  Ferrih-e,  on 
id.,  225;  Le  Preatref  II,  16;  Lamoigrum,  "Arr.  Commun.,"  66  (Controversy), 

*  D'ArgerUrif  on  "Bret.,"  424;  Lebrun,  Ferriire,  Bounon,  etc.  Ar^oUj  III, 
19,  to  Old:  the  third  party  cannot  have  the  contract  brokeiL  provided  the 
husband  and  wife  offer  to  give  him  security  and  to  make  up  tor  this  lack  of 
formality  by  an  authorization  made  afterwards  with  the  consent  of  the  wife. 

'  Pothier,  op.  cU,,  no.  5,  74;  Merlin,  "R6p.,"  see  "Autoris.  Marit."  In 
thia  sense  one  might  have  sud  that  general  interest  would  not  admit  of  the 
fate  of  the  act  being  left  entirely  to  one  of  the  parties  alone;  but  Pothier, 
contrasting  the  wife  with  the  minor,  starts  with  the  idea  that  the  wife  is  ab- 
solutely incapable,  which  was  entirely  correct  formerly,  and  an  idea  to  which 
the  doctrine  of  "imbecilUtas  sexus"  gives  a  new  lease  of  life:  Lamoignon,  65. 

*  The  nullity  of  the  acts  of  the  wife  which  are  not  authorized  coula  be 
alleged  without  any  letters  of  rescission  (thus  differing  from  acts  of  a  minor) 
and,  consequently,  at  any  time  within  30  years,  for  the  limitation  of  the 
action  of  Kscission  was  the  only  one  linuted  to  10  years  by  the  Ordinance  of 
1510. 
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154.  Sources  of  the  Paternal  Power. 

155.  Origin. 

156.  "Mundiiim"and'TatriaPote»- 
tas." 

§  157.  The  Same.  — (I)  The  limited 
duration  of  the  "mundium" 
in  contrast  to  the  perpetuity 
of  the  "patria  potestas.'' 

§158.  The  Same.  — (II)  The  concep- 
tion of  family  joint  ownership. 

§  159.  Transformation  of  the  *"*  Mun- 
dium." 
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160.  Customary  "  Mainbounue."  . 

161.  Rights  over  the  Person.   Cor- 

rection. 

162.  The  Duties  of  Parents. 

163.  Rights  over  Possessions. 

164.  Capacity  of  the  Child  under 

Authority. 

165.  Right  of  the  Mother. 

166.  Emancipation. 

167.  Emancipating  Majority. 

168.  Revolutionary  Law. 


§  154.  Sources  of  the  Paternal  Power.  —  In  the  old  Gennanic 
law  the  rights  over  the  children  were  not  exactly  derived  from 
the  fact  of  paternity;  they  rather  related  to  the  possession  of  the 
"mundium"  over  the  mother.  The  husband  whose  wife  "in 
mundio'^  has  been  taken  away  from  him,  and  has  had  a  child 
during  the  period  she  was  away,  preserves  his  power  over  the 
mother  and  the  child,  although  it  is  quite  certain  that  he  is  not 
the  father  of  the  latter,  and,  conversely,  in  the  case  of  marriage 
without  "mundium,"  he  has  no  authority  over  the  children,  who, 
^■^  however,  are  surely  his  own.^  —  The  later  law,  starting  with  the 
canonic  theories  of  marriage,  connects  the  paternal  power,  on 
principle,  with  legitimate  filiation,  and,  as  an  exception,  with  two 
facts  which  will  be  discussed  later  on,  legitimacy  and  adoption. 
By  legitimate  children  •  are  understood  those  who  are  conceived 
and  bom  in  a  genuine  marriage; '  or  else  those  who  have  simply 
been  conceived  during  the  marriage  and  are  bom  after  it  is  dis- 
solved; or  even  those  who  are  bom  during  the  marriage  but  con- 
ceived before  it.* 
The  jurisdiction  over  cases  of  the  annulment  of  marriage  and, 


»  "Alam.."  61:  "liut.,"  126.— 5toWe,  §  47,  n.  23  and  S  261;  Maurer, 
"Mttnch.  Aiad.,''  1883,  68;  WUda,  "Z.  D.  R.,"  IV,  288. 

<  Beaumanoir,  c.  18  Gegal  heirs  and  bastards);  "Schwabensp.,"  II,  63; 
"Siete  Part.,"  IV,  13.  Deghewiet,  p.  52  (Belgium) ;  AimabU,  "R.  h.  Dr.,"  VIII, 
559;  Hostiensis,  p.  313. 


p.  19;  Beaum.,  18,  2  (he  is  a  bastard,  but  ne  becomes  a  legci  heir  by  vir- 
tue of  the  marriage.  C/.  postf  repugnance  for  legitimizing:  "Sachsensp.," 
I,  36. 
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as  a  oonsequenoe,  of  filiation,  belongs  to  the  Church.^  We  have 
seen  with  regard  to  marriage  what  becomes  of  this  jurisdiction. 
It  is  the  jurisprudence  of  the  Courts  of  the  Church  which,  taking 
its  inspiration  from  the  Roman  legislation,  fixed  the  law  in  these 
matters.'  Longest  and. shortest  period'  of  pregnancy,  the  pre- 
sumption^ ''pater  is  est  quem  nuptiee  demonstrant,"  disavowal 
by  Uie  father,^  contesting  of  legitimacy  by  the  relatives,*  in  all 
these  the  general  lines  of  modem  law  are  almost  fixed  from  the 
thirteenth  century.^  From  the  sixteenth  the  proof  of  filiation 
is  simple  enough;  it  results  from  the  production  of  the  certificate 
d  baptism  of  the  child,  to  which  is  attached  the  marriage  cer- 
tificate of  its  parents;  proof  by  witnesses  is  only  admitted  if  the 
loss  of  the  registers  is  first  of  all  established;  on  the  contrary, 
the  possession  of  the  status  of  a  legitimate  child  makes  up  for 
the  lack  of  the  certificate. 
§  155.  Origin.  —  The  barbarian  "  mundium*'^  ^  in  its  application 

^  Dig.  X,  17,  "qui  filii  sint  legitimi."  And  on  this  subject  qf,  HosHenna, 
PanormUaniUf  etc.;  Freisen,  p.  858. 

>  The  canon  law,  foUowing  the  Roman  law  in  too  servile  a  manner,  made 
the  mistake  of  not  strictly  limiting  oases  of  disowning. 

'  Btawnarurir,  18,  2:  39  weeks  and  1  day  at  the  most,  7  months  at  least; 
"  Jostice,"  p.  55; ''  Schwabensp.,''  41 .  At  least  41  weeks  for  a  boy  and  40  for  a 
pri:  Chaisemartin,  66,  67;  "Briinn.  Stadr.,"  349;  Damat,  "Lois  Civ.,"  2, 2, 1 
(estimation  of  the  judge).  As  to  the  longest  duration  there  was  considerable 
doubt  in  the  old  jurisprudence:  gestation  of  13,  15  and  even  23  months.  Cf, 
in  "Ludnasine  Concubitu"  (s.  d.)  the  pretended  Order  of  Grenoble  in  1637 
deciding  that  a  child  had  been  conceived  m  the  absence  of  the  husband  through 
the  strenjsth  of  the  mother's  imagination.  —  Finally,  they  were  ordinarUy 
(luite  satmfied  with  the  following  rules:  (a)  the  child  bom  10  months  after 
the  death  of  the  husband  is  not  legitimate;  (b)  the  child  bom  at  the  be- 
g^ming  of  the  7th  month  is  legitimate;  (c)  the  child  bom  before  the  7th 
month  is  also  presumed  to  be  legitimate,  but  proof  to  the  contrary  is  ad- 
mitted^ whereas  it  would  not  be  admitted  in  the  other  cases;  Ferribre,  Guyoij 
tup.  cU. 

*  Bernhdfi,  "Z.  V.  R.,"  IV,  227;  Sicherer,  "Personenstand  u.  Eheschl.," 
1879. 

*  The  jurisconsults  took  advantage  of  the  fact  that  the  canon  law,  follow- 
ing the  example  of  the  Roman  law,  did  not  strictly  limit  cases  of  disowning 
to  tiy  to  do  away  with  the  presiunption  "pater  is  est"  (declaration  of  the 
mother  that  the  child  is  bom  of  an  adulterous  union,  previous  barrenness  of 
the  wife,  the  child  who  is  lame  or  blind  is  regarded  as  being  bom  of  sin) : 
Cotte,  "Thiae,"  1884;  "Cod.  Max.  Bav.,"  1,  4,  9.  Beaumanmr  only  admits  of 
disowning  in  three  eases:  18,  14,  absence  of  the  husband;  15,  impotence;  6, 
judicial  separation;  "  Jostice,"  p.  58.  The  same  strict  tendency  is  found  in 
the  jurisprudence  of  our  parliaments.  C/.,  however,  as  to  the  moral  im- 
poanbility  of  cohabitation:  Order  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  1745,  1758; 
Qvil  Ck)de,  325;  Merlin,  "R6p.,"  "Add.  Jostice,"  p.  210;  Glasson,  III,  185; 
PoUock,  II,  316. 

*  Beaumanoir,  18,  1;  Gregory  of  Tours,  S,  9. 

'  C/.  Ferriire,  Guyot,  etc.  (bibl.).  Poet,  "Certificates  of  Civil  Status"; 
Bourion,  I,  p.  19, 

*  "Mundiiim,"  a  Latinised  form  of  the  Germanic  word  "Munt,"  meaning 
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to  children,  or>  as  it  can  be  called,  the  paternal  power  of  the  Ger- 
manic law,  did  not  differ  essentially  from  the  Roman  ''patria 
potestas."  ^  It  belonged  to  the  same  persons  and  carried  with  it 
the  same  consequences.  Thus,  the  father  alone  exercised  it,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  mother;  ^  he  alone  was  (to  make  use  of  an  ex- 
pression from  the  Lombardian  laws)  "  selbmund,''  under  his  own 
^'mundium"  (qf.  the  Roman  contrast  between  the  ^'sui  juris"  and 
the  "alieni  juris")*'    It  implied  the  "jus  vitae  nedsque."  ^   The 

"manus/'  "potestas."  Other  fonns:  "mundeburdiuzn/'  ''mundeburdis/'  (^. 
"Vormundschaft/'  guardianship).  They  also  use  the  word  "poteataaJ* 
C' Wis.,"  etc.);  "Alam.,"  61,  3;  64.  2;  "Rib.,"  36,  68;  "Capit.."  ed.  Bar.,  see 
Table;  Du  Cange,  see  ''Mundiburaus."  As  to  the  meanixu;  ot  mouth,  ''os/' 
"verbum,"  which  has  often  been  given  to  ''Mund,"  qf.  Viollet,  p.  493.  By 
''mimdium"  is  understood  the  power  not  onlv  over  the  people  making  up 
the  household,  but  also  over  those  in  his  care:  Heusler.  i22et  seq.  The  one  to 
whom  the  ''mundium"  belongs  is  called  the  ''mundoaldus,"  particularly  in 
the  Lombard  laws:  see  Du  Cange  (guardian,  husband,  etc.).  In  the  thirteenth 
oenturv  they  say:  "nudnboumie,"  "mainbumia,"  "vouerie,"  "gouveme- 
ment,"  "g£unde."  etc..  and  he  who  exercises  this  domestic  power  is  called  the 
"mainbour,"  "mamoour,"  "mainbumissi^re,"  "avou6,"  "rtSgent,"  "gou- 
vemeur,"  etc.  See  Roffueau;  Loysel,  176.  In  the  Qermaa  ''Mirrors": 
"Pflege,"  "  Vormundschaft." 

1  Heualer,  1, 106, 431;  Brunn^r,  L  71;  Zoepfl.,  "D.  Rechtsg.,"  II,  31;  Amira, 
S  68;  Richthofen,  ''tlntersuch.  Ub.  Fries.  Rechtsg.,"  I,  407. 

*  The  expression  parenla,  which  is  found  in  certam  texts,  must  not  make 
one  think  tnat  both  possess  this  power.  Cf.,  however,  Viotletf  p.  607.  The 
mother  does  not  exercise  the  paternal  power;  when  she  becomes  a  widow  she 

f masses  imder  the  authority  of  her  son.  Poatf  ''Guardianship  of  Women": 
'Roth.,"  204;  "Sax.,"  42;  Rozi^e,  no.  103;  "Capit.  Kiersy,"  877.  c.  6. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  laws  only  confer  upon  the  mother  tne  custody  of  the  cnildrea 
and  appoint  a  guardian  for  the  property  to  act  with  her:  "Hloth.,"  6.  The 
laws  of  the  "Wis.,"  3,  1,  7;  3,  2:  4,  3,  3,  13  et  tea.}  and  of  the  "Burg.,"  52, 
68,  86,  62,  74,  confide  tne  guardianship  of  the  children  to  the  widow  upon 
her  reciuest  and  under  concutions  which  betray  the  Roman  origin  of  these 
provisions;  she  even  has  a  certain  right  of  enjoyment.  C/.  post,  "Portion  of 
the  Survivor."  Even  according  to  these  laws,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
the  rights  of  the  mother  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  father.  A  second  mar- 
riage causes  her  to  lose  her  guardianship:  cf,  Walter ,  "Corp.  Jur.  Germ.,"  I, 
p.  666;  "Wis.,"  4,  2,  13;  "Bai.  "  16,  7;  "Reg.  Farf.,"  167.  As  to  the  rights 
of  the  mother  who  b  a  widow,  qf.  Heuder,  II,  433. 460  ("Beisitz  der  Wittwe")* 
»  "Roth.,"  204  {post,  "Guardianship  of  Women").  The  head  of  the 
family  alone  has  the  "potestas  de  se  ipso  disponendi";  he  disposes  of  his 
life  and  of  his  liberty  {TacUus,  "Germ.,"  24),  reduces  himself  to  slavery  to 

gay  his  debts,  condemns  himself  to  death  in  advance  in  case  he  shaJl  not  f ul- 
11  his  obligations,  promises  a  pound  of  his  flesh  in  return  for  a  sum  of  monev, 
as  in  "The  Mercnant  of  Venice."  He  who  is  not  "Selbmund"  has  no  right 
to  do  any  of  these  things.  To  have  an  absolute  power  of  disposal  over  one- 
self is  the  first  condition  requisite  for  the  exercise  of  domestic  authority  over 
others.  And  this  authority  has  analogous  effects;  the  "Selbmund"  deab 
with  others  as  he  does  with  himself:  po%i,  "Hostage,"  etc.;  KoJder,  "Shake- 
speare vor  dem  Forum  d.  Jurispr.,"  1884. 

*  When  he  says  that  voluntary  sterility  and  abortion  ("numerum  libero- 
rum  finire")  as  well  as  infanticide  ("quemquam  ex  agnatis  necare")  are  un- 
known to  the  Alemanni,  TacUuSf  19,  obes  not  mean  to  deny  the  existence  of 
this  right;  he  limits  himself  to  showing  that  these  scourges  of  old  and  rich 
societies  have  not  reached  them;  the  coarseness  of  their  custcnos  kept  them 
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dd  traditions  show  him  pronouncing  himself  upon  the  late  of  his 
newborn  children.  By  taking  them  up  in  his  anns  he  shows  his 
willingness  to  allow  liiem  to  live;  otherwise,  it  is  customary  to 
expose  them.  Neither  the  relatives  nor  the  State  trouble  them* 
sdves  over  this  kind  of  infanticide.^  If  we  are  to  believe  Tacitus, 
30,  the  education  of  the  young  Grermans  was  of  the  coarsest: 
''Dirty  and  naked,  the  child  grew  haphazard,  pell-mell  in  with 
the  animals  and  the  slaves."  If  he  had  to  be  chastised,  the  dis- 
dplinaiy  authority  of  the  father  seems  to  have  had  no  limits; '  he 
pves  his  wife  and  his  children  as  hostages; '  he  sells  them  as  slaves.^ 

from  the  two  former;  as  to  the  third,  thev  escaped  it  without  difficulty,  the 
rigor  of  the  climate  and  the  lack  of  care  killing  so  many  children  that  their 
great  concern  waa  to  save  those  that  remained  to  them. 

^  As  to  the  ezposnn  of  children,  (o)  "Legislation  of  the  Lower  Empire," 
<f.  Du  PlesnSf  p.  157  and  authors  cited;  (6)  Prankish  Period:  Orimm,  455. 
488;  Miehdei,  ^'Orig.,"  p.  2;  Maurer,  "Miinch.  Akad.,"  1880,  5;  PlaU, 
"Geach.  d.  Aussetsung/^  1876;  Friedberg,  ''BussbQcher/'  30;  Du  Plesns. 
pp.  201, 342.  The  pasan  religion  forbade  exposure  if  the  child  had  touched 
the  sacred  water  or  taken  nourishment.  The  same  rule  during  the  Christian 
period  for  the  child  who  had  been  baptised:  Du  Cange^  see  '^Saf.^'  Outside  of 
poverty,  which  was  the  most  frequent  cause  for  exi)06ure  of  children,  various 
prejudices  drove  parents  to  pursue  this  course.  Children  who  were  deformed 
were  looked  upon  as  not  belonging  to  the  human  race  (qf.  '^Siete  Part.,''  IV, 
23,  5);  of  twins  they  thought  that  one  was  bom  in  adultery.  qT.  the  Celts; 
exposure  of  children  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  when  their  legitimacy  was 
doubted:  D,  Bouquet,  \  754.  Foundlings:  "Burs.,''  100;  Pardessua,  ''L. 
SaL/'  p.  449:  the  '^nutntor''  can  treat  them  like  slaves  or  free  men,  and  in 
the  latter  case  he  is  looked  upon  as  their  father:  poai,  '^  Adoption.''  '^Conc. 
Vaison,"  9,  10;  "Aries,"  452,  c.  51;  Die.  X,  5,  11;  "Cod.  Just.,"  8,»52,  3. 
The  custom  of  exposing  children  at  the  doors  of  churches  was  introduced  at 
M  early  period:  ^Form.  Andec,"  48;  "Turon.,"  11;  "Siete  Part.,"  20.  It 
was  a  natural  transition  from  this  to  the  leaving  of  them  in  charitable  insti* 
tutioDs  (turning-box,  etc.),  which  is  the  law  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries:  the  parents  place  in  the  swaddling  clothes  a  note  giving  the  name 
of  the  child,  so  that  they  can  find  it  again.  As  to  foundlings,  qjT.  iLaUemandf 
pP'  cU.f  see  FriminviUe,  With  P.  VioUet,  ]>.  501,  we  think  that  our  legislation 
m  dcHxig  away  with  these  turning-boxes,  in  showing  itself  more  severe  than 
the  old  practice,  drives  people  to  abortion  and  infanticide;  and  it  is  all  the 
more  efficacious  as  these  two  crimes  have,  so  to  speak,  ceased  to  be  punished : 
i>u  PIM9U,  p.  342. 

*  "Roth.,"  189,  200,  201,  222;  "liut.,"  120;  "Wis.,"  4,  5,  1:  3,  2,  3;  3,  4, 

fi;  "Burg.,''  35;  ''Sal,,"  "Cap.  Extrav.,"  5;  "L.  Rom.  Cur.,''  3,  3.  18,  10.  ^ 
This  law  is  summed  up  in  the  formula  of  the  "lib.  Papiensis."  witn  regard 
to  the  wife.  Is  the  participation  of  near  relatives,  or  sort  of  family  council, 
Deoeasarv?  C/.  TaeUuM,  "Germ.,"  19;  ChaitemarUn,  59:  the  father  judges 
^e  child.  Roman  law:  Qirard,  p.  11.  As  to  crimes  against  relatives,  d,  Du 
I^IetcM,  p.  212.  Li  the  old  law  of  the  Vestrogoths  the  murder  of  one  relative 
by  anotner  was  not  punished,  a  striking  proof  of  the  independence  of  the 
family  as  far  as  the  State  was  concerned. 

*  Pod,  "Hostage,"  "Bord.,"  43. 

*  lalaa  of  newborn  children  under  the  Lower  Empire  ("Cod.  Just.,"  4.  43, 
1);  Constantine  allows  them  only  immediately  after  the  children  are  bom 
("sanguinolenti"),  "Cod.  Th^od.."  5,  8,  1  ("L.  Rom.  Wis."),  but  it  was 
^9>yB  possible  to  buy  them  back.  Valentinian  III  facilitated  the  bu3ring 
back  by  deciding  that  it  would  be  sufficient  to  pay  back  the  purchase  price 
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"'A  fortiori/'  has  he  the  right  to  many  his  daughters  without  their 
consent/  and  to  pledge  his  sons  to  the  monastic  life/  to  force  upon 
them  a  profession.  He  transmits  to  them  his  domicile,  his  nation- 
ality, his  station  in  life/  and  his  religious  belief.  He  is  responsible 
for  their  offenses/  and,  conversely,  he  takes  vengeance  on  those 
who  injure  them;  ^  he  alone  can  sue  and  be  sued.  The  children  are 
incapable  of  binding  themselves  by  contract/  incapable  of  appear- 
and one-fifth  more:  "Nov.,"  XI  ("L.  Rom.  Wis.") :  "Ed.  Pistes,"  34.  During 
the  Prankish  period,  frequency  of  these  sales  of  cnildren:  Ronhre^  "Fonn»'' 
43  et  seq,;  ThSvenin,  nos.  12,  156,  157,  etc.;  Greg.  Tours,  7,  45;  "Fris.,"  XI, 
1:  "Bai.,"  7,  4.  Motives:  poverty,  famine,  debts.  One  sells  oneself  either 
alone  or  with  one's  wife  and  childr^.  Cf.  Condition  of  Persons,"  "Prank- 
ish Period,"  "  Restrictions."  "  Ed.  Th^oric,"  94,  95  (Paul "  Sent.,"  5,  1, 1 ; 
"Cod.  Thtod.,"  3,  3,  1;  "Int.  Wis,."  5,  4.  12  ("Ant.  Interd.'').  The  Peniten- 
tials  oblige  the  Christian  who  sells  nis  child  to  buy  it  back  and  fix  an  age  after 
which  the  father  can  no  longer  sell  it:  WaaserachUbefif  "Poen.,  Th.,"  II,  12, 
etc.:  LaOemand,  p.  94;  "Capit."  (I,  114,  293),  803,  c.  8;  819,  c.  6  ("Buying 
back");  "Petrus,"  I,  14  (rf.  "Cod.  Just.  "  4.  43,  2).  As  to  sales  as  serfs: 
"Bordeaux,  A.  C,"  43;  Du  Cange,  see  "Oblati,  Schwab.  Emp.,"  357:  Act  of 
1440  ("Acad.  L6g.  Toulouse,"  VI,  169):  Bazas,  1489,  171  ("Arch.  Hist. 
Gironde,"  XV,  83);  "Toulouse,"  155a;  '^Schwabenspiegel,"  357;  Muratari, 
"Script.,"  V,  556  (in  1058);  "R.  h.  Dr.,"  1859,  129;  Gratiua,  II,  5.  5  (the  nat- 
ural law  allows  parents  to  sell  their  cmldren);  "Siete  Part.,"  Iv.  17,  8;  the 
father  besieged  m  a  castle  may  eat  his  son  rather  than  suzrenaer  without 
being  ordered  to  do  so  by  his  lord. 

Hhk  PlesHa,  p.  227;  '^Capit.  Remedii,"  5;  "Burg.,"  100;  "Wis.,"  3,  3,  11; 
3,  1,  4  and  3,  4:  "liut.,"  120;  KovaUwaky,  p.  193. 

•  "  Cone.  TolMe,"  633,  c.  49:  cf.  id.,  665,  c.  6  (up  to  the  age  of  10  years); 
"Worms,"  868,  c.  22,  23.  But  from  this  period  on  there  are  decisions  to  the 
oontraiy:  Thamassin.  "Discipl.  de  TEglise,"  I,  1765;  St.  Leo  to  RtuUcue, 
"Ev.  de  Narbonne*'  (in  458):  "Nov.  Major.,"  8;  GraHan,  C,  20,  q.  1, 
c.  1;  "Pseudo  Isidor.,''  p.  352;  Du  PUseis,  p.  225.  And,  finally  (twelfth,  thir- 
teenth centuries)  the  Church  ended  by  demanding  a  ratification  by  the  child 
when  he  was  of  an  age  to  understand  the  meaning  of  an  entry  into  religious 
orders:  "Capit.,"  817,  c.  36  (I,  346);  Dig.  X,  III,  31,  14;  "Sachsensp.,"  I, 
25,  2:  "Liut.,"  30. 

•  Cf.,  however,  "Condition  of  Persons." 

«  "Sal.,"  24,  5;  Geffcken,  "h.  t.  Roth.,"  263;  "Alb.,"  II,  55;  and  Lombard 
Porms  cited  by  Heu<(fr.  Prohibition  at  law:  "Sachsensp.^"  11, 18, 2;  "T.  A.  C, 
Bret.,"  204.  Was  a  giving  up  of  the  child  causing  an  mjury  to  the  person  in- 
jured possible?  Girard,  "N.  R.  H.,"  1888, 47;  Leeeur,  ib..  18.  The  father  who 
did  not  have  the  wherewithal  to  pay  the  composition  wnich  was  due  because 
of  an  offense  committed  by  his  son  had  undoubtedly  the  power  to  deliver  up 
the  latter  as  a  slave  in  payiaent.  But  the  texts  do  not  mention  a  givins 
up  of  the  child  causing  an  iniury  to  the  person  injiu«d,  properly  so  called 
resulting  in  the  allowing  of  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  vengeance  and  a  re- 
lease of  the  father,  although  the  pecuniary  value  of  the  son  might  be  very 
much  less  than  the  amount  of  the  composition:  "Roth.,"  142;  "Sal.,"  40; 
"Sax.,"  18,  50;  "Schwabenspiegel,"  II,  3;  Kraui,l,  346  (traces in  the  Middle 
Ages). 

■  Offenses  against  a  son  are  a  violation  of  the  paternal  "mundium."  There- 
fore, the  father  alone  benefits  by  the  composition,  and  the  child,  although  he 
be  a  victim  of  the  offense,  has  no  right  to  even  a  traction  of  it.  Cf.,  however: 
"Wis.,"  3,  3,  11;  8,  5,  3:  "Bai.,"  4,  28;  5,  9;  8,  10  and  9,  4;  "SJ.,"  39,  24, 
5,  40;  "Sax.,"  20;  "Roth.,"  26,  201,  129:  "Liut.,"  146;  ^'Cod.  Lauiwch.,'* 
n.  95  (in  1023);  Roz.,  467  et  eeq.;  Heuder,  I,  124. 

•  "Rib.,"  74;  "Burg.,"  87;  "L.  Pap.,"  22,  170;  ef.  "L.  Pih>.,"  "Roth.," 
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ing  in  court;  it  b  with  the  father  alone  that  third  parties  have  to 
deal. 

The  inheritance  of  the  family  absorbs  the  acquisitions  which 
they  make,  so  much  so  that  they  possess  nothing  of  their  own.^ 
It  is  thus  true  to  say  that,  body  and  possessions,  the  children  are 
in  the  hand  of  the  father;  the  logic  of  the  patriarchal  family  re- 
quires this  to  be  so.  Their  personality  is  absorbed  in  the  abstract 
being  of  which  the  father  is  the  only  legal  representative. 

§  156.  "  Mundium  "  and  "  Patrla  Potestaa."  —  An  opinion  for- 
merly widespread  contrasted  the  Germanic  ''  mundium "  with  the 
"patrla  potestas/'  as  being  two  institutions  of  a  contrary  nature; 
the  '' mundium ''  would  be  looked  upon  as  a  tutelary  power  es- 
tablished simply  in  the  interest  of  the  child,  whereas  the  "  patria 
potestas"  seemed  to  be  created  for  the  advantage  of  the  father.^ 
One  can  only  invoke  in  support  of  this  thesis,  outside  of  the  texts 
which  at  an  early  period  modified  the  old  law  under  the  influence 
of  Roman  and  Christian  customs,'  two  facts: 

§  157.  The  Same.  —  (I)  The  limited  duration  of  the  "  mun- 
Hum**  in  contrast  to  the  perpetuity  of  the  "patria  potestaa"^  But 
nothing  proves,  as  is  maintained,  that  the  '' mundium ''  ceases  as 
a  matter  of  law  on  the  coming  of  age  of  the  son:  ^  on  the  con- 

139  ("Women");  Oreg.  Town,  VIII  ("Son  in  Flight");  "Cap.,"  819  tl,  293); 
829,  c.  4. 

^  In  the  Lombard  laws  the  son  is  likened  to  the  slave  in  this  respect:  the 
father  is  not  held  to  be  bound  by  the  contracts  of  either  one  of  them :  "  Roth./' 
170,  200,  204  rf  9eq.;  233  et  Mq.;  262;  "Liut.,"  78,  87  (qf,  "lib.  Pap.  Exposi- 
tio"):  "Wis.  "  4,  2,  13  ("Ant.");  4, 6,  5;  "L.  Rom.  Cur.,"  24, 8;  "Cap.  ExtK 
Sal.    8*  "  Rib.  "  74. 

«'Pantewtwi'"L.  Sal.,"  p.  451:  Glasson,  op,  cU. 

'  We  know  that  the  Roman  "patria  potestas"  had  become  modified  dur- 
ing the  pagan  period  and  under  the  Lower  Empire;  the  movement  in  this 
direction  was  carried  on,  although  there  was  no  thoi^t  of  limiting  its  dura- 
tion: ComU,  "N.  R.  H./'  1897. 

*  ControverBy:  HeusUr,  11,  437;  Kravl,  II,  591;  PardeasWf  p.  455;  PertUe, 
p.  376;  Preundj  "Was  in  der  Were  Verstirbt,"  1880. 

*  TacUtUj  <^Germ. "  13.  ~  Taking  np  Aimi  in  the  Public  Assembly  does 
not  carry  with  it  civil  emancipation.  The  voung  man,  who  is  therdb^v  recog- 
nized as  bdng  fit  to  bear  anns.  becomes  "pars  civitatis"  (political  rights) 
without  ceasing  to  be  "pars  aomus":  "Sachsensp.,"  I,  2,  1.  The  youth 
who  has  attained  majority  presents  himself  before  the  court.  C/.  BLoman 
law.  Port, "  Adoption  by  Means  of  Arms."  Caanod.,  "  Var.."  II,  38  ("  Gothis 
art^item  legitimam  virtus  facit");  "Roth.,"  204;  '^Capit.^'  (I,  286),  c.  21; 
"Wis.,"  4.  2, 13.  PardeetuSy  "L.  Sal.,"  p.  454,  sees  in  the  Ontting  of  the  Hair 
an  act  of  emancipation,  a  ceremony  bearing  witness  to  "the  passing;  from 
cluldhood  to  majority."  The  gifts  which  were  made  on  this  occasion  to 
children  oonsistea  in  objects  intended  for  their  personal  use,  which  were  of 
little  value:  "Sal."  (HesseU),  100,  24.  69;  Geffcken,  "L.  Sal.,"  pp.  134,  235, 
253(bibl.):  PotkanM,  "Haarschur"  1896;  i>u  Can^c,  see  "Capifius,"  "Lorn- 
bard  Laws  "  daughters '  *  in  capillo ' '  who  were  unmarried) .  The  right  to ' '  tun- 
^en"  the  "puer  crinitus"  only  belongs,  according  to  the  Salic  Law,  to  the 
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trary,  that  which  we  know  with  regard  to  the  constitution  of 
the  family  and  the  later  law  leads  us  to  believe  that  it  lasts  as 
long  as  the  latter  continues  to  live  with  his  father.  If  emanci- 
pation does  not  take  place  as  a  consequence  of  age/  it  can 
take  place  as  the  consequence  of  the  establishment  of  a  separate 
home;  and  this  comes  about  in  three  instances:  1st,  the  father 
drives  the  son  away  from  the  house;'  2dy  the  son  goes  away 
with  his  father's  consent;'  3d,  finally,  without  being  formally 
emancipated,  without  having  the  authority  to  do  so,  the  son 
leaves  the  paternal  home,  in  the  rather  rare  cases  where  he  can 
find  some  advantage  in  so  doing.^  The  absence  of  exact  texts 
scarcely  admits  of  a  positive  statement,  but  such  is  the  social 
condition  of  ancient  Germany  that  these  three  suppositions  must 
have  been  looked  upon  as  being  legal.  There  is  no  need  to  look 
anywhere  else  for  the  origin  of  the  Customary  rule:  ''paternal 
power  does  not  exist." 

''parentes"  (that  is  to  say,  to  the  father,  or,  if  there  is  no  father,  to  the  nea^ 
est  agnate)  and  no  doubt  to  any  person  to  whom  the ''  parentes  "  might  delegate 
it  (case  of  adoption).  The  first  cutting  of  the  hair  was  thenceforth  a  private 
ceremony^  previous  to  and  preparatory  for  the  public  taking  up  of  arms. 
The  wearing  of  long  hair  bemg  the  distinctive  indication  of  those  who  were 
f  reebom,  the  hair  should  not  be  cut  close  to  the  head  like  ^at  of  a  slave, 
but  trinmied  in  a  certain  fashion:  Du  PlesaiSj  p.  107. 

^  Controversy:  Kraut,  II,  590,  etc.  Havmg  attained  majority^  the  diild 
is  sufficiently  strong  to  dispense  with  a  protector;  if  the  "mimdium"  per- 
sists it  is  because  it  relates  especially  to  the  formation  of  the  family.  C/., 
however.  Gide,  p.  199.  Giving  up  by  the  father  as  a  consequence  of  old  age 
among  tne  Scajidinavians:  Otanavif  "Etudes  German.,"  1, 120.  The  Herules 
cast  their  sick  and  their  old  men  into  the  flames.  In  Sweden  fathers  who 
lived  too  long  avoided  the  impatience  of  their  sons  by  throwing  themselves 
from  the  rocks:  GHmm,  I,  66^-675,  4th  ed. 

*  C/.  ''Adulterous  Wife":  expulsion  "coram  propinquis":  "For  de 
Morlaas,"  345;  Masuer,  40.  5  (refusal  of  maintenance). 

*  Analogies  drawn  from  the  Slav  family:  Demelic,  "Dr.  Gout,  des  Slaves," 
p.  56. 

^  The  Roman  "pater"  is  furnished  with  the  means  of  bringing  back  by 
force  his  son  who  runs  away.  But  that  which  was  possible  in  a  well-ordered 
society  like  that  of  Rome  was  scarcely  possible  among  the  Germanic  tribes. 
C/.  "Abdicatioparentetffi,"  "L.  Sal.,"  63;  Glassan,  III,  56:  Geffcken,  on  Has 
text;  "L. Henri/'  1, 88.  See, however, Demelic, pp. 48, 133;  DareeU,  "Etudes," 
138,  242;  Maine,  "Gout.  Prim.,"  165.  To  break  off  every  tie  with  one's 
relatives  was  an  extreme  measure,  to  which  one  could  only  miake  up  one's 
mind  with  difficulty.  All  the  more  was  this  so  because  the  son  wno  had 
attained  majority  and  who  had  left  his  father  without  bdng  authorized  to  do 
so,  undoubtedly  lost  all  right  to  those  partitions  "inter  vivos"  to  which  allu- 
sion is  made  in  the  "L.  Burg.,"  51;  "Bai.,"  1;  post,  "Inheritance." — The  ser- 
vice after  apprenticeship,  carrying  with  it  a  change  of  "mundium,"  was  bound 
to  emancipate  a  man  from  the  paternal  power:  "L.  Rom.  Gur.,"  22,  6;  23, 
7;  24,  8;  Schupfer,  "Stud.  s.  1.  Udin.,"  50;  Bigwlin,  "Les  Fondements  du 
R6g.  F^odal  dans  la  L.  Rom.  Gur.,"  1893,  p.  53;  ZaneUij  "La.  L.  Romana 
Retica  Goirese,"  1900;  Header,  II,  435;  Du  Plesaie,  p.  100  et  seg.  Cf.  on 
abduction,  "Roth.,"  186. 
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§  158.  The  Same. — (II)  The  conception  of  family  joint  ottmer- 
Mp,  almost  extinguished  in  Rome  before  the  absolute  power  of 
the  "pater/'  persists,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  barbarian  so- 
ciety; witness  the  intervention  of  the  children  in  alienations 
made  by  the  father/  and  the  partitions  of  the  inheritance  of 
the  family  carried  out  during  his  lifetime.'  These  restrictions 
upon  the  paternal  power,  however  remarkable  they  may  be,  did 
not  diange  its  essential  character,  especially  if  one  admit  that  it 
depends  upon  the  father  as  to  whether  he  shall  emancipate  his 
children  by  force,  and  thus  deprive  them  of  all  these  rights.' 

§  159.  Ttanaformatlon  of  the  ''Mundium.'' — The  gradual  dis- 
integration c^  the  patriarchical  family  caused  the  ''mundium'' 
to  lose  some  of  its  harshness.  Christianity,  with  its  conceptions 
of  charity  and  the  spiritual  independence  of  the  members  of  the 
family,  having  this  object  in  view,  became  the  ally  of  the  indi- 
vidualistic tendency;  ^  it  maintained  alongside  of  the  duties  of  the 
children  towards  their  parents  the  reciprocal  duties  of  the  parents 
towards  their  children;  ^  it  likened  tiie  mother  to  the  father,  it 
made  no  distinction  between  the  sons  and  the  daughters.*  After 
havingcontributedto  thesofteningof  theRoman*'  patriapotestas,"' 
according  to  the  custom  set  by  the  pagan  emperors,  it  had  to  at- 
tack the  barbarian  '^mundium"  in  order  to  restrain  its  e£Fects.' 

1  Numerous  examples  in  the  Cartularies,  "Cap.  Kerey."  5  (II,  357); 
"U\it."  140.  If  dven  by  a  minor,  this  consent  is  worth  nothing,  or,  rather, 
canbeamiulled:  HeutiUr^  II,  44S. 

»  "Burg. "  24,  6L  76,  78;  "Bai.,"  1;  "Roth.,"  168;  "Expos,  ad  liut.," 
113;  *'Sax.,*'  62;  "Wis.,*'  4,  2,  13;  Schroeder,  p.  320;  Onmm,  p.  486;  poat, 
"Inheritanoee."  Italian  Statutes  dted  by  Fertile,  III,  380:  BrUnneck, 
p.  51;  ''St.  de  Corse."  1S71, 1,  46;  "Schwabensp.,"  61.  Many  oi  these  texto 
seemed  to  refer  to  the  case  in  which  the  mother  is  dead  or  her  possessions 
have  been  mingled  with  those  of  the  father:  see  already  in  the  "L.  Sal.," 
"Capit.  Extrav.,"  8.  With  respect  to  these  possessions  the  law  of  Upland 
makes  the  nearest  relative  of  the  predeceasea  wife  a  joint  owner  with  the 
hiuband:  Rwe,  I,  60. 

*  Cf.m  Rome,  "patria  potestas"  and  "querela  inoff.  test."  Obligation  of 
giving  the  da^ighter  a  marriage  portion:  Papien,  37.  1;  "Wis.,"  3,  1.  0.  —  As 
to  dianheritanca  during  the  barbarian  period:  see  "Wis.,"  4,  5,  1;  "Alam.," 
1,  and  n.  2. 

*  To  the  saying  of  St.  Thomas:  "Sent.."  2,  33,  1.  1:  "Non  est  parentis 
Bed  ipsius  Dei''  (|' quantum  ad  animam")  let  us  liken  the  Revolutionary 
doctnne:  "  The  ohilci  belongs  to  the  State  rather  than  to  his  parents."  Baurjon, 
If  5, 1, 1,  already  expressly  says  so. 

*  St  Patd,  "&)loss.,"  in,  10,  21;  "Ephes.,"  vi,  1,  3,  4;  "1  Tim.,"  ▼,  4,  8; 
8i.  Au^itHne,  "Serm.,"  356,  no.  6;  "  Jostice,"  p.  210. 

*  St.  Patd,  "Galat.,"  iii,  26. 

'  The  death  penalty  for  infanticide,  abortion  and  exposure  of  children: 
Ladaru,  "Inst.  Div.,"  VI,  20;  "Cod.  Th^od.,"  XI,  27,  1,  etc.  Details,  as 
we&  as  those  on  the  siede  of  cluldren,  in  Du  PletmSf  op,  cU. 

for  example,  with  respect  to  the  children  of  the  Jews: 
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§  160.  Customary  "Mainboumie"  ^  (guardianship)  is  nothing 
more  than  the  old  ''mundium"  reduced,  little  by  little,  so  as  to 
allow  of  no  rights  excepting  those  necessary  to  the  protection  of  the 
child;  it  is  a  power  of  protection,  according  to  a  current  expres- 
sion, entirely  in  the  interest  of  the  children,'  a  true  guardianship, 
ending  when  they  come  of  age,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  time  when 
they  no  longer  have  any  need  of  protection  exercised,  if  need  be, 
by  the  mother  when  the  father  is  dead,  absent,  or  incapacitated, 
allowing  the  child  to  have  separate  possessions  distinct  from  hose 
of  the  parents.  There  are  the  same  number  of  characteristics 
which  distinguish  it  from  the  Roman  "patria  potestas'^  of  the 
countries  of  written  law.  This  latter  lasts  during  the  life  of  the 
father;  if  the  grandfather  is  alive,  it  is  he  who  has  authority  over 
his  grandsons,  as  well  as  over  his  sons;  it  never  belongs  to  the 
mother;  the  father  has  the  profits  ci  possessions  wfaidi  the  son 
may  happen  to  receive;  finally,  although  he  has  capacity  to  bmd 
himself,  tiie  son  can  ndther  miake  a  will  nor  borrow  money  (Mace- 
donian Decree  of  the  Senate).  The  contrast  between  the  two 
legislations  which  governed  France  is  that  on  this  point  they  say: 
in  countries  of  Custom,  the  power  of  the  father  has  no  existence;' 
*the  children  are  vowed  to  or  under  the  guardianship  of  their  pa^ 
ents.^  One  must  take  care,  however,  not  to  exaggerate  this  con- 
trast. The  Roman  ''patria  potestas"  often  comes  to  an  end  by 
means  of  a  formal  emancipation;  jurisprudence  also  introduced 

"Cone. de Toldde,"  IV,  69;  "Meaux,"  845,c.  75;  Dig.X,28, 1,1 1;  TheMortara 

^  ''Jost./'  p.  57,  158;  Beaumanair,  o.  15;  "Et.  de  Saint  Louis,"  I,  73: 
IV,  270  (ed.  VioUet);  "Navarre,"  24  ("De  Pay  et  Pilk"):  "Siete  Part.,'^ 
IV,  17;  Lamoignan,  "Arr^t^,"  p.  5;  Deghewiet,  p.  59;  "Gr.  Encyclop./' 
see  "Mainbour."  C/.  vaiioua  writings,  Buoh  as  the  "  Castoiement  d'un 
P^re  k  son  Fils"  (in  imitation  of  a  Latin  poem  of  the  twelfth  centui^).  The 
child  always  acquires  the  station  of  the  father  ("  Jostioe."  p.  56),  hu  nation- 
ality, his  domicile,  even  his  name,  so  long  as  there  existea  patronymic  names: 
IxMier,  "Propr.  des  Noms  et  des  Titres/'  1890. 

>  CoquilUt  "Inst.,"  p.  106:  the  patemiEd  power  is  imaginary,  for  the  parents 
have  scarcely  any  more  rights  over  the  person  and  the  possessions  of  their 
child  tlian  guardians  have  with  respect  to  their  wards;  Du  Voir  (cited  by 
Ferrikre,  see  "Puiss.  Pat."):  this  absolute  sway  (which  fathers  had  over 
their  children  at  Rome)  is  changed  on  their  behalf  into  a  kindly  affectioQi 
and  this  slavery  on  the  part  of  the  ddldren  into  an  honorable  relation; 
BoulariCf  "Inst.,"  9,  2,  compares  the  father  to  a  guardian.  According  to 
Blackstone,  the  power  of  the  father  over  his  children  is  derived  from  his 
duties  towards  them.  Heuder,  II,  449,  remarks  that  the  power  of  the  father 
has,  however,  kept  more  of  its  old  characteristics  than  guardianship  has. 

*  Layael,  55.  This  gdbe  is  the  translation  of  the  Commentary  on  the 
"Inst,  de  Pat.  Pot.";  PertOe,  §  116. 

«  Loyad,  177;  Desmarea,  248;  Boeriua,  q.  167;  13,  14;  Qui  Pape,  410; 
Brodeau,  "M.,"  18;  D'ArgerUri,  on  "Bret.,"  498;  Henrif8,  "Qu.,"  127. 
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tacit  emancipation,  for  example,  when  it  resulted  from  marriage;  ^ 
the  possessions  of  the  son  who  is  not  emancipated  which  apper- 
tain to  the  camp  are  his  exclusive  property;  in  relation  to  these 
possesions  he  has  a  right  to  make  a  will,  and,  as  far  as  his  other 
possessions  are  concerned,  he  can  give  them  ^' causa  mortis/' 
Thus  the  condition  of  the  son  of  good  family  in  the  South  is  like 
that  of  the  elder  son  in  countries  of  Customs,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  shall  see  that  the  latter  b  far  from  always  having  enjoyed 
the  independence  which  one  is  in  the  habit  of  crediting  him  with.' 
§  161.  Bights  over  the  Person.'  Gorreetioii.  —  The  paternal 
power  gives  the  father  the  right  to  have  the  custody  of  the  child,^ 
to  bring  him  up,'  and,  secondly,  to  choose  his  religion,'  to  designate 
his  teachers,  and,  finally,  to  correct  him,^  without  which  the  pre- 
ceding rights  would  have  very  little  effect.  The  father's  authority 
to  discipline  is  still  very  extended  in  the  feudal  period.'  He  could 
thrash  the  child,'  provided  he  does  not  seriously  wound  him:  an 
important  restriction  which  permits  the  son  to  call  upon  the  law 

'^'Navarre,"  24,  8:  the  heirs  and  heiresses  who  are  manied  m  the  house 
become  joint  owners  with  their  relatives  both  of  the  house  and  the  acquired 
and  inherited  poooonoions. 

*  Children  of  25  who  have  attained  majority  and  have  been  sent  into  the 
country  upon  the  request  of  their  fathers,  as  late  as  1673,  ought  not  to  think 
the  paternal  power  an  empty  form. 

'  Traces  oi  the  old  law.  For  example,  in  Normandy  (AfantMr,  "Etabl.,'' 
26),  the  death  penalty  is  not  infliotea  mx>n  the  father  who  kills  his  child: 
'' Berserac/'  82;  </.  Bout..  1, 18;  II,  40;  <'Et.  de Samt  Louis,"  1, 39;  VioUet,  t6., 
1, 249;  VUry,  100, 148;  '^Boitl.,"  43  (pledging);  MeaU,  op-  cU.  poMim.  As  to 
testamentary  gUBJxlianship,  qf,  post. 

*  After  the  age  of  16  years  one  can  bind  oneself  without  authorisation  in 
the  king's  army:  '^Beaune,''  643;  /samWt,  see  Table,  ''Ann6e  Recrutement." 

*  Pott.  CuBtom  for  vassals  to  send  their  sons  to  the  court  of  the  lord: 
GayHeTf  ''Chevalerie."    ''Atalikat"  in  the  Caucasus:  Kooalewaky^  p.  190. 

*  As  to  religious  education,  Schtdtef  "Eherecht,"  320,  635.  Against 
PntMtants,  legislation  which  overthrows  the  paternal  power:  DecL,  June 
17,  1681  (they  are  allowed  to  renounce  after  the  age  of  7  years).  Edict  of 
Revocation  of  1685,  Art.  8.  The  Edict  of  January,  1686,  orders  that  chil- 
dren from  5  to  16  years  old  shall  be  taken  away  from  their  parents  when  the 
latter  are  heretics  (e.  g.,  children  of  the  Duke  of  La  Force).  DecL,  Deo. 
13, 1698;  May  13,  1724.  In  1686  parents  who  had  emigrated  lost  the  right 
to  consent  to  the  marriage  of  their  children  who  had  remained  in  France: 
Nt€n,  II,  964.  The  Edict  of  1787  cancelled  these  provisions:  Du  PUsna, 
p.  375.  Kngland:  provisions  against  the  Catholics:  BlackaUme,  op.  cU.,  11, 
p.  172;  Lehr,  p.  115. 

'  Right  to  receive  respect:  the  testimony  of  the  son  is  not  admitted  against 
the  father  (Dig.,  22,  5,  4,  9;  "Petrus,"  IV,  40;  "L.  d.  Drois,"  224;  "  Ord.," 
1667,  22,  2.  and  reciprocaUy) ;  the  son  cannot  act  against  the  father  without 
the  authorisation  of  the  law:  Dig.,  2,  4,  4;  <'Petrus,"  lU,  63;  '' Jostice,"  2, 
4, 3;  '<8iete  Part.,"  IV,  17, 11:  ^  Houard,  ''Dictionn.,"  see  "Enfants." 

*  "Kl.  Kaiaerrecht,''  II,  7. 

*  Corporal  punishment  was  for  a  long  time  made  use  of  in  schools  and 
families.  Henry  IV  had  often  had  the  whip,  and  he  recommended  that  it 
be  given  to  his  son  (Louis  XIII).    Harshness  in  education,  coldness  in  ita 
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in  the  case  of  ill-treatment  on  the  part  of  his  father.^  He,  the 
father,  could  keep  the  child  shut  up  in  a  Toom,  or  cause  him  to  be 
incarcerated  in  a  convent  or  a  public  prison,  after  private  seques- 
tration had  gone  out  of  use.'  Prison  was  a  step  in  advance  over 
the  latter,  and  the  despotism  of  the  head  of  the  family  then  found 
itself  limited  by  the  necessity  of  appealing  to  public  authority.' 
The  jurisprudence  of  the  monarchic  period  regulated  the  exercise 
of  the  paternal  power  in  cases  of  this  sort:  ^  the  father  was  able 
upon  his  own  authority  to  cause  his  child  of  less  than  twenty-five 
to  be  shut  up  in  a  house  of  correction;  but,  if  the  father  had  re- 
married, an  order  of  the  judge,  given  ordinarily  upon  notice  by 
the  parents,  was  required.  As  to  the  motiier,  she  could  never 
obtain  the  incarceration  of  her  son  without  the  authorization  of 
law,  ''the  weakness  of  woman's  judgment,  and  the  charact^tic 
of  being  carried  away  which  is  common  enough  in  the  case  of  this 
sex,"  says  Pothier,  "prevents  one  from  being  able  to  rely  upon 

relations,  —  that  was  the  old  family.  C/.  Bodin,  '^R^publ./'  I,  4;  Montaigne, 
1,  25:  ''Away  with  violence  and  force;  there  is  nothing  in  my  opinion  ^ch 
so  degrades  and  stupefies  a  well-bom  nature."  The  advice  would  be  sood  if 
there  were  none  but  well-bom  natures.  As  a  consequence  of  having  followed 
it,  our  time  has  made  of  many  children  hateful  little  tsrrants. 

1  ''MontpdUier/'  64;  cf. '' Jostice,"  2,  15,  2  (p.  59).  In  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tu:^  a  recourse  to  the  Law  is  the  rule  if  there  is  any  crueUy:  Poiqyier,  ''Inst./' 
p.  d4;  ChaiaemarHnyW, 

*  "lidge"  (cited  by  CouOland,  "Thdse"  p.  181):  the  parents  can  beat 
and  correct  their  children  without  being  liable  to  pay  an^  fine  at  law,  except- 
ing in  case  they  wound  them.  They  can  shut  them  up  m  a  room  for  a  short 
time,  but  they  cannot  have  them  imi)risoned,  especially  outside  of  the  country, 
without  a  decree  from  the  ecclesiastical  judge  of  lidge  or  the  ordinary  judge 
of  the  locality,  which  they  should  obtain  and  show  to  the  jailor  within  three 
days  of  the  imprisormient:  "Schwabenspiegel,"  I,  190  (right  of  the  master  to 
beat  the  child  which  is  entrusted  to  hmi);  II,  26:  <Sto66e,  S  252.— "Mont- 
pellier,"  64;  "Ajgen,"  22.  Ck>rporal  correction  in  English  law,  but  not  im- 
pHsonment.  It  is  otherwise  in  Italy:  PerUUf  III,  378;  "Ivi^e":  banishment; 
''Frioul ":  expulsion  from  the  house.  Under  such  conditions  as  these  rtver^ 
enUal  fear  is  not  an  idle  term. 

*  Limited  to  a  very  slight  extent  at  first,  the  State  accepting  the  penalties 
decreed  by  the  father  of  the  family  with  its  eves  shut.  We  must  wait  until 
1673  to  be  sure  of  an  energetic  exercise  of  public  powers:  Merlin^  see  "Cor- 
rection"; BrilUmj  see  "Debauche." 

<  In  Paris,  in  1673,  men  30  years  old^  priests,  were  thus  held  in  custody  by 
way  of  paternal  correction.  A  regulating  order  (March  9,  1673)  was  neces- 
sary in  order  to  restrict  the  exercise  of  this  right  to  the  a^e  of  25  years.  And 
even  after  this  the  father  could  still  resort  to  the  obtaming  of  an  order  of 
arbitrary  arrest  against  his  son  who  was  of  age  (e.  g.,  Mirabeau  was  incar- 
cerated in  the  Ch&teau  d'lf  in  1774:  Joly,  'HProods  des  Mirabeau,"  1863, 
p.  61  et  sea,).  Thus  Orden  of  ArUtnury  Arrest  had  an  entirely  different 
effect  from  uiat  which  one  is  accustomed  to  look  upon  them  as  having;  they 
become  a  means  whereby  parents  could  protect  the  honor  of  the  family;  thev 
were  granted  for  family  reasons,  and  not  for  reasons  of  State  alone.  C/. 
"OrdJ'  of  April  20, 1684;  July  15, 1763  (deportation  to  D^sirade,  where  they 
became  colonists);  VioUet,  p.  506,  n.  2. 
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the  mother  as  one  can  upon  the  father/'  ^  To  sum  up,  the  parents' 
right  of  correction  ended  by  not  being  exerdsed  excepting  with 
the  co-operation  of  the  courts.'  This  intervention  of  public  au-  V 
thority  in  a  domain  where  formerly  it  did  not  penetrate,  unless 
by  way  of  exception,  has  become  frequent  and  normal:  the  family 
autonomy  no  longer  exists;  the  father  of  the  family  must  account 
to  the  State  in  the  exercise  of  his  power. 

§  162.  The  Duties  of  Parents.  —  The  obligation  of  parents  to 
bring  up,  to  support,  to  protect  their  children,  and  even  to  start 
them  in  life,  remained  for  a  long  time  in  rather  an  indefinite  con- 
dition and  without  authority.'  Before  the  enactment  of  the  laws 
bearing  upon  the  reforms  which  decreed  compulsory  instruction, 
education  was  given  without  any  rule,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  par* 
ents.^  To  protect  the  children,  that  is  to  say,  to  be  their  legal 
representative,  to  assist  them,  to  administer  their  possessions,  was 
rather  a  right  than  a  duty.  The  same  thing  applied  to  support: 
it  is  not  without  difficulty  that  the  courts  have  acquired  a  power 
of  regulation  in  these  matters.'^  As  far  as  the  start  in  life  of  the 
children  is  concerned,  we  shall  see  later  on,  when  dealing  with 

^  The  guardian  cannot  have  the  ward  detained  excepting  upon  the  order 
of  a  judge  and  notice  to  the  relatives:  Poihier,  ''Personnes/'  I,  4,  3,  2,  1; 
MesU^  L  260. 

*  Foneiture  of  the  paternal  power:  Beaumanoir,  21.  12  et  aeq.;  McLSuetf 
5, 1;  Loy^d,  I,  4,  22;  Declar.  March  8,  1704;  Stdbibe,  §  252,  n.  2;  </.  Law 
of  July  24, 1889.    On  the  English  law,  cf.  Lehr,  p.  117. 

'  Tne  authority  was  with  great  dimculty  established,  and  only  in  an  im- 
perfect manner. 

^  Natmtd  law:  BlackaUme^  he,  cU,  —  The  question  of  the  education  of 
the  children  is  arbitrarily  decided  by  the  judge:  CormiSf  ''Consult.,''  II.  1130; 
So^ve,  "Quest.,"  2,  3,  30.  The  Declaration  of  May  24,  1724,  provides  for 
the  establishment  of  schools  in  every  parish  and  compels  parents  to  send 
their  children  to  them  until  they  attain  tne  age  of  14  ;^ears;  this  was  designed 
especially  with  a  religious  object;  the  important  thing  was  to  instruct  the 
children,  especially  the  children  of  Protestants,  in  the  mysteries  of  the  Catho- 
lic relkion:  <^.  Eaict  of  1695.  But  these  laws  were  badly  applied:  Champion, 
"La  France  d'ap.  les  Cahiers  de  1789,"  p.  205.  The  Decree  of  the  29th 
Frim.,  year  II,  also  made  primary  instruction  compulsory:  cf.  Law  of  March 
28, 18S^.  Danton:  "Alter  bread  education  is  the  first  need  of  the  people." 
The  projected  Civil  Code,  1,  5,  2,  compelled  parents  to  have  their  children 
taught  a  trade  (qf.  Rousseau  in  "£mile")* 

'  English  legislation  greatly  limits  the  right  of  being  supported.  This 
right  exists  only  so  long  as  the  child,  because  of  his  health  or  his  age,  is  not  in 
such  a  condition  as  to  be  able  to  provide  for  his  own  needs;  in  such  a  case  as 
this  he  is  only  allowed  to  ask  for  an  allowance  of  325  francs  per  annum  at  the 
most.  The  compulsion  exercised  over  the  parents  only  is  seen  under  the 
form  of  a  distraint  by  the  church  wardens  and  inspectors  of  the  parish;  in 
other  words,  they  do  not  admit  of  a  f amihr  being  able  to  free  itsdf  of  the 
care  of  its  poor  at  the  expense  of  the  parish :  JLiekr.  p.  1 14.  The  jurisprudence  of 
other  countries  is  broader:  BrUnneck,  p.  50  (Sicily):  "Siete  Part.,"  IV.  19; 
ChaisemarHn,  63:  "a  father  can  better  nourish  ten  children  than  ten  childrrai 
a  father." 
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emancipation,  the  rules  of  the  very  old  law.  During  the  monarchic 
period  the  majority  of  the  Customs  adhered  to  the  principle:  ''no 
marriage  portion  for  him  who  does  not  wish  it/'^  whereas,  in 
countries  of  written  law  and  in  Normandy,  the  parents  are  held 
under  a  strict  obligation  to  give  their  daughters  a  marriage  por- 
tion.' The  start  in  life  by  means  of  a  marriage  or  entering  into 
religious  orders  was  at  first  imposed  by  the  parents  upon  the 
children  who  were  under  their  power;  in  time,  under  the  influence 
of  the  Church,  these  acts  became  free;  but  the  State,  represent- 
ing the  old  Customs,  was  opposed  to  reform*  (nullity,  dis- 
inheritance, advantages  to  the  profit  of  one  of  the  children).^ 

§  163.  Rights  oyer  Possassionft.  —  For  a  long  time  the  persist- 
ence of  family  joint  ownership  was  opposed  to  the  son  who  lived 
with  his  father  having  possessions  of  his  own;  again,  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  what  he  acquires  he  acquires  for  the  benefit  of  his 
father,  even  although  he  may  be  of  age.'^  The  latter,  however, 
has  only  the  administration  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  personal 
belongings  gathered  by  the  child  through  inheritance  from  his 
mother  or  his  maternal  relatives  (iease  or  custody,  continuation 
of  joint  ownership).*     With  the  disorganization  of  the  family 

1  Roman oriffln:  Afcwtier,  XIV^  12;  "Auv.,"  12, 30;  "Bord.,"43;  "Meta.," 
1,  113.  Prohibition  of  disinheriting  a  daughter  who  has  onlv  been  guiltv 
of  misconduct  after  having  attained  the  age  of  25  years:  "Normandie'*^; 
"Navarre,"  24,  6;  Marnier,  p.  181;  post,  "Proper  Marriage."  —  As  to  ex- 
cessive marriage  portions,  rf.  Edict  of  Roussillon,  1563,  17. 

'  MonUsquieu  does  not  admit  that  there  is  anjr  obligation  upon  parents 
to  set  their  children  up  in  business;  in  their  bringing  up  they  have  lulfilled 
all  their  duties:  ChaiaemarHn,  61. 

»  "Jostice,"  19,  49,  2  (p.  323);  infancy:  qf,  p.  104,  Dig.,  3,  2,  1;  "Na- 
varre," 24,  7.    5to66e,  S  253;  Branneck,  p.  49  (Sicily}. 

'  Vowi:  Pothierf  "Personnes,"  130.  AyrauU  wntes  a  treatise  on  this 
occasion  dealing  with  the  paternal  power  addressed  "To  Rai6  Ayrault,  His 
Son,  So-called  Jesuit,"  who  had  entered  this  order  contr^  to  his  father's 
wishes,  —  As  to  the  conflict  between  the  canon  law  and  civil  legislation,  d. 
"L'Eglise,"  I.  Dig.  X,  3,  31,  8;  "Trente,"  25.  18;  Thamaatin,  L  1760. 
"Ord.,"  1560, 19;  1579, 28;  March,  1768;  Jan.  17, 1779;  Denisart,  see  "  Vceux." 
Ferribre  refuses  to  see  in  this  a  consequence  of  the  paternal  power  (see  "  Diet."). 
We  must  notice  that  in  order  to  take  vows  or  enter  the  army  tJie  child  is  freed 
from  the  paternal  power  at  an  earlier  age. 

■  Beaumanairf  12.  45;  21,  20,  makes  no  mention  of  it;  "Bord.,  A.  C,"  78; 
"Et.  de  Saint  Louis,*'  1, 140;  "Pari,  aux  Bourg.,"  1293  (SimonneL  "R.  h.  Dr.,'' 
XIV,  529);  "T.  A.  C,  Bret.,"  209;  Desm.,  236,  248;  ^'Gr.  Cout.,"  2,  40  (p. 
870) :  legacy  or  gift  not  based  on  a  consideration;  cf.  pp.  109,  263;  BouHUier, 
L  103;  Tifry,  100;  "Auv."  "Bourb."  "Berry/ ^*RSms,"  "Hainaut,"  qf. 
Dumies,  "Dr.  Francais  en  Flandre,"  1753, 7.  — Cf.  "Jostice,"  VII,  6, 7;  Xfl, 
3,  1  (Roman  formula  of  customary  rules);  "L.  a.  Droia,"  SMI,  756,  532.  etc. 
Action  for  insults  belonjnng  to  the  son:  "Toulouse."  "De  Minor.,"  2;  "Bour- 
bon," 169:  "Lille,"  XlII,  3.  As  to  the  other  offenses,  the  father  has  for  a 
long  tune  had  a  right  to  damages:  Kra^Uf  I,  329, 362.  The  "Sachsenspiegel," 
1, 10,  shows  the  father  giving  a  sort  of  "i>ecuHum"  to  his  son:  HeusUr ^11^  442. 

*  "Sal.  Cap.Extravag.,"8:  " res  uxoris"  or  marriage  portion:  until  the  sons 
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ymt  ownership,  the  possessions  acquired  by  the  child,  in  what- 
ever manner  it  might  be  (gifts,  legadesi  personal  gains,  etc.)/ 
were  recognized  as  belonging  to  him  alone;  even  though  under 
the  paternal  power,  he  had  his  own  distinct  inheritance.'  The 
father  and  mother  had  the  administration  of  it  *  because  of  their 
right  of  custody,  but  the  enjoyment  only  belonged  to  the  noble 
and  the  citizen  guardian,  and  even  then  not  without  restric- 
tions.^ This  enjoyment  thus  had  something  exceptional  about  it: 
the  Customary  law  did  not  give  the  legal  proflti  to  the  father.* 
On  the  other  hand,  the  paternal  power  in  countries  of  written  law 
was  of  some  value  to  the  fathar  (but  not  to  the  mother);  to  say 
nothing  of  the  ownership  of  possessions  acquired  by  the  son  ''ex 
re  patris,"  '  as  wdl  as  the  usufruct  of  the  other  possessions,^ 

who  are  "parvuli"  shall  have  attained  the  "sBtas  perfecta,"  it  is  the  father's 
place  to  "judicare"  (not  to  sell  or  give).  This  leads  us  to  suppose  that  com* 
mg  of  age  emancipates  the  child.  He  acts  in  his  own  name  and  does  not 
represent  his  father:  "Bord./'  78.  PoUock  and  MaiOand,  II,  437:  the  father 
is  "toumt  by  the  law  of  England";  but  in  actions  relating  to  these  lands  his 
son  must  be  made  a  party.  There  are  even  cases  in  which  the  custody  be- 
bngs  to  the  lord:  BracUmy  f.  138|  43,  253;  Hetuler,  II.  443;  and  the  usmruct 
to  the  father:  "Sachsensp.,"  I,  11;  patty  ''Guardiansnii)." 

^  Excepting  what  he  acquires  ''ex  re  patris,''  everything  he  earns  thrbush 
hifl  labors  while  in  the  house  of  his  father:  ''Mets,"  I,  4,  12;  G.  Coquule, 
"Quest./'  65;  Desmares,  36,  248.  Gifts  to  the  son  are  regarded  as  oeing 
made  to  the  father  and  mother,  unless  there  is  a  special  clause  setting  them 
•aide  for  the  son. 

»  "F.  de  B^am  "  277;  "de  Morlaas,"  179;  Baut.y  1, 75:  "L.  d.  Drois,"  142, 
556, 766;  "T.  A.  C.,  Bret./'  209;  "Or.  Cout.  de  Fr.,^'  II,  30;  "Poitou,"  321; 
"  Bouib.,"  174;  " Hainaut,  32, 9.  The  Romanists  draw  a  distinction  between 
Italy  and  Germany:  ^e  "pecrulium''  acquired  reeularly  (of  which  the  father 
has  the  administration  and  the  enjoyment)  and  the  one  acquired  irregularly 
(of  which  he  only  has  the  administration),  the  '^  peculium''^  acquired  oy  the 
inheritance  in  the  direct  line,  the  "  castrans  peculiiun  "  and  the  "  quasi  castrans 
peculium"  (includins  amon^  the  "milites/'  clericals;  "miUtes  Dei,"  advo- 
cates and  doctors;  '^mHites  mermes";  ''militis  litteratie"):  FiUingy  op.  cU., 
p.  476;  5to66e,  i  254;  "Siete  Part./'  IV,  17,  5  et  $eq, 

*  "T.  A.  C,  Bret.,"  77,  204.  we  can  then  say  that  the  son  is  represented 
by  his  father:  '' Jostioe,"  59;  "L.  d.  Drois,"  224,  589. 

«  Post,  ''Guaidianship,"  ''Lease."  However,  ImbeH,  "Enchirid.,"  p.  162, 
ooDsidets  this  usufruct  as  being  frequent:  ChasaaneuB,  870;  ''Beny,"  I,  22 
(ceases  at  the  age  of  18). 

*  This  fact  is  correlated  to  the  setting  up  of  a  majority  which  emancipates 
and  is  to  be  accounted  for  in  the  same  way:  qf,  Olaseon,  VII,  181.  The 
uflufniet  exists  in  certain  of  the  Customs  as  an  exception:  "L.  d.  Drois,"  142: 
"Bord.,"  83,  etc.  C/.  ''Bourges,  A.  C,"  I,  5,  etc.  As  to  the  usufruct  ot 
property  jointly  acquired  by  the  oonununity:  post,  '*  System  of  Possessions 
between  Spouses."  Final  £nglish  law:  the  father  only  has  a  right  to  the 
product  of  the  work  of  the  children  who  live  with  him  and  whom  he  supports; 
he  is  an  administrator  who  is  held  responsible  for  their  other  possessions: 
PMt,  "Guardianship";  FerrOrs,  see  '^Administrateur";  Pothiery  no.  82; 
Duronton,  "R.  h.  Dr.,"  IV,  147:  5toWe,  i  255,  2. 

*  ''Navarre,"  24,  1.    It  is  the  same,  moreover,  in  the  customary  law. 

'  Details  as  to  this  usufruct  in  SerreB,  "Inst.,"  2,  4,  9;  Henrys,  op,  and 
loe.  cU.,  etc    It  aflFeota  the  poasesmons  of  children  who  are  not  enumcipated. 
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excepting  profits  realized  in  the  employment  of  warfare,  the 
magbtracy  or  the  bar,  and  the  Church  ('^peculium  castrans"  or 
'quasi  castrans  ") ;  with  regard  to  these,  the  son  was  looked  upon 
as  having  the  same  rights  as  his  father.^ 

§  164.  Capacity  of  the  Child  under  Authority.  —  The  absolute 
incapacity  of  former  times,  the  consequence  of  the  unity  of  per- 
son and  inheritance,  had  difficulty  in  disappearing;  it  is  still  to  be 
found  in  certain  sources  of  law  in  the  thirteenth  century.'  As  a 
general  thing,  however,  it  no  longer  exists.  There  has  had  to  be  a 
departure  from  the  old  principles,  first  of  all  in  certain  practical 
cases  which  are  analogous  to  those  concerns  of  the  household  m 
relation  to  which  it  was  found  necessary  to  recognize  the  capacity 
of  the  married  womanr.  The  German  texts  show  the  child  validly 
paying  f6r  his  share  of  the  food,  gambling,  "quantimi  secum  in 
parata  pecunia  habuerit/'  that  which  "sub  suo  cingulo  contine- 
tur,"  pledging  his  clothing,  even  to  his  shirt,  obligating  himself  to 
the  extent  of  small  sums.  According  to  the  Assizes  of  Jerusalem, 
the  father  and  mother  of  the  scholar  are  held  liable  to  pay  "that 
which  he  has  borrowed  for  his  enjoyment,  or  to  pay  his  master." ' 
More  than  this,  it  is  even  admitt^  that  in  the  household  forum 
all  the  obligations  of  the  son  of  good  family  are  valid.^  This 
limited  capacity  must  have  increased  by  reason  of  the  rights  of 
ownership  which  the  son  of  good  family  was  recognized  as  having, 
and  by  the  spreading  of  the  doctrine  of  emancipation.  At  the  end 
of  the  thirteenth  century  the  idea  that  the  child  under  authority 
enjoys  full  civil  capacity  from  the  time  he  comes  of  age  has  been 
pretty  nearly  attained.^    But  his  condition  scarcely  changes  be- 

does  not  belong  to  the  mother,  and  does  not  cease  as  a  consequence  of  a  second 
marriage  (c/.  "Cod.  Thdod.,"  8,  18,  3:  and  "Cod.  Just.,"  6,  60,  4;  "VTis.," 
4.  2,  13).  The  father  may  allow  the  cnildren  to  enjoy  their  pcMssessions,  but 
tnis  renunciation  cannot  be  pleaded  against  creditors:  8tci)bef  §  255,  3; 
Scdviolif  §  200.  Has  the  legal  enj03anent  referred  to  in  the  Civil  Code,  384, 
its  origin  in  this  institution  of  countries  of  written  law  or  in  the  customary 
rules?    C/.  post,  "Custody." 

^  FiUingy  "Pecuhum  Castiense,"  1871. 

>  "Bemer  Handf.,"  1218,  49.  The  father  is  not  responsible  for  the  debts 
of  his  son;  the  son  himself  is  not  held  liable  to  pay  them  out  of  the  possessions 
which  he  inherits  after  the  death  of  his  parents.  The  father  has  tne  right  to 
reclaim  anything  which  the  son  has  disposed  of  for  the  b«ie£t  of  third  parties: 
Stobbe,  §  256;  *^T.  A.  C,  Bret.,"  84^  175;  "De  Usib.  Andeg.,"  14:  the  son 
borrows  without  the  permission  of  his  parents;  the  latter  are  not  held  after 
his  death  if  he  has  no  property:  BeaumanoiTf  15,  31.  Cf,  "L.  Pap.  Roth.," 
170;  "  Liut.,"  58  (acts  of  the  son  which  cannot  be  pleaded  against  ^e  father). 

»  "Ass.  de  J6rus.,"  "C.  des  B.,"  218;  "Siete  Part./'  IV,  17,  12. 
*  Beaumanair,  12,  35;  qf.  poatj  "Promissory  Oath." 

>  BeaumanoiTf  iifnd,:  the  son  who  has  attained  majorit^r  can  cause  the 
cancelling  of  any  act  which  is  injurious  to  him,  but  only,  it  seems,  by  pre- 
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cause  of  this,  so  long  as  he  has  no  personal  possessions  or  those 
diat  he  has  are  subject  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  father;  the  au- 
thorization of  the  latter  alone  gives  practical  value  to  his  en- 
joyment; for,  at  the  same  time  as  he  gives  his  authority,  the 
father  binds  himself,  contrary  to  the  Roman  rules.^  When  he  is 
a  minor  he  has  a  right  to  the  privilege  of  restitution,  even  if  he 
has  been  authorized;  he  is  almost  in  the  same  situation  as  that  of 
the  minor  under  guardianship.^  Although  generally  accepted,' 
the  capadty  of  the  son  who  has  come  of  age  did  not  cease  to  be 
discussed  as  far  as  the  right  of  nuddng  a  will  was  concerned;  ^ 
upon  this  point  the  conflict  between  the  old  and  the  new  law  had 
not  been  settled,  perhaps  because  of  the  disfavor  with  which  the 
will  was  looked  upon.^  In  countries  of  written  law  the  son  of 
good  family  cannot  make  a  will  (excepting  of  his  possessions  which 
appertain  to  the  camp),  but  he  is  free  to  dispose  by  gift,  '^  mortis 
causa,"  with  the  consent  of  his  father.  We  have  already  seen 
that  he  was  capable  of  binding  himself,  of  becommg  surety,  for 
example,  but  not  of  borrowing  money,  owing  to  the  application 
of  the  Macedonian  Decree  of  the  Senate.^    The  responsibility  of 

teoding  that  it  is  because  of  reverential  fear:  "  Jostice/'  pp.  80,  08  (the  son 
brinm  an  action  against  his  father;  there  is  no  more  conmiunity  of  persons^ 
On  Koman  influence  in  Germany:  Stobbe,  loc.  cU, 

^  "Bord.,"  70,  80,  115:  presence  of  the  father^  the  written  authorisation 
is  not  sufficient.  Heusler.  II,  448.  C/.  on  responsibility  of  the  father,  **  Ber^ 
KerM,"  130;  "limoges,'^  82;  "Bourb  ''  168;  "Beny,'^'  I,  10,  11.  In  the 
Reguter  of  the  ecclesiastical  judge  of  Cerisy  we  find  numerous  examples  of  a 
fine  computed  "cimi  auctoritate  patris,"  no.  7,  Basset,  2,  4,  10,  4. 

'  Pott,  <' Guardianship."    Cjf.  English  law:  PoOock  and  MaUiand,  IL  443. 

'  Thus  the  son  who  has  attained  majority  may  appear  in  court:  rf.  Pollock 
and  Jfot^fid,  II,  438.  On  the  ''Demurrer  of  the  Parol,"  cf.  post,  "Guaj> 
dianaliip."  —  "T.  A.  C,  Bret."  67.  The  son  who  has  attained  majority,  but 
who  is  under  the  power  of  his  father,  can  only  be  appointed  a  custodian  with 
the  authorisation  of  his  father:  cf. ''Jostice,"  59:  ''L.d.  Drois,"224,589. 

*  Great  confusion  in  the  Customs.  Frequently  the  will  is  only  valid  with 
the  consent  of  the  father:  "T.  A.  C,  Bret.,"  220;  "St.-Omer,''^27;  "Bour- 
gogncL"  etc.  In  Flanders  the  son  cannot  make  a  will:  ''Gand,"  21;  ''Cour- 
tny,"  13, 13.  He  can  make  a  will  of  property  acquired  by  his  own  industry: 
"Hainaut,"  32,  1;  "Berry."  18;  "Lorraine,"  IV,  6.  Capacity  without  re- 
striction: "Poitou  "  276;  ^'Anp)umois,"  119;  "Labourt,'*^^  11.  The  age  at 
which  one  can  make  a  will  vanes  with 'the  Customs  (20,  18,  16  years,  etc.). 
In  Normandy,  414,  the  amount  which  can  be  disposea  of  varies  accoroing  to 
age:  CM  Code,  904;  Guyot,  see  "Testament." 

*  A  will  authorized  by  the  father  is  valid  if  there  is  added  to  it  the  clause 
that  it  shall  be  valid  at  least  as  a  gift  "mortis  causa"  (Bordeaux  contra)  if 
it  ifl  for  a  pious  cause  that  it  is  made;  and,  finally,  even  without  this  consent, 
when  he  cnvides  his  possessions  among  his  children:  Serres,  11,  12. 


(since 

"Siete  Part.,"  6,  4.    On  the  contrary,  in  countries  of  Customs  the  decree  or 
the  senate  Is  not  lecdved:  Ferrihre,  ^^Beaune,"  p.  541;  Papon,  12,  4;  Merlin, 
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the  father  caused  by  the  offenses  of  the  son  is  still  found  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  because  it  is  correlative  to  the  right  of  correc- 
tion, and  because  the  son  has  no  personal  possessions;^  but  in 
consequence  of  this  it  is  no  longer  justified.  In  spite  of  the  con- 
troversy and  the  distinctions  which  are  shown  by  the  tenacity  of 
the  old  rules,  the  principle  prevails,  in  countries  of  written  law  as 
well  as  in  countries  of  Customs,  that  ''for  another's  offense  one 
is  not  held  liable''  (save  as  to  dvil  liability).' 

§  165.  Bight  of  the  Mother.'  —  If  we  are  to  believe  Beau- 
manoir,  21,  20,  the  paternal  power  belonged  in  conunon  to  the 
father  and  to  the  mother:  "father  and  mother  have  thdr  duldren 
in  their  custody  or  under  thar  guardianship."  ^  During  the  life- 
time of  the  father  did  the  mother  then  have  some  part  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  this  ri^t?  Surely  very  little,  because  ^e  was  hersdf 
found  to  be  under  the  power  of  the  husband.  The  education  of 
the  children  was  incumbent  upon  her,^  but  under  the  supervision 
of  the  husband.®    The  Edict  of  1556  shows  that  her  consent  was 

see  "Mac6donien";  Bouhier,  16,  2.  German  law:  Stdbbe,  256,  11,  3.  Italy: 
many  statutes  only  allow  hixa  to  bind  himself  with  the  consent  of  his  father: 
PerHle,  III,  379.  As  to  the  renunciation  of  the  Macedonian  Decree  of  Uie 
Senate,  cf,  Meynial,  "N.  R.  H.,"  1901,  262  (bibl.);  the  "Close"  (Dii.,  14, 6, 
11;  "L.  Feud.,"  2,  64,  3),  annuls  the  renunciation,  even  made  under  oath 
(Dumoulin,  on  "Cod."  4,  28),  for  the  Decree  of  the  Senate  was  enacted  out 
of  hatred  for  creditors,  and  not  in  favor  of  the  sons  of  fanlilies;  certain  of  the 
canonists  are  of  a  contrary  opinion  (ImaUif  etc.).  C/.  BarioU,  56  "Pr.," 
"de  Fidej.,"  no.  10. 


1  Beaumanoir,  21,  20;  "Amiens,"  42  (1205):  "Pari,  aux  Bourg»"  p.  106; 
SaitU-Dmer,  16;  "  Jostioe,"  p.  98;  Qrimm,  see  "  Weist.,"  503,  etc.;  "Schwaben- 
spiegel,"  11,  183;  "Bret.,  T.  A.  C."  175:  "A.  C,"  615  (lyArgentrS.  s.611; 
BeautempS'Beaupri,  "lig^,"  513;  ''£u.,''  169.  Thus  the  father  had  to  pay 
the  fine  to  the  treasurer,  and  civil  damages  to  the  party  injured;  he  was  only 
exempt  from  the  corporal  punishment:  "Cr.  Cout.  de  Fr.,"  p.  385;  Peiiile, 
III,  378;  Kraut,  I,  335.     *^Agen,"  22;  Larogue-TimbatuL  14,  etc. 

s  BoutiUier,  II,  29:  Dig.  X,  5,  23,  2  (Alexander  III,  1159-1181):  the 
father  is  not  responsible:  "Berry,"  I,  12;  "Bourbon,"  169;  "Cand,''  21, 
9.  etc.  Jurisprudence  inclines  towards  this  solution  where  the  Customs  are 
silent:  "Beaune,"  p.  544.  This  is  also  the  solution  resorted  to  in  countries 
of  written  law.  —  the  practice  of  giving  up  the  thing  causing  the  injury  to  Uie 
person  injurea  having  disappeared.  Swiss  Customs:  "Stat,  de  Home,"  II, 
80;  Pothier,  "ObUg."  454;  BriUon,  see  "Pdre";  Boucheul,  ibid. 

>  Merfian  de  MuUer,  op.  cU.  (p.  1080);  Du  Plessia,  p.  168;  VioUet,  p.  508. 
As  to  the  custody  or  guardianship  of  the  mother  see  CaUUan,  4,  8. 

<  This  is  an  expression  which  is  more  correct  in  fact  than  in  law.  It  is 
to  be  accounted  for  bv  the  participation  of  the  mother  in  the  education  of 
children,  by  her  r61e  of  assistant  or  of  substitute  for  her  husband:  Boutaric,  I, 
100;  "Chilons,"  2;  " Vitry,"  70, 100,  etc.;  MidhauSy  "Stat."  (1692),  IV,  31, 1; 
LoyseL  177;  Pothier,  "Pers.,"  1, 6, 2:  Fleury,  1, 225;  cf.  Salts,  152;  Du  PU$ri$, 
550;  Schtdte,  §  172  (authorization  by  the  mother);  Htuder,  II,  433;  "Stat, 
de  Rome,"  1580,  II,  78. 

s  Right  of  correcting  the  child  of  tender  age:  Dig.,  43,  30,  3.  5;  "Wis.,"  4, 
5,  1 ;  cf.  English  law,  Lehr,  p.  118:  the  patemid  power  is  reserved  to  the  father. 

*  If  he  wishes  to  give  them  an  immoral  education,  the  mother  baa  a  right 
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required  for  the  marriage  of  the  children;  but  in  caae  ot  disagree- 
ment betvireen  her  and  the  father  the  wishes  of  the  father  prevailed. 
At  the  death  of  the  father/  or  if  he  is  absent  or  ill,^  the  Customary 
law  gives  the  mother  the  custody,  which  is  very  much  like  guar- 
dianship, with  fewer  rights  than  remain  to  the  father  when  he  sur^ 
vives;  for  the  latter  conserves,  on  principle,  all  the  attributes  of 
the  paternal  power.  If  there  is  a  judicial  separation,  the  courts 
decide  to  which  of  the  two  spouses  the  authority  ought  to  belong.* 
In  countries  of  written  law  the  mother  legally  occupies  a  little 
less  important  position,  because  of  the  principle  that  the  "  patria 
potestas"  could  not  be  attributed  to  her;  thus  it  is  that  she  does 
not  have  the  l^gal  profits  of  acquired  possessions.  But  custom 
^ves  her  a  little  of  that  which  the  law  reuses  her,^  and,  according 
to  the  law  itself,  the  minor  child  passes  under  the  legal  guardian- 
ship of  its  mother  (or  of  its  grandmother)  at  the  death  of  its 
father.  Thus,  contrary  to  the  old  law,  the  mother  becomes  in  all 
matters  the  assistant  of  the  father  in  his  r61e  of  head  of  the  family, 
§  166.  Emaneipation.^  —  In  countries  of  written  law,  emancipa- 
tion from  the  paternal  power  can  only  result,  on  principle,  from 
an  expressed  eTnancipaMon:  a  declaration  before  the  judge  or  a 
notarial  deed  (at  least  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Parliament  of 
Toulouse).®    Alongside  of  this  Roman  institution  there  took  place 

to  go  into  court  in  order  to  prevent  it.  —  In  case  of  a  judicial  sepaxation: 
"Ass.  de  J^rua.,"  "C.  des  B.  "  177;  BoiUaric,  II,  8;  Bernard,  p.  293,  cites 
the  celebrated  action  of  Catnerine  Amaud  against  Isaac  Le  Maistre,  her 
husband,  who  had  embraced  Protestantism  and  demanded  his  children  from 
her. 

^  BettymanoiTy  21,  0.    This  custody  ceases  by  means  of  a  judicial  decree 
made  at  the  request  of  the  parents:  Cases,  Procedure,  ibid,,  21,  17;  ''£t.  de 
St.  Louis,"  ed.  Viollet,  I,  154;  III,  137.    Death  of  the  mother:  MorUargia^ 
7  3 
'  ^'Poihier,  "Pens.." n.  134;  5<o66«,  §252. 

*  Deniaarij  see  '^Education." 

*  De  RSbbe,  op.  cU.,  II,  135;  cf.  "Petrus,"  I,  3. 

»  "Endd.  Giur.  Ital.,"  see  LaUea,  p.  179;  "Acad.  L6g.  Toulouse,"  I,  62; 
"HLDr.,"  14,  629;  Stobbe,  "Beitr.,'^1865;  iV^<wi,  see  Table;  Uambert,  id.; 
GuifoL  id, 

*  GnUberi,  "La  FamiUe  Limous.,"  p.  23.  At  Limoges,  June  12,  1792. 
Pierre  Chapoulaud,  parish  priest  of  Bazoches,  in  G&tinais,  is  emancipated 
at  the  age  of  47  years  in  the  presence  of  a  judge.  He  kneels  down  and,  clasp- 
log  l^snaods  together,  prays  his  father  to  emancipate  him.  The  latter 
declara  that  he  gives  his  consent  and  raises  him  up:  VioUei,  op.  cU,;  De 
Ribl>e,  "Lee  FamiUes  et  la  Soc,"  I^  245;  Fertile,  III.  384:  The  father  who 
abuses  his  power  in  order  to  administer  the  property  badly  can  be  forced  to 
emancipate  his  son;  emancipation  is  only  allowed  at  a  certain  age,  —  20 
years  at  Milan,  18  at  Novare,  etc. ;  a  custom  of  assigning  the  property  to  the 
emancipated  son,  Milan,  1216,  17:  publicity  given  to  emancipation.  "Siete 
Part.,"  IV,  18.  Incest  causes  the  loss  of  the  paternal  power.  A  fatner  who 
emancipates  his  son  keeps  one-half  of  the  usufruct  of  the  acquired  property: 
Du  Cani^,  see  "B^nancipatio";  Bagueau,  id. 
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in  many  localities  an  implied  emancipation  which  resulted  from 
marriage/  from  living  apart  for  ten  years,  from  being  elevated  to 
the  highest  dignities  of  the  gown  or  the  sword,  or  to  a  bishopric, 
and'  from  the  dvil  death  of  th6  father.'  The  expressed  emand- 
pation  differed  from  the  other  in  that  it  was  voluntary  on  the  part 
of  the  child,  as  well  as  on  the  part  of  the  father;  the  son  could  not 
be  emancipated  in  spite  of  himself,*  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
had  no  means  by  which  to  compel  his  father  to  emancipate  him 
(with  some  exceptions).^  From  the  Roman  laws  the  Customaiy 
laws  borrowed  in  the  fourteenth  century  emancipation  expressed 
before  public  authority,  such  as  Boutillier  ^  has,  for  example,  de- 
scribed, and  emancipation  by  letters  from  the  sovereign. 

But  in  the  old  days  the  only  kind  of  emancipation  which  was 
known  was  the  depriving  of  their  board,  the  "forlsfamiliatio"  of 
children  who  were  of  age;  •^it  took  place  without  any  partidpa- 

>  Provinoes  of  written  law  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Parliament  of 
Paris:  Argou,  I,  25:  Henrys.  II,  715. 

s  "Montpellier,''  53;  "Navarre,"  24,  8  ("Coseigneurie"):  Bmdarie, 
"Inat^"  1,  12,  6;  Dunod,  "Prescr.,''  185;  Henrys,  "CBuvres,"  II,  722;  UI, 
452;  Boukier,  I,  361;  Julien,  "El^m.,"  I,  8.  In  Provence,  <'habilltatioii/^ 
living  only  the  right  of  administration:  ''Toulouse,"  3,  4  fmairiage  with 
gift  or  marriage  portion).  —  Up  to  the  age  of  25  years  the  child  who  has  been 
emancipated  is  aided  by  a  curator  in  the  alienation  of  his  immovables.  — 
Italy:  emancipation  results  from  entering  into  religious  orders,  from  enter- 
ing the  priesthood  or  the  military  profession,  flying  into  business,  or  being 
invested  with  a  fief  or  a  public  office:  PeHiU,  III,  382;  "Siete  Part./'  IV, 
18.    As  to  holding  office  c^.  "Nov.,"  81;  "Cod.  Just.,"  12,  3,  5;  8,  46, 1. 

»  Henrysy  t.  II,  q.  127,  n.  36;  "Siete  Part.,"  IV,  18,  17.  C/.  Roman  law, 
in  which  enuincipation  depends  only  upon  the  wiU  of  the  father. 

*  "Nov.,"  89,  c.  11:  Boer,,  "Dec."  Power  of  the  courts  to  make  an  esti- 
mate: Julien^  "Stat,  de  Provence,"  I,  p.  202.  Forfeiture  by  the  father  who 
incurs  penalties:  "Siete  Part.,"  Iv,  18,  18  (cruelty  of  the  father  to  his  sons, 
prostitution  of  the  daughters,  etc.);  18,  19  (revocation  of  the  emancipation 
because  of  ingratitude):  HostieneiSy  p.  320. 

*  I,  100.  CJ,  Beaumanoir,  21,  21:  intervention  of  the  law  or  of  the  rdf^ 
tives,  when  the  surviving  spouse  acquires  influence  over  his  children,  so  as  to 
prevent  him  from  strippmg  them.  Custom  of  joining  a  gift  to  the  emanci- 
pation: Simonnet.  "R.  h.  Dr.,"  533;  Scdia,,  p.  181.  The  law  makes  sure  that 
there  is  no  fraud:  Beaumanoir,  21,  20.  It  was  all  the  more  necessary  be- 
cause the  consent  of  the  child  was  not  required  beforehand;  certain  Customs 
allowed  of  his  being  emancipated  in  his  absence:  "Orl.,"  185;  "Reims,"  6; 
"Sedan  "  5,  etc:  "T.  A.  C,  Bret.,"  79,  204.  —  A  judicial  emancipation  was 
attained  througn  the  Customs,  which  was  not  afifected  by  Roman  influence. 
Made  before  we  jud(^,  notary,  or  municipal  authorities  (aldeimen  at  lille, 
"Roisin,"  concermng  mvestiture;  mayor  at  Provins,  "B.  Ch.,"  1856,  p.  193), 
it  was  sometimes  looked  upon  as  the  act  of  the  parties,  sometimes  as  the  act 
of  the  judge;  sometimes  tne  judge  limited  himself  to  registering  it  and  giv- 
ing it  authenticity,  sometimes  he  played  a  more  active  part,  —  he  emanci- 
pated the  child.  Scdie,  p.  187  (Statutes  of  the  ChAtelet,  132&-1396).  In 
Burgundy,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the  "Summa"  of  Rolandinua  was  re- 
produced: Bouhieff  I,  491;  "Beaune,"  551. 

*  Ragueau,  see  "Fain,  Emancipez";  Loysel,  56;  Du  Cange,  see  "Foris 
Familiars";  ViolU,  "£t.  de  Saint  Ix>uis,"  I,  130;  Heiukr,  U,  438;  Salu,  op- 
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tion  on  the  part  bf  the  judge/  and  only  by  reason  of  a  child's 

having  a  separate  establishment,  a  distinct  home,  to  the  father's 

knowledge:  ''fire  and  place  cause  emancipation."  ^    A  simple 

duinge  of  residence  was  not  enough  to  effect  emancipation;  the 

student  who  goes  away  from  his  home  in  order  to  follow  the  course 

of  study  of  a  univerdty  does  not  escape  from  the  paternal  power.' 

The  assignment  to  the  ''foris  familiatus"  of  a  portion  of  the 

family  fortune  is  not  indispensable,  although  it  is  frequent,  and  it 

constitutes  a  sort  of  compensation  for  the  loss  of  the  enjoyment  of 

the  possessions  of  the  parents;  *  in  fact,  the  young  man  whose 

parents  send  him  to  work  outside  of  the  paternal  house,  and  who 

owes  his  independence  to  his  work,  is  emancipated  in  the  same 

manner  as  the  one  who  receives  a  portion  of  the  possessions  of 

his  father.^    The  ''foris  familiatio"  could  be  imposed  upon  the 

child  by  way  of  a  penalty,  or  because  his  parents  were  too  poor,  or 

because  they  wished  to  escape  from  responsibility  for  his  offenses  ;* 

but  it  could  also  happen  that  the  child  went  away  against  the  will 

of  his  father;  he  "deprived  himself  of  board."  ^ 

of.  Gennaii  law;  "Absonderung/'  emancipation,  "per  separatam  oeco- 
Domiam,  emandpatio  saxonica''  (sixteenth  oentuiy,  as  opposed  to  Roman 
emancipation). 

/  Excepting  in  a  few  localities:  Ferrikre,  see  "Pari,  aux  Bouig.,"  p.  164. 
Giving  of  a  piece  of  bread  and  disinheritance:  Simonn^f  loc,  cU, 

'  Frequent  disacpeements  between  children  who  are  living  with  the  father 
and  mother  and  children  who  are  emancipated  by  the  father  and  mother,  or 
by  one  parent  if  the  other  is  dead :  *  *  Amiens,"  42,  etc.  They  still  say ' '  enfant 
en  ceile^'  (meaning  a  child  living  with  its  father  and  mother,  under  their  power, 
and  having  oommunity  of  property  with  them) :  see  Ragueau,  Loysd^  101.  A 
few  Customs  require  that  tne  separate  establishment  shaJl  have  been  in 
existence  a  year  and  a  day;  sometimes  jurisprudoice  requires  ten  years:  "  Cod. 
Just./'  8,  47,  1;  i>u  PUatU,  op.  cU. 

•  "Ass.  de  Jdrus.,"  "C.  d.  B.,"  215,  218;  "Pari,  aux  B.,"  p.  164;  Vanti, 
"Arch.  L^.  de  Reims,"  I,  1,  39.  The  versr  early  law  oould  not  have  ad- 
mitted of  the  emancipated  child  living  with  lus  father,  as  was  done  later  on. 

•  Beaum,,  21,  20  (partition  without  fraud).  Certain  texts  give  the  child 
who  goes  awav  with  tiie  consent  of  his  father  a  right  to  a  settlement :  EMtairea, 
75  C^Mto.  »oc.  sc.  lille,"  1865).  Without  such  a  settlement  living  inde- 
pendently would  not  have  been  possible:  Violla,  221;  "£t.  de  Saint  Louis," 
1, 119;  II,  26;  Beaum.,  14, 13;  14, 29;  21, 4, 20;  '' Jost.,"  p.  236;  ''Hcardie," 
1, 9,  3;  SairU-Dizier,  236;  "B.  Ch.,"  1874,  p.  412.  The  son  or  the  daughter 
who  goes  away  against  the  wishes  of  the  paints  is  disinherited,  "ipso  facto": 
"Wis.,"  3,  2,  8;  "Narbonne,"  1232  (D.  VaisaeOe,  III,  208);  "Amiens,"  IX, 
2  {Marnier);  52  (A.  Thierry).    P<»<,  "Partition,'^  "Refunding." 

•  Beaum,,  21,  20;  ef,,  however,  GlanviUe,  7,  3;  "Saint-Sever,"  8,  1,  8; 
"Reims,"?;  "Sedan,"6;  Loyed,!,  1,39;  "Bergerac,"  130;  "Chartre8,"^103;  if 
the  mother  dies  the  ohildroi  are  emancipated  "ipso  faeto"  because  thev 
are  considered  as  having  sufficient  means  to  live  on.  aeueler,  II,  438.  Aocord.- 
ing  to  tiiis  learned  man,  emancipation  is  due  less  to  a  separate  establishment 
than  to  the  receiving  of  a  portion  of  the  father's  possessions :  qf .  Grimm. "  Weist," 
UI,  104, 14;  the  lora  inherits  from  the  emancipated  child,  and  not  his  father. 

'  Beaum,,  loc,  cU, 

'  Controversy;  Labaurt,  IX,  18;  Smde,  24,  22;  "Bax^dges,"   16;  "Bret., 
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The  separate  start  in  life  results,  in  the  case  of  daughters,  from 
mazrlage;  they  aie  also  emancipated  by  this  means  from  the  pa- 
ternal power,  which  emancipation  is  all  the  more  necessary  when 
they  change  their  family.^  As  for  the  sons,  marriage  does  not 
always. imply  the  establishing  of  a  separate  home;  emancipation 
therefore  is  not  a  necessary  consequence.  In  the  end,  however, 
the  rule  becomes  established  that:  ''every  marriage  emancipates/' 
whether  it  be  that  of  a  son  or  a  daughter.'  The  knighting  of  the 
son  had  the  same  effect  as  his  marriage.' 

§  167.  Emaneipatlng  Majority.  —  In  the  last  stage  of  l^sla- 
tion,  emancipation  results,  of  absolute  right,  simply  from  ma]o^ 
ity;  which  is  not  difficult  to  imderstand,  for  the  latter  ordinarily 
coincides  with  the  separate  start  in  life  and  it  causes  the 
guardianship  to  cease.^  This  is  what  the  old  "Coutumier  de 
Champagne"  already  admits:  ''three  things  take  from  a  man  the 
pot  of  his  father,  age,  marriage,  fire  and  place."  But  in  the  six- 
tenth  century  the  new  rule  had  not  yet  become  general,  as  is  seen 


T.  A.  C,"  204:  ''Schwabenspi^"  I,  183,  159  (the  son  can  demand  to  be 
emancipated  after  he  is  20  years  old);  contra,  Du  Pleaeis,  p.  483;  (^:  BouL^  I| 
100;  VioUet.  "Et.  de  Saint  Louis,"  I,  130,  170;  UI,  300:  Pasquier,  "Inst.," 
p.  378:  ''Schwabenspeigel/'  1, 191;  "Sachsensp.,"  I,  11,  13;  BrUrmeek,  p.  63 
(Sicily),  ''Bret.,  T.  A.  G.,"  204;  the  father  cannot  emancipate  his  son  contrary 
to  the  wishes  of  the  latter;  the  son  who  has  attained  xnajority  can  demand 
that  he  be  emancipated:  ''Bourg.,"^,3;  ''Angoum.,"  120;  ''Suntonge,"  2; 
''Reims,"  7;  "Limoges,"  50;  the  son  cannot  leave  his  father  without  being 
authorised  to  do  so  (qf.  Roman  " patria pot.");  SalUf  op.  eU. 

^  Loysd,  122:  Chaisemartin.  69;  Masuer,  14,  17.  (Contra,  Capit,  S19); 
lyArgentr^y  on  "^Bret.,"  472;  "Nivem.,"  23, 1;  qf.  however  J.  Fatare,  "Inst,  de 
Sc.  Tert.,"  3;  the  power  of  the  husband  does  not  exclude  Uie  paternal  power: 
"MontpeUier,"  64;  "L.  d.  Droiz,"  643,  526;  "Anjou,"  1411,  Art.  350;  1463, 
Art.  400;  Lapeyrhre,  on  "Bord." :  necessity  of  an  emancipation  at  law  in  order 
to  be  able  to  make  a  will:  "  Bord.,  A.  C,"  62:  in  1539,  opmion  that  the  married 
daughter  can  make  a  will  unfavorable  to  her  father. 

*  "Joetice,"  10,  23,  3:  "Does  marriage  extinguish  a  guardianship?  Neither 
of  a  man  nor  a  wonuin,  in  the  North."  Dumoulin  does  not  admit  it:  on 
"  Bourb.,"  166  (qf.  on  "  Blois,"  1).  Children  who  are  married  are  emancipated 
"quando  dattir  eis  habitatio  seorsim,  seous  si  et  quandiu  retinentur  m  domo 
patema'' 


'  487,  3  j 
Cuenca," 

,  lu  I    Yvis^    %  ^,  lo'f     rorm.,  wis.,"  o*;. 

*  "£t.  de  Saint  Louis,"  I,  21  (right  to  a  third  of  the  father's  land).  "Ord. 
de  Jean,"  XL  5  (Brittany);  "L.  d.  Droia,"  422. 

^  England:  from  the  thirteenth  century  age  emancipatee:  Bradon,  "F./* 
6.  It  is  just  the  opposite  in  France:  Beaunumoiry  21,  20;  qf.  12,  35;  "Ord./' 
II,  63;  III,  24.  Acts  of  emancipation  in  1396  (SalU,  p.  170);  ''De.  Us. 
Ande^av,"  14;  "Reims"  6,  7;  Bout.,  I,  100;  Sitnonna,  '^R.h.Dr.,"  p.  189. 
Case  m  which  the  son  has  personal  belongingB  of  his  own;  when  he  comes  of 
age  he  natur&lly  has  the  aoministration  ^  them. 
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from  a  passage  from  Lo^l,  177.^  The  main  eniancipated  by 
reason  of  age  becomes  invested  with  full  capacity;  he  becomes 
head  of  the  house; '  in  other  cases  his  capadty  b  limited^  at  least 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  as  to  the  alienation  of  immovables. 

§  168.  Bevolutionary  Law,'  drawing  its  inspiration  from  the 
philosophical  conceptions  of  the  eighteenth  century,^  made  moi^ 
progress  in  the  direction  which  the  old  jurisprudence  had  taken;  it 
restrained  the  paternal  power,  a  sort  of  domestic  royalty,  an  image 
as  it  seemed  of  monarchic  despotism,  and  was  not  far  from  re- 
garding the  father  simply  as  a  delegate  of  the  State.'  Unifying 
le^slation,  the  Law  of  August  28, 1792,  abolished  the  '"patiia  po- 
testas"  over  those  who  had  come  of  age,  which  was  still  in  force 
in  the  countries  of  written  law.'  The  consent  of  the  parents  to  the 
marriage  of  their  children  was  not  required  excepting  until  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years.^  Disinheritance  disappeared,'  and  the  por- 
tion which  could  be  disposed  of  having  been  reduced  to  very 
litde,  the  father  of  the  family  found  himself  deprived  of  all  means 
of  controlling  his  children  by  disposing  of  his  possessions.  Finally^ 
the  right  of  correction  was  made  subordinate  in  its  most  serious 
attribute  to  the  approval  of  a  family  tribunal '  composed  of  six 

^  CuBtomB  which  always  require  a  separate  establiahment  or  exprees  eman- 
cipation or  a  request  for  it  at  law:  "Bret.,"  528;  "Poitou,"  312:  "Bourg.," 
6,  5,  7;  "Hainaut/'  110;  "Lille/'  4,  2,  etc.  In  Flanders  becoming  a  pnest 
emancipates:  Deghewiety  p.  65:  KraiUf  II,  590.  Italy:  emancipation  at  the  age 
of  18  or  20,  provided  it  is  made  public:  Sahndiy  p.  360;  BrUnneck,  p.  62. 

s  **  Bergerac,"  82:  he  preserves  the  right  of  correction  over  his  emancipated 
children.  Contra,  general  Customary  law  according  to  which  only  the  obli« 
Kation  to  furnish  nourishment  remains:  Ferrihre,  see  "Em.";  Loysd,  59. 
Custom  often  allowed  the  father  to  keep  authority  over  the  domestic  h^urth: 
tf.  Chateaybriand,  "M^m.  d'Outre-Tombe." 

*  Soffnac,  "La  L^l.  Qvile  de  la  R^vol.  Fr.."  p.  367:  Du  PUmis,  p.  571. 
C/.  Ntmgaride,  "Essai  s.  la  Puiss.  Pat.'':  Ckr.  de  Poly,,  '^Puiss.  Pat./'^1820; 
Chardon,  "Traits  des  Trois  Puissances." 

*  As  to  the  customs  of  the  eighteenth  century,  ef*  Taine,  "  Anc.  R6g.,"  174. 
It  is  a  general  opinion  among  the  philosophers  that  children  are  bound  to  the 
father  only  so  long  as  they  need  his  support.  When  this  is  no  lonj^er  the  case 
it  is  not  for  their  parents  to  give  them  orders:  ef.  "Encyclop^e,''  "Roua* 
seau,"  "Locke,"  "Kant,"  etc. 

*  In  1793  Robespierre  suggested  taking  children  away  from  their  parents 
when  they  were  7  or  8  years  old,  in  order  to  bring  them  all  up  together  and 
thus  prepare  champions  of  the  new  ideas:  "D^."  29  Frim.,  year  II  (first-class 
achools,  free  of  chaive,  attendance  at  which  was  compulsory). 

*  Lamoignon  had  already  asked  for  this:  "  Arr.,"  I,  7. 

^  A  family  council,  consisting  of  two  relatives  who  were  hdrs.  two  others 
▼ho  were  not  heirs,  and  the  public  officer,  should  be  consulted  by  the  child 
w^bo  has  k)8t  his  parents:  Deo.,  Sept.  7, 1793. 

*  Declaration  of  9  Fruct.,  year  II  (23  a.);  Duverffier,  VII^  318. 

*  A  wwgul#F  anachronism:  family  soliacuity  no  longer  existed,  so  to  speak. 
Many  modem  legislative  enactments  which  are  more  practical  have  provided 
poveti  superior  to  those  of  the  parents  that  are  charged  with  aiding  tne  latter 
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or  eight  relatives  (and  if  these  were  lacking,  of  friends).^  The 
Law  of  August  16-24, 1790,  which  established  it,  and  which  Mira- 
beau  applied,  limited  to  one  year  the  duration  of  imprisonment 
pronounced  by  these  tribunals  against  minors  at  the  request  of 
their  fathers;  again,  the  president  of  the  district  tribunal  had  the 
power  to  refuse  to  ratify  this  penalty  after  having  heard  the  com- 
missioner of  the  king.  The  exercise  of  the  paternal  power  was 
confided,  as  it  was  already  in  Customary  law,  no  longer  to  the 
father  alone,'  but  to  the  father  and  the  mother,  that  is  to  say,  to  the 
father  first  of  all,  and,  in  default,  then  to  the  mother,  but  not  to 
both  at  the  same  time,  which  is  impractical.' 

Finally,  the  individualistic  tendencies  triumphed  with  the  Revo- 
lutionary law.  The  paternal  power,  as  well  as  the  authority  of 
the  husband,  meets  with  serious  checks;  the  domestic  magistracy 
of  the  father  of  the  family  is  no  longer  exercised  within  the  narrow 
domain  to  which  it  is  confined,  excepting  under  the  supervision  of 
public  authority.  The  State,  as  we  have  said,  endeavors  to  con- 
stitute itself  the  general  father  of  the  family.  It  would  be  more 
correct  to  say  that  it  had  already  attained  about  half  of  this  power, 
and  that  it  succeeded  in  attaining  all  of  it.  Perhaps  the  last  stage 
of  an  evolution  which  had  been  pending  for  long  centuries  was 
arrived  at  too  suddenly.  From  the  year  VIII,  "the  restoration 
to  the  paternal  authority  of  the  lawful  dominion  which  it  should 
never  have  lost,"  is  contemplated.*  The  Civil  Code  realized  this 
project  so  well  that  in  the  existing  law,  and  especially  in  the 
Customs,  which  are  the  longest  to  retain  the  imprint  of  the  past, 
the  rights  of  the  father,  even  over  the  children  who  have  attained 
their  majority,  have  not  entirely  disappeared  (for  example,  mat- 
rimonial coming  of  age).^   It  is  otherwise  with  the  Anglo-Saxons, 

in  oanyins  out  the  most  important  acts:  thua  the  paternal  power  becomes 
still  more  uke  gaardianship. 

^  Dec.,  Aug.  16-24,  1790,  10-15.  Lhwergier,  I,  872.  This  tribunal  or 
family  council  already  existed  in  the  old  law,  qf.,  for  example,  Declaration 
of  Feb.,  1743,  Art.  12.  See  also  Merlin,  "R^p.,"  "Arbitraite"  (Statutes  of 
Provence  of  1469  and  1491);  Ordinance  of  Aug.,  1560;  of  Moulins,  83,  Jan., 
1629,  152:  (Tutc^nf,  "Tribunal  de  Famille." 

>  The  Decree  of  Sept.  20,  1792,  only  mentions  the  father  with  regard  to 
the  giving  of  consent  to  marriage. 

•  Cf.,  however,  Civil  Ckxie:  "Adoption." 

<  llie  Jacqueminot  Project,  Fenet,  I,  331.  C/.  Disoussion  of  the  Gvil 
Code. 

*  Le  Play's  School  demands  the  restoration  of  the  paternal  power,  and 
thinks  that  the  best  means  of  rebuilding  the  old  family  is  for  our  kiws  to 
sanction  freedom  to  make  a  will.  But  would  freedom  to  make  a  will  ohan^ 
our  customs?  In  order  to  be  sure  that  it  would  produce  the  same  effect  m 
France  as  it  has  in  Fmgland  we  should  have  to  begm  by  acquiring  the  Anglo- 
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where  the  independence  of  children  with  respect  to  the  family 
is  far  more  energetically  maintained.^ 

Saxon  temperament.  To  the  advantages  claimed  for  it  in  Provence,  ac- 
cording to  De  Ribbe,  II,  359,  has  been  opposed  a  passage  from  La  Bruykre. 
"Caract.,"  XIV;  De  Cwrzon,  "Le  Gouvem.  Familial  "TAmL  d'Econ.  Soc.,'* 
1877;  Nowrrisson,  "Et.  s.  la  Puiss.  Pat."  1898;  PlanUau  du  Martyusaem,  op. 
cU.;  Tatidihre,  "T>.  de  la  Puiss.  Pat.,"  1898). 

1  Starcke,  "La  FamiUe  "  ch.  IV;  Binstd,  "Le  Dr.  dans  la  FamiUe,"  1864. 
However,  let  us  observe  that  if  the  father  has  but  few  rights  over  the  person, 
lie  has  many  over  property  (freedom  to  bequeath  by  will  in  England).  The 
law  compared  in:  ^'Bull.  de  la  Soc.  de  L6g.  Comp.,"  1889.  Summed  up  in 
Tavdiire,  "in  f."  Paacaud,  "R.  G^n.,"  1891,  1892. 
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Topic  11.    Concebning  Illeqitimate  Children 


169.  Germanio  Law. 

170.  CSirifitian  Ideas. 

171.  The    Law  of  the  Monarchic 
Period. 

§  172.  The  Condition  of  Bastards. 


173.  Proof  of  Natural  Filiation. 

174.  Revolutionary  Law. 

175.  Legitimation. 

176.  Le^timation  by  Rescript  from 

the  Prince. 


§  169.  Oermanic  Law.  —  The  disgrace  which  so  long  was  at- 
tached to  birth  out  of  marriage  does  not  seem  to  go  back  so  far  as 
the  Germanic  law;  ^  this  legislation  was  hardly  concerned  at  all 
with  the  purity  of  morals;  irregularity  in  the  question  of  birth  was 
not  of  very  much  importance,^  imless  there  was  joined  to  it  an- 
other element,  the  baseness  of  the  station  of  the  mother.'  Whether 
bom  out  of  marriage  or  not,  the  children  are  connected  with  the 
father,  provided  that  he  accepts  them.^  Ordinarily,  the  station 
of  illegitimate  children  varied  with  that  of  the  mother.  Those 
who  were  bom  of  a  noble  mother  were  treated  better  than  those 
who  were  the  issue  of  an  intercourse  with  a  woman  of  lower 
station.  This  sort  of  union  was  frequent,  the  laws  ordinarily  lim- 
iting themselves  to  the  punishment  of  the  misalliances  of  noble- 

1  Kockne,  "Geschlechtsverb.  d.  XJnfr.,"  1888,  p.  11  and  35;  Brunn«r,  op. 
eU.;  Du  Pleasis  de  Grenidan,  ''Thdse/'  p.  188,  290. 

*  The  contrary  opinion  still  numbers  a  few  partisans:  Amuible,  p.  372; 
Pardeaaus,  698;  OUuaon,  III,  33.  The  disfavor  which  certain  barbarian 
documents  show  with  regard  to  illegitimate  children  does  not  have  its  origin 
in  the  Germanic  customs,  in  which  one  notices  little  concern  as  to  whether 
bastards  are  separated  from  the  domestic  hearth  and  the  lawful  f ao^y  is 
elevated  by  lowering  the  natural  one. 

»  Polygamy:  Grimm,  p.  440;  WHnhMf  "D.  Frauen,"  II,  13;  Glaswn,  III, 
6;  Merovinmans:  Oreg,  Tours,  4,  3;  4,  26;  3,  22  «<  aeq.;  FrSdig.,  Iv.  60: 
''lib.  Hist.  Franc,"  c.  28.  Polygamy  did  not  exclude  concubinage.  Harald 
Harfagr  had  ten  wives  and  twenty  concubines  at  the  same  time:  KoeniffB' 
warier,  p.  67.  The  old  Icelandic  law  held  that  children  bom  of  exiles,  mendi- 
cants, etc.,  were  incapable  of  inheriting.  In  Denmark  cohabitation  for  three 
years  gave  the  concubine  the  position  of  a  lawful  spouse  (DareaU,  ''Etudes,'' 
p.  309);  in  a  case  of  this  sort  the  children  should  be  Intimate.  Oriental 
usages:  the  children  of  the  concubines  belong  to  the  lawful  spouse  (photo- 
graphs of  the  £mpress  of  China  holding  in  her  arms  children  that  other  women 
have  borne  to  her  husband.  Jacob  andi  the  maid  servants  of  Leah  and  Rachel, 
Abraham  and  Hagar).  —  The  Irish  custom  of  Gavelkind  (same  rights  as 
legitimate  children). 

*  Greg,  Tofwrs,  7,  27.  Gondovald  calls  himself  the  natural  son  of  Clo- 
taire.  The  latter  protests :  "  Hunc  ego  non  generavi.''  Brunner^ "  D.  R.  G.," 
I,  76.  C/.  Michdel,  "Grig.,"  p.  12.  (Gallic  custom  of  recognition  by  a  kiss 
from  the  head  of  the  family  after  the  death  of  the  father:  Dare&U,  "  Etudes.'' 
p.  310:  the  father  acknowledges  his  natural  child  before  the  "Ting."  —  As 
to  the  practices  of  "Niyoga'^and  of  the  "Levirate,"  see  "  Levirate,''  §  18; 
DaruUf  I,  p.  109. 
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womeiL^  (I)  Children  bom  of  a  free  woman.  Their  situation  is  the 
equivalent  of  that  of  the  child  bom  of  a  legal  wife,  or,  at  least,  it 
approached  it.'  They  belong  to  the  family  of  their  father  when 
he  has  accepted  themy  are  under  his  "mundium,"  and  have  the 
rights  of  inheritance,  the  extent  of  which  varies  according  to  the 
laws.'  Thus,  the  natural  sons  of  the  Merovingians  inherited  from 
them^  in  competition  with  their  legitimate  children.^  It  was 
the  rule  in  the  old  Prankish  law,  as  it  was  in  the  old  Scandinavian 
law.^   In  Lombardy  the  hereditary  right  of  "filii  naturales"  was 

^  See  "Concubinage/'  Thus  from  a  marriage  which  was  regular  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Church  there  might  be  bom  bastards. 

'  Lombard  hiw  "naturalis  ignobiliter  natus''  as  contrasted  with  "nobilis," 
"fuUbom":  "Roth.,"  61,  lU  (Ficker,  "Erbenfolge,"  II,  237);  right  of  in- 
heritance of  "filii  naturales"  inferior  to  that  of  lawful  children  (one-third  at 
the  most).  362,  158-160,  161;  "liut.,"  13.  These  "filii''  are  bom  of  the 
union  of  the  master  with  his  "aldia"  or  freed-woman,  "  wirdibora" :  "Roth.," 
222;  ''liut.,"  106;  qf.  "Roth.,"  156:  lesser  right  of  the  child  bom  of  a  free 
man  and  the  slave  of  some  one  else  purchas^  and  set  free.  —  Anglo-Saxon 
law  argues  contrary  to  this :  "  Ina,"  27 ;  "  Alfred,"  8.  Old  Norweigan  law ;  chil- 
dren bom  of  a  marriage,  of  a  free  concubine  (likened  to  the  former) .  of  a  hidden 
union  with  a  free  woman  (the  same  if  they  were  kept  by  the  father),  or  of  a 
connection  wiUi  a  female  slave  (they  are  only  free  by  virtue  of  an  enfranchise- 
ment, and  under  these  circumstances  their  station  is  inferior  to  that  of  the 
preceding).    C/.  Sweden,  Dareste,  "Etudes,"  p.  202. 

'  "Roth.,"  154  et  seq,;  ^'App.  Marculf.,"  47  ^calling  to  succession);  Papien, 
37  (one-eighth  for  the  concubme  and  the  chiloroi);  "Cod.  Th^od.,"  4,  6,  7; 
"App.  Marc.,"  52  (power  to  give  all  his  possessions  to  bastards  if  he  has  no 
legitunate  children);  "Epit.  Julian.,"  "Nov.,"  82,  12;  "Cone.  Tribur.,"  49; 
P.  de  F<mt.f  p.  490. 

*  Brunner.  op.  cU,  Thierry,  son  of  one  of  Clo vis's  concubines,  etc.,  Oreg. 
T<ntn,  5,  20:  4,25;  "Vita  BalthUd.,"  2;  "Vit.  Columban.,"  "Ann.  Bened.," 
U,  17.  Under  the  Carolingians  the  ill^timate  children  of  the  kings  seem 
to  have  lost  the  right  to  succeed  to  the  throne:  "Div.  Imp./'  806,  817,  831. 
C/.,  however,  Chanes  Martel,  Amulf.  Bernard  (son  of  Pepm).  WiUiam  the 
Bastard:  "Ann.  Fuld.,"  885,  889;  D.  Bauquetj  VIII,  45,  etc.;  Stryckiua, 
''De  Filiis  Natur.  Regum."  1700.  In  Norway  illegitimate  children  bom  of 
a  free  mother  succeed  to  tne  throne  in  the  same  way  as  legitimate  sons  until 
1260,  after  which  the  latter  are  preferred;  in  1273  bastards  succeed  after 
nephews.  —  GotJis,  Vandals,  Normans  (William  the  Conqueror,  or  the 
Bastard). 

*  Calling  to  the  succession  daughters  bom  of  a  slave:  ''App.  Marc.," 
47,  sons  bom  of  a  marriage  with  a  free  woman,  but  without  "libetlus  dotis," 
from  whidi  it  follows  that  the  children  are  "naturales  secundum  lege,"  i&. 
52;  "Nov.  Major.,"  VI,  9,  m  458;  "Berlin.  Akad.,"  1894,  553;  from  the 
''Nov.  of  Theodosius,"  II,  443  (22,  o.  1  and  2  in  the  "  L.  Rom.  Wisig.").  a  means 
of  giving  rights  of  inheritance  to  illegitimate  children  was  devised  through  a 
will  presented  at  the  "curia,"  ^.  offering  to  the  "curia;"  VioUet,  396;  Th^ 
ioitnL  35;  Brunnerf  p.  24. 

'  The  Germanic  tradition  is  continued  in  the  later  French  practice  ao- 
cording  to  which  the  bastard  is  still  connected  with  the  family  oi  his  father. 
— tnu^nuBsioii  of  name,  arms,  sometimes  of  a  title  of  nobiuty:  "Artois, 
1509, 1544,  144,  201;  "Cout.  du  Bourg.  de  Bmges,"  ed.  GiUiodU  van  Severen, 
III,  271;  "Comt^  de  Berg,"  c.  12:  PertiU,  3,  341,  13;  Uauard,  "Diet,  de  la 
Coot  de  Norm.."  I,  160;  Lousd,  62;  the  bastard  who  is  acknowledged,  that 
18  to  say,  recognised  by  his  father,  is  noble;  an  Ordinance  of  Henry  IV,  March, 
1000^  26,  would  demand  letters  of  nobility.    Thus  usage  for  a  long  time  re- 
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at  most  to  one-third  of  the  inheritance.^  Of  this  old  law,  for 
a  long  time,  privileges  for  the  bastards  of  princes  and  nobles 
remained.'  (II)  Children  bom  from  a  mother  who  was  not  nobk} 
They  were  looked  upon  as  dependent  servants,  as  was  their 
mother.^  Enfranchisement  left  them  in  a  lower  station.  Neither 
did  they  inherit  from  their  father,  because  slaves  cannot  inherit, 
nor  from  their  mother,  because  the  latter  could  not  have  any 
heirs  (whether  she  were  a  slave  or  a  freed-woman,  at  least,  ac- 
cording to  the  Prankish  law).  Their  own  inheritance  did  not  go 
to  their  relatives  (children  or  others),  but  to  their  "dominus"  or  to 
their  patron;  and  when  this  patron  was  the  king,  as  when  it  was  a 
question  of  a  ''denarialis,"  it  was  the  Treasurer  who  collected  it. 
This  was  not  very  far  from  the  rules  of  the  later  law:  1st,  has^ 
tarda  do  not  inherit;  2d,  the  king  or  the  lord  inherits  from  bastards. 
§  170.  With  the  Christian  idaai,^  there  appeared  a  new  con- 
ception of  illegitimacy.  In  the  contemplation  of  the  Church  every 
child  bom  out  of  marriage  ^  was  illegitimate;  ^  every  union  other 

siBied  the  rule  which  connects  nobility  with  ledtimacy:  LagrhSf  "Hist,  du  Dr. 
d.  dans  lesPyr^nto,"  167;  "Navarre,"  "fr.'Tl,  196;  "KTv.  J.,"  IV,  3  s., 59. 
»  Cf,  "Bai.,"  14,  8,  2;  "Sachsensp.,"  I,  51,  1;  Ficker,  II,  237. 

*  French  practice:  bastards  of  tne  kins  are  princes,  nobles  or  lords,  or 
gentlemen.  Illegitimate  sons  of  Louis  XIV,  p.  142,  II.  Stru<^u»,  "De  Lib. 
Natur.  Regum,"  1700;  DeBdUval.  "Les  BAtards  de  la  Majson  de  France,"  1901. 

*  Kdhne,  op.  cU.;  Meynial,  p.  38;  Du  Plessia,  p.  293  (bibl.). 

«  "Cod.  Thdod.,"  14,  7,  1;  "Wis.  "  "Cod.  fti^od.,"  14,  1;  Papieny  37, 
5;  "Cod.  Th6od.,"  4,  6,  7;  "L.  Rib.,*'  68,  10;  tf,  rule:  "servus  trapit  adse 
francum"  ("Epistols  conculcatoris");  "Cart.  Senon.,"  42;  Papien,  37,  3. 
The  child  of  a  i  ree  man  and  the  slave  of  some  one  else  belonim  to  the  master 
of  the  latter.  This  is  the  same  in  the  Lombard  law.  —  But  tne  child  bom  of 
a  permanent  union  ("Form.  Sen  J'  42)  between  the  master  and  his  own  slave 


the  inheritance  of  his  father  (PauZ,  "G&t.,"  iv,  30);  Qreg.  Tours,  5,  20. 

*  Their  influence  is  already  very  strongly  marked  in  the  laws  of  the  Lower 
Empire,  which  limit  the  rights  of  mheritance  of  illegitimate  children:  "Cod. 
Th6od.,"  IV,  6.  During  iLe  classical  period  the  illegitimate  child,  who  had 
no  connection  with  his  father,  had  with  respect  to  his  mother  the  same  rights 
as  a  le^timate  child:  Girardf  p.  180.  With  Constantine  forfeitures  and  in- 
capacities suddenly  made  thdr  appearance. 

•  TsxminoUMj:  In  Rome:  "liben  naturales,"  "spurii,"  "vulgo  oonoepti."— 
The  most  wioespread  term  in  Western  Europe  is  "bastard"  or,  "filsde  btft" 
that  is  to  sav,  a  child  begotten  upon  a  pacK-«addle,  as  th^  say  in  Endisb, 
"bankart,"  batten  upon  a  bench;  in  Germany,  "Winkelkind"  or  "Ho^ 
nung,"  child  of  a  comer;  various  terms  calling  up  the  idea  of  irregular  birth, 
of  conception  outside  of  the  nuptial  bed.  "  vnidflCkgd,"  wild  bird  (without 
family),  "Avoltres,"  children  bom  cl  an  adulteress.  "Sacrileges,"  sons 
of  priests.  "Manceres"  ("Siete  Part."),  sons  of  a  prostitute.  "Bort," 
"campi"  ("Bord.,  A.  C.");  qf.  G,  Sand,  "Francois  le  Champi'^;  Grimm, 
I,  655;  "Hijo  de  Ganancia,''  "F.  deNav.,"  4,  4;  "Siete  Part.,^'  IV,  16,  1; 
Du  Cange,  see  "Bastardus." 

'  In  the  thirteenth  century  ezdusive  juriadiotbn  of  the  ecclesiastical 
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than  marriage  was  a  sin.^  It  punished  this  illicit  intercourse  upon 
the  person  of  the  parents,  and  even  upon  that  of  the  children,  for 
these  latter  came  into  the  world  with  an  original  stain  ("macula 
bastardiffi")-  It  was  especially  severe  as  regarded  children  bom 
of  an  adulteress,  bom  of  an  incestuous  connection,  or  the  sons  of 
priests  ("ex  damnato  coitu")-*  The  dishonor,  or  even  the  infamy, 
and  its  serious  consequences,  such  as  the  incapacity  to  inherit,^ 
affected  them  because  of  the  single  fact  of  the  irregularity  of  their 
birth/  £very  natural  child,  on  principle,  was  thenceforth  out  of 
the  family,  and,  consequently,  almost  outside  of  the  law.  The 
prince  was  supposed  to  protect  them  during  the  Prankish  period, 
and  the  Feudal  lord  who  succeeded  him,,  who  had  charge  of  pro- 
riding  for  the  needs  of  abandoned  children,  often  treated  the 
latter  as  his  serfs,  the  more  so  as  the  mother  herself  was  often  of 
servile  condition.**  Where  they  did  not  go  so  far  as  this,  these 
children  did  not  escape  the  law  of  mortmain,'  and  they  were  not 
allowed  to  inherit  from  their  mother,  excepting  under  some  Cus- 
toms in  which  the  rule  "no  one  is  a  bastard  on  his  mother's  side" 
was  followed.^    They  were  likened  to  aliens,  who  were  also  with-' 

courts:  "Summa  Norm./'  c.  25;  qf.  Beaum.,  18.  3;  45,  16;  C,  35,  q*.  7, 
c.  1;  C,  32,  q.  4,  c.  15.  The  register  of  the  ecclesiastical  judge  of  Cerisy 
bears  witness  to  the  great  number  of  bastards.  It  is  the  same  in  Navarre: 
(Lagrbze);  BmUaric,  I,  96;  "  Jost.,"  p.  56,  246. 

^  Saint  Thomas,  "Summa  Thtol./'  3;  "Supp.,"  q.  68.  Traces  of  these 
ideas  especially  in  ''Siete  Part./'  IV,  13  and  16. 

'  "L.  d.  Droiz,"  no.  770;  as  contrasted  with  children  bom  "ex  soluto  et 
soluta,"  that  is  to  sav,  of  persons  between  whom  marriage  was  possible  (simple 
natural  children).  "Nefarii,''  children  of  clericals.  Ante,  "Impediments  to 
Marriage."  —  Benecifce,  "Strafrechtl,"  Lehre  v.  Ehebruch,"  1884;  "Siete 
Part.,"  VII,  17  et8eq.;  Lusigndi,  "Figli  Adult,  e  Incest.,"  1890;  lyAguesseau, 
Vi,  398  (ed.  1772). 

»  "Sal.,"  14,  16;  "App.  Marculf.,"  52,  54;  "Capit.,"  7,  473;  qf.  Paid, 
"GaUt,"  iv,  30;  Graiian,  "D.,"  34;  Freisen,  §  74. 

*  "Bord.,  A.  C,"  177;  out  of  hatred  of  the  sin  of  fornication:  "  Jost.," 
p.  30,  34. 

^  Their  situation  is  similar  to  that  of  serfs  and  of  aliens,  without  its  being 
possible  to  compare  them  absolutely  and  in  every  place.  —  "Cone.  Toldde," 
655,  c.  10.  Bastards  of  priests  are  the  serfs  of  the  Church  of  their  fathers: 
"Bourg.,  A.C.,"  19;  "Bourb.,"  194;  "Bout.,"  I,  95.    Rights  of  coUectmg 


I,  668,  846.  913;  "Bord.,  A.  C,"  77;  "Bourg.,  A.  C,"  198,  199,  58  (GiratuL 
11,302);  vary,  "Etudes."  I,  p.  297;  Bntssd,  p.  955;  Stobbe,  "D.  Privatr.,'' 
i  47, 3.    (In  certain  localities,  the  same  burdens  as  serfs.) 

*  According  to  Beaumanoir,  the  bastard  does  not  have  the  station  of  his 
father  nor  that  of  his  mother:  c/.  45,  76,  35;  Deamarea,  240.  In  the  same 
wav  in  Endand,  the  bastard  is  a  free  man:  Littleton,  188  ("filius  nullius"); 
P(mek  andMaUiand,  II,  394  (William  the  Bastard?). 

/  ''Sachaensp.,''  Ii  51:  Bout,^  I,  95;  CfuiisemarHn,  66.  In  localities  where 
this  nuudm  is  received  the  illegitimate  child  forms  a  part  of  the  family  of  his 
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otU  lineage,  who  had  no  connection  in  the  county.^  Among  other 
incapacities  which  affected  them,  and  which  sometimes  persbted 
for  a  long  time,  figured  those  of  receiving  ecclesiastical  benefices/ 
of  exercising  public  functions,'  of  being  judges,  sometimes  even 
of  being  witnesses  ^  or  of  acquiring  fiefs.'  In  the  time  of  Beau- 
manoir  their  admission  into  the  hospitals  is  even  doubtful,'  and 
an  echo,  as  it  were,  of  this  repulsion  is  found  in  the  singular  rules 
of  some  German  States,  according  to  which,  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  their  bodies  had  to  serve  for  purposes  of  anatomical  dis- 
section.^ The  Church  only  favored  bastards  in  two  ways:  1st,  in 
formulating  the  rule  that  every  natural  child  ^  has  a  right  to  main- 
tenance at  the  hands  of  his  father  and  mother;  2d,  in  fadlitatmg 

mother;  he  is  a  Btraof^er  to  his  father  (Franconia.  Cohnar.  Coiome,  etc.)* 
Netherlands  and  Belgiumi  see  Koenigswarter,  p.  43  (and  biol.).  There  was 
some  conflict,  however,  as  to  whether  he  inherited  from  his  maternal  relatives 
as  weU  as  from  his  mother.  In  southern  Holland  a  child  bom  of  an  adul- 
teress or  of  an  incestuous  union  inherits  from  his  mother:  ef.  De  Maiway, 
<'La  Noblesse  MatemeUe/'  1882;  RisUm.  id.,  1878;  Picker,  III,  437. 

^  There  is  often  a  question  as  to  ^'explectatio  albenorum  et  bastardorum'': 
"Olim";  Table,  see  '^Bastardi." 

«  Dig.  X,  "de  fil.,  presbyt.  c.  ut.  fil."  ("Poitiers,"  1078);  "Trente," 
sess.,  25,  c.  15;  "  M6m.  au  Clen^,"  12, 697.  Sometimes  th^  are  not  admitted 
to  the  doctor's  degree:  "SietePart.,"  IV,  15,  3. 

*  "Jost.,"  34,  36  (annuhnentof  election);  PUhau,  "lib.  d'Egtise  Gall.," 
21.  D'Axuesseau  maintains  that  the  point  is  in  dispute  (the  Ordinances  are 
silent).  In  Rome  the  "spuiii"  themselves  were  capable  of  assuming  public 
functions.  In  Germany  the  Diet  of  the  Empire  must  have  enacted  that  no 
inquiry  should  be  made  into  the  legality  or  illegality  of  a  person's  birth  be- 
fore he  was  admitted  to  a  profession  or  trade:  "Landr."  (Prussian),  II,  2, 
662;  "Cod.  Autrich.,"  1,  3,  161. 

*  Beaumanair,  39,  22,  40,  37,  63,  2  (not  admitted  to  the  duel  at  law  against 
persons  of  a  different  station) :  "  Jostice,"  pp.  30, 34, 74, 81, 177;  Stobbe,  §  47. 
3;  "  Vetus  Auctor  de  Benef .,''  1,  4.  In  Germany,  locaUties  where  the  bastard 
is  "rechtlos":  Heusler,  I,  193;  Koenigswarier,  p.  48;  "F.  de  Nav.,"  4,  4,  11; 
"  Jost. "  177. 

*  "1.  Feud.,"  2, 26, 10;  "Milan,"  1216, 29;  1541,  II,  62;  Stnwe,  "  Juiispr. 
Heroica,"  IV,  630;  "Et.  de  Saint  Ix)uis,"  1,89;  Laysd,  60;  "Bourg.,  A.C.," 
20,  etc.;  "Sachsensp.  Landr.,"  Ill,  54,  3;  PertHe,  3,  388,  10  (Candia).— 
Lauridre  says  (Loysd.  60)  that  they  were  forbidden  to  acquire  lands,  fiefs, 
copyholds  or  allodial  holdings  (one  might  argue  the  contrary  from  an  enact- 
ment of  1329,  which  gives  this  authority  to  two  bastards).  The  "Summa 
Norm.,"  35,  6,  recognizes  them  as  having  a  right  to  acquire  excepting  through 
inheritance. 

*  46,  4;  he  compares  them  to  aliens. 

7  "Hesse,"  "Brunswick,"  Stobbe,  §  47,  3.  Formerly,  in  certain  iocalitieB 
they  went  so  far  as  to  refuse  them  religious  burial. 

*  Even  one  bom  of  an  adulterous  or  of  an  incestuous  union:  Dig.  X,  4, 17, 
10;  4,  7,  5;  qf.,  however,  "Jostice,"  p.  212,  §  11,  "in.  f.";  "MontpeUier,'* 
1205,  13;  up  to  three  years.  C/.  canon  law  with  regard  to  lawful  filiation: 
"Alais  "  20:  "L.  d.  Droiz.,"  851;  Boutaric,  "Inst.,"  1,  10,  12;  ITAguesseau, 
34th  "plaia";  Loysd,  1,  1,  41.  Some  Customs  say  that  a  bastard  from  the 
time  he  is  bom  is  understood  to  be  out  of  the  care  of  his  parents;  but  it  is  ad- 
judged that  whoever  has  a  child  must  support  it:  Lehr,  p.  122;  D'Olive., 
"Quest.,"  U,  p.  160  (ed.  1638);  ParUani,  "Be  Alim.,"  2,  9. 
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their  legitimation.  In  an  indirect  manner  it  came  to  their  assist- 
ance by  obliging  the  seducer  to  many  the  girl  seduced  or  to  give 
her  a  marriage  portion  (action  "due  vel  dota")«^ 

§  171.  The  Law  of  tlia  Monareliie  Period  raised  the  condition  | 
of  bastards  as  it  had  improved  that  of  serfs  and  aliens.  The 
majority  of  the  old  disabilities  disappeared.  The  seigniorial 
right  of  bastardy  became  transformed  into  a  domanial  right;  ^ 
in  thb  way  its  abolition  was  facilitated.  It,  however,  maintained 
the  principle  that  bastards  had  no  family:  "nee  genus  nee  gentem 
habent'V  an  untrammeled  mind  like  Montesquieu  then  justified 
the  inferiority  of  bastards  by  reason  of  the  interest  of  society  with 
respect  to  marriage.  The  recognized  right  of  natural  children  to 
maintenance  allowed  them  to  seek  out  their  father  as  well  as 
their  mother. 

§  172.  The  Condition  of  Bastards  is  sununed  up  finally  in  a 
few  remnants  of  their  old  incapacities,  and  in  the  idea  that  they 
have  no  family,  not  even  a  maternal  family/  and  that  as  a  conse- 
quence they  are  not  submitted  to  the  paternal  power,*^  but  simply 
to  a  guardianship,  and  that  they  do  not  inherit  the  title  of  nobility 
of  their  father.'    1st.  The  inheritance  of  the  bastard  belongs  to 

^  "Exodus,"  xxii,  16;  "Deuter.,"  xxii,  28:  Dig.  X,  16,  1;  Britz,  p.  657; 
Gennan  common  law.  Idem.  Custom  of  the  South,  for  example,  Lizat.. 
Art.  32;  "Montcuq,"  11. 

'  At  least  from  the  fourteenth  century.  —  The  bastards  declare  them- 
wives  to  be  king's  men:  qf,  "Et.  de  Saint  liOuis,"  2,  31;  "Olim,"  Ij  496.  15; 
"Glim/'  11.  456:  "Ordinacio"  of  1301,  as  to  persons  in  mortmam,  aliens 
and  bastards.  The  people  of  the  king  and  the  lora  both  claim  them :  Ragueau, 
««"Boni.,  A.  C,"  77;  ''Gr.  Cout.,^'  1.  3,  p.  103:  IsambeH,  I.  674;  IV,  620; 
VII,  156.  Excepting  the  lords  justices  nave  a  ri^nt  to  claim  them,  according 
to  Kneral  opinion,  if  the  bastards  are  bom  withm  their  territory,  live  there 
and  are  trespassers  upon  it:  Layad,  66;  Bout.,  I,  96,  103.  —  England:  Royal 
rights  at  every  period. 

'  A  principle  contrary  to  the  rules  which  continue  to  exist  among  the 
bigh  nobility  of  Germany:  transmitting  of  the  father's  name,  paternal  power, 
Apanage:  Brunner,  p.  10. 

*  He  takes  the  name  of  whichever  one  of  his  parents  with  regard  to  whom 
his  filiation  has  been  established,  —  of  his  father  if  he  has  been  recognized  by 
both  of  them:  Denisart,  see  "Quest.  d'Etat." 

'  He  is  out  of  the  care  of  his  parents;  he  has  no  need  of  the  consent  of  his 
parents  in  order  to  marry:  Loysd,  1,  1,  41;  ''Roisin,''  p.  83.  At  the  age  of 
niteen  he  can  alienate  his  possessions,  whereas  the  legitimate  children  were  not 
Jbleto  do  this:  (Laur,)  *^ret.,  T.  A.  C,"  266,  267;  "A.  C,"  462;  "N.  C.j" 
^'S;  " Joetice,"  p.  81 :  the  bastard  cannot  call  upon  his  mother  to  appear  m 
<^urt.  The  custody  of  illegitimate  children  was  entrusted  by  the  courts 
sometimes  to  their  father,  sometimes  to  their  mother,  and  sometmies  to  third 
P^nons:  post,  "Guardianship." 

'  See  feudal  period.  In  fact,  bastards  of  mere  gentlemen  are  commoners, 
^ose  of  the  higher  lords  are  nobles,  but  of  an  inferior  degree:  Guy  CoquiUe, 
on"Niv.,"  17,  26;  "Ord.,"  1629,  197.  The  bar  placed  upon  their  coatH>f- 
^  was  not  at  first  a  mark  of  bastardy,  but  simply  a  means  of  distinguishing 
ue  younger  children  from  the  head  of  tne  house. 
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the  king/  and  in  exceptional  cases  to  the  lord  '  (right  of  bastardy, 
of  the  lord  over  the  possessions  of  bastards,  etcOy  if  he  has  no 
heirs  of  his  body.'  2d.  The  bastard  cannot  make  a  will  (excepting 
of  five  ''sols"  "pro  remedio  anime");  ^  a  very  logical  rule  under 
the  Old  R%ime,  difficult  to  justify  in  the  monarchic  period. 
From  the  thirteenth  century  it  is  limited;  in  the  sixteenth,  Du- 
moulin  establishes  the  fact  that  it  has  been  almost  everywhere 
abandoned.^  3d.  Bastards  do  not  inherit  C'ab  intestat.")*^  4th. 
They  cannot  receive  by  gift  or  by  will.^  At  the  same  time,  as  they 
have  a  right  to  maintenance,^  their  parents  are  allowed  to  give  them 

»  "Et.  de  Saint  Louis,"  I,  101;  Dcm.,  239-242;  "Bourg.,  A.  C,"  198; 
"Bord.,  A.  C,"  77;  Bacquet,  I,  174;  Pothier,  IX.  p.  46  (ed.  BugX  ObUgation 
for  the  king  or  the  lords  to  take  care  of  foundlings,  but  an  oDligation  which 
they  endeavored  to  evade:  "Arr.  Pari."  Paris,  1547.  1552:  Edict  of  June, 
1670;  Regl.  of  July  21,  1670  (foundlings);  Law  of  the  27th  Frim.,  year  V 
(asylums). 

*  By  what  right  did  the  king  or  the  lord  take  the  inheritance  of  the  bastard? 
Because  of  the  '^  mundium  "  which  they  formerly  exercised  over  him,  and  which 
took  the^place  of  protection  for  him  by  his  family.  Beaumanoir,  45,  35, 
sees  in  this  property  without  an  owner.  GlanviUe,  7, 16;  Bout,,  I.  95  (p.  540) : 
the  lord  does  not  pay  the  debts  of  the  bastard.  Beaumanoir,  loc,  cU.,  only 
mentions  the  movables:  " Bret.,  T.  A.  C,"  270;  "Et.  de  Samt  Louis,"  1, 102, 
103  (IV,  78);  II,  31:  B(nUaHc,  "Inst.,"  1,  10,  12.  In  the  Netherlands  the 
ri^t  of  bastardy  C'havescot  )  was  done  away  with  at  a  very  early  time: 
Koenigswarter,  p.  46  (in.  1289.  1296,  etc.). 

•  C(miray  "Schwabenspiegel,"  c.  47.    Saini-Pol,  2,  27. 


GlanviUe,  7,  16  (id.). 

*  Which  was  logical  as  soon  as  the  bastard  was  no  longer  a  serf:  LmneL  60; 
Z>umotiZin  on  "LiUe,"  29;  "Orl.,"  301,  311;  "Bourges,'^7;  "Bret.,"  451;  ^. 
"Bord.,  A.  C,"  77;  Beaumanoir,  45,  35;  Deamarea,  24;  "Arr.,"  1279,  1327; 
Bynkershoeck,  "Quaest.  Jur.  Prov.,"  3,.  11  j  Koenigawarter.  p.  47  (Brabant, 
from  1247).  —  Various  restrictions  upon  this  power:  movables  only  or  a  lim- 
ited amount,  "Anjou,"  345:  "Maine,"  355;  "Poitou,"  399;  '^Hainaut," 
85,  etc.;  bom  "ex  soluto  et  soluta":  "Bret.,"  479,  480. 

*  From  their  relatives,  but  they  would  inherit  from  their  legitimate  children: 
"Sal.,"  14,  16  (incestuous  children);  "T.  A.  C,  Norm.,"  75;  "Summa,"  24; 
"Schwabenspiegel,"  47;  Beaum.,  18,  19;  Desmarea.  239;  Bout,^  1^  95;  LoyuL^ 
\  1,  45.  —  Customs  which  give  l^e  illegitimate  child  the  right  to  inherit  from 
his  mother:  "Nul  n'est  bastard  de  par  sa  mere."    Flanders,  Netherlands. 


de  B.,"  c.  60  (right  to  inherit  from  the  father  if  the  lawful  relatives  p;ive  thdr 
consent).  —  Countries  of  written  law  (excepting  Grenoble):  no  inheriting 
from  the  mother:  BreUmnier,  on  Henrys,  6,  3,  1:  Salvaing.  56,  66. — Tlie 
German  common  law  had  adopted  the  system  of  tne  "NoveUs"  of  Justinian. 
C/.,  however,  Schtdte,  p.  517;  Loysd,  440.  From  the  fact  that  bastards  do 
not  inherit  it  follows  that  they  are  not  allowed  to  exercise  the  right  of  re- 
purchasing by  a  person  of  the  same  lineage. 

'  "ParM,''^310;  "Orl.  "  310;  "Norm.,"  275;  "Bret.,"  450,  etc. 

*  Beaum.,  18,  20:  if  there  are  no  legitimate  children  the  same  disposable 
quantity  is  given  to  the  bastard  as  to  a  stranger;  if  there  are  any  legitiinate 
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gratuities  with  some  special  object.^  These  diverse  rules  are  com- 
mon to  tlie  countries  of  written  law  and  countries  of  Customs.' 

§  173.  Proof  of  Natural  niiatlon.'  —  Natural  filiation  b  es^ 
tablished:  (a)  by  the  voluntary  recognition  or  admission  of  the 
parents/  sometimes  expressed,^  sometimes  implied  (in  the  case 
of  possession  of  status  only) ;  ^  (6)  by  establishing  in  court  the 
mateinity  or  the  paternity.  The  invastigatlon  of  the  paternity, 
which  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  in  the  case  of  the  very  old  law/ 
was  permitted  in  the  interest  of  the  child,  of  the  girl  mothers  who 
took  care  of  it,  and  in  Brittany  ^  in  the  interest  of  the  parish  held 
bound  to  provide  for  its  needs,'  when  the  parents  were  not  known: 

childrenheonly  has  aright  to  maintenance:  "Alais,"  20: "  Bret.,"  475 ;  "Schwab- 
e^piegel";  "Abb,  de  J^rus.,''  ''C.  de  B./'  178:  the  father  cannot  i^ve  any- 
thing to  the  bastard  without  the  consent  of  the  legitimate  children  or  of  ms 
own  father  and  mother;  if  none  of  these  are  living  he  can  give  him  every- 
thing: "Summa  Norm./'  35,  2  and  3;  they  do  not  have  any  legal  share: 
^0^  L  159. 

^  Sic,  Dumoulinf  on  13  "LiDe"  (special  legacies,  which  are  not  excessive): 
^Mi  61:  legacies  of  maintenance  onlv,  which  still  continued  in  the  case  of 
<^drea  bom  of  an  adulteress  and  those  of  an  incestuous  union.  Juris- 
prudence was  still  not  very  precise  in  the  seventeenth  century:  Merlin,  see 
''Bastard,"  4,  6;  "Anjou,"  "Maine";  gifts  ''inter  vivos"  only;  Poitou, 
Bnttanv:  in  usufruct.  As  a  general  thmg  bastards  are  able  to  receive  gifts 
from  third  parties  (contra,  "Melun"):  Bacquet,  I,  150;  Hvber,  IV,  538; 
omm,  "Lois  Abrog.,"  I,  51. 

*  Bacituet,  I,  149. 

'  Fowmd,  op.  cU,;  AUard,  "Pr.  de  la  FU.  hors  M.,"  1868;  Htou,  "Pa- 


J«laPat.,"  1890:  "R,  Catt.  des  Inst.,"  I.  568;  II,  69;  Xxfl,  296;  "Arch. 

Gjur.,"24,  162;  25,  385;  "R^forme  Soc.,'^  1897,  vol.  33  (Gigol))  Oiacolnme, 

Dir.  d.  Donna  Sedotta,"  1891;  VioUet,  p.  478  (bibl.);  Etmein,  "Manage,'^ 

">  38. 

*  To  a  recogniiing  of  illegitimate  children  let  us  liken  declarations  of  preg- 
^J^and  confinement  imposed  upon  |;irl-mothers  by  the  Edict  of  February, 
l^j  it  is  necessary  that  there  be  witnesses  to  the  confinement;  thus  the 
pioof  of  maternity  resulted  therefrom. 

Either  at  law  or  bsr  an  extrajudicial  act  (under  private  or  authenticated 
f^  certificate  of  baptism).  A  verbal  admission  would  probably  have  suf- 
^jed.  As  to  admission  by  the  mother,  qf.  Beaum.,  18,  3;  "Olim,^'  III,  1494 
CC.  d'Alais");  "T.  A.  C,  Norm.,"  75. 

,'  Child  bom  "ex  concubina  doma  relenta":  Bacquetf  1,  1,  2;  Guyot,  see 
Aliments." 


^teenth  century:  Huber.lV,  535. 

PouUain  du  Pare,  VIII,  166. 

Enstish  law:  the  parishes  which  have  not  many  resources  and  upon 
*hich  the  care  of  the  poor  was  imposed  imder  Elizabeth  found  themselves 
compelled  to  have  recourse  to  relatives:  "R.  h.  Dr.."  12,  527;  Koenigtwarter, 
P;  ^;  LehTf  p.  123:  G2a<aon,  V,  476.  In  France  the  monasteries  and  alms- 
"^^^^'^  receive  ohiloreQ  who  are  forsaken;  thus  the  burden  of  the  parishes  is 
not  ao  heavy. 
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''whoever  has  a  child  ought  to  support  it."^  How  was  this 
responsibility  of  the  father  enforced?  *  —  (A)  Simply  on  her  own 
statement,  a  woman  or  girl  who  was  enceinte  obtained  from  the 
author  of  her  pregnanpy  a  provision  for  maintenance  of  the  childand 
the  expenses  of  confinement  for  herself:  ''creditur  virgine  parturi- 
enti,  asserenti  se  prsegnantem  esse  ex  aliquo."  '  The  custom  of 
these  declarations  is  perhaps  derived  from  the  proof  by  means  of 
the  oath/  The  Ordinance  of  Februrary,  1556,  with  the  object  of 
preventing  concealment  on  the  part  of  the  father,  provided  for 
declarations  of  pregnancy  and  confinement  by  the  mother,  but 
without  attaching  to  them  any  obligations  for  the  father.'  —  (B) 
This  allowance  of  the  oonflnament  ezpansas  had  an  entirely 
provisional  character;  no  prejudice  upon  the  question  of  the  pa- 
ternity resulted  therefrom;  •  the  latter  was  the  object  of  a  dis- 
tinct action,  wherein  the  mother  sought  to  establish  relations^ 
(frequenting)  between  herself  and  the  man  whom  she  held  respon- 
sible for  her  pregnancy  (cohabitation,^  indications  of  familiarity, 
writings),  and  the  latter,  as  his  defense,  showed  her  misconduct 
("exceptio  pliuium  constupratorum")**    If  the  suit  were  won  by 

1  The  erroneous  ideas  which  were  in  vogue  for  a  long  time  upon  this  point, 
and  which  one  can  find  set  forth,  for  example,  in  Demolombe,  have  been  re- 
futed by  Baretf  op.  cU. 

«  Laysd,  69;  Die.  X,  "deSpona.,"  1. 

'  Favre,  "  Cod.,'^4, 14, 18.  Favre  requires  an  oath  and  does  not  apply  the 
rule  to  the  woman  who  leads  an  evil  life:  nor  does  he  admit  of  the  declaration 
as  against  a  married  man.  Foumel  noes  not  recognize  these  restrictions. 
(But  does  not  Favre  look  upon  this  maxim  as.  in  the  last  analysis,  deteimin- 
ing  the  question  of  paternity?)  This  mere  declaration  was  adhered  to  be- 
cause the  expenses  ot  the  confinement  were  thus  not  affected  by  delay. 

^  At  Neufchfttel,  ''Geniessverhdr/'  or  declaration  made  oy  the  woman 
during  the  pains  of  childbirth  at  a  time  when  she  is  liable^  as  she  believes,  to 
appear  before  God,  and  during  which  she  risks  her  salvation  in  not  speaking 
the  truth  (cf.  judgment  of  God).    Example  cited  by  D.  La  Tow,  p.  59. 

*  The  Ordinance  was  not  obeyed  very  well,  it  would  seem,  althou^  a  few 
judges  made  use  of  it  as  a  preteoct  to  have  an  examination  niade  of  gu'ls  who 
were  suspected  of  being  enceinte:  Decl.  Feb.  25,  1788;  Isamb.,  13.  471: 
20,  527;  27,  472.  Recent  Orders  which  make  mention  of  them:  ''Uass./^ 
Dec.  1,  1869;  "D.,"  70,  1,  97;  Planiol,  "Dr.  QvU,"  I,  717.  Strictly  speak- 
ing, the  father  might  not  have  been  named  ("Air.  de  Rennes,"  March  28, 
1637):  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  seems  that  he  always  was:  Dvvalf  "Cahiers 
de  la  Marche,"  116;  BonnabdU,  "Mom^ville,''  p.  15  (cU.  by  Vidlet,  p.  469); 
Faumd,  see  Table,  "Forme  de  la  D^clar.'' 

•  Foumel,  p.  104;  Papon,  "Rec.  d' Arrets,"  18, 1;  22, 13;  "Arrtt  de  1672." 
Very  old  jurisprudence,  sasrs  Foumel. 

^  Criticism  of  the  contrary  opinion  in  Baret,  p.  39.  — -  Switseriand,  Eng- 
land: proof  of  the  paternity  by  means  of  the  oath  of  the  mother,  HvUler,  Iv, 
536. 

•  Bacquet.  "Dr.  de  BAtardise,"  I,  1,  2. 

*  Particular  systems  on  the  subject  of  proof,  qf.  Barel,  p.  21:  (a)  the  dec- 
laration of  the  woman  is  a  proof  oi  paternity;  (o)  it  is  a  semi-proof;  (c)  she 
gives  proof,  but  only  as  to  a  choice  between  several  men  who  are  convicted  of 
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the  woman  or  the  child,  the  latter  had  the  right  to  demand  the 
maintenance  which  the  law  gave  him  from  the  father;  ^  the  giri 
who  was  seduced  was  herself  awarded  damages  on  the  theory 
that  marriage  was  reputed  to  have  been  promised  her.^ 

§  174.  Berolutionary  Law.'  —  The  practice  which  we  have  just 
described  is  reputed  to  have  given  rise  to  the  most  scandalous 
litigations  and  the  most  arbitrary  judgments.  In  the  preparatory 
work  for  the  Civil  Code,  Bigot-Pr6ameneu  sums  up  the  criticisms 
to  which  it  had  been  subjected:  ^  in  this  sage  man's  phrase  ''the 
man  whose  hair  had  grown  gray  in  the  exercise  of  all  the  virtues 
was  not  safe  from  the  attacks  of  a  brazen  woman/' '  The  Revo- 
lution put  an  end  to  this  extortion  by  only  admitting  as  proof 
of  natural  paternity  voluntary  recognition  (or  the  possession  of 
status);  all  judicial  investigation  was  forbidden  (Law  of  the 
11th  Brumaire,  year  II).'    But  by  way  of  a  sort  of  setK)fiF  it 

having  been  with  her;  (d)  conviction  of  all  the  men  who  went  with  the  woman 
at  the  time  of  the  conception:  PouUain  du  Pare,  ''Prindpes  du  Dr.  Fr."; 
VIII,  110, 166;  "  Anc,"  Denisari,  see  "Grossesse'';  Hvber,lV,  536.  Add  to 
this,  opimon  according  to  which  a  decision  is  arrived  at  based  upon  physical 
resemblance.  For  a  long  time  the  maid-servant  who  had  become  enceinte 
in  the  house  of  her  master  was  reputed  to  be  pregnant  owing  to  him;  but  the 
jurisprudence  of  the  eighteenth  century  abandons  this  presumption:  Foumel^ 
p.  131;  Guycif  see  "Fornication." 

^  Coquiue,  ''Quest./'  29;  DenisaH,  see  ''BAtard/'  30  et  seq,:  maintenance 
and  education,  a  simple  marriage  portion,  apprenticeship  in  some  trade: 
Cfuardon,  "Tr.  des  Trois  Puissances.'*  no.  12;  '^Arr.,"  Jime  18,  1607,  com- 
pelling a  rich  burgher  to  have  a  higher-class  trade  taught  to  his  illegitimate 
sons. 

*  Foumdj  p.  5.  —  Otherwise,  the  common  opinion,  which  sees  in  seduction 
a  tort.  —  Historically,  this  last  opinion  is  more  correct,  for  the  action  based 
upon  a  declaration  of  paternity  that  can  be  brought  ojr  the  father  or  the 
guardian  of  the  girl  seems  like  a  transformation  of  the  right  of  the  parents 
against  the  abductor  of  their  daughter  (Frankish  period).  But  Foumel 
gives  expression  to  the  modem  pomt  of  view  (c/.  existing  jurisprudence, 
which  gives  damages  to  girls  who  are  seduced).  As  to  existing  theories 
(tort,  parentage),  df.  Dupri  La  Tour^  p.  47. 

»  fioWjtttrf,  ^*La  R4vol.  Fr.,"  July  14,  1891;  Sagnac.  pp.  317,  367. 

^  Celebrated  speech  of  Servan  in  1770  (at  urenoble).  Let  us  notice,  how- 
ever, that  neither  Foumel  nor  the  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century  make 
any  allusion  to  these  abuses.  There  are  more  illegitimate  children,  but 
fewer  abortions  and  cases  of  infanticide  in  coimtries  where  to-day  an  in- 
▼estifi&tion  of  paternity  is  admitted. 

*  ftnd,  X,  154,  71;  qf.  L.  Faucher's  estimate  as  regards  England:  Olasaon, 
VI,  291  (Laws  of  1835,  1872,  1875). 

*  Arts.  1, 8, 10^  11,  12, 13.  See  in  Baret^  op.  eit^t  p.  55  et  seq,,  an  analvsis  of 
this  confused  legislation  and  of  the  jurispmdence  upon  this  point.  —  (A)  In 
order  to  obtain  maintenance  the  illegitimate  child  can  prove  his  filiation  by 
alJ  the  means  which  were  formerly  made  use  of,  excepHng  an  investigation  of 
patemiijf.  The  poaaeeeion  of  atatua  is  admitted  only  if  the  parents  are  dead. 
-*  (B)  same  rule  for  the  claim  of  rights  of  inheritance  if  the  imieritance  opened 
after  the  14th  of  July,  1789,  and  before  the  12th  Brumaire,  year  II;  if  it 
opened  after  this  date^  then  recourse  is  had  to  the  CivU  Code.  The  retroac- 
tireoen  of  the  Law  of  Brumaire,  year  II,  was  abolished  by  the  Decree  of  the 
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ameliorated  the  condition  of  natural  children  by  giving  them 
the  same  rights  of  inheritance  as  legitimate  children  had.^  This 
was  to  go  in  an  exactly  opposite  direction  to  that  of  the  Old  Re- 
gime, under  which  natural  children  could  easily  find  their  fathers, 
but  gained  little  thereby,  because  they  had  no  rights  of  inherit- 
ance. The  Revolution  gave  them  these  rights,'  only  it  imposed 
upon  their  attainment  conditions  which  are  so  difficult  of  fulfil- 
ment that  very  few  of  them  succeeded  in  benefiting  by  the  re- 
form. The  forfeitures  which  formerly  affected  natural  children 
were  no  longer  considered  as  a  punishment  inflicted  on  the  chil- 
dren because  of  their  parents'  fault.  In  the  eighteenth  centuiy 
they  were  justified  by  reasons  of  social  interest;  thus,  the  Advo- 
cate-General Segnier  said  in  1779:  "It  was  recognized  that  the 
strongest  brake  on  illicit  unions  was  to  pimish  the  children  who 
were  the  fruit  of  them."  These  were  utilitarian  considerations, 
which  the  legislator  of  the  time  of  the  Revolution  did  not  take 
into  account,  because  he  clung  by  preference  to  the  theories  of 
natural  right  and  to  the  humanitarian  ideas  so  much  in  vogue  at 
that  time;  legitimacy  of  birth  seemed  to  confer  privileges  as  little 
justified  as  those  of  the  nobility;  he  wanted  to  abolish  them, 
and  to  give  the  natural  child  of  whom  religious  and  aristocratic 
prejudices  had  made  a  sort  of  pariah  of  the  family  the  same  rights 
as  his  brothers;  as  he  was  not  guilty  of  any  wrong,  it  seemed  in- 
iquitous to  punish  him.  On  the  other  hand,  motives  of  policy  pre- 
vailed at  the  time  of  the  drawing  up  of  the  Civil  Code;  natiuul 
children  were  sacrificed  with  a  view  to  the  fostering  of  marriage: 
the  investigation  of  paternity  was  prohibited,  as  it  had  been  under 
the  Revolution  (Art.  340);'  at  the  same  time,  the  rights  of  nat- 
ural children  were  almost  as  limited  as  they  were  in  the  old  juris- 

3d  Vend.,  year  IV,  afterwards  by  the  Law  of  the  15th  Thenn.,  year  IV. 
C/.  Decree  of  the  26th  Vend. ,  year  I V.  There  was  no  distinction  made  between 
ordinary  illegitimate  children  and  those  bom  of  an  adulteress  or  of  an  in- 
cestuous union. 

1  D.,  June  4,  1793;  Nov.  2d,  1793  (or  12  Brum.,  year  II);  Sirey,  "Cod. 
Civ.  Interm. " ;  Table,  see  "  Enfant."  Not  only  with  regard  to  the  possessions 
of  their  father  and  mother,  but  also  with  regard  to  those  of  collaterals.  As 
to  children  bom  of  an  adulteress  or  an  incestuous  union,  they  were  also  recog- 
nized as  having  a  ri^t  of  inheritance,  but  a  lesser  one;  they  had  one-thira 

I  of  the  share  of  a  legitimate  child:  Civil  Code,  757.  —  Analogous  rules  in  the 
legislation  of  Joseph  II:  KoenigstoarteTf  p.  62. 

>  '  Cambacirbs:  ^*  Individuals  cannot  be  victims  of  the  faults  of  their  father. 
Disinheritance  is  the  penalty  for  great  crimes;  has  the  child  who  is  bom 
committed  any?  Ana  if  marriage  is  a  valuable  institution,  its  sway  can- 
not be  extendfed  to  include  the  destruction  of  man  and  of  the  rif^ts  of 
citizens.'' 
*  It  was  the  same  in  the  Projected  Code  of  the  Convention,  1, 4, 12. 
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prudence.    This  rather  inhuman  combination,  wherein  only  the 

barshness  of  the  intervening  law  was  given  a  place,  is  not  the  last 

void  in  l^slation.    For  more  than  thirty  years  sharp  criticisms 

l^ve  been  directed  against  it,^  and  the  system  of  the  Civil  Code  is 

/arfrom  having  pervaded  the  majority  of  foreign  legislations; 

these  latter  have  remained  ordinarily  at  the  former  rule,  which 

pennitted  the  investigation  of  the  paternity.^ 

§  175.  LogitiinAtlon,  which  was  long  miknown  to  the  Roman 
law,  owed  its  origin  to  Christian  ideas;  from  the  day  when  con- 
cubinage was  looked  upon  as  a  wrong,  means  of  amending  it 

m  the  interests  of  the  cliildren  '  were  devised.    Constantine  and 

» 

his  successors  created  of  it  a  privilege  which  was  only  applicable 
to  "iiberi  natiurales"  (issue  of  concubinage).  These  provisions 
passed  mto  the  canon  law,  which  extended  the  Roman  institution 
to  all  legitimate  children,  with  the  exception  of  those  whose 
parents  could  not  have  married  at  the  time  of  the  conception  * 
(bom  of  an  incestuous  ^  or  adulterous  ^  union).  Although  it  ad- 
mitted two  sorts  of  le^timation,  these  virtually  were  only  one, 
that  is,  legitimation  by  means  of  subsequent  marriage;  this  was 
still  accomplished  in  the  thirteenth  centiuy  in  conformity  with  a 
rite  of  adoption,  or  one  analogous  to  those  of  adoption,  by  the 
pladng  of  the  children  under  the  "pallium"  with  which  the  spouses 
aie  covered  at  the  time  of  the  celebration  of  marriage  according 
to  the  Gallican  liturgy."^   For  a  long  time  ignored  in  France,  as  in 

,  >  icofltw,  "L'Enfant  n4  hors  Mar.,"  1865;  "Le  Dr.  de  TEnfant,"  1885; 
/MffMier,  "Th^"  1873;  Lacainta,  '^Acad.  Ug.  Toul.,"  23,  316;  ThuiUi^, 
"La  Femme,"  1886. 

*  DuvrS  la  Tour,  "Thfiee/'  1900;  De  la  Chwserie^  "Rech.  de  la  Pater, 
Natur., '  1895.  In  the  existing  law  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  between  two 
principal  systems,  —  the  system  of  paternity  and  the  system  of  maternity,  — 
not  oountmg  mixed  systems  and  tne  variations  of  the  two  former:  Starcke, 
"L8Famille"p.  249. 

,  '  Ginrdf  '^Manuel/' p.  180.— Astoiedtimizationby  wiU, <^. past,  ''Brachy- 
msy"  "Appointment  of  an  Heir;"  "Nov.,"  74,  117.  The  '*Siete  Part.," 
IV,  15,  admit  of  several  other  methods  of  legitimization:  an  offering  at  the 
oourt  of  the  king,  a  will,  a  charter  and  marriage. 

'  Cf.  FreUen,  §  74  and  authors  cited. 

\  Unless  the  impediments  due  to  relationship  could  be  raised  with  the 
anastance  of  dispensations.    See  also  Freisen,  ibid, 

*  Beaumanoir,  18,  5. 

'  Cf.  the  Roman  ''Flammeum"  (from  which  are  derived  "nubere,"  "nup- 
tio").  Reply  of  Nicholas  I  to  the  Bulgarians:  Abb4  Duchesne,  ''Orig.  du 
Culte,"  p.  413:  Beaumanair,  18,  22;  Du  Cange,  see  ''Pallium";  ''Aoste,"  I, 


wre,'  "Aieaute,"  meamng  legiumuea  ("Jostice,"  p.  9o,  'Md,  ^vi)\  ac/iwarz, 
"De  Antiquo  Ritu  liberoe  Legitim.  per  Pallium,'^  1747;  Michelet,  ''Orig.,'' 
p.  10;  Ortmm,  p.  463  (syn^ls  of  the  shoe,  the  cloak,  etc.).  —  C/.  as  to  Baj> 
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many  other  countries,  perhaps  because  the  Theodosian  Code 
made  no  mention  of  it,^  perhaps  because  it  was  opposed  to  the 
spirit  of  Barbarian  law  as  to  unions  of  a  lower  order,  legitimation 
gradually  came  into  general  use,  thanks  to  the  jurisprudence  of 
the  ecclesiastical  tribunals;  the  Renaissance  of  Roman  law  was 
not  a  stranger  to  it;  a  Decretal  of  Alexander  III,  1172-80,  ^'tanta 
vis  est  matrimonii,"  ^  made  it  Christian  conmion  law.  According 
to  the  canon  legislation,  which  was  not  applied  without  resist- 
ancci^  legitimation  ought  to  produce  the  very  fullest  effects;  ^  it 

barian  law:  among  the  Lombards,  declaration  made  to  the  "Thmx"  with 
the  consent  of  the  legitimate  children:  "Roth.,"  155;  "Ass.  de  Jdrus.," 
"C.  de  B.."  178;  Loyad,  OS, 

»  Loysd,  58,  and Lawrih'e's note:  "L.  Rx>m.  Wis.,"  4, 6.  Cf.  "Roth.,"  155. 
—  The  "Const,  de  Constantin,"  "Cod.  Just.,"  5,  27,  5,  is  contemplated  in 
Julian,  "Epit.,"  32,  3;  "Petrus,"  I,  41;  "BrachyL,"  1,  9.  14  aegitunization 
by  marriage,  by  rescript  of  the  prince,  by  the  fact  that  one  has  been  appointed 
"ut  le^timusheres":  Julian,  82,  10;  and,  finally,  by  the  fact  that  conabita- 
tion  with  the  mother  lasted  tmtil  her  death:  Julian,  82, 12).  Yves  de  Ckartres, 
"D^c,"  31,  32  (Paumier,  "R.  Q.  H.."  1898,  p.  46.  The  "Schwaben^iegel,'^ 
147,  378|  admits  of  it  contrary  to  the  general  practice  in  Germany,  where  it 
only  prevailed  after  the  sixteenth  century;  Koenigswarter,  p.  42.  —  England: 
an  adoption,  deed  of  the  king,  and,  finally,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  othsr 
means,  act  of  Parliament:  BracUm,  I,  4:  no  legitimization  by  subsequent  maj> 
riage:  GlanviUe,  7, 45;  "  Fleta,"  39, 4;  Statute  of  Merton,  1253,  o.  9;  Marnier, 
"Etabl.  de  Norm.,"  p.  174;  Pollock  and  Maitland,  II,  395;  BlacksUme.  I,  16. 
Subsequent  marriage  does  not  produce  this  effect  with  regard  to  cnildren 
bom  previously,  excepting  in  the  case  of  the  eldest  bastard  and  the  younger 
child  of  a  married  iooman  (the  illegitimate  child  who  is  the  eldest  possesses  all 
his  life  the  paternal  inheritance  without  his  yoimger  brother  naving  any 
claim  upon  it,  the  "filius  mulieratus"  or  one  bom  of  a  married  woman;  after 
his  death  the  latter  has  no  authority  to  act). 

«  Dig  X,  17,  "Qui  Filii  smt  L^.,"  6  ("episcopo  ExonienM").  C/.  ibid.,  1; 
"  Jostice,"  p.  209;  "L.  d.  Droiz,'^I,  no.  22.    Gratian  does  not  seem  to  have 

for^flfif^Ti  ^h^  fiiif^tiovi 

»  Cf.  Lojfsd,  63:  Du  Plessis,  p.  530;  "L.  Feud.,"  II,  26, 10:  exclusion  from 
inheriting  fiefs.  "lib.  Consuet.  Imp.  Rom.,"  c.  105.  At  Ferrara  they  inherit 
only  with  the  consent  of  the  agnates.  At  Rome  thev  take  but  one  fourth 
of  that  which  they  would  have  taken  had  they  been  legitimate:  "Stat.,"  1, 
84.  —  In  England  the  barons  opposed  the  clericals  who  wished  to  introduce 
legitimization  by  subsequent  marriage:  "Nolumus  leges  Anglis  mutari," 
they  say  (Statute  of  Merton,  1253,  9;  Bracton,  "Note  Book,'^I,  104);  the 
true  reason  of  their  opposition  was  owing  to  the  injury  which  thev  would 
sustain  from  the  decrease  of  the  number  of  bastards;  in  fact,  "tne  more 
bastards,  the  more  escheats."  Grosseteste  aflirmed  that  the  old  English 
custom  was  in  accord  with  the  canon  law;  Pollock  and  MaiUand.  U,  395: 
Glasson,  III,  185. 

*  However,  we  must  not  go  so  far,  as  some  have  wished  to  do,  as  to  give 
marriage  a  retroactive  efifect  that  goes  back  to  the  day  of  the  conception  (or 
even  to  the  day  of  the  birth) ;  the  fiction  of  a  sort  of  secret  marriage  which  is 
supposed  to  have  taken  place  at  that  time  is  a  contradiction  of  the  solution 
set  forth  by  Beaumanoir,  18,  24,  with  respect  to  the  right  of  primogeniture; 
the  children  bom  of  a  marriage  previous  to  the  one  which  legitimizes  the 
illegitimate  child  have  the  right  of  primogeniture:  Bout.,  I,  95;  Le  Brun. 
"Success,"  I,  500;  Argou,  I,  80;  D^Aguesseau,  7,  438;  Bouiaric,  "Inst.^ 
I,  10,  13. 
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ensued  as  of  right  by  virtue  of  marriagey  and  even  in  spite  of  the 
parents  and  in  spite  of  the  children/  provided  that  the  filiation 
was  certain.* 

§  176.  Legitimation  by  BMCilpt  £rom  the  Prinee  (letters  from 
the  king) '  had  less  effect  than  the  preceding  (le^timation  "  ad 
honopem,"  but  not  "ad  successionem")  *  and  was  scarcely  ap- 
plied excepting  in  cases  where  marriage  was  not  possible.^   Legiti- 


caae 

Edict .__., 

'  "Brautkinder"  (cEildren  of  betrothed  persoDs)  in^  Switzerland:  they 
are  ordinarily  legitimued  by  subsequent  marriage;  if  marriage  is  not  possible, 
for  example,  as  a  consequence  of  the  death  of  one  of  the  betrothed,  they  are 
^ted  as  being  legitimate:  Huber,  IV,  538. 

'  The  pope,  the  emperor,  the  king  and  the  lords  competed  with  one 
another  for  the  right  to  le^timize  by  letters.  Philip  Augustus  had  the  pope 
(Iimooent  IIL  1^1)  i^tunize  the  illegitimate  children  which  he  had  had 
oy  Agnes  de  M^rami  (D.  Bouquet,  19,  406).  Louis  XIV  himself  legitimized 
bis  own  children:  "Gr.  Cout.,^'  1,  3  (p.  95);  "Jostice,"  p.  36;  "Ord.,"  XV, 
P;  28;  Itambert,  Table,  see  "Ugitimation";  Bacquet,  I,  190;  VtoUet,  p.  475, 
ates  ChaiUot,  "Priv.  du  Clerg6,"  1866.  p.  32  (sons  of  priests).  After  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century  letters  of  l^timization  had  to  be  registered 
with  Parliament  and  at  the  CJoiurt  of  Coimts,  which  allowed  the  kins  to  cancel 
the  effect  of  every  legitimization  which  took  place  outside  of  the  domains  of 
we  lords.  The  Ordinances  of  1372,  1498  and  1687  sanctioned  this  exclusive 
ns^t  of  the  king  (laambert,  see  372) ;  Loyad,  62.  As  a  ver^r  great  excep- 
uon,  the  right  of  legitimizing  was  granted  to  the  Due  de  Beny  in  his  capacity 


19,  406;  PUhou,  ''lib.  de  I'Eglise  Gall.,"  21:  the  pope  cannot  legitimize  so 
as  to  make  one  capable  of  inheriting,  but  he  can  do  so  in  order  to  enable  one 
^  take  a  benefice.  As'  to  previous  jurisprudence  (Parliament  verifying  the 
bulls  of  the  legates  with  reservations  on  tne  subject  of  the  right  of  lc«ituniz- 
i^>  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries)  qf,  VioUet,  p.  476;  Isambert,  X,  388; 
oeaumanoir,  18,  22:  Ficker,  II,  §  256.  —  The  emperors  settled  in  their  re- 
scripts the  rights  of  persons  lemtimized:  Sckiiier,  ''Jus  Feud.  Alleman.,''  c. 
^1  §  4.  After  the  time  of  Chanes  VI,  legitimization  by  the  Counts  Palatine 
twes  |>Iace.  Also  we  find  lM;itimization  by  rescript  of  the  doctors  by  virtue 
^  an  imperial  delegation  of  authority.  —  Flemish  law:  BriU,  etc.,  "Siete 
Part"  1^16,  4. 

'loynd,  63  (bibl.);  "Schwabenspiegel,"  377;  Pasquier,  "Inst.,"  p.  89; 
^^ofueau,  see  "Lettres."  Sons  bom  of  an  incestuous  or  adulterous  union 
l^tlmiii9d  bjr  letters  of  the  prince  became  capable  of  receiving  permanent 
silts  from  their  fathers  and  mothers  (and  not  merely  gifts  by  way  of  mainte- 
nance). The  right  of  inheritance  belonged  even  to  persons  who  had  been  legiti- 
ouxed  in  this  way,  in  case  there  were  an  express  clause  and  the  consent  of  the 
near  relatives  were  given  (which  was  something  that  was  not  customary, 
■ay  Potkier  and  Boutaric,  *'Inst.."  1,  10,  13).  Thev  might  receive  univer- 
ttl  legacies.  The  name  and  tne  title  of  the  father  were  transmitted  to 
uieni:  "Schwabenspiegel,"  47.  They  had  public  rights  and  a  right  to 
hold  office. — Adoption  of  illegitimate  children  admitted  in  theory,  but  not 
applied. — Legitimization  before  notary  at  Bologna  and  Naples:  PeriUe, 
1 116. 

*  The  Ordinances  of  Henry  IV  compelled  the  bastards  of  nobles  to  furnish 
themsdves  with  letters  of  nobility  in  order  to  retain  the  names  and  titles  of 
tbeir  fathers  (March,  1600,  Art.  26) :  Isamberi,  Table,  see  "  Noblesse.''    These 
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mation  by  means  of  subsequent  marriage  was  maintained  by 
means  of  custom  imder  the  Revolution;^  it  was  otherwise  as 
regards  legitimation  by  rescript  of  the  prince,  which  the  change 
in  constitution  impliedly  abolished,  and  which  the  Civil  Code  has 
not  re-enacted.* 

letters  had  to  be  based  upon  some  very  great  regard  for  their  merits  or  those 
of  their  father. 

1  Merlin,  "R6p.,"  17. 15  (Act  of  the  11th  Flor.,  year  II). 

*  Contra,  Itahan  QvU  Code,  198. 
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Toiyc  12.    Adoption 

H 177-179.  Adoption.  I  §  181.  AffiliAtba,  or  Foster-Brother- 

( ISO.  Fraternisation.  |  hood. 

§  177.  Adoption  is  an  archaic  institution  serving  the  purpose 
of  gathering  recruits  for  the  family;  he  who  has  no  children  cre- 
ates for  himself  an  artificial  posterity  by  adopting  the  children  of 
another;  ancestor  worship  makes  it  a  religious  duty  for  him;  he 
may  be  driven  to  it  by  the  interests  of  his  own  fanodly,  or  by  his 
own  personal  interests.  The  Grermanic  law  recognizes  this  prac- 
tice, as  did  the  majority  of  the  primitive  legislations.  It  was  car- 
ried out  in  various  ways:  The  person  adopting  armed  the  person 
adopted/  cut  Im  hair  and  his  beard,  or  was  satisfied  with  touch- 
ing them,'  as  a  father  would  have  done  to  his  son  at  the  time  of 
his  coming  of  age;  the  person  adopting  made  the  person  adopted 
sit  down  on  his  seat,  tobk  him  upon  his  knees,'  sometimes  clothed 
him  with  his  own  garments,  with  the  object  of  ^ving  a  rough  imi- 
tation of  birth.*  Under  the  influence  of  the  Roman  practice, 
adoption  also  took  place  ^'per  cartam";^  the  formuke  assumed 
that  the  person  adopting  had  no  posterity  ("peccatis  meis  faden- 
tibus  orbatus  sum  a  filiis'");  he  asks  the  adopted  person  to  clothe 
him,  to  look  after  his  affairs;  ^  in  return  he  promises  him  all  his 
inheritance. 

^  OBtrogoths,  Cassiod,,  "Vbt"  4,  2  (Theodoric  adopts  the  kmg  of  the 
Herules  ''per  arma");  8»  1  and  6:  P.  Diac,,  I.  23,  24.  Lombards:  adoption 
by  "Gairethinx'^:  Pappenheim,  ''Launegild,''  p.  65;  Franks:  Gontran  and 
Qifldebert:  Greg.  Tours,  5,  17;  7,  33;  Aimain,  3,  68. 

'  Lombards:  P.  Diae.,  6,  53;  4,  30  (the  patrician  Gregory  and  the  son  of 
ihB  Due  de  Frioul):  Aimoin,  1,  20. 

'  Scandinavians:  Otdath,,  58;  Grimms  p.  155.  The  adopted  and  the 
adopter  put  on  the  same  shoe. 

*  Qrinim,  p.  463;  Michdet,  "Orig.,"  p.  10.  Juno  pretends  to  be  pregnant 
from  Hercules;  same  custom  among  the  barbanans^  says  Diodorus  of 
Sicily.  At  the  time  of  the  First  Crusade  the  Prince  of  Edesse  and  his  wife 
in  order  to  adopt  Baudoin  passed  him  under  their  shirts.  Aragon,  id,  Pidal, 
"Infantes  de  Lara,"  1896.  p.  30.  no.  3.  Adoption  and  Intimation  undeir 
^e  doak  are  frequent.  As  to  the  effects  of  these  barbarian  adoptions,  cf. 
PerUle,  III,  394. 

*  Rotihe,  "Form.,"  115  et  seq,;  MarcvJlSe,  2,  13;  Lindenbrog,  58,  69; 
^  Cange,  see  "  Adoptio." 

.  '  Our  old  authors  maintain  that  he  who  adopted  amortized  himself,  that 
u  to  say,  he  gave  his  property  on  condition  of  being  supported  until  his  death: 
Ragueau,  see  "Admortir,"  '^Reims,"  237;  R.  Schmidt,  "Affatomie,"  p.  32. 
aeems  to  us  to  have  clearly  established  that  the  i^jpointment  of  an  heir  did 
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§  178.  The  Same.  —  Having  at  an  early  period  fallen  into  dis- 
use/ which  came  about  owing  to  the  evolution  of  the  family,^ 
adoption  only  appeared  to  our  old  jurisconsults  as  a  Roman 
institution  which  had  been  rejected  by^the  Customary  law.'  It 
was  not  even  in  use  in  countries  of  written  law.^  Sometimes, 
however,  but  in  a  very  exceptional  manner,  adoption  took  place 
by  means  of  letters  of  the  prince; '  in  this  case  it  did  not  confer 
the  paternal  power,  did  not  even  make  a  lawful  heir  of  the  person 
adopted,  but  only  an  heir  by  reason  of  a  universal  gift  or  universal 
legacy.^  This  sort  of  adoption  is  similar  to  the  appointment  of  a 
person  charged  with  bearing  the  name  and  the  arms  of  the  donor 
or  the  testator.^ 

§  179.  The  Same.  —  Under  the  Revolution  adoption  entered 
into  the  law  without  any  necessity  of  its  doing  so,  by  being  called 
up  from  classical  antiquity.  The  Legislative  Assembly  decreed 
that  its  conunittee  on  legislation  should  include  it  in  its  general 
scheme  of  civil  laws.    The  Convention  set  the  example  for  the 

not  carry  with  it  adoption.    To  the  contrary,  see  Glasson  and  the  majority 
of  the  authors. 

1  "Arbre  des  Batailles,"  o.  CX..  "Lille,"  16,  4:  Adoption  does  not  take 
place.  C/.  spiritual  paternity  (godfather  and  godmother) :  effects  according 
to  the  canon  law;  Du  Canget  see  "Adoptari?'  "Filiolus,"  "Patrinus."  — 
"Atalikat"  in  the  Caucasus:  Kovalewskyf  "Gout.  Contemp.,"  p.  190.  Cf, 
feudal  customs  (the  young  gentleman  becomes  a  page  or  an  equerry  in  the 
household  of  his  father's  lord):  L,  Gautier,  "Chevalerie." 

*  Or,  rather,  the  disintegration  of  the  family.  Aiid,  as  the  famities  of 
the  princes  escaped  this  law,  adoption  was  preserved  in  them  or  else  reap- 
peax^  in  them  all  the  more  easily:  e.  g.  in  939,  1277,  and  1282.  From  the 
Prankish  period  on  the  formulae  show  us  the  hostility  felt  by  the  family 
against  adopted  children;  the  latter,  in  fact,  are  enemies  who  deprive  them  of 
the  family  possessions. 

*  BuchereUuB,  "Inst./'  1,  11  (and  authors  cited);  Dumoulin,  on  "Paris," 
2,  2,  10;  Chopin,  on  ^'Anjou,"  3.  3,  2;  Launay,  "Inst.,"  2,  14;  BtnUaric, 
"Inst.,"  1,  11;  Serrea,  1,  11;  Merlin,  see  Ferrikre,  Adoption  of  orphans  by 
the  directors  of  the  hospitals  of  LyouB:  "L.  Pat.,"  Nov.,  1672:  Henryaf^,5, 
35.  The  "nutritor"  of  the  barbarian  period  who  takes  a  foundling  can  treat, 
him  like  his  own  son;  he  then  becomes  a  sort  of  adoptive  father:  <^,  "Siete 
Part.  "  IV  20. 

*  kaxe  in  Italy:  PertHe,  III.  396;  Salvioli,  §  205.  Where  it  does  take 
place  ("apud  judices  curiae."  before  notaries),  it  has  only  incomplete  re- 
sults; thus  the  adopted  son  does  not  succeed  to  fiefs  and  personal  belongingB. 
It  is  even  a  question  as  to  whether  he  acquires  the  title  of  his  adopted  father. 
Spain:  the  "Siete  Part.,"  IV,  16,  include  a  title  on  the  "Poifijamiento,"  "F. 
Real,"  IV,  22. 

*  /.  Faher,  "Inst.,"  "De  Adopt."  (Rights  of  the  pope  and  the  emperor). 

*  The  adopted  son  therefore  cannot  exercise  the  right  of  r^urchasing  by 
a  person  of  the  same  lineage. 

^  "D.,  ad  Sc.  Treb.,"  63,  18;  "de  don.,"  19;  "de  condit,,"  108:  Ferrrtw, 
see  "Institution."  Necessity  of  letters  patent  from  the  king,  if  the  person 
appointed  gives  up  his  name  to  take  that  of  the  donor.  He  owes  in  every 
case  the  transfer  tax,  which  is  not  paid  in  the  case  of  an  inheritance  in  the 
direct  line:  Lebrun,  "Suoc,"  8,  3;  Bouooi,  I,  111. 
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details;  the  27th  of  January,  1793|  it  adopted  in  the  name  of  the 
Fatherland  the  daughter  of  Michel  Lepelletier.  If  this  was  merely 
a  manifestation  of  policy,  without  any  dvil  effects,  it  surely 
showed  at  least  the  state  of  mind.  Private  adoption  was  thence* 
forth  practised  without  having  been  legally  regulated;  the  require- 
ments were  limited  to  the  drawing  up  of  an  authenticated  deed. 
By  this  means  alone,  without  any  exact  conditions,  the  person 
adopted  acquired  the  rights  of  a  legitimate  son.  Adoption  was 
irrevocable,  excepting  for  the  right  of  the  minor  to  renounce  it.^ 

§  180.  Fratemliation.'  —  During  the  barbarian  period  and  in 
the  early  stages  of  Feudalism,  the  usage  of  sealing  friendship  by 
the  aid  of  oaths  and  solemnities  (like  the  mingling  of  blood),  which 
transformed  it  into  a  fictitious  brotherhood,  carrying  with  it 
strict  duties  of  mutual  protection,  and  even  a  true  joint  ownership 
of  possessions,  is  widespread.  Thence  arose  the  brotherhood  of 
aims,  of  knighthood,  which,  differing  from  the  preceding,  did  not 
create  any  tie  of  artificial  relationship.' 

§  181.  AfEUlationp^  or  Fcfter-Brotherhood  ^  C'unio"  or  ''parifi- 
catio  prolimn")/  In  the  case  of  a  second  marriage  the  stipula- 
tion is  made  in  the  marriage  contract  that  the  children  of  the  first 
marriage  and  those  of  the  second  marriage  shall  have  the  right  to 
inherit  from  the  two  spouses,  and  to  their  share  in  the  joint  prop- 
erty'. This  practice  had  the  advantage  of  keeping  the  family  in- 
heritance ''in  statu  quo";  it  dispensed  with  partition,  which  might 
cause  a  great  injiuy  to  the  ''parens  binubus"  without  profiting 
the  children.    In  this  there  was  seen  a  sort  of  adoption  ^  created 

>  Decree  of  the  16th  Frim.,  year  III;  25th  Germ.,  year  XI,  <^.  Sagnac,  p.  315 
(projected  Civil  Code).  In  the  Civil  Code,  Art.  343  et  aeq.,  we  find  adop- 
tion and  official  guardianship. 

»  Du  Cange,  "PVtos  d'Annes,"  1668;  Kohler,  "Z.  R.  W.,"  1884  ("Kunstl. 
Verwandtschaft");  InamorSternegg,  ''Deutsche  ^^^^Jlhschaftsg./'  I.  261;  To- 
wwMio,  "L'AfFratellamento,"  1886;  GatUier,  "Chevalerie,"_wM«im;  Flach., 
"Grig,  de  r Anc.  France,"  II,  471  (1893) ;  Post,  "Grundriss  d.  Elthnol.  Jurisp.,'* 
L. ^;  Sakioli,  {  205;  ''Consortes  et  Colliberti,''  p.  9;  MUuHne,  III,  402; 
lY,  118, 259;  V,  36, 194, 284;  VII,  4, 134. 156. 

*  Communitiee  amon^  brothers  (Italy)  do  not  seem  to  have  any  connec- 
tion with  the  fraternisation  of  barbarian  times:  LaUea,  p.  267. 

^  Du  Cange,  see  Ragueau. 

*  Du  Conge,  see  ''Affrayramentum"  (associations  of  all  property);  Sainl" 
on^e,  1:  Saint-Amand  in  Flanders,  26. 

*  "Einkindschaft"  of  the  Germans:  TTotetein,  "De  Unione  Prolium," 
1709;  Gether,  id.,  1S44;  Ringdmann,  "Einkindschaft."  1825;  MitteUtein,  id., 
1886;  Mayer,  id..  1900;  8chroeder,p.  739;  Ficker.  "Erbenf.,"  Ill,  150;  Heualer, 
1164.— Examples  in  Loerach  and  Schroeder,  2d  ed.,  nos.  178,  223,  225,  229. 
'^'iurteenth  century:  Act  of  1275  (Austria),  1296,  etc. 

'  The  one  who  becomes  an  associate  has  no  rights  over  the  person  or  the 
P^^neasion  of  the  one  who  makes  him  an  associate:  Lebrun,  "Succ,"  3,  3. 
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with  the  view  to  equality  between  the  children;  but  foster>brothei^ 
hood  does  not  change  the  dvil  condition  of  the  children,  and  in 
establishing  it  so  little  account  was  taken  of  equality  that  the 
most  ancient  documents  of  this  sort  contain  clauses  dealing  with 
the  reference  legacy. 
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[§182 


Topic  13.    Condition  of  Wobcen 


182.  In  the  Old  Gennanio  Law. 

183.  In  Pubfic  Law. 

181  Changn    in    the    Sttttum    of 
Women. 


185.  German  and  Italian  Law. 

186.  In  France. 

\i  187,  188.  VeUdanum  Decree  of  the 
Senate. 


§  182.  In  the  Old  Germanic  Law  ^  the  constitution  of  the 
family  resulted  in  placing  the  woman  under  a  perpetual  guardian- 
ship: ''Nulli  mulieri  liceat  in  su£e  potestatis  arbitrio,  id  est  selb- 
mundia  vivere,  nisi  semper  sub  potestate  viri  aut  potestate  curds 
reffse  debeat  permanere."  This  remarkable  formula  of  the  Edict 
of  Rothar.,  205,  expresses  the  primitive  condition  of  the  Greimanic 
woman.^  As  a  daughter  she  found  herself  under  the  authority  of 
her  father,  or,  if  she  had  no  father,  under  that  of  his  nearest  male 
descendant;'  as  a  married  woman,  under  the  authority  of  her 
husband;  ^  as  a  widow,  under  the  power  of  her  own  children  or 
the  relatives  of  her  husband,*  when  she  did  not  leave  the  family 

^  An  opinion  contrary  to  the  one  which  we  set  forth  in  the  text  gives  the 
Gemanic  woman  a  true  independence,  at  least  during  primitive  times,  either 
because  it  was  necessary  to  see  in  this  a  survival  of  the  matriarchate  or  because 
the  roughness  of  customs  made  of  her  almost  a  man.  C/.  post,  ''Power  of 
the  Husband,"  "Inheritance."  This  view  is  like  the  one,  formerly  very 
widespread,  which  made  the  Germanic  woman  the  model  of  all  the  virtues, 
the  prototype  of  the  Christian  woman.  On  this  question  cf.  ''Acad.  L^. 
Toulouse/'^  1900  ("Le  Mariage  par  Achat");  Meynial.  L^ebvre,  op,  cU,; 
Taidiui.  "Germ.,"  8:  "inesse  feminis  aliquid  sanctum";  allusion  to  the 
magical  power  attributed  to  Vell6da,  etc. 

'  CJ,  "L.  Saxon.,"  43  ^  seq.,  which  organises  the  ^ardianshi|)  of  widows 
and  of  daughters  for  the  benefit  of  relatives  ("proxmius  patemi  generis"), 


Lombard  Edict  in  this  sense,  that  the  woman  has  the  power  of  claiming  the 
royal  "mundium";  she  is  not  compelled  to  do  so,  she  has  no  official  guardian, 
but  she  cannot  alienate  or  nve  her  movables  or  her  immovables  witiiout  the 
anistaace  of  a  guardian.  Even  admitting  this  explanation,  which  does  not 
acree  very  well  with  the  texts,  we  can  eventually  recognise  the  fact  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  the  woman  to  dispense  with  a  guardian:  "Roth.,"  388. 
»  For  example,  of  her  brothers:  "Wis.,"  1,  8,  9;  "Roth./'  160,  etc. 

*  Unless  the  husband  shall  have  conferred  the  "mundium"  upon  others, 
examples  of  which  are  found  in  the  Italian  deeds  of  the  eleventh  century. 
Certam  statutes  confer  this  power  upon  the  husband.  We  even  find  a  case 
of  giving  the  "mundium"  to  the  bearer  (of  the  deed  of  grant)  in  1036:  Fertile. 
nr235;  "Roth.,"  205,  182.  C/.  "puella  inverbo  regis,"  "Rib.,"  35,  3. 
Marriages  "juflsione  xegia,"  p.  1037;  D.  Bauqud,  III,  306;  VioOet,  262; 
Glaswn,  in.  19. 

*  Eveammors:  ''liut,"  101;  "Antich.  Ital.,"  IV,  785  (in 916);  Simonnet, 
p.  133. 
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of  the  latter,  and  under  that  of  her  own  relatives  if,  in  an  excep- 
tional case,  she  went  back  to  her  own  family.^  If  she  had  no  rela- 
tives she  was  under  the  "mundium"  of  the  king,  in  the  same  way 
as  an  orphan.'  The  woman,  in  fact,  because  of  her  physical  weak- 
ness,' could  not  be  the  head  of  the  family;  she  found  herself  to  be 
dependent  upon  the  one  in  whose  house  she  lived;  upon  the  rela- 
tive who  wore  the  sword,  and  who  would  draw  it,  if  necessary, 
to  defend  her  (''mulier  faidam  leVare  non  potest");  upon  the  one 
who  alone  could  appear  in  the  judicial  assembly,^  and  whom  the 

^  In  the  Lombard  law  the  breaking  of  family  ties  is  not  complete  (perhape 
by  an  esctension  of  the  marriage  without  '^mundium")*  If  a  woman  alienates 
her  possessions  (immovables)  with  her  husband,  says  the  ''Liut.,"  22  (in  721). 
two  or  three  near  relatives  (agnates)  are  summoned  and  the  woman  shoukl 
declare  in  their  presence  and  in  the  presence  of  the  judge  that  she  freely  con- 
sents to  the  sale,  and  if  this  is  not  done  the  latter  will  be  void.  RoHrif '' Form- 
vorschr.  f.  d.  VerftuBserung.  d.  Frauen/'  1880  C'Unters."  by  Gierke)  thinks 
that  the  "L.''  29,  ''Liut./' is  a  variation  and  an  extension  of  the  "L.''  22  (any 
woman)  in  the  ''B^n^vent."  Cf.  "Lib.  Pap.  Pipp.,"  34;  Wido,  8  (right  of 
a  wife  even  to  make  a  gift  with  her  husband):  LcUteSf  p.  180. — Analog^ous 
rules  elsewhere:  VioUet,  p.  290  {DuiwU,  XL  on  "Belgique  XIU*  si^e"); 
Loersch  and  Schr.,  "Urk.,''  1, 125;  "Cout.  de  Metz,"  II,  18. 

*  The  royal  ''mundium"  is  here  especially  a  general  protection,  with  re- 

gird  to  the  special  eflfects  that  are  connected  with  the  domestic  power.    The 
hurch  recommends  that  kings  shall  defend  the  widow  and  the  orphan  (''Exo- 
dus,'' xxii,  22;  "Deuter.,"  xxvii,  19):  the  State  fulfills  this  duty.    In  the 

foi*mtl1fl.  '*^*^'^***^*****  ^    M««i<««^  i^  %m  m^iti  •     '*  TT^  «vi^«i«a  A^  *vii*v«lliai   *«ia«nvvt««a  ti^^^m^^^^ 


appereas' 

orphani^        ^  ,       .         ^  _ 

case  the  peace  is  broken.  The  Judge  Ordinaries  are  recommended  to  examine 
actions  brought  bv  the  widow  and  orphan  before  others.  Finally,  it  is  decided 
that  the  widow  shall  be  judged  if  she  so  wishes  by  the  king  or  the  Church  in 
pr^erence  to  the  Judge  Oramaries:  Beaumanair,  10,  12;  qf,  11,  9.  This  is 
the  practical  side  of  the  maxim:  ''To  the  king  belongs  the  custody  of  widows 
and  wards"  (fifteenth  century);  "Summa  Norm.,"  77;  "01im,"L169;  "Joe- 
tice,"  p.  218;  ''Et.  de  Saint  Louis,"  I,  137;  P.  de  Fantainee,  300:  ''L.  d. 
Drois."  no.  921.  The  conception  of  a  special  protection  due  by  the  State 
to  widows  and  orphans  is  found  once  more  in  our  existing  laws:  Law  of  Aug. 
16-24,  1790,  8.  3;  "Code  Proc.  Qv.,"  83;  Qvil  Code,  2194;  VioOet,  p.  290; 
"Ord.,"  1315, 24,  prohibition  to  make  war  upon  a  minor  or  a  widow  wno  has 
children. 

*  Tacitu8f  13.  HeiuUr  is  wrong  in  objecting,  {  25,  that  to-dav  the  woman 
is  as  weak,  weaker  even,  than  she  was  formerly,  and  that  at  the  same  time 
she  is  under  more  disability;  the  social  surrounoings  are  no  longer  the  same; 
this  is  what  has  admitted  of  the  emancipation  of  woman  in  spite  of  her  weak- 
ness. I  do  not  think,  either,  that  one  can  say  with  jif  eyniaZ,  "  Le  Mar.  Ap.  les 
Inv.,"  p.  77,  that  "she  is  worth  a  man  in  war."  One  would  not  sav  this 
vHth  regard  to  the  squaws  of  the  redskins,  in  spite  of  the  roughness  of  their 
life;  and  it  was  not  said  with  respect  to  the  Germanic  women.  TheAmasona 
have  alwavs  been  an  exception.  Cf.  the  m}rthological  heroines  of  the  Sagas 
or  of  the  Qennanic  epic  poems.  "Bai.,"  4,  29  (the  woman  fights  "per  auda- 
ciam cordis sui");  "Roth.,"  278;  "Liut.,"141. 

*  In  these  military  assemblies  there  is  no  place  for  women.  Cf.,  however, 
the  S^mod  of  Nantes,  c.  19  (participation  of  women  in  the  sittings  of  the 
Franlush  courts);  Lahoidayef  p,  443;  Greg,  TaurStl,  8;  "Etabl.  de  Rouen," 
1, 155.^ Pott,  as  to  the  Frankiah  period.  — C/.  "Roth.,"  203;  "Sachsensp.," 
1,43. 
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Germans  later  called  ''kriegerischer  Vonnund.^^  From  this 
there  resulted :  1st.  In  prioate  law,  the  incapacity  of  the  woman  to 
have  an  inheritance  of  her  own,*  and,  when  she  was  permitted  to 
have  it,  thecapacity  to  enjoy  it  and  to  administer  it,  and  espe- 
cially to  dispose  of  immovables. '  2d.  In  public  law,  the  absence 
of  all  political  rights;  the  woman  only  bdng  "pars  domus/'  does 
not  count  m  the  eyes  of  the  State. 

§  183.  In  Puldio  Law  ^  the  incapacity  of  the  woman  has  re- 
mained through  all  the  old  law,  uid  even  until  our  own  time. 
We  do  not  even  take  the  trouble  to  justify  it.  Thus,  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  she  is  not  eligible  to  public  oflSce; '  she  cannot  be 
barrister  or  solicitor,  says  Boutillieri  for  the  same  reason  as  Cal- 
pumia,*  but  this  reason  b  only  invoked  because  of  pedantry;  the 

1  To  him  alone  belongs  the  power  of  cluming  the  "wergeld"  from  the 
murderer  of  the  woman.  Ab  to  the  price  of  the  **  wergtld  '*  of  vomen  qf.  Bruri' 
net,  11, 614:  "  Wis.,"  8,  4, 16;  the  half  of  a  oum.  Id.,  Arabs,  Alamans  ("  Pac- 
tu8/'  II,  3d  a  aeq,\  "Lex,"  46  et  seq.^  88),  Bavarians  (IV^  20),  it  is  double 
that  of  men  "dum  femina  cum  armis  se  defendere  nec^uiverit":  "Roth.," 
378,  etc.,  among  the  Franks,  and  treble  "  wergeld^'  is  admitted  for  the  woman 
who  is  capable  of  bearinff  children:  "Sal.,"  24,  6:  "Rib.,"  12  rfac^.;  "Angl.," 
48;  "Sax.,"  15;  double  if  she  is  a  virgin.  From  tnis  there  cannot  be  drawn  any 
conclusions  on  the  subject  of  the  station  of  woman  in  general;  the  variations 
of  the  price  of  the  "wergeld"  are  connected  with  the  relative  value  of  women, 
with  tae  necessity  for  a  higher  degree  of  protection  which  they  are  under: 
Grimm,  403;  Du  PUsHa  de  Gr.,  ^Thdse,^'  87;  VioUet,  p.  280;  Laboulaye, 
p.  171;  "Sachsensp.,"  3^  45,  2  (half  a  man). 

'  As  to  the  right  of  inheritance  of  women,  ef.  Ope<,  "Erbrechtl.  Stell.  d. 
Weiber,"  1888  rUnters.,"  by  Gierke);  Ficker,  "Erbenfolge,"  etc.  Post, 
"Inhentance." 

*  As  to  the  powers  of  the  "mundoaldus,"  ef.  "Power  of  the  Father," 
"Power  of  the  Husband";  PertHe.  Ill,  23%:  Simonriet,  p.  46.  —  Correction: 
"Roth.,"  221;  "liut.,"  5:  **Wib,J'  3,  4,  4.  — Marriage:  "Roth.,"  196  (o. 
"Wi«.,'»  3,  3,  1);  "Thur.,''47;  "liut.,"  119;  "Wis.,"  3,  2,  8  (disinheriting). 
Responsibility  and  right  to  the  composition:  "Roth.,"  201  s.,  186;  "Liut.," 
125;  "Fris.,''^  9,  S  et  ieq.;  "Sax.,"  40  (both  these  laws  give  the  young  girl  a 
portion  of  the  compoeition);  Amira,  "Nordgerm.,  0.  R.,"  I,  402.  —  Auena- 
tioDs:  "Roth.,"  204,  to  appear  in  court.  Formuls  upon  the  Lombardian 
laws.    ("TTis.,"  2,  3, 6,  allows  him  to  appear);  Papieri.  11,  2. 

*  Labaulaye,  p.  442;  Oetrogorski,  "La  Femme  au  Point  de  Vue  du  Droit 
Public,"  1892;  Oiraud,  "Lee  Cond.  dee  F.  au  Point  de  Vue  de  TExercice  des 
Dr.  Pubhcs,"  1891. 

*  Dig.  X,  L  48,  4.  C/.  the  English  axiom  (already  untrue  in  the  time  of 
Bracton):  "Tne  woman  cannot  be  put  outside  of  the  law,  because  she  is 
never  within  the  law";  Amira,  "Nordgerm.,  O.  R.,"  1, 143  (no  "  Friedlosigk" 
for  minors  and  women). 

*  I,  10;  II,  2;  "  Jost. "  p.  103;  Beavmanoir,  5,  17;  Gide,  p.  399,  ridicules 
this  reason  in  an  agreeable  manner;  it  is  not  so  ridiculous  as  he  makes  out; 
our  old  jurisconsults  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  women  like  the  one 
spoken  oi  in  the  Digest,  3,  1,  5,  and  who  in  reaUty  was  called  Carfania,  were 
uot  rare  in  their  time.  It  may  very  well  be  that,  while  allowing  the  woman 
to  plead  for  herself  (Beaumanair,  2,  17).  our  old  law  found  some  danger  in 
allowing  her  to  plead  for  another:  "  Wis.,^'  2.  3,  6;  "Schwabenspiegel,"  2,  24; 
^.  ''Summa  Norm.,"  76.  Women  can  neitner  prosecute  nor  aefend  a  crim- 
uuil  action;  if  no  one  defended  them,  they  cleared  themselves  by  means  of 
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true  motive  is  in  the  tradition  which  separates  women  fnnn  the 
tribunals  and  from  "  offida  virilia."  The ''  Trds  Andenne  Coutume 
de  Bretagne/'  Art.  68,  declares  that  no  woman  shall  be  a  guard- 
ian, a  trustee  (with  the  exception  of  the  maternal  guardian),  or 
a  judge,  or  shall  undertake  negotiations  in  coiurt  (excepting  for  a 
husband,  her  children,  her  father  and  mother).  She  cannot  be  a 
witness  to  notarial  deeds,  especially  to  wills,^  which  can  be  ex- 
plained strictly  by  the  idea  that  witnessing  in  a  case  of  this  sort 
has  the  appearance  of  a  public  function,  but  which  is  rather  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  veradty  of  women  is  doubted;  in  fact,  it  b 
not  without  great  difficulty  that  they  have  been  admitted  to 
testify  in  criminal  matters.  With  time,  the  inferiority  of  the 
woman  in  relation  to  the  man  became  less.  In  allowing  her  to 
have  the  capacity  of  inheriting  fiefs,  and  even  kingdoms,  it  was 
boimd  to  follow  that  she  should  be  granted  the  political  capadty 
inherent  in  their  possession.^  It  is  thus  that  the  lady  who  has  a 
fief  sits  in  the  Feudal  Court; '  in  the  Pyrenees  the  woman  who  is 
head  of  the  house  takes  part  in  the  assemblies  of  neighbors,  and 
sometimes  presides  over  them;  ^  elsewhere  the  daughters  and 
widows  who  have  a  separate  establishment  take  part  in  the  village 
assemblies  for  the  community  of  States  in  the  same  way  as  men.' 
Again,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  they  can  be  chosen  as  arbi- 

the  ordeal:  J.  d^Ihdin,  82,  105;  "T.  A.  C,  Norm.,"  60,  4.  In  the  due!  at 
law  women  had  a  champion  to  represent  them:  Beaumanair,  63,  7;  <^.,  bow- 
ever,  "Schwabenspiegel,"  c.  229;  "Roth.,"  203;  "Sachsensp.,"  I,  43;  Pom. 
de  PtUeo,  "DueU.,^'  1640;  Thomas,  "De  Ordin.  DueUi";  ''Abb.  de  Jins,/ 
"  G.  de  B.,"  II,  30;  she  can  plead  on  behalf  of  her  father  if  he  be  ill :  "  T.  A.  C., 
Bret.."  08. 

»  Beaumarunr,  39.  40,  49;  "Summa  Norm.,"  86,  6;  Pdber,  "Inst.,"  44  b. 
("vaga  et  instabilis  ")• 

*  Thus  the  possession  of  a  fief  conferred  rather  extensive  privileges  upon 
women.  Struck,  no  doubt,  by  the  contradiction  existing  between  the  feudal 
svstem  and  the  general  rule  of  incapacity,  Bodin,  "R6publ.,"  e,  6,  explainfl 
this  last  rule  by  saying  that  women  are  not  lacking  in  prudence,  but  that 
their  domestic  rdle  forbids  their  indulging  in  masculine  deeds. — CertaiQ 
Customs  assured  the  women  favorable  treatment:  Cflasson,  7,  126.  The 
"Coutume  de  Reims"  was  called  the  "Coutume  des  Fenmies"  because  of  the 
advantages  which  it  conferred  upon  them:  Varin,  "Arch.  L^.  de  Reims,''  I, 
606. 

»  P.  de  Fontaines,  18,  74;  Beatmanoir,  14, 27;  " Artois."  64, 74;  "Josticc," 
p.  273;  Duchesne,  "Script,  r.  Fr.,"  4,  731,  471:  "sedeas  ad  cognitionem 
causarum,"  says  Louis  Vll  to  Ermengarde,  Vicountess  of  Narbonne:  D. 
I  Vaissette,  n.  146,  276,  278,  618;  Brussd,  I,  262;  "Cart,  de  Beaulieu,"  195, 
273;  Dig.  X,  1,  48,  4.  Where  women  do  not  inherit  fiefs  thqr  have  no  juris- 
diction: Loysd,  608.  In  return  for  this  the  lady  of  the  fief  has  to  render 
military  services  (by  means  of  a  representative:  "Schwabenspiegel,"  II|  61; 
"Et.  de  Sunt  Louis,"  I,  60).  the  service  of  marriage:  Laboulaye,  p.  267. 

«  Lagrhse,  "Dr.  dans  lee  FyT€n6e8,"  p.  66;  "  Actes"  Mas. 

•  Taxes  (tallage),  qf,  "Summa  Norm.,"  14, 8;  Law  of  June  10, 1703;  VioH 
p.  293,  n.  4. 
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tratois;  ^  it  is  true  that  a  century  later  tiiey  can  no  more  be 
arbitrators  than  they  can  be  judges. 

§  184.  OhaniTM  in  the  Station  of  Women.  —  The  influence  of 
the  Roman  Law  and  the  Christian  ideas,  the  disorganization  of 
the  famOy  group,  the  interference  of  the  State  within  the  circle 
of  private  interest,  brought  about  the  gradual  emancipation,  here 
slow,  there  more  rapid,  of  unmarried  women.  It  is  thus  that 
among  the  Franks  we  have  been  justified  in  asking  if  as  early  as 
the  barbarian  period  the  guardianship  of  Women  had  not  dish 
appeared.'  The  daught^  who  had  come  of  age  and  lived  with 
her  parents  had  not  the  right  to  marry  without  their  consent,' 
until  the  triumph  of  the  canonic  doctrine  of  marriage  ''solo  con- 
sensu." ^  As  to  the  widow,  we  have  seen  what  difficulties  h^ 
marriage  gave  rise  to;  the  most  that  the  primitive  practice  as- 
sumes is  the  decline  of  guardianship;  and,  consequently,  the  au- 
thority of  the  relatives  over  the  widow  seems  to  gain  strength. 
The  idienation  of  possessions  and  judicial  acts  call  for  the  inter- 
vention of  guardians;  ^  as  far  as  the  Prankish  law  is  concerned, 
the  documents  are  far  from  being  clear;  sometimes  the  woman 
acts  alone,  sometimes  she  is  assisted  by  an  "advocatus,"  or,  if  it 
is  a  matter  concerning  a  widow,  by  her  children.^   If  one  compares 

^  Loyfd,  53;  Beawnarunr,  51,  26;  "Artois,"  54;  "Et.  de  Saint  Louis/'  I, 
fi2. 

*  FidDer,  "Venrandtsohaft  iw.  Goth.  u.  Norwes.  R.,"  1887;  Erbenfolge, 
wuHm;  Opet,  "Geschlechtsvorm.  i.  d.  Fr&nk.  Volksr.,"  1890;  ''Frag.  d. 
I^tok.  G«8chl.,"  1806;  C'Mitth.  Oest.  Gesohichtsf/');  HObner,  "K.  V.  J.," 
1893, 38;  Brimavd,  ''Acad.  So.  Toulouse/'  1895;  L^ebvre,  p.  327. 

»  Cf,  ''Thuring./'  10,  3. 

*  'MReipuB/'  marriage  for  a  symbolical  price.  Cf.  "Roth./'  222,  and  "Rib.," 
5&  18.  No  aUuaion  in  the  texts  to  the  age  after  which  the  consent  of  the 
rebtiTes  was  no  longer  required. —  Vows:  "Cap."  1819,  c.  21  (I,  285): 
Oprt,  "Frag.,"  20.    ^       ^ 

*  Thii>enin,  no.  113,  qf.  no.  119;  "Roth.,"  205.  The  Scandinavian  law 
merdv  foibidiB  women  to  appear  in  court:  "Const.  Sic,"  2.  38. 

*  Ponimtw,  "Edpl.,"  394:  Tkhenin,  p.  192;  "F.  Andec.,"  16,  12,  26; 
"Sen./'  51;  "Sen.  Rec.,"  5;  HiOmer,  "Gfenchtsurk»"  noe.  52.56,  58,  165,  etc. 
Numerous  deeds  in  church  and  monastic  records:  C/.  Ojitif  wid.^  p.  30  e<  se?. 
The  "advocatus"  who  is  interposed  in  the  deeds  of  women  has  nothing  in 
oommon  wiUi  a  guardian  (according  to  Opet),  for  he  is  to  be  found  in  dueds 
drawn  b3r  men;  he  is  rather  a  "fidejussor/'  a  "Salebuigio"  ("Sahnann"). 
C/.  especially  we  Cartulary  <A  Savigny,  where  gifts  take  place  ordinarily 
"per  manum"  of  a  third  party.  As  to  the  presence  of  women  in  court: 
"Form.  8.  Roth.."  183.  204;  discussion  in  Opet,  p.  62;  "Rib./'  81;  "Capit./' 
B19, 0. 3.  In  default  of  "testes"  (Brunner  translates  this  "fellow  oath  tiOcer  ^') 
or  "ai  legem  nesderint,"  the  count  shall  come  to  their  support  by  giving  them 
a  representative  charged  with  defending  their  interests.  These  measures  in 
tbe  mterest  <A  widows  and  orphans  do  not  perhaps  show  in  the  case  of  one 
more  than  in  the  other  that  on  principle  they  are  not  under  guardianship: 
''Capit./'  I,  93,  209,  etcj  "Ord.,"  1319  (Xll,  450);  cf.  "Eiodus,"  xzii,  21; 
''Deoter./'  xmi,  19;  "Ck>no.  de  MAcon/'  2,  o.  12  {Brunt,  U,  253);  com- 
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these  texts  to  the  Lombard  documents,  where  the  ^'mmidium'^  b 
concisely  set  forth,  he  will  admit  at  least  that  the  guardianship 
of  women  was  in  full  dedine  among  the  Franks.^  As  we  look  at  it, 
it  would  be  going  too  far  to  say  that  it  had  completely  disap- 
peared, and  much  more  so  that  it  had  never  existed.' 

§  185.  Oemian  and  Italian  Law.'  —  In  Germany  and  in  Italy 
the  enfranchisement  of  the  woman  was  with  difficulty  realized; 
the  gtuirdianaUp  of  the  sex  was  maintained;  it  seems  to  have  been 
feared  that,  deprived  of  the  protection  of  her  family,  and  too  in- 
experienced to  administer  her  affairs  at  a  time  when  these  became 
complicated,  she  might  compromise  her  interests  if  she  were  not 
provided  with  a  guardian,^  and  especially  in  litigation  and  ju- 
dicial proceedings  (alienation  of  movables).^  If  she  had  no 
father,  if  the  guardianship  were  first  of  all  permanent  and  legal, 
and  accorded  to  the  nearest  male  descendant,  it  is  already 
given  by  appointment  in  the  "Sachsenspiegel,"  and  the  guardian 
named  by  the  magistrate  ^  only  assists  the  woman  for  some  spe- 

petency  of  the  ecclesiastical  judges.  —  Obligation  for  the  woman  to  par 
compositions  and  a  right  for  her  to  demand  them:  ''Rib.."  83, 1;  ''F.  Andec., 
29;  ''Capit./'  I^  281,  c.  4.  The  power  of  disposing  of  tneir  possessions  seems 
to  be  bcrjrond  dispute  in  the  case  of  nuns:  Pardeasua,  "Dip!./'  pasHm,  The 
desire  of  facilitating  ^ts  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church  must  have  been 
responsible  for  reoogmzing  the  capacity  of  women  in  general. 

"C/.  "Wis.,"  3,  4,  2. 

'  It  is  hard  to  see  why  this  should  never  h&ve  existed  among  the  Franks 
as  it  did  amongst  the  other  Alemanni.  The  family  and  marriage  are  omxx- 
ized  in  the  same  way;  the  condition  of  women  is  dependent  upon  it.  The 
customs  bear  witness  to  the  inferior  position  of  women.  Heroic  songs:  VS- 
taidtf  "Charlemagne"  509;  QauHer,  "Chevalerie,"  passim.  At  law  unmar- 
ried girls  who  lived  with  their  relatives  did  not  escape  from  their  domestic 
authority:  "Bord.,"  63.  Quardiaoship  of  the  girl  who  has  attained  her  ma- 
jority, and  who  has  lost  her  father,  until  the  time  when  she  marries :  "  T.  A.  C, 
Bret.,"  80.  We  doubt  whether  they  could  found  a  separate  establishment. 
As  to  widows,  the  protection  of  the  Church  and  the  king  bear  witness  to  their 
independence  in  fact,  at  least,  and  their  emancipation  from  their  relatives; 
postf  "Second  Marriages."  Tneir  condition  was  thus  like  that  of  the  Roman 
women:  Carclus  de  Tocco,  on  "Lomb./'  2,  7,  2.  As  to  the  Lombaidian  law 
and  the  "L.  29  liut.,"  Rosin,  p.  57;  Beaumanoir,  43,  27:  "As  soon  as  her 
baron  is  dead  the  wife  comes  back  to  her  full  capacity."  "Wis.,"  3,  4,  2,  7; 
"Buig.,"  52,  3;  "iEtheh-.,"  5,  21;  CntU,  2,  73;  Procop.,  "B.  g^"  1,  2; 
Meunial,  "Mar.,"  p.  86.  "Mother  as  Guardian,"  "Dower,"  *^Right  of 
Inheritance,"  post. 

»  Oide,  pp.  280,  302;  Stobbe,  IV,  427;  Huber,  IV,  291;  PertOe,  {  102;  "Dr. 
Scandinave,^'  Gide,  pp.  224,  232:  g.  Dareste,  Amira. 

*  "Dr.deLtlbeck,^'Art.21;  '^Soest.,"  27;  qf.  iiCommann,"  DeVirginitate," 
p.  74. 

"  " Beistand."  who  takes  part:  "Schwabenspiegel,"  II,  24 :  "No  woman  can 
be  guardian  ot  herself  nor  appear  for  herself  in  court,"  I,  50:  "A  woman 
pleads  through  her  advocate.^    "T.  A.  C.  Bret.,"  68. 

'  The  Statute  of  Florence,  1415,  6,  places  among  the  attributes  of  the 
magistrates  that  of  appointing  guardians  for  women:  "Const.  Modtoe," 
1771. 
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dfic  act,  after  wUch  his  functions  no  longer  exist.^  The  designa- 
tion of  a  guardian  is  in  the  end  even  made  by  the  woman  herself, 
subject  to  ratification  by  the  judge.^  As  in  the  Roman  law,  the 
guardian  only  exists  for  the  sake  of  formality.  But,  such  is  the 
force  of  tradition,  that  the  obsolete  institution  of  the  guardian- 
ship of  women  was  only  done  away  with  in  1870,  at  Hamburg, 
and  in  1881  at  Bfil&-Campagne.' 

§  186.  In  rtance,  during  the  feudal  period,  the  guardianship 
of  women  no  longer  exists.^  The  immarried  woman  is  capable  of 
appearing  in  court,  of  contracting,  of  making  a  will,  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  man:  ''A  girl  is  as  good  as  a  man.''  ^  This  does  not 
mean  to  say  that  she  can  freely  dispose  of  her  possessions;  the 
rights  of  the  family  are  opposed  to  it,  at  least  in  that  which  con- 
cerns personal  belongings;  but  these  rights  exist  equally  in  rela- 
tion to  men.  If  there  is  an  inequality  to  the  detriment  of  the 
women,  it  b  only  as  far  as  inheriting  is  concerned.  The  old  cus- 
tom, "in  multis  deterior  est  conditio  feminarum  quam  mascu- 
lorum"  (Digest,  1, 5,  9),  ceases  in  ahnost  every  respect  to  be  true 
as  concerns  private  law. 

»  I,  47,  2;  II,  63,  1;  (/.  I,  41;  Longi,  "Cout.  de  Brabant,"  III,  205  (cited 
by  VidUt);  ChaisemaHin,  71. 

*  TmagiTia  de  Linange  chooses  the  guardian  who  assisted  her  in  her  con- 
tract of  marriage  in  1452:  AWrecht,  "Rappolst.  Urkundeub./'.IV,  464;  Perlile, 
m,  236  (Act  of  1100). 

'  In  Vienna  (Austria),  in  1340,  unmarried  women  are  freed  from  guardian* 
ship  at  Uie  age  of  fifty:  VioUetf  p.  290;  GidCf  p.  234;  among  the  Scandina- 
vians th^  come  of  age  at  twenty-five,  '' venia  sexus.'' 

*  Beaumanair,  IL27;  " Jost.,^'  p.  273;  "T.  A.  C,  Norm.,"  80,  6:  "Auv.," 
14, 2;  <^.,  however.  Charter  of  Amiens,  1190, 23  ("Ord.,"  XI,  264).  Opet,  p.  94, 
denies  that  there  is  in  this  a  remnant  of  the  guardianship  of  women.  See 
texts  cited  by  Ovet^  p.  55,  87,  18.  Laws  and  Statutes  of  Vaud,  1, 4, 1 :  ''Mar* 
ried  women  ana  unmarried  women  are  subject  to  a  continual  minority." 
8di8,  "Z.  S.  S.,  G.  A^"  1886,  141.  England:  equality  of  the  two  sexes: 
PoUoek  and  Maiiland,  L  465. 

*  like  gentlemen  ana  clericals,  the  woman  has  the  privilege  of  being  able 
to  defend  nerself  bv  means  of  an  attorney:  Beaumanoirj  IV,  31.  Cf.  as  to 
this  intervention  of  the  ''advocatus":  Beaumanoir,  II,  31;  X,  13;  XII,  6. 
C/.,  on  l^e  other  hand,  ''Femme  Marine,"  ed.  Salmon,  see  Table,  ''Jost.," 
p.  273  (she  can  give  a  guarantee);  "Gt.  C.  de  Fr.."  pp.  323,  350,  379,  389; 
''BouK.,"  3,  18;  "Auv.,"  1510,  13,  1;  *'F.  de  Morlaas,"  177,  etc.;  "Summa 
Nonn.7'  41  (delay  for  the  widow).  The  "Gr.  C.  de  Fr.,"  p.  216,  establishes 
the  fact  that  thxouefa  custom  in  the  lay  court  no  woman,  married  or  otherwise, 
shall  be imprisonedin  a  civil  case:  "Nov.,"  134, 9;  BoiUariCy  2,  6;  Gui  Pape^ 
"Qu.,"  256;  Masuer,  20,  1;  Imbertf  "Enchir.,"  see  "Femme"  and  the  note. 
The  privilege  by  virtue  of  which  women^  whether  married  or  not,  could  not 
be  compell^  by  phjrsical  means  in  a  civil  case,  was  sanctioned  by  the  Ordi- 
nance of  1667,  3^  8;  it  ceased  to  apply  when  a  tradeswoman  who  served  the 

Public  had  sisnea  a  bill  of  exchange  (excepting  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
arliament  of  Toulouse).  Femhre^  see  "Fenmie,  Contrainte  par  Corps"; 
Mtdin,  ibid,  Cf.  "Code  Comm.,"  113  (the  bill  of  exchange  is  the  equivalent 
of  a  simple  promise). 
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§  187.  VeUaUnum  Deerae  of  the  Senate.^  —  It  became  neces- 
sary,  howeveri  for  an  important  exception  to  the  principle  of  the 
equality  of  the  sexes  in  dvil  matters  to  be  introduced.  An  effort 
was  made  to  limit  the  capadty  of  the  woman  by  applying  to  her 
the  provisions  of  the  Velldanum  Decree  of  the  Senate;  the  woman, 
whether  married  or  not,  cannot  obligate  herself  for  another,  it 
was  said,  following  the  Roman  laws,  because  of  her  weakness  and 
her  inexperience  in  business.'  Neglected  for  a  long  time,  and 
almost  forgotten  in  the  South  itself,'  the  prohibition  of  interced- 
ing reappeared  as  a  consequence  of  the  renaissance  of  Roman 
law,^  and  was  propagated  in  the  countries  of  Customary  law,^ 
especially  in  the  fourteenth  century,  when  Boutillier  considers 
the  law  of  the  Consul  Vdlaus  as  bdng  in  full  force.'  But,  if  it 
triumphed  in  the  South  at  the  same  time  as  did  the  inalienability 
of  the  marriage  portion  elsewhere,  it  clashed,  on  the  one  hand, 
with  the  emancipation  of  the  unmarried  woman,  which  had  already 
been  realized,  and  on  the  other,  with  the  peculiar  situation  whidi 
the  woman  has  by  reason  of  the  system  of  joint  ownership;  in 
obligating  herself  on  behalf  of  her  husband,  the  head  of  the  joint 
ownership,  one  does  not  know  if  she  violates  the  Roman  law, 
which  held  as  being  especially  dangerous  the  intercession  in  the 
interest  of  the  husband,  or  whether  she  respects  that  law  from 
the  moment  when  the  interests  of  the  two  spouses,  separated 
under  the  marriage  portion  system,  are  here,  on  the  contrary, 

^  Ferrikre,  Ouyol, "  Diet,  de  dr.  Norm./'  see  "  Caution."  ProUmd,  *'  Mte. 
B.  I'appl.  du  e^natuscoiiaulte  Veil.,"  1772,  Gide,  p.  992.  MeynUd, ''  N.  R.  H.," 
Sept.-Oct.,  1001. 

•  It  was  not  disoovered  at  a  certain  giyen  time  that  woman  waa  weak  and 
inexperienced;  neither  did  people  3riela  to  the  superstition  of  the  Roman 
law;  but  the  organisation  oi  the  family  having  changed^  and  women  hav- 
i^  acquired  an  mdependent  position,  it  was  naturally  feared  that  they  would 
be  the  first  to  suffer  because  of  their  well-known  weakness. 

»  "L.  Rom.  Wis.,"  PoliZ,  2,  11,  1;  "Petrus,"  4,  63.  The  "BrachyloguSj" 
3,  10,  considers  the  Justinian  law.  In  '^Preuves,"  by  D.  FatMstfe.  decns  m 
which  women  are  participants  do  not  allude  to  the  Velleianum;  out,  as  a 
general  thing,  these  women  bind  themselves  on  their  own  account.  Cf. 
Gide,  2d  ed.,  386,  2;  GUusan,  7,  127,  1;  ''Montpellier"  (1204),  38:  the  dia- 
abiUtv  of  the  ^e  is  done  away  with  if  she  has  the  authority  of  ner  husband: 
"Tomouse,"  74  (valid  nving  of  surety).  Maauerj  29,  01;  the  woman  can 
renounce  the  benefit  of  the  Velleianum,  excepting  if  she  binds  herself  for  her 
husband.    Post,  "Auth.,"  ''Si  qua  MuHer";  ''Artois,"  33,  7. 

«  D.  VaiBuUe,  III,  344,  etc.;  2>.  Planeher,  ''Bourgogne,"  "Preuves,"  no. 
102  (in  1302);  Masuer,  29.  12:  Oui  Pape,  227;  Papon,  ^otaires,"  I,  654. 

•  Beaumanairj  43,  14,  22,  26,  28  (validity  of  the  giving  of  surety  by  the 
widow);  "Olim,'^'n,211(inl282);  "Qr.Cout.deFr.,^pTM3;  "Gout.  Not,," 
15;  Deimarea,  153. 

•  II,  29.  Cf.  I,  07,  p.  551.  Ahready  the  "L.  de  Jostioe,"  p.  273,  forbids 
women  to  intercede:  VioMy  "Et.  de  Saint  Louis,"  III,  192;  </.  PlanM, 
"T.  A.  C,  Bret." 
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mingled  together.^  Although  the  legal  theory  may,  on  principle, 
accept  the  VeUdanum,  it  does  not  succeed  in  causing  it  to  be 
practised;  renunciations  made  because  of  this  decree,'  which  are 
frequent  in  the  South,'  become  very  numerous  in  the  North,  and 
become  almost  the  general  practice;  ^  but  there  is  no  agreement 
as  to  their  efficaciousness,  and  especially  as  to  the  consequences 
of  their  omission.  In  order  to  put  an  end  to  these  difficulties, 
the  Edict  of  August,  1606,  finally  repealed  the  Decree,^  and  a 
little  later  the  ''  Lex  Julia,"  which  is  naturally  connected  with  the 
Velldanum,  was  repealed  in  its  turn  by  an  Edict  of  1664/    The 

^  BouMariCf  I,  07.  p.  551  (the  woman  does  not  benefit  by  the  Decree  of 
the  Senate,  unkas  sne  gives  up  the  community) :  ''Bretagne,  T.  A.  C"  68, 320 
(she  can  bind  herself  on  behalf  of  her  f ather,  ner  mother,  her  husband  or  her 
children):  Dunundin,  **De  Usur.,"  162.  The  Velleianum  is  not  applied  if 
the  funds  have  turned  out  to  benefit  the  community,  a  thing  whicn  is  pre* 
sumed:  Meynialf  p.  273,  n.  5. 

•  And  of  the  Authentics,  "Si  qua  MuUer"  ("Cod.  Just.,"  4. 29. 22;  "Not.," 
134, 8),  which  pronounced  the  nullity  oi  intercession  on  behau  of  the  husband, 
whereas  there  are  cases  in  which  mtercession  on  behalf  of  third  parties  is 
valid  (confirmation  at  the  end  of  two  years,  renunciation  by  the  mother  who 
ifl  a  guardian,  of  the  advantages  of  the  Decree  of  the  Senate) :  Girard,  p.  779; 
MetffwU^  "N.  R.  H.,"  1900,  108,  and  1901,  241,  and  espedaUy  Art.  3,  Sept., 
1900:  Gtde,  162.  405;  "£t.  de  Saint  Louis,''  III,  p.  215. 


*  ihey  <iate  l^ack  to  the  Roman  practice:  Dig.,  16, 1,  32, 4;  "Cod.  Just.," 
5^  35,  2  ("Auth.");  "MontpeUier,'^1204,  Art.  38;  kaxure,  ^'F.  de  B^am," 
p.  297;  '^Decis.  CapeUss  Tol.,"  q.  37,  29;  LaUea,  p.  183  (Italy);  "Siete 
hfft.,"  Table,  see  "MuUer  Fidejubens.^' 

«  "  Cartul.  de  Flines/'  35, 40,  etc.  (thirteenth  oentuiy) :  Meynial,  275;  Planid, 
"T.  A.  C,  Bret.,"  501,  473.  301.  The  "Close"  admits  the  vaKdiW  of  re- 
nunciations. Contra:  J.  de  Raoanis,  P.  de  BeUeperchBf  cited  by  Cinue  on 
the  "L.  ult.  C.  ad.  Sc.  Veil.";  /.  Fawre,  " Inst.,"  4,  7.  But  the  practice  after 
the  thirteenth  century  rejects  their  opinion.  Tiie  canon  law  pronounced 
itself  in  favor  of  this  upon  condition  that  the  renimdation  shoula  be  accom- 
panied by  an  oath  (Dig.  X,  28,  8,  twelfth  century);  G.  Durand  no  lonj^  even 
demands  an  oath  (2.  2,  9,  10).  As  to  the  necessity  of  the  "certioratio," 
cf.Mevnial,  Cf.  Itiauan  practice;  the  renunciation  is  allowed  as  a  general 
thing,  but  not  when  the  wonum  binds  herself  on  behalf  of  her  husband.  Tlie 
same  m  Spain:  Oide,  pp.  302,  326;  Meynial.  "In.  F." 

*  And  the  Authentic,  "Si  qua  Mulier."  Following  the  publication  of 
the  "Observ.  de  la  Renonc.  au  Vel.,"  by  Leehaseier  (reprinted  in  nis  "  ^uvres," 
1649):  a  snare  for  those  who  contract  with  women  when  through  malice 
or  ignorance  the  notaries  leave  out  the  clause  of  renunciation.  The  Edict  of 
Henry  IV,  drawn  up  by  Sillery,  who  was  probablv  assisted  by  Pasquier,  for- 
bade notaries  to  insert  any  renunciation  of  the  velleianum  and  of  the  other 
privileges  of  women  in  any  contracts  drawn  by  them  and  ordered  that  these 
contracts  diouid  have  the  same  effect  as  thougin  these  renunciations  had  been 
specified  therein:  "N^ron,"  II,  722.  The  Parliaments  of  the  South,  those 
ol  Rouen  and  Rennes,  refused  to. register  this  Edict  (Id.  Perpignan,  Coltnar). 
The  Ordinances  of  1683  and  1704  upheld  it  in  Brittany  and  Burgundy:  Dee^  ' 
jardine,  "Com.  le  S^natusconsulte  Vel.  EKspanit"  ("R.  crit./'  30,  148); 
0^  413;  Meynial,  "N.  R.  H.,"  1901,  Sept.-Oct.  As  to  the  evolution  of  the 
Gennan  law,  </.  CHde,  p.  274  (bibl.);  Demburg,  "Pand.,"  U,  228;  Meynitd, 
ioe.eit. 

'  Formeriy  there  was  very  often  a  confusing  of  the  Velleianimi  with  the 
'Lex  JuUa,"  and  by  the  "Lex  Julia  "  is  to  be  understood  the  inalienability  of 
the  marriage  portion,  even  when  made  with  the  consent  of  the  woman,  —  that 
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provisions  of  these  two  laws  were  of  no  effect,  however,  in  the 
countries  of  written  law^  and  in  Noimandy;^  the  Velleianum 
was  always  in  full  force  in  them;  it  only  disappeared  with  the 
pubUcation  of  Art  1125  of  the  Civil  Code  (Feb.  17, 1804).» 

§  188.  The  Same.  —  It  would  have  been  strange  if  the  ques- 
tion of  the  capacity  of  women  had  not  been  raised  under  the 
Revolution.^  Condoroet  brought  it  up  as  eariy  as  1787,  in  a  writ- 
ing where  he  maintained  that  "there  is  between  the  two  sexes  no 
difference  which  is  not  the  result  of  education.'^  This  paradox 
found  a  vehem^it  adversary  in  Mirabeau.'  Taking  their  stand  on 
a  more  practical  ground,  tlie  Memoriab  of  1789  were  concerned 
with  the  abolition  of  the  privileges  of  men  as  far  as  inheritance 
was  concerned;  the  exclusion  of  the  daughters  seemed  contrary 
to  natural  law;  the  Revolutionary  laws  did  away  with  it.  The 
woman  was  also  permitted  to  be  a  witness  in  the  dvil  acts  oi  life,' 
but  she  was  not  given  the  right  of  being  a  guardian,  nor  that  of 

is  to  say,  the  " Lex  Julia"  as  amended  by  Justinian.  The  Edict  of  ApriL  1664^ 
repealed  the  ''Lex  Julia"  in  the  Lyonnais,  MAoonnais,  Beaujolais  and  ForeB, 
district  of  written  law  under  the  Parliament  of  Paris;  it  held  in  the  inter- 
ests of  commerce  that  obligations  entered  into  by  women  should  be  validly 
binding  upon  the  land  included  in  the  marriage  portion  as  wdl  as  upon  the 
paraphernalia  i  Giddf  p.  412. 

1  The  ''Coutume  de  Toulouse/'  ''De  Debitis/'  2,  rejected  the  Velleianum 
as  well  as  the  inalienability  of  the  marriage  portion;  but  in  the  siscteenth 
century  it  was  no  longer  observed:  Cate22an,"  Arr.."  IV.  49;  Casaveteri,  fo. 
27:  Serrea,  ''Inst./'  p.  487  ei  8eq,;  Jtdien,  "Eldm.  de  Jur./'  p.  370;  BrtUon, 
"Diet.,"  see  "FWme/'  "Velldien";  HenryB,  IV,  8.  Ab  to  cases  in  which  the 
Velleianum  does  not  apply  in  the  South,  and  as  to  renundationa  of  the  advan- 
tages conferred  by  the  Decree  of  the  Senate  (which  were  valid  on  condition 
of  "certioratio"),  <^.  Fenikre,  see  "Velldien."  "Renonciation,"  and  authors 
cited:  Imbert,  "£kiohirid./'  see  "Femme";  Meynial,  "N.  R.  H./'  1901,  Sept.- 
Oct. 

'  As  to  the  application  of  the  Velleianum  in  Normandy,  <^.  Froland,  "M^ 
moire,"  1722;  Colin,  "N.  R.  H.  "  1892,  p.  436.  The  Norman  books  of  Cus- 
toms, and  even  the  "Coutume  de  Normandie,"  are  silent  upon  the  subject  of 
the  Velleianum,  —  an  obvious  proof  that  this  Roman  law  was  only  intro- 
duced into  Normandy  through  the  combined  action  of  doctrine  and  juris- 
prudence; the  disabihty  caused  by  the  Velleianum  was  a  loecal  outcome 
of  the  Norman  law:  Gide,  397.  Also  a  renunciation  of  the  Decree  of  the 
Senate  is  prohibited  in  Norman  law.  An  obligation  contracted  by  a  woman 
in  violation  of  the  Velleianum  is  null  and  void  of  absolute  right.  In  the 
South  letters  of  resoisdon  are  required:  Froland,  p.  154;  /mWf,  •  Enohirid.," 
see  "Femme." 

*  Robert,  "Capacity  des  Femmes  av.  et  Dep.  la  L.,  17  Niv.,  an.  II,"  1813. 

«  Sagnac,  251,  368. 


author 

sans 

&  Lire  aux  Femmes." 

•  Law  of  Sept.  20,  1792,  3, 1;  VwUet,  "N.  R.  H.,"  1890,  715.  The  Law  of 
the  7th  Dec.,  1897,  allowed  women  to  be  witnesses  to  oertifioateB  of  birth, 
death  and  marriage,  and  to  notarial  deeds. 
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taking  part  in  the  council  of  the  family.^  Still  more,  political 
rights  were  refused  her.'  One  is  well  aware  how  this  last  point 
has  raised  difficulties  in  modem  legislations.'  On  the  other  hand, 
the  dvil  equality  between  the  woman  (unmarried)  and  the  man 
is  acquired  in  an  absolute  manner.^ 

1  Idem,  according  to  the  dvil  Code. 

*  Law  of  June  10,  1703:  vote  of  women  as  to  the  partition  of  rights  of 
commons. 

»  "Gr.  Encr^cL,"  see  "Femme";  Bridd,  "Mdlanges  F6minist«L"  1897: 
Ostrogcnkiy   "ur,  des  Femmes/'  1894;  Lamyf  "La  Fenmie  de  Demain, 
1901. 

*  There  is  no  longer  any  thou^t  of  wpomting  guardians  for  them:  they 
are  left  toprovide  them  for  themsdves.  C/.  the  "  procuratores  "  of  the  Roman 
women:  Vicero,  **Pro  Qecina,''  V,  14. 
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Topic  14.   Guabdianship  and  Custody 


i  180.  Guardianship  of  Minora  during 
the  Barbaxian  Period. 

§  190.  Suiq>en8ion  of  Actions  by  or 
agaiDst  the  Minor. 

101.  Intervention  of  the  State. 

102.  Feudal  Law. 

103.  Seigniorial  Protection. 

104.  The  Lease  of  Fiefs. 

105.  Rights  of  the  Guardian. 

106.  Obtigations. 

107.  Nobfeman's  Custody. 

108.  Plebeian  Custody. 
100.  Citizen's  Custody. 
200.  Modem  Guardiiuiship. 


i  201.  In  France  every  Guardianship 
is  Appointive. 

i202.  Powere  of  the  Guardian. 
203.  Guarantees  in  the  Interest  of 
the  Minor. 

i204.  The  RevoluticMiary  Law. 
205.  The  Question  of  the  Capacity 

of  the  Minor. 
206.  The  Barbarian  Majori^. 
§  207,  208.  Under  the  Feudal  SysteoL 
S  200,  210.  Emancipation  of  Minors 

under  Guardianship. 
§§  211-214.  Persons   who   have    at- 
tained   Majority    and    are 
under  a  Disability. 


§  189.  Ouairdianship  of  BCinors  durinir  the  Barbarian  Period. 
—  Greimanic  guardianship^  is  nothing  more  than  the  ''mun- 
dium/'  or  domestic  power,'  in  its  application  to  the  minor  whose 
father  is  dead.'  One  must  be  careful  not  to  see  therdn,  as  has 
been  done  only  too  often,  an  institution  established  in  the 
interest  of  the  minor  with  the  object  of  saving  him  from  the 
consequences  of  hb  weakness  and  inexperience.^  This  is  a 
power  and  a  right  which  is  entirely  for  the  benefit  of  the  family, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  entirely  for  the  profit  of  the  head  of  the 


^  See  especially  Heuder,  SS  23-27,  and  S8  165-171. 

'  If  a  collective  guardiansiup  exercised  bv  the  "l^ppe"  ousted,  especially 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons  (cf.  Jschroeder  ancf  authors  cited)  it  was  not  long 
before  this  ^ardianship  passed  to  the  family,  the  ''Sippe"  keeping  at  the 
most  a  special  ria^t  of  supervision:  qf,  Heuder,  \  130,  11,  p.  4985  (authors 
cited:  Brunner,  ''Zi  S.  S.,  G.  A.,"  Ill,  49:  Amira,  ''Erbenfolise,"  84, 149,  208: 
Gierke, "  Genossenschaftsr.,"  1, 22, 44;  '*  Erbrecht  u.  Vicinenreoht," '' Z.  R.  G./' 
XII,  487).  Also:  Picker,  "Erbenfolge,"  jxuHm;  Anwra,  "Recht,"  {  53 
et  MO. 

'  The  death  of  the  mother  does  not  alter  the  paternal  power  in  the  least. 
C/.,  however,  '' Wigl.''  4,  2,  13  (second  marriage  of  the  father,  possibility  of  a 
guardianship).  —  Tnere  are  even  found  after  this  in  Germany  oases  of.  guar- 
dians acting  for  minors  who  are  under  the  paternal  power  (in  1279,  1488); 
partition:  alienation  of  the  child's  possessions. 

*  If  the  Roman  stamp  is  observable  in  the  laws  of  the  'Visigoths,  4,  3, 
and  of  the  Burgundians,  85  (cf.  Papim,  36),  the  Lombard  law  seems  to  be  an 
accurate  expression  of  the  old  Germanic  law;  from  reading  the  laws  of  "  liut.." 
58,  74,  75,  99, 117,  149,  where  the  question  of  minors  is  oealt  with,  one  would 
say  that  guardianship  had  no  existence.  They  find  a  protection,  not  in 
guardianship,  but  in  the  principle  that  the  minor  shall  not  be  allowed  to 
cause  injury  to  himself  through  his  own  acts;  his  rights  lie  dormant  until 
his  minority.  When  some  act  is  absolutely  necessary  applioation  has  to  be 
made  to  his  lelativeB:  ''Liut.,"  75. 
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latter.^  Thenceforth,  the  only  guardianship  which  is  recognized  is 
thepropritUzy  guardianship  by  agnates,'  that  is  to  say,  guardianship 
conferred  by  custom  upon  the  nearest  male  relative,  for  example, 
the  elder  brother.'  It  is  for  the  latter  the  means  of  protecting  his 
rights,  especially  with  regard  to  the  possessions  of  the  minor;  and 
this  power  consbts  in  exercising  these  rights  almost  as  if  the 
minor  had  no  existence.^  The  agnate  sees  therein  an  advantage, 
and  not  a  duty;  he  takes  possession,  if  he  wishes,  without  any 
other  formality,  of  the  person  and  possessions  of  the  minor;  but 
he  is  free  to  renounce  the  guardianship  in  the  same  way  as  an 
heir  has  the  power  to  give  up  the  inheritance  which  accrues  to 
him;  *  if  he  does  not  exercise  it,  he  does  not  incur  any  responsibil- 
ity.* Over  the  person  of  the  minor  he  has,  on  principle,  the  same 

'  Xatcraal  fluardUniMp  was  borrowed  from  the  Roman  law  by  the  law 
of  the  Vidgoths,  4,  3,  3;  3,  1,  7,  and  by  the  law  of  the  Buivundes,  59,  85)  so 
long  as  the  mother  does  not  many  a^ain,  ''nulla  ei  parentma  pneponatur"), 
^.  "Bai.."  8, 7.  In  the  pure  Germanic  law  the  mother  who  is  under  guardian- 
ship oould  not  have  the  ''mundium"  over  her  children.  There  is  no  trace 
of  maternal  guardianship  in  the  '^Sachsenspieger':  Heusler^  II,  452.  The 
"Bdsits"  of  the  widow  and  of  her  children  does  not  imply  a  guardianship 
exercised  by  her;  the  widow  who  lives  with  her  ohildren  has  their  custody , 
brings  them  up.  administers  the  common  patrimony,  and  acts  with  the 
autboriiation  ot  ner  own  guardian;  but  the  children  have  no  guardian :  " Sach- 
sensp.,"  3,  76,  1;  rf,  1,  23,  3  and JL  11;  StMe,  IV,  435.  Among  the  Scandi- 
navians and  Vie  Anglo-Saxons  "Hloth./'  6,  *'  Ina,''  38,  the  widow  has  only  a 
ri|ht  of  custodv,  without  any  of  the  efiPects  of  the  ''mundium."  —  Afterwards 
this  power  in  tact  becomes  changed  into  a  guardianship  at  law,  when  guar- 
diaoBhip  becomes  an  institution  for  the  protection  of  the  minor.  In  Germany 
she  is  then  given  fellow  guardians,  she  is  compelled  to  promise  not  to  remany 
and  not  to  invoke  the  Vdleianum  Decree  of  tne  Senate:  StobbCf  IV,  434  et  8eq. 

*  These  relatives  are  guardians  bv  birth;  the  old  Germanic  law  does  not 
reoognice  any  appointed  guardian;  the  will  is  unknown  in  this  law,  and,  as  a 
oonaequence,  there  cannot  be  an^  testamentary  guardian;  as  to  the  guardian 
who  is  appomted,  he  does  not  exist  either,  because  it  is  not  the  place  of  the 
State  to  designate  the  head  of  the  familv;  the  transmission  of  the  "  mundium" 
takes  place  by  virtue  of  the  Custom:  a,  Brunner,  {  63. 

'  "Proximus  patenuB  generationis,^'  says  the  ''L.  Sax.,"  44;  "Burg./'  59, 
85,2;  "Wis.,"  4j  3,  3;  "Sachsensp.,"  I,  23,  1  and  45,  1;  "Cap.  Worm,''  829, 
e.  4.  The  oitler  m  which  the  relatives  are  summoned  is  the  same  for  guardian- 
ship as  for  inheritance.  Disabilities  are  the  same  as  with  respect  to  inheri- 
tance: women,  foreigners,  monks,  or  clericals,  people  of  feeble  mind  (7).  — 
If  there  are  no  relatives  on  the  father's  side,  tnen  at  a  rather  early  period 
the  r^tives  on  the  maternal  side  are  called  upon:  "Form.  Salom.,"  14: 
"Sdiwabensp^"  59;  "Augsburg,"  98,  1;  Kraut,  I,  170. 

*  Heuder  II,  453. 

'  In  whicn  case  it  devolves  upon  the  next  degree.  But  at  an  early  period, 
n  there  were  no  closely  related  agnate,  the  guaraianship  by  appointment  was 
"sorted  to:  "L.  Pap.  Pipp.,"  5;  '^Wis.,"  4, 3,  3;  "Sachsensp.,^^1, 42, 2.  Sub- 
B^enUy  devolution  was  rejected  out  of  hatred  for  usufructuarv  guardian- 
^P-~Has  the  agnate  a  right  to  grant  the  "mundium"  to  a  third  party? 
Ontside  of  the  quite  special  case  in  which  he  marries  his  ward  (cf.  example  m 
yiolUt)  this  seems  to  us  to  be  very  doubtful.  C/.,  however,  Arati/,  I,  215; 
5«*e,  IV,  434. 

'  Ais  there  was  danger  of  bis  negligence  compromising  the  rights  of  the 
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rights  as  the  father;  the  same  word,  "mundiiun/'  is  used  to  dedg- 
nate  the  paternal  authority  aad  the  authority  of  the  guardian, 
from  which  it  follows  that  they  have  the  same  consequences^ 
(correction,^  consent  to  marriage,  etc.).  The  posiessioiift  of  the 
minor  are  mingled  with  those  of  the  guardian.  It  is  a  sort  of  pre- 
inheritance  by  which  the  latter  profits.  If  it  is  an  exaggeration  to 
say,  especially  with  regard  to  more  recent  law,  that  the  guardian 
becomes  the  owner  of  the  possessions  of  the  minor,  because  he 
must  restore  them,  at  the  same  time  this  formula  gives  a  fairly 
accurate  idea  of  what  his  rights  are.'  He  has  the  administration 
and  the  enjoyment  of  these  possessions;  ^  all  the  income  of  the 
minor,  and,  as  a  consequence,  every  acquisition  made  with  this 
income,  belongs  to  him;  it  is  sufficient  if  he  restores  the  property 
which  belongs  to  the  ward  at  the  time  of  the  latter's  majority 
("Possessions  of  a  minor  neither  increase  nor  decrease");  ^  he  has 
a  right  to  alienate  movables;  ^  if  he  cannot  dispose  of  the  immov- 
ables in  such  a  way  that  the  deed  can  be  opposed  to  the  minor/ 
it  is  less  with  the  object  of  protecting  the  latter  than  as  a 
consequence  of  the  rights  of  the  family;  he  is  scarcely  more 

family,  one  can  readily  underatand  that  the  agnates  were  able  to  bring  about 
his  discharge,  or,  rather,  to  discharge  him  themselves.  But  there  is  no  men- 
tion of  this  in  the  documents.  The  ''Sachsenspiegel/'  1, 41,  takes  for  granted 
the  dischai|;e  of  the  faithless  guardian  ('^Balmunt")  only  as  far  as  the  guitf^ 
dianship  of  women  is  oonoemed.  CJ.  Roman  law^  Girard^  p.  215.  —  The 
intervention  of  the  relatives  according  to  the  barbarian  laws  only  takes  place 
if  the  minor  should  marry  (and  in  such'  a  case  as  this  he  would  ordinarily  be 
released  from  guardianship)  or  when  it  becomes  necessary  for  him  to  alienate 
his  immovables:  "Sax./'  43:  ''Roth./'  160,  182,  195-7,  207;  Chrimm,  6; 
"liut. ''  75,  120;  Schoepflin,  ''Alsat.  Diplom.,"  676  (in  868). 

»  "Div.  Imper.,"  817,  c.  16  ("Cap.,"  6d.  Bor.,  1, 273).  Education:  5to66e, 
IV,  448. 

'  This  right  was  restricted  at  an  early  period  in  the  case  of  the  guardian 
who  was  punished  by  losing  his  guardianship  if  he  inflicted  any  bad  treat- 
ment upon  his  ward:  "Burg.,"  66;  "Roth.,"  195,  197;  "Liut./'  12,  31, 120; 
"Wi8^'^4,  5,  1;  "Schwabenspi^l,"  I,  190. 

>  Cf.  Roman  guardianship:  (Hrardin,  "N.  R.  H.,"  1889,  2. 

«  "Tutela  Usufructuaria,"  "Sachsensp.,"  I,  11,  23.    He  does  not  have  to 
furnish  any  i 
guardianship: 

449, 8;  Huber 

the  guardian  only  one-tenth  of  the  income. 

»  ChaUemartin,  "Prov.,"  p.  326. 

*  The  minor  could  not  claim  them  against  third  parties  (po8<,  "System  of 
Movable  Property"):  it  is  even  doubtful  whether  the  personal  responsibility 
of  the  guardian  could  be  involved  in  this  manner.  QT.,  however,  to  the 
contrary,  "Burj.,"  85. 

'  Excepting  in  oases  of  necessary  alienation:  in  order  to  support  the  ward 
in  times  of  want,  in  order  to  pay  the  hereditary  debts  at  a  time  when  immov- 
ables could  be  seized  for  debts:  "liut^"  149  (authorisation  by  the  Judge); 
"T.  A.C.,  Norm./'  7,  4,  78;  Brunner,  Table,  see  "MOndel/' 
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free  to  dispose  of  his  own  movables.  He  haa  the  power  to  col- 
lect daims  included  in  the  hereditary  estates  of  the  minor;  on 
the  other  hand,  he  is  held  liable  for  the  corresponding  debts. 
The  contracts  of  the  minor  do  not  bind  him/  but  he  is  respon- 
sible for  the  torts  of  the  former,  because  of  his  ''mundium," 
even  out  of  his  own  personal  poissessions.^  Finally,  the  guardian 
does  not  roprotont  the  minor;  he  can  only  act  in  his  own 
name  on  behalf  of  the  minor.'  The  functions  of  the  guardian 
do  not  change  when,  having  attained  his  majority,  the  ward  con- 
tinues to  live  with  him  and  does  not  claim  his  inheritance;  ^  it 
may  happen  that  the  ward  becomes  capable  from  this  time,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  child  imder  a  disability;  but  the  guardian  does  not 
cease  to  have  the  use  of  the  ward's  fortune,  and  he  is  not  held 
liable  for  the  obligations  which  the  latter  may  contract,  unless  he 
has  taken  a  part  in  their  formation. 

§  190.  Suspension  of  Aetiona  by  or  against  the  Minor.^  — 
Under  these  conditions  the  capacity  of  the  minor  is  nil;  he  has  not 
the  right  to  sue  and  cannot  be  sued.  The  rights  whidi  he  can  have 
do  not  come  into  existence  until  his  majority,  and,  consequently, 
eveiy  proceeding  in  which  he  is  an  interested  party  must  lie  dor^ 
mant  until  that  time.  His  guardian  does  not  have  to  represent 
him;  *  he  acts  in  hb  own  name  and  on  his  own  account.  More- 
over, representation  in  court  is  forbidden  on  principle;  to  have 
attempted  it  by  way  of  an  exception  in  this  case  would  have  been 
to  run  the  risk  of  compromising  the  interests  of  the  minor.  These 
motives,  together  with  the  insu£5ciency  of  the  organization  of 
guardianship,  assured  the  old  rule  a  long  duration.  But  as  early 
as  the  second  dynasty  of  kings  it  became  necessary  to  improve  it  by 

»  "Burg.,"  87,  1,  2. 

'  On  principle,  compoeitions  due  by  reason  of  torts  of  which  the  minor 
has  been  a  victim  belong  to  him:  "Cap.,"  819,  5;  "Sachsensp.,"  II,  66,  1. 
ty.  5(o66«,  IV,  463. 

'  From  which  it  follows  that  the  minor,  having  come  of  age,  is  not  respon- 
sible for  debts  contracted  by  the  guardian.  If  the  guardian  has  received  a 
oompodiion  which  was  due  the  mmor,  the  latter,  having  come  of  age,  is  not 
l^d  bound  to  keep  the  peace  made  by  the  guaroian;  he  is  allowed  to  cairv 
out  vengeance,  which  places  the  guarman  under  the  necessity  of  giving  back 
the  composition:  Brunner,  **Z,  S.S.,  G.  A.,"  Ill,  74, 1;  Homeyer,  "Sacbs^isp.," 
m  2  ^1. 

*'  Fribowg  ("Stftdtrodel"),  §  34;  ''Sachsensp.,"  I,  42:  after  the  age  of 
twelve  years  the  child  can  dispense  with  a  guardian,  but  he  may  also  keep  his 
guardian  until  he  attains  the  age  of  twenty-one. 

*  Schroeder,  p.  314;  Pollock  and  MaiOand,  II,  440:  "the  parol  demur" 


however, 
Wolf,  "55.  Y.  K.,"  1885,  3,  " 
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new  touches,  to  so  great  an  extent  did  it  injure  third  parties.^ 
The  Capitulary  of  819  allowed  the  compulsory  appearance  in 
court  of  a  child  less  than  twelve  years  old  who  had  taken  the  prop- 
erty of  another,  and  his  condemnation  to  pay  the  ccHnposition 
C'excepto  fredo")*  The  Capitulary  of  Worms,  829,  assumed  that 
those  who  took  the  property  of  another  transferred  it  to  minors 
so  as  to  prevent  the  owner  from  making  use  of  his  daim,  because 
no  one  could  plead  against  a  minor;  it  decided  that  the  father  or 
the  guardian  should  be  the  legal  representative  of  the  nunor  in 
-every  litigation,  excepting  when  the  "hereditas  parentum"  was 
involved;  in  this  there  remained  in  existence  the  primitive  system 
of  suspension  of  process.  Only  in  the  thirteenth  century  does  it 
begin  to  be  pven  up;  actions  for  possession  are  allowed  in  view 
of  their  provisional  character.'  At  last,  in  1330,  an  ordinance 
abolished  the  old  law;  thenceforth,  minors  could  be  made  parties 
"in  causa  proprietaria  vel  reali";  they  had  appointed  for  tiiem  a 
guardian  or  custodian  "in  litem,"  with  the  assistance  of  whom 
they  could  be  sued  without  postponing  the  settiement  of  the  case; 
for  it  had  been  noticed  that  the  privilege  which  they  had  enjoyed 
had  reacted  against  them;  they  ran  the  risk  of  losing  their  rights, 
because  the  proofs  had  perished  and  in  a  general  way  the  ren- 
dering of  justice  was  found  to  be  impeded  by  this  delay.* 
This  special  guardian  finally  came  to  be  confused  with  the  ordi- 

»  "L.  Rib.,"  81.  On  the  texts,  qf.  KratU,  I,  133;  II,  114;  Rwe,  I.  200: 
WaiU,  "V.  G.,"  IIP,  281;  Amira,  "K.  V.  J.,"  1875, 430:  Brunner,  "Z.  V.  R.,'^ 
I,  333;  "liut.,"  78;  "Quaet.  et  Mon.,"  27:  "T.  A.  C,  Nonn.,"  6:  the  minor 
cannot  "probare  seu  defendere  sua  manu."    C/.  7.  3;  74;  BeaumanoiTj  III, 


1:  "Et.  de  Saint  Louis,"  I,  78;  "Olim,"  II,  240;  "Sty!.  Pari.,"  17,  2;  '*Gr. 
C.  de  Fr.,"  II,  "Des  Mineun";  BouUxricA,  93;  Loyiet,  187:  Roffueau,  see 
"Loi  Outr6e";  "Summa  Nonn.,"  42.  Cf.  Prinoiple  aoooraing  to  which 
ordinary  prescriptions  do  not  run  against  minors:  ''Fois  de  B6am,"  p.  Id3 
(40  years).  Neither  prescription  nor  usucaption  run  aipdnst  a  minor:  Bait- 
karic,  I.  92,  p.  521. 

>  "Ord.,''^  II,  63;  laambert,  IV,  885;  Ixnnd,  187;  Beawmanair.  XVI.  3; 
"  Const,  du  Ch&telet,"  2. — The  Ordinance  of  1330  mentions  a  particular  fact 
which  had  drawn  the  attention  of  the  ''gentes  parlamenti"  to  the  disadvaD- 
tagfis  which  resulted  from  the  excessive  prolongation  of  lawsuits  Qoes  of  titles, 
death  of  witnesses).  Formerly  this  rule  haof  fewer  disadvantages  becaiue 
minority  ended  at  the  age  of  12.  As  to  the  precedents  for  the  Ordinance  of 
1330,  cf. '' Jost.,"  p.  131.  As  to  the  application  of  the  Ordinance  of  1330,  cf- 
"Gr.  C.  de  Fr.,"  II,  32,  p.  378:  there  is  found  one  action  in  the  year  17, 
that  is  to  say,  1317:  but  rf.  pp.  370, 387,  ''T.  A.  C,  Bret.,"  76.  The  Addenda 
of  Attfreri  to  the  '^Stil.  Pari./'  17,  established  this  change:  Bautaric,  I.  93, 
p.  527  (ed.  1603),  however,  still  reports  the  old  rule.  —  In  England,  the  D^ 
murrer  of  the  Parol"  was  only  abolished  in  1830. 
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nary  guardian  whose  idle  consisted  formerly  in  representing  the 
minor.^ 

§  191.  Intervention  of  the  State.  —  Such  a  state  of  things  as- 
sures guardians  for  rich  minors;  poor  ones  will  often  lack  them. 
It  would  not  be  a  rare  thing  to  see  minors  forsaken  by  their  rela- 
tives; it  might  also  happen  that  there  were  no  male  descendants. 
Que  resource  was  left  to  these  poor  creatures;  it  was  to  place 
themsdves  under  the  "  mundium  "  of  the  king.'  With  the  second 
dynasty  of  kings  one  sees  the  king  establish  himsdf  as  the  defender 
of  the  widow  and  the  orphan;  p^haps  one  might  even  be  justified 
in  saying  that,  on  principle,  the  royal  '' mundium '^  extends  over 
than  as  over  strangers,  without  ihw  having  to  ask  for  it,  so  much 
so  that  he  gives  them  guardians  chosen  by  himself  or  by  his  judges, 
and  chosen,  naturally  enough,  from  among  the  maternal  relatives.' 
But  this  is  an  exceptional  case;  the  oi^pinization  of  the  protection 
of  the  minor  is  still  rudimentary;  the  State  limits  itself  to  punish- 
ing those  who  abuse  this  weakness  of  his.  It  does  not  exercise 
any  control  over  lawful  guardians.^ 

§  192.  Fendal  Law.^  —  The  proprietary  guardianship  of  barba- 

Tf  n,  502.  shows  how  Germaii  practice  remedied  the  disadvantages 

which  held  the  rights  of  minors  in  suspension;  in  case  of  alienation 

of  the  lands  of  a  minor  or  lands  belonging  to  his  relatives,  for  which  his  con- 

Bent  was  required,  security  was  given  to  the  grantee  in  view  of  the  supposition 

tiiat  the  minor  xnight  pleml  his  rights  (ex.  1259,  1293,  1302,  ''amioi  reoog- 

norerunt  esse  proncua'')*    From  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century 

the  puaidian  acted  in  the  name  of  the  cmld:  at  Magdeburg  he  can  dispose 

of  las  acquests :  for  personal  belonging  he  has  to  have  the  consent  oi  his 

relatives.    In  tne  same  wav  the  guardian  is  allowed  to  contract  debts  in  the 

name  of  the  minor;  formerly  there  was  no  need  for  him  to  do  this  because  he 

had  to  support  the  minor  out  of  his  own  personal  belongings:  when  he  lost 

a  ria^t  to  the  issues  he  had  to  have  some  resources,    such  rights  as  these 

conferred  upon  a  guardian  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  oontrollinA 

tutelary  administration  (reinvestment  of  immovables  which  were  alienated, 

annual  accounts). 

«  "Cap.  Langob.j"  782^5;  802,  5;  801-813;  810,  20;  801,  813,  c.  2,  eto. 

without 
ft 


>  HeusUr 
of  the  rule 


Lower  Empire  contained  protective  provisions  for  widows  and  orphans. 

'  Heuslir,  II.  483,  denies  the  existence  of  the  high  guardianship  C'Ober- 
Tormundsohaft'')  of  the  king,  which  was  rather  generally  admitted:  cf.  Kraut, 
If  61(etc. 

*  The  action  of  the  Stato  was  not  felt  for  a  Ions  time.  Thus  in  Switzer- 
land the  complaint  of  the  nunor  against  the  guardian  became  possible  only 
in  the  thirteenth  centurv,  and  then,  again,  omy  in  towns;  a  supervision  of 
the  guardian  by  the  pubfie  authorities  only  dates  from  the  sixteenth  century: 
Hwir,  IV,  515.  In  Germany  there  are  town  statutes  rdating  to  guardian- 
Bhb  iAd  the  control  exercised  by  the  Council  of  the  Town,  etc.:  Breslau, 
1339;  "Ord.,"  1548.  1577;  Colleges  of  Wards,  Nuremberg,  1399,  eto. 

*  Cf,  especially  IrArhoia  de  JvbaifwiUef  op.  and  loe.  eU.  There  is  scarcely 
ioy  subject  with  regard  to  which  the  interference  of  opposed  lines  of  thouji^t 
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rian  times  had  not  disappeared  at  the  time  of  the  feudal  period; 
it  was  applied  to  fiefs  under  the  name  of  lease;  at  the  same  time, 
guardianehip  by  appointmenty  which  was  scarcely  known,  became 
organized,  thanks  to  the  king  and  the  LordsnJustices,  who  con- 
tinued the  work  of  the  Prankish  princes  and  developed  it  more 
and  more  with  the  assistance  of  Roman  precedents.^  This  double 
^stem  became  complicated  by  the  addition  of  seigniorial  proiedr 
tion,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  taking  back  of  the  fief  by  the  lord  who 
had  granted  it,  because  the  minor  could  not  render  him  feudal 
services.'  This  was  a  confiict  between  the  interest  of  the  lord, 
that  of  the  family,  and  that  of  the  minor,  which  was  often  settled 
in  a  very  simple  manner  by  plurality  of  guardianships; '  the  minor 
had  as  many  guardians  as  he  had  kinds  of  property,  which  was 
possible  because  the  first  concern  was  not  the  protection  of  the 
minor.  As  progress  was  made  towards  this  idea,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  urge  the  opposite  principle  of  unity  of  guardianship.  The 
lord  was  the  first  to  lose  his  rights,  because  the  histoiy  of  the  fief 
can  be  summed  up,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  continuous  disposses- 
sion of  the  lord  by  the  vassal;  the  prerogatives  of  the  family  stood 
their  ground  longer;  but  during  the  monarchic  period  an  ahnost 
complete  revolution  had  taken  place  in  favor  of  the  minor,  realiz- 
ing Beaumanoir's  formula,  13, 12:  "By  common  law,  the  lord  (we 
would  say  the  State)  is  bound  to  protect  the  rights  of  all  those  who 
are  under  age."  * 
§  193.   Seigniorial  Proteotlon  ^  was  less  a  guardianship  than  a 

and  inacouraoy  of  terminology  m  documents  have  created  more  difficulties 
for  the  legal  historian. 

^  BeaumanovTy  XVI,  2:  "In  the  common  law  everybody  under  age  is  in 
the  custody  of  the  lord  within  whose  jurisdiction  he  may  be."  From  whence 
it  follows  that  the  lord  should  appoint  a  guardian  for  an^rbody  who  has  not  a 
legal  guardian,  and,  if  he  should  not  find  any,  he  should  himself  serve  as  guar- 
dian: P.  de  FarUaineSf  14, 6, 18.  This  finally  became  the  only  form  of  custody 
through  ftiM"Tni"g  the  form  of  Roman  guardianship.  Cf.  Pollock  and  Mair 
land,  II,  443. 

<  Normandy,  Brittany.  Elsewhere  seigniorial  custody  is  subsidiary  to 
the  lease  and  is  not  clearly  distinguished  from  conferred  custody  or  guardian- 
ship instituted  by  the  lord  justice. 

'  Stohbe  IV  441. 

*  "Cap.',''  802,  6;  805,  24;  806,  3;  P.  de  Fontaines,  14,  18;  "  Jost.,"  p.  68; 
"L.  d.  Droiz,"  921. 

*  Du  Cange,  see  "Custodia,''  "Gustos'';  Bagueau,  see  "Garde  Noble 
RoyaJe";  Beaumanoir,  16  (banns  and  custodies).  Norman  books  of  Cus- 
toms ("Summa,"  31,  "Gr.  C,"  33),  and  English  authors;  BlacksUme,  PoUoek 
and  MaiOand.,  I,  299.  De  Fort,  "Garde  Noble  Royale  en  Norm.,"  1691; 
D'ArboisdeJubainviUe, p. 420]  "Bret.. T.  A. C," 230;  "N.C.," 78 ("assise "of 
buying  back,  1276);  D^Argeritri  on  this  art.;  Planiol,  p.  470.  —  The  "libri 
Feudues"  ao  not  mention  seigniorial  custody.  —  As  to  "Anevelle"  and 
the  survivals  of  it  in  German  law,  cf,  Stobbe,  §  119,  XV,  texts  and  bibl.;  "  Auctor 
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taking  back  of  the  fief  by  the  lord,  a  taking  back  which  was  at 
first  absolute,  and  then  temporary  (cf.  feudal  confiscation  and 
seizure),  because  the  minor  vassal  was  incapable  of  rendering  the 
feudal  services  (for  want  of  men).  It  was  connected  with  the  per- 
sonal custody  of  the  minor  and  the  "custodia  orphani"  (Nor- 
mandy): the  wards  had  to  be  brought  up  "in  bonis  domibus"; 
they  would  be  devoted  to  the  lord  with  whom  their  youth  had 
been  passed,  and  the  latter  would  treat  them  as  his  own  sons.^  In 
the  sixteenth  century  these  feudal  ideas  were  forgotten;  the  lord 
had  only  the  custody  of  his  vassal  as  an  exception  C  Normandie," 
217).  This  custody,  outside  of  rights  over  the  person  of  the 
minor,*  assured  him,'  perhaps  for  many  years,  the  revenues  of  the 
fief;  ^  and  in  this  way  it  was  not  without  danger  for  the  minor  and 
the  family;  they  had  always  to  take  care  lest  this  use  should  be  the 
forerunner  of  an  absolute  despoliation,  at  which  unscrupulous 
lords  would  not  hesitate  if  the  occasion  were  presented  them,  al- 
though it  might  be  illegal.^    For  the  lord  himself  the  custody  was 

Vetus,"  I,  07;  "SchwabenspiegeV  II,  47,  101.  —  There  has  been  a  desire, 
which  seems  to  us  erroneous,  to  connect  the  seigniorial  custody  or  lease 
with  the  avowery  of  the  churches.  Still  less  is  it  derived  from  the  royal 
"mundium"  which  would  have  passed  to  the  lords,  for  this  ''mundium''  is 
exerased  only  if  therts  are  no  relatives,  whereas  the  seigniorial  custody  ex- 
cludes the  rights  of  relatives. 

^  ^'T.  A.  C.,  Norm.,''  11:  justification,  under  the  form  of  a  dialogue  of  the 
preference  given  to  the  lord  over  the  mother  and  collaterals:  ^'N.  C,"  213: 
Glamnllef  7,  9.  Case  in  which  the  vassal  has  several  lords;  the  custody  of 
the  person  belongs  to  the  liege  lord,  that  of  each  fief  to  the  lord  granting  it: 
in  Normandy  the  duke,  when  he  has  the  custody  '^  rations  ducatus,''  takes 
all  the  fiefs  and  escheats  of  the  minor:  "  Summa,"  31,  6.  Privileged  Custody 
oftheKing:  Pollock  and  MaiOand,  I,  S02;  Bractan,  {o,S7;  ''Charter  of  1215,^' 
c.  37.  43. 

'  Marriage  of  daughters  (consent  of  relatives):  "Summa,''  31;  "A.  C, 
Picaidie,"  ed.  Marnier,  p.  6,  68;  *'Ord.,"  1246,  2;  "Const.  Sic,"  3,  23,  1: 
f^h.  de  Navarre,  86;  Labotdaye,  ''Cond.  d.  Femmes,"  p.  256;  Pollock  ana 
MaiSani,  I,  300  (marriage  of  sons);  Bracton,  fo  89:  ''vendere  maritagium.'' 

'  Lojfid,  4,  3,  24.  The  lucrative  character  comes  out  strongly  in  the 
power  of  transmitting  the  custodv  to  testamentary  executors  (Littleton,  §  123), 
of  conferring  it  upon  some  one  (OlanviUe,  7,  10),  and  of  selling  it  at  auction 
("Ord."  ofl309,  X  460). 

'  He  also  acquires  the  movables.  Cf,  acciuisition  of  movables  in  case  of 
the  custody  of  churches,  prerogative  (see  ''jus  spolii'O-  He  should  neither 
decrease  the  value  of  nor  sell  the  immovables:  GlanviUe,  7,  9;  BriUon,  66; 

Or.C,  Norm."  33.  — C/.  as  to  German  law:  Stobbe,  II,  432  ("Anevelle'* 
or  "proventus  bonorum"  conferred  upon  the  lord  who  may  either  keep  it 
nujwelf  or  confer  it  upon  a  third  party):  IV,  450  (*'Anerbe"and"Bauergut"). 
—  Thc"T.  A.  C,  Norm.,"  11.  3,  however,  says:  "exitus  terre  ponent  in  pro- 
vjctum  parvulorum."  C/.  "  Anjou,"  "  Maine^' :  delay  of  minority  (enjoyment 
of  two-thirds  by  the  lord). 

J  Richard  de  Nonnandie  maltreated  by  Louis  d'Outre-Mer:  "Hist.  Franc," 
g^,52;  Afart^ne,"Ampl.Coll.,"I,621;  BruMei,  1,313;  "Glofle"on"T.A.C., 
Norm.,"  11;  "Summa,"  31,  16. 
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not  always  without  its  inamvenienoes,  because  it  carried  with  it 
obligations;^  the  loss  of  the  right  of  relief '  and  the  seizure  of 
several  fiefs  could  be  a  source  of  embarrassment  for  the  lord.  It 
was  for  this  reason,  and  because  of  the  general  reasons  given  abovei 
that  seigniorial  protection  disappeared,  excepting  in  Normandy; ' 
the  lord  had  to  authorize  the  minor  vassal.^  It  was  finally  abol- 
ished the  6th  of  March,  1790  (Decree  ot  March  15  to  28,  1790, 
I,  12).^ 

§  194.  The  Lease  of  WMb  ^  almost  eveiywhere  did  away  with 
seigniorial  protection^    The  proprietary  guardianship  of  former 

^  (A)  To  support  and  bring  up  the  children.  At  least,  if  they  have  no  other 
possessions:  *^'Nonn"  218,  219;  Beaumanoir,  16,  19;  cf,  21,  14;  "Gr. 
Gout.,"  2,  29.  The  lord  justice  who  has  the  custody  of  minors  who  have  no 
fortune  is  not  held  bound  to  support  them.  —  (B)  To  pay  debts.  Upon  taking 
the  movables  they  should  have  paid  all  the  debts.  In  Nonmuidy  and  in 
England  the  lord  only  paid  debts  which  came  due  durins  his  custodianship 
and  up  to  the  amount  of  his  emolument:  QtarwiUet  7,  9;  "Norm.,"  215.  In 
other  countries  where  the  custodv  was  subsidiary  and  scarcely  ever  existed 
excepting  in  the  case  of  a  poor  inheritance,  the  lord  escaped  the  |>ayment  of 
debts  by  not  taking  the  movables:  Beaumanoir,  15,  13.  For  their  part  the 
creditors  could  ndther  have  the  issues  sold  nor  take  possession  of  the  fief. 

<  ''Summa,"  31, 12.  Thus  the  changing  of  the  lease  into  a  buying  back  in 
Brittany  is  to  be  acooimted  for:  Meali,  11,  77. 

>  In  Normandy  the  king  puts  up  for  sale  the  lease  or  guardianship  among 
the  relatives  of  the  minor.  After  the  sixteenth  century  he  makes  a  gift 
of  the  lease  to  the  guardian  or  to  the  near  relatives  for  a  nominal  price. 

*  "A.  C,"  28;  Boutaric,  II,  29. 

*  England:  abolished  under  Charles  II. 

«  See:  "Fiefs,"  "Feudal  lUghts";  see  Roffueau,  Du  Cange;  see  "Bajulus," 
"Ballum,"  "Usat.,"  "Barchin.,''  103:  "tutores  vel  bujuli  respondeant,  si 
voluerint,  pro  pupillis."  Under  the  Lower  Empire  "baiulare^'  means  to 
carry  a  child,  in  speaking  of  a  nurse.  From  this  is  derived  the  meaning  of  ^'  to 
keep"or  "  to  govern  ":FioHe«,  p.  636,  cites  Tardif,  "Mon.  Hist.  "  p734?' bovea 
quos,  bajolat."  As  to  the  use  of  this  word  in  Italv:  PeriHe,  ill,  466  (eighth 
century).  "  Bail "  is  applied  rather  to  possessions,  "garde **  to  the  person;  but 
the  meaning  of  these  two  words  is  not  very  well  fixed.  One  wiU  notice  that 
"bail"  and  "garde"  mean  the  fimction  and  the  person  who  exercises  it  at 
one  and  the  same  time;  but  the  person  is  also  called  the  "bailUstre,"  the 
"gardien."  Loysd,  176:  "bail,  garde,  mainbour,  gouvemeur,  legitime, 
aoministrateur  et  regentant  sont  quasi  tout  un";  178,  "Le  mari  est  bail  de 
sa  femme."  Numerous  texts,  qf,  especially:  J»  d'lbelin.  170  et  eeq.,  243; 
Ph.  de  Navarre,  22;  Beaumanoir,  c.  15  et  eeq,,  21:  "  Jostice,''  pp.  58, 221;  ''£t. 
de  Saint  Louis,"  ed.  VioUet,  II,  219  and  398  (see  Table);  P.  de  ParUaines, 
c.  14,  "Artois,'*  29  et  seq,;  "Gr.  C.  de  Fr.,"  II,  41,  42  (p.  373  et  seg.);  "L.  d. 
Droiz."  see  Table;  Boutaric,  I,  93;  "Vermand,'*  no.  320;  Loi^seiL  I,  4.— 
This  feudal  institution  exists  in  Germany  and  Italy.  —  Beugnot  in  nis  ed.  of 
Beaumanoir,  I,  244  (texts);  Brittm,  66;  J.  d'lbdin,  170  (Beugnot's  note); 
Chaasaneue,  on  "Burg.,"  p.  852;  MeeU,  II,  74;  Cautote,  "Gr.  Encycl.,"  see 
"BaQ,"  "R.  h.  Dr.,"  XIV,  538. 

'  At  what  date?  At  a  very  early  period,  no  doubt.  During  the  thirteenth 
oenturv  custodianship  is  already  the  exception:  " Bret.,  A.  C.,'^78.  Chansins 
of  the  lease  into  buying  back  (1276) ;  whatever  ase  the  heirs  may  be,  the  bra 
will  demand  a  buying  back  and  will  not  seise  the  fief :  Beaumanoir,  15, 13, 19* 
If  there  is  no  guardian  ("baillistre"),  the  lord  holds  the  fief  for  lack  of  a  man 
to  r^resent  it  until  the  coming  of  age  of  the  vassal:  Pothier,  "Introd.  aa 
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times,  whose  obsolete  character  had  persisted  for  peculiar  reasons, 
due  to  the  nature  of  the  fief/  was  known  by  this  new  name;  the 
feudal  service  demanding  that  the  guardian  should  risk  his  life,  he 
was  allowed,  as  a  compensation  for  the  dangers  which  he  ran,  the 
old  advantages,  which  it  was  far  more  difficult  to  justify  in  the 
case  of  lands  held  in  villeinage. 

To  Whom  did  the  Lease  belongt  —  The  lease  was  conferred 
by  the  Custom  because  '' protection  and  custody  are  custom- 
aiy/''  whereas,  guardianships  were  granted.  It  belonged  to 
the  nearest  relative  on  the  side  from  whence  the  fief  came,  that  is 
to  say,  to  the  heir  presumptive  to  the  fief,  provided  that  he  was 
able  to  officiate.'  It  was  ordinarily  a  collateral,  and  not  an  as- 
cendant, for  ''feuda  non  ascendunt";  ^  at  the  same  time  the  lease 
was  also  granted  in  exceptional  cases  to  the  father  or  the  mother.^ 

T.  des  Fiefs.  C.  d'Orl^ans,"  X,  315;  Launkre,  on  Laysd:  the  lord  began  by 
entnuting  the  fief  to  the  one  of  the  relatives  who  seemed  to  him  to  be  the 
most  lik^  to  render  the  feudal  services:  c/.  ''Assise  Qeffroi^"  Art.  3. 

^  Tendency  for  the  lease  to  be  changed  mto  a  guardianship  in  the  interests 
of  the  minor:  "Artois,"  29, 8:  the  lease  is  granteaat  law,  security  and  pledges 
are  assured  the  minor,  etc.  (according  to  the  written  laws):  "L.  d.  Drois," 
420,  768;  "Ck>nst.  Sic./'  Ill,  30:  the  person  having  the  lease  is  obliged  to 
render  an  account. 

'  Uytd,  185.  Cf.  "L  d.  Drois/'  no.  420;  Boutaric,  I,  93,  p.  626:  he 
who  has  a  right  to  tne  lease  claims  it  at  law;  p.  528.  He  ^ves  it  up  in  the 
court  of  the  lord;  in  both  cases  the  procedure  is  by  the  ''rain  et  bastoiiy"  as 
in  the  case  of  a  conveyance. 

'  That  is  to  say,  he  nas  attained  his  majority  (</.  "Lorris,"  48,  63;  "L.  d. 
Brois,"  no.  876;  ^'Paris,"  270);  Beaumanair,  15,  2;  J,  dUhdin,  c.  177,  172, 
compds  the  woman  who  has  a  lease  to  marry.  —  "Gr.  Cout.,"  2,  41,  29; 
"Artois/'  157.  The  second  marriage  carries  with  it  the  loss  of  the  lease  by 
the  mother,  but  not  by  the  father,  according  to  several  Customs:  "Tour.,^' 
339;  "Blois,"  2,  9,  etc.  Finally,  Loysel,  197,  says,  speaking  generally^  that 
lease  or  custody  is  lost  when  the  keeper  remarries:  "Ord.,''  1246  ("Maine")* 

*  "Jost.,"  p.  221;  Bwumanoir.  15,  2,  14  (sister);  16,  14  (brothers); 
Ikmam,  256;  "Gr.  C.  de  Fr.,"  2,  27,  28,  29  (grandparents),  41;  "Gout. 
Not.,"  25;  "Et.  de  Saint  Louis  "  I,  17;  "AnjouT*  ^  "Maine,"  202  Bour 
MCf  1, 93;  Ragueau,  see  "Bail."  Same  order  as  in  matters  of  inheritance, 
primogeoiture,  preference  of  males:  D*Arb<ri8,  III,  139;  Loysd,  188;  "A.  G., 
Veraiandois,"  no.  285;  "A.  G.,  Artois,"  19,  5;  Beaumanoir,  15,  7, 10.  See 
the  "Confer,  de  Goutumes"  ("Berroyer,"  "Gu^nois"). 

'  /.  (Plhdinf  170:  The  father  and  mother  who  have  the  lease  of  their 
child  abo  have  the  custody  of  him,  "because  tenure  of  the  fief  cannot  descend 
to  him."  Beaunwnoirf  15,  9,  gives  the  custody  of  the  fief  to  the  surviving 
spouse:  tf,  21,  9;  but  this  custody  ceases  when  one  of  the  children,  having 
attained  majority,  asks  for  partition  and  takes  upon  himself  the  lease  of  the 
jrounger  cUidren:  among  commoners  there  is  eauality  and  no  custody;  this 
18  the  case  where  the  law,  at  the  request  of  the  relatives,  removes  the  custody 
from  the  survivor  in  the  interest  of  minors.  In  case  of  second  marriage, 
buying  back  by  the  stepfather,  according  to  Beaumanoir,  21, 15;  Loyui,  197, 
"Lease  or  custody  is  lost  throu^  misuse  or  when  the  keeper  remarries": 
"Paris,  N.  G.,"  268;  "Artois,"  157.  Sometimes  there  is  a  distmction  between 
the  widower  and  the  widow:  "Tour.,"  339;  "Melun  "  285;  "Bouig..  A.  G.," 
106:  eldest  son  to  the  exduaion  of  the  father  or  mother. 
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When  the  minor  had  paternal  and  maternal  fiefs  at  the  same  time 
he  had  two  guardians.^  As  the  guardian  in  his  quality  of  heir  pre- 
sumptive had  an  interest  in  getting  rid  of  the  minor,  in  order  to 
take  possession  of  his  property  himself,  the  custody  of  the  person 
of  the  minor  and  his  education  were  confided  to  a  relative  who  had 
no  claim  upon  his  inheritance  (ascendant,  maternal  relative):  ''he 
should  not  have  the  custody  of  the  fleece  who  has  that  of  the 
parchment."  *  For  the  relative  who  obtains  it,  the  lease  is  like 
an  anticipated  inheritance; '  his  interest  being  especially  brought 
into  play,  he  is  free  to  give  it  up:  "he  who  does  not  wish  to  does 
not  accept  lease  or  custody/*  * 

§  195.  Rights  of  the  OuardiaiL  —  During  the  time  the  lease 
lasted  the  guardian  had  the  rights  of  an  owner.^  He  took  the  title 
belonging  to  the  fief,  received  the  homage  of  the  vassals,  could  de- 
mand of  them  the  feudal  services,  exercised  the  rights  of  use  ap- 
pertaining to  the  fief  (for  example,  confiscation  with  the  power  of 
conferring  a  favor  in  its  restitution);  •  he  was  reputed  to  be  the 
vassal  with  respect  to  the  over-lord,  and  reputed  to  be  the  lord  with 
respect  to  the  vassals  of  the  minor.^  He  collected  for  his  own  bene- 
fit all  the  issues  and  income  from  the  fief .^    All  the  movables  were 

^  Beaumanoir,  15,  5. 

*  This  modification  in  the  Customs  of  the  system  of  the  "mundium" 
seems  to  be  very  old.  It  is  expressed  in  the  formula,  ''The  custody  goes  to 
the  ascendants,  the  lease  to  collaterals":  Ragueau,  see  ''Garde/'  "Garaien"; 
Ph.  de  Navarre,  20,  22;  /.  d'lhelin,  c.  168,  189  (fear  lest  greed  should  tempt 
the  guardian  to  defraud  his  ward):  Beaumanoir,  6,  8:  16,  10;  21,  4;  "Et.  de 
Saint  Louis,"  I,  117;  "A.  C,  Artois,"  29,  4;  "L.  d.  Droiz,"  no.  466;  Laysd. 
176  (cites  de  Fortescue),  The  dividing  up  of  guardianship  is  found  in  the  old 
public  law,  less,  perhaps,  with  a  view  of  preventing  usurpation  on  the  part  of 
a  regent  than  because  it  is  difficult  for  the  latter  to  oe  occupied  at  one  and  the 
same  time  with  the  education  of  the  king  who  is  a  minor  and  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  kingdom;  cf.  the  will  of  Louis  XIV  confiding  the  regency  to  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  and  the  custody  of  the  long  to  the  Duke  of  Mame;  VitXid, 
p.  540,  4;  "Const.,"  Sept.  3-14,  1791,  2,  1;  Law  on  Regency  of  Aug.  30-31, 
1842. 

*  With  this  difference,  that  the  lease  cannot  be  (tivided  up:  Beaiimanmr, 
16,  21;  "Jostice"  p.  221;  "Ass.  de  J6rus.,"  "Qef.  des  Ass.,"  259.  C/., 
however  "Bio is     4 

«  Uyysd,  179;'  Beaumanoir,  16,  3,  4;  "OUm"  II,  240  (in  1284).  But  it  is 
no  more  possible  for  the  guardian  to  deprive  his  f  amilv  by  will  or  sale  than  it 
would  be  for  him  to  take  away  from  it  a  personal  belonging:  Loysel,  196, 
"Lease  or  custody  cannot  be  transferred  to  another."  Beautemps^Beaupri, 
rV,  169.  C/.,  however,  "Norm.,"  215.  The  advantages,  issues  and  revenues 
could  obviously  be  granted. 

*  Only  over  fiefs,  and  not  over  manors  which  might  belong  to  a  minor; 
he  was  not  even  allowed  the  use  of  the  latter:  Beaumanoir,  15.  6. 

*  Martkne,  "Ampl.  Coll^"  1,  1239;  Raaueau,  see  "Bail'';  BauiiUier,  I, 
93;  II,  15;  Brussd,  I,  29;  Loysel,  191  (buymg  back). 

'  However,  '*the  guardian  neither  of  property  nor  of  person  can  receive 
tenures  or  lease  them^' :  Loysel,  195, 647, 648;  Beaumanoir,  46,  39;  "  Paris,"  43. 

*  "Jostice,"  pp.  58,  221;  "Gr.  Gout.,"  II,  28  (which  here  contrasts  the 
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acquired  by  him  as  absolute  owner.^  On  the  other  hand,  he  did  not 
have  the  right  to  dispose  of  the  immovables,  and  in  a  general  way 
he  was  not  permitted  to  do  any  act  which  might  later  on  prevent 
the  minor  from  taking  back  his  fief  and  enjoying  the  benefits  of 
it'  Bad  administration  on  the  part  of  the  guardian '  laid  him 
open  from  the  thirteenth  century  to  having  siu^ty  demanded 
from  him/  or  even  to  losing  the  lease: '  ''lease  or  custody  may  be 
lost  by  abuse/'  ^  it  was  said  in  the  sixteenth  century,  contrary  to 
the  old  law. 

§  196.  ObllgationB.  —  In  return  for  the  advantages  which  he 
obtained  from  the  fief  the  guardian  was  held  bound  under  heavy 
obligations:  1st.  To  render  fealty  and  homage,^  to  pay  ransom  ' 
and  render  all  the  feudal  services  at  his  own  expense.*  2d.  To  pro- 
vide for  all  the  expenses  of  the  child.^®  3d.  Finally,  to  pay  the  debts 
of  the  deceased,"  whether  or  not  they  were  greater  than  the  per- 

Kuardian  of  oountries  of  written  law  with  the  Customary  lease) .  ''  Et.  de  Saint 
louis,"  I,  17:  BeaumanoiTf  15,  27  (letting  without  fraud);  "Vermand., 
A.  C,"  280;  "Lorrifl,"  37.  —  Aoquiiing  by  the  minor:  cf,  Beaumanoir,  14,  30: 
"Sachsensp.,"  I,  23,  2. 

»  Beawnaiwir,  16,  10:  P.  de  Fontaines,  15,  40;  "Gr.  Gout.,"  II,  27;  II, 
41;  I  29;  "Ck)ut.  Not.,^'  25;  BaiUiUier,  I,  93:  Bruaael,  I,  218.  This  right 
over  movables  was  taken  away  from  him  little  by  little:  lyArhoia  de  JvJbait^ 
Pifle,  1861,  p.  162. 

>  P.  de  FontaineSf  14,  9;  Beauman&ir,  15.  8,  28.  The  binding  (mortgac^) 
of  the  fief  is  valid  only  during  the  time  of  the  lease:  /6.,  16,  15;  28,  6.  Dis- 
traint upon  the  fief  because  of  a  tort  of  the  guardian  was  effective  only 
during  the  lease:  /&.,  14,  17.  —  The  forfeiture  of  the  guardian  did  not  carry 
with  it  confiscation  to  the  detriment  of  the  minor:  /&..  16,  9.  —  The  guardian 
lias  no  right  to  make  a  new  tenure  or  to  unmake  one  already  existing,  because 
the  vassal  who  wrongfully  withdraws  from  his  tenure  forfeits  his  Em:  lb,,  45, 
39;  Loysel,  1,  4,  20. 

s  Obligation  to  keep  the  land  "in  bono  statu  " :  "  Et.  de  Saint  Louis,"  1, 17 ; 
"Jostice/^p.  58;  "Gr.  Cout»"  II,  29;  Beaumanoir,  16, 11  and  12. 
,  *  BeaumanoiTf  15,  12.    Cff,  "Amiens,"  131,  wmch  gives  the  ward  only  a 
right  to  an  indemnity. 

•  "Et.  de  Saint  Louis,"  I,  27;  "Marche,"  75;  "Melun,"  292. 

•  Loyed,  197:  or  when  the  custodian  remarries:  and  it  is  terminated  by 
the  coming  of  age  or  death  of  the  minor. 

'  "Ass.  de  Jdr.,"  "Geoff,  le  Tort."  18;  Beaumanair.  14, 17;  16, 8;  B&ularie, 
I,  93;  "Gr.  Gout.,"  II,  29;  "Jostice,"  p.  254;  La  Thaumassih^,  "Gout,  de 
Beny,"  p.  344. 

'  Beavmanair,  15,  3,  8  (security  for  the  payment);  "Gr.  Gout.,"  II,  32; 
n.29.  C/.  Zy^lrftow.  1851. 141;  "Ord.,"  12&.  But  the  buying  back  cannot 
take  place  in  the  direct  line:  Beaumanoir,  15.  10;  "Jost.,"  p.  243;  "Gr. 
Cout.,"  II,  27,  p,  291;  Desmares,  194,  206:  Loysdj  191  et  eeq,,  195, 199.  If  the 
mother  enters  into  a  second  marriage  tne  stepfather  may  buv  back.  The 
Ruardian  does  not  enter  into  the  transaction  and  does  not  pay  for  the  bu3dng 

•  Marnier^  "A.  C.  de  Picardie,"  p.  7, 

>*  Ph,de  Navarre,  20;  J.  d^Ihdin,  170;  "Et.  de  Saint  Louis,"  1, 121;  Beauma^ 
notr,  15,  6;  21,  12:  "Anjou."  89  (fixed  amount).  Generally  estimation  by 
the  judge.    Cy.  "Wis.,"  4,  3,  3. 

^  The  liabilities  go  with  the  movable  assets.    C/.  "Inheritance,"  "Glim," 
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his  own  right;  furthennore,  he  could  not  plead  ownership  of  tbe 
property,  because  he  only  had  the  enjoyment.^ 

§  198.  Plebeian  Cuatody,  which  toe  call  plebeian,^  in  order  to 
distinguish  it  from  nobleman's  custody  and  citizen's  custody,  was 
applied  to  property  which  did  not  belong  to  noblemen: '  "in  vil- 
leinage, common  or  plebeian  land  is  not  leased."  ^  And  the  prin- 
cipal difiPerence  between  the  lease  and  the  custody  was  that  the 
latter  did  not  carry  with  it  the  use  of  the  property;  as  the  copy- 
holder had  only  to  pay  a  quit-rent  in  money,  and  not  to  risk  his 
life,  as  did  the  vassal,  there  was  no  reason  to  grant  him  so  great 
an  advantage.  At  an  early  period,  no  doubt,  plebeian  custody 
had  lost  the  usufructuary  character  of  the  old  guardianship.* 
When  the  lease  became  changed  into  nobleman's  custody,  plebdan 
custody  was  conferred  less  by  reason  of  the  nature  of  the  property 
than  of  the  grade  of  the  persons;  it  had  to  do  with  plebeians  over 
plebeians.  The  nearest  relative  of  the  minor  ^  took  the  custody 
of  his  person  ^  and  administered  his  goods;  ^  he  did  not  have  the 
use  of  them,*  had  no  right  to  movables  nor  credits,  must  set  aside 
the  issues  and  income,  did  not  pay  the  debts,  and  was  held  to  ac- 
count for  the  property  and  had  to  give  surety .^^   Plebeian  custody 

^  Poihier,  no.  73:  " Paris,  N.  CJ'  270.  A  guardian  or  a  custodian  is  named 
for  the  lawsuits  of  the  minor.  Costs:  the  guardian  advances  them  accord- 
ing to  the' custom  of  the  ChAtelet.    Civil  Code,  013. 

«  Cf.  Beaumanoir,  c.  15,  16,  21;  "A.  C,  Verm.,"  289:  Glassan,  VU,  198? 
''Garde  Simple";  PoUock  and  Maitland,  I,  302:  '^GuanUanship  in  Socage"; 
OlanviUey  7,  9;  Bracton,  fo.  86. 

'  Belonong  to  noblemen  or  persons  who  were  not  noblemen:  Beaumanoir, 
15,  4:  Naples  adage:  "baillius  m  feudis,  tutor  in  burgensaticis." 

*  Loysd,  189;  Beaumanoir.  15,7,  23;  "Et.  de  Samt  Louis,"  II,  18;  "Gr. 
Cout.,"  II,  "De  Garde."  —  If  the  survivor  of  the  spouses  and  the  minor  lived 
together:  Beaumanoir,  15,  10  (continuation  of  tne  oonmiunity),  ^Kiiich  is 
omy  possible  among  commoners,  there  can  be  no  question  of  custody:  Ibid,, 
21.  9,  10,  23;  15,  l.  —  MesU.  II,  115.  —  In  German  law  qf.  "Interimswirth- 
Bchaft"  of  the  "Bauem^ter/^  Stol>be,  §  135. 

*  Cf.  the  "sponderagiimi"  of  the  Custom  of  Toulouse  (from  ''spondere"). 
The  ''spondanus"  or  testamentary  guardian  does  not  make  any  inventoiy. 
does  not  furnish  any  surety,  is  beheved  upon  his  own  oath  on  the  subject  ot 
the  administration  of  the  guardianship,  can  sell  the  property  of  the  minor 
after  having  advertised  the  fact  three  times.  Reforms  of  the  "Arrestum 
Sane,"  written  at  the  end  of  the  manuscript  of  the  "Coutmne  de  Toulous^" 
ed.  Tardif.,  PoUock  and  Maitland,  303:  the  Provisions  of  Merton  compel  the 
guardian  to  render  an  account. 

*  Whether  paternal  or  maternal,  whether  the  property  comes  from  the 
father  or  the  mother:  Beaumawnr,  15,  32  (case  of  exclusion; ;  16, 16, 17.  C/. 
21,  18. 

'  Torts  of  the  minor:  BeaumanoiTf  21,  20,  21. 

*  Beaumanoir,  15,  12,  7,  10. 

*  Id.,  14,  30:  21,  14;  15,6. 

10  Id.,  15.  5,  7,  12:  to  the  relatives,  or  to  the  lord  justice  if  the  relatives  do 
not  demand  it;  qf.  21,  18;  Boutaric,  I,  93. 
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was  similar,  however,  to  the  lease  in  that,  like  the  latter,  it  was  not 
oompulsoiy ;  ^  Pothier  maintains,  however,  that  the  Customs  vary, 
and  that  there  was  a  tendency  to  compel  the  acceptance  of  the 
custody.  In  every  other  respect  this  institution  was  scarcely  more 
than  a  proprietary  guardianship  under  a  Customaiy  name.  It 
terminated,  as  did  noblenum's  custody,  by  reason  of  majority  or 
marriage,'  abuse  of  its  enjoyment,'  or  the  second  marriage  of  the 
surviving  spouse/ 

§199.  Citliazi't  Custody,^  a  remarkable  survival  of  usufruc* 
tuary  guardianship,  the  origin  of  which  our  old  authors  mistakenly 
attributed  to  writings  of  Charles  V  in  1371,^  was  a  sort  of  noble* 
man's  custody  without  feudal  obligations,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
citizens  of  the  town  and  suburbs  of  Paris  aloneJ  It  only  be- 
longed, at  least  in  the  sixteenth  century,  to  the  surviving  father 
or  mother,^  and  never  to  the  grandparents.*  It  conferred  the  en- 
joyment of  the  possessions  of  the  minor,  but  not  the  ownership 
of  movables,  and  it  ceased  at  the  majority  of  the  minor,  which 
majority  was  not  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  noblemen. 

§  200.  Modem  Ouardianship.^^  —  Excepting  for  a  few  traces  of 
the  old  family  laws  and  feudal  legislation,  we  have  arrived  at  the 

^  Id,f  15,  7,  9  (comparison),  29. 

>  Detmarea,  249;  '"C^r.  Cout.,"  II,  12;.  Beaumanoir,  15,  29.  Cf.  "Coming 
of  Ago,"  "Einancipation." 

'  Acoording  to  oeaumanoiTf  15, 12,  the  lord  demands  only  guarantees. 

«  See  "Modification  of  the  old  law":  "Parisj  A.  C,"  99,  100;  "A.  C, 
Venn.,"  289.    "A  fortiori"  misconduct  of  the  widow. 

*  Fenikre  on  vol.  XII  of  the  ''Cout.  de  Paris,"  and  authors  cited;  Guyoi, 
see  ''Gaide  Noble";  MeaU,  II.  94,  107;  Cauw^,  ''Gr.  Enoyd.,"  see  ''Bail.'' 

•  Ferrihe,  see  "Garde'';  Aug.  9th.  Others.  July  3d:  "Ord. "  V.  418. 
Cf.  Iwmberi,  VI,  688  Qetteis  of  Charles  VI,  of  the  5th  Aug.,  1390);  Gleaatm^ 
VII,  201,  mentions  two  Ordinances  of  Charles  VI,  of  1399  and  1409.  Cf. 
C*opin^ on  "Paris."  I,  2;  "Paris,"  265. 

'  "Cout.  Not.|  157:  plebeian  custody  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Provost  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Viscount  of  Paris:  "Paris,  A.  C,"  101; 
"N.  C,"  266.  VioOet,  p.  536,  3,  cites  a  "Style  du  ChAtelet"  (French  Ms.), 
1076,  fo.  22:  "ascendants  have  in  Paris,  but  only  in  the  suburbs,  the  custody 
of  plebeians;  they  take  the  profits  themselves,  do  not  pav  the  debts  and  do 
not  keep  up  the  mheritance."  C/.  "Gr.  Gout.,"  II,  41,  also  a  few  Gustoms, 
for  example,  "Galais." 

•  "Gr.  Gout.,"  II,  41  (p.  373  et  wj.);  "Paris,  N.  C.,"  269;  surety  in  eveiy 
ease. 

*  Cf.  Roman  usufruct  of  acquired  property  and  Givil  Gode,  386. 

'*  See  the  authors  of  Institutes,  PMier,  Bourjon.  etc..  and  special  treatises 
such  as  those  of  Ferrikre  and  MetU:  Masuer,  see  "L.  a.  Droiz,"  61.  Order 
of  Lamoignon,  title  of  Guardianslup.  Edict  of  December,  1732.  Regula- 
tions as  to  guardianship  in  Brittany  (MedL  II,  259).  As  to  Normandy,  cf. 
Order  of  Regulation  oi  the  Parliament  of  Kouen,  1673:  Cauoet,  "Obs.  s.  le 
R^.  des  TuteUee,"  1777;  Cauuet,  "R.  de  Ug.,"  32,  100.  Flanders:  Degh^* 
vfiH,  p.  67.  Lombaidy:  LaUe9,  ''Dir.  Gonsuet.,"  275.  Sidly:  Bmnneck, 
'Officii.  Stadtr.,"  69.  ,  «v 
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Roman  conception  of  guardianship;  ^  it  is  a  public  duty  regulated 
in  the  interest  of  the  minor.^  This  is  a  remarkable  evolution;  and 
for  its  realization  nothing  less  sufficed  than  the  disintegration  of 
the  old  family,  the  weakening  of  the  rights  of  the  parents,  the 
expansion  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  State,  and  the  introduction 
into  procedure  and  the  dvil  law  of  the  new  principle  of  repre- 
sentation.' The  changes  which  it  results  in  bear:  1st,  on  the 
appointment  of  the  guardian;  2d,  on  the  control  of  his  adminis- 
tration; 3d,  on  the  capacity  of  the  minor.  All  these  matters 
converge  towards  a  more  complete  and  enlightened  protection  of 
the  minor. 

§  201.  In  rrance  evory  Quardiantbip  ii  AppointiYe.^  —  Where 
there  is  no  lease  or  custody,  or,  even,  concurrently  with  lease  or 
custody,  it  is  necessary  to  name  a  guardian  for  the  minor. 

^  Which  does  not  mean  to  say  that  the  Roman  Uiwb  have  purely  and  simpl  v 
been  put  back  in  force.  Astruc  brinm  out  very  clearly  the  differences  whicn 
exist  between  these  laws  and  the  old  practice.  But  a  jmat  deal  has  been 
borrowed  from  the  Roman  law.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Germany,  in  spite  of 
its  being  copied  after  the  Roman  institution,  guardianship  is  especially  a 
Customary  institution:  Heuder^  II,  508.  StMbe,  IV,  451, 12,  establishes  the 
fact  that  usufructuary  guardianship  had  disappeared  before  the  Roman  law 
was  received:  ''Schwabenspiegel,''  II,  52.  As  to  how  it  came  about  that  a 
distinction  was  no  longer  made  between  guardianship  and  custody,  cf,  Stobbe, 
§  264.    Post,  '^Custody":  "guardian  and  custodian  are  one." 

'  One  can  say  that  in  the  fourteenth  century  the  idea  of  protecting  the 
minor  was  the  all-important  thing;  from  that  tmie  on  it  entered  more  and 
more  into  legislation  and  practice.  —  A  salary  paid  to  the  guardian:  Stobbe, 
IV,  452  (Act  of  1443).  —  The  ''Const.  Sic,"  III,  30.  compels  the  guardian  to 
render  an  account.  In  Sardinia  usufructuary  guaroianship  did  not  disfU)pear 
until  1827:  PertOe,  III,  405. 

'  It  was  especially  in  the  towns  that  it  came  into  existence  first  of  all;  the 
communities  such  as  those  referr^  to  in  "M.  G.  H.,  8.  S.,"  XX,  ^92,  which 
were  composed  of  fifty  persons,  are  no  longer  found  excepting  in  the  oountiy. 

*  Loysd,  181.  183;  Astruc,  p.  26:  even  in  countries  of  written  law. 
Guardianship  which  is  by  appointment,  that  is  to  say,  conferred  by  publie 
authority,  has  been  granted  sometimes  Dy  the  judf^e,  sometimes  by  the  town 
councils;  in  France  the  conferring  of  guardianship  is  reserved,  during  the 
monarchic  period,  to  judges  alone.  The  three  kinoB  of  Roman  guardianship, 
proprietary,  testamentary,  and  conferred,  coexisted  as  an  exception  among 
certain  of  the  Customs:  "Bourb.,"  "Auv.,"  "Niv.,"  etc.;  "Orl.,"  28,  178. 
Cf.  ''Flandre,"  "Hainaut,"  ''BouI6,"  BHU,  So  that  Lamoigne  is  com- 
pelled to  write  in  his  "Arr.  Tut.,"  2:  "Let  us  do  away  with  testamentaiy, 
proprietary,  customary  and  natural  guardianships."  Similarly  in  foreign 
countries  the  Roman  distinction  is  often  met  with:  Stobbe,  TV^  436.  in 
Germany,  however,  the  Ordinances  of  1548  and  1572  forbade  the  mvestiture 
of  a  Ruardian  by  means  of  a  decree.  —  En^and:  guardianship  of  the  father 
and  the  mother  and  the  ascendants;  these  are  tne  natural  {guardians;  the 
father  does  not  have  the  legal  enjovment  of  the  property  of  his  childb^^;  he 
is  the  proprietary  administrator  of  it  and  is  held  to  account.  The  "Siete 
Part."  distinguish,  as  do  the  Roman  laws,  between  three  sorts  of  guardianship. 
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Guardians  by  birth  are  no  longer  found;  the  appointment  is  made 
m  an  assembly  of  relatives  smnmoned  before  the  judge  at  the 
request  of  the  most  nearly  related  of  them;  the  guardian  is  chosen, 
on  principle,  among  the  relatives  smnmoned;  but,  as  it  is  neces- 
sary that  he  be  a  yE^  perwn  (intellectually  and  morally),  capable 
and  satirfactory  (possessions),  the  assembly  has  large  discretionary 
powers  and  can  bring  its  choice  to  bear  on  a  distant  relative;  ^  if 
there  are  no  relatives,  a  nei^bor  or  a  friend  is  designated.  The 
judge  gives  the  guardian  named  by  the  relatives  his  authority  by 
means  of  a  decree.'  Testamentary  guardianship  has  disappeared, 
as  well  as  proprietary  guardianship,  in  the  countries  of  written 
law,  as  well  as  in  the  countries  of  Customs;  this  is  not  because 
no  attention  is  paid  to  the  appointment  made  by  the  father,  and 
even  the  mother,  in  their  wills;  but  confirmation  by  the  judge  is 
always  necessary  in  the  preceding  forms,  and  it  is  from  this  that 
the  guardian  derives  his  powers.'  On  principle,  guardianship 
could  not  be  given  to  women;  there  is  no  exception,  unless  in 
the  case  of  the  mother  and  grandmother,  who,  in  countries  of 

>  Manter,  6.  17,  still  shows  us  the  preference  which  was  formerly  given 
to  the  patenial  rdatives.  As  to  maternal  relatives,  <^,  '^Schwabensp.,  59; 
Krautj  I,  170.  —  Near  relatives  who  do  not  ask  for  the  appointment  of  a 
puudian  are  deprived  of  the  inheritance. 


ue  sent,  rrov.."  ^  z,  o.  —  Kesponsiomty  ot  tne  relatives  wno  maice  tne 
appointment  in  tne  South,  in  Normandy:  '^Dissens  Domin./'  p.  65.  —  Italy: 
as  to  the  choice  of  relatives  for  guardians  qf,  PerHU,  III,  408. 

*  Pctkier,  on  "Orl.,"  183;  ^Pers.,"  no.  145:  PrMt  de  la  Janhs,  I,  16. 
There  are  some  Customs,  however,  in  whicn  it  has  been  introduced. 
*'BouiMs"  in  the  twelfth  century:  "Ord.,"  I,  22;  "Bourb.,"  177;  "Auv.," 
11, 1;  '^Niv.,"  30, 1;  lyArbaia  de  JvhainviUe,  "R.  de  Ug.,"  1, 295  Ompublished 
document).  Asmse  of  Count  Geffroi.  3  (feudal  originf):  "L.  d.  Droia^"  4^, 
S96;  Matuer,  5,  3,  4:  BeautempS'ieauprif  ^'liger,"  785.  Opposition  by 
monetary  guardians  (Act  of  1349,  Burg.).  In  Italy  and  in  Germany  we 
nnd  testamentary  guardians  at  a  very  early  period.  At  Milan,  in  1152:  cf. 
"Consuetud.,"  8  Qn  1216):  ''tut.  testamentarii,  legitimi,  dativi.''  "Fri- 
bouig,"  34;  ^'Schwabensp.,"  65,  22.  Act  of  1273  (cited  by  Heusler,  II,  499) 
aceordinff  to  which  agnates  renounced  their  right  of  guardianship  at  the  same 
time  as  the  father  named  a  guardian:  Stobbe,  IV,  436;  Kraut,  I,  202.  Testa- 
mentary executors  are  often  at  the  same  time  guardians:  '' Montpeliier," 
1205, 7  ("gJadiatores");  qf.  "Toulouse,"  5,  8,  49,  160  ("spondarius,'^ surety, 
testamentary  guardian).  —  Testamentary  guardianship  is  also  met  with  m 
SngUnd  (where  the  father  may  give  up  his  natural  rights  to  the  guardianship), 
and  in  Spain.  In  countries  of  written  law  the  authors  seem  to  disapee  (Argou, 
BoiOarie,  SerrtB,  etc.);  we  must  abide  by  Attrudt  formula,  which  ei^iuns 
their  diyergences  of  opinion,  p.  26:  ''Unlimited  confidence  is  shown  m  the 
;H>paintment  of  guardians  which  fathers  have  made  in  their  wills;  but,  as  it 
18  Qecessary  that  testamentary  ffuardians  should  have  their  appointments 
oonfimied  by  the  judge  and  should  take  an  oath  before  him,  it  is  sufficient  if 
we  look  upon  them  as  having  their  guardianship  conferred  upon  them."  Id,. 
"R^"  329;  " Amerre,''  258,  etc.;  Edict  of  1732  (Brittany).  C/.  "Alais,'' 
19Fa.h.I>r.,"15,161.  V       -v/       ^ 
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written  laW|  and  in  several  Customs,  are  looked  upon  as  lavrful 
guardians.^  Excepting  in  cases  where  there  is  a  proprietary  ex- 
cuse, guardianship  cannot  be  refused.' 

§  202.  Powers  of  the  Quardian.  —  (A)  Otot  the  ponon  of  the 
minor.  As  the  guardian  takes  the  place  of  a  father  to  the  minor, 
his  powers  are,  upon  principle,  the  same  as  those  of  the  father,  but 
with  restrictions  (correction,  consent  to  marriage).'  —  (B)  Ofar 
possessionB.  The  guardian  represents  the  minor  under  all  condi- 
tions (''factum  tutoris,  factiun  pupilli'O  ^  ^  everything  which 

^  The  Ouaxdianihip  of  the  Mother  and  of  the  grandmother  date  back  to 
the  Lower  Empire:  '*Ood.  Juat.,"  6,  36,  2;  30,  4.  Cf,  "Auth.,"  "Matri  et 
Avi»,"  "Nov  ''  118,  6,  and  ''Sacramentum,"  "Nov.,"  94,  2;  "L.  Rom. 
WisV'  "Cod.  Th^od.,"  17;  "Nov.  Th6od.,"  II,  6;  Papien,  36,  4;  "Petnis" 
I,  3.  They  are  to  be  found  already  m  the  laws  of  the  Burgundians  and  toe 
Visigothfl:  "Salia,"  "Z.  S.  S.,"  1884,  p.  150;  "Siete  Part.,"  d,  16,  4.  Italy: 
PertiUf  III,  409.  This  form  of  guardianship  is  perfectly  consistent  under 
a  legislation  wherein  guardianship  is  entirely  in  favor  cd  the  minor,  —  all 
the  more  so  because  the  mother  and  the  grandmother  have  his  interests  at 
heart.  In  countriea  of  written  law  the}^  are  legal  guardians,  but  guardianship 
is  not  imposed  upon  them;  if  they  wish  to  undertake  it  they  are  not  held 
bound,  as  in  Rome,  to  give  up  any  idea  of  a  second  marriage  ("  Auth.,"  "Sac- 
ramentum.")  and  the  advantage  given  by  the  Velleianiun  Decree  of  the 
Senate:  Buanyon^  I,  94.  If  they  do  remarry,  it  depends  upon  the  relatives 
and  the  juoge  as  to  whether  the  guardianship  shall  be  conferred  upon  them; 
but  when  thev  do  so  without  providing  the  minor  with  a  guardian,  they  lose 
the  guardianship  of  him  and  his  inheritance  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Mis- 
conduct on  the  part  of  the  widow  also  causes  her  to  lose  the  guardianship. 
In  eounirUB  of  Customs,  the  same  rules  are  generally  applied^  but  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  mother  and  that  of  the  grandmother  are  by  appomtment:  d,  "  Arr. 
de  Lam.,"  "Tut. ''  20;  Beaumanoir,  21,  8,  21,  24,  shows  us  the  mother  who 
survives,  at  the  nead  of  the  community  which  continues  to  exist  after  the 
death  of  the  father;  in  a  case  of  this  sort  there  is  no  occasion  for  guardianship: 
qf,  16.  7:  HeusUr,  §  50;  VioOU,  pp.  ^1-673.  It  may  also  happen  that  she 
alreaay  has  the  lease  or  the  custody  of  the  child  under  age.  In  the  final 
sts^es  of  the  law  the  Custom  of  Paris  still  confers  nobleman's  custodv  and 
citixen's  custody  upon  the  mother.  "R.  h.  Dr.,''  15,  163:  Statutes  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  in  which  the  relatives  nve  the  guardianship  to  the  brother, 
to  a  stranger  m  the  presence  of  the  mother  who  has  not  remarried.  —  English 
law :  the  mother  becomes  guardian  of  absolute  right  if  there  is  no  testamentary 
guardian:  iSc^oeder,  p.  733.  —  Bastards:  M e»^,  1, 192;  11,288,295;  Ferntrt, 
Tut. "  p.  24, 

>  jSeaumaruHrf  16,  3;  Botdaric,  "Inst.,"  I,  25;  Aetruc,  p.  119,  etc.;  "Siete 
Part.,"  6,  17;  "Mantoue,"  thirteenth  century.  II,  57:  '^nullus  compellatur 
tutelam  et  curam  alicuius  accipere":  "Aoete,"  II,  2,  80^  excludes  from  the 
inheritance  of  the  ward  a  person  who  refuses  the  guardianship  without  any 
reason.  — DisabiUties:  "L.  d.  Drois,"  916;  "T.  A.  C,  Brot.,'^67;  "Const, 
Leg.  Pis.,"  21;  "Schwabenspiegel,"  I,  58;  Schroeder,  p.  733;  Stobbe,  IV,  442. 

*  As  to  the  education  of  wards,  qf.  Astrue,  p.  86.  —  StMe,  §  268;  "Bail  i 
Nourriture"  (Burgundy,  Champagne.  Lorraine):  a  third  party  takes  it  upon 
himself  to  support  the  ward  in  return  for  a  certain  sum  of  money ;  the  goaraian 
must  obtain  the  opinion  of  the  relatives  before  making  such  a  contract  as 
this;  the  abuses  to  which  it  gave  rise  compelled  the  Pariiaments  to  intervene: 
Ferrikre,  see  "Enoyol.  M^hod." 

*  As  to  representation  at  law  cf,  Stobbe,  {  268,  II.  England:  the  minor 
can  begin  an  action  in  the  name  of  his  guardian  or  in  the  name  of  his  "  prochein 
amy"  (anyone). 
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concerns  administration,  "  domini  loco  habetur."  ^  But  his  power 
does  not  extend  to  voluntary  alienations  of  immovables.'  He 
would  be  responsible  for  his  maladministration,  responsible  if  he 
took  an  important  step  without  notifying  the  relatives  (actions),' 
if  he  disposed  of  the  inmiovables  without  the  required  conditions 
(necessity  established  by  law  after  giving  notice  to  the  relatives, 
and  sale  by  judicial  proceedings).^ 

§  203.  Ouarantees  in  the  Interest  of  the  Minor.^  —  Some  are 
moral,  like  the  taking  of  an  oath;  ^  others,  material,  such  as  the 
making  out  of  an  inventory,^  the  rendering  '  of  accounts,  the  im- 

»  Di^.,  26,  7,  27;  Pothier,  "Pere.,"  162  ei  aeq.  He  does  not  give  his 
''auctontas  "  to  the  ward,  as  he  does  in  Rome,  but  if  the  ward  acts  with  the 
assistance  of  a  guardian  it  is  just  as  though  the  guardian  had  acted  alone. 
He  pleads  in  the  name  of  the  ward:  Beaumanoir,  III,  18:  XII,  45;  XVII,  6, 
and  on  this  subject  ''Const,  du  CtM"  2;  Loysd,  187;  iMmberi,  IV,  385;  I, 
186;  </.  "Sicte  Part.,"  6,  16,  17. 

»  "T.  A.  C,  Norm.,"  7,  4;  "  Artois,"  27,  15. 

*  Custom  of  having  a  judge  tax  the  wara's  expenses.  Emplo^ent  of  the 
ward's  funds  upon  consulting  the  relatives  and  an  order  from  uie  judge  (leases 
ai  vFUereat  in  Orleans  until  1726)  under  penalty  of  involving  tne  responsi- 
bility of  the  guardian  (Pothier,  "Pers.,"  no.  176),  for  example,  100  ''pistoles" 
or  more.  SUMe,  lY,  461,  cites  the  "BrOnn.  Sohoeffenb.,"  144:  ''Non  est 
neceasitas  curatoribus  minorum  pecunias  foenerare"  (fear  of  losing  the  capi- 
tal), "sed  caute  reponere  et  servare."  "Munich,"  421:  deposit  in  the  hands 
of  ike  town  council,  who  pay  interest  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent.  Leases  of 
ox  and  ten  years,  aocordmg  as  the  property  is  in  the  city  or  in  the  ooun^ 


MM,  I,  151;    '^T.  A.  C,  Bret.,"  75.    Loans:  Ferri^e,  "Tut.,"  p.  23' 
"R.  h.  Dr.,"  15,  184.  '  '     *^       . 

*  DesmareSf  12;  P.  de  Foniaines,  165  (transaction);  cf.  p.  83;  "Gr.  C.  de 
Pr.,"  p.  370;  "T.  A.C,  Bret.,"  71;  "Toulouse"  5,  100;  Lomovnon,  I,  85; 
MM,  191;  Ferriire,  "Tut.."  228,  355;  GuyoLFerrOre,  "Diet.,"  see  "Ah6nar 
tion";  "Ord.,"  1667.  33, 13;  BriU,  p.  567,  "Siete  Part.,"  6,  16,  18.  On  the 
(jennan  law,  ef.  Stobbe,  TV,  462  (case  of  necessary  alienation,  "echte  Noth"): 
the  Ordinances  of  1548  and  1577  required  a  decree  for  an  alienation  to  be 
legal:  PertOe,  III,  402. 

*  Abuses  m  the  South,  where  ffuardians  allowed  the  property  of  minors 
to  become  dilapidated.  The  Ordinances  of  the  Reforms  in  Languedoc, 
known  under  the  name  of  "Arrestum  Sane,"  and  inscribed  at  the  end  of  the 
"Coutumes  de  Toulouse,"  must  have  remedied  this  by  providing  for  oaths, 
sureties  and  inventories:  Casavet.,  fo.  70:  Tardif,  "Droit  Priv6  au  XIIP  s.,'* 
p.  42  "  Jostioe,"  p.  69,  79  (supervision  or  the  bailiffs  over  guardians  and  cui^ 
todians).    Cf.  Beaumanoir,  XV,  12  (lease  and  custody). 

*  Surety  by  oath:  Manter,  5, 17^  31;  "Siete  Part.,'^  6,  19,  9. 

'  Mesli,  I,  107.  A  practice  which  went  out  of  existence  before  this  time. 
Appraisal  in  Scandinavian  law:  Stobbe,  IV,  456.  —  "Ass.  de  J^rus.,"  "G. 
des  B.,"  53;  "L.  d.  Drois,"  921  (dispensations). 

*  In  this  we  find  a  revival  of  Roman  practices.  Sale  of  perishable  mov- 
ables: "Ord.  d'Orldans,"  102;  "Arr.  de  Lam.,"  69;  "Ord.,"  1667,  title.  "Ac- 
counts";  "Toulouse,"  49,  40,  42;  Stobbe,  IV,  460.  Nullity  of  grants  for  the 
bene6t  of  the  guardian,  and  of  agreements  with  him:  MesU,  I,  290;  Ferrikre 
on  "Paris,"  170;  Henrys,  I,  1;  ^Paris,"  Art.  276.  Ten  years'  prescription 
fHh  respect  to  agreements  as  to  the  rendering  of  accounts.  Stobbe.  IV,  457: 
in  (jennany  annual  accounts  are  rendered  to  the  family  or  to  tne  publio 
authorities.  BriU,  p.  567:  ever}[  year,  every  two  vears.  In  France  under 
the  Roman  influence  the  rendering  of  accounts  takes  place  only  when  the 
goardianship  comes  to  an  end:  Ferrikre,  see  "Compte";  "Aote  de  Notor.  du 
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plied  mortgage  on  the  possessions  of  the  guardian;  ^  towards  the 
sixteenth  centuiy  this  mortgage  took  the  place  of  the  pledge  and 
surety.'  In  countries  of  Custom  the  ward  is  always  given  a  tub- 
rogated  guardian;  this  is  the  custodian  of  countries  of  written  law 
become  permanent; '  he  is  named  once  for  all,  instead  of  appoint- 
ing a  new  one  each  time  it  becomes  necessary;  he  intervenes  in 
case  there  is  a  conflict  of  interests  between  the  minor  and  the 
guardian;  ^  he  is  charged  with  watching  over  the  drawing  up  of 
the  inventory;  he  calls  together  the  reunion  of  the  auambliM  of 
relativeB  in  order  to  discharge  the  guardian  who  embezzles.*  The 
action  of  the  relatives  *  in  this  case,  as  in  that  of  the  naming  of  a 
guardian,  is  collective;  it  is  also  collective  when  the  guardian 
takes  their  opinion  on  an  important  step,  for  example,  with  re- 

21  Mars,  1609."  C/.  as  to  Normandy,  **  R.  de  L^.,"  32, 102 :  the  family  oouncil 
may  compel  the  guardian  to  render  an  account  every  three  years  and  to  join 
with  him  two  relatives  and  three  jurisconsults  whose  opinion  he  must  take; 
responsibility  of  the  rdatives  making  the  appointment  just  as  in  the  South: 
Ferrihre,  "Tut»"  p.  322. 

1  Same  in  Flanders:  Britz,  p.  560;  Fembre,  "Tut.,"  p.  404. 

*  As  to  the  nving  of  surety,  d,  Stabbe,  IV,  457.  Boutaric^  I,  24.  estab- 
lishes the  fact  that  the  custom  ot  giving  surety  was  lost:  "Jostice.  p.  88; 
**L.  d.  Droiz,"  1008;  ''T.  A.  C,  Bret./'  60  (wiD  pledge  himself  and  what  is 
his):  Masuer,  5, 2, 1:  "Toulouse/'  5;  "R.  h.  Dr.,"  15, 170  (surety  riven  by  the 
mother).  ROyuffe,  ^'De  Sent.  Exec.,"  I.  16,  37;  on  the  law  "De  Great./' 
"Cod.  Just.,"  "de  epaud.":  in  the  case  of  relatives  surety  sworn  to  is  deemed 
sufficient.  —  "Const.  Uft"  of  Pisa,  21 :  delay  of  two  years  before  the  goaidian 
is  relieved  of  all  responfflbihty  towards  the  ward. 

*  Lamoignon  calls  him  custodian  or  subroj^ated  guardian.  Semt,  "Inst./' 
I,  13,  5,  almost  confuses  them.  This  guardian  is  subrogated  to  the  ordinaiy 
guardian,  —  that  is  to  say,  he  takes  his  place:  "Stil.  Pari.,"  7,  147  ("tutor 
ad  actiones  subrogatus");  Botthier,  I,  475:  "Toulouse,"  6.  Ajs  his  respon- 
sibility is  limited  and  he  takes  absolutely  no  part  in  the  administration  of  the 
property,  he  does  not  have  to  render  any  account,  he  is  not  held  seoondaribr 
liable  for  the  administration  of  the  guardian :  Ixmetf "  T.,"  13 ;  "  Arr.  de  Lam./' 
"Tut.,"  12:  Brite,  p.  666.  —  Roman  rule:  "habenti  tutorem  non  datur  aliuBj" 
is  contra:  "Siete  Part.,"  6,  16,  13.  Acting  guardian  for  property  situated  m 
the  colonies,  Declaration  of  Dec.  15,  1721,  and  Fdb.  1,  1743.  Splitting  up  of 
guardianship  for  persons  of  quality:  honorary  guardian  and  aotmg  guardian. 
It  is  the  same  in  Germany,  where  the  guardian  who  has  charge  of  the  person 
of  the  ward  is  often  a  proprietary  guardian,  whereas  the  one  ^o  aomima- 
ters  the  property  is  an  appointed  guardian. 

<  If  there  is  no  subrogatea  guardian  a  guardian  "ad  hoc  "is  named  :"T.  A.  C, 
Biet.,"  70. 

»  "T.  A.  C,  Bret.,"  178;  PertOe,  III,  411;  "Siete  Part.,"  6, 18. 

*  On  the  action  of  the  family  in  Germany,  qf.  Stobhe,  IV.  444;  in  Italy: 
PerHUf  IIIj  403.  —  During  the  whole  of  the  Middle  Ages  the  interv^tion 
of  the  relatives  is  frequent  and  takes  place  in  a  great  number  of  cases:  "Cod. 
Th^od.,"  0, 13, 1;  "Tac.,"  10;  "Roth.,"  180,  etc.;  "Arrestum  Sane,"  VuM, 
p.  465;  LangUns,  "Thdse."  1884;  MesU,  Table,  see  "Avis  des  Parents/'- 
On  principle,  the  women  do  not  take  part  in  these  assemblies:  MetH  1, 86.  — 
PoUneTj  "Pers.,"  151, 172  (the  alienation  of  an  inheritance  in  order  to  avoid 
a  distraint).  Argau,  I,  48;  Pauttain  du  Pare,  I,  233.  Bmwnanair,  loe,  cU,t 
already  declares  that  the  guardian  should  give  security  to  the  Judge  or  to  ^ 
friends  of  the  minor:  "L.  d.  Droix.,"  807. 
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gaid  to  the  investment  of  the  funds  of  the  ward.^  But  the  tenn 
family  council  is  not  made  use  of,'  an^  the  manner  of  organiza- 
tion of  these  assemblies  of  relatives  is  not  very  well  settled.' 

§204.  The  BeTolutionary  Law,  in  its  attempt  to  render  the 
family  danocratic,  organized  assemblies  of  rdatives  which  were 
really  like  domestic  tribunals.^  Disputes  between  manbers  of  the 
family  (spouses,  childreui  near  relatives)  were  submitted  in  the 
fiist  instance  to  four  relatives  or  friends  chosen  by  the  parties; 
thus  th^  thought  to  assure  domestic  tranquillity  without  ex- 
pense. An  assembly  of  relatives,  or  friends  and  neighbors,  at 
least  six  in  number,  pronounced,  at  the  request  of  the  relatives  or 
the  guardian,  upon  the  subject  of  the  placing  of  minor  children  in 
a  house  of  correction.  Finally,  another  assembly  (whose  compo- 
sition varied)  was  called  to  deliberate  upon  the  marriage  of  minors.^ 
These  rather  unfortunate  innovations,  because  of  the  lack  of  co- 
hesion between  relatives,  did  not  all  last,  but  they  led  to  the  sys- 
tem of  the  Civil  C!ode,  wherein  the  family  council  occupies  an 
important  place  corresponding  to  that  which  is  given  in  (rermanic 
comitries  to  the  judicial  or  administrative  authority  (tribunal  of 
gioardianship,  college  of  wards),  and  which  appears  to  be  more  in 
Gonfoimity  with  the  actual  condition  of  Customs.*    Guardianship 

>  Edict  of  Guardianships,  1732,  Art.  17  (Brittany):  Meali,  U,  p.  259. 

'  These  assemblies  of  relatives  should  be  distinguished  from  the  OovaeU 
of  Oiiiriiaaship;  by  the  latter  is  meant  a  lawyer  named  by  the  Sentence  of 
Ptohibition  or  the  deed  which  appoints  a  guardian,  who  has  been  chosen 
by  the  parents,  with  the  object  of  advising  the  guardian;  they  can  even 
4>point  several  of  these  men.  In  countries  of  written  law  the  father,  who  can 
by  will  appoint  a  guardian  for  his  minor  son.  also  has  the  right  to  name  one 
or  more  oounselors:  Denisarif  loc.  cU,    For  illustrious  persons,  see  Ferrikre. 

>  "Air.  de  Lamoignon,"  ''Tut.,"  3€<  seq,;  VioUet,  "Et.  de  Saint  Louis,"  I, 
p.  145  and  HI.  83.  During  the  thirteenth  centur]^  in  Touraine  and  Anjou 
thepatcanal  relatives  alone  take  part  in  them:  during  the  sixteenth  century 
the  king  introduoes  the  maternal  rdatives  into  them. — Customs,  cf  .  MariiDatix. 
'Tie  de  Marianne." 

*  Decree  of  Aug.  1(^24,  1790.  vol.  X,*  €f.  vol.  Ill,  11. 

>  Also:  Oiraud,  "Essai  s.  I'Hiist.  du  Dr.  Fr.,"  H,  259  (Salon).  —C/.  Decree 
of  Sept.  20, 1701,  4,  1;  five  relatives:  Decree  of  Sept.  7, 1793:  two  relatives 
who  are  hetrs,  or  two  who  are  not  heirs,  and  the  public  oflSoer:  Law  of  June 
15, 1794. 

*  Nor  does  the  f  amfly  council  exist  in  England,  where  the  Lord  Chancellor 
bis  general  supervision  over  gpaitlianships:  BlaekgUmej  I,  9.  1,  a  rule  which 
»  connected  witii  the  old  seigniorial  custody:  CTZosscm,  vl,  232.  The  Chancel- 
lor can  dismisB  any  guardian  (even  the  father)  in  case  of  embesslement,  and  he 
names  guardiana  (or,  if  he  does  not  do  this,  then  salaried  administrators)  for 
aO  minors  who  are  not  provided  with  them;  but  formerly  this  was  only  done 
when  the  minor  began  an  action;  b^r  this  very  means  he  became  the  ward  of 
<^  AMof .  In  order  to  avoid  involving  his  responsibility,  the  guardian  acts 
onder  the  direction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  and  renders  an  annual  account. 
Uh,  "La  Tut.  des  MineuzB  et  les  Conseils  de  Famille,"  1896. 
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ceases  absolately  to  be  a  family  institution,  in  otder  to  rise  to 
the  rank  of.  a  function  of  the  State.^ 

§  205.  The  Question  of  the  Capacity  of  the  Minor  ^  did  not 
come  up  under  the  obsolete  systems  of  usufructuary  guardianship 
by  virtue  of  which  the  minor,  stripped  of  his  possessions,  descended 
almost  to  the  rank  of  the  " alieni  juris/'  The  old  axiom,  "He  who 
is  under  age  has  neither  voice  nor  reply  in  coiut,''  corresponds 
to  this  state  of  law;  by  this  is  meant  that  the  nodnor  cannot 
appear  in  court; '  the  guardian  alone  shall  there  play  a  part,  if 
there  is  occasion  to  do  so,  in  his  own  name,  and  not  as  represent- 
ing the  minor.  This  rule  must  be  generalized  and  extended  to 
extrajudicial  acts,  such  as  contracts  and  alienations.  But  the 
torts  of  the  minor  involve  the  responsibility  of  the  guardian. 
As  far  as  torts  were  concerned,  however,  it  was  admitted  at  an 
early  period  that  the  minor  could  be  sued  himself,  perhaps  be- 
cause the  guardian  was  authorized  to  give  up  the  guardianship 
and  to  free  himself  thereby  from  all  responsibility.^ 

^  Stobhef  §  266  (details).  "Obervormundschaft"  or  high  guardianship  of 
the  sovereign,  commiBsions  of  superintendence  and  salaried  guaraians:  Calame^ 
"Gout,  de  NeufohAtel/'  p.  362.  All  tutelary  power  emanates  from  the 
Council  of  State  by  order  or  in  the  name  of  which  the  courts  of  justice  confer 
it  upon  the  person  who  is  required  to  exercise  it.  —  VioUei,  p.  544:  at  Lille 
and  Dunkirk,  ^'gard'orphenes"  or  municipal  commissions,  watching  over 
the  interests  of  minors  and  subject  to  inspection  by  the  board  of  aloermen: 
"  Roisin,''  135;  BriU,  p.  566.  In  Grermanv  and  Switzerland  the  protection  of 
minors  also  bedongs  to  the  corporations  (''Ztlnfte");  perhaps  even  the  town 

lesame 
,445. 

L  7;  AfefiS,  ?I,T7/anA  bibr,ll,'42,*etc7  ^^  rfu  PorV^I^n^^  etc.: 

Flach,  op,  cU,  Cf,  "Obligations,''  "Keacisaion,"  etc.  —  "Salis,^'  "Z.S.S.,'' 
1884:  "G.  A.,"  166. 

*  Loyael,  51.  C/.  53,  "Women  have  a  voice  and  reply  in  court,"  and  notes. 
Still  less  can  the  minor  be  a  judge  and  carry  out  public  functions.  But  lus 
is  not  the  meaning  of  the  maxim.  Voice  signifies  demand;  rep^i/,  defense. 
He  cannot  be  an  attorney;  Papierif  II,  2;  Chaesaneua,  p.  850.  On  testa- 
mentary execution  see  poat,  "Dec.  Cap.  Tolos.,''  154.  In  criminal  matters 
the  minor,  even  thoush  emancipated,  cannot  act;  but  he  can  be  prosecuted: 
qf.  Laurikrt  on  Loyael  and  the  authors  cited.  —  He  cannot  be  a  witness  in 
court:  Beaumanoir,  39,  34, 139;  "Arch.  L^g.  de  Reims,"  I^  36:  thesuardian 
can  annul  the  testimony  of  the  one  who  is  under  his  guardianship;  if  he  does 
not  do  so,  this  testimony  becomes  valid  after  the  age  of  eighteen  years. 

«  "  Jostice,"  p.  118.    C/.  131.    Beaumanoir,  16,  10:  the  judge  takes  into 


the  mmor  is  held  as  havmg  come  of  age  "in  delictis,"  provided  that  he  is  of 
sufficient  age  to  know  what  he  is  doing:  it  is  the  judge's  prerogative  to  modify 
the  punishment.  Damat,  I,  4,  6,  2.  10:  same  obligation  to  pay  damages  as 
in  the  case  of  one  who  has  come  ot  age;  Potkier,  "Oblig.,''  120  (prodigals); 
Chaaaaneusy  p.  810:  the  minor  who  is  twenty-five  cannot  be  imprisoned  for  a 
pecuniary  debt. 
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While  guardianship  was  being  organized  with  a  view  to  the 
protection  of  the  minor,  the  incapacity  of  the  latter  changed  its 
character;  it  was  no  longer  based  merely  on  his  interest,  and,  con- 
sequently, it  ceased  to  be  as  absolute;  it  had  to  be  resolved  into 
a  collection  of  provisions  intended  to  protect  this  interest.  A 
distinction  was  made  as  to  the  acts  which  he  could  validly 
do  and,  without  bringing  into  this  the  subtlety  of  the  Roman 
jurisconsults,  in  the  beginning  these  same  ideas  of  theirs  were , 
relied  upon:  the  guardian  or  the  minor  (they  are  no  longer  dis- ' 
tinguished  in  Custcxnary  law)  may  ameliorate  his  condition;^ 
he  cannot  make  it  worse;  the  "in  integrum  restitutio"  was  bor- 
rowed from  them.  Thus,  Beaumanoir  leaves  to  the  judges  the 
duty  of  seeing  whether  the  "dealings  were  carried  out  without 
fraud  and  without  malice  for  the  profit  of  the  one  under  age,"  or, 
on  the  contrary,  to  his  injury;  ^  elsewhere  he  completes  this  rule 
m  the  following  terms:  "(those  under  age)  ^cannot  do  any  other 
binding  act  without  the  authority  of  him  who  has  the  lease  or 
custody;  if  they  did  it  with  this  authority  and  they  were  dis- 
honored or  injured,  they  could  repudiate  it  when  they  came  of 
age."  Whereas,  formerly,  the  guardian's  failure  to  join  made  the 
act  "  per  se  "  void,'  everything  thenceforth  was  resolved  into  a 
question  of  injury;  whether  assisted  or  not,  had  the  minor  suf- 
fered any  injury?  This  was  the  only  question  on  which  the 
examination  by  the  judge  had  any  bearing:  "minor  restituitur 
non  tanquam  minor  sed  tanquam  kesus."  ^  The  same  rule  applied 

^  Ordinance  of  1731,  Art.  7:  acceptance  of  gifts  made  by  ascendants  or 
guardians. 

*  Beaumanoir,  16,  4  ef  seq,;  "  Joetice,"  pp.  Ill,  117  (an  injury  produced  by 
8ome  chance  happening  did  not  authorize  re-establishing),  p.  118;  Boutaric, 
i  92.  As  a  consequence,  jurisconsults  showed  a  great  deuu  of  severity  against 
those  who  had  dealings  with  minors.  Argouy  I,  7:  the  cause  of  the  injury  is 
Bcaroely  ever  gone  into,  which  results  in  placink  minors  under  a  sort  of  pro- 
bilntion;  no  one  wants  to  make  a  contract  with  them;  SerreSf  U,  8,  2:  case 
in  which  the  injury  is  presumed.  As  to  the  minor  who  Baya  that  he  has  come 
of  age:  P.  de  ForUainea,  14,  26:  Beaumanoir,  16,  13;  Bauiaric,  1, 92,  pp.  518, 
523;  Laud,  "M.,"  7, 4:  "Arr.  de  E^.,"  1624;  Argou,  I,  7;  Serrea,  I,  23,  2. 

*  ''Bern.  Handfest.,^'  c.  50. 

,  ^  Ai  a  consequence  of  the  adoption  of  the  Roman  rules,  the  jurisprudence 
in  countries  of  written  law  pretty  nearly  agrees  with  that  of  the  countries  of 
Cofltoms.  Already  there  was  a  question  of  restitution  in  tiie  ''L.  Wis.,''  4, 
3,  3;  "Bui«.,"  87:  Mauriciua,  "De  Restit.  in  Integr.  Jost.,"  pp.  110,  118. 
C/.  Beaumamrir,  63, 4;  " Artois,"  27;  "T.  A.  C,  Bret^'  73;  Loyad,  813.— The 
aavantage  of  restitution  is  not  lost  by  a  mere  dedaration  o/  majority  (P.  da 
Ponimnea,  14.  19),  unless  it  be  accompanied  by  an  oat)i:  Bouiaric,  I,  92.  Ac- 
eordins  to  Cnaiondas.  the  oath  is  oi  little  importance;  there  must  be  some 
fraudulent  action  on  the  part  of  the  minor.  Frauds  checked  by  the  Regu- 
^ting  Olden  of  March  6,  1629.  and  March  26, 1624.  Louei,  '^M.,''  7.  A 
nan  made  to  a  minor  Is  annulled  in  every  case,  even  if  the  minor  has  acted 
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to  acts  carried  out  by  the  guardian  alone.^  It  was  left  to  the 
minor  on  coming  of  age  to  rescind  or  affirm  either  class  <A  act; 
the  fate  of  these  lame  acts  (^'negotia  claudicantia'O  was  in  his 
hands.  The  action  of  rescission  which  he  had  should  be  made 
use  of,  according  to  Beaumanoir,  within  a  year  and  a  day  of  the 
coming  of  age.'  The  Ordinance  of  August,  1539,  lengthened  this 
delay;  the  annulling  of  the  act  can  be  asked  for  until  the  age 
of  thirty-five  years  is  completed.'  The  action  qf  reacimon  was 
not  the  only  one  given  to  the  minor  to  cancel  acts  prejudicial 
to  his  interests;  the  defense  of  nullity  was  open  to  him  as  far  as 
certain  of  them  were  concerned,  —  those  for  which  formalities 
were  prescribed  by  the  law,  for  example,  the  alienation  of  im- 
movables, which  was  subject  to  the  necessity  of  judicial  author- 
ization (decree);  for  these  acts  there  was  no  need  to  establish 
the  damage;  the  absence  of  the  required  formalities  alone  aUowed 
the  tribunals  to  pronounce  their  nullity.^  The  dvil  petition  per- 
mitted him  to  reopen  judgments  as  a  last  resort,  if  he  had  not 
been  helped  or  defended  in  a  valid  way.^  The  benefit  of  resti- 
tution, as  well  as  that  of  the  civil  petition,  was  refused  the 
minor  who  was  in  business  and  reputed  to  be  of  age,  as  far  as  his 
business  was  concerned.*  Finally,  the  minor  enjoyed  another 
privilege;  prescription  did  not  run  against  him,  at  least,^  if  it  was 
a  matter  of  a  long  prescription;  on  the  other  hand,  ''every  cus- 
tomary prescription  for  a  year  or  less  runs  against  those  who  are 
absent  and  minors,  without  hope  of  restitution.'' ' 

fraudul^tly:  Botii^on,  I,  6, 6;  Deniaart,  see  "Mineurs'';  Maynard,  "Qaest.," 
3,  62, 10. 

1  BoutariCf  I,  92,  p.  520. 

s  Beaumanoir,  16, 4;  Bauiarie,  I,  92,  pp.  618  and  522;  "Jostioe,"  p.  1118. 
Confirmation,  "Jostioe,"  p.  117.    During  the  minority  the  guaroian 


_  has  a 

right  to  demand  a  second  payment  from  the  debtors  ci  the  imnor  who  have 
made  the  mistake  of  paying  their  debts  to  the  latter:  Beaumanoir,  15,  33.  — 
Abo:  "T.  A.  C,  Norm.,"  78,  5;  "T.  A.  C,  Bret.,"  71:  four  years.  "Siete 
Part.  "  6, 19,  8. 

*  The  Ordinance  of  June,  1510,  46,  contemplates  in  a  general  manner 
rescissions  because  of  fraud,  fear,  violence,  inju^  amounting  to  more  than  half 
of  a  fair  value.  The  Ordinance  of  August.  1539, 134:  after  the  age  of  thirty- 
five  yearn  completed,  no  more  anuhnent  oi  the  contracts  of  minors,  either  by 
a  plaintiff  or  a  defendant,  by  letters  of  resdaBion  or  by  cancelling  (alienations  of 
immovables  without  a  decree),  Loyad,  715. 

«  Serres,  "Inst.,"  11^  8,  2.  —  Even  though  regular,  the  sale  could  still  be 
rescinded  by  reason  of  mjur^.    Cf.  Bautarie,  I.  92,  p.  519;  Afesltf,  II,  46. 
■  Boutaric,  I,  92:  restitution  of  a  thing  conferrea  by  judgment. 

*  Ordinance  of  1673,  L  6;  Fenikre,  see  "Mineur."  Similar  presun^tion 
in  the  case  of  minors  who  have  a  benefice  or  hold  some  oflloe. 

'  Ijyyad.  718,  721;  "L.  d.  Drois,"  720. 

'  Year  for  the  repurchase  by  a  person  of  the  same  lineage,  prescription  of 
five  years  in  the  case  of  arrears  of  constituted  rents.    To  be  quite  logieal 
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These  measures  of  protection  had  in  them  nothing  excessive 
when  it  was  a  matter  of  children  of  tender  age;  but,  as  majority 
was  postponed  to  twenty-five  years,  they  were  not  so  well  justi- 
fied in  the  case  of  those  who  were  approaching  this  age.  Practice 
attempted  to  accommodate  the  law  to  the  necessities  of  life  by 
validating  renuneiatioxis  of  the  benefit  of  .minority,  and  especially 
to  the  '' restitutio  in  integrum"  (twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies).^ Unknown  to  Rome,  condenmed  by  the  Commentary 
("in  hoc  ipso  [minor]  esset  deoeptus"),*  they  were  introduced 
under  cover  of  an  oath;  now  a  Constitution  of  Alexander  Severus 
seems  in  this  case  to  be  in  derogation  of  the  general  rule,  accord- 
ing to  which  an  act  which  is  nuU  would  be  validated  by  an  oath.' 
Bulgarus  and  Martinus  discussed  the  effect  of  this  law.  Martinus 
gave  renunciation  under  oath  an  absolute  effect;  according  to 
Bulgarus,  the  oath  did  indeed  deprive  the  minor  of  the  '^  restitu- 
tio/' but  it  did  not  prevent  him  from  reclaiming  the  immovables 
of  which  the  alienation,  made  ''sine  decreto,"  was  null  and  void 
because  of  a  defect  in  form.^  Frederick  Barbarossa  confirmed  the 
opinion  of  the  former  by  having  inserted  in  the  Code,  following 
the  Constitution  of  Severus,  the  Authentic,  ''Sacramenta  pube- 
rum"  (Diet  of  Roncaglia),  which  validates  renunciations  under 
oath  when  made  by  those  who  have  attained  the  age  of  puberty.^ 
In  the  Commentary  the  tendency,  to  extend  the  Authentic  is 
already  shown,  a  tendency  which  is  exaggerated  by  Bartolus,  and, 
following  him,  by  the  Italians  and  the  Canonists:  thus  they  apply 
it  to  the  person  who  has  not  attained  puberty,  "  pubertati  proxi- 
mus."  Cinus  and  the  French  School  hold  the  Authentic  to  be 
''odiosa,"  because  it  injures  those  who  are  under  a  disability;  they 
do  not  apply  it  to  those  who  have  not  attdned  the  age  of  puberty, 
nor  to  minors  provided  with  a  guardian;  they  limit  it  to  sale,  the 

it  would  seem  that  the  decision  should  have  been  to  the  contrary,  because 
short  prescriptions  will  almost  invariably  expire  during  the  minoritv,  whereas 
this  inQ  not  be  so  in  the  case  of  long  prescriptions;  against  the  fonner  the 
minor  has  no  protection;  he  runs  a  chance  of  not  being  affected  by  the  latter. 
This  difference  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  Roman  origin  of  the  former  and 
the  customary  origin  of  the  latter.    Also,  no  doubt,  the  disfavor  for  such 
nfd^ts  as  that  of  the  repurchase  by  a  person  of  the  same  lineage  was  combined 
with  this  other  notive.    As  to  the  countries  of  written  law,  qf.  Argou,  I,  7; 
MetU,  1, 276. 
*  MeyniaL  "N.  R.  H.,"  1901,  246. 
'  On  the  Law,  "Si  Judex" :  Dig.,  4,  4,  41. 
"Cod.  Just.,"  2,  28,  1;  cf.  1,  14,  14;  EsmHn.  "N.  R.  H.,"  1888,  32. 
"DisBeos,"  "Dominorum,"  pp.  52,  98,  etc.  (ed.  Haend), 
"Ckxi.  Just.."  2.  28, 1;  "L.  Feud.,"  53;  Meynicd.  "N.  R.  H.,"  1901;  P. de 
FofUainei,  14,  19;  Beaunumoir,  16,  8;  BoiUaric,  I,  92,  p.  526. 
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only  act  which  it  had  in  view,  not  admitting  that  the  oath  vali- 
dates sales  '^sine  decreto/'  rejecting  general' renunciations,  and, 
finally,  wanting  the  minor  to  have  been  '^certioratus"  (notified  at 
the  time  of  the  renunciation  of  the  existence  of  the  privileges  in 
his  favor)  .^  This  restrictive  interpretation  paved  the  way  for  the 
practice  of  the  sixteenth  century,  which  completely  sets  aside  the 
Authentic  and  refuses  all  efficaciousness  to  the  promissory  oath, 
starting  with  the  usage  which  had  been  introduced  of  asldng  the 
king  for  a  dispensation  from  the  oath.* 

§  206.  The  Barbarian  Majority'  did  not  carry  with  it  emanci- 
pation from  the  paternal  power.  Purely  political  as  it  seans, 
among  the  Germans  it  was  arbitrarily  fixed  by  the  relatives;  when 
they  were  of  opinion  that  their  children  were  capable  of  bearing 
arms,  they  either  bestowed  them  upon  their  children  or  else  had 
them  given  to  their  children  by  other  members  of  the  assanbly  of 
free  men.*  For  these  arbitrary  decisions,  the  only  ones  known, 
undoubtedly,  in  the  time  of  Tacitus,  the  Barbarian  law  substi- 
tutes a  fixed  age  whose  precocity  astonishes  us:  ^  twelve  years 
among  the  Salians,  fourteen  among  the  Ripuarians.*  What  was  a 
child  of  twelve  capable  of  doing,  or  even  one  of  ten,  as  among 
the  Anglo-Saxons?  Here  we  have,  as  we  think,  rather  a  reUgious 
than  a  civil  majority.   At  this  age  reason  awakens  and  with  it  the 

»  Meynidl,  p.  256:  Doneau,  21;  13;  "Ant.  Fab.,"  "De  Err.  Pragm.,"  60; 
"Decis.  Cap.  Toloe.,*'  49. 

*  Estnein,  loc,  cU.;  BoviariCy  p.  526,  ed.  1603.  note  by  Chanmdaa;  Bugnyon, 
"Lois  Abrog.,"  I,  120  (he  cites  P.  Jacobin  Imkertf  etc.):  he  who  can  rescind 
a  contract  can  perfectly  well  dispense  with  the  oath  which  is  joined  to  this 
contract.  The  Icing  dispenses  with  this  oath  subject  to  absolution  by  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities,  and  even  sometimes  without  this  reservation.  In 
Belgium  and  Italy  the  Authoitio  fell  into  disuse.  In  Germany  it  remained 
in  force,  and  in  Spain  as  well:  Meynial,  p.  259. 

»  B.  de  MervvUe,  "Tr.  des  Majority,"  1729;  MesU,  "Minority,"  1785; 
AmiabU,  ''R.h.Dr./'  1861,  217;  Stobbe,  §  264;  CHassan,  YU,  112;  LaUet, 
"Dir.  Consuet.,"  p.  175. 

^  Physical  indications  of  puberty  have  here  furnished  a  connecting  ^• 
Or  else  physical  strength:  Cassiodore,  TcmUw,  "CJerm.,"  20:  "sera 
juvenum  Venus."  Po«j,  "Ethnol.  Jur.,"  II,  30.  Details  as  to  the  divisions 
of  age  in  Grimmy  410;  (JhaisemarHn,  67:  at  the  age  of  7  years  one  is  a  child, 
"  Schwabenspiegel,"  2, 47;  at  the  age  of  18  years  one  can  be  a  witness, "  T.  A.  C, 
Bret..''  79:  at  the  age  of  14  years  one's  oath  is  valid. 

•  "Sal.,  24:  twdve  years  completed  {Geffcken,  p.  134,  bibl.);  Id.  Atom., 
Frisians,  oaxons,  Lombards  ("Roth.,"  155),  Norwegians,  Icelanders.  —  Dif- 
ferent Ages:  "Rib.,"  81  (14  yrs.  completed);  "Burg.,"  87;  "Wis.,"  2,  4, 10; 
5.  9;  4,  3, 1;  13, 4:  10, 1, 17  (10, 12, 15, 20  yrs.);  Hhth.,  6;  Tnoy  7, 2  (lOyra., 


ipiom.,    1.  auu;   Ytouei,  '  ut.  nioi.,    i,  ^ai, 

Terminolo^:  "setas  le^tima"  Oegal  age),  "pueii  infra  etatem,"  etc. 
During  the  feudal  period  nunors  are  called  "sous  ag^"  (under  age),  €l6^ 
many:  "zu  zeinen  Jahren"  or  "Tagen  kommen":  "Fribouig  en  B.,"  22. 
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* 

aptitude  to  perform  the  acts  of  religious  lif e.^  If  a  few  civil  effects 
can  have  been  connected  with  it,  this  is  because  the  life  which 
was  then  led  was  veiy  simple  and  transactions  seldom  occurred; 
the  cohesion  of  the  family  and  the  protection  in  fact  which  re- 
sulted for  the  adults  also  contributed  to  make  this  premature 
emancipation  tolerable.^  Already,  moreover,  at  th\s  period  it  is 
felt  that  such  premature  emancipation  has  its  inconveniences: 
liutprand  postpones  majority  until  eighteen  years,  and  the  law 
of  the  Visigoths  until  twenty.* 

§  207.  Under  the  Feudal  System  majority  varies  according  to 
the  status  of  people;  the  nobleman  comes  of  age  when  he  is  twenty 
(comideted)  or  twenty-one  (b^^);^  the  plebeian,  at  fifteen 
(begun),^  for  before  twenty  years  the  former  is  not  fit  for  military 
service,  whereas  the  latter  can  '' measure  stuffs,  reckon  amounts 
of  money,  and  busy  himself  in  the  affairs  of  his  father."  Noble- 
women attained  their  majority  at  the  age  of  fifteen,*  plebeian 
women  at  the  age  of  twelve.  Such  are,  at  least,  the  general  rules, 
for  variations  of  these  were  not  lacking,^  and  there  were  even 
several  majorities  for  certain  acts,  taking  the  veil,  marriage,  and 
making  a  will.'    Thus  the  Feudal  law  had  retarded  majority  in  \ 

>  Oath  of  fealty  at  the  age  of  twelve:  ''Gap.,"  702,  4;  808,  2;  BlaeksUme, 
1,9. 

>  After  the  age  of  12  or  14  years  the  child  was  stiU  under  the  paternal  power, 
but  became  responsible  for  his  own  torts  (''Sal./'  24,  6,  and  note  in  aeasels, 
(kgchen;  "Cap.,"  810,  5, 1,  203);  if  his  father  were  a  widower  and  remarried, 
he  administenMi  the  dower  of  his  mother  and  had  the  use  of  it:  "Sal.  Cap. 
Extrav./'  8;  Sckroeder,  316. 

'  Id.,  "Bulle  d'Or,"  VII,  4.  and  manv  German  statutes.  In  the  case  of 
commoners  in  Germany  we  often  find  that  they  came  of  age  at  14  or  16: 
Hmuier,  II,  400. 

*  P.  de  Fontainea^  16,  36j_"  Jostice,"  pp.  58,  116,  221:  "T.  A.  C,  Norm./' 

£eaumafu>ir,  15, 30  ("  Beauvaisis  " : 

France,  20yr8.);  63,  4;  "Et. 
2>e«more8,  240:  nobles  21  years 
of  a^  with  regard  to  nobleman's  property,  and  14  yean  of  age  with  regard 
to  viUdn  property.  Laytd,  52  (a  commoner  came  of  ace  at  21  years  with 
regftrd  to  nobleman's  property).    Cf.  813;  Britton,  66;  MetU,  I,  210. 

*  BtaumanoiTf  16,  22,  oomibats  an  opinion  according  to  wnidi  children  in 
authority  were  always  of  age.  Here  we  see  that  the  Uoman  age  of  puberty 
bas  beoi  adopted.  For  the  very  frequent  cases  in  which  the  afj^e  was  not 
known  the  "Sachsensp.,"  1.42  and  the  "Schwahensp.,"  I,  28,  mamtainthat 
one  should  depend  upon  indications  of  puberty.  GlanoiUef  7, 0.  Beaumanoir 
and  our  old  lx>oks  of  Customs  fall  back  upon  the  testimony  of  godfather  and 
godmother  and  parish  priests.    Cf,  Papien,  26,  8. 

*  Completed:  "  Ord."  1246.  The  lease  (guardianship)  of  the  daughters 
of  nobles  at  first  lasted  until  the  time  of  their  marriage. 

'  As  to  the  minor  who  was  possessed  of  propertv  in  various  places  he 
woald  attain  his  majority  at  the  age  fixed  by  tne  Custom  of  his  principal 
"herl)ergement." 

'  BUiidaiane,  I,  0:  the  seven  ages  of  woman. 
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the  case  of  noblemen;  but  in  the  plebeian  class  the  independ- 
ence of  the  adult  was  premature.  It  is  true  that  he  was  often 
protected  against  himself  by  the  possibility  of  remaining  under 
the  care  of  a  guardian,  and  always  by  the  rules  for  conservation 
of  his  immovable  inheritance.  But  there  came  a  time  when,  these 
rules  having  been  overthrown  and  the  number  of  transactions  hav- 
ing increased,  it  was  realized  that  the  age  of  legal  capacity  should 
await  a  state  of  complete  maturity  of  mind.^ 

§  208.  The  Same.  —  By  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  it 
was  necessary  in  practice  to  add  to  the  customary  majority  the 
full  majoilty,  or  Roman  majority,  of  twenty-five  years  (com- 
pleted);* in  the  sixteenth  century  and  until  1789,  twenty-five 
years  is  the  legal  age  at  which  minority  ceases  in  the  whole  of 
France-*  (excepting  in  Normandy,  where  it  is  twenty-one  years 
begun). ^  One  exaggeration  had  now  been  avoided  merely  to  fall 
into  another;  majority  had  become  too  tardy.  The  Law  of  Sep- 
tember 20,  1792,  IV,  2,  arrived  at  a  just  conclusion  by  deciding 
upon  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  completed.^ 

§  209.  Emanoipation  of  Bfinors  under  QuardianBliip.^  —  Hard 
to  reconcile  with  the  usufructuary  guardianship  and  the  prema- 
ture majority  of  the  old  law,^  this  institution  made  its  appearance 

^  Similar  movement  in  Germany:  StobbCf  ^  46. 

*  P,de  Fcntainesy  15, 35,  contrasts  the  conung  of  age  at  15  with  that  of  the 
Roman  law.  C/.  14, 11;  Beaumanoir,  15,  22,  33;  16,  8, 11;  '' Jostice,"  3, 5, 7; 
3,  9,  1:  BauiariCf  I,  02.  —  Custodians  for  minors  25  years  old,  according  to 
the  "Const,  du  Ch&t.,"  74, 84  (noteed.  Mortet);  Buche,  "N.  R.  H.,"  1884, 6W; 
Flacky  p.  66;  **  T.  A.  C.,  Bret.,"  79 :  up  to  the  age  of  25  no  minor  can  enter  into 
a  contract  without  consulting  with  his  pastor:  C/.  84;  "Bourges,"  158; 
"Toulouse,"  7:  the  father  can  oy  will  cause  his  son  to  be  under  a  disability 
until  the  age  of  25,  or  else  the  consuls  appoint  a  custodian  for  him :  cf .  Art.  09. 
—  "T.  A.  C,  Bret.,"  80:  from  the  time  sne  is  12  years  old  unldl  she  is  married 
a  woman  should  be  under  the  protection  of  a  custodian:  ed.  Planiolt  p.  511, 
366;  Masuer,  5,  34. 

»  "Paris,  A.  C,"  97;  "N.C.."  272;  Dummdin,  on  "Paris,"  32,  1,  q.  2;  on 
"Montreuil,"  14;  on  "Amiens,'^'  46;  on  "BouUenois,"  119,  126;  Ferrike,  on 
"Paris,"  32,  268:  "Diet.,"  see  "Majority";  "Arr.  du  Gr.  (ins.,"  1717; 
Flacky  p.  76.  —  Sometimes  minority  at  the  fugd  of  25  merely  in  the  case  of 
alienatmg  inmiovables:  Loyael,  —  B,  de  MerviUe  distinguishes  betwe^: 
Customary  majority  (in  the  case  of  custody,  alienation  of  immovables,  ipii 
and  will)  and  majorities  determined  by  the  Ordinances  (marriage,  benefioes 
and  office). 

*  "Placit.,"  1066,  38;  Id.:  "Bretagne,"  "Auveigne,"  "Pol.,"  "Beny," 
"Amiens,"  46.  —  BlackgUme.  I,  9;  Pollock  and  MaiOand,  II,  436. 

•  Id.y  Civil  Code,  388;  England. 

•  Graeter,  "De  Conces.  Veni»,  Aet.,"  1695;  GWe,  "DeEmanc.  Saxon./' 
1715;  Brandder,  "De  Emanc.  et  Yen.  Aet.,"  1635;  Ferrih^,  Quyciy  etc.  See 
"  Emancipation,"  "  Curateur  "  etc.  —  Pothiery  "  Pers.,"  no.  186.  Cf.  "  Eman- 
cipation from  the  Paternal  Power,"  ante;  Beaumanoir,  16,  12;  P.  de  Fcnr 
tainesy  14.  27. 

'  Cf.y  however,  Beaumanoity  21  (to  take  a  child  from  the  lease),  21:  the 
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^en  majority  came  to  be  settled  at  twenty-five  years;  by  bor- 
rowing this  late  age  from  the  Roman  law,  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  borrow  also  the  corrective  measure  which  the  "Venia 
statis"^  had  placed  there.  Often,  in  fact,  the  interest  of  the 
minor  demanded  that  he  be  given  the  management  of  his  posses- 
sions^ with  this  object  in  view,  emancipation  was  as  good  as  an 
anticipated  majority.'  It  could  be  implied  or  expressed;  in  the 
former  case  it  resulted  from  marriage; '  in  the  latter,  from  being 
granted  by  writings  of  the  king,  called  '' writings  relating  to  the 
advantage  of  age'';  ^  they  were  only  granted,  on  principle,  to 
minors  who  had  attained  full  puberty,  that  is  to  say,  the  age  of 
eighteen  years.^  Able  to  draw  their  income  and  administer  their 
possessions,  minors  who  were  emancipated  were  still  very  far 
from  being  in  every  respect  like  a  person  who  had  attained  his 
majority;  they  had  to  be  aided  by  a  guardian  in  order  to  go  into 
court  or  to  alienate  their  immovables;  moreover,  in  this  last  case 
they  had  to  get  the  opinion  of  their  relatives.^  If  there  were  oc- 
casion to  do  so  by  reason  of  their  misconduct,  they  could  be  put 
back  under  guardianship. 
§  210.  The  8«m«.  —  The  countries  of  written  law  knew  neither 

surviving  spouse  puts  the  children  out  of  his  custody  by  allowing  them  to 
have  the  property  of  the  deceased  spouse  and  causing  the  law  or  the  rela- 
tives of  tne  children  to  intervene;  15,  31:  the  father  and  mother  free  the 
children  from  their  lease  through  the  law,  so  as  to  escape  responsibility  for 
their  torts,  and  also  in  order  that  there  shall  be  no  community  ownership 
among  them  when  the  latter  have  any  personal  belongings:   Viouetf  p.  545. 

»  *MDod.  Just,,"  2,  44,  2,  3  (18  and  20yrs.);  *'Nov.,"  28  of  Leo  (no  longer 
any  condition  dependent  upon  age). 

*  Gtauortf  "Inst.  Anglet.,"  VI,  233:  the  English  law  does  not  recogniae 
any  expressed  emancipation;  but  it  admits  the  fact  that  marriage  frees  a 
child  from  guardianship;  at  the  age  of  12  or  14,  according  to  sex,  a  child  may 
choose  his  own  guardian  and  dispose  of  his  movables  by  veill.  —  German  law: 
anticipated  declaration  of  majority. 

'  It  caused  the  paternal  power  to  cease  and,  ''a  fortiori,"  the  guardianship. 
This  was  not  so  in  countnes  of  written  law  and  in  some  of  the  Customs. 
Beaumanoir,  15,  20:  ''marriage  emancipates  from  custody,  but  not  from 
lease."  As  to  the  minor  canying  on  a  trade:  "Ord.,"  1673,  6.  —  Ferrikre, 
on  "Paris,  239." 

*  MetU,  1, 203;  II,  168  Getters  of  1506, 1507) ;  Bouiaric,  p.  126.  Germany: 
SchroedeTf  p.  733.  —  "T.  A.  C,  Bret.,"  79,  emancipation  by  the  judge;  the 
friend9  and  the  law  miuntain  that  the  minor  at  the  age  of  17  is  provided  with 
understanding. 

*  But,  aa  there  was  no  legal  age,  they  might  be  granted  earlier,  a  thing 
which  did  not  offer  many  dbadvantages,  because  they  were  only  ratified  upon 
Imowledge  of  the  cause  and  on  the  advice  of  the  relatives:  "  Gr.  Gout,  de  fr.," 
p.  374. 

*  Argau,  I,  9;  Pothier,  "Proc^d.  Civ.,"  6,  6,  11  (no  restitution  in  case  of 
these  acts):  Argou^  loc,  cU,:  the  wife  who  is  a  minor  needs  a  guardian  for 
transactions  affecting  immovables  and  the  help  of  her  husbanof  is  not  suf- 
ficient in  a  case  of  this  sort.    As  to  alienations  of  immovables,  see  Ferrikre* 
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emancipation  by  writing  nor  emancipation  by  marriage;  the  minor 
was  set  free  from  the  guardianship  by  the  mere  fact  of  attaining 
the  age  of  puberty,  fourteen  years  for  boys,  twelve  years  for  giris; 
after  this  age  they  could  have  been  subjected  to  a  permanent  cus- 
tody, but  this  was  not  done;  it  was  thought  sufficient  to  demand 
that  they  should  have  the  assistance  of  a  guardian  in  order  to  ap- 
pear in  court/  and  the  judge  ended  by  giving  them  as  guardian 
the  attorney  who  was  engaged  for  them  in  the  lawsuit;  for  other 
acts  the  assistance  of  the  guardian  was  only  a  protection,  the  lack 
of  which  did  not  carry  with  it  the  nullity  of  the  act;  also,  it  was 
for  the  minor  himself  to  choose  this  guardian  at  his  own  pleasure.^ 
§  211.  Penoiui  who  haye  attained  Hajoiity  and  are  under  a 
Dlsabflity.  —  Formerly,  merely  because  a  man  was  affected  with 
a  serious  physical  infirmity  (blind,  deaf,  dumb,  dwarf)  or  with 
mental  illnesses  (weakness  of  mind,  dementia),  he  found  himself 
deprived  of  the  rights  which  ordinarily  belonged  to  those  who  had 
attained  their  majority;*  the  deformed,  the  infirm,  and  those 
lacking  in  intelligence,  were  in  the  same  situation  as  children  or 
women,  submitted  to  the  "mundium"  of  the  nearest  male  rela- 
tive.^ Age  itself  was  a  cause  of  forf^ture;  the  head  of  the  family 
who  had  become  old  should  abdicate  in  order  to  make  room  for 
the  young  man  and  place  himself  under  his  guardianship.^  It  was 
the  same  thing  with  regard  to  the  man  who  lost  his  raison.  Against 
prodigals  the  family  was  protected  by  the  old  system  of  property, 
which  was  very  unfavorable  to  alienations. 

1  Papien,  36,  3,  5;  "Capitular.  Add./'  3a,  50  (WaUer,  U,  805);  "Petnu" 
__»__.    ij--     --  —  —    —  —         —    — 


1, 2, 5,  46, 64;  <^  Aries,"  116-118;  VioUet,  p.  584;  Limoges,  thirteenth  oentuiy; 
Marseilles,  fourteenth  century.    In  Bur«mdy,  qf.  **R,  h.  Dr.,"  13,  549. 

*  Serres,  ''Inst.,"  I,  23;  Boukarie,  Julian,  i6.,  ''Old."  1667,  «t.  des  Req. 
av.,"  35. 

*  Cf,  post.  "Disability  of  Inheriting."  —  As  to  lepers,  see  past  (sanitary 
provisions  ot  a  public  nature).  —  Stcbbe,  §  41,  II. 

*  C/.  as  to  these  rules  of  the  old  form  of  guardianship:  StMe,  TV,  513, 12. 
This  legal  guardianship  became  changed  into  a  oonfened  guardianship,  and 
the  new  rules  relating  to  the  guardianship  of  minors  were  applied  thereto. 

'  The  "Sachsenspiegel"  contrasts  the  child  under  age  wno  is  less  than  21 
years  old  with  the  person  who  is  over  age.  —  that  is  to  say,  who  is  more  than 
60:  both  of  them  are  under  guardianship  (I,  42).  Elsewhere,  I,  52,  it  declares 
that  in  order  to  be  capable  of  alienating  one's  "eigen  Gut,"  one  must  be  able 
to  mount  a  horse,  carrying  sword  and  shield,  from  a  rode  or  a  slight  elevation, 
providing  only  that  his  horse  and  his  stirrup  be  held :  "  Schwabenspiegel,"  168; 
^'Lett.  Burchardi,"  11;  WaUer,  "Corp.  J.  Germ.,"  Ill,  777;  "L.  Rom.  Cur."; 
Paul,  II,  18,  7;  OHmm,  "R.  A.,"  p.  486;  Stobbe.  §  41;  Hubar,  IV,  528  (in  1137: 
persons  who  tnemselves  ask  that  they  be  prohibited).  JabbS-Duoal,  "Thdse," 
p.  86  ("Dr.  Compart").  —  The  practice  of  giving  up  possessions  often  made 
it  unnecessary  to  prohibit  old  men.— P<M<,  "Add.ll.h.  Dr.,"  15, 190,  203:tbe 
mayor  of  Dijon  names  a  curator  for  an  old  man  who  is  infirm.  Cf,  B<nUariCf 
I,  90,  "Concerning  Those  over  Age  and  the  Enfeebled." 
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§  212.  The  Same.  —  From  this  system,  where  the  interest  of 
the  family  precedes  everything,  and  is  characterized,  one  might 
say,  by  the  proprietary  guardianship  qf  agnates,  the  law  passed,  as 
had  been  done  in  the  case  of  minors,  to  a  system  of  protection 
organized  especially  in  the  interest  of  the  incapacitated;  the  fam- 
ily always  preserved  a  certain  part  therein,  but  that  of  the  State 
was  still  more  important.  —  All  those  who  were  not  found  to  be 
absolutely  unfit  to  administer  their  affairs  had  a  full  capacity  (for 
example,  deaf  and  dumb  people).^  —  As  to  the  demented  ^  and 
feeble-minded,  the  acts  which  they  accomplished  were  looked  upon 
as  void;  but,  as  dementia  and  feebleness  of  intellect  are  susceptible 
of  a  varying  degree,  and  as  great  difficulties  might  arise  be- 
tween the  relatives  and  those  whom  they  pretended  to  be  mad 
or  imbecile,  the  tribunals  placed  them  under  guardianship  or  cus- 
tody,' so  as  not  to  have  to  pronounce  themselves  upon  the  result 
of  each  one  of  their  acts  after  it  had  been  accomplished.^  This 
system  of  prevention  seems  to  have  been  substituted  for  the  sys- 
tem of  repression  from  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.^  It  was 
extended  without  difficulty  to  prodigals,  who  are,  after  all,  only  a 
class  of  the  feeble-minded.*  Justice  should  have  proceeded  offi- 
cially,^ but  this  would  have  been  to  break  abruptly  with  the  former 

»  "Ariprand  and  Alb.,"  p.  166;  "Jostice,"  p.  105:  "Schwabenspiegel,"  2, 
57;  Ferri^,  "Tut.,"  pp.  59,  95;  Ferrikre,  see  '^Diot.^' 

>  Durinff  the  thirieentii  century  natural  madness  (imbecility)  was  con- 
trasted with  frenzied  madness  (insanitjr  with  lucid  intervals):  "Jostice,"  I,  8; 
Beaumanoir,  34.  C/.  in  English  law,  idiots  and  lunatics:  Pollock  ana  Mail- 
land,  I,  464:  Glas8on,  VI.  148. 

'  Our  old  law  places  tne  insane  under  a  disability  just  as  it  does  prodigals : 
"T.  A.  C,  Bret.,''  83.    Cf,  Roman  law.  Girard,  p.  220  et  aeq. 

<  Madness  makes  the  act  void,  and  not  the  judge's  decree;  but  the  pro- 
hibition is  a  presumption  of  madness;  the  conditions  under  which  proof  of 
lucid  intervals  may  be  given  are  regulated  in  order  to  shorten  lawsuits.  Cf, 
post. 

*  "Jostice,"  p.  131;  cf,  p.  59;  Beaumanoir,  56,  9;  12,  45;  34,  56;  "Ass.de 
Jtos.,"  "C.  dee  B.,"  81;  ^L.  d.  Droiz,"  779. 

*  "Olim,"  III,  849  (in  1313):  disability  placed  upona  clerical  who  is  a 
odigal  by  the  ecclesiastical  ji  ' 

name  custodians  for  prodigals : 


prodigal  by  the  ecclesiastical  judge;  thirteentn  centu^  at  Limoges  the  councils 

"  _  ■  i:  Guibert.  "La  Famille Limous.,"  p.  34.     Viollet, 
p.  550,  cites  an  Act  of  1303  in  which  tne  king  commands  the  bailiff  of  Amiens 


to  appoint  a  custodian  after  having  conferred  with  the  relatives  for  an  "ydiota 
prodigus":  "Olim,"  II,  661,  in  1317  ("curator  ydiotae");  III,  168,  in  1306 
("  curator  patris  ") .  Burgundy :  "  R.  h.  Dr.,"  15, 190. — During  the  latter  part 
of  the  Old  H6gime  orders  of  arbitrary  arrest  are  also  issued  agfdnst  prodigals: 


ve  not  protected  by  the  law;  they  are  only  allowed  to  place  their  property  in 
the  hands  of  trustees. 

'  BjftMB  of  Oariiig  for  tlio  Insano.     For  a  long  while  the  violently  insane 
were  treated  like  demoniacs  by  means  of  exoreism  or  like  oriminaLs  by  shutting 
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family  system;  it  was  not  put  in  motion  excepting  upon  the  de- 
mand of  a  relative  (fourteenth  century)/  after  the  examination, 
notice  to  the  family,  and  in  the  case  of  one  who  was  demented, 
after  interrogatories  on  the  part  of  the  judge.  The  same  forms 
were  requisite  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  prohibition.  There  was 
already  a  question  as  to  the  publishing  of  judgments  of  prohibi- 
tion in  the  well-known  Customs  of  Ch&telet; '  which  was  finally 
organized  by  the  Regulating  Orders  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  of 
the  18th  of  March,  1614,  and  the  23d  of  December,  1621.* 

§  213.  The  Same.  —  As  a  result  of  the  proceedings,  the  person 
prohibited  was  deprived  of  the  administration  of  his  possessions/ 
which  passed  to  his  guardian  or  custodian;  ^  he  was  not  able  to 
dispose  of  them  "inter  vivos"  or  "causa  mortis,"  nor  to  bind 
himself.*    But,  if  this  was  the  normal  result  of  the  probihition, 

them  up  in  dungeons.  Before  the  time  of  Pinel,  who  in  1792  reg^u^ed  them 
as  patients,  they  received  more  humane  treatment  in  certain  places:  special 
asylums  at  Geneva,  1468;  at  Marseilles  and  Avignon  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
in  Pans  and  Charenton  and  Bic^tre  (Order  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  Sept.  7, 
1660;  "Instr.,"  1785).  Intermediate  law:  Law  of  March  16-24,  1790,  Art.  9; 
August  4-29, 1790;  August  16-24, 1790;  11,  3:  July  19, 1791:  1, 15;  Sept. 23, 
1792;  the  24th  Vend6m.,  year  II,  3,  7;  DaUoZy  "Il6p.,"  see  *^AH6nds."  It 
was  not  imtil  the  law  of  June  30,  1838,  that  the  burial  of  the  insane  was  pro- 
vided for,  and  then  only  in  a  very  inadequate  manner.  England:  verdict  of 
a  junr  after  an  incjuest  ''de  lunatico  inquirendo.'' 

^  ^'Ad  Requisicionem  Amicorum,"  ''Olim,''  III,  421;  Loud,  §  16;  Serves, 
Ij  23.  3  and  4;  Stabbe.  §  275:  but  public  authority  also  intervened,  for  the 
sunple  reason  that  it  had  jurisdiction  of  acts  of  prodigality  (public  interest 
in  avoiding  their  becoming  a  public  charge  upon  the  city):  Dumoulin,  on* 
"Bret.,"  495;  "Norm.,"  161:  creditors;  ^'L.  Pat.,"  Dec.  25,  1769:  con- 
clusions of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Affairs.  —  "Ord.  de  Blois,'^  1579,  182: 
widows  who  remarry  with  persons  beneath  their  station  are  placed  under  a 
disability  of  absolute  right. 

*  "Oum."  Ill,  421  (in  1309) :  notice  is  j^ven  by  the  town  crier  in  neighboring 
localities  tnat  no  one  must  contract  with  the  person  under  the  disability. 
The  "  Ord."  of  1629  provides  for  the  posting  up  of  the  decree  at  the  derk's 
office:  Stobbe.  IV,  526:  public  notice  in  church. 

*  Arqou,  tj  9:  notification  first  of  all  of  the  notary's  clerks;  later  on  each 
notary  is  notified  individually  and  it  is  written  up  on  a  notice  board  in  each 
office.  Responsibility  of  notaries  if  they  do  not  notify  those  who  have 
transactions  with  the  person  imder  the  disability. 

^  In  England  the  kmg  has  the  custodv  of  the  insane  and  the  use  of  their 
property.  From  the  time  of  Edward  II  he  declares  himself  to  be  the  pro- 
tector of  the  insane:  Pollock  and  Maitland,  1, 464.  Cf.  as  to  this  "Seigniorial 
Protection." 

»  "OUm,"  III,  849,  421  (in  1309):  "  administracio  bonorum  totaliter  in- 
terdicta."  He  becomes  a  minor  again.  His  guardian  or  custodian  would 
ordinarily  be  his  nearest  relative:  "Paris,"  183.  Disadvantages:  Pasquier, 
"Lett.  "  18;  MesU,  II,  291:  Order  of  Apr.  17,  1734.  Retroactive  effect 
of  the  Decree:  Bourjon,  1,  6.  4,  2. 

*  Nullity  of  the  acts  which  he  does  by  himself,  at  least  if  he  is  injured,  and 
the  injury  shall  be  readily  presumed.  Acceptance  of  gifts  made  by  prodigals 
themselves,  by  the  ascendants  or  the  custodians  of  the  demented:  PothieT,  I, 
361;  VIII,  371  (ed.  Bug,))  Pothier,  "Oblig.,"  no.  51:  the  contract  made  by  a 
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the  tribunals  were  free  to  impose  other  restrictions.^  Thus^  prodi- 
gals were  not  necessarily  deprived  of  the  administration  of  their 
possessions;  ^  it  might  be  suffident  to  provide  for  them,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  feeble-minded,'  a  Judicial  council/  without  which  they 
could  not  validly  accomplish  the  acts  enumerated  in  the  judg- 
ment which  named  it,  especially  as  regards  alienating  or  mort- 
gaging their  immovables.  Outside  of  the  adaoinistration  of  the 
inheritance,  which  escaped  the  prohibition,  there  were  certain 
acts,  like  marriage,  which  concerned  the  person  of  the  one  under 
the  disability,  and  as  to  the  outcome  of  which  the  judgment  said 
nothing;  they  were  left  under  the  application  of  the  old  rule,  which 
annull^  acts  done  under  a  state  of  dementia  or  absolute  imbe- 
cility; it  was  for  the  judges  to  say,  in  fact,  if  these  were  the  acts 
of  a  conscious  or  dear  will  Gucid  intervals).^ 

§  214.  The  Same.^  —  Those  who  had  attained  majority  and  were 
under  a  disabQity  ^  were  provided  with  a  ciuiodian,  whose  duties 
varied  according  to  the  nature  of  their  disability.  Sometimes  he 
administered  the  possessions  of  the  one  under  the  disability  and 

madmani  before  his  being  placed  under  a  disability,  is  void  if  his  madness  is 
established  as  having  existed  at  the  very  time  of  the  deed  (fumtra  in  the  case 
of  the  prodigal);  ''Per8./'no.201:  placing  a  minor  under  a  disability  is  useless, 
if  he  hiu  not  been  emancipated.  —  Dementia  is  proved  by  means  of  witnesses 
in  the  case  of  acts  "inter  vivos/'  and  even  according  to  many  in  the  case  of 
wills;  but,  as  the  notary  mentions  the  fact  that  the  testator  is  of  sound  mind, 
this  point  is  in  dispute.  Bourjon,  I,  6,  4,  1 :  the  jurisprudence  of  the  ChAtelet 
adds  to  the  diffictuties  of  the  proof  of  acts  previous  to  the  disability,  or  if  the 
demented  person  is  dead,  or  u  it  is  wished  to  prove  that  the  act  was  carried 
out  during  a  lucid  interval  after  the  disability  was  decreed.  Letters  of  re- 
scission are  not  necessary  in  the  case  of  acts  done  by  a  person  under  this 
disability. 

*  Thus  the  capacity  of  the  feeble-minded  and  prodigals  varies  according 
to  the  inclination  of  the  judges,  and  this  without  third  parties  always  being 
informed  of  it;  under  these  conditions  the  appointment  of  a  judiciu  councu 
might  very  easily  be  a  snare  for  the  public:  Bourjany  loc.  cU, 

'  DiBal>ility  of  prodigals  only  disappeared  from  our  law  at  the  time  of  the 
drawing  up  of  the  Civil  Code,  Art.  613.  "  Const.,"  6,  Fruct.,  year  III,  Art.  13 : 
they  preserve  their  political  rights. 

'  The  jurisprudence  of  the  ChAtelet  only  appointed  a  judicial  dbuncil  upon 
the  request  of  a  feeble-minded  person,  —  a  very  impractical  solution,  because 
"where  can  you  find  a  madman  who  is  wise  enough  to  have  himsdf  placed 
undera  disabiUty?"  Fenei,  "Trav.  Pr6p.  "  II,  96. 

*  ArgoUy  I,  9;  Deniaart,  see  ''Conseil";  BriUon,  "Diet,  des  Arrets,"  see 
^'Prodigue."    Application  to  litigious  people. 

*  The  marriage  of  a  demented  person  auring  a  lucid  interval  is  valid;  but 
Parliament,  upon  an  appeal  as  against  an  abuse  of  power,  can  order  that  the 
marriage  shall  be  rehabilitated,  —  that  is  to  say,  celebrated  over  again,  and 
can  cause  the  contract  of  marriage  to  be  drawn  up  according  to  the  Custom  of 
the  locality  and  the  desires  of  the  relatives :  "  Jostice,"  p.  24  (nullity) ;  Bourjon, 
loccU, 

*  StMe,  i  277  (''Pflegschaft"). 

'  "Const,  du  ChAt.,"  74-84:  "T.  A.  C,  Bret.,"  79;  ed.  Planiol,  p.  366  (re- 
form of  1405,  choice  of  customan). 
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represented  him  in  the  same  way  as  a  guardian,  and  this  is  what 
happened  in  the  case  of  maniacs  or  imbeciles;  sometimes  he  is 
limited  to  helping  the  one  under  the  disability  in  court/  and  to 
giving  his  consent  to  alienations  of  immovable  possessions  or  some 
other  important  steps;  this  is  done  in  the  case  of  minors  who  are 
emancipated  and  {nrodigals  who  are  not  radically  under  a  disability. 

As  we  see,  the  duties  of  the  custodian  are  not  identical  with 
those  of  the  guardian,  and  his  responsibility,  moreover,  is  not  the 
same.  But  custody  does  not  differ  from  guardianship  m  its 
nature;  like  the  latter,  it  is  a  public  charge  in  the  interest  of  those 
under  a  disability;  like  the  latter,  also,  it  is  conferred.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  we  say  guardian  and  custodian  are  but  one.' 

The  old  law  had  many  other  custodians  (for  a  posthumous 
child,  for  possessions  without  an  owner,  which  have  been  given  up 
or  abandoned,  for  the  absent,  for  the  accused  who  is  deaf  and 
dumb  or  who  refuses  to  answer,  for  the  body  or  the  memory  of  a 
deceased  person,  for  possessions  which  have  been  confiscated): 
these  represented  persons  who  could  not  or  would  not  act  for 
themselves.* 

^  From  whence  the  name  etAgtodian  0/  aeUona,  Cf,  guardian  ''ad  hoc"  or 
custodian  given  a  minor  who  is  not  emancipated  and  who  has  actiona  to  bring 
against  his  guardian:  Beaumanairf  III,  18:  Bautaric,  '^Inst./'  1,  23,  5; 
Ferri^e,  4,  5,  284;  "L.  d.  Droia.,"  899,  900;  ^'R.  h.  Dr.,"  15,  175. 

'  Lausd,  ISO,  After  the  thirteenth  centuxy  the  terms ''guaidian"  and  "cus- 
todian ' '  are  used  interchangeably ;  the  same  personage  is  (Sdled  a  guardian  aad 
acustodian;  ''curapuerorum"  is  understood  to  apply  to  guardianabip:  "Olim," 
III,  128,  157,  1110  (in  1304  et  8eq,);  Dumoulin,  <^Usur.,"  39,  300;  CoqwUe, 
"Quest.."  178;  "Arrest"  "Sane,"  etc.;  "Petrus,"  I,  2  irf  ssg.,  however, 
still  makes  the  Roman  distinctions.  The  gibe  cited  in  the  text  gives  one  to 
understand  that  in  countries  of  Customs  the  guardian  remains  in  power  until 
the  coming  of  age  of  his  ward  and,  consequently,  plays  the  part  of  the  Roman 
custodian  ("curator").  In  the  Customs  where  guardianship  ceases  at  the 
age  of  20  (for  example,  "Montargis,"  7,  7)  they  abolish  custody  after  that 
age  also:  VioUet,  p.  519.  Same  rule  in  Germany:  "hodie  jura  tutels  et 
curae  confusa  esse,"  —  Heudety  II,  508.  —  The  QtU  Code  calls  the  custodian 
of  the  insane  man  his  guardian.  Art.  505. 

*  See  "Repertoire  et  Diet.,"  Arg<m,  I,  9. 
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CHAPTER  TWO 

OWNERSHIP  AND  REAL  RIGHTS 

Topic  1.  Divisions  of  Property. 

Topic  2.  System  of  Ownership  of  Movables. 

Topic  3.  Ownership  of  Lanix 

Topic  4.  Possession. 
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Topic  1.    Divisions  of  Property 


1215.  Qeneral  Remarks. 
216.  (I)  Movables  and  Immovables. 
(217.  Basis  of  this  Division  and  its 
Extennon. 

218.  Movables  and  Chattels. 

219.  Inheritances  or  Immovables. 

220.  (11)  Personal   Belongings   and 
Acquests. 

{}  221, 222.  Alienation  "inter  vivos." 
(223.  Inheritance   of   Personal   Be- 

loncngs. 
H  224,  225.  Jomtly  held  Personal  Be- 


}226. 
{227. 


228. 
229. 
230. 
231. 
232. 
233. 
234. 
235. 
236. 


Proofs. 

(Ill)  Things    which    do    not 

Come  Within  Trade.    Royal 

Prerogatives. 
Prerogative  over  the  Ground. 
Expropriation. 
Ck>nfi8cation. 
Property  of  the  Ekiemy. 
Prerogative  of  Mines. 
Treasure. 
Estravs,  Waifs. 
The  Prerogative  of  Forests. 
Prerogative  over  Waters. 


§  213.  Qeneral  Resniirks.  —  From  the  Prankish  period  to  the 
Revolution  the  system  of  the  ownership  of  land  is  characterized 
by  the  multiplicity  of  rights  which  bear  heavily,  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  upon  each  piece  of  real  property:  1st.  Rights  of  the 
village  or  the  neighbors,  remains  of  agrarian  joint  ownership,  or 
the  collective  ownership  of  the  village:  from  which  are  derived 
rif  hti  of  conamons,  rights  of  pasturage  and  servitudes  of  vicinage. 
^.  Rights  of  the  family,  remains  of  the  family  joint  ownership: 
from  which  are  derived  the  splitting  up  of  possessions  into  per- 
tonal  belongiiigs  and  aoquoits.  3d.  Rights  of  joint  owners,  joint 
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possession,  and  joint  ownership  being  created,  so  to  speak,  spon- 
taneously. 4th.  Rights  of  the  lord,  from  which  arises  the  distinction 
between  flefi,  manon,  lervilo  and  allodial  tenuroi.  5th.  Rights  of 
the  king  or  the  State,  rights  of  the  Church  and  persons  in  mortmain 
who  are  connected  with  the  Church  or  the  State :  from  which  arises 
the  distinction  between  the  public  domain  (domain  of  the  crown), 
the  ecclesiastical  inheritance,^  and  possessions  of  simple  individuab.' 
§  216.  (I)  Movablei  and  ImmoTabloi.  —  One  category  of  pos- 
sessions, movables,  by  their  very  nature  escape  from  these  com- 
plicated rights.  These  objects,  which  are  perishable  and  subject 
to  continual  moving  about,  only  lend  themselves  to  more  ^ple 
relations  than  those  which  came  into  existence  as  regards  immov- 
ables. Also,  for  a  long  time  the  law  remained,  as  far  as  movable 
property  was  concerned,  in  that  obsolete  phase  of  its  develop- 
ment which  could  be  reduced  to  the  suppression  of  offenses:  he 
who  has  a  movable  does  not  thereby  have  the  advantage  of  claim- 
ing, or  of  a  contractual  action;  he  is  limited  to  an  action  ''ex  de- 
licto" against  the  thief  or  unfaithful  depositary,  or  the  borrower 
who  refuses  to  make  restitution  to  him.  We  shall  see  further  on 
how  legislation  upon  this  point  was  altered.  Over  movables  the 
individual  has  a  right  of  disposal  which  is  more  efficacious  than 
that  which  he  has  over  land:  food,  arms,  clothing,  are  a  part  of 
himself,  so  to  speak:  ''mobilia  ossibus  inhserent."*  The  facility 
with  which  movables  may  be  carried  about,  the  restrictions  brought 
to  bear  on  the  rights  of  the  owner  of  land,  have  maintained  through- 
out the  Old  Regime  important  differences  between  the  system  of 
movable  property  and  that  of  landed  property:  *  movables  have  no 
duration  and  are  not  capable  of  being  mortgaged;  movables  can 
be  freely  disposed  of,  whereas,  the  alienation  of  immovables  is  sub- 

^  Ab  to  the  possessions  of  the  Church  (mortmain)  qf,  Sahidij  §  216  (bibl.); 
PertiUf  I  146.  —  Degheurietf  p.  83,  contrasts  sacred  or  ecclesiastical  things 
with  profane  or  secular  things:  AatruCfP,  208;  ''Petnia,"  I,  60,  65. 

'  Uf.  Institutes  such  as  those  of  De  LMwnay^  FUury,  BoiUaric,  etc. 

•  UHommeaUf  p.  356.  —  English  law:  (I)  Real  property:  p&petual  rights 
bearing  upon  immovables.  (II)  Personal  property  (goods  and  chattels):  1st, 
chattels  real,  for  example,  lease  for  a  term  of  a  piece  of  land;  2d,  chattels 
personal,  domestic  animals,  household  goods,  jewels,  arms,  etc.;  there  are 
also  included  chosea  in  action,  that  is  to  say,  incorporeal  things,  such  aa 
claims,  copyrights,  commissions  in  the  army,  etc.  Personal  property  does 
not  come  within  the  feudal  system.  Real  property  is  not  absolute;  it  is 
limited  in  theory  by  the  ultimate  ownership  of  the  State. 

*  Differences  which  have  been  exaggerated  by  maintaining  that  as  to  mov- 
ables a  mere  detainer  of  them  took  the  place  of  real  rights  (rraniben,  ''Frans. 
Pfandr^''  pp.  267,  292).  See  a  criticism  of  these  ideas  in  Heuder,  i  79.  C/. 
post,  "Ownership  of  Movables." — Aa  to  coinage,  qf.  bibl.  in  Sckroeder,  pp.  184, 
610,  and  Amira,  p.  175. 
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ject  to  every  kind  of  restriction;  debts  are  payable  out  of  movableSi 
but  not  out  of  immovables,  for  this  would  be  an  indirect  means  of 
alienating  the  latter.  Movables  can  be  confiscated,  but  not  im« 
movables,  for  the  same  reason;  the  rights  of  the  husband  or  the 
guardian  are  much  more  extensive  over  movables  than  over  im« 
movables;  the  inheritance  of  movables  is  founded  upon  the  pre- 
sumed will  of  the  deceased,  whereas  the  inheritance  of  immovables 
b  planned,  taking  into  account  the  rights  of  the  various  interested 
parties;  the  alienation  of  immovables  is  complicated  by  formalities, 
whereas  movables  are  freely  transmitted  from  hand  to  hand;  mov* 
ables  are  controlled  by  the  custom  of  the  domicile  of  the  owner, 
immovables  according  to  the  place  where  they  are  located^  The 
majority  of  these  rules  were  unknown  to  Roman  legislation,  where 
the  distinction  between  movables  and  immovables  only  affected 
matters  of  secondary  importance  (system  of  marriage  portion, 
special  prohibition,  period  of  prescription,  theft). 

§  217.  Baiia  of  this  Diidiion  and  its  ExtenBion.  —  This  divi- 
sion of  possessions  corresponds  to  the  economic  state  of  the  early 
Middle  Ages.  It  went  even  further  back,  if  we  admit  that  ancient 
Geraiania  passed  through  a  system  of  jointly  owned  property; 
the  land  would  have  belonged  to  the  community,  the  movables 
to  the  individual.  Following  the  invasions,  this  division  is  not 
fonnuhited  in  theory;  but  in  the  documents  of  this  period  the 
land  and  its  accessories  are  often  contrasted  with  other  posses- 
sions. The  ownership  of  land  has  its  own  special  rules  in  matters 
of  inheritance,  in  the  relations  between  spouses,  with  regard,  to 
thai  which  concerns  alienations  and  credit;  the  division  is  already 
founded  along  these  important  lines.  Following  this,  this  division 
dominates  the  whole  of  the  Feudal  and  Customary  law;  industry 
and  business  have  pretty  nearly  disappeared;  the  precious  met^ 
are  scarce;  the  land  is  found  to  be  the  only  source  of  wealth:  ^ 
"res  mobilis,  res  vilis.'^ '    As  soon  as  inunovable  possessions  be- 

*  PoUock  and  MaiUand  rightly  point  out  that  the  formula  "vilia  mobilium 
poeseasio"  has  been  mistakenly  exaggerated.  This  fomiula  is  true  relatively. 
The  Abbot  of  one  of  the  big  monasteries  would  have  been  very  much  as- 
toniflhed  had  he  been  told  that  the  thousands  of  head  of  cattle  feeding  upon 
his  lands  had  no  value.  But,  if  one  had  wealth  consisting  of  movwles.  it 
was  flteumed  that  one  had  lands.  —  As  to  the  characteristic  of  movables  tnat 
they  may  be  restored  in  kind,  which  has  allowed  of  their  being  used  as  money 
("pecus/'  "pecunia")  qf.  ibid,  and  Champeaux,  "Th^,"  p.  67  et  eeq,  (criti- 
ciem  by  StuU,  "Z.  8,  8.,"  1899). 

*  "ul.  Dominia  Rerum"  on  "Pr.  Inst^''  2,  6:  ''quiamobiUum  rerumvilis 
est  poflsessio";  "Gl.  Ne^^eota,"  on  I,  47,  D^  41,  2:  "possessio  rei  mobiliis 
est  vilia  et  abjecta,  eo  quod  facile  perditur  etiam  ab  ignorant!." 
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came  the  most  valuable  ci  all,  there  was  established  a  system 
which  was  designed  to  preserve  them  in  families,  and  it  is  with 
the  possession  of  the  soil  that  political  authority  was  connected.^ 
Far  from  becoming  weakened,  this  division  was  accentuated;  it 
even  took  in  incorporeal  things  which  are  not  susceptible  of  being 
moved  about  and,  as  a  consequence,  are  neither  movable  nor  im- 
movable, excepting  in  countries  of  written  law,  where  the  influence 
of  the  Roman  law  was  sufficiently  strong  to  make  of  them  a  cate- 
gory by  themselves.^  In  the  eighteenth  century  the  economists, 
who  |this  time,  through  mere  chance,  agreed  with  the  jurists, 
changed  the  old  prejudice  into  a  learned  theory.  In  our  day  this 
''summa  divisio  rerum"  has  succeeded  in  being  upheld,  although 
the  majority  of  the  reasons  which  led  to  its  establishment  have 
ceased  to  exist.  It  has  hardly  any  other  reason  for  existing  than 
the  necessity  of  facilitating  trade  in  movables. 

§  218.  Movables  and  Ohatteli.  —  Movables  are  things  which 
can  move  or  be  moved,  which  may  be  easily  displaced  and  car- 
ried about,  the  ''fahrende  Habe"  of  the  German  law  as  contrasted 
with  inmiovables  or  things  not  motable^  In  the  north  of  France, 
instead  of  movables  and  immovables,  in  the  conunon  language, 
they  say  "  chatel "  or  "  cateux  "  ("  catalla,"  Eng.  chattels)  and  "  heri- 
tages" (Eng.  inheritances)  or  even,  as  in  Normandy,  "  fiefs."  ^ 
The  division  is  theoretically  formulated  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
For  Beaumanoir,  inunovables  are  things  which  are  everlasting 
and  which  produce  annual  income;  perpetuity  and  the  produc- 
tion of  issues  characterize  immovables  even  more  than  the  im- 
portant fact  of  inmiobility;  it  is  these  two  qualities  which  make  up 
their  value,  whereas  movables  are  perishable  and  do  not  bring  in 
anything.  For  this  reason  there  were  inmiovable  possessions  which 
were  very  much  like  movables;  certain  of  the  Customs,  for  ex- 

1  Among  the  ancient  Scandinavians  the  possession  of  a  piece  of  immovable 
property  was  the  essential  condition  of  one's  having  a  right  to  property  in  the 
popular  assemblies:  "R.  h.  Dr./'  1865,  394;  "Auct.  Vetus  de  Benef.,"  I, 
§7  (testimony);  "Saohscaisp./'  1,  5.  1;  34.  liPertiU,  i  141. 

>  Gut  Pape,  q.  291;  Julien;  "El^m.  de  Jurispr./'  p.  148,  etc.,  AOrue, 
p.  323:  constituted  rents  are  movables  in  Languedoc,  <^.  Deghewiei,  p.  162: 
looked  upon  as  immovables.  ''Siete  Part.,"  5,  5,  4;  3,  2,  1  ?valuable  mov- 
ables likened  to  immovables):  '* Confer,  des  Cout.,  de  Gu^nois, '  p.  363. 

*  P.  de  F(mUiine9f  33, 12;  Beaumarurir,  23  (nK)vable  and  inheritance);  "Gr. 
Gout./'  2, 12, 18;  Boutaric,  1, 74;  Lamoigfumy '' Arr.,"  p.  54;  Bradon^  1. 1,  c.  1, 
''De  Ker.  Div.''  —  German  law:  *'haba,  pecunia,  I^egendes"  and  ^'fahrendes 
Gut,  Liegenschaft  Fahmiss";  Qrimm,  ^'K.  A.,''  II  (4th  ed.).— On  the  word 
"averium,"  "averia,"  see  uu  Cange, 

«  ''Sunmia,  Norm./'  87,  2;  ''Assise  au  Comte  GeSroy,"  Art.  5.-— Bfoe^ 
stone,  II,  p.  246  ("Inheritances''). 
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ample,  tliat  of  Artois,  qualified  them  as  chattels  and  treated  them 
as  movables  (inheritance,  etc.)*  Such  were  trees  which  did  not 
bear  fruit,  and  buildings  appertaining  to  cultivation  which  could 
be  moved  about,  like  bams  and  cattle-sheds.  They  did  not  pre* 
dsely  constitute  a  third  category  of  possessions;  they  were  in  a 
certain  degree  immovables  out  of  their  sphere,  for  the  reason  that 
they  did  not  come  up  to  the  accepted  idea  of  the  value  of  the 
immovable  inheritance.^ 

§219.  InheritanoM  or  XmmovablM  are:^  1st.  The  land  and 
eveiything  which  is  an  integral  part  of  the  soil,  buildings,'  crops 
growing  on  branches  or  roots  ^  (the  " inmiovables  by  nature"  of  the 
Civil  Code).  2d.  The  movables  which  adhere  to  the  inunovables 
in  the  quality  of  accessories  or  appendages  of  the  latter,^  but  only, 

^Chattela  C'catalls/'  "capitalia,"  ''oheptd"):  (a)  primitive  meaning, 
head  of  cattle,  herd;  for  example,  right  to  the  beet  cattle  C'Besthaupt")  in 
the  inheritance  of  a  person  in  mortmain  (Civil  Ckxie  of  1800,  ''cheptel") :  (6) 
aa  in  the  old  times  the  majoritv  of  movable  poeseBsions  conoAted  m  heras  of 
cattle,  in  the  end  all  income  and  movables  came,  in  a  general  way,  to  be  called 
bv  the  name  "catalla":  qf.  English  law:  goods  and  chcUteU;  CflarwiUe,  in 
Houard,  I,  442;  P.  de  Fontaines,  33,  12:  movables  and  chatteb;  (c)  special 
acceptation,  poeseenons  which  are  immovable  in  their  nature  but  treated  like 
movables  in  matters  of  inheritance:  ''Artois,"  106;  ''Lille,"  49;  "Hainaut," 
lOL  etc.  BoutariCf  I,  74  (no  wise  men  draw  any  distinction  between  movables 
and  chatteLs).  However,  a  legacy  of  the  movables  does  not  indude  tiie 
chattels:  see  Ragueau  (Brunei),  "Observ.,"  1757,  p.  847;  "Roisin,"  p.  72. 

«  "L  Feud.7^2,  1,  1;  "  Jostice,"  p.  268. 

'  For  a  long  time  m  Germany  ana  Belgiiun  the  house  is  classed  among  the 
movables,  because  it  is  made  of  wood  and  capable  of  being  transported: 
Chaisemartin,  p.  103;  Hvber,  IV.  683.  Market  for  houses  at  Moscow  in 
the  eighteenth  centu^.  —  "Moufins,"  Beaumanoir,  23,  37:  Boutaric,  I,  74; 
"Paria,"  90;  P<^ier.  235.  As  to  the  Swiss  "Urhab,"  a  collection  of  objects 
required  for  household  use  in  the  old  days,  qf,  Huber,  IV.  682,  6. 

^  Various  systems  with  respect  to  crops:  1st.  Movables  when  they  aresep- 
Mated  from  tiie  soil:  "Gr.  Gout.,"  2,  12;  "Paris,"  92,  etc.  2d.  Movables 
by  anticipation  from  the  time  they  become  ripe:  ''Reims/'  19;  '^Artois/' 
141;  Loyarf,  214;  Pothier,  "Choses,"  no.  240.  Cf.  L.  22  Prim.,  year  VII: 
pecution  on  standing  crops.  3d.  The  wheat  is  a  movable  as  soon  as  it  has 
been  sown,  the  grapes  as  soon  as  they  have  been  formed:  Beaumanoir,  23,  5; 
^,13.  C/.astothis''AcauiringofGrops,"£rii&0r,  iy,684:''Saatseifahrende 
Habe.''  Sale  of  the  standing  crops,  riuits  of  mortgage  creditors.  —  In  leases 
of  possession  at  will  (Lower  Brittany),  idifices  and  superfices  (buildings  and 
crops)  are  the  property  of  the  tenant  and  treated  as  inunovables  in  his  patri- 
mony (inheritance,  conmiunity,  etc.);  they  are  treated  as  movables  with 
respect  to  the  lessor.  Law  of  Jime  7th-August  6th,  1791.  Art.  9. 
.  *  As  to  the  theory  of  Aoeestories  or  dependencies,  ''Zubehdrde,"  ''Per- 
bnena,"  <f.  Stobbe,  §  65;  Heusler,  §72;  Hubert,  149;  KoMer,  "Jahrb."  of 
Iherinf^  1888,  22.  —Roman  origins:  Dig.,  19,  1.  13-18;  33,  7  (accessories  in- 
cludea  in  a  sal^  a  legacv).  During;  the  Frankish  period  there  is  often  a 
Question  in  deedis  as  to  the  accessories  of  estates  (for  example,  ''mancipia," 
colonists,  etc.).  The  wine-press,  the  urns  to  hold  the  wine,  are  looked  upon 
SB  accessories  of  the  house:  Heuder,  I,  359.  —  It  was  reasons  of  an  economic 
nature  that  were  opposed  to  separating  the  accessories  from  the  main  property. 
It  was  thought  that  this  result  was  obtained  by  making  them  like  inunovables. 
Accessorium  sequitur  natiiram  rei  principalis.''  —  Is  the  act  of  the  proprietor 
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on  principle,  if  there  is  a  physical  connection  (fastened  by  iron 
or  nails,  affixed  in  plaster,  ''Paris/'  90);  Mt  is  only  as  an  exception 
that  the  common  law  of  the  Customs  looks  upon  an  encumbrance 
for  the  benefit  of  the  land  as  carrying  with  it  the  quality  of  im- 
movability (existing  category  of  ''inmiovables  by  name")-*  3d. 
Rights  over  the  land  which  are  like  the  ownership  because  of  their 
duration  (servitudes,  quit-rent,  and  rents)  and  rights  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  feudal  conception,  were  connected  with  the  land 
itself  (right  of  administering  justice,  toll,  socome).'  These  incor- 
poreal immovables,  as  they  are  already  called  by  the  "Grand 
Coutumier  de  France,"  are  rather  rights  than  the  objects  of  rights;  * 
in  classing  them  among  immovables  our  old  law  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Romans,  who  made  of  ownership  a  corporeal  thing, 
because  they  did  not  separate  it  from  its  object.  It  is  true  that 
many  of  these  incorporeal  immovables  had  as  their  object  mov- 

necessarv  for  this?  Neither  the  "Gr.  Cout.  de  Fr."  nor  Boutaric  demand  it; 
contra:  Lamoignon  in  his  "Arrfites";  Pothier,  "Choees,"  no.  244;  "Com- 
munaut^,"  47,  63. 

1  "Gr.  Cout.  de  Fr.,"  2,  11:  Boutaric,  I,  74;  Loysd,  217;  UHommeau, 
p.  366.  Cf.  German  expression:  "erdfest  und  najjelfest." — Criticism  by  Pokier 
"Communaut^,"  no.  47  et  seq,:  there  are  thmg^  which,  without  being  at- 
tached firmly,  are  looked  upon  as  forming  a  portion  of  the  house,  and  others 
which,  although  fastened  firmly,  are  not  considered  as  a  ^rtion  of  the  house. 
As  to  looking-glasses,  ibid.,  no.  55.  Pothier  does  not  distinguish  between  im- 
movables according  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  to  be  used  and  im- 
movables according  to  their  natiire:  "Communaut^,"  nos.  54,  58.  Cf. 
Civil  Code,  524,  525. 

'  Straw  and  manure  are  looked  upon  as  being  incorporated  in  the  farm, 
artillery  in  the  castle,  ornaments  in  the  chapd,  lookmg-glasses,  pictures, 
statues,  in  the  house;  building  materiab  are  looked  upon  as  beiok  separate 
and  intended  for  reconstruction  (cf.  Civil  Code,  532;  Loyad.  218).  Pigeons  in 
pigeon-houses,  rabbits  in  rabbit  warrens,  and  fish  in  ponos  are  regsu^ded  as 
immovables:  ^'Gr. Cout.," 2, 18;  "Paris," 91;  " Orl^ans,^' 74;  " Jostice," p.  268 
(serf-heritage):  Gut  Pape,  q.  91.  Fish  in  a  basin  (reservoir),  pigeons  in  an 
aviary,  and  raobits  in  a  rabbit-hutch  are  considered  as  movables:  Loy«e{,  215; 
Merlin,  see  '^  Animaux."  Bees  and  beehives  are  movables  according  to  Pothier 
and  immovables  according  to  Chopin,  Lamoignon  and  Merlin,  Because  of  ex- 
cessive timidity  the  immovability  of  things  has  not  been  made  to  result  from 
the  mere  fact  of  what  they  are  intended  for:  objects  serving  for  cultiva- 
tion, domestic  animals,  agricultural  utensils,  seeds,  printing-presses,  etc.,  are 
looked  upon  as  movables:  Pothier.  "Cout.  d'Orl^ans,"  "Fiefs^^'  no.  235  (which 
points  out  the  disadvantages  of  this  doctrine).  Lamoignon  m  his  "Arr^tes," 
wants  to  make  them  immovables.  The  Ordinance  of  1747  follows  this  doc- 
trine in  a  special  case  in  the  matter  of  substitutions  (qf.  Art.  1064  of  the  Civil 
Code)  and  the  Declaration  of  March,  1685,  with  regiuxl  to  the  negroes  in  tlie 
colonies:  Maauer,  11,  18;  30,  25  (serfs).  Cf.  the  old  Swiss  law:  everything 
which  is  necessary  for  the  development  of  the  land,  straw  and  manure,  domestic 
animals,  "mancipia"  (body  servants),  rights  of  use  on  "allmends,"  houses, 
granaries  and  bams:  Hvher,  IV,  688. 

*  P.  de  Fontaines,  33, 12;  Masuer,  30, 24;  Blackstone,  II,  p.  250  (Fr.  trans.): 
"incorporeal  hereditaments." 

♦  Controversy  on  this  point.  Cf,  Heueler,  loc.  cit*;  Pollock  and  MaiUand, 
II,  123. 
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ables,  for  example,  the  ooUecting  of  a  siim  of  money  (toll,  etc.) ; 
but  they  were  almost  always  amiexed  to  an  inheritance;  by  reason 
of  their  value  or  their  duration  they  were  similar  to  immovables; 
it  is  not  surprising  that  they  were  classified  as  belonging  under 
the  system  of  the  ownership  of  land.^  Thence  sprung  the  rela- 
tively modem  conception  of  immovables  according  to  the  use  to 
whidi  they  are  applied,  formulated  in  the  rule:  ''Actio  qme  tendit 
ad  quid  mobile  mobilis;  ad  quid  inunobile,  immobilis."^  4th. 
Finally,  for  these  same  reasons,  rights  like  established  rents  and 
salable  offices  which  had  movables  as  their  object,  but  which 
were  immovables  or  feudal  in  their  origin,  were  comprised  within 
the  class  of  immovables.' 

§  220.  (II)  Penonal  Belonglzigs  and  AoquoitB.  —  Of  immov- 
ables, some  come  to  us  from  our  relatives  by  way  of  intestate  in- 
heritance; these  are  Personal  Belongings  or  hereditary  possessions;  * 
others  come  to  us  in  other  ways,  for  example,  we  buy  them;  these 
are  Acfpunfts.^  This  distinction,  which  was  unknown  at  Rome, 
appeared  in  the  forms  and  deeds  of  the  Prankish  period  ("alodis 
parentum"  as  contrasted  with  "comparatum"  "conquisitum");* 
it  is  made  during  the  feudal  period  in  every  country  of  Customary 
law,^  and  even  in  countries  of  written  law  in  many  places.^    It  is 

^  Heusler,  1^  337,  example  of  disposal,  sale,  ^t,  etc.,  affecting  an  office  and 
right  to  administer  justice,  a  right  of  fishing^  a  nght  of  way,  etc.,  —  "  L.  Feud./' 
2, 1, 1.  —  Deghewietj  p.  163,  places  seigniorial  ri^ts,  offices,  rights  of  hunting, 
together  with  servitudes,  among  incorporeal  things. 

*  It  may  be  asked  whether  this  at  first  affected  real  rio^ts  as  well  as  claims: 
Loysdf  210.  211:  "noms,  raisons  et  actions ":  Poihier,  "Comm.,"  no.  69.  C/. 
trans,  of  tne  Civil  Code,  526:  '^actions  which  tend  to  reclaim'';  ''Cout. 
d'Aoste/'  5, 16:  actions  requisite  in  dealing  with  immovables. — Geneva,  Edicts 
of  1713, 24:  ''names,  debts  and  actions  are  neither  movables  nor  immovables.'' 
C/.  countries  of  written  law.  —  In  English  law  chattels  real,  although  classified 
as  personal  property,  are  like  real  property.  They  are  rights  affecting  immova- 
bles,  —  for  example,  the  lease  of  a  domain,  but  for  a  limited  time:  LiiUetan,  281. 

«  Laysel, 219,444 (rings,  jewels, etc.); PKn«.  "N.H.," 9, 36; "Cout. d'Aigle," 
1772,  2,  4,  3  Oand  on  which  stands  a  shop);  VioUet,  p.  620.  —  CUmeniinea, 
"De  V.  8.,"  6,  11,  1;  Kraut,  "Grundr.,"  p.  144  (Statute  of  Frankfort).— 
"Offices,"  I;  Bourjorij  I,  p.  360. 

♦  Grimm,  "  R.  A.," j).  493. 

•  Du  Cangej  see  "Froprium  Wisig,,"  4,  6,  1:  "propriae  res"  as  contrasted 
with  those  which. are  conferred  by  the  sovereign.  ''Terra  aviatica" :  "Rib.," 
56, 4;  "Sal.,"  72.  As  to  the  "  terra  salica, "j>08f, " Inheritance."  Rofmeau,  see 
"Propre."  "Naissant,"  "Papoage";  P,de  Fontaines.  15, 12:  principal  heritage. 
—  C/.  German  "Eigen,"  from  whence  "Eigenscnaft"  and  "Ei^enthum," 
property  (fourteenth  century).  "Stammgut,"  possession  belongmg  to  the 
lineage  ("uodil,"  "odal").  "Erbe,"  "Erbeigen,^'  as  contrasted  with  "Kau- 
fcigen":  "L.  de  Manu,"  9,  209. 

•  Maradfe,  2,7  et  wq,;  Thivenin,  "Textes,"  Table. 

'  P.  de  Fmtaines,  15,  12;  33,  12;  Beaumanoir,  14,  31;  44;  "Or.  Cout.  de 
Fr.,"  2,  12:  Loysd,  222  et  eeq,;  Lanurignan,  "AirJ*  p.  66. 

*  "Bordeaux,  A.  C,"  59,  85;  "Agen,"  34;  "TonneinB,"  81,  etc.    Personal 
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to  be  connected  with  the  formation  of  the  family;  ^  the  latter  was 
a  true  legal  person,  with  an  inalienable  inheritance  ^  (or  pretty 
nearly  so),'  almost  like  the  domain  of  the  State;  its  existing  head 
was  less  the  owner  than  the  manager.  The  family  was  dis- 
integrated little  by  little,  but  a  latent  right  of  joint  ownership 
remained  for  its  profit,  which  arose  at  certain  times  and  under 
certain  circumstances;  instead  of  affecting  all  the  immovables 
without  any  distinction,^  this  right  was  isolated  and  affected  only 
inheritances  properly  so  caUed,  possessions  which  had  been  ac- 
quired by  inheritance.'^  The  other  possessions,  resulting  from 
the  personal  labor  and  industry,  and  the  economy,  of  the  indi- 
vidual, belonged  to  him  more  absolutely;  ha  was  1^  free  to 
dispose  of  them.^ 

§  221.  lUanallon  "inter  fives"  of  personal  belongings  was  only 
valid  in  olden  times  ^  when  it  was  done  with  the  consent  of  the 
family,®  that  is  to  say,  according  to  the  Customs,  with  that  of  the 


belon^insi  are  ealled  "bien  papoaux  avitius/'  "terre  de  lignage/'  ete.  — How- 
ever, in  a  general  way,  owing  to  the  influence  of  Roman  law,  the  eyetem  of 
personal  belongings  was  never  in  vogue  in  countries  of  written  law. 

^  Evei^thing  has  been  said  that  can  be  said  as  to  the  difficulty  winch  the 
system  of  personal  belongings  caused  in  transactions  in  immoyaoles;  but,  if 
it  is  to  be  fairly  judged,  one  should  take  into  account  the  advantages  of  everv 
kind  which  the  old-tune  constitution  of  the  family  offered.  —  TouUoi,  "  Thdse," 
1886  ("Ck)pr.  de  FamiUe"). 

*  C/.  JoM-Dtuxd,  p.  66  6<  tea,  ("Dr.  Gompar6'');  "Fribouig,"  1120,  i  28; 
"Fueros  de  Najera,''  "Miranda."  Inalienability  among  the  Slavs  of  the 
South  in  localities  where  familv  communities  existed;  in  the  towns  where  these 
communities  have  disappeared  the  repurchase  by  a  penon  of  the  same  lineage 
is  made  use  of. 

*  C/.  as  to  this,  "The  family  possessions  which  cannot  be  distrained  upon." 
"Homestead/'  "Rdf.  Sociale,'^  Feb.  1, 1804. 

*  Originally,  every  immovable  belonged  to  the  family,  even  the  acquest. 

'  Acquests  soon  became  changed  into  personal  bwongings,  because  the 
father's  acquests  are  the  child's  personal  beiongingB. 

*  "T.  A.  C,  Norm.,"  13,  2. 

'  From  the  Frankjsh  period  on,  however,  we  find  documents  recognising 
the  owner  as  being  free  to  alienate  (influence  of  the  Roman  law  and  of  the 
Church):  "Bi™^  ~ 

Afaine, 
bert. 


LacombUi, 

the  part  of  the  relatives  abound.  The  frequent  intervention  of  the  wife  or  of 
the  husband  was  to  be  accounted  for  because  of  their  reciprocal  rights  (dower, 
etc.).  C/.,  however,  Jobb^-Dtufolt  op.  cU,;  *^Dipl,"  I,  24  (sixth  century); 
"M6m.  Antiq.  Quest,"  1847,  XIV,  75, 18; "  Jostice,"  p.  169.  —  One  of  the  most 
curious  examples  of  family  solidarity  in  either  civil  or  criminal  matters  (and, 
consequently,  one  which  is  not  affected  by  any  matter  of  inheritance)  is  met  with 
m  the  right  of  "finport"  of  the  "T.  A.  (J.,  Bret,"  p.  142. 192,  etc.,  ed.  Planid: 
the  plaintiff  at  law  was  held  bound  to  jom  as  parties  all  those  of  his  rdatives 
who  could  have  taken  ansnpart  in  the  action;  if  this  was  not  done,  the  defend- 
ant did  not  have  to  reply :  (Hraud,  "  R.  de  L6g.,"  1843,  p.  599  ("  Lois  C^alloises  "). 
This  rii^t  was  not  abolished  until  1539  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  official 
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heir  presumptive  alone  or  with  that  of  the  near  relatives.^  As  an 
exception,  diis  sort  of  alienation  was  authorized  without  the  in- 
tervention of  the  relatives  in  cases  of  extreme  poverty  (paoerty 
mnom  to)}  To  the  needs  of  the  body  those  of  the  soul  were  likened, 
and  disposals  "pro  lemedio  anime"  were  equally  held  as  bmg 
lawful.'  As  often  happens,  the  exception  in  its  development  over- 
came the  rule;  however,  the  latter  was  very  far  from  disappearing 
entirely.^  Practice  for  a  long  time '  retained  the  custom  of  the  in- 
tervention of  relatives  in  acts  of  alienation,  and  the  threatening 
clauses  by  means  of  which  it  was  sought  to  prevent  their  opposing 
these  deeds.  On  principle,  however,  any  alienation  was  permitted 
on  the  condition  of  previously  offering  the  personal  belonging  to 
the  relatives;  *  they  were  given  the  preference  over  purchasers 

drawing  up  of  the  Custom  of  Brittany:  Chtnon^  "L'Ancien  Dr.  dans  le  Mor- 
Whanj^l894,  p.  19  (bibl.}. 

^  Buder.  ''Erbvertr./'  1, 48^  and  L«t0»a,  "Sucoession  d.  Erben.,"  p.  7,  teach 
that  the  rignt  of  the  relatives  did  not  exist  before  the  eleventh  century  except- 
ing in  Saxony  ("Sax./'  62,  64;  "Sachsenspiegel,"  1,  34,  62).  But  wherever 
there  are  f anulv  communities  it  exists  for  the  benefit  of  uie  members  of  these 
communities  ('^Ganerben."  '^coheredes");  the  employment  of  the  partition 
''inter  vivos"  restricted  the  number  of  the  latter;  only  descendants  were  able 
tp  live  in  a  community  and  had  to  give  their  consent  to  do  so;  collaterals  who 
were  excluded  from  the  community  by  the  effects  of  the  partition  could  not 
raise  any  claim.  When  i>artitions  fell  into  disuse  the  right  of  more  distant 
relatives  once  more  made  its  appearance.  In  Saxony,  where  communities  did 
not  exist,  the  reservation  gave  the  heir  the  same  power:  Heusler,  §  89.  It  was 
not  a  rare  thins  for  the  consent  of  all  the  relatives  to  be  obtained  "  ad  maiorem 
cautelam."  —  If  this  consent  was  not  obtained,  the  relatives  who  should  have 
given  it  had  the  right  to  take  back  the  property  from  the  person  acquiring  it 
withm  a  year  and  a  day:  **  Saohsensp.,''  I,  52, 1.  Controversy  as  to  the  nature 
of  this  action,  which  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  real  action. 

'  Ragueau,  see  '' Jostice,"  169,  256;  ''Fors  de  Morlaas,"  31,  71  and  80;  cf. 
"For."  of  1552,  "R.deCk)ntr.,"  Art.  6;Cordier,  "R.h.Dr.,"  1868,p.561;"Fri. 
bouig"  in  1120,  J28:  "Artoi8,"24:  "A.C.,  Lorris,"  o.  16;  "Azun,'^  in  1306, 87 
(Lagrhe,  "Hist,  du  Dr.  dans  les  I^rgn^es,"  p.  450);  La  Taunuusiire,  ''C.  de 
Bouives."  XIV,  p.  439.  By  makmg  an  heir  presumptive  participate  in  the 
sale,  difficulties  as  to  knowing  whether  there  hnd  or  had  not  been  axty  neces- 
sity of  making  an  alienation  were  avoided:  DumovHnf  on  ''A.  C,  Artois,''  50; 
Brodeau,  on  "  A.  C,  Boulenois,''  Art.  124.  Various  Charters. — In  case  an  alien- 
ation were  made  because  of  poverty  sworn  to  it  was  natural  to  give  the  prefer^ 
ence  to  relatives. 

^  •  "liut,,"  19,  73:  "L.  Alam.,"  2,  1:  cf,  "L.  Feud.,"  2,  8,  1  and  9, 1.— 
"Canit.,"  818,  c.  6  (L  282);  "Cap.,"  803,  6;  817,  7. 

*  Sonrivals  in  the  fifteenth  century:  ''Or.  Cout.,"p.  280;  RoifUMU,  ''Gloss.," 
^  ''Pauvret^  Junde."  —  Sixteenth  century:  " Artois,"  76  (necessity  sworn  to 
^consent  of  relatives  or  reinvestment):  "Boulenois,  A.  C.,'^  73;  "N.  C,"  124; 
PonlhieHf  19.  —  Cf.  LangUf  29  Q)rohiDition  of  makmg  a  will  contrary  to  the 
Jfuh  of  near  relatives).— iSfouIs,  17,  1,  2;  26,  4;  Lahowit  5,  1,  2;  11,  4; 

Navarre,  Rubr.,"  20,  3.  Repurchase  of  domestic  animals:  Labourt.  6, 1,  2; 
<f'  Cordier,  "R.  h.  Dr.,"  XIV,  597.  —  "Bareges,"  m  1670,  4,  6. 


*  Acts  of  eleventh  century:  PertUe,  III,  419. 

•  "Jeremiah,"  xxxii,  7;  ''Stad.  F  ~     * 


,    , . ,     Fam.  s.  Petri  Worm.,"  Art.  2,  6;  "L.  Sax.," 

^  ''Offer  to  the  next  of  kin,"  that  is  to  say,  to  the  nearest  relative  ("T.  A. 
sBret.").    C/.  port,  "Repurchase." 
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who  were  strangers;  but  if  they  refused  to  avaU  themselves  of  this 
right  of  pre-emption,  an  alienation  made  to  strangers  could  be  op- 
posed to  them.  In  the  end  every  alienation  was  made  valid,  even 
if  it  had  not  been  preceded  by  an  offer  to  the  relatives;  but  the 
latter  had  the  power  to  substitute  themselves  for  the  purchaser 
and  to  take  the  bargain  upon  themselves  ^  (repurchase  by  person 
of  same  lineage)  within  a  period  of  a  year  and  a  day.' 

§  222.  The  Same.  —  Alienation  by  means  of  a  will  was  still 
more  liable  than  alienation  "inter  vivos"  to  deplete  the  family. 
For  a  long  time  there  was  no  reason  to  apprehend  this  danger, 
because  the  will  was  unknown  or  very  rare;  the  day  when  this  act 
came  into  practice  the  course  of  restraining  the  rights  of  the  tes- 
tator was  pursued;  the  Custom  fixed  upon  one-fifth  of  his  per- 
sonal belongings  as  the  rather  small  portion  which  he  was  free  to 
dispose  of  by  will  (reiervation  of  four-fifths).  One  may  be  sur- 
prised that  gifts  were  not  treated  like  wills.  Our  old  authors 
justified  the  distinction  by  saying  that  as  gifts  were  the  outcome 
of  natural  law,  and  mils  of  civil  law,  the  law  had  not  been  able  to 
limit  the  freedom  of  giving  as  it  has  limited  the  freedom  of  be- 
queathing by  will.  But  these  considerations  are  of  too  modem  a 
character  to  account  for  the  old  distinction.  The  legislator  of 
former  times  would-have  had  no  scruples  of  this  sort.  That  which 
prevented  him  from  establishing  a  reservation  as  far  as  gifts  were 
concerned  was  that  the  rule  "to  give  and  to  keep  is  invalid"  con- 
stituted for  the  donor  a  powerful  brake,  without  reckoning  the 
instinctive  repugnance,  fortified  by  custom,  against  stripping 
oneself  before  dying.* 

§  223.  Inheritance  of  Personal  Belongings.  —  When  the  m- 
heritance  of  a  person  took  effect,  his  patrimony  was  divided  into 
two  parts:  on  the  one  hand,  movables  and  acquests  which  de- 
volved upon  the  nearest  relatives,  because  this  was  probably  the 
wish  of  the  deceased;  on  the  other  hand,  the  personal  belongings, 
which  the  family  took  without  its  being  necessary  to  take  into 

^  An  inheritance  aoauired  by  wav  of  a  repurchase  belongs  to  the  person  of 
the  same  lineage  who  buys  back  the  property;  were  this  not  so,  the  object 
of  this  institution  would  not  be  properly  attained.  — OflSces,  immovables  of 
recent  date  and  of  a  special  nature,  were  not  subject  to  the  repurchase, 
nor  were  constituted  rents.  The  reservation,  on  the  other  hand,  was  applied 
to  them. 

I  Heualer,  90,  looks  upon  the  repurchase  as  being  as  old  as  the  offering  of 
the  property  to  the  relatives.  Cf.post,  "Repurchase."  Contra,  JcbbS-Dwo^i 
p.  87  (Swemsh  law). 

'  "He  who  gives  his  property  before  he  dies  is  preparing  himself  to  suffer 
greatly  soon." 
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aooount  the  presumed  will  of  the  dead  man.^  The  rule:  Panonal 
bdonglxifs  do  not  aieond>  first  of  all  excluded  ascendants  from 
inheriting  i)er80iial  belongings  because  this  sort  of  inheritance 
seemed  unnatural;  following  this>  it  was  extended  in  this  sense, 
that  personal  belongings  coming  from  the  paternal  line  should 
not  go  to  the  maternal  relatives,  and  vice  versa:  "  patema  patemia, 
mfttama  matemis."  ^  Thenceforth  the  mass  of  personal  belongings 
must  be  divided  (system  of  the  Gap)  between  the  two  lines  from 
which  it  came.'  The  assigning  of  personal  belongings  to  each 
line  varies  according  to  the  Customs;  some,  Cvstonu  relating  to  the 
tiock^  only  summoned  the  descendants  of  the  first  one  to  acquire 
these  belongings  in  the  direct  line;  *  others,  CusIoths  of  side  and 
line,  gave  them  to  one  of  his  relatives,  either  in  the  direct  or  col- 
lateral line;  the  third  dass.  Customs  of  side  aione^  gave  all  the 
maternal  possessions  to  the  nearest  maternal  relative,  without 
seeking  the  origin  of  the  property  and  without  seeking  to  know 
who  was  the  first  one  to  acquire  it;  it  was  the  same  thing  with 
property  coming  from  the  paternal  side,  which  was  given  to  the 
nearest  relative  on  the  father's  side. 

§224.  Jointly  held  Pemonal  Belongings.  —  Care  must  be 
taken  not  to  confuse  inherited  personal  belongings,  the  only  ones 
which  are  in  question  here,  with  jointly  held  personal  belongings. 
The  latter  are  undoubtedly,  first  of  all,  the  personal  belongings 
which  are  inherited  from  each  spouse;  but  they  also  include  ac- 
quests which  were  possessed  by  them  before  the  marriage.  These 
requests,  which  are  personal  belongings  jointly  owned,  are  con- 
trasted with  joinUy  acquired  property,  or  possessions  acquired 
during  the  marriage,  and,  as  a  consequence,  by  both  of  the  spouses. 
In  the  same  way,  personal  belongings  by  agreement,  established  by 
the  contract  of  marriage,  are  only  personal  belongings  so  far  as 
they  relate  to  the  spouses  between  themselves;  they  are  not  sub- 
ject to  the  system  of  the  inheritance  of  personal  belongings.^ 

§  225.  The  Same.  —  Inherited  personal  belongings  are  real  or 
fictitious:  1st.  Beal  personal  belongings.  —  (a)  Immovables  ao 

^  It  is  often  found  that  an  order  presumed  to  be  based  upon  affections  is 
"^  foUowed,  because  of  the  greater  interest  of  the  family. 

*  The  English  law  adhered  to  the  old  rule  of  the  exclusion  of  ascendants 
by  ooUiiterab  untU  1833. 

Local  variation,  for  example,  succession  by  agnates:  Argou,  2,  24. 
^  Same  rule  in  the  RnglUtli  law:  one  must  show  that  one  is  the  nearest  rela- 
^  of  the  purdiaser,  —  that  is  to  sav,  of  the  first  person  acquiring  the  prop- 
^t  and  not  of  the  person  who  was  last  in  possession. 

•  Poster,  "Tr.  des  Propree,"  nos.  1,  23  (ed.  Bugnet,  VIII,  p.  572). 
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quired  by  intestate  inheritance.  A  (listinction  is  drawn  between 
p(ui  personal  belongings  and  present  personal  belongings,  the  for- 
mer being  derived  from  the  ancestors,  the  latter  collected  by  the 
son  from  the  inheritance  of  the  father:  ^  '*  the  acquest  of  the  father 
is  the  personal  belonging  of  the  child/' '  —  (b)  Immovables  ac- 
quired by  way  of  gift  or  legacy  from  a  person  of  whom  one  is  the 
heir  presumptive:'  this  is  only  an  advancement  of  heindiip;  con- 
sequently, it  b  perfectly  natural  for  possessions  acquired  in  this 
way  to  be  treated  by  way  of  anticipation  before  the  opening  of  an 
inheritance  to  which  one  may  be  called,  as  inherited  personal  be- 
longings; at  the  same  time,  the  Customs  of  Paris  and  of  Orleans 
draw  a  distinction:  if  the  gift  takes  place  in  the  direct  line  the 
possession  is  a  personal  belonging;  if  it  takes  place  in  the  collateral 
line,  it  is  an  acquest  in  conformity  with  the  rule:  ''the  acquest  is 
not  as  good  as  the  gift."  ^  —  2d.  Fictitious  personal  belongings  or 
those  rooeivod  by  representation.  These  are  acquests  which  by 
way  of  actual  subrogation  ^  take  the  place  of  personal  belongings. 
Thus,  the  inheritance  acquired  in  exchange  for  a  personal  belong- 
ing  is  a  personal  belonging  like  the  latter;  ^  the  immovable  acquired 
as  a  reinvestment,  that  is  to  say,  with  the  price  of  the  sale  of 
a  personal  belonging,  is  also  subrogated  to  the  latter,  —  at  least, 
for  the  benefit  of  minors;  ^  as  to  those  who  have  attained  majority 
the  matter  is  in  dispute.® 

§  226.  Proofs.  —  The  tendency  to  restrict  the  rights  of  the 
family,  of  which  we  have  already  seen  the  effects  with  rqjard  to 
the  system  of  personal  belongings,  is  also  felt  as  far  as  proofs  are 
concerned.    The  old  law  seems  to  have  considered  all  immovables 

^  ''  F .  de  B^am/' ''  R.  de  Contr.,"  5 :  a  family  possession  if  it  has  been  owned 
by  three  persons  of  the  same  lineage. 

*  Beaumanair,  14,  31;  Laysel,  223. 

'  These  possessions  have  come  into  the  family  "jure  sanguinis";  the  fact 
of  the  donee  being  a  relative  was  the  motive  of  the  ^t:  —  certain  Mas.  of 


belonging  with  regard  to  repurchase);  Detmans,  145,  298,  897. 

*  Layael,  655,  656. 

•  Flach,  "R.  h.  Dr.,"  XIV  and  XV. 

•  LovseL  225;  Beaumanoir,  44,  6;  "Gr.  Gout.,"  2,  12.  p.  243:  Lamoignan, 
"Arr.  des  Propres,"  23;  Boutaric,  I,  74;  "Paris,"  143;  "Orfeans,'^  385:  in  case 
there  is  a  settlement,  the  property  is  an  acquest  to  the  amount  of  the  "  toumee  " 
but  the  heir  who  has  tne  personal  belon^ngs  may  keep  them.  —  C/.  poat^ 
"Reourchase." 

'  No  subrogation  of  absolute  right,  as  a  general  thing:  "  Paris."  94. 

*  Loyseau,  "Offices,"  2,  7,  54  (one  has  no  right  to  disturb  tne  legal  classi- 
fication of  possessions).  —  Tiraqueau  and  Renuuon  admit 'the  subrogation  by 
agreement. 
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as  personal  bdongiiigs  until  the  contrary  was  proved.  Loysel,  on 
the  contrary/  lays  down  an  opposite  rule:  ''all  possessions  are 
looked  upon  as  acquests.' 

§  227.  (Ill)  Things  which  do  not  Coma  Within  Trade.  Royal 
PrarogatiTei.'  —  The  royal  or  seigniorial  domain  and  rights  we 
have  previously  discussed;  ^  it  is  a  subject  to  which  we  shall  not 
return/  but  it  is  indispensable  to  say  a  few  words  here  upon  the 
theory  of  royal  prerogatives  in  their  relation  to  private  law.^  In 
1158,  at  the  Diet  of  Roncaglia,  an  official  eniuneration  of  them 
had  already  been  given,  which  was  a  simple  codification  of  previ- 
ous custom:  ''Regalia  sunt  hec:  Arimannie/  vie  publico,  flumina 
navigabilia  et  ex  quibus  fiunt  navigabilia,  portus,  ripatica,  vecti- 

>  "Pladt^  de  Nonnandie"  (Laurikre,  on  Loyad);  "A.  C,  Paris,"  1,  6. 
»  222;  Pothier,  nos.  72,  107. 

*  The  "regalia  "  are  dealt  with  in  the  communities  of  the  "libri  Feudorum" 
and  generally  in  all  the  authors  who  deal  with  the  domain  and  the  seigniorial 
rights.  The  notes  by  Gregorio  Lopez  on  the  "Siete  Part."  refer  one  to  the 
writings  of  the  Post-Glossatators,  see  Table,  "Regalia."  Treatises  by: 
PenffrinuBt  De  Luait  Carytow^  etc.  More  recent  works  by  J^tZttmaim,  "Re* 
galien,"  1806:  Strauch,  id.,  1865.  General  treatises:  Heuuer^  {  73;  Schroeder, 
H.  S.  8.,  G.  A.,"  11.  62;  "Handb.,"  see  Table;  iSto66e,  1 64;  ^il6cr,  {  120; 
hrutmnst,  "D.  R.  G./^  {  68;  Th\kiv^um,  §  75  et  ae^.;  Amira,  §  61;  SieQd,  \  86; 
Fertile.  {  147:  SalvtoU^  $  219. — On  the  "resreligiosfiei"  church  furniture,  etc., 
((.  Hiiber.  IV,  eidOlDtwal,  "Instit.  du  Dr.  Fr.,"  I,  2,  c.  1;  Deghewiet,p.  83; 
PabeTf  "Inst,  de  tier.  Div.";  Paequier,  Ubid.;  B.  Mayer,  "Deut.  u.  Franx. 
VerfasBungBg.,"  1890. 

*  See  "Domain  of  the  Crown  "  [Brissaud's  " Public  Law."  — Transl.] 

*  The  Law  of  Nov.  22  and  Dec.  16, 1790,  gave  the  ownership  of  them  to  the 
nation.  From  the  Revolutionaiy  laws  there  resulted  the  dlstmction  between 
the  public  or  inalienable  domain  and  the  private  or  alienable  domain.  See 
especially  Law  of  15th  and  16th  Flor.,  year  X. 

*  By  prerogatives  we  here  understand  a  group  of  rights  bearing  upon 
tbiiuB  left  to  the  use  of  the  public  or  upon  things  which  are  treated  like  them: 
the  Feudal  law  sees  in  them  the  property  of  the  king.  Cf.  "jura .  majestatis," 
at  Rome.  Hetuler,  {  74,  characterizes  them  by  two  traits:  thev  are  ri^^ts  of 
public  power  ("Regierungsrechte")  and  of  use  ("nutzbare"),  inhentable, 
alienable,  etc.  He  outlines  their  history  in  approximately  the  following 
nuumer.  From  the  time  of  the  Carolingians  the  prerogative  of  public  ways 
and  rivers  is  maintained  in  the  imperial  statutes:  from  this  there  sprans  up 
or  were  developed  the  innumerable  tolls  of  feudal  times;  the  right  of  fishing 
only  belon|p  to  the  kins  where  the  river  is  bordered  by  the  royal  domain; 
one  can  stul  say  with  tne  "Sachsensp.,"  2,  28,  4:  "Strdme  sind  gemein  zu 
fischen  darin."  The  prerogative  of  mines  makes  its  appearance  at  a  suf- 
fidentlv  early  period  (qf.  Act  of  1122^  to  raise  the  question  whether  the 
ownership  of  the  soil  ever  carried  with  it  that  of  the  mine.  The  prerogative 
of  hunting  was  introduced  with  difficulty,  "Sachsensp.,"  2,  61.  Under  the 
Ottos  the  peasants  lost  the  right  to  carry  arms;  thev  also  lost  the  freedom  of 
hunting.  Once  access  to  the  forests  was  prohibited  for  purposes  of  hunting, 
it  also  oecame  necessary  to  prohibit  it  for  the  carrying  away  of  wood;  and 
thus  the  idea  that  forests,  which  were  formerly  left  to  tne  use  of  all,  were  the 
property  of  the  kin^  was  arrived  at:  Grimm,  "R.  A.,"  248.  All  these  pre- 
rogatives consisted  m  rights  over  things  which  because  of  their  very  nature 
are  not  included  within  the  property  of  the  treasury. 

'  Du  Conge,  see  "Herimaom." 
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galia  que  vulgo  dicuntur  tholonea,  monete,  mulctamm  penanim- 
que  compendia^  bona  vacantia  et  •  .  •  bona  condemnatorum 
.  .  .  argentarise  .  •  •  piscationum  redditus  et  salinamm  •  •  .  di- 
midium  thesauri  invent!  in  loco  Cesaris,  non  data  opera^  vel  in 
loco  religioso."  ^ 

The  point  of  departure  of  this  theory  b  in  the  conferring  upon 
agrarian  communities,  or  the  owners  of  large  domains,  of  unculti- 
vated lands  and  possessions  which  are  ill  suited  to  individual 
ownership:  public  ways,  waters  and  forests,  shores,  mines,  quai^ 
ries  and  treasures.   The  Feudal  law,  which  did  not  distinguish  very 
clearly  between  sovereignty  and  ownership,  saw  therein  an  owner- 
ship belonging  to  the  sovereign,  the  king,  or  the  lord;  it  did  not 
limit  itself  to  giving  him  a  police  power  over  this  category  of 
things.    Care,  however,  was  not  always  taken  not  to  fall  into  an 
exaggeration  which,  in  order  to  correspond  with  the  logic  of  the 
feudal  system,  and  perhaps  of  the  old  law,  it  was  difficult  to  undei^ 
stand  in  the  light  of  modem  principles.   That  the  earth,  and  even 
the  sea,  belonged  to  the  king,^  is  a  rather  widespread  conception 
among  the  old  jurists;  private  ownership  puts  a  restraint  most 
often  upon  the  right  of  the  State,  but  on  the  slightest  provoca- 
tion the  latter  reappears;  for  example,  it  applies  to  lands  aban- 
doned by  their  owner;  the  cases  where  it  is  thus  understood  as 
though  by  accident  are  set  aside.  Its  ordinary  domain  takes  in  the 
category  of  possessions  which  we  have  just  enumerated,  and  upon 
which  private  ownership   has  not  placed  its  stamp.    To  strict 
logicians,  the  king  or  the  State  appeared  as  the  only  proprietor  of 
the  land,  private  ownership  as  a  limited  and  rather  precarious 
concession,  the  prerogatives  as  an  attribute  of  the  right  of  owner- 
ship of  the  State  over  the  possessions  abandoned  to  the  use  of 
everybody.'    Against  these  theories  the  Roman  doctrines,  which 

^  *'L.  Feud./'  2, 56.— See  Z>u  Caiwe;  G.  BlondeL  "Et.  s.  lee  Dr.  R^galiens 
et  la  Const,  de  Roncaglia,  M^.  Paul  Fabre/'  1902,  236. 

'  Let  us  recall  the  controversy  between  Grotius  and  Selden  on  the  subject 
of  f reborn  of  the  seas;  from  the  fourteenth  century  on,  Angdus  of  Perusia 
upholds  Grotius'  thesis.  During  the  thirteenth  century,  Venice  prodaimed 
her  rights  over  the  Adriatic  (esJdi  year  on  Ascension  Day  the  Doge  marries 
the  sea):  Fertile,  III,  169;  Pasquier,  "Inst.,"  p.  170. 

»  Sckroederj  "Handbuch,"  p.  »)6;  "Die  Franken,"  "Z.  8.  S./'  loc  cU., 
admits  the  existence  of  the  prerogative  of  the  soil  ("Bodenregal,"  "Oberdgen- 
thum")  from  the  Frankish  period,  and  causes  the  other  prerogative  rights  to 
spring  therefrom  logically.  C/.  "  L.  Sal.,"  14,  4.  The  origin  and  the  mstoiy 
of  the  latter  thus  become  very  simple.  But  this  theory  does  not  seem  to  be 
very  well  established.  Among  the  more  recent  authors  it  is  not  accepted,  — 
for  example,  neither  by  Heusler  nor  by  Brunner,  The  system  of  prerogativeB, 
with  the  extension  which  it  is  given  by  Schroeder,  does  not  seem  to  us  to  date 
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were  more  individualistic  and  more  favorable  to  private  owner- 
ship, did  not  cease  to  fight;  public  law,  in  breaking  away  from  the 
feudal  ideas,  divided  sovereignty  from  ownership;  of  the  royal 
prerogatives  there  remained  scarcely  anything  but  the  poUce 
power. 

§228.  Prerogative  over  the  Oround.^  —  PoMessioiui  without 
uk  ownmr,  uncultivated  lands  and  estrays,  belonged  to  the  chief 
justice  (Loysel,  no.  277).  By  possessions  without  an  owner  are 
understood  lands  that  have  no  master,  that  is  to  say,  lands  which 
have  not  yet  been  appropriated,  or  those  which  have  been  for- 
saken by  their  owner.^  InherUances  by  way  of  escheat  are  treated 
like  possessions  without  an  owner;  ^  but  this  is  not  so  with  regard 
to  common  lands,^  and  still  less  with  regard  to  possessions  whose 
master  has  a  disputable  right  to  them;  these  are  not  possessions 
which  are  not  in  occupation,  and  the  lord  justice  is  not  authorized 
to  reclaim  them;  as  soon  as  they  are  occupied  by  a  tenant,  how- 
ever irregular  may  be  his  daim,  the  property  caimot  be  said  to  be 
without  an  owner.  The  Law  of  August  13,  1791,  substituted  the 
king  for  the  lord  justice,  drawing  its  inspiration  in  this  matter 
from  the  precedents  of  the  monarchic  period  (qf.  Civil  Code,  539, 
713).» 

back  further  than  feudalism.  C/.  "  Freeholds,"  "  Right  Universally  Reserved 
to  the  Sovereign  in  Feudal  Lands."    UHommeau,  p.  02. 

1  If  lands  without  an  owner  are  regarded  as  "res  nullius/'  then  individuals 
puy  occupy  them  without  the  necessity  of  any  formality.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  we  admit  that  they  bdong  to  the  royal  communities  or  to  the  sovereign, 
their  occupation  is  oxuy  valid  when  it  shisdl  have  taken.place  with  the  consent 
(ezpressea  or  implied)  of  the  latter.  The  documents  are  not  very  explicit: 
te^Thhmin,  "Textes,"  Table.  "PrsBcept.  pro  Hispanis"  in  812  ("Cap.,"  I, 
169).  As  to  the  "  aprisio,"  "  captura,"  "  neubnich,"  qf.  Besder,  "  Der  Neubruch 
nach  den  Alt.  Deutsch  R.,"  1868  (in  the  "Sybol«  Bethm.  Holweg.  Obi."); 
Waitz, " v.  G.,"  IV,  136;  Amira,  p.  170;  MeiUen,  "Siedelung.  u.  Agrarwesend. 
GennanesL"  1895;  Blumenttock,  I,  260:  Heuder,  §  91.  See  also  "Freeholds," 
("Right  Universally  Reserved  to  the  Sovereign  in  Feudal  Lands");  Brunner, 
1, 205:  IL  75 :  Mayer,  §  10. 

'  Heutier,  1,  65,  cites  an  Act  of  1018:  "Silvam  in  cultam  et  ob  hoc  nostre 
proprietati  deputatem."  Schupfer,  "AUodio,"  37.  It  is  not  a  rare  thing  to 
find  in  the  various  legislations  rules  which  recall  the  "adjectivo"  or  the  "Ipi- 
bol^"  of  the  Lower  Empire:  at  the  end  of  a  certain  time  lands  which  are  aban- 
doned by  their  owner  return  to  the  State,  which  then  grants  them  to  others. 
The  legislation  of  the  emperors  of  Germany  and  that  of  the  popes  contain 
provisions  of  this  nature.  They  are  above  all  measures  of  a  fiscid  nature  like 
the  laws  of  the  Lower  Empire:  Petiile,  IV,  274.  Sixtus  IV,  1476,  authorizes 
the  first  comer  to  cultivate  the  lands  of  estates  left  uncultivated^  and,  also, 
this  could  be  done  against  the  will  of  the  owner.  Prerogative  oi  pasture  in 
Italy  (t6.,  IV,  417).— 'L'i^owmeaK,  p.  223;  Adruc,  p.  273;  Paaquier,  "Inst.," 
p.  189. 

*  See  Ferrihre,  L'Hommeau,  p.  222  ("Abandoned Possessions"). 

*  PertOe,  III.  336. 

.  *  C/.  Law  of  the  3d  Frim.,  year  VII:  if  an  individual  abandons  his  land 
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§  229.  E^propriatioiL^  —  The  conception  of  the  superior  right 
of  the  State  over  the  ground  eaaly  justified  expropriation.'  The 
latter  was  only  too  often  made  use  of  without  the  excuse  of  neces- 
sity; guarantees  in  favor  of  the  owner  scarcely  made  their  ap- 
pearance until  towards  the  seventeenth  century,  on  the  occasion 
of  extensive  public  works.  And,  moreover,  there  is  no  precise 
legislation  upon  this  point.  Abuses  were  always  possible.  It  is 
in  order  to  condemn  them  that  the  ''  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of 
Man"  prodaimed  in  Art.  17  that  private  ownership  was  inviolable 
and  sacred;  it  only  authorized  expropriation  for  a  reason  of  public 
necessity  (the  Civil  Code,  Art.  545,  sajrs:  public  advantage)  and 
upon  condition  of  an  indemnity. 

§  230.  OonflsoatioiL'  —  Penal  confiscation  gives  public  author- 
ity an  easy  means  of  taking  possession  of  the  property  of  individ- 
uals.   It  was  only  abolished  by  the  Charter  of  1814. 

§  231.  Property  of  the  Knemy.^  —  The  old  law  did  not  recog- 
nize the  enemy's  property.  The  taking  of  booty  was  one  means 
of  acquiring  property  for  the  benefit  of  the  conquering  State,  or 
even  for  the  profit  of  the  individual  who  took  it  (''occupatio  bel- 
lica")«  As  a  general  rule,  this  acquisition  takes  place  for  the 
benefit  of  the  State;  '^  however,  the  practice  of  ransom,  which  was 
still  widespread  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  sacking  of  towns, 
which  was  still  authorized  in  the  eighteenth  century,  bear  witness 
to  the  existence  of  an  individual  right.^  In  our  day  the  private 
property  of  the  enemy  is  as  much  respected  as  national  propertyi 

because  it  does  not  produce  enough  to  pay  his  taxes,  the  abandonment  ac- 
crues to  the  advantage  of  the  Commime,  and  not  ot  the  State.  Ci.  H.  d» 
PanBey,  **DeB  Biens  Conununaux."  In  the  enumeration  of  waste  tuids  of 
the  Law  of  1791  we  find  ''garri^es''  (uncultivated  lands),  ''Awards  "  (common 
passage-way),  and  "wareschaix''  (waste  lands  for  public  pasture):  P.  JS'rrera, 
**  liesWarfichaix,"  1894  ("Soc.  Arch4ol.  BruxeUes''):  "Les  Masuirs,"  1891. 

»  Post.  ''Servitudes":  Tamassia,  "Arch.  Giur./'  1886:  SoiWoJi,  {  224 
(bibl.);  PerdU,  §  143;  Schupfer,  "Allodio,"  §  29;  Meyer,  "Expropr.,"  1868; 
Qierke,  "Althusius,"  p.  2d8. 

«  Italy;  Caasioli,  ''Var./'  V,  20.  The  statutes  of  the  Italian  towns  provide 
for  cases  of  expropriation:  construction  of  walls,  towera,  etc.  (1156  at  Genoa, 
etc.).  fixing  of  the  indenmity  by  arbitrators.  Cases  of  expropriation  in  the 
interest  of  individuals  are  met  with,  cf.  Pertilef  III,  300  et  teq, 

■  Loysd,  839  et  aeq.;  "T.  A.  C,  Norm.,"  c.  88;  "Summa  Nonn.,"  20,  22; 


E,  Mayer,  §  17.  _ 

«  Benedix,  "De  Pneda  inde  ab  Antiquitate,"  1874;  Mw-Labie.  ''Dr. 

de  Marque  au   Moyen  Age,"  1875;  PertOe,  III,  166;   Paaquier,  ''Inst., 

p.  176. 

■  The  vase  of  Soissons:  Brunner,  II,  76. 

•  Pathier,  "Prop.,"  no.  88  et  seq,;  Qui  Pape,  "Deo.,"  118 J  qf.  32  (rqwisals). 
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because  war  is  considered  as  a  struggle  between  States^  and  not 
between  individuals. 

§  232.  Prerogative  cf  MiiiM.^  —  The  current  axiom  that  prop- 
erty in  the  ground  carries  with  it  property  in  what  is  above  it  and 
what  is  under  it  (Cinus  of  Pistoia:  ^'cujus  est  solum,  ejus  est  ad 
caelum  usque  ad  inferos ")»  conflicts  with  the  feudal  conceptions 
which  make  mineSi  and  even  treasures,  the  property  of  the  king 
or  the  lords.  Abready,  under  the  Lower  Empire,  the  State  col- 
lected a  duty  on  the  products  of  mines;  and  it  was  the  ^me  in  the 
Prankish  Empire; '  tlie  Constitution  of  Frederick  I,  1158,  classes 
"argentarifie"  among  the  "regalia."  The  king  or  the  lords  took 
for  themselves  the  exclusive  right'  of  developing  mines,  or,  at 
least,  granted  the  right  to  develop  them;  this  latter,  however,  did 
not  become  a  fiscal  monopoly.  The  revival  of  Roman  law  weak- 
ened this  doctrine.  If  it  still  finds  partisans  the  latter  rather  de- 
fend it  as  being  based  upon  considerations  of  public  advantage. 
It  is  these  same  considerations,  combined  with  the  idea  of  regard 
for  the  rights  of  the  owner  of  the  ground,  which  lead  to  the  follow- 
ing system,  which  is  a  compromise:  the  owner  of  the  ground  has 
the  right  to  develop  the  mine  upon  condition  of  having  an  author- 
ization from  the  State,  and  under  the  obligation  of  paying  the 
(Roman)  tithe  of  what  it  produces;  if  he  does  not  avail  himself  of 
this  right,  the  State  may  grant  it  to  a  third  party  in  the  same  way, 
and  on  condition  of  an  indemnity  being  paid  by  the  latter  to  the 
owner  of  the  ground.  This  is  approximately  the  solution  which 
was  arrived  at  by  the  Law  of  April  21,  1810.  The  Revolutionary 
law  seemed  entirely  to  abandon  this  system  by  deciding  that 
mines  should  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  nation  (Law  of  July  12-19, 
1791);  but  with  remarkable  inconsistency  it  allows  the  proprietor 
of  the  ground  to  develop  the  mines  to  a  depth  of  one  hundred  feet; 
below  that  he  shall  have  a  preference  over  everybody  else.  The 
Civil  Code,  leaning  still  more  in  this  last  direction,  recognizes,  on 
principle,  the  right  of  the  owner  of  the  ground. 

1  GmUer,  "De  Regal!  Metallorum  Jure."  1867;  Vimich,  "De  Juris  Regal, 
Metal.  (Mg./'  1871;  Bdhlau,  "De  Regd.  Nov.  et  Salin.  j./'  1855;  Amdt. 
"Zur  Gesch.  d.  Bergregals/'  1879;  AbignetUe,  "U  Sottosuelo/'  1886;  ''La 
Piopr.  d.  8attoauolo,^1888  ("  C.  R."  in  "Z.  8.  S.,  G.  A»"  1891);  Stobbe,  {  141 
(bibl.);  PertUe,  IV,  424;  Sabnoli,  §  221;  VioOei,  ''£t.  de  St.  Louis/'  see 
Table. 

*  "Ordinatio  Imperii"  of  817,  c.  12.  — Thus  the  idea  of  the  prerogative 
of  mines  is  previous  to  the  eleventh  century.  C/.,  however,  Brunner,  II,  76. 
It  was  often  only  applied  to  gold  or  silver,  uie  only  noble  or  precious  metals; 
"Sachsensp.,"  35. 

*  Numerous  examples  of  concessions;  cf,  Stobbe,  op,  cU,  and  loe.  cit. 
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§  233.  TreMure  is,  like  a  mine,  one  of  those  hidden  sources  of 
wealth,  the  true  owner  of  which  is  the  lord  or  the  king:  ^  "nobody 
has  wealth  in  gold  unless  it  be  the  king,  and  wealth  in  silver  be* 
longs  to  the  barons  and  to  those  who  administer  high  justice  upon 
their  lands  "  ("  Etablissements  de  Saint  Louis,"  1, 94).  In  the  face 
of  these  feudal  rules,  the  Roman  tradition  of  partition  between 
the  discoverer  and  the  owner  of  the  ground  is  maintained,  with 
variations;  one  quarter  belonged  to  the  discoverer,  the  rest  to 
the  king,  fSccording  to  a  Capitulary;  Loysel  adopts  a  different 
proportion  (no.  280):  ''As  to  the  other  treasures  (not  consisting 
of  gold)  hidden  in  olden  times,  one-third  should  belong  to  the 
chief  justice,  one-third  to  the  lord  of  the  land,  and  one-third  to 
him  who  has  found  them." 

§  234.  EstrayB,  Walfs,^  movable  property  lost  by  its  owner, 
could  not  easily  be  acquired  by  the  discoverer  during  the  bar- 
barian period;  the  Grermanic  law  compelled  a  man  who  found 
something  which  had  been  lost,  under  penalty  of  being  treated  as 
a  thief,  to  tell  this  fact  to  the  judge  or  to  proclaim  it  in  a  loud 
voice  before  the  public  Assembly;  it  was  only  if  the  owner  did  not 
put  in  an  appearance  that  the  discoverer  could  keep  it  for  him- 
self.' The  Feudal  and  Customary  law  substituted  the  right  of  the 
lord  for  that  of  the  individual.^  Royalty  took  away  from  the 
lords  justices  the  right  of  taking  estrays  on  the  coasts  and  in 


Landsberg, op.  cU,,  §  ^0;  Fertile, il^S;  Schupfer,  '^^odio/'39;  Briiz.p.^; 
Aatruc,  p.  266;  Pasquier,  "Inat.,"  p.  240. 

s  EtymoloflQr:  "animaux  effrayes"  (animals  which  have  been  seated), 
"Expavidu8/^"Re8  erratic®":  "Aas.  de  J6rus.,"  "C.  d.  B.,"  230,  259; 
"Summa  Norm.,"  c.  18;  "T.  A.  C,  Bret.,"  149;  Beauimtpa-Beauprl  "C. 
d'Anjou,"  UI,  178;  "Loiris,"  IV;  BriU,  p.  664;  Astruc,  p.  262;  K  Mayer, 
§  10. 

»  "Wis.,"  8,  4,  14;  6,  6:  "Rib.,"  76;  "Fris.  Add.,"  8:  "Roth. "  343 
(declaration);  ^' Const.  Sic.,'^  III.  30;  "Stat,  de  Corse,"  11,  24.  Italian 
Statutes:  Fertile,  III,  209;  "Sachsensp.,"  2,  26,  1;  "Schwabensp.,"  347; 
Landsberg,  op,  cU.,  §  20;  Schupfer,  no.  39. 

^  As  to  maritime  estrays,  the  owner  cannot  reclaim  them  (until  the  fifteenth 
centunr  in  France).  Rights  of  wreckage,  "lunn,"  wreck,  "Strandrecht," 
etc.:  Fonaagripes,  "R.  Marit.,"  1884;  "K.  V.  J./^  IV,  3, s., p.  78;  Partite,  §98, 
138;  Sahidi,  §  166;  Waitz,  "V.  G.,"  IV,  136;  BrCnneek,  ^'Recht  auf  Zueig- 
nung  V.  d.  See,"  etc.,  1874;  Pardeasua,  ''Coll.  des  Lois  Marit.,"  I,  315.  Cf. 
L,  Ddisle,  "Rec.  de  Jug.  de  TEchiquier,"  no.  460;  BotOaric,  "Actes  du  Pari./' 
I.  343;  Bigelow,  "Placita  Anglo-Norm.,"  p.  143;  "T.A.C.,  Norm ''  67; 
<^Sunmia,"  c.  16;  Rymer,  "Foedera,"  I,  12;  Balasque  and  Dtd.,  "£t.  Hist.s. 
Bayonne,"  I,  327.  —  As  to  estrays  on  land:  Beaumanair,  68,  4  and  69,  24 
(the  thing  is  not  an  estrav  so  long  as  it  is  pursued):  L.  EMisle,  "Rec.  de  Jug. 
de  rEchiq.,"  no.  641;  "Reg.  Crim.  de  la  Just,  de  St.  Martin-des-Champs, 
pp.  128, 143;  Piu^ier,  "Inst.,"  pp.  171,  261;  Bagueau,  see  "Gueayer." 
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large  bodies  of  water  (Ordinances  of  1669  and  1681).  Estrays  on 
land  continued  to  belong  to  the  lord,  at  least  in  a  case  where  the 
own^  did  not  reclaim  them  after  a  certain  delay;  ^  the  Revolution 
abolished  this  seigniorial  right  with  the  other  feudal  rights,  without 
regulating  the  disposal  of  estrays  on  land  (Law of  April  13-30, 1791). 
§235.  The  Prerogative  of  Forests.^  —  Besides  the  rights  over 
woods,'  this  prerogative  affects  game.^  Game  and  fish  belong  to 
no  one  in  .the  Roman  conception;  the  first  comer  can  take  them 
for  himself.^  According  to  the  feudal  ideas,  on  the  contrary, 
game  and  fish  are  appurtenances  of  the  waters  and  forests,  con- 
sequently, the  property  of  the  lord  or  the  king,  to  whom  the  latter 
belong.*   The  lord  has  a  right,  says  the  old  Grerman  proverb,  over 

'  Publication,  see  details  in  Ferrihrey  see  "Epaves"  (bibl.);  Ddamare, 
"Tr.  de  PoUce.'^ 

*  Rendella,  ''Tract,  de  Pascuis,  Defensis,  Forestis  et  Aquis,"  1618-1734; 
B^rengeff  "Antic.  Storia  Forest,  in  Italia/'  1659. 

'  Po^^  "Real  Rights."  — "Roth.,"  240,  319;  "Liut.,"  82,  116;  TToife, 
"Deutsche  Hnfe,"  p.  36.  —  The  law  of  the  Ripuarians  seems  not  to  make 
any  distinction  (7)  between  the  "silva  communis"  and  the  "silva  re^"  (vol. 
76).  —  The  king  places  a  "silva  in  bannum  et  ex  ea  sicut  Franci  dicunt, 
forestam  (fadt)":  Waitz,  "V.  G.."  IV.  109.  Forests,  preserves,  warrens, 
"b^t"  atal.,  "bandite,"  "vizze'');  "Capitul.,"  Table,  see  "Foresta";  see 
Du  Cange;  Thivenin,  no.  159:  Brunner,  II,  75.  DieU  derives  "foresta"  from 
"foris,"  *^foraa."    See  details  in  PertOe,  iV.  404. 

*  As  to  the  right  of  hunting,  qf,  Medicis, "  De  Venatione  Pise.,"  in  the  "  Tract, 
ill.  let.,"  17,  391;  De  Launay,  1681;  Gamarc,  1681;  Marchand,  1769;  "M.," 
1775;  birfr&noy,  "Thtee,"  1896;  Boulin,  "Dr.  de  Chasse,"  1887;  Faidez, 
"Hist,  du  Dr.  de  Chasse,"  1877;  St&igliiz,  "De  Jure  Venat./'  1828;  "Encicl. 
Giur.  Ital.,"  see  "Caccia^';  PeriUe,  §  138;  Sahnoli,  §  220;  "K.  V.  J.,"  IV,  3  s., 
p.  69;  Lux,  "Erwerb.  d.  Eigenth.  an  Jagdb.  Thier.,"  1896:  TT.  Sickd,  "Z. 
Gcsch.  d.  Bannes,"  1886;  Schupfer,  "Allodio  "  38:  Bnlnneck,  "De  Dominio 
Ferarum,"  1863;  post,  "Grundr,"  p.  706.  — *'Beaune,"  p.  81;  BriU, 
p.  650;  Uui  Pape,  q.  218  (bibl.):  Aatruc,  p.  224  (hunting  in  Languedoc).  As 
to  offenses  relating  to  forests  qf.  SaletUea,  "N.  R.  H.,"  16,  90;  '^Sachsensp.," 
61;  E.  Mayer,  §  13  and  14,  §  10. 

*  C/.  "Roth.,"  309  et  seq.;  "Sachsensp.,"  2,  62,  1;  "Petrus,"  III,  44; 
Patqiner,  "Inst.,"  p.  193;  J.  Faber,  "Inst.,"  fo.  31,  1582, 

'  Already^  in  tiie  oarbarian  laws  hunting  and  fishing  are  sometimes  looked 
upon  as  attributes  of  the  right  of  ownership,  in  the  same  way  as  the  gathering 
of  the  issues:  "Sal.,"  33,  98;  "Rib.,"  42,  1;  73;  "Bai.,"  22, 11;  "Alam.,"  102, 
12;  "Roth.,"  309, 320;  "Capit.,"  802, 39;  813, 18;817. 7;  826, 3, 6:  "Schwaben- 
Bpicgel,"  236.  Frequent  ^rantinp  of  the  "piscatio"  or  of  the  "  venatio."  — 
Freedom  to  hunt  and  fish,  which  is  in  accord  with  the  old  Customs  of  the  sya- 
tern  of  collective  ownership^  b  already  attacked  as  a  consequence  of  this;  it 
is  found  to  be  in  conflict  with  ownershi|)  on  a  large  scale  and  the  attributes 
which  that  carries  with  it.  Thus  we  arrive  at  the  feudal  period,  —  the  date 
varies  acootding  to  locality,  —  during  which  fishinp;  and  himting  are  included 
within  the  prerosatives;  this  is  the  very  opposite  orthe  old  custom.  The  enu- 
meration of  the  "regalia"  in  Roncaglia  only  includes  fishing;  but  hunting  was 
likened  to  it.  Consequentlv,  the  freedom  to  hunt  or  to  fish  was  often  granted 
by  the  lord,  but  ordinarily  he  reserved  for  himself  a  portion  of  the  game  or  the 
ush  taken;  the  big  fish  —  for  example,  the  sturgeon  —  belonged  to  him;  he 
had  a ri^t  to  a  haunch  of  venison:  "T.  A.  C,  Norm.,"  c.  68. — Italy:  details 
in  PeriS/ IV,  411. 
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the  sound  of  the  bell,  the  bird  in  the  air,  the  fish  in  the  waters.^ 
From  these  rights  there  resulted  as  a  residue  the  right  of  the 
nobles  to  hunt  and  the  Customs  or  laws  on  the  policing  of  hunting 
and  fishing.^ 

§  236.  PrerogatlTe  over  Waters  (and  public  ways).'  —  The 
law  of  the  Prankish,  period  contrasts  ^'flumina  publica"  with 
^'aquse  aquarumque  decursus/'  pretty  nearly  in  the  same  way  as 
it  distinguishes  ''  vise  publics"  from  ''vise  convidnales"  (thefo^ 
mer  are  roads  "ubi  rex  vel  dux  egreditur/'  ''Heerstrasse/'  road  of 
the  king;  the  latter,  paths  which  serve  the  neighbors  for  their 
daily  intercourse  and  their  work).^  Roads  and  rivas  given  up  to 
the  use  of  everybody  are  outside  of  commerce,  thus  differing  from 
those  which  are  left  to  private  use.  Must  one  go  further  and 
maintain  that  they  belong  to  the  king  or  the  lords?  ^  The  ordi- 
tiary  doctrine  is  thus  formulated  by  Loysel,  232:.  ''The  highroads 
and  navigable  rivers  belong  to  the  king;  the  little  rivers  and  roads 
belong  to  the  lords  of  the  land,  and  the  brooks  to  individual 
tenants."  *  From  thence  there  arises  for  the  king  and  the  lords 
the  right  to  islands  which  may  be  formed  in  the  midst  of  rivers 

»  " JoBtice,"  p.  268.  As  to  swanns  of  bees,  "Wis.,"  8,  6, 1;  "SotL,"  319; 
"Bai.,"  22,  8;  "Petrus,"  III,  45.  See  also  the  Romanists,  —  for  example,  /. 
Faber,  in  his  "Int.,"  P<u^ier,  "Inst.,"  p.  199;  "Et.  de  St.  Louia,"  L  172; 
see  Ferrikre.  Quyot,  Foumel,  "  Voisinage,''  ibid.  The  "SchwabenspieseY'  301, 
allows  of  tneir  being  pursued  for  three  days;  the  "S&chs.  Weidub.,"  118, 
authorizes  the  first  comer  to  take  possession  of  them  inmiediately. 

•  As  to  the  latest  stages  of  legislation,  qf,  Pothier,  "Propri4t6,"  etc.;  Femhtt 
see  "Chasse,"  etc.  (bibl.).  The  Ordinance  of  1681  regulates  deep-sea  fishing 
and  the  gaUiering  of  the  products  of  the  sea. 

•  Wodon,  "Dr.  dee  Eaux,"  1874;  "Dig.  Ital.,"  see  "Acque":  SdopU, 
"Acad.  Sc.  Mor.,"  IV,  289;  La  MarUia,  "Demanio  s.  Spiaggje"  (Sicilian  law). 
1889;  PerHU,iy, 396; 5atoioK, §222; Oeffcken, " Wasserrecht," "Z.S.S.,G. A.,'^ 
1900,  173:  StMe,  \  64,  I,  p.  635;  S  144;  Astrue,  "TuteUe,"  p.  191  (wateis, 
fishing);  E.  Mayers  §  9. 

<  '^Bai.,"  10, 19;  "Alam.,"  83;  "Roth.,"  161;  "Wis.,"  8. 24  e<  Mg.  Nume^ 
ous  Acts  where  there  is  some  question  as  to  lands  with  "exitus  et  reditus," 
etc.  —  Waitz,  "V.  G.,"  IV.  114  ("nostra  est  regalisa  qua") ;  "Const,  de  Prfddric 
I,"  1168  ("L.  Feud.,"  2,  66);  Beaumanoir,  c.  26;  Paaquier,  "Inst.,"  p.  164. 

■  During  the  feudal  period  the  king  and  the  lords  justices  are  oontaiding 
with  one  another  for  the  nag^ vable  rivers ;  during  the  monarchic  period  the  con- 
flict was  settled  in  favor  of  the  king.  Ordinance  of  1669,  27,  41.  But  the  con- 
flict still  continued  with  regard  to  unnavigable  rivers  between  ^e  loid  justice, 
the  lord  of  the  land,  or  even  mere  copyholders  themselves.  C/.  BouUniCf  1, 73: 
"Et.  de  St.  Louis,"  1, 131;  "Lorris,''^VI;  Loyad,  loc.  cU.  (and  bibl.);  "Beaune,'* 
pp.  87.  88. 

•  "Wis.,"  8,  4,  29;  "L.  Feud.,"  2,  56:  "flumina  navigabilia."  Dimensions: 
Loyself  232  et  aeq.  (bibl.) :  Orimnu  652;  Ferrikrt,  see  "Chemin.  For  de  Navanef" 
6,  4.  6;  "Sachsensp.,"  II,  28;  /^o<Aier,  "Propr.,"  no.  264.  CAompuwni^  in 
1846  devoted  a  very  learned  book,  "De  la  Propr.  des  Eaux  Courantes,"  to 
maintain  the  theory  that  the  small  rivers  belong  to  the  riparian  ownersj  and 
his  doctrine,  which  is  opposed  to  that  of  the  Court  of  Cassation,  was  sanctioned 
by  the  Law  of  April  8, 1898.  —  Paequier,  "Inst.,"  pp.  166. 
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and  seas,^  to  alluvium  and  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  the  power  of 
establishing  fisheries,  tolls,  mills  ^  and  harbors.  To  this  feudal 
conception  is  opposed  the  system  which  makes  the  running  waters 
a  thing  owned  in  common,  over  which  the  king  only  exercised 
police  power  in  the  general  interest;  there  would  result  from  this 
for  the  profit  of  individuals,  freedom  of  fishing,  of  navigation,  and 
the  right  of  occupying  islands,  etc. 

»  Landtherg,  op.  eU.,  1 21:  PerU,  "Dipl.,"  n,  461.  Cf.  "Sachaensp.,"  II, 
56,  3;  Stobbe,  II,  lQ2:Loy9d,  239  (bibl.);  ChauemarHn,  p,  172:  Loysd,  236. 
Aa  to  alluvium,  qf.   Chardan,  1830;  see  "Dig.  Ital."  old.  autnora:  BarUlU, 


"T. A.  Cferet.,"  249;  "Et.de 'St.  Louis,"!,  Ill;  beaiOrnnv^^heaupri  "Cout 
de  TAnjou,"  I,  134;  Pcaquier,  "Inst.,"  pp.  270,  169. 
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[Chap,  n 


Topic  2.    System  of  Ownebship  of  Movables 


§237.  "Mobilia  Non  Habent  Se- 
quelam.  ** 

S  238.  The  Barbarian  Period. 

§  239.  (I)  Voluntary  Disposseasion. 

§§  240-242.  (11)  Loes  or  Theft. 

§  243.  Feudal  Period.  —  (I)  Volun- 
tary Relinqtushment  of  Pos- 
session. 


244.  The  Same.— (11)  Loss  or  Theft- 

245.  Market  Overt. 

246.  Reform  in  the  Roman  Direc- 
tion during  the  Fourteenth 

and  Fifteenth  Centuries. 
S  247.  Judicial   Law  of    the  Eight- 
eenth Century. 


§  237.  ''MobUift  Non  Habent  Sequelam."  —  If  our  old  law 
always  recognized  ownership  of  movables/  it  did  not  protect  it, 
according  to  current  opinion,  by  way  of  action;  contrary  to  the 
Roman  rules,  it  started  from  the  principle:  moTaUes  cannot  be 
followed.  Whence  comes  this  peculiarity?  What  is  the  origin  of 
the  sneer  contained  in  Article  2279  of  the  Civil  Code:  "As  far 
as  movables  are  concerned,  possession  equals  tide"?  A  delicate 
problem,  the  solution  of  which  is  still  widely  discussed. 

The  point  of  departure  of  our  old  legislation  is  in  the  system  of 
the  protection  of  rights  by  actions  ''ex  delicto"  and  the  exclusion 
of  all  other  means.  The  owner  of  the  movable  object  had  in 
primitive  times  only  the  ordinary  resources  for  recovering  it: 
private  vengeance  at  first,  and  then  the  action  "ex  delicto,"  which 
takes  the  place  of  the  latter.  Sometimes  the  movable  was  stolen, 
or  else  it  was  lost,  and  the  finder  kept  it  for  himself  without  taking 
the  precautions  demanded  by  custom,  which  caused  him  to  be 
treated  like  a  thief.  Sometimes  a  person  who  had  received  the 
object,  at  the  same  time  pledging  himself  to  restore  it,  refused  to 
keep  his  promise.  In  both  these  cases  the  owner  was  stripped, 
or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  deprived  of  his  ownership;  the  one 
who  plundered  him,  the  man  who  conunitted  the  wrong,  was  sub- 
ject to  an  action  "ex  delicto,"  but  he  alone  was  liable;  the  third 

*  Ab  to  the  acouiring  of  iasues,  tf,  postf  ''Ownership  of  Land."  -  CoBtom  of 
placing  a  mark  ("Hausmarke,"  family  mark)  upon  movable  objects  for  the 
purpose  of  recognizing  them,  in  the  same  way  as  one's  effects  are  numbered  in 
a  regiment.  Prohibition  of  ''intertiare"  in  the  case  of  objects  whidi  have  not 
some  "probabUe  signum"  in  the  "L.  Rib.,"  79,  2;  ef.  33;  "Sal.,"  9,  2: 27, 19; 
33,  2  (punching  holes  in  the  ears  of  cattle);  "Burg./'  33,  1:  "Roth.,"  348,  etc. 


1253.  3,  5  and  4,  26.    Letters  of  marque:  Du  Cange^  see  "Marcha";  Ragiuau, 
see  "Marque";  Ferrihre,  etc.,  ibid. 
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party  who  acquired  the  object,  into  whose  hands  it  had  passed 
(purchaser,  donee,  etc.)»  escaped  therefrom,  whether  he  acted  in 
good  or  bad  faith:  ^  from  which  it  follows  that  the  owner  could 
not  always  recover  his  property.  Civil  actions,  in  time,  were 
added  to  or  substituted  for  actions  "ex  delicto."  It  was  only 
with  great  difficulty  that  they  were  freed  from  the  penal  element 
which  they  contained:  a  proof  of  the  obscurity  and  inadequacy  of 
the  early  authorities. 

§  238.  The  Barbarian  Period.  —  Though  the  documents  may 
be  very  obscure,  an  examination  of  them  leaves  the  impression 
that  one  is  not  very  far  from  a  primitive  state  of  things;  iigunst 
the  man  who  "malo  ordine  possidet,"  the  owner  of  a  movable  is 
only  given  penal  actions,  or  actions  given  under  analogous  con- 
ditions and  subject  to  the  same  restrictions.  Detailed  contro- 
versies concerning  which  there  is  some  doubt  do  not  seem  to  be  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  shake  this  general  result.  Let  us  draw  a  dis- 
tmction,  so  that  we  may  clearly  understand  the  economy  of  the 
Barbarian  law,  between  the  case  where  the  owner  of  the  movable 
has  voluntarily  dispossessed  himself  of  it  and  that  where  the 
movable  has  been  taken  away  from  him  against  his  will,  —  that 
is  to  say,  has  been  lost  or  stolen. 

§239.  (I)  Voluntary  Dispossesaion.  —  An  object  was  lent, 
bailed,  or  given  as  a  pledge,  etc.  The  owner  had  an  action  for 
its  restitution  *  against  the  borrower,  the  depositary,  the  pledge- 
creditor.  He  would  either  obtain  the  thing  itself,  or  its  value 
if  the  thing  had  perished  or  the  ''accipiens"  had  disposed  of  it. 
In  this  latter  case,  if  the  ''acdpiens''  were  insolvent,  the  owner 
would  gain  nothing  by  suing  him.  He  would  need  an  action 
against  the  third  party  who  withheld  the  property.  He  was  Qot 
given  the  action  ''in  rem,''  either  because  the  Barbarian  law  did 
not  recognize  the  reclaiming  of  movables,  or  else,  which  seems  more 
correct,  because  reclaiming  existed,  but  it  was  subordinated  to 
the  same  conditions  as  were  actions  ''ex  delicto";'  only  a  few 

'  Unless  he  ean  be  accused  of  actual  complicity^  which  admits  of  his  being 
treated  simHariy  to  the  delinquent  himself,  which  would  be  a  very  rare  thing. 

'  Action  "de  re  prsstita,"  according  to  the  "L,  Sal./'  51.  Post^  ''Con* 
traets."  This  action  had  first  of  all  a  penal  character,  just  as  the  ''actio  de* 
poriti"  in  Rome:  according  to  the  Salic  Law  it  would  seem  rather  to  be  a  civil 
action  "ex  contractu."  The  fonnula,  "quia  res  meas  noluisti  reddere,''  does 
not  imply  that  the  plaintiff  is  bound  to  prove  his  ownership;  it  is  sumcient 
if  he  show  a  loan.    Cf,  O^ekerif  "L.  Sal.,"  p.  203.  and  authors  dted. 

'  Heuder  oonsidera  as  real  every  action  including  the  formula.  "Malo 
ordine  possides";  and  it  is  an  action  of  this  kind  that  is  mentioned  nere.  It 
may  be  qualified  as  a  reclaiming,  but  it  is  a  very  different  kind  of  reclaiming 
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laws  which  had  been  affected  by  the  Roman  influence  granted 
the  action  *'  in  rem  "  against  third  parties.^  How  are  we  to  explain 
this  peculiarity  of  the  Barbarian  law?  ^  It  seems  as  though  a 
stronger  means  of  protecting  the  ownership  of  movable  property 
ought  to  have  been  introduced  into  this  legislation.'  Two  prin- 
cipal explanations  have  been  offered. 

1st.  Tlie  action  iigainst  the  bailee,  who  is  responsible  even 
for   accidental   loss  or   injury,  suffices  for  the  owner  of  the 

from  the  Roman  '' vindicatio."  One  can  also  say  with  JobM-DiuHd  that  there 
is  no  reclaming;  the  practical  result  from  the  point  of  view  that  we  take  is 
the  same,  cf,  PertiUf  IV,  255;  Hermann,  p.  69. 

^  It  is  well  understood  that  he  does  not  have  besides  this  the  personal  action 
"ex  contractu"  or  "ex  delicto/'  for  there  is  no  question  of  any  contract  or 
tort  between  him  and  the  owner.  The  existence  of  the  reclaiming  of  movables 
admitted  by  the  legal  historians  from  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
cf.f  for  example,  SicAAom,  261,  was  again  recently  upheld  by  Hermann^ 
p.  60,  who  criticises  the  majority  of  the  accepted  ideas  and  sees  in  the  contrary 
theory  an  opinion  derived  from  the  doctrine  of  Albrecht  upon  the  "Gewere. 
Principal  arguments:  (A)  Nowhere  do  the  barbarian  texts  formulate  the  rule 


35.  1.  —  Having  accepted  this  starting  point,  we  must  now  explain  the  de- 
velopment of  the  rule:  "Movables  cannot  be  foUowed,''  which  figures  in 
later  texts,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  found  in  the  very  legislation  where  the  Ger- 
manic element  occupies  a  preponderating  place,  nermann  offers  us  ing^ous 
conjectures.  One  can  also  see  that  the  maxim  did  not  have  the  power  which 
was  attributed  to  it;  it  would  only  contemplate  certain  restrictions  upon  re- 
claiming, —  for  example,  the  lack  of  the  right  of  distraint  in  matters  relating 
to  mortgages  or  the  practice  impossibility  of  recognizing  movables  that  have 
no  particular  mark  or  sign  about  them.  Jurisprudence,  drawing  its  inspiration 
from  these  precedents,  and  wishing  to  give  a  more  complete  satisfaction  to 
the  growing  mterests  of  commerce,  must  have  suppressed  tnis  reclaiming  by  the 
owner  and  thus  arrived  at  Art.  2279  of  the  Civu  Code. 

*  On  the  other  hand,  the  reclaiming  of  movables  appears  in  many  of  the 
old  legislations,  for  example,  '*L.  de  Manu,"  8.  201:  Kabyle  Customs  accord- 
ing to  HanoUau  and  Letoumeux,  ''  La  Kabvlie  '  II,  223. 

f  The  partisans  of  this  system  reply  to  the  arguments  of  the  preceding  view 
by  saying  that  the  texts  which  it  depends  upon  have  been  subjected  to  ttie 
Roman  influence,  and  that  if  a  refusal  to  allow  a  reclaiming  is  not  expressly 
formulated  in  the  documents  of  the  barbarian  period,  this  is  to  be  accounted 
for  by  reason  of  the  general  motives  given  in  tne  text  {cf.  silence  of  the  Eng- 
lish texts  of  the  feudal  period).  —  As  supporting  their  thesis  they  give  the  fol- 
lowing special  reasons:  (a)  The  old  procedure  did  not  include  many  sorts  of 
action;  had  it  admitted  of  the  reclamiing  of  movables,  the  text  would  have 
systematised  it  in  its  application  against  third  parties;  their  silence  upon  this 
point  is  decisive;  c/.  action  of  theft.  (6)  The  exclusion  of  this  reclaiming  in 
the  svstem  of  the  barbarian  laws,  where  the  civil  and  criminal  action  are  con- 
fused, and  where  there  is  only  room  for  compliunts  (''clamores'*),  is  readilv 
understood,  (c)  The  Customary  maxim,  "Movables  have  no  consequences, 
is  not  set  forth  in  the  later  sources  of  the  law  as  being  an  innovation,  and  the 
economic  condition  of  the  twelfth  century  would  not  be  sufficient  to  account 
for  an  innovation  such  as  the  exclusion  of  this  reclaiming,  (d)  Finally,  they  cite 
the  laws  of  HoH  le  Ban,  "  Code  V6n6dotien."  n.  32  {cf.  Hermann,  p.  84).  — 
These  reasons,  although  in  our  opinion  well  founded,  leave  the  controversy 
still  open. 
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movable:  ''where  you  have  placed  your  confidence  you  must  seek 
it,"  says  an  old  German  gibe;  ^  he  has  only  himself  to  blame  for 
having  misplaced  it;  he  could  not  be  unaware  of  the  fact  that 
he  was  laying  himself  open  to  many  risks; '  and  third  parties 
who  dealt  with  the  possessor,  who  saw  him  with  the  object  in 
undisturbed  possession,  perhaps  for  a  long  time,  and  whom  not 
one  notorious  fact,  like  loss  or  theft,  had  put  on  their  guard, 
could  not  be  bound  to  make  inquiry  as  to  his  title.  2d.  Accord- 
ing to  another  opinion,  the  reason  for  the  absence  of  the  action  is 
accounted  for  by  the  characteristics  of  the  old  procedure;  the  old 
Custom  provides  for  formal  procedure  based  upon  solemn  acts, 
such  as  the  giving  of  the  ''festuca,"  or  upon  nuiterial  facts,  such 
as  the  delivery  of  an  object;  outside  of  offenses  and  acts  of  this 
kind,  no  procedure  is  thought  of;  now,  here,  the  offense  cannot  be 
blamed  on  the  third  party  who  withholds  the  object;  between 
him  and  the  owner  there  has  been  neither  a  material  act  nor  a 
solenmity  upon  which  it  would  be  possible  to  base  an  action.  In 
our  opinion,  the  reason  relating  to  procedure  and  the  practical 
reason  gave  each  other  mutual  support.' 

>  Chaisemartin,  "Proverbes  du  Dr.  Germ.,"  p.  195;  GlamnUef  10,  13,  2; 
Hen.iann,  p.  129. 

*  The  "accipiens"  ma^  destroy  the  object,  cause  it  to  disappear,  and  refuse 
to  do  anything  in  case  it  is  stolen  or  lost.  It  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  owner 
to  allow  the  **  accipiens  **  to  brins  the  uncertain  action  of  theft  a^^ainst  the  thief. 

'  Other  explanations,  cf.  JobbS-Duvalf  p.  85.  —  1st.  ''Mobdium  vilis  pos- 
seaaio":  Renaud^  "R.  de  Ldg.,''  1S45,  371.  —  2d.'  Importance  of  posBession  in 
the  Germanic  law;  the  owner  who  does  not  have  possession  is  absolutely  de- 

f rived  of  the  thing  (excepting  it  be  stolen).  C/.  Albrechi,  ''Gewere,"  p.  91. 
t  ought  to  be  the  same  with  regard  to  inmiovables.  —  3d.  The  owner  of  the 
movable  has  acted  foolishly,  whereas  the  person  who  acquired  the  movable 
in  good  faith  b  in  no  way  to  blame:  Walter^  "D.  Rechtsg.,^'  n.  705.  —  This  is 
aO  very  well  in  our  time/but  the  old  law  reasons  in  rather  a  different  manner; 
it  aays  to  the  owner:  '*  Where  you  have  placed  your  confidence.  .  .  J'  It  does 
not  ipuniah  the  careless  owner  who  has  not  securely  tied  up  his  horse  by  for- 
bidding him  to  reclaim  it  from  a  person  who  purchases  it  in  good  faith.  When 
the  object  which  has  been  lent  has  been  stolen  from  the  borrower  and.  conse- 
Quentlv,  the  owner  is  in  no  way  to  blame,  he  has  no  action  against  the  tnief .  — 
4th.  The  borrower  has  a  right  to  alienate  the  object  receiv^  in  the  same  way 
as  the  fiduciitfy  acquirer  at  Rome:  Gerber,  " D.  Privatr.,"  §  102.  This  theory 
b  confused  with  the  one  set  forth  in  the  text  in  the  first  place.  —  5th.  There  is 
a  presumption  of  ownership  in  the  third  party  who  acquires  the  movable 
when  the  movable  has  neither  been  stolen  nor  lost:  Bart  '^Beweisurth.,"  150. 
No  doubt,  but  why  should  the  true  owner  not  be  allowed  to  overthrow  this 
prQBum[)tion?  —  6th.  Executory  character  of  the  Germanic  procedure  (cf. 
"pignoria  capio"  in  Roman  law);  the  proceeding  is  more  in  the  nature  of  a 
distraint  than  of  a  contest  over  conflicting  interests  (''Betreibun^verfahren'^ 
in  the  Swiss  Cantons).  Now,  there  is  no  executory  right  as  against  the  third 
party  who  acquires,  and  thenceforth  no  distraint  is  possible  (Heusler,  op.  cit.). 
--JMS-Dwal,  p.  89,  objects  that  in  the  sixteentn  centui^  reclaiming  was 
admitted  in  France^  and  that,  nevertheless,  very  often  the  proceeding  began 
by  a  distraint.    It  is  none  the  leas  true  that  there  is  acloae  connection  between 
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§  240.  (II)  LoM  or  Theft.^  — Let  us  first  of  all  observe  that 
the  finder  is  treated  like  the  thief  when  he  does  not  fulfill  the  cus- 
tomary formalities  intended  to  notify  third  parties  of  the  fact  of 
the  discovery;  so  that  what  we  shall  say  with  respect  to  theft  is 
applicable  to  loss.^  According  to  the  Prankish  law,  the  victim  of 
a  theft  starts  a  search  for  the  object  which  has  been  taken  away 
from  him;'  he  summons  his  neighbors  and  calls  upon  them  to 
help  him,  places  himself  at  the  head  of  a  group  of  them  ("trus- 
tis  ")  ^  and  follows  the  trail  of  the  animal  or  of  the  object,  which  has 
been  stolen  ("  vestigium  minare  '0-^  If  the  tracks  lead  to  a  house, 
the  man  who  has  been  robbed  carries  out  a  search  of  the  house 
("scrutinium")  under  conditions  which  recall  the  ^'perquisitio 
lance  lidoque'^  of  the  Roman  law.^  Once  the  object  has  been 
found  as  a  consequence  of  this  proceeding,  which  constitutes  a 
remarkable  case  of  ''Selbsthiilfe,'^  the  ''vestigium  minans"  shows 
that  this  object  bears  his  mark,  follows  this  mark,  and  declares 
that  the  thing  belongs  to  him,  Only  if  the  search  has  taken  place 
at  once  and  without  any  interruption,  and  the  object  has  been 
found  within  a  short  period  (three  nights),  shall  the  offense  be  re- 
garded as  flagrant;  ^  the  man  robbed  shall  be  authorized  to  take 

this  opinion  and  the  one  which  is  set  forth  in  the  text:  if  the  old  procedure 
starts  out  with  a  distraint,  this  is  rather  due  to  the  reasons  set  forth  in  the  text. 

^  See  ''Obligations/'  ''Offenses/'  See,  especially,  Brunner,  "D.  Rechts- 
gesch.  "  II,  §  139;  "Antiq.  Glossar.  "  see  "  Diebstahl." 

«  "Rib.,"  75,  80,  "Roth.,"  343;  "Wis.," 8, 4,14;  5,6;  "Bai.,"  2, 12; "Alam.." 
84;  "L.  Guill.  leConq.,"  1, 6  (Schmid,  p.  324);  "Magd.  Fr.,"  1, 13, 1.— Hermann, 
p.  158  ("per  tres  marcas");  Ckaisemartin,  p.  492:  to  hide  something  which 
one  has  found  is  the  same  thin^  as  to  steal.  —  Cf.  "  Estrays,"  ' '  Petrus,"  3, 4. 

*  Assuming  that  the  thief  is  not  known;  otherwise,  it  would  only  be  neces- 
sary to  begin  the  action  of  theft  against  him. 

«  "Sal./*  66;  Hessds,  "Grajgas,"  ed.  SMegd,  2,  193;  Cf.  "Dec.  Chlot.," 
{  16:  official  search  by  the  chief  of  the  hundrea  at  the  h^ul  of  a  "trustis," 
probably  in  a  case  where  it  was  necessary  to  go  outside  of  the  hundred;  re- 
sponsibility for  the  theft  upon  the  himdred  where  the  traces  led  if  the  object 
was  not  found.  C/.,  "Burg./'  19,  2  ("vegius,"  "veius"  -  "index  vi»"); 
"M.  G.  H.,  L  L.,"  3, 467;  "Wis.,"  7,  4,  2;  'Tiiut.,"  81. 

•  "Sal.,"  37;  "Rib.," 47;  "Burg.,"  16:  "Roth.,"  208.  Cf, Qaius,  III,  193; 
VirgU,  "iEn.,"  VIII.  209;  Hermann,  p.  32;  Brunner,  11^  496;  Lowton,  p.  363. 
The  trail  may  be  followed  in  Greece  among  the  Scandinavians,  etc.:  Chimmt 
"R.  A.,"  639;  DareaU,  "Etudes,"  p.  299;  Po8t,  "Ethnol.  Jurisp.,"  II,  418. 

■  In  the  old  times  the  "vestigium  minans"  was  authorized  to  enter  the 
house  by  force,  but  he  was  held  liable  to  pay  a  fine  if  the  object  was  not  found 
therein:  "Alam.,"  5, 3;  "Bai.,"  11,  2;  "D.  T assil.,"  4, 13;  "Gout,  de  Jutland," 


prohibiti."     During  the  feudal  period,  wager  before  search.  —  Penalties 
against  whoever  hides  the  stolen  object  in  another  man's  house  ("firinbero"): 
"Sal,"  16, 1;  17, 1;  34,  4;  "Rib.,"  45;  Qaiua,  III,  187  ("a.  furti  oblati'^. 
^  The  difference  between  flagrant  theft  and  ordinary  i^eii  is  readily  ex- 
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back  the  object  from  the  hands  of  the  one  who  withholds  it/  and 
this  shall  dose  the  proceedings. 

§  241.  The  Same.  —  If  the  object  is  only  found  after  the  ex- 
piration of  the  legal  period.of  three  nights,  the  theft  Is  no  longer 
flagrant  and  the  proceeding  b  not  so  simple.  To  the  extrajudicial 
phase  there  is  added  '  a  judicial  phase.  The  seizure  of  the  object, 
the  "Anefang''  of  the  "  Sachsenspiegel,"  '  which  closes  the  extra- 
judicial phase,  becomes  the  point  of  departure.  These  forms  re- 
call those  of  the  ''legis  actio  per  sacramentum''  (sham  combat), 
with  this  difference,  that  they  take  place  outside  of  the  tribunal. 
The  petitioner  takes  hold  of  the  object  with  his  left  hand,  and, 
holding  a  weapon  in  his  right,  swears  that  he  is  placing  his  hand 
upon  a  thing  which  b  hb  (that  b  to  say,  on  a  thing  which  has 
been  taken  away  from  him);^  his  adversary,  in  the  same  posi- 
tion, swears  on  hb  side  that  the  thing  belongs  to  him,  or  that  he 
vouches  a  warrantor,  "quod  ad  earn  manum  trahat  qui  ei  ipsam 
rem  dedit."  ^   It  b  only  in  thb  way  that  the  man  detaining  the 

glained  by  the  idea  of  vengeance:  the  anger  of  the  victim  is  more  intense  when 
e  takes  the  guilty  man  in  the  very  act  (qf,  Roman  law:  "furtum  manifestum  " 
and  "nee  nuuiifestum'').  The  same  observation  applies  to  the  extrajudicial 
character  of  the  procedure:  JobbS-Duvalf  p.  76;  "Sachsensp.,"  II,  86.  —  "Li- 
ptk)"ofthethief  taken  in  the  act:  "Rib.,^' 41. 73, 77;  "Sal.,'*  32;  "Burg.,"32. 
More  severe  penalties:  '^  Withr./'  25;  "iEthelst.,  4,  3,  6.  —  Is  the  man  who 
withholds  property  treated  like  a  thief  for  this  reason  alone?  Controversy: 
Yes,  acooroing  to  JobbS-Duval.  To  the  contrary,  see  Brunner;  —  Glaberj  3,  6; 
"Gout,  de  Jutland,''  2,  106  (he  is  not  allowed  to  defend  himself);  "Rib.,"  41, 
2;  'Tactus  ChUdeb.,''  c.  10. 

1  ''Sal.,"  37:  "Roa  suas  per  tereia  manu  agramire  debet."  Various  in- 
terpretations:  He  takes  back  his  thing,  but  in  oraer  to  do  this  he  should  swear 
with  three  fellow  oath-takers  that  it  belongs  to  him.  — <^.  '*  Et.  de  St.  Louis," 
II,  26;  "N.  R.  H.,"  1878,  220  (JobbS-Dwfol,  Heuder):  he  must  promise  to- 
gether with  a  suretjr  that  he  will  take  upon  himself  the  action  for  the  third 
party  who  has  acquired  (Brunner) .  "  Adramire ' '  means  ordinarily  to  promise 
by^fidesfacta":  "Rib./' 33,4;  Rotikre,  no,  ^79;  rAAwnin,  "N.R.H.,"  1880, 
91;  1879,333;  ''Boid.,'447;  see  Z>uCange,Ge#dben,  p.  154  (bibl.);  iScftroecier, 
p.  373  (texts);  Hermann^  p.  113. 

'  Of,  London^  p.  92.  The  connection  between  the  "vestipii  minatio"  and 
the  ''Anefang"  is  disputed. 

'  ''Anfangen"  eouals  to  distrain:  Hermann^  p.  86.  —  Other  applications 
of  this  procedure:  Behrend,  '* Anefang  u.  Erbengewere,"  1885.  —  For  8okm 
the  "Anefang"  is  a  formal  act.  Criticism  of  this  idea  in  LondoUf  p.  34. — It 
takeaplaoB  in  court  in  the  thirteenth  oentunr  (i6.,  p.  52)  in  Germany. 

*  liie  depositary,  etc^  could  not  swear  ^^quod  in  propriam  rem"  C'Rib.," 
33,  1)  if  this  was  an  affirmation  of  the  right  of  ownership:  Stobbe,  II,  616; 
"Aist ''  5;  Ford,  ''Chartes  Communales  du  Pavs  de  Vaud,^'  1872,  p.  98,  §  15. 

*  Necessity  for  immediate  reply  under  penalty  of  seeing  the  plaintin  take 
poansrion  dfthe  thing.  Argument  to  the  contrary:  "Sal.,"  37;  "Roth.," 
232:  "Burg.,"  83,  1.  —  It  is  possible  that  the  withholder  may  reply,  "quod 
foidroiMnn  suum  nesdat"  ("Rib.,"  33,  4;  "Sal.,"  47.  2;  "Bai.,"  9,  7;  "lib. 
Pap.  Roth.,"  232)  and  swear  it  before  the  tribunal;  he  is  not  punished  as  a 
thief,  but  is  limited  to  restoring  the  thing:  Inaf  25;  London,  p.  316;  Beati- 
manoir,  34,  3. 
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object  can  dear  himself  of  the  accusation  of  implied  theft,  —  by 
means  of  this  fonnality  ("exuere  se  de  latrodnio/'  says  the  Salic 
Law).  In  the  first  case  the  action  is  decided  pm^uant  to  the 
usual  rules;  in  the  second,  it  becomes  complicated  by  reason 
of  the  recourse  to  warranty.  It  is  always  necessary  that  the  par- 
ties ^  should  appear  in  court  with  the  object  in  litigation.'  The 
defendant  can  plead  that  he  came  into  possession  by  some  law- 
ful title;'  by  this  means  he  overthrows  the  accusation.  As- 
suming a  case  where  the  thing  has  been  transferred  to  him,  he 
finds  himself  under  the  necessity  of  naming  his  transferor,  and 
of  pix)mising  that  the  latter  will  appear  in  court  C'intertiatio")*^ 
The  recourse  to  warranty  is  thus  followed  from  one  warrantor 
to  another  until  the  first  warrantor  is  found.^  In  the  mean- 
while the  thing  stays  temporarily  in  the  hands  of  the  man 
who  actually  withholds  it;  it  has  been  thought  that  the  thing 
was  confided  to  the  sequestrator,  which  seems  to  us  more  reason- 
able, and  which  was  done  later  on;  but  during  the  Prankish  period 
the  very  heavy  responsibility  which  weighed  upon  the  holder 
appeared  sufficient  to  assure  the  bringing  into  court  of  the  object 
in  litigation.^  Before  the  tribunal  tiiis  object  passed  from  the 
hands  of  the  holder  into  those  of  the  warrantor,  and  the  latter 
took  the  defense  upon  himself;   the  holder  disappeared  from 

^  Engagement  entered  into  by  them:  "lib.,  Pap.^  Roth.,''  231;  "Burg./' 
83.  Delays  varying  according  as  the  warrantor  is  more  or  less  distant: 
"Sal.,"47:  40or80day8:  "Rib.," 33;  "^^helr.,"2,8;  /fWA.,7,16:  "Roth.," 
231.  —  Results  of  ddfault:  being  put  "extra  sennonem  regis,"  diBtraint 
upon  the  goods  of  the  defaulter.    C/.  Beaumanoir,  34,  3. 

*  As  to  the  object  in  court,  cf,  "Alam.,"  87  (clod  of  earth  under  seal): 
"Bai.,"  12,  3  and  16,  17:  Houard,  "Cout.  Anrfo-Norm.,"  Ill,  645.  Death 
of  a  stolen  slave:  who  is  buried  at  the  crossroads,  his  feet  tied  with  a  twisted 
branch  "retorta,"  which  comes  up  out  of  the  ground  and  which  should 
<'de  manu  in  manu  ambulare"  imtil  the  thiS  is  found:  "Rib.,"  72. 
—  A  slave  who  has  run  awav:  unless  he  is  represented  within  the  legal 
delay  the  guilt  of  the  accused  is  looked  upon  as  proved;  but  the  Capitu- 
lary of  803,  13,  allows  him  to  justify  himself  by  oath.  —  Cf.  " Alam.,'^  87; 
"Bai.,"  12,  Sand  16, 17;  "Roth.,^'  313.— On  the  "quadruvium"  ^.Hennann, 
p.  139. 

*  For  example,  if  it  is  a  case  of  an  animal  bom  in  his  stable:  "Sal.,"  09; 
HeMeU;  "Bai.,"  16, 11;  "L.  Pap.  Roth.,"  232;  "L.deOuill.  leOonq.,"l,  21; 
"iEthelst.,"  2, 9;  "Schwabensp.,"  II,  93;  "Cap.  Childeb.,"  o.  1.  QT.  Hermann, 
p.  53;  London,  pp.  162,  342. 


p.  i09:  Jobb^Duvalf  p.  42. 

•  "Rib.,"  72.  1;  "Bai.,"  16,  11.  No  Umit  to  these  Buooessive  reoounsB, 
at  least  in  the  beginning:  Brunner,  "D.  R.  G.,"  II,  502;  Law  of  Otto  I,  in 
967 

•'  Cf.  "Rib.,"  74. 
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the  proceedings.^  If  the  warrantor  refused  to  accept  the  objecti 
this  gave  rise  to  an  action  between  himself  and  the  holder, 
which  was  settled  by  means  of  the  duel;  the  holder,  convicted 
of  having  had  reooiuse  to  warranty  without  reason,  was  punished 
like  a  thief.' 

§242.  The  Same.  —  The  action  the  procedure  of  which  we 
have  just  outlined,  the  only  one  which  springs  out  of  theft,  is  a 
penal  action,  whether  it  be  brought  against  the  thief  himself 
("actio  furti,"  properly  so  called)  or  against  a  third  party  who 
withholds  the  object  (a  reclaiming  of  the  movable).'  The 
only  one  authorized  to  bring  this  action  is  the  man  robbed, 
whether  he  be  owner  or  not;  the  lender,  the  pledgor,  etc.,  have 
the  action,  for  it  is  suffident  that  the  thing  which  they  have 
lawfully  in  their  possession  should  be  taken  away  from  them  to 
allow  tiiem  to  take  vengeance  for  the  injury  received,  or  to  per* 
mit  of  their  bringing  action,  which  is  a  milder  form  of  vengeance;  ^ 
in  such  a  case,  the  action  of  theft  is  not  maintainable  by  the 
owner  of  the  property.'  The  man  who  has  been  robbed  is  not 
able  to  sue  the  thief  and  the  third  party  who  withholds  the  ob- 
ject, at  one  and  the  same  time.  If  he  fail  in  his  action,  he  will 
suffer  the  penalty  of  theft.'  Retaliation  is  the  compensation  for  the 
risk  which  the  defendant  runs  in  the  dangerous  procedure  which 
b  directed  against  him.  In  places  where  the  law  became  milder 
the  penalties  were  less.^    The  defendant  who  is  found  guilty 

^  Po9t:  ''Doctrine  of  Warranty,''  "Sale."  See  Hermann,  p.  64;  ''Lib. 
Pap.  Roth. "  231. 

*  ''Rib./'  33,  3;  "Cap./'  803,  "ad.  1.  Rib./'  7;  Loench  and  Sehr.,  no.  03; 
" An.  de  J6rua./'  "G.  des  B./'  256;  Loyad,  699. 

'  Very  diverBe  opinions  aa  to  the  nature  of  the  "AnefaogBklage";  (/. 
analvas  in  London^  op.  eU,y  introduction.  —  The  penal  character  of  the  action 
lesolts  from  its  bemg  given  to  a  person  who  ia  not  the  owner,  from  the  fact 
that  if  the  plaintiff  fails  in  his  action  he  incurs  the  penalty,  and  also  from  the 
fact  that  the  person  who  has  been  robbed  cannot  proceed  against  the  thief  and 
against  the  toird  party  who  withholds  the  object  at  the  same  time.  —  The 
oommentaries  upon  the  Lombard  laws  bear  witness  that  this  action  was  given 
up  in  order  to  proceed  according  to  the  Roman  law. 

*  A  short  delay  (perhaps  a  year  and  a  day);  because  he  who  allows  the 
costomary  time  to  go  by  is  looked  upon  as  having  given  up  all  idea  of  ven- 
Seanoe  himself:  "  L.  de  Quill,  le  Gonq.,"  1, 3  and  6;  1,  21;  Hermann,  VI,  105, 
109;  "Dec.  Childeb.,"  3  (10  years). 

'  Which  proves  tnat  uie  action  is  not  accorded  to  the  depositary,  etc., 
amply  because  he  is  better  informed  and  in  a  better  position  to  act  than  the 
owner  is;  but  this  is  not  always  true.  Fertile,  IV,  257.  maintains,  it  is  true, 
that  the  owner  would  have  the  action,  for  example,  if  the  depositary  were  in- 
solvent.—"Rib.,"  72;  "Cap.,"  803,  c.  12;  "liut.,"  131;  "Wb.,^'  5,  5,  3; 
"BaL,"  15;  "Schwaboisp.,"  230;  Schreuer,  "Verbrechenskonkurr.,"  p.  60; 
Schroder  p  348 

*  "Bai.,"  9,  18;  "Roth.,"  242;  "iEthelbr.,"  2,  9. 

»  "Burg.,"  19,  2;  83, 2;  "Rib.,"  47,  3;  "Sal."  (Hessels);  "Deo.  Childeb.," 
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pays  his  adversary  the  composition  for  theft,  restores  to  him  the 
object  stolen,  or  if  this  be  no  longer  in  existence,  its  value  and, 
furthermore,  gives  him  a  sum  of  money  to  indemnify  him  for  the 
time  he  has  delayed  in  making  the  restitution.^  These  three 
items  are  designated  in  the  law  of  the  Ripuarians  by  the  words: 
"texaga,''  "capitale"  and  "diktura."  « 

§  243.  Feudal  Period  (tenth  to  fourteenth  century).  —  (I)  Vol- 
urUary  RdinquishmerU  qf  Possession.  —  The  Customary  law  seems 
to  be  divided  between  two  opposite  tendendes,  —  one,  which  is 
Roman,  allowing  the  owner  to  reclaim; '  the  other,  which  is  (je> 
manic,  refu^ng  to  allow  him  to  do  so.  In  these  same  Books  of 
Customs,  solutions  which  contradict  one  another  are  met  with. 
Moreover,  it  is  probable  that  the  old  law  still  predominates;  one 
can  see  that,  as  a  general  thing,  the  owner  is  reduced  to  a  personal 
action  against  the  depositary,  the  pledgee,  etc.,  to  whom  he  has 
entrusted  his  movable;  ^  so  much  the  worse  for  him  if  he  has  mis- 

c.  3;  "SachseDsp.,"  I,  63;  II.  35;  "Schwabensp./'  317.  As  to  the  Hmdu 
and  Scandinavian  law,  d,  JobbS-Uuvalf  p.  69. 

1  "Rib.,"  17;  33.  "Sal.,"  2, 1  etseq,  — Is  the  fine  of  the  "  Anefang"  of  the 
Customs  of  the  Middle  Ages  already  added  to  those  penalties  of  the  bar- 
barian period?  Cf.  "Alam.j"  2,  88,  90;  "Dec.  Ta88il.,'^4,  13;  "Wis.,"  5,  4, 
8.  —  As  an  exception,  there  is  a  right  for  the  withholder  to  obtain  the  price  or 
a  portion  of  the  price:  "Bai.,"  9,  7;  "Wis.,"  7,  2,  8;  Hloihar,  16;  "Buig.," 
107,  8. 

«  Cf,  "L.  Ft.  Cham.,"  25.  27;  JofM-Duoal,  p.  68.  —  As  to  the  "dilatura" 
or  "wirdira"  controversy,  cj,  Tatnama,  "Arch.  Giur.,"  1897,  p.  346;  Vamder" 
Hndere,  "Acad.  Bdg.,"  41;  Grimm,  "R.  A.,"  655;  Brtmner,  U,  624;  bibl  in 
Oeffcken,  "L.  Sal.,"  p.  109;  Hermann,  p.  28. 

*  Case  of  the  reclaiming  of  a  thing  entrusted  to  another,  with  or  without 
indemnifying  the  third  party  who  has  acquired  it:  "  Jost.,"  8,  5,  2;  19,  23, 3; 
"Ass.  de  J6rus.,"  "C.  des  fi.,"  91,  99;  "Amiens,  2  Cout.,"  99  et  aeq.;  Rm, 
37;  "Roiain,"  no.  Ill:  "Bourges,  T.  A.  C. ''  54;  Vann,  "Arch.  L4*<ie Reims," 
I,  38;  "F.  de  B^am,^'  p.  63.  170;  JotitMhwaL,  p.  176;  PertiU,  Vf,  256.  C/. 
as  to  the  German  law:  SuAhe,  II,  621;  Beaumanair  (31,  16;  54,  3;  32,  15; 
6,  3)  allows  the  owner  the  right  of  reolamung  (Roman  influence),  excepting  as 
against  the  person  who  has  acquired  the  thing  in  good  faith  and  who  "  bou|^t 
it  in  the  op^  market  to  the  knowledge  of  all  good  people."  If  it  is  a  question 
of  a  movable  which  has  been  stolen,  the  person  buying  it  under  these  same 
conditions  shall  have  a  ri^t  to  be  paid  back  the  purchase  price  (25,  22).  Cf. 
34,  47;  BoutariCf  I,  43.  ^eaumanoir,  32,  15,  also  admits  of  the  complaint  of 
novel  disseisin  for  the  benefit  of  the  man  who,  having  had  a  movable  for  less 
than  a  3rear  and  a  da};,  loses  possession  of  it.  Cf,  BourcarL  "Thdse,"  p.  191. 
See  also  theory  of  seisin:  Beaumanair,  37,  3  (good  faith);  GlanviUe,  12, 12.— 
"Petrus,"  2,  15;  3,  9. 

*  (A)  Texts  whloh  Formulate  the  Costomarj'Biile,  according  to  which  re- 
claiming is  not  admitted:  P.  de  Fontaines,  12,  3;  "T.  A.  C,  Bourges"  (B.  de 
Bicheb,,  III,  880),  Art.  55.  Neither  the  Roman  reclaimins  nor  the  mortgage 
action  can  take  place  in  the  lay  court:  A,  Faore,  "Cod.  Fabr.,"  VI,  27,  11; 
Terrien,  on  "Norm  *'  p.  258;  Voet,  "Ad  Pand.,"  6, 1, 12:  Boeriua,  "Consuet. 
Bituric,"  fo.  35.  Cf,  Beseian  de  Preseac,  on  "Auversme,"  17,  1:  the  usucap- 
ion of  movables  is  abolished;  acquirers  are  protected  by  the  gen€a:al  Custom 
of  the  kingdom:  Movables  cannot  be  followed.  —  Although  these  last  authors 
are  of  recent  date,  they  give  the  rule  as  being  an  old  one:  Denyeaen,  "Diss. 
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placed  his  confidence,  or  if  the  ''acdpiens^'  abuses  this  confidence 
in  order  to  transmit  the  property  to  a  third  person;  ^  against  the 
l&tter  the  owner  has  no  remedy,  even  if  his  own  debtor  is  insol- 
vent; the  ene^etic  measures  to  which  he  can  have  recourse  (phys- 
ical compulsion,  private  seizure)  cause  this  insolvency  to  be  a 
rather  rare  occurrence.' 

§  244.  The  Same.  —  (11)  Lass  or  Theft.  —  (a)  Lois.  The  feudal 
laws  modified  the  old  rules  in  this  respect.  Movable  objects  which 
were  lost  belonged  to  the  lord,  excepting  for  the  duty  he  had  of 
restoring  them  to  their  owner  if  the  latter  claimed  them  within  the 
year  and  a  day;  such  a  reclaiming  could  have  no  penal  character 
if  the  lost  property  was  in  the  hands  of  the  lord;  nor  did  it  have 
any  more  of  a  penal  character  when,  the  right  of  the  lord  having 
been  obliterated,  it  was  made  against  a  third  party  (the  Latin 
East,  Normandy).'    Between  this  personal  action,  which  may  be 

Inaug./'  1796,  Raynaud,  "Th^,"  1873,  p.  113,  think  that  this  maxim  is 
only  a  short  form  of  the  rule  of  the  sixteenth  century,  '^  Movables  cannot 
be  followed  by  a  mortgage.''  Ehsmares,  165;  "Gout.  Notoiros  du  Ch&t.," 
23;  "Cout  d'Aniou  de  1411,"  no.  288.  To  which  we  must  reply  by  the 
preceding  and  following  texts,  which  are  general  and  do  not  merely  con- 
template mortgages.  —  (B)  Tttts  whldi  Apply  the  Sole:  "Jostice,''  19,  53,  3 
(pledging  Bome.one  else's  property,  whereas,  if  one  pledges  a  thing  stolen  and 
it  be  known,  the  pledge  is  worthless):  ''Ass.  de  J^rus.,"  ''C.  des  Bourg.,"  40, 
84  (distraint  upon  the  thing  lent  to' the  debtor  by  a  third  party);  ''Hoisin," 
p.  90,  n.  Ill  (reclaiming  allowed  as  an  exception).  The  Customs  of  the  South 
allow  the  purchaser  of  a  thing  which  has  been  9tolen  a  ri^t  to  compensation 
if  the  purchase  has  taken  place  in  a  market;  ''a  fortion,"  should  this  be  so 
in  the  case  of  a  thing  which  has  not  been  stolen,  yet  at  the  same  time  this  case 
is  not  provided  for,  because  the  true  owner  has  no  right  to  take  the  thing  back: 
"Toulouse,"  95,  etc. j  "N.  R. H.,"  1880, 342  ("estault"  at  Meta).  Thelack  of 
usucaption  as  applymg  to  movables  in  the  Customary  law  is  thus  to  be  ac- 
counted for  quite  naturally :  **  Orleans,"  260, 271 ;  however,  it  is  not  certain  that 
the  poBsession  of  a  year  and  a  day  did  not  in  the  old  times  take  place  C'  Compil. 
d.  us.  Andegav.y"  35) ;  when  it  ceased  to  be  general  the  old  Customary  principle 
was  opposed  to  the  admission  of  the  Roman  usucaption  of  three  years.  —  C/. 
as  to  German  law:  "Sachsensp.,"  II,  60,  1  (refusal  to  give  any  action  against 
third  parties  who  withhold  propertv  in  the  case  of  a  lending,  etc.).  Current 
nuudms:  ** Hand  muss  hand  wahren "  towards  1400  (the  handshould  guarantee 
the  hand,  allusion  to  the  recourse  to  warranty  in  the  case  where  one  finds  the 
stolen  object  in  the  hands  of  some  one  other  than  the  thief  :qf.  as  to  the  double 
meaning  of  '*  wahren,"  to  warrant,  to  keep,  Heuder,  II,  213).  Schroeder, 
p.  373;  Chaiaemartm,  nos.  55  and  56.  —  English  law:  In  the  thirteenth  century 
the  owner  has  only  a  contractual  action  of  detinue  (upon  a  bailment)  against 
a  lender,  etc.  (BraeUm,  fo.  102  6),  and  the  latter  is  the  only  one  allowed  tol)ring 
the  action  "furti."  • 
*  Little  matters  the  good  or  bad  faith  of  the  acquirer. 


has  been  lost  from  the  third  party  who  holds  it  (and  not  a  reclaiming,  as  is 
thought  by  Thiifenin,  ''Mobilienvindic.  nach.  d.  Altfr.  Rechtsq.  d.  M.-A.," 
P-  3.  and  rrunhm,  "Frans.  Pfandr.,"  p.  298).  It  is  based  upon  the  fact  of 
the  loss  rather  than  upon  the  right  of  ownership.    It  ought  to  belong  to  the 
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called  action  for  a  lost  thing,  and  the  reclaiming  of  movables,  there 
is  oilly  a  slight  shade  of  difference.^ 

(6)  In  cases  of  theft  (and  this  word  was  always  understood 
in  its  narrow  sense  without  including  fraud  and  abuse  of  con- 
fidence), the  man  robbed,  whether  the  owner  or  not,*  had  two 
actions  at  his  disposal;'  we  will  call  one  of  them  the  action  of 
theft,  the  other  a  demand  for  a  stolen  thing,  although  these  names 
are  not  found  in  the  texts.^   These  are  both  criminal  actions.  The 

pledgor,  to  the  borrower,  etc.;  but  the  texts  assume  that  it  is  brought  by  the 
owner.  As  to  the  procedure  of  this  action,  qf.  JobbS-IhwaL,  p.  159.  It  is 
only  mentioned  in  the  ''Ass.  de  J6rus.,"  ''^C.  des  Bourg.,"  226  (220);  J. 
d'lhdin,  80,  131;  Jacq.  d'lbdin,  54:  "Ass.  d'Antioche,"  "C.  dee  Bouig.," 
9;  "Gr.  Ck)ut.  deNorm.,"  87;  "Fleta,"  I.  36;  Britton,  118;  "Reg.  Cnm, 
de  la  Just,  de  Saint-Martin-des-Champs,''  p.  11;  qf.  "Summa  Noim./' 
16,3. 

^  Cf.  in  English  law,  the  action  of  "detinue  sur  trover"  (PoUoek  and  Mait- 
land,  lI,  174),  and  in  German  law,  the  "Schlichte  Klage''  {Laband,  "Vermog. 
Klag.,"  p.  90),  which  is  the  opposite  of  the  "Anefangsklage,''  which  isonly  given 
in  cases  of  theft:  Behrend,  "Obs.  de  Actione  SimpUci  (Sohlichte  Klage)  Juiis 
Germ»"  1861. 

*  The  borrower,  the  pledgee,  etc.,  are  responsible  for  unforeseen  circum- 
stances and,  consequently,  for  theft;  thenceforth  the  actions  arising  outiof  theft 
belong  to  them  (to  the  exclusion  of  the  owner) :  P.  de  Faniainea,  20. 10;  "A.  C, 
Bourgy"  18;  "Ass.  de  J6rus.,"  "C.  des  Bourg.,"  56  (68);  J.  d'Ibdin,  119; 
FUta,  if  37.)  —  Reaction  against  this  rule:  Beaumuenoir,  31,  1^  and  16;  "  Jos- 
tice,'^  19,  35.  1;  "Bordeaux,"  161.  —  The  action  should  be  begun  within  a 
year  and  a  day  of  the  theft  or  the  loss:  "  Jostioe/'  19,  29,  1  am  161;  "Gr. 
Cout.  de  Norm.,"  17  and  19;  "Ass.  de  J6rus.."  '^C.  des  Bourg.,"  253  (252). 

—  In  the  thirteenth  century  there  was  no  sucn  thin^  as  a  prosecution  by  the 
government;  the  man  who  was  robbed  and  his  relatives  had  to  bring  Uie  ac- 
cusation; the  criminal  action  was  private,  and  not  public:  "  Josti(^'  19.  45. 
2.  —  Contra:  certain  Customs  of  the  South:  "Bayonne,"  103, 16;  "LouzueB," 
19;  cf.  BeaumanoiTf  6,  12. 

*  Was  the  preliminary  examination  still  entrusted  to  the  man  who  had 
been  robbed  (investigation  and  searoh  of  the  house)?    Cf,  JobhS-Duaalf  p.  102. 

—  As  to  flagrant  offense,  ibid.,  p.  105;  simply  because  tnere  is  a  prosecution: 
BracUm,  3, 27, 1;  "T.  A.  C,  Bret.,"  101;  "Gr.  Cout.  deNorm.,"  81  (<^.  "Bay- 
onne,"  67;  "Ass.  de  Jdrus.,"  "  C.  des  Bourg.,"  238);  he  who  is  taken  in  theact 
cannot  exonerate  himself;  "Ass.  de  J^rus.,"  "C.  des  Bourg.,"  241;  "Gr. 
Cout.  de  Norm.,"  18;  Beaumamnr,  31,  4,  16. 

*  Xngliih  Law,  OlanviUe,  10, 17;  Bracton,  fo.  151;  "Fleta,"55.  TheEnglish 
common  law  gave  adf'-help  a  prominent  place  in  carrying  out  the  customary 
proceedings  for  the  recovery  of  stolen  movabiesj  but  in  the  thirteenth  century 
it  was  decided  that  the  man  who  took  justice  mto  his  own  hands  should  by 
way  of  penalty  lose  the  object  which  he  took  back  (BritUm,  I,  115);  thence- 
forth the  old  proceduro  was  abandoned.  The  man  robbed  had  two  actions: 
(a)  the  appeal  of  larceny,  a  true  "actio  furti";  (6)  the  action  of  trespass  "de 
bonis  asportatis."  The  .appeal  of  laroeny  caused  the  one  who  started  it  to 
run  great  risks,  and  finally  it  did  not  even  assure  him  the  restoration  of  the 
stolen  objects.  After  the  time  of  Heniy  III,  the  writ  of  trespass  was  the  only 
practical  means  whereby  the  victim  of  a  theft  could  recover  the  value  of  his 
goods;  but,  as  it  assumed  that  the  thief  had  acted  "  vi  et  annis"  against  the 
king's  peace,  the  third  party  who  had  acquired  the  property  from  the  thief 
escaped  it:  this  was  a  deplorable  result,  not  only  in  itself,  but  because  the 
jurisconsults  drew  from  it  the  idea  that  tne  thief  or  the  trespasser  had  become 
the  owner  of  the  object  which  he  had  seized. 
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first  is  more  formal  and  more  dangerous  than  the  second/  so 
mudi  so  that  recourse  is  scarcely  ever  had  to  it  unless  the  thing 
cannot  be  found.  This  action  does  not  differ  very  much  from  the 
old  Ftankish  procedure  against  the  thief.  The  other  action,  which 
is  of  later  creation,  appUes  to  the  case  where  one  prosecutesi 
not  the  thief,  but  a  third  party  who  has  acquired  the  prop- 
erty. This  second  action  does  not  contain  any  formal  accusation 
of  theft;  the  accuser  who  fails  is  not  liable  to  be  pimished  like  a 
thief,  as  happens  when  he  brings  the  action  of  th^t  (retaliation); 
the  defendant  who  is  found  guilty  will  ordinarily  be  compelled  only 
to  restore  the  thing  stolen;  he  will  almost  always  escape  the  penal- 
ties of  th^t  or  will  incur  only  a  lesser  punishment.  The  demand 
for  a  stolen  thing '  is  like  a  more  modem  and  less  barbarous 
form  of  the  action  of  theft,  —  in  transition  to  the  stage  when 

'  Hie  procedure  in  the  action  of  theft  is  very  archaic,  as  one  can  judge  from 
this  outline,  which  I  borrow  from  JobbS-Duocd,  p.  107: 1st.  Formal  accusation 
("Am.  de  Jdms.,"  "C.  des  Bourg.,"  246  (252),  244  (249),  88  (90);  J,  <rihelin, 
62.250:"Joetice,"  19, 4, 2:**  Et.de  St.  Louis,"  2  17,  19;  ''Gr.  Cout.de  Norm  '* 
71)  and  offer  of  proof  {Beaumanoir,  61,  4;  J.  (Tlhelint  63),  surety  ("L.  de 
Beaumont,"  24).  the  placing  of  4  ''deniers"  upon  the  thing  (''£!t.  de  St.  Louis," 
2, 16,  cf,  JcM'Uvwdy  pp.  108.  118).  —  2d.  Immediate  denial  on  the  part  of  the 
defendant  with  offer  of  proof^  in  default  of  which  the  penalty  for  theft  is  in- 
curred: no  day  of  counsel:  P.  de  Fontaines,  13,  2;  ''For  de  B^am,"  p.  64  (contra: 


Norai.,"  71;  "For  de  Morlaas,"  81, 282;  by  witnesses:  "Et.  de  St.  Louis,"  2, 12; 
"A.  C,  Hours.,"  24.  —  Beaumanoir,  34,  45,  does  not  admit  of  a  man's  de- 
fending himsdf  by  bringing  in  his  warrantor;  contra:  "Ass.  de  J6r.,"  "C.  des 
B  "  246  (252).  —  SthTPecuniary  penalties  ("Riom,"  24;  "Ass.  d'Antioche," 
"C.  des  B.,"  7,  60.  tariff  of  compositions),  out  xenerally  corporeal  oenalties 
("Et.  de  St.  Louis,"  1,  29^oes  of  an  ear,  a  foot,  death;  'Reg.  Crim.  de  Saint- 
Martin-des-Champe."  p.  220);  with  confiscation  of  movables  ("Abbeville  "  2; 
"Ass.  de  Jdnifl.,"  ''C.  des  B./'  227  (232);  "Olim,"  I.  p.  240  (328).  —  6th.  Re- 
taliation against  the  complamant  who  is  defeated:  "Et.  de  St.  Louis,"  1,  82; 
Beaumamrir,  6,  16;  L.  Delisle,  "Jug.  de  I'Echiq.,"  28,  206;  "Ass.  d'Antioche, 
Hte.  C./'  llj  "Us.  de  Guynes,"  334.    Cf.  Jacobi,  94, 10. 

'  It  18  difficult  to  determine  the  exact  nature  of  the  demand  for  a  etolen  thirig 
(a  name  created  b^  JobH-Ihwal,  whose  terminology  we  follow).  We  see  in 
this  a  criminal  action,  such  as  an  action  of  theft  was,  without  attempting  to 
conceal  the  fact  that  its  penal  character  is  i>erceptibly  lessened.  Tne  third 
puty  in  poflseBsion  against  whom  this  action  is  brought  is  "placed  under  the 
OMessity  of  accounting  for  the  obtaining  of  possession"  of  tne  thing;  if  he  is 
not  successful  in  having  the  action  shifted  upon  his  warrantor  he  runs  the  risk 
of  being  punished  as  a  thief,  or,  at  least,  of  incurring  some  minor  penalty 
("Et.  (to  St.  Louis,"  1,  91 J  "A.  C.  Bourg.,''  76).  As  to  the  procedure  in  this 
action  and  the  characteristics  which  reveal  its  penal  character.  qf»  Jobb4- 
Jhwdj  p.  112^169.    Formula  of  the  demand:  "This  thing  has  Seen  stolen 


not  essential,  as  the  action  may  be  brought  by  a  Tender  ("A.  C.,  Bourg.,"  18; 
^.  de  Fontaines,  20,  10). 
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(after  the  office  of  public  prosecutor  had  arisen)  the  dvil  and  the 
criminal  actions  were  separated  and  thieves  were  exposed  to  both 
an  official  prosecution  and  a  civil  action. 

§  245.  Uarket  Orvrt.  —  As  a  general  rule,  the  owner  who  re- 
covered a  stolen  or  lost  object  was  not  compeUed  to  indemnify 
the  person  who  had  possessed  it,  even  although  the  latter  did  so 
in  good  faith  (for  questions  of  intent,  of  good  or  bad  faith,  are 
inunaterial  in  the  old  law).  But  in  the  interest  of  the  lords  and 
communities  for  whom  fairs  and  markets  were  a  source  of  revenue, 
some  of  the  Customs,  many  of  which  are  Southern,  once  allowed  a 
man  who  had  bought  a  movable  in  a  fair  or  market  the  right  of 
demanding  the  restitution  of  the  price  paid.  Often  less  had  been 
paid  for  the  object  than  it  was  really  worth,  for  the  very  reason 
that  it  was  something  belonging  to  somebody  else,  and  the  owner 
had  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  retake  it  on  condition  of  re- 
storing the  price,  that  is  to  say,  of  indemnifying  the  man  who  had 
acquired  it.^  This  equitable  practice  (the  existence  of  which  is 
attested  from  the  eleventh  century  in  (Jennany  as  between  mer- 
chants) did  not  succeed  in  passing  into  the  common  law  of  Cus- 
toms in  the  form  of  a  general  rule,  but  it  shows  the  direction  m 
which  future  legislation  was  to  be  engaged;  these  are  considera- 
tions of  an  economical  order  which  were  to  give  the  latter  its 
final  shape.  This  practice,  moreover,  did  not  disappear;  some 
jurisconsults  of  the  eighteenth  century  even  e3ctended  it  by 
likening  a  purchase  made  from  a  merchant  selling  the  same  sort 
of  goods  to  the  purchase  made  at  a  fair.  It  was  perpetuated  by 
the  Laws  of  October  6,  1791,  2,  11,  and  by  Art.  2280  of  the  Civil 
Code. 

§  246.  Reform  in  the  Roman  Direction  during  the  rourtaenth 
and  Fifteenth  Centuries.  —  The  reclaiming  of  movables  was 
little  by  little  introduced  into  practice  under  the  influence  of  the 
Roman  law;  *  it  was  allowed  to  the  owner  whose  property  had 

>  Privilege  of  the  JewB  in  Germany:  Schroeder,  p.  608;  PerUU,  p.  258; 
Beaumanair,  25,22et9eq.;  "Et  deSt  Louis,"  2,  17;  '^Bouig.,"  14,  12;  "Bot- 
deaux/'  18;  "Perpignan,"  25;  "Toulouse,"  "deeint.,"3;  "Avignon  "  "Stat.," 
108.  Numerous  chapters  in  Geimany  and  Switserland:  cf.  Stobbe,  XL  618.  — 
Public  buying  (even  outside  of  a  fair  or  market):  "Montpdlier"  (1204).  21; 
"Cahore,'^  22;  "Luaech,"  82;  " Quatre-VaU^es,"  32.  — In  this  sense  "Arrtt 
Pari.  Paris,"  1636.  — In  the  ekhteenth  century^.  PoUiier,  "Cheptela,"  1, 
4,  3, 40;  DeniaaH,  see  "Vol.,  17^  Saidatifea,  on  "Toulouse,"  p.  245;  Dunodf 
p.  232. 

»  Bouktric,  I,  43,  p.  319;  "Gr.  Cout.,"  II,  16;  III,  53;  A.  Fopre,  "Codex 
Fabr."  (1640),  6,  27,  11  (order  of  the  Senate  of  Savoy,  1593);  Pithou  on 
"Troyes,"  Art.  72,  p.  157  (1609);  Charandaa,  "Pand.,"  4,  31,  p,  565.    Cy.  Deg- 
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been  stolen  or  lo3t,^  as  well  as  to  the  man  who  had  voluntarily 
idinquished  it;  one  no  longer  finds  in  the  sixteenth  century  the 
maxim:  '' Movables  cannot  be  followed."  However,  there  still 
remain  important  vestiges  of  it,  either  because  of  inconsistencies 
or  for  practical  reasons:  1st.  In  the  South  as  well  as  the  North 
it  is  said:  '^Movables  cannot  be  followed  by  way  of  mortgage."  ' 
This  was  a  necessity  with  the  system  of  general  mortgages  then 
in  foroe,  if  they  wished  to  allow  a  debtor  to  dispose  of  his  mov- 
ables; this  rule  means:  (a)  sometimes  that  there  can  be  no 
mortgage  upon  movables  C Paris,"  "Origans");'  (6)  sometimes 
that  a  mortgage  on  movables  is  valid,^  but  carries  with  it  no 
right  of  reclaiming.*  2d.  The  Roman  iisvcaptum  of  three  years 
being  useless  under  a  sjrstem  which  excluded  all  reclaiming,  our 
practitioners  held  it  as  being  abolished,  and  applied  to  movables 
the  thirty  years'  prescription  which  was  in  use  for  inunovables; 

hewid,  ]).  389.  Reclaiming,  a  purely  civil  action,  did  not  carry  with  it  any 
fine  against  the  complainant  in  case  he  were  defeated.  It  was  based  upon 
ownenhip  and  was  fpven  without  there  being  any  question  as  to  how  posses* 
sion  had  Deen  lost,  m  case  of  alienation  bv  a  depositary,  etc.,  or  whether  the 
thing  had  been  lost  or  stolen  and  acquired  by  a  third  party  in  good  faith.  Cf. 
Bofdaric,  I,  27,  p.  158  and  I,  35,  p.  244.  The  procedure  began  oy  a  distraint 
of  the  ooject  in  litigation,  —  a  tnixig  which  was  indispensable  because  of  the 
rude  customs  of  former  times  (''Entiercemenf  at  Orleans,  Pothier^  ed.  Bug.f  I, 
6S4);  at  the  request  of  the  complainant  and  without  the  authority  of  the  court, 
the  object  was  sequestrated  by  a  sergeant:  the  court  could  after  this  confide 
it  to  the  defendant  (with  or  without  surety).  "  Adveu  "  and  ''  Contre-Adveu  ** 
("advocare,"  to  reclaim)  in  the  Customs  of  Anjou,  Poitou.  La  Rochelle,  with 
"Appl^gonent''  (gdvins  of  surety)  by  both  parties,  as  is  done  in  matters  re- 
lating to  immovMies:  BucherelluSt  on  "Les  Instit.  de  Just./'  p.  604;  Loyad, 
754  (note):  Bagueau,  see  ''Gloss." 

1  The  thief  (or  the  acquirer  in  bad  faith)  was  subject  to  a  criminal  action 
(apubUc  action  from  the  day  when  the  public  i)rosecutor  could  act  officially; 
the  ordinary  individual  no  longer  brings  accusation,  but  is  limited  to  a  denun- 
ciation which  allows  him  to  escape  retaliation)  and  to  a  personal  action  (''ex 
delicto")  for  restitution.  Against  the  acquirer  in  good  faitn  one  had  the  action 
of  reclaiming.  —  Abuse  of  confidence  was  likened  to  theft  and  punished  in  the 
same  manner  (qf.  Roman  "furtum"). 

>  "CoutNotoires"  Art.  23  (by  mortgage).  Po</,  "Oridns  of  the  Mort^^e." 
Movables  could  not  be  distrained  upon  when  in  the  hands  of  third  parties  by 
the  creditors  of  the  owner:  Bautaric,  I,  25;  Matuer,  30,  13;  VioUet,  p.  740; 
Kotote,  "R.  FocUx,"  II,  3e6. 

*  "Paris,"  170;  "Orleans,"  477;  LoyseZ,  487:  Cvni  Code,  2119. 

*  Anjou,  Maine,  Normandy.  —  As  to  the  South  cf,  Augeard,  "Arrets,"  I, 
900;  Jvlim,  "£16m.."  p.  352. 

*  (A)  Wnether  the  acquirer  were  in  good  or  bad  faith,  for  that  mattered 
little  in  the  old  law.  However,  certain  Customs  only  protect  the  acquirer  in 
food  faith  (following  the  Roman  law:  Pai4iienne);De«mare8, 165;  "CoutNot.," 
28:  "Melun,"  313|/^Champagne,"  65;  "Sens,"  181;  UHwnmeau.  "Maximes," 
III,  14.  —  (B)  'WlieUier  tne  mortgage  be  general  or  special,  although  there 
may  have  been  someL  difficulty  in  the  case  of  the  latter  {cf.  Civil  Code,  2102. 
lessor).    Temen,  on  ^'Norm./'  8,  1,  p.  258;  Boeriw,  on  "Bourges,"  "Hyp.,'* 

i2;  Beatian  de  Pnatac,  on  '^Auvergne,"  24,  52,  p.  215;  Rebuffe,  on  Masuer, 
i,  13.  —  ChatianeuB,  on  "Bourg.,"  5,  3,  4. 
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the  reclaiming  of  movables  was  thus  possible  dming  thirty  years/ 
at  least,  in  cases  of  vol witary  dispossession.  As  to  movables  which 
were  stolen  or  lost,  our  old  authors  were  very  much  divided  as 
to  the  case  in  which  they  had  passed  to  the  possessor  in  good 
faith.  Some  of  them  looked  upon  the  stolen  or  lost  property 
as  being  incapable  of  having  a  prescription  run  against  it;  the 
others  here  admitted  either  the  thirty  years'  prescription  or 
the  three  years'  uavcaption?  3d.  Possessory  adionSy  which  were 
inconsistent  with  the  old  system  of  the  ownership  of  mov- 
ablesi  did  not  succeed  in  being  introduced  into  practice,  even 
after  the  reform,  for  they  were  not  so  useful  as  they  were  m 
the  case  of  immovables.' 

§  247.  Judicial  Law  of  the  Kighteenth  Century.  —  Movables, 
says  Diunoulin,  can,  "una  hora  transire  per  centum  manus";  if 
the  owner  is  permitted  to  reclaim  them  during  thirty  years,  the 
fear  of  being  sued  would  drive  away  purchasers;  and  the  owner,  if 
he  wishes  to  make  use  of  his  right,  runs  the  risk  of  becoming  in- 
volved in  fruitiess  litigation  because  of  the  difficulty  which  ex- 
ists of  establishing  the  identity  of  the  movables  reclaimed.  The 
Neo-Roman  doctrine  of  the  reclaiming  of  movables  during  thirty 
years  was  all  the  more  defective  because  at  the  time  when  it  was 
established  commerce  was  making  progress  and  transactions  in 
movables  were  on  the  increase.  Practice  had  to  restrict  the  rights 
of  the  owner,  who  was  almost  always  guilty  of  imprudence,^  in 
order  to  give  an  advantage  to  the  purchaser  in  good  faith,  who 

1  /wiberl  "Enchir., "  see  "Usuc,"  p.  305;  "Inst., for.,"  1, 35, 7;  Foniawm, on 
Masuer,  XXII,  "de  Preecr.";  "  Berry,"  12, 10;  Buchereau,  p.  165.— Dissenting 
Customs:  (a)  no  more  reclaiming  after  the  sdsinof  a  year  and  a  day:  "Compii. 
de  us.  Andeg.,"  no.  35;  "L.  d.  Droiz,"  no.  51.  C/.  BatOarie.  I,  27.  (b)  Usu- 
caption  of  3  years:  "Gr.  Gout.,"  28;  ChaswmeiUf  on  "Bourg.,"  13, 8:  Charondas, 
"Pand.,"  2,  22,  p.  270;  "Anjou,'^  419;  ''Maine,"  434  (legal  title  and  good 
faith);  "Melun,"  169;  "Sedan,"  324;  " Clermont  en  Arg.,"  14,  8;  "Amiens," 
103  (good  faith  only ).  (c)  Usucaption  of  from  five  to  ten  years:  "Bretagne, 
A.C.,^'274;"N.  C.,"284. 

*  Augeardf  I,  3.  —  Aturoun  des  Pommier8f  on  "Bourb.,"  3,  33.  —  Potiner, 
"Prescr.,"  no.  204;  DenisaH,  see  "Vol."  no.  19,  qf.  Qvil  Code,  2279,  2280. 

»  "Gr.  Cout.,"  2,  19,  21:  Masuer,  11,  66:  "Bourges,"  56.  —  However,  Bmh 
tariCf  1, 31,  p.  189,  admits  the  compliant.  C/.  post,  "Possession";  BeaumanaiTf 
32,  15;  "(j^r.  Ck>ut.,"  p.  250:  Laysdy  754,  755,  756  (and  citations);  BuchenUus 
on  the  "Inst,  of  Justmian."  p.  604:  "utrubi  interdiotum"  admission  "gidlice 
nuncupamus  "  follows  the  description  of  the  procedure  of  the  admissiiNi ;  but  the 
Question  of  ownership  and  that  of  possession  are  passed  upon  at  the  same  time; 
the  latter  is  found  to  be  as  though  absorbed  in  the  action  for  real  property: 
Ragueau,  see  "Gloss.,"  and  "appl^ement."  —  Let  us  notice  that  possessory 
actions  were  possible  in  the  case  of  every  kind  of  movables:  "Paris,"  97; 
"Orleans,"  489;  "Ord."  1667,  18,  2. 

*  Order  of  the  Parliament  of  1636:  reclaiming,  but  charged  with  the  indem- 
nifying of  the  purchaser  in  good  faith:  JobhS'Ihiiifal,  p.  228. 
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was  in  no  way  in  fault.^  1st.  Some,  like  Ferri^re,  accord  to 
the  latter  the  advantages  of  the  prescription  of  thirty  years, 
by  showing  themselves  not  very  exacting  in  the  matter  of  the 
proof  of  lawful  title  (witness,  simple  aflSrmation).^  2d.  Others, 
mik  Pothier,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Customs  of  Orleans,' 
declare  that  the  possessor  of  the  movable  is  presumed  to  be  the 
owner  until  the  contrary  is  proved;  he  needs  neither  prescription, 
his  ownership  being  looked  upon  as  established,  nor  title,  posses- 
sion standing  hun  in  lieu  of  title,  for  it  is  not  customary  to  consum- 
mate the  purchase  of  movables  by  writing.  3d.  From  this  point 
to  the  establishment  of  a  presumption  of  ownership  ^' juris  et  de 
jure"  for  the  benefit  of  the  possessors  of  movables  there  was  but 
a  step,  and  this  step  was  taken  towards  the  second  third  of  the 
eighteenth  century  by  the  practice  of  the  Ch&telet  of  Paris,  which 
b  sununed  up  by  Bourjon  in  his  celebrated  formula:  ''As  far  as 
movables  are  concerned,  possession  equals  title."  ^    This  was  a 


continued 
Boutaric, 

maiut,  on  62f*"l^onnairi^^^  Mothe,  "Oues?.,"'?' 291 

(1787),  this  would  have  been  the  common  law  of  France  applicable  in  localities 
where  the  Customs  were  silent. 

*  "Maine,"  434.  Above  100  "livres"  the  proof  of  lawful  title  had  to  be 
in  writing;  this  would  have  been  the  same  thing  as  doing  away  with  usucaption. 
Polhier  authorized  proof  by  means  of  witnesses;  Ferrih-e,  "  Diet.,"  see  "Imm.," 
ia  contented  with  a  mere  affirmation  on  the  part  of  the  possessor.  To  the  same 
effect,  R.deLa  Combe,  "Arrets,"  p.  255;  B<mcheul,  s.  372;  "Poitou":  Chahrol, 
8. 17, 1;  "Auvergne,"  etc. 

•  "Cout.  d'Orl^ans,"  title  "Prdl.,"  s.'2;  "Propria,"  no.  282  (elsewhere 
Pothier  requires  the  usucaption  of  three  years,  but  still  allowing  the  proof  of 
title  by  means  of  witnesses:  ''Prescr.,"  IX,  386,  ed.  Bug,,  or  by  means  of  a 
mere  allegation,  "Don  entre  Man  et  Femme,"  no.  67).  C/.  ueniaari.  see 
"Meubles,"  no.  32;  Ihivineau.  s.  421 ;  ilrnVw,  "Encycl.  M6th.,"  see  "Meubles"; 
CoUereau,  "Dr.  G^n.  de  la  France  et  Dr.  Partic.  de  la  Touraine,"  no.  7279; 
JckbS-Ihwal,  p.  230.  —  Consequences:  (a)  no  revocation  of  gifts  given  by  hand; 
no  reclaiming  on  the  part  of  the  seller  against  the  buyer  (but  if  the  price  has  not 
been  paid,  the  seller  for  cash  may  reclaim,  for  in  this  case  delivery  does  not 
tramrfcr  ownership:  cf.  Art.  176,  "Paris,  N.  C,"  and  177;  Pcuquier.  "Inst.," 
p.  2o6,  and  the  commentaries  on  the  Customs ;  privilege  of  the  seller  ot  movable 
^ects);  (6)  the  purchaser  in  good  faith  is  not  protected  from  reclaiming  when 
he  has  received  a  movable  which  was  deposited  or  pledged,  etc..  from  the  un- 
faithful depositary,  etc.  By  proving  the  breach  of  cozmdence  tne  depositary, 
etc.,  overthrows  the  presumption  of  ownership  in  the  possessor. 

^  Current  formula,  of  which  Bourion  is  consequently  not  the  originator: 
Bouf/on,  "Dr.  Commun  de  la  France'^  (1747),  3,  21;  1  and  2;  6,  8,  3,  1,  3  and 
18;  6, 8,  3,  4,  26.  Good  faith  upon  the  part  of  the  purchaser  is  demanded  by 
Bcwjan  and  by  Valine  on  "  La  Rochelle,^  Art.  60.  Were  it  not  for  Art.  2279 
of  the  Civil  Code,  one  might  doubt  if  this  jurisprudence  had  continued  after 
uus.  — Consequences:  (a)  the  purchaser  in  good  faith  who > is  put  in  actual 
ponesBion  following  a  breach  of  confidence  is  not  open  to  reclaiming  on  the 
part  of  the  owner;  the  latter  finds  himself  limited  to  a  personal  action  against 
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radical  and  simple  solution,  which  Art.  2279  of  the  Civil  Code  has 
perpetuated,  and  which  gave  the  needs  of  business  full  satisftu^ 
tion :  the  purchaser  in  good  faiih  ^  of  a  movable  became  the  absolute 
owner  from  the  moment  when  he  took  possession  (excepting  if  the 
movable  were  lost  or  stolen). 

Thus  was  brought  to  a  close,  by  means  of  a  reaction  the  reason 
of  which  we  must  not  seek  elsewhere  than  in  the  needs  of  business, 
the  evolution  of  our  old  law  as  far  as  movable  property  is  con- 
cerned. It  broke  with  the  Roman  tradition,  after  having  abnost 
completely  accepted  it,  and  to  a  oertdn  extent  returned  to  the 
past,  but  in  a  very  different  spirit  from  that  which  had  inspired 
primitive  legislation:  witness  the  difference,  which  was  unknown 
formerly,  between  the  possessor  in  good  faith  and  the  possessor  in 
bad  faith. 

the  person  to  whom  he  mistakenly  entrusted  his  movable;  (5)  movables  can- 
not be  followed  by  a  mortgage;  (c)  between  two  purohasers  of  the  same 
movable  the  one  who  first  received  delivery  in  g^ood  faith  is  preferred:  Gvil 
Code,  2279,  2102,  1813,  1141,  2119. 
^  Cf,  Deghewiet,  p.  149,  etc. 
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!24S.  Real  and  Personal  Bights. 
249.  Real  and  Personal  Actions. 
{  250.  "  Jus  ad  Rem." 
1 251.  Ownership  of  Land. 
§252.  Restrictions  on  the  Right  of 
Ownership. 


iS  253,  254.  Freedom  to  Enclose. 

255.  Lamited  Ownership. 

256.  Joint    Ownership   with   Joint 
Possession. 

!257.  The  Community. 
258.  Lioorporeal  Property. 


§  248.  Real  and  Personal  Rights.  —  It  has  been  asked  if  the 
distinction  between  real  and  personal  rights  ^  did  not  remain  un- 
known to  the  Germanic  law.  It  is  true  that  this  distinction 
scarcely  appears  if  one  goes  back  to  the  primitive  period  where 
every  attack  upon  the  rights  of  another  was  settled  by  private 
vengeance  or  an  action  "ex  delicto."  *  But  when  this  phase  had 
been  passed  through,  the  classical  contrast  between  real  and  per- 
sonal rights  was  disclosed  in  the  Grermanic  law  itself.  It  did  not 
entirely  coincide  with  the  Roman  classification,  for  the  class  of 
real  rights  encroached  upon  that  of  personal  rights; '  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  permissible  to  bring  the  two  legal  systems  on  this  point 
together,  and  they  tended  more  and  more  to  resemble  each  other; 

*  The  expression  Seal  Bights  as  contrasted  with  the  term  Fenonal  Blghti, 
rights  of  claim  or  obligation,  is  derived  from  the  Roman  terminology  relative 
to  procedure;  actions  of  which  the  ''intentio''  of  the  formula  did  not  designate 
the  defendant  were  called  actions  ''in  rem'':  those  in  which  this  designation 
occurred  were  called  actions  "in  personam.''  This  peculiarity,  as  often  hap- 
pens, was  fundamental;  that  b  why  it  could  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  separation 
(rf  private  rights  into  two  classes:  real  rights  and  personal  rights.  Already 
the  jurisconsults  made  use  of  the  expression  "personalis  actio '^  (for  example, 
Dig.,  50, 16,  178,  2);  in  the  Middle  Ages,  as  tne  antithesis  of  this,  the  term 
"reaJis  actio"  was  used;  from  applying  to  actions  these  expressions  came  to 
be  applied  to  the  rights  themselves.  The  expression  "reaUs  actio"  is  found  in 
Tancred,  "Ord.  Jud.,"  2, 13,  and  not  in  Piiliua.  Neither  the  "Petrus"  nor  the 
"BrachyloKUs"  uses  it.  "Jura  realia,  personalia":  "Glose,"  "Utendi,"  on 
1 2,  "Inst,  ae  Act.,"  4, 6.  As  to  the  conception  of  the  "jus  in  re,"  qf.  details  in 
Landsherg,  "Gl.  df.  Accursius,"  p.  81  et  9ef. 

'  The  complainant  compudns  of  an  "invasio"  or  "usurpatio"  of  the  land 
whichhastakanplace,  "injuste,"  "malo  ordine"  ("Landraub"  among  the  people 
of  the  North) :  Brunnery  II,  684,  512;  "Summa  Norm.,"  "C.  de  Querelis." 

'  The  Roman  jurisconsults  had  adhered  to  the  simple  idea  of  the  "domi- 
luum"  completed  by  a  small  number  of  servitudes,  and  restricted  as  an  excep- 
tion by  the  usufruct.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  on  the  other  hand,  ownership  is 
divided,  real  rights  become  multiplied;  one  can  be  an  owner  as  lord,  as  vassal, 
as  copyholder;  one  can  be  owner  diuing  one's  life  or  by  right  of  iiiheritance; 
one  can  be  owner  in  the  Quality  of  a  pledge  creditor,  or  by  right  of  guardian- 
ship. Ownership  under  these  various  forms  is  similar  to  the  usufruct  and  the 
real  rights.  —  DeSbruck  has  even  maintained,  "Uebem.  fremd.  Schuld.,"  that 
rights  of  claim  were  considered  as  things  and  constituted  objects  of  ownership. 
See  the  refutation  of  this  opinion  in  ffeuderf  §  75. 
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in  France,  especially,  the  Roman  doctrine  easily  passed  into  the 
books  and  into  practice. 

§  249.  Real  ^  and  Personal  Aetiona.^  —  The  distinction  of  rights 
is  manifested  in  procedure  by  the  contrast  between  real  actions 
and  personal  actions,  and  this  latter  is  already  manifested  in  the 
Barbarian  laws,  especially  in  the  Lombard  laws,  in  spite  of  the 
penal  character  which  the  actions  which  were  admissible  at  this 
period  had  still  preserved  in  many  respects.  Some  use  the  typical 
formula:  ^'malo  ordine  possides";'  in  others  the  taking  of  an 
oath  is  demanded,  ''dare  debes,"  being  based  upon  a  contract  or 
an  oflFense,  "  vadia  dedisti  de  solvendo  mihi  decem  solidos,"  "ocd- 
disti  seryum  meum,"  etc.  In  the  first  case  the  defendant  must 
establish  his  right  over  the  thing  which  he  detains  ("terra  propria 
mea  est  per  successionem  patris  mei");  in  the  second  case  it  is 
sujBScient  for  him  to  deny  the  debt  and  to  swear  that  it  has  no 
existence.^    It  is  difficult  not  to  see  in  these  two  classes  of  actions 

^  C/.  especially  as  to  the  Frankish  period:  Brunn^,  {  1^^  (bibl.);  Hufmerj 
"Immobiliarprocess,"  1895  C'Unters.''  by  Gierke),  Laband,  Planck,  HeuOer, 
op.  cU.;  PeHUe,  IV,  p.  259. 

'  Our  old  authors,  from  the  thirteenth  centurjr  on,  admit  of  a  third  class  of 
actions,  mixed  actions,  on  the  subject  of  which  their  ideas  are  often  in  confusion : 
"Gr.  Gout.,''  p.  546  (both  a  personal  action  and  an  action  on  the  mortgage 
for  the  payinent  of  a  rent). 

*  Procedure  on  the  reclaiming  of  ImmovaUot  during  the  barbarian  period. 
See  details  in  Htlbner,  op,  cU.,  and  Brunner.  {  119.  —  The  actions  arising: 
1st,  by  "mannitio''  or  "bannitio";  2d,  or  by  an  undertaking  to  appear  in 
court  ("adramire")  (cf.  "vadimomum"  at  Rome);  3d,  or  by  the  "Anefang," 
a  formal  seizure  of  the  thing,  just  as  in  the  case  of  movables:  ''Dec.  Ghild.,'^3. 
If  necessary,  ''  visio  terrsB."  in  order  to  settle  upon  the  object  of  the  litiga- 
tion (cf.  Anglo-Norman  Custom):  Brunner,  "Entst.  d.  Schwurg.,"  p.  173.— 
The  defendant  may  oppose  his  adversary:  Ist,  by  rel3ring  on  some  kind  of  an 
original  acquirement,  such  as  the  **  aprisio";  2d,  by  referring  to  his  grantor; 
the  recourse  to  the  warrantor  and  the  part  played  oy  the  latter  are  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  penal  character  which  this  action  at  first  had;  3d,  bv  saying 
that  the  land  came  to  him  from  his  relatives  b^  wa^r  of  an  inheritance;  in  wnich 
case  proof  by  witnesses  on  thepart  of  the  plamtiff  is  excluded:  ''Sal.  Extrav.,'' 
c.  7  and  8;  "Bib.,*'  67,  5.  —  The  defendant  who  is  found  guilty  ^ould  restore 
the  land  and  pay  a  composition  ('-'legis  beneficium'');  if  the  latter  is  not  paid, 
for  example,  for  reasons  of  an  equitable  nature,  the  restitution  takes  place 
"sana  manu."  —  Cf.  the  curious  procedure  described  in  the  Law  of  the  Ala- 
mans.  12, 8,  apropos  of  a  lawsuit  bcrtween  two  families.  C/. "  L.  Bai.,"  16  and  11. 

^  (A)  Action  "malo  ordine  possides.''  This  formma,  which  betra3r8  the 
delictual  character  that  the  action  orimially  had,  is  interpreted  in  "Expos.,'' 
%2et  seq.:  " Liut.,"  90.  The  school  of  Pavia  introduced  alon|p3ide  of  it  a  more 
modem  Roman  form:  instead  of  "Petre,  te  appellat  Martmua,  quod  malo 
ordine  possides  terram."  they  say:  "P.  te  appellat  M.  quod  terram.  quam 
tenes,  sua  propria  est"  ("s.  Roth.,"  227).  —  Cf.  the  canonists,  sudi  as,  Tancred, 
etc.;  HeuiUr,  §78;  HiOmer,  p.  48;  "Roth.''  ("Lib.  Pap.'*),  216,  222,  227, 
228,231,234;  fe)«t^6,  "Fonn.,"no.427  ("Gart.sen.,"27),480,481;  "Liut.,'* 
18,  77.  Is  this  action  given  against  the  depositary  or  the  borrower  of  a  mova- 
ble? Cf.  post,  "System  of  Movable  Property":  "Liut.,"  130,  86:  Raeihe, 
463  (restitution  of  the  price,  the  object  having  disappeared).  —  (B)  Actioo 
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the  precedent  for  the  ''Elagen  auf  Gut"  and  ^'um  Schuld"  of  the 
Geiman  Customs  of  the  thirteenth  century.^  In  France  the  dis- 
tinction was  reclothed  at  a  very  early  period  with  Roman  forms 
and  lost  all  its  originality.^  The  real  action,  the  ''causa  proprie- 
tatis"  or  stai  for  real  property,  has  its  own  particular  pro(^ure;  * 
it  can  be  begun  at  any  time;  ownership  is  not  lost  by  non-use,  thus 
differing  from  real  rights/  It  assumes  that  the  owner  gives  proof 
of  his  right;  for  this  he  will  ordinarily  invoke  prescription;  if  he 
does  not  do  this  he  will  produce  a  title,  and  the  latter,  at  least,  if 
it  is  previous  to  the  possession,  will  permit  him  to  prevail  over  the 
possessor,  for  although  he  does'not  estabUsh  an  absolute  proof,  this 
is  a  very  strong  presumption  in  his  f avor.^ 

§  250.  "Jus  ad  Rem."  ^  —  There  was,  moreover,  an  attempt  in 
the  doctrine,  which  was  almost  without  any  result,  to  get  away 
from  these  ideas  by  admitting  the  third  species  of  rights,  the 

"dare  debee."  —  "Roth.,"  362, 382;  "Liut.  "  8,  etc.  —  Controverey  as  to  the 
action  by  the  buyer  against  the  seller  for  delivery  of  the  object  sold:  Rozikre, 
DOS.  477,  472.  Heusler.  §78,  points  out  that  the  school  of  Pavia  Romanises 
these  distinctions:  qf.  "Form.  s.  Roth.,"  227.  See  also  the  canonists,  for 
example.  Tanaredj  etc. 

1  "Richtsteig  Landrechts"  (ed.  Homeyer,  1857),  c.  5,  adds  to  it  the  "Klage 
um  Anevang";  "Sachsensp.,"  I,  70;  II.  3  and  III,  79.  Various  theories  as 
to  the  exact  nature  of  these  actions:  DetbtUch,  "Dingl.,  Klag,"  1857;  Planck, 
"Gerichtsveifahren,"  1878;  Laband,  "Vermdg.  Kla^en,"  1869  (every  action 
by  which  one  claims  something  other  than  money  is  a  "Klage  auf  Gut" ): 
Planck,  "Deutsch.  Gerichtsvetfahr.,"  1879,  I,  339  ("Klage  um  Schuld": 
every  action  which  has  for  its  object  a  prestation  on  the  part  of  the  d^endant, 
for  example,  the  action  for  delivery  of  the  thing  sold,  which  Laband  looks 

rn  ttB  a  "Klage  auf  Gut").  HeuBler,  S  78,  likens.the  "lOac^e  auf  Gut"  to 
real  action  and  the  "Klage  um  Schuld"  to  the  personal  action. 
'  C/.  especially  Beaumanoirf  cQ  ("Des  Demandes"),  32:  "personal  claims 
.  .  concern  the  person  (contracts,  torts):  real  claims  when  one  claims  an 
inhoitance;  mixed  claims  .  .  .  begin  by  being  personal  and  then  become 
real  (action  for  dehvenr  of  the  thing  sold)."  In  the  first  case  the  tribimal  of 
the  domicile  cd  the  defendimt  has  jurisdiction;  in  the  second  and  third  cases 
the  lord  from  whom  the  inheritance  is  held  has  jurisdiction.  Day  of  taking 
counsel  and  day  of  view  in  the  case  of  claims  for  inheritances:  P.  de  PantaineB, 
13;  "Jostice,"  p.  97:  "Gr.  Ck>ut.  de  Fr.,"  pp.  202,  361,  404,  459,  515;  "Stil. 
Pariam.,"  pasnm.  "Const,  du  Ch&t.,"  20, 21;  BotUaric,  I,  27.  Tlie  "Summa 
Norai.,"  0. 66,  "ae  querelis"  still  taJces  the  early  point  of  view.  Cf.  Tardif, 
p.  dvi;  tf.  BraeUm,  IXl.  3;  "Fleta,"  I,  2,  4,  5,  9;  '^Brachylogus,"  4,  19;  "nar 
sdtur  onmis  actio  ex  obligatione  vel  rei  detentione." 

*  PiUiua,  I,  12;  Tancred,  II,  13;  O.  Durand,  "Specul.,"  II,  1  and  4,  2; 
"StUus  Pari.,''  c.  17;  "Gr.  Gout,  de  Fr,,"  pp.  350,  493,  532;  BinUaric,  I,  22; 
Matuer,  10;  Tm^,  "PlooM.  au  XIII«  sikle,"  p.  36;  Ferrikre,  see  "Action 
R^elle'^;  Poihier,  IX,  199,  ed.  Bug. 

*  Pdeua,  "Quest.  lUustres,"  8;  Polhier,  no.  276.  — C/.  as  to  the  Com* 
mentators:  Landtiberg,  §  9, 19.  —  As  to  the  early  law,  cf,  past,  "Tenure  of  a 
Year  and  a  Dav." 

*  Pdkier,  323.  As  to  the  literature  previous  to  this  (^.  Landaberg,  op.  cU»; 
£•  Lhu  "Thdse  "  1896. 

*  Brhnneck,  '^Ueb.  d.  Urspr.  d.  sog."  "Jus  ad  Rem,"  1869;  HeuOer, 
I  77;  Landtberg,  p.  88. 
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"jus  ad  rem/'  being  halfway  between  the  ''jus  in  re"  and  the 
''jus  in  personam."  No  traces  of  these  are  found  in  the  G)Bh 
mentaiy  of  Accur Jus,  but  Jaoques  de  Revigny  (1296)  gives  a  "jus 
ad  rem"  to  the  vassal  who  has  been  given  the  investiture  of  a  fief 
by  symbolical  methods,  and  who  has  not  been  put  into  physical 
possession  of  it.^  It  is  easy  to  recognize  here  the  influence  of 
Roman  ideas;  they  tended  to  make  of  the  investiture  simply  a 
binding  act,  and  not  an  act  of  the  transfer  of  a  real  right;  it  is  the 
Roman  idea  which  alone  could  have  had  this  effect.  Against  the 
lord  the  "jus  ad  rem"  gave  the  right  to  demand  being  put  into 
possession;  against  third  parties  it  had  only  a  Bmited  efficacious- 
ness. In  the  French  Customs  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries  by  "jus  ad  rem"  is  understood  the  usufruct,  which  is 
contrasted  with  the  "jus  in  re"  or  ownership;.*  in  the  ^g^teenth 
century  it  is  claims  which  are  designated  in  this  way.' 

§  251.  Ownership  of  Land*^  —  It  is  not  for  us  here  to  go  over 
the  history  of  the  ownership  of  land  and  the  various  phases  through 
which  it  passed  under  the  old  system:  ^  agrarian  joint  ownership, 
family  ownership,  feudal  ownership,  before  coming  to  the  modem 
form  of  individual  ownership.*    Let  us  simply  recall  the  fact  that, 

1  Cited  by  Bcdde,  According  to  the  "L.  Feud./'  investiture  resulted  in 
the  acquiring  of  a  real  right,  cf.  II,  26,  15;  7,  1;  81:  BaraieriuB,  "L.  Feiul./' 
App.  4,  n.  3,  considers  investiture  as  a  contract  ana  only  causes  a  real  rignt 
to  be  acquired  by  virtue  of  delivery.  —  C/.  in  the  common  law  the  man  chosen 
for  some  sendee  cannot  exercise  it  until  after  he  has  been  confirmed  and 
sanctioned:  ''in  VI,"  3,  7.  8.  —  With  regard  to  the  oommentaiy  ''Agitur,"  on 
the  "1. 1  pr.,  D.,"  19, 1,  ef.  Landaherg,  p.  90. 

«  "Gr.  Gout,  de  Fr.,"  p.  195;  Boutarie,  1, 1. 

«  Pothier,  "Introd.  aux  Gout.,"  no.  108. 

*  Terminology:  ''proprietas/'  "dominium."  <' Dominium''  and  'Momi- 
nus"  apply  as  well  to  the  power  of  the  lord  as  to  ownership:  "Gr.  Gout,  de 
Fr.,"p.232:  " seigneur foncicr."  "Sefiorio"  inthe"SietePart."  Theowner 
of  a  movable  is  called  "seigneur  de  la  chose"  by  Britton  I,  60.  Thirteenth 
century,  Germany:  "Eigenschaft,""Eigenthum"  (1230);  previouslv  "dgen^' 
or  "erbe"  to  designate  the  land  as  contrasted  with  the  fiei,  "Lehn."  Heudery 
S  86.  Cf.  as  to  the  primitive  conception  of  Germanic  ownership:  VhampeauXj 
^*Gt,  Encyd.,"  see'Tropri^t^";  R.  Caillemer,  "Ex^cut.Testam.," pp. 275,338. 

*  As  to  the  contrast  between  the  absolute  character  of  the  Roman  '"do- 
minium" and  the  relative  character  of  ownership  in  the  Middle  A^es  nowhere 
is  this  relativeness  so  strongly  marked  as  in  England,  with  its  cunous  theory 
of  estates  ("status"),*  rights  or  interests  which  one  may  have  over  a  piece  of 
land  which  are  more  or  less  extensive  and  of  longer  or  shorter  duration,  among 
which  figure  alongade  of  the  right  of  the  freeholder  that  of  the  mere  tenant 
whose  lease  ceases  "ad  nutum."  Estates  alread^r  existed  in  the  time  of 
Bracton;  LiUletan  speaks  of  tenures  in  fee  simple,  in  fee  tail,  for  life,  for  a 
term  of  ^ears,  at  will,  by  copyhold,  and  by  tne  rod.  The  emplo3rmait  of 
clauses  hmiting  the  rights  of  the  grantee  (statute  "De  Donis  Gonaitionali- 
bus/'  1285)  contributed  no  littie  to  this  splitting  up  of  ownership.  A  cUs- 
sification  of  rights  over  the  land  came  into  existence  which  was  connected 
with  status  or  the  estate  of  persons:  PoUock  and  MaUkmd,  II,  10  and  76. 

*  As  to  the  idea  of  ownership  in  the  writings  of  the  GlooatorB,  </• 
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if  the  Revolution  has  changed  the  tenant  into  the  sde  proprietor 
of  the  ground,  it  only  sanctioned  an  evolution  begun  a  long  time 
^ce  and  already  ahnost  accomplished.^  Collective  ownership 
survived  of  its  own  accord  in  the  town  lands,  the  partition  of 
which  the  Convention  ordered;  from  the  eariy  Middle  Ages  the 
larger  portion  of  the  land  in  France  belonged  to  individuals  and 
to  families,  and  not  to  communities.  The  rights  of  the  family 
had  been  on  the  decrease.  Finally,  the  domain  ownenhip  of  the 
lord  tended  more  and  more  to  become  nothing  but  a  servitude; 
the  tenant  invested  with  the  benefletal  ownenhip  was  consid- 
ered as  the  real  owner.*  It  is  thus  that  Pothier  looked  upon  it 
m  his  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Ownership  of  Property,  no.  3: 
''that  kind  of  ownership  (immediate  ownership)  is  not  the  own- 
ership of  property  which  is  to  be  the  subject  of  the  present 
treatise,  and  is  the  beneficial  ownership;  the  man  who  has  this 
ownership  is  called  the  proprietor,  the  one  who  has  the  immediate 
ownership  is  simply  cdled  the  lord;  it  is  the  beneficial  lord  who  is 
really  the  owner  of  the  inheritance.'^ ' 

§  252.  Boitrletions  on  the  BIf  ht  of  Ownenhip.  —  In  spite  of 
the  changes  which  had  taken  place,  the  owner  was  far  from  having 
the  free  enjoyment  of  his  land  in  1789.  He  cultivated  it  and 
gathered  the  produce  of  it,^  but  there  still  existed  hampering 

LandAerg,  p.  92;  PicdneUi^  "Stud.  int.  all.  Defin.  Dominium  est  Jus  Utendi," 
.  etc.,  1886. 

*  "L'CEuvre  Soeiale  de  le  R^vol./'  190. —  CA^non,  R.  Beudant,  Sagnac, 
op.  eU.;  H,  Sie,  *'hes  Glassee  Rurales,"  1901. 

*  The  Romans  granted  a  "vindicatio  utilis."  for  example,  to  the  holder 
of  a  loxig-term  lease:  the  Glossators  made  a  "dominium  utile''  correspond 
with  this  action  ana  contrasted  it  with  the  "dominium  directum,"  which 
belonged  to  the  man  who  had  the  immediate  action:  Landaberg.  p.  92  et  seq, 
(bibl,  p.  97);  Stobbe,  {  80:  Kraut,  "Grundr.,"  6th  ed.,  §  74:  Heusler,  §  87; 
PertOe,  {  137;  VanijeToWy  I,  302.  The  Gloss,  on  "L."  3.  Dig.,  41,  3,  puts 
theezpresmon  "dominium  utile ^  in  the  mouth  of  iSiiJ^rus,  "Gout,  de  Milan" 
(1216),  24,  30. 

*  C/.  already  BracUm,  fo.  46b,  fo.  68:  "Capitalis  dominus"  and  "verus 
domjnus."  Chai9emarHn,  p.  161.  —  If  one  wishes  to  get  an  idea  of  the  evo- 
lution which  took  place  one  has  only  to  compare  these  citations  with  the  "L. 
Feud.,"  2,  23:  "proprietas  penes  dantem,  usufructus  ad  accipientem";  1,  8, 
2:  "proprietas"  ana  "posseasio."  —  To  which  of  these  two  did  the  issues 
belong?  "Gl."  on  "L.''  1,  c,  10,  15.  Alluvium,  islands,  "L.  Feud.,"  1,  4, 
6;  "Aoete,"  2,  11,  128. 

«  AflqvimiMat  of  the  Isinei.  The  maxim,  "he  who  sows  reaps"  was 
already  to  be  found  in  the  old  law.  Therefore  the  man  who  does  not  own  a 
piece  of  land,  but  who  has  cultivated  it,  has  a  right  to  the  issues  which  it 
produces,  with  the  exception  of  certain  special  applications  ("Sachsensp.," 
2, 58, 2;  3,  76,  3)  of  this,  principle  let  us  call  to  mmd  the  acquirement  of  the 
jnues  by  the  possessor  in  good  faith:  ^.  Beaumanoir,  20;  32,  30j  "Reclaim- 
ing" generally.  The  issues  were  considered  as  being  acquired  by  the  mere 
fact  that  work  had  been  done:  Heuder,  II,  p.  196;  Heimbach,  "  L.  d.  Frucht," 
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seigniorial  rights,  or,  in  their  stead,  poUoe  rules  which  were  ves- 
tiges  of  joint  ownership  rights,  without  taking  into  account  the 
rights  of  the  family.^  The  Rural  Code  of  1791  *  made  an  innova- 
tion by  saying  that  each  owner  was  free  to  gather  his  harvest  by 
any  means  and  at  any  time  he  pleased;  it  thereby  did  away  with 
the  fixing  of  the  day  of  mowing  or  harvesting  or  gathering  the 
vintage,  which  allowed  the  lord  to  collect  without  difficulty  rights 
such  as  that  to  a  portion  of  the  produce,  but  which  right  gave 
rise  to  abuses  because  the  gathering  of  the  harvest  might  be  post- 
poned in  an  arbitrary  manner  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  f amer. 

§  253.  Freedom  to  Bnclose  one's  land,  which  was  frequently 
impeded  by  the  rights  of  conunons  and  conunon  of  pasture,  was 
proclaimed  in  1791 ;  the  owner  who  made  use  of  this  power  lost 
his  right  to  conmion  of  pasture  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
land  which  he  enclosed.'  With  the  other  feudal  rights  was  abol- 
ished the  seigniorial  right  of  hunting,  which  even  allowed  the 
lord  to  go  upon  enclosed  lands.^ 

§  254.  The  Same.  —  Enclosure  assumes,  ordinarily,  a  marking 
of  boundaries,^  which  is  carried  out  dther  by  a  resort  to  the  courts 
or  by  friendly  agreement.^  Each  neighbor  can  compel  the  other 
to  contribute;  the  marking  of  boundaries  is  done  at  the  expense 
of  all;  ^  the  boundary  marks  are^  sometimes  trees,  such  as  quince 

1843;  RoaH,  ''Dir.  d.  Poss.  s.  Frutti/'  1883.  In  this  is  found  the  protection 
of  the  Knglish  holder  ai  vriU.  As  to  tne  distinction  made  by  the  commentaton 
between  the  '^umifructus  fonoi^"  and  ''causalis/'  ef.  Landthergy  p.  94. 
Rights  of  the  owner  of  a  piece  of  land  to  the  fruit  which  has  fallen  upon  this 
land  from  a  tree  belonging  to  his  neighbor  (KravA^  "Grundr.,"  5th  ed^  {  77)i 
with  branches  overhanging  his  land:  Chaiaemariinf  p.  166:  A.-i?.  Sdmidlj 
''Recht  d.  Ueberhanm  ul  Uberfalk"  C'Unters.''  b^  Qierkey,  Fawmd,  "  Voisin- 
age."  see  ''Arbres"  (4th  ed.);  Masuer^  X,  6  (keepmg  by  the  possesBor  in  good 
faith  before  the  "Ord.  de  Moulins,"  2). 

1  PerHUA  141  and  §  145;  Stoi^,  (  83  «e  m?. 

'  Dec.,  Sept.  28  and  Oct.  6,  1791.  Many  of  these  provisions  were  found 
to  be  in  opposition  to  the  Civil  Code,  and  a  draft  of  a  Rural  Code  was  pre- 
pared in  1808  and  laid  aside  in  1814;  it  has  not  yet  been  entirely  finished. 

'  The  right  of  conmion,  already  i^lished  m  some  provinces  under  the 
Old  Regime,  was  only  done  away  with  by  the  Law  of  July  9,  1889:  VMA^ 
p.  560.  As  to  the  connection  between  these  rights  and  the  system  of  culti- 
vation by  rotation  of  crops,  cf.  Hauasen,  *^Z.  f.  ges.  Staatsw.,"  1865-68, 1876 
("Z.  Gesch.  d.  Feld^.  in  D.");  Heualer,  $  88. 

•  Prohibition  of  making  enclosures  withm  the  territory  of  the  ''pbisus" 
or  lands  reserved  for  the  king's  hunting. 

•  "L.  Alam.,"  87:  "B^  12,  8;  Layad,  255,  290;  Fowmd,  "Voisinage," 
see  ''Bomes/'  ''Cldtures'';  Ragueau,  see  "Bomes,"  ''Coquemanage^'; 
Ferrikre^  see  ''Action  en  Bomage.'' 

•  Beaumanoir,  30,  27,  28;  "£t.  de  St.  Louis,"  I,  138;  Bouiarie,  p.  211, 
268,  366.  775. 

'  Potnier,  IV,  328,  sees  therein  a  quasi  contract  like  joint  possesBion. 

•  Du  Cange,  see  ''Cruces/'  ''Teiminales";  ''liber  Termin."  (fourteenth 
century);  de  Ribbe,  "Soo.  Proveng.,''  p.  185. 
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trees,  sometimeSi  and  more  often,  unhewn  stones  near  which  there 
are  placed  fragments  of  a  tile  (gvararUara  or  vrUneaaes  attest  that 
the  stone  is  not  placed  there  by  chance),  or  else  broken  glass 
and  other  indestructible  objects.^ 

§  255.  Limited  Ownenhip.  —  limitations  based  on  agreement 
which  affected  the  rights  of  the  owner  had  in  them  nothing  con- 
trary to  the  spirit  of  a  legislation  which  carried  with  it  so  many 
restrictions.  Also,  it  is  not  a  rare  thing  to  find  in  conveyances, 
sales,  gifts,  or  wills,  clauses  which  only  give  a  conditional  or  part 
owner^p  to  the  grantee:  the  land  cannot  be  alienated  by  him;  it 
is  stipulated  that  it  shall  return  to  the  former  owner  or  his  heirs 
under  certain  conditions,  or  the  grant  may  be  cancelled  by  the 
effect  of  an  accidental  circumstance  or  the  will  of  the  parties. 
The  establishment  of  appanages  may  be  cited  as  an  example;  the 
possessions  of  the  prince  who  has  had  the  appanage  granted  to 
him  return  to  the  crown  if  he  dies  without  heirs  of  his  body.  The 
English  law,  mth  its  theory  of  the  "forma  doni/'^  its  Statute  ''De 
Donis  Conditionalibus  "  in  1285,  increased  the  number  of  these 
restrictions  (reversion,  remainder,  etc.).'  Thus  it  had  departed 
from  the  normal  type  of  Roman  ownership,  unlimited  "domin- 
ium." In  France,  jiuisprudence,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  have 
tended  to  approach  this  type  by  decreasing  the  number  of  these 
restrictive  clauses,^  for  reasons  of  public  expediency.^ 

§  256.  Joint  Ownership  with  Joint  Possession  ^  is  frequently 
met  with  in  the  old  law;  ^  the  most  common  case  is  that  of  party 

>  As  to  "agrimensores/'  qf.  Gvrattd.  ''Hist,  du  Dr.  Fr./'  I,  256;  Tisaot, 
"Th^,"  1879]  Girard,  "Dr.  Rom.,'*  p.  625;  Brugiy  "Agrimenfl,"  1897; 
GtastoUf  "Gt.  Encvd.,"  see  "Bondage";  DenisaH,  see  "Arpenteurs." 

'  BrtuSUm^  f.  176.  C/.  the  sneer,  "agreements  overcome  the  law/'  Beavr 
manoir.  34,  2:  P.  de  Faniaines,  15,  6;  Layad,  3,  1,  1.  But  as  to  "donationes 
post  obitum''  during  the  Frankish  period  if.  Hiibner,  "Unters."  by  Gierke, 
vol.  26. 

'  "Reverti,"  "redire,"  "remanere":  expressions  which  are  found  in  old 
deeds.  For  example,  the  will  of  Raymond  de  Toulouse  in  960  (D,  VaisaeUe, 
V,  241),  etc.    See  PoUock  and  MaiOand,  II,  p.  14  et  seq,;  BlackaUme.  II,  10. 

*  Masuer,  XI,  57,  lays  down  the  principle  that  ownership  may  be  trans- 
ferred after  a  term  or  upon  condition  (contrary  to  the  Roman  utw).  Sub« 
stitution,  revocation  of  ^ts. 

*  The  English  jurisconsult  Coke  complains  of  the  disadvantages  which 
ooDditional  ownership  presents. 

*^  Example  of  joint  ownership  without  joint  possession  in  the  lease  for  poe- 
Kamon  at  will,  the  lessee  or  tenant  being  owner  of  edifices  and  supernces 
(buildings  and  growing  crops,  works  of  improvement  such  as  ditches  and 
banks,  etc.),  excepting  that  the  lessor  has  a  nght  to  pay  him  back  their  value 
when  dismiswing  him,  and  excepting  that  the  tenant  nas  a  right  to  give  up  the 
■case  ("exponse,"  that  is  to  say,  givmg  up  of  possession),  cf,  the  Law  of  Feb.  8, 
1397.  —  Houses:  joint  ownership  by  floors:  Htiber,  IV,  695. 

'  Pkmid,  "Traits  de  Dr.  Qv.,'*^  I,  439,  cites  the  Law  of  Aug:  28,  1792. 
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ownership  of  walls  and  fences.^  The  Roman  law  knew  nothing 
of  the  party  wall;  it  was  customary  to  isolate  houses  from  one 
another;  they  constituted  islands,  as  is  still  said  in  the  South.  In 
countries  of  Customary  law,  on  the  contrary,  the  opposite  custom 
became  established,  at  least,  from  the  early  part  of  the  feudal 
period,  and  the  social  and  economic  conditions  brought  about  a 
consideration  of  the  party  wall  as  collective  property.' 

§  257.  The  Community'  was  frequent  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Does 
it  correspond  to  joint  possession  (''communio'')  as  understood 
by  the  Romans,  or  must  it  be  dasafied  among  Associations? 
(cf.  Roman  "universitas,"  "Genossenschaft"  of  the  Gennan 
law).  The  latter  will  be  discussed  when  we  come  to  deal  with 
legal  persons.  As  we  look  at  it,  this  joint  possession  consti- 
tutes a  sort  of  transition  between  these  two  legal  types. 
The  ''Grenossenschaft,''  modeled,  as  it  seems,  after  the  family,  is, 
like  the  latter,  a  legal  person;  it  loses  its  cohesion  and  lessens 
by  degrees  under  the  form  of  the  conununity  or  ''Gremeinschaft 
zu  gesanmiter  Hand";  finally,  in  the  last  phase,  it  is  reduced  to 
the  "  communio,"  or  joint  possession,  in  order  to  allow  more  scope 
to  the  independence  of  its  members;  joint  possession  itself  only 
appears  as  a  provisional  state,  from  which  society  as  well  as  the  in- 
dividual has  every  interest  in  emerging.^ 

The  bond  which  unites  the  members  of  a  community  is  closer 
than  that  which  exists  between  the  ordinary  joint  owners.   Also, 

Art.  10,  which  changes  into  joint  ownership  the  right  of  pasturage  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  different  departments  in  Brittanv;  useless  and  unoccupied 
lands  have  become  jointly  possessed  by  all  those  who  were  then  in  possession 
of  the  ri^ht  of  common. 

*  "Mitoyen,"  "moitoien,"  same  source  as  "moiti^";  (^,  "metairi^," 
"m^tayer,''^ GWtrfroy.  see  "Diet.,"  Loyad,  283  et  seg.;  Huber,  IV,  697.  As  to 
the  relations  of  nei^^bors  in  general,  cf,  ibid.,  p.  728  et  »eq,;  Cftotsemoritn, 
p.  163;  Loysd,  loc.  cU.;  Faurnd,  <"IV.  du  Voismage,"  4th  ed.,  1834;  Beoti- 
manaiTf  24,  22. 

«  "Paris,"  195,  214;  Pothier,  "Comm.,"  nos.  199-229. 

*  "Gesamteigenthum,"  "condominium  in  solidum,"  as  oontrasted  with 
"Miteigenthum,"  joint  possession.    First  mention  of  it  in  /iMhM  FeracitM, 


"libeUus  Conauet.  Bamberg.,"  1681  (cited  byKratU,  "Grundr,,"  p.  101). 
Controversy  as  to  this  form  of  ownership:  jDuncker,  "Gesammt.,"  1843: 


the  members  of  the  communit^r  found  themselves  of  co-operating  in  acts 
which  affected  the  thing  owned  in  common;  for  example,  in  order  to  render 
homage  to  the  lord  for  a  fief  held  from  him,  they  all  put  their  hands  together 
into  that  of  the  lord.  —  As  to  cases  of  community,  qf.  Heudet,  §  52;  Wip' 
permann,  "Kl.  Schr.  Ueb.  Ganerbechaften,"  1873. 

*  ChaisemarUn,  p.   666:  BriUan,  see  ''Commune";  Friminmae,  "Com- 
munaut^  d'Habitants,"  I,  3  (consorts);  Sie,  "Qasses  Rur./'  p.  490. 
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no  member  of  the  community  can  dispose  of  his  share  in  the 
community  without  the  other  members  being  willing.  All  the 
more  should  they  all  co-operate  in  acts  of  disposal  bearing  on 
the  joint  possession.  The  administration  is  confided  by  force  of 
circumstances  to  one  of  them,  to  the  one  whom  custom  desig- 
nates, for  example,  the  elder  brother,  in  communities  whose  mem- 
bers are  brothers.  Each  one  of  the  members  of  the  conmnmity 
participates  according  to  his  needs,  and  according  to  the  number 
of  the  members  of  his  family,  in  the  products  of  the  conunon  land; 
life  in  a  community  carries  with  it  this  consequence,  which  still 
exists,  even  when  this  life  has  been  abandoned:  in  case  one  of  the 
members  of  a  conmmnity  dies  without  children,  the  others  get 
his  share  by  way  of  increase.  If  the  community  is  dissolved,  the 
partition  which  breaks  up  the  conmmnity  takes  place  according 
to  the  usage  of  the  local  custom.^ 

*  Curious  local  variations.  At  SaUes-de-B^am,  rights  of  the  members 
of  the  "Veaau"  to  the  salt  spring;  regulations  (1525,  1536),  in  order  to  do 
away  with  abuses  of  power  (widows  and  orphans  and  the  feeble  were  de- 
prived of  their  share  of  the  salt  water);  final  regulations  in  1587  (still  in 
loroe):  the  enjoyment  of  the  participants  is  fixed  by  this  regulation;  the 
fountain  is  an  inalienable  possession  and  the  participants  are  compelled  to  live 
in  ioint  possession;  how  could  the^  divide  it,  indeed?  It  is  never  possible 
to  know  exactly  who  are  the  participants;  those  who  cease  to  reside  at  Salies 
lose  the  exercise  of  their  rights,  but  they  keep  the  ri^t  to  enjoy  them;  at 
whatever  time  they  may  return  they  may  exercise  this  right  again.  If  one 
of  them  dies  wi'Uiout  an  neir  his  right  reverts  back  to  the  community.  There 
is  not  equality  between  descendants:  the  right  regarding  the  salt  water 
fonns  a  special  kind  of  inheritance  which  has  its  own  rules;  preference  ior 
the  eldest  or  head  of  the  house  (the  heads  of  the  house  were  the  first  to  have 
their  share  of  the  salt  water);  lessees  and  younger  sons  ("sterles")  come 
after  them;  preference  for  males,  for  the  younger  daughter  only  has  a  semi- 
right  as  wcdl  as  the  widow;  privilege  of  married  sons  over  those  who  are  not 
nurried  (from  this  there  arise  fictitious  marriages,  young  people.  18  years 
old,  many  nonogenarians,  to  whom  they  promise,  for  example,  20  francs  as  a 
marrnge  portion  and  a  rent  of  2  sous'  worth  oi  tobacco  a  day) ;  condition 
of  residence  Che  who  has  not  a  fire  lighted  at  Salies  and  does  not  keep  his 
family  there  has  no  right  to  the  salt  water).  It  was  thou^t  that  in  this 
there  was  an  ownership  by  the  commune  of  Salies,  but  this  is  not  so  at  all; 
the  inhabitants  of  Salies  have  not  all  a  right  to  the  fountain;  the  corporation 
of  those  having  this  ri|^t  is  distinguished  from  the  commune  ('' Arr.  du  Cons." 
of  the  king^  Deo.  12,  1739):  the  latter  represents  the  multitude  of  near 
oeighborB  and  strangers  who  nave  come  to  join  themselves  to  the  former, 
but  who  have  not  succeeded  in  acquiring  a  part  in  this  jointly  owned  prop- 
erty: Lombard,  ''La  Coutume  de  Salie»^e-B6am,''  '"Thtee,"  1900.  — C/. 
the  Swiss  "Allmends''  and  the  distinctions  between  citizens  and  inhabitants. 
—  In  the  Valley  of  Vicdessos  (Ari^e)  the  ownership  of  the  iron  mines  of 
Rand^  bdongea  to  aU  the  inhabitants  of  the  valle^^or,  at  least,  they  had  the 
right  to  extract  a  certain  quantity  of  mineral  every  day,  ''Recueil  des  Titres, 
etc.,  Concern,  lea  Mines  ae  Ranci6,''  b^  A.  Barbef  Toulouse.  1865.  In  the 
North  of  France  under  the  name  of  "  portions  m^nag^res ''  and  "  communales," 
the  heads  of  families  are  given  shares  in  the  use  of  the  marshes;  at  the  death 
of  one  of  them  his  share  returns  to  the  community,  which  confers  it  upon  the 
oldest  head  of  the  family  who  has  not  had  a  share  given  him.    ("L.  rat."  of 
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§  258.  Incorporeal  Property.  —  Titles  of  nobility  and  patro- 
nymic names  are  connected  with  the  formation  of  the  famUy  and 
of  the  feudal  system.^  —  literary,  artistic  and  industrial  property 
is  brought  under  the  form  of  a  monopoly  resulting  from  a  royal 
grant:  it  is  the  discovery  of  printing,  that  is  to  say,  the  ability  to 
reproduce  a  manuscript,  wluch  raised  the  question  of  the  rights 
of  an  author;  the  publisher  reodved  a  privilege  from  the  king  (let- 
(era  from  the  Chancery  reproduced  at  the  head  or  the  end  of  the  old 
editions)  authorizing  him,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  to  have  the 
book  printed  during  a  certain  time.  The  Constituent  Assembly 
made  a  right  of  that  which  up  to  that  time  had  been  only  a  privi- 
lege; the  Law  of  the  3d  of  January,  1791,  gave  dramatic  authors 
the  exclusive  right  of  reproducing  their  works  during  their  life, 
and  to  their  heirs  this  same  right  during  five  years  after  their 
death;  the  Law  of  July  19,  1793,  extended  this  right  of  the  heirs 
to  ten  years  and  generalized  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  law 
(literary  works,  musical  compositions,  pictures,  drawings).' 

1777);  PaUes,  "Les  Portdons  M^mu^reB  et  CommunaleB  en  France  et  i 
rEtranger/'  1882.  As  to  Spain,  qf.  Wentwarth  Webster,  article  cited  in  "U 
Couvadfe/^  "R.  des  Pyrtnte,"  1900. 

1  "R.  h.  Dr.,"  IX,  381;  8tobbe,  §  167-163. 

*  D.,  Feb.  5,  1810  (right  of  the  widow);  Law  of  July  14,  1866;  Ddalande, 
"Et.  8.  la  Propr.  litt.  et  Art.,"  1880. 
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!259.  General  Remarks. 
260.  Canon  Law. 
ii  261, 262.  Origin  of  the ''  Remedium 

SpoliiT^ 
§  263.  Prankish  Period. 
§  264.  Feudal  Period 

265.  The  Seisin. 

266.  The  Seisin  is  Acquired. 

267.  Seisin  undor  Law. 

268.  Yearly  Possession. 

269.  Possessory    Actions.      Anglo- 
Nonaan  Law. 

§270.  Assise  of  "Mort  D'Ancestor" 
and  Writs  of  Entry. 


§  271.  The  raising  of  the  Hue  and  Cry 

("  Haro^'). 
§  272.  Possessory     Actions     in    the 
French  Customary  Law. 

J  273.  Beaumanoir. 
274.  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Cen- 
turies. 
i  275.  The   Complaint   in  Cases  of 

Sdsin  and  Trespass. 
§§  276,  277.  The    Procedure    of    the 
Complaint. 

!278.  Action  of  Simple  Seisin. 
279.  The    Declaration    of    Recent 
Work. 


§259.  General  Bemarka.^  —  The  tenns  which  serve  to  dis- 
tinguish possession  in  the  old  French  and  Grerman  law  are  ''ves- 
titura,"  "saisine,"  "gewere."'   They  originally  signified  putting 

*  Tliere  are  most  contradictory  theories  on  this  matter,  a  fact  which  is  to 
be  accounted  for  by  the  lack  of  precision  in  the  texts  and  the  mingling  of 
Roman,  Germanic,  etc.,  elements.  For  some  the  idea  of  ownership  is  un- 
known to  the  old  Germanic  law,  where  possession  must  have  been  evmrthing; 
for  others  it  is  just  the  reverse.  For  lack  of  space  we  must  give  up  the  idea 
of  Betting  forth  a  critical  exposition  of  the  principal  ideas  that  have  come  to 
light.  Two  especially  have  been  very  popular,  —  that  of  Albrechi  (revived 
by  Klimrath)  and  the  more  recent  one  whose  pnndpal  supporters  are  Laband 
and  HenuUr:  PerUU,  §  134  ad  fnem  (sketch).  Cf.  writmgps  of  Hvber  and 
Chompeauz,  —  AOfrechi  defines  the  '^Gewere"  as  the  right  to  a  real  action,  a 
right  which  on  principle  belongs  to  the  man  in  posseseaon.  Without  posses- 
Bon,  no  real  action.  The  ''Gewere"  depends  at  bne  and  the  same  time  upon 
poasenion  and  upon  ownership,  and  then  becomes  the  common  note  of  the  law 
on  this  matter.  Oerber  ("Deutsch.  Privatr.,''  |  72)  and  SchuUe  adhere  more 
or  less  doeely  to  this  notion,  which  prevailed  for  a  long  time  in  science,  and 
which  in  our  opinion  caused  a  sreat  deal  of  confusion  therein.  —  Laband  and 
Beuder  are.  on  the  other  hanof,  partisans  of  the  more  correct  idea  that  the 
German  ''Grewere"  and  French  seisin  are  nothing  else  but  possession,  although 
there  are  important  differences  between  them  and  Roman  possession.  As  fai 
as  we  are  concerned,  it  seems  to  us  that  these  differences,  which  are  of  second- 
ary importance,  have  often  been  exaggerated ;  to  look  upon  it  as  a  whole, 
the  evolution  of  the  possessory  action  m  our  old  law  seems  to  us  like  a  rebe- 
ginning  of  Uie  history  of  possession  at  Rome.  —  Cf.  the  synonymy  of  the 
words ^^poesession"  and  ''saisine,"  for  example,  "T.  A.  C,  Norm.,"  74;  83, 7, 
etc.  — Current  expression:  ''6tre  en  poaaession  et  saisine." 

*  "Vestitura,"  "investitura,"  "vestire."  C/.  ''manus  vestitia"  (glove 
aaiitBsymboUcuse):  "Bai.,"  17,  2;  "Capitul.,"  see  Table;  "Cap.,"  873,  c.  8: 
things  belon^mg  to  the  Church,  to  the  Treasurer,  ''in  vestitura  ecclesise," 
"fisci."  Vesting  and  divesting,  post,  "Transfer  of  Ownership."  During  the 
feudal  period  investiture  only  means  transfer  of  the  fief  to  the  vas^. — 
"Saiaina,"  "sacire,"  ^'sasjan''^  (Goth.).  _C/.  "setsen,"  "B«itz,"  possesion: 
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into  possession!  physical  delivery  (and  later  symbolical  deliver}'* 
investiture).^  They  have  been  extended  to  mean  the  situation  of 
the  man  who  has  received  a  thing,  the  fact  of  having  a  thing  at 
one's  disposal,  a  possession  in  general.^  The  owner,  the  possessor 
on  his  own  account,  but  without  the  right  of  ownership  0ike  the 
vendee  "a  non  domino ")»  the  simple  withholder  "alieno  nomine" 
(like  a  tenant,  or  a  depositary),  these  are  persons  whose  li^ts 
are  very  diverse,  and  who  can  all  have  the  tldng  at  their  disposal. 
These  persons  always  have  some  advantages  of  position;  one  is 
that  they  are  not  liable  to  be  deprived  without  a  judgment,  or,  at 
least,  due  form  of  law.'  But  sometimes  they  enjoy  other  advan- 
tages: (a)  a  better  position  in  a  suit  regarding  the  ownership/  pre- 
sumption of  ownership;  ^  (6)  special  actions  or  possowory  actionsi 
as  compared  with  the  action  for  real  property;  •  (c)  a  progresaon 
towards  the  acquisition  of  the  ownership.  How  does  it  happen 
that  such  effects  are  attributed  to  seisin,  that  is  to  say,  to  a  mere 
fact?  What  is  the  basis  of  the  protection  afforded  by  possession, 
according  to  the  expression  of  Ihering?  This  question  has  been 
answered  by  various  theories,  each  of  which  contains  a  part  of  the 
truth.  1st.  To  disturb  the  possessor  is  an  attack  on  public  order, 
an  offense  which  public  authority  was  compelled  to  restrain  as 
soon  as  it  was  strong  enough  to  prevent  individuals  from  taking 

Seisin."  The  copyholder  is  given  seisin  and  pays  for  it  a  toll  to  the  lord, 
also  called  ''saisine":  Beaumanoirf  27,  6;  see  Ragiieau.  —  "Gewere,''  from 
"vairan"  (GothO,  to  guarantee  (^Varantus"),  or  from  "varjan"  "vestirc," 
"prohibere."  —  The  terms  "possidere,"  "poooooaio/'  "tenere"  aid  not  cease 
to  be  made  use  of.  They  ended  by  prevailing  in  Italy  and  Spain,  where  they 
say  ''tenute,"  ''tenencia":  ''Siete  Part.,"  3,  2,  30,  in  opposition  to  "sefiorio 
dominium."  Example  in  PeriUe^  loc,  cU,  —  ''Possessio"  m  the  sense  of  land 
in  the  Capitularies:  807,  c.  2;  "L.  Longob.  Car.  M.,"  27.  Formuls:  "quicquid 
tenere  et  possidere  videor";  J.  d'/belin,  c.  152:  seisin  or  tenure. 

1  This  is  the  normal  meaning:  Du  Cangey  see  Sesire;  Dronhe.  '"I>adit. 
Fuldenses,"  I,  91,  92;  qf.  "Cap.,"  819,  6;  Sickd,  "Reg.  Karol.,'^  no.  335; 
Magna  Charta,  1215,  c.  9. 

s  Beaumanoir,  II,  p.  423,  ed.  Beugnot;  TfUfWiin,  "Textes,"  no.  125  (</. 
Index):  "vestiti  legaliter"  ("quieto  online,"  without  being  dlstuifoed); 
"L.  Feud.,"  2,  2. 

«  "Liut.,"  148;  "Bai.,"  16,  1:  "Burgy"  19,  2:  "Rib.,"  69,  8:  "Cap.," 
819,  9;  "Cm>.  Pip.,"  789,  14  (fine);  Wido,  6  (loss  of  the  right);  Bcr- 
taldo,  "Splendor  Consuet.  Venet.,"  88.  Cf.  Commentary  on  "Roth.," 
348. 

*  /.  d^Ihdin,  c.  64  ("Ass.  de  J6rus.,"  I,  p.  106).  As  to  the  joys  of  pofises- 
sion  ("beati  possidentes")  and  the  enumerations  of  the  old  authors,  </• 
Savignyf  op,  cit. 

*  "Bai.,"  16,  1;  "Burg.,"  19.  2;  "Liut.,"  148;  "L.  Feud.,"  1,  4,  1;  "SUt. 
Milan,"  1396,  10;  Vo^heri  (twelfth  century),  91;  J.  d'lbdin,  c.  67. 

*  In  Italy  the  distmction  between  the  possessory  action  and  the  action  for 
real  property  appeared  at  a  very  early  time:  "Form.  Roth.."  228;  "  Ariprand 
and  Albert,"  II,  52.    Customs  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteentn  centuries. 
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justice  into  th^  own  hands.^  2d.  Possession  is  an  advanced  stage 
of  ownership;  if  it  were  not  protected,  it  would  be  difficult  to  main- 
tarn  ownership.  The  first  of  these  theories  seems  to  correspond  with 
the  origin  of  the  protection  of  possession;  the  second  one  assumes 
it  to  have  arrived  at  a  more  advanced  stage  of  its  development. 
At  least,  this  rough  outline  is  suggested  by  the  study  of  the  history 
of  possessory  actions  in  the  old  French  law.  Created  with  the 
object  of  repression,  they  were  not  long  in  taking  on  a  new  char- 
acter, and  in  becoming  transformed  into  real  actions,  substitutes 
for  the  petitory  actions.  It  is  at  thb  time  especially  that  the 
possessory  action  had  a  vital  importance,  not  only  in  private 
law,  but  even  in  public  law:  ^  '^ possession  is  worth  a  great  deal  in 
France,"  says  Loysel,  *'  at  least,  as  long  as  there  is  a  right  of  owner- 
ship mmgled  with  it"  (740). 

§  260.  Canon  Law.'  —  As  far  as  possession  is  concerned,  the 
canon  legislation  departed  from  the  Roman  law  on  two  principal 
pobts:  in  that  which  concerns  qua^-possession,  and  in  that 
which  concerns  prevention  of  spoliation.  In  the  hands  of  the 
canonists  quasi-possession,  which  was  allowed  mth  fear  at  Rome 
for  a  few  rights,  is  extended  almost  indefinitely;  every  spiritual 
and  temporal  right  relative  to  persons  or  property  is  susceptible 
of  possession;  *  by  this  means  the  jurisdiction  of  the  classical 
tribunals  is  increased  and  the  absolute  moral  authority  of  the 
Giurch  is  declared.  From  the  time  of  the  Lower  Empire  special 
measures  have  to  be  taken  for  the  repression  of  violence;  the 
owner  who  by  force  takes  possession  of  his  property  which  is 
withheld  by  a  third  party,  and  thus  takes  justice  into  his 
own  hands,  is  compelled  to  restore  it;  he  loses  his  right  of  owner- 
ship by  way  of  penalty.*    Some  of  the  celebrated  interpreters  of 

>  Beaumanabr  takes  up  the  subject  of  novel  disseisin  after  having  dealt 
with  mjademeanors  and  larcenies,  after  which  he  passes  on  to  cheating  (c.  32). 
BlacksUme  alao  places  dispossession  among  torts.  Layad,  753.  Davot  tells  us 
that  in  his  time  (1677-1743)  the  fine  was  not  made  use  of;  they  were  satisfied 
with  condemning  a  man  to  pay  damages. 

*  For  example,  competence  of  the  Courts  of  the  Church. 

*  Manuals  of  the  canon  law.  On  the  doctrines  of  the  Romanists,  qf,  Du- 
9ttem6,  '"Thdse,"  1898,  p.  40;  Bruns,  "R.  d.  Bes./'  p.  103  ei  seq.  Notesontho 
"Siete  Part./'  Table,  see  "Possessio"  (bibl.). 

*  Cf,  post,  "nunuity  of  Seisins."  Offices,  ecclesiastical  dignities,  tithes, 
etc.:  '^Gr.  Cout.,"  p.  237  (justice);  255  (incorporeal  thin«»);  495  (franchises) 
et  seq,  —  Possession  of  status:  ''Possessio,  Conjugis  ex  Causa  Matrimonii," 


"de vi," 8, 4,  7;  "L.  Rom.  Wisig.,"  p.  131,  ©d.  AaeiUi  JBt^ni, '" ActioSpoUiJ" 
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the  Roman  law  have  even  thought  that  there  must  have  been 
created  an  action  ''momentarise  possessionis"  ^  in  order  better  to 
assure  the  protection  of  possession.  The  disorders  for  which  a 
remedy  had  to  be  found  from  the  time  of  the  Lower  Empire  only 
increased  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  Church  sought  to  fight 
against  them  by  the  ''remedium  spolii,"  a  prototype  of  the  pos- 
sessory action  designed  by  the  secular  law  (recovery  of  poesesmm), 
§  261.  Origin  of  the  "  Bemedium  SpoIiL"  —  The  effects  of  this 
institution  could  be  smnmed  up  in  the  maxim  ''spoliatus  ante 
omnia  restituendus."  ^  Originally  it  appeared  as  a  simple  incident 
to  criminal  procedure,  a  plea  in  bar:  the  bishop  who  was  de- 
prived of  his  see,  and  who  found  himself  under  the  weight  of  a 
criminal  accusation,  could  escape  from  any  judgment  before  being 
reinstated;  it  was  the  duty  of  the  judge  to  carry  out  the  reinstate- 
ment even  officially.'  Thus  the  "exceptio  spolii"  was  found  to  be 
created;  at  least,  it  was  based  upon  this  and  rapidly  generalized 
and  applied  to  the  laity  as  well  as  the  clergy,  to  civQ  proceedings 
as  well  as  criminal  procedings%^  From  a  simple  fonn  of  procedure 
relating  to  ecclesiastical  discipline  it  passed  to  the  rank  of  a  rem- 
edy  at  common  law.  The  practice  of  the  tribunals  of  the  Church 
took  a  step  in  advance  ^  at  a  very  early  period;  the  man  who  had 


p.  33  to  53  (and  on  the  Byzantine  law,  p.  75-112).   That  this  rule  was  not  for- 

§otten  may  be  inferred  from  the  mention  of  it  contained  in  the  Epitomes  of 
lie  "Breviary"  of  Alanc,  in  the/'Brachylogus,"  2,  11,  in  the  "Petrus,"  3. 

II.  —  The  Barbarian  law  was  limited  to  imposing  a  fine  upon  the  "invasor/ 
which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  sufficient:  "Liut.,"  148;  "Bai.,"  16;  "Burg." 
19;  "Cap.,"  819.  9;  789,  14;  Gloss,  on  "Roth.,''  348.  C/.  "Const.  Sic.,'^  I, 
29  (Fred!erick  II) .   Curious  question  in  the  "  Liber  Consuetud.,"  of  Milan,  1, 6. 

»  Ruffini,  p.  53. 

«  "False  Decretals,"  "Epist.  Eusebii,"  2».  §  12  {Hinichius,  p.  237).  C/. 
HinschiuSf  pp.  165,  214.  694,  731.  —  Reproduced  by  Gratian^  c.  1  to  4,  C, 

III,  qu.  1.  —  Sources:  (a)  "Epit.  Aegid.,  Paul,"  I,  7  (restitution  m  "integrum" 
for  fraud  or  mistake) ;  "  Concile  de  Lampsaque,"  364;  "  de  Rome,"  501. — Later 
texts:  Dig.  X,  2, 13;  "in  VL"  2,  5.  —  Commentators:  Tanerede,  "P.,"  2,  vol. 
9;  Hostiensia.  1,  2,  r.  "De  Causa  Possessionis  et  Proprietatis,  de  Restitutione 
Spoliatorum'';  O.  Durand,  "Specul.,"  4,  2.  —  Lancdot,  "Inst.,"  3,  10;  Pon- 
tanus,  "Tract.  111.  Jet.,"  XIV,  271;  Maasaen,  "Jahrb.  d.  Gem.  K.,"  1859; 
Ro88hirt,  "Gesch.  d.  R.  m  M.  A.,"  612;  Goecke'*De  Exo.  Spolii,"  1858;  P. 
Foumier,  "Officiality,"  p.  164;  Ruffini,  "Actio  Spolii,"  p.  141  to  252  (details 
as  to  the  ecclesiastical  discipline  previous  to  the  ninth  century.  The  "Piwudo- 
Isidore,"  Oratian).    See  also  Savigny,  §  48  e<  seq. 

*  Ruffini  was  credited  with  bringing  out  this  peculiarity.  Cf.  "Concile  de 
Paris,"  of  615,  o.  10,  according  to  SrunSf  "Canones  "  II,  267. 

*  Regulation  by  the  Decretal  "Frequens^"  1245,  Dig.  X,  2, 5^  1:  in  criminal 
matters  the  defense  may  be  offered  in  opposition  to  everyboidy ;  m  civil  matters 
onlv  to  the  despoiler. 

*  Ruffini  shows  that  the  leg^lation  of  the  Church  did  not  entirely  agree 
with  the  practice.  Oratian  did  not  admit  of  the  extension  which  was  given  by 
practice  to  the  c.  "Redintegranda"  (for  example,  its  application  to  the  laity 
and  to  all  sorts  of  possessions).    The  popes  were  inclined  rather  to  follow  his 
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been  dispossessed  was  authorized  to  d^m  restitution  by  means 
of  an  action  ("  condictio  ex  canone  redintegranda  ") ;  ^  the  existence 
of  the  action  was  justified  by  the  same  motives  as  was  that  of 
the  plea;  the  official  intervention  of  the  tribunals  led  to  its  ad* 
mission  and  the  Roman  procedure  of  possessory  prohibitions  did 
not  seem  to  differ  therefrom  to  an  appreciable  extent^ 

§  262.  The  Same.  —  The  "remedium"  which  was  finally  estab- 
lished consisted  of  two  methods:  the  action  and  the  plea  "ipolil/' 
Both,  as  their  essential  effect,  lead  to  the  re-establishment  of 
the  ''statu  quo  ante";'  this  is  the  object  which  is  striven  for 
and  the  only  means  which  seems  natural  for  the  prevention  of 
disseisin,  for  pecuniary  penalties  which  were  decreed  by  the  bar- 
barian laws  did  not  suffice;  as  long  as  the  despoiler  kept  the  prop- 
erty which  he  had  taken  he  was  satisfied  and  had  no  regret  at 
having  infringed  the  laws;  by  dispossessing  him  in  his  turn,  every 
pret^  for  violence  was  removed.  Thenceforth  the  requisite 
conditions  for  the  exercise  of  the  ''remedium"  were  very  exten- 
^ve:  (a)  the  disseisin  is  not  only  understood  to  apply  to  dis- 
possession by  force,  but  to  any  other  illegal  dispossession;  ^  (6) 

example  and  to  restrict  the  new  institution  which  a  more  profound  knowledge 
of  the  Roman  law  caused  them  to  look  upon  as  being  abusive.  See,  for  exam- 
ple, the  Decretal  "Sepe  Contin^t."  Nor  could  the  Romanists  favor  it  any 
more.  It  is  only  brought  up  once  in  the  writings  of  the  commentators  C'Qu^es- 
tiones''  by  Azan,  XI,  ed.  Landaberg),  BartSe  and  Bidde  only  mention  the 
Roman  prohibitions.  We  find  it  dealt  with,  on  the  other  hand,  mP.de  CaatrOf 
"Consil.,"  III.  29:  Dccit**,  etc.  See  especially  MenochiuSf  "De  Recuper. 
Po8s.  Remed.,"  XV  (restrictive  tendency);  Pontontw,  "Tract.  Univ.  Jur.,'* 
XIV.  f.  270  ("despolio."  opposite  tendency);  P.  de  rerarii*,  "Aurea  Prac- 
tica/*  1579;  Gui  Pape,  ^'In  Stat.  Delph^  si  quis  per  litteras.'' 

^  "Gloee,"  on  the  Decree,  c.  3,  0,  III,  q.  2.  —  They  saw  in  the  "actio 
6polii*'  or  "condictio  ex  can.  Redintegranda''  only  the  prohibition  "de  vi," 
fljui  it  was  an  the  more  willinsly  admitted  as  they  could  obtain  support  from 
the  '^  Const,  de  Th6od.  et  Valent.,"  which  pronounced  the  forfeiture  of  the 
property  against  the  "  invasor,"  upon  a  rescript  of  Hadrian  according  to  which 
the  question  of  violence  should  be  decidea  before  everjrthing  dse:  "Cod. 
Th^./'  9,  7,  2;  QuiU,  Durandj.  4.  2,  only  establidies  a  verbal  distinction  be- 
tween restitution  to  the  despouea  and  the  prohibition  "de  vi."  C/.  "Glose 
ad  Recup./'  s.  I,  1,  D.,  "de  vi,"  43,  15. 

*  C/.  the  **  wtptfilat**  of  the  Orientab:  l{i#ni,  p.  332,  and  part  2,  c.  1. 

'  Diff.  X,  13, 11.  A  mere  judgment  is  not  stmcient:  the  man  disseised  may 
demandthai  be  be  put  back  m  physical  possession  of  the  thing  which  has  been 
taken  away  from  hmi. 


^ possessioms''  naa  been  provi( 

"Cod.  Th&d.,"  4,  20, 6;  2. 1, 8;  "Cod.  Just.,"  3, 16, 1;  3, 6, 3;  8, 4, 8.  To  the 
ttme  effect  JA^ti^,  "FondementdelaProt.FoBS.,"p.  112.  Bouroarl,  "Thdee." 
P:  13S,  eriticiees  this  doctrine.  Ruffinij  p.  53.  — The  prohibition  "de  vi" 
differed  from  the  "remedium"  not  only  m  that  it  assumed  a  dispossession  by 
loite,  but  also  in  that  it  was  not  ^panted  in  the  case  of  movables  (qf.  D.,  "de 
^"  43, 16, 14,  a  text  which  deceived  the  canonists),  that  it  was  only  given 
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the  ^'remedium''  belongs  to  every  possessor,  whether  his  posses- 
sion be  lawful  or  unlawful,  yearly  or  not,  even  to  the  "preedo/' 
even  to  the  one  who  merely  withholds;  (c)  it  is  granted  for  eveiy 
species  of  thing,  corporeal  or  incorporeal,  movable  or  immovable; 

(d)  no  prescription  can  be  pleaded  against  the  man  disseised;^ 

(e)  nor  can  the  right  of  ownership  be  pleaded  against  him,  nor  can 
he  be  reproached  with  having  himself  conmiitted  a  disseisiQ;  (J) 
the  "remedium''  is  given  not  only  against  the  perpetrator  of  the 
disseisin,  but  even  against  his  assigns  and  against  the  purchaser 
in  good  faith.^ 

These  rules  are  undoubtedly  justified  by  the  condition  of  affairs 
in  the  Middle  Ages;  but  as  soon  as  the  pubUc  peace  was  better 
assured  they  were  quickly  restrained,  and  even  abandoned.  Thus 
the  man  disseised  was  not  given  restitution  when  he  had  been 
guilty  of  a  serious  crime;'  the  plea  of  "spolii"  was  forbidden  to 
be  interposed  in  dvil  matters  when  the  disseisin  was  due  to 
some  other  than  the  man  making  the  claim;  as  far  as  advantages 
were  concerned,  the  "possessio  colorata"  (by  title)  was  demanded; 
in  criminal  matters  the  plea  had  to  be  proved  within  fifteen 
days  under  penalty  of  forfeiture;  *  secular  legislation  only  pe^ 
mitted  it  to  be  taken  advantage  of  within  a  short  period;  ^  and, 
finally,  by  virtue  of  a  celebrated  Decretal  of  Innocent  III,  the 
Decretal  "Seepe  contingit,"  1215,  the  "spolii"  action  could  no 
longer  be  granted  against  third  parties  who  had  acted  in  good 
faith.*  It  is  true  that  practice  did  not  acconmnodate  itself  to  all 
these  changes,  and  that  it  clung  by  preference  to  the  old  rules.' 
But,  while  the  doctrine  underwent  these  modifications,  the  ec- 
clesiastical judges  were  deprived  of  the  cognizance  of  questions 

against  the  one  who  carried  out  the  despoiling,  that  it  was  not  aooorded  to  the 
possessor  proi>erl3r  so  called,  and,  finally,  that  proceedings  could  only  be  begun 
for  obtaining  it  within  a  short  delay. 

^  Or,  at  least,  no  prescription  of  less  than  thirty  years. 

*  ''Close,"  on  the  Decree:  ''Quilibet  possidens  poesit  conveniri,"  "Const 
Sic,"  I,  26:  "Sive  sciens,  sive  ignorans  per  quascumque  manus  poesessio  &m- 
bulaverit." 

*  OuiU,  Durand  points  out  twenty-three  cases  in  which,  as  an  exception, 
the  person  despoiled  does  not  obtain  restitution  (Z>ufiafid  oe  MaiJUaM),  CJ, 
P.  de  Fontaine8f  21,  50. 

«  "Sexte,"  2,  6, 1. 

*  Novel  disseisin:  40  davs  in  Palestine;  J.  d'lheUn,  I.  84;  a  dday  which 
varied  in  England,  Glamriuef  13,  32;  one  ^ear  and  one  oay  in  France  and  in 


80. 
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idatmg  to  possessioiL    Cognizanoe  was  taken  by  the  tribunals  of 
the  king/  or  ev^i  the  municipal  justices.^ 

§  263.  rrankiah  Period.'  —  Did  the  old  Germanic  law  recognize 
the  distinction  between  possession  and  ownership?  If  it  sprung, 
as  it  seems  to  have  done,  from  a  system  of  coUective  ownership 
of  the  ground,  the  temporary  right  which  was  given  the  family 
rather  than  the  individual  over  the  share  which  had  been  granted 
him,  resembled  possession  more  than  ownership;  but,  while 
abaDdoning  this  primitive  system,  they  passed  to  a  true  owner- 
ship, beside  which  the  fact  of  possession  had  no  very  great  im- 
portance in  the  law.  So  long  as  possessory  actions  were  not  known, 
—  and  th^  do  not  appear  in  the  Frankish  law,^  —  the  possessor 
had  no  other  advantage  excepting  that  he  played  the  part  of  de- 
fendant in  the  contest  over  the  ownership;  he  then  prevailed  over 
his  adversary,  not  escactly  because  of  his  possession,  but  because 
of  the  special  principles  of  the  theory  of  proofs;  it  was  sufficient 
in  order  to  enable  him  to  win  his  suit  that  he  should  swear  that  he 
justly  detained.^  In  order  to  ascertain  who  was  the  possessor, 
recourse  was  undoubtedly  had  first  of  all  to  the  simple  fact  of  the 
detention  without  disputing  it.*  But  it  seems  certain  that  proced- 
ure became  complicated  upon  this  point;  as  in  the  old  Roman  law, 
there  took  place,  as  an  incident  in  litigation  concerning  owner- 
ship, a  preliminary  discussion  on  the  question  of  possession  to 
determine  the  status  of  the  parties.^  The  documents  are  not  suf- 
ficiently precise  to  admit  of  our  knowing  how  the  question  was 
settled  as  to  detail.^  It  seems  that  possession,  in  order  to  giVe  a 
man  the  status  of  defendant,  could  not  be  violent '  or  uncertain  ;^^ 

1  BoU  of  Martin  V,  1428;  Loysd,  752. 

'  ''Cout.  de  Toulouse."  1, 25:  the  complainant  majr  overthrow  the  ''ezceptio 
ipolii,"  vrblctt  is  pleadea  againfit  him  by  a  mere  denial,  by  saying  that  he  has 
not  despoiled  the  defendant. 

'  8ee  especially  HeusUry  ''Gewere,"  pp.  1  to  106. 

*  HUbneTj  "Immobiliarprocess,"  p.  51.  If  one  admits  that  the  early  law 
onlv  reoogDued  actions  "ex  delicto,"  the  distinction  between  the  action  for 
reu  property  and  the  action  for  possession  could  not  be  conceived  of.  It 
only  betSmae  possible  to  make  this  distinction  when  procedure  lost  its  penal 
chaneter. 

>  "Inst.  Just.,"  4, 15,  4;  "Bai.,"  16;  Rozikre,  no.  487,  488;  HtAer,  IV,  282, 
n.  44:  "L.  Feud.,"  4, 1.    Cf.  Champeaux,  p.  334. 

*  The  imputation  ''malo  ordine  poesides"  implies  a  possession  based  upon 
a  tort:  "Form.  Sen.,"  7,  etc. 

'  "Gapit.,"  819,  c.  4;  Muraiari,  "Ant.  Ital.,"  1, 973:  D.  FoiMstte,  I,  no.  5,  a. 
783;  PoUoek  and  MaiOand,  II,  47:  qf.  ChampeauXf  p.  339. 

>  lie  year's  delay  seems  to  nave  been  required:  "Cap.  Laogob.,"  825^ 
c  11:  Pertz,  I,  252.    C/.,  however,  Oiaawn,  op.  dL 

*  ''Cap.,"  820,  1. 

'*  That  10  to  say,  "alieno  nomine." 
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• 

it  could  be  held  by  various  titles,  for  ezampley  as  owneri  or  aimpiy 
as  usufructuary;  ^  it  resulted  from  occupation,  from  delivery,  or 
from  inheritance.'  The  Barbarian  law  here  presents,  as  it  were, 
the  outline  of  the  regulation  admitted  by  later  legislation. 

§  264.  Feudal  Period.*-:- From  the  tenth  to  the  twelfth  cen- 
turies no  important  changes  ae^  to  have  taken  place.  The 
French  seisin,  the  German  "Grewere,''  give,  as  they  did  in  the 
past,  to  the  man  who  is  invested  with  them,  the  power  of  repd- 
ling  disseisors  ^  by  means  of  force,  which  is  an  advantage  in  the 
suit  for  real  property;  *  and  they  also  give  him  the  right  to  have 
hb  possession  recognized  on  the  occasion  of  this  action.*  This  is 
simply  an  incident,  from  which  possessory  actions  have  not  yet 
been  evolved.  The  Customary  German  law  ranains  in  this  stage 
of  evolution.'    This  was  not  so  with  regard  to  the  Anglo-Norman 

^  Numerous  texts  speak  of  "Tcstire  in  benefido,  sub  oeosu."  The  tenant 
at  will  is  not  an  uncertiun  withholder  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word;  thus 
he  has  the  seisin,  which  does  not  prevent  the  owner  from  also  having  a  seisin 
on  his  paxt  over  the  same  piece  of  land  by  rif^t  of  ownership;  all  the  more  did 
he  have  it  when  his  lands  were  cultivated  by  slaves  or  fanners  (although  the 
texts  speak  of  slaves  invested  with  a  farm  and  the  necessary  implements  for 
cultivating  it;  c/.  ''mansi  vestiti/'  "absi''):  D.  Bouquet,  VUL  621;  D.  VaisietU, 
no.  127:  "Cart,  de  Savigny  "  no.  434:  "de  St.  Victor/'  I,  77,  etc.;  Ha^miin, 
''Syst.  Bearb.  d.  in  Meichelbeck  ent.  tJrk./'  p.  189. 

'  D,  VaisaeUe,  no.  16.  C/.  Champeaux,  p.  255.  As  to  hereditary  sdain,  see 
documents  cited  infra. 

I9ei$eq,;  "Et. 
Beaunumair,  c.  32; 
L9,  p.  231  ;B(mtefic, 

I,  31;  Masuer,  t.  10  and  11  (matters  in  suit  relating  to  real  property  and  in 
possessory  action);  J.  d^Ihdin,  c.  64,  151;  Loyad,  740;  Buche,  op,  ciL  —  C/. 
J.  Faure,  "Inst.  s.  les  Interdits";  "Fors  de  B^am,"  p.  165  (ed.  Mazure),— 
Choice  of  texts  in  Henrion  de  Paneey^  "Gomp.  des  Juges  de  Paix,"  p.  104  (in 
his  ''(Euvres  Judiciaires")- — And  Cfuilhiennoz,  "finqudtes  et  Proods,^'  pp.  232, 
285,  419,  438,  455,  618. 

«  Beawkanoir,  32,  24, 27;  ''T.  A.  C,  Norm.,"  19,  77;  I^oysel,  741.  Theman 
despoiled  had  not  only  a  right  to  repel  force  bv  foro^  but  also  the  ric^t  of 
takmg  back  his  property  within  a  year  and  a  day,  according  to  the  German 
books  of  Customs  (''Sachsensp.,"  II,  44. 1;  ''Schwabensp.."  50,  209;  Heuder. 

II,  37;  Brune,  360),  provided  tnat  it  had  not  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  third 
person. 

•  ''Gr.  Cout.  de  Fr.,"  II,  19,  p.  232;  Statute  of  Milan,  1396,  10:  <'ez  pos- 
sessione  prasumatur  quis  abere  oominium." 

•  P.  de  Fantainee,  21,  9  et  eeq,;  22,  9;  "  Jostice,"  19,  42,  2;  Glanmtte,  1,  7.— 
A  sort  of  "missio  in  possessionem"  of  the  complainant  in  the  procedure  when 
there  is  a  default.  —  In  the  procedure  when  there  is  a  defense  there  is  no  dis- 
tinction made  between  the  action  for  real  propertv  and  the  action  for  possession 
in  France  any  more  than  in  Germany;  there  is  onl^  one  proceeding  in  whidi  the 
first  thing  is  to  ascertain  who  has  the  possession  m  order  to  give  thepossessor 
the  advantage  of  being  allowed  to  prove  it:  />.  MarthUy  ''Ampl.  0>11.,"  II, 
362  (iti  114^;  D.  Calmet,  IV,  471  On  1071).  On  the  German  law:  Heuder, 
op,  cU^'  SchroedeTj  704,  n.  44. 

'  Tne  State  did  not  have  sufScient  strength  to  create  these  institutions, 
as  had  been  done  in  France  and  Normandy.    However,  after  the  thirteenth 
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and  Frendi  law;  the  fonner  towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tuiy,  the  latter  during  the  course  of  the  thirteenth,  break  away 
from  the  old  condition  of  affairs.  The  possessory  action  becomes 
detached  from  the  petitory  action  for  title;  ^  particular  forms  of 
action  are  created,  —  possessory  aeticms,  which  are  more  expe* 
ditious  and  less  dangerous  than  suits  for  the  title; '  they  serve, 
as  did  the  Roman  interdicts,  to  recover  or  to  preserve  posses- 
miJ  The  action  for  the  title  r^nains  for  the  man  who  has 
neglected  to  make  use  of  the  possessory  action;  ^  the  pleas  drawn 
from  the  actions  for  title  cannot  be  set  up  i^gainst  the  man  who 
brings  suit  for  possession.^  The  minor  cannot  act  '"de  jure''  or 
"de  proprietate,"  but  he  is  capable  of  bringing  the  possessory 
action.*  The  distinction  is  marked,  even  in  matters  of  juris* 
diction;  the  possessory  action  is  reserved  for  the  tribunals  of  the 
duke  in  Normandy,  for  the  tribunals  of  the  king  in  France, 
whereas  the  action  for  title  can  appertain  to  the  sagniorial  or 
ecclesiastical  tribunals.^ 

oentuiy  we  find  here  and  there  a  suggestion  of  this  sort  of  action.  Recourse 
to  a  jury  of  ndghbors  to  discover  who  has  the  possession:  ''Vetus  Auctor/' 

*  p.  de  Fontaines,  p.  232:  "saisine,"  "fons  de  querele,*'  ''principal  querele"; 
"T.  A.  C,  Norm.,"  76.  78,  etc.;  "Sum.  Norm.,"  2,  66,  2;  BracUm,  1,  4,  3;  3,  4, 
7,  etc.:  Beaumanoir,  6,  4;  32,  30;  "Joetice,"  12,  26,  3;  "Gr.  Gout,  de  Fr.,'' 
pp.  350,  629,  etc. 

'  J.  tribeUn,  64^  mentions  the  action  of  novel  disseisin,  which  corresponds 
lo  the  "actio  spolu"  of  the  canon  law  and  the  compulsory  action,  wmeh  is 
purely  penal,  it  does  not  seem  that  the  complaint  had  yet  found  a  place  in 
the  law  of  the  Assises:  G2aMan,"N.R.H.,"  1890, 606.  Cl  "Et.de  St.  Louis," 
n,  7:1, 69. 

*  Effects:  a  full  restoration  to  seisin,  and  restitution  of  the  issues.  C/. 
especially  Beaumanoir.  —  Let  us  observe  that  the  possessor  in  good  faith  ob- 
tains the  issues  for  himself:  P.  de  Fontaines,  21,  9;  Beaumanoir,  32, 13;  Loysd^ 
743. 

*  "Salva  queetione  proprietalas":  "T.  A.  C,  Norm.,"  76,  2  and  3;  77,  3: 
81.  2;  "Stat.  Norm.,"  H^amjfc.,  II,  38;  "Etabl.,"  p.  66;  "Olim,"  I,  pp.  4,  76, 
288,  356,  462,  476,  616,  642;  II,  pp.  68, 67,  72, 112,  162,  etc.  P.  de  Fontaines, 
p.  267:  loss  of  seisin  for  failure  to  prove  one's  case,  but,  conversely,  when  one 
beginB  by  the  action  for  real  propd*ty  one  is  not  idlowed  then  to  proceed  with 
the  action  for  possession.  Bractan,  5, 11;  "Anc.  Us.  d'Artois."  20,  29  e<  seq,; 
Destnares,  300;  "Gr.  Gout.,"  p.  267;  Masuer,  10, 2:  one  cannot  begin  the  action 
for  real  property  and  the  action  for  possession  at  the  same  time.  Boutaric, 
I,  31  fp.  196):  the  judgment  in  the  case  of  the  possessory  action  should  be 
carriea  out  entirely  before  one  passes  to  the  action  lor  real  property:  ef,  "  Siete 
Part.  "32  28.  «-    ^     ^     ^ 

» '^'Arwflt.  Scac.,"  Wamk.,  II,  76;  "Etabl.,"  p.  123;  "Olim,"  I,  462,  no. 
16;  494,  no.  13,  etc.  The  nearest  heur  against  whom  his  adversary  pleads  his 
Qualitv  of  donee  obtains  the  seidn  "et  ae  proprietate  fiat  jus  coram  domino 
leodah." 

*  "T.  A.  C.,  Norm.,"  78, 1,3. 

»  "T.  A.  G.,  Norm.,"  ^,  2;  68;  P.  de  Fontaines,  32, 17;  "OUm,"  1, 462, 16; 
W7.  8:  n,66, 10;  iOS,  20.  etc.  Cf.  I,  814,  2,  881,  38;  II,  79,  6;  166,  7;  "Stil! 
ParV'  1, 18,  26.    "Gfar.  Gout.,"  p.  240,  263:  ohaige  only  by  the  royal  judge: 
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§  265.  The  Seisin  belongs  to  the  man  who  enjoys  the  use  of  a 
piece  of  property  or  exerdses  some  right  over  it  on  hb  o?ni  ac- 
count.^ Thus  we  find  the  characteristic  double  eloneot  of  Roman 
possession,  the  "corpus"  and  the  "animus/'  the  fact  and  the  in- 
tention. It  is  true  that  sdbin,  not  corresponding  to  ownership 
alone,  as  did  possesaon  in  Rome,  the  "animus"  and  the  "co^ 
pus"  must  be  understood  in  a  broader  maimer;  but  it  cannot  be 
said  that  they  have  changed  their  nature.'  The  one  who  detains 
for  another  has  not  the  seisin,  —  at  least,  as  a  general  rule;  it  still 
ranains  with  the  owner,  as  it  does  wh^i  he  has  his  land  culti- 
vated by  workmen  or  servants.'  Moreover,  distinctions  here  be- 
come necessary;  the  same  person  can  withhold  at  the  same  time 
on  his  own  account  and  for  somebody  else;  he  can  have  the  sdsin 
as  far  as  hb  own  right  is  concerned  and  not  as  far  as  somebody 
else's  ri^t  is  concerned.  In  such  a  case  as  this  two  seisins  will 
exist  at  the  same  time  with  regard  to  the  same  piece  of  property. 
Sometimes,  instead  of  two,  there  will  be  three  or  more.  The  fief 
gives  us  an  example  of  this  series  of  simultaneous  seisins:  the  lord 
who  has  granted  it,  the  vassal  who  has  received  it,  and  who  in 
his  turn  has  the  land  cultivated  by  a  copyholder,  the  copyholder 
who  leases  it  out  to  the  tenant,  have  eadi  one  a  s^sin;  for  each 
one  of  them  the  seisin  is  the  exercise  of  his  own  particular  rights,^ 

Matuer,  XI,  60,  75  (privilege  for  the  action  of  simple  seisin).  ''lib.  pnt 
Remensis."  p.  187;  "Ord./'  1539,  Art.  49:  G.  Pape,  q.  1;  Loyid,  752. 

^  Cf.  the  Geimaa  fomiula:  "Gut  im  Nut  und  Qelde  hat":  "SachaeDsp. 
Lehnrecht,"  14,  1;  PoUock  and  MaiOand,  XL  32;  Beaumanair,  34,  13;  "Gr. 
Gout,  de  fV.,"  252;  "L.  d.  Drois,"  630;  Loym,  749, 765.  Numerous  exampleB 
in  the  "Olim,"  seisin  of  the  right  of  hunting:  1, 425;  II,  175;  of  a  tithe:  1, 743; 
of  a  right  to  administer  justice:  I,  984,  etc. 

>  According  to  Heualar,  the  main  difference  between  Roman  possesBion 
and  the  Germanic  "Gewere"  would  consist  in  the  fact  that  the  lonner  as- 
sumed the  "animus  domini,"  whereas  the  second  belonged  to  whoever  hid 
the  use  of  a  piece  of  property  or  of  a  right  ("animus possidendi").  Hub  is 
an  extension  of  the  idea  of  possession,  an  extension  which  is  so  natural  that  it 
had  already  half  taken  i>lace  at  Rome  (quasi  possession)  and  it  became  com- 
plete in  the  Middle  Ages  in  the  common  Roman  law  and  in  the  eanon  law.  C/. 
m  the  foimulsB  (" Roi.,"  142, 152,  etc.):  "poesidere  jure  proprietario,  sub usa 
benefido,  usufructario  online." 

*  He  who  disseises  the  serf  disseises  his  lord,  which  does  not  prevent  two 
serfs  from  disputinswith  each  other  tiie  seisin  of  their  holdings. 

*  "Gr.Gout.  deFr.,"p.  235:  seisin  of  the  usufructuary;  p.  239:  thevsBBsl 
can  bring  complaint  against  his  lord;  p.  248:  seisin  of  the  farm  tenant  vfao 
had  still  four  yean  left  to  hold  the  land  and  idiom  a  new  purchaser  wished  to 
expd;  p.  756:  between  lord  and  subject  there  can  be  no  traqiasB.  Bemh 
manairf  32,  8:  "for  many  reasons  may  the  lord  take  that  which  is  held  from 
him."    If  the  possessory  action  is  refused  him  the  subject  may  proceed  m 


another  manncor  before 'the  sogniorial  court.  Cf.  Mamer^  XI,  15,  22,  49. 
Beaumanair,  32, 13,  gives  the  farm  tenant  ihe  aoUon  of  novel  disseisin  against 
the  lessor;  thus  he  recognises  that  the  farm  tenant  has  a  tnia  seislB  for  the 
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§  266.  The  8«isin  is  Aeqiiirod,  on  principle,  by  the  taking  of 
physical  possession:  occupation  with  regard  to  ''res  nullius/'  de- 
livery with  rq;ard  to  things  which  have  already  been  appropri- 
ated, taking  into  possession  regularly  carried  out  by  some  one 
who  merdy  exercises  a  ri^t  (for  example,  by  virtue  of  a  judg- 
ment).^ Having  sprung  "a,  non  domino,"  deliveiyi  however,  con- 
fers seisin;  *  but  upon  one  condition  in  the  old  law,  that  is,  that 
there  has  been  an  investiture  or  giving  of  sasin  by  the  lord,  — 
in  other  words,  that  it  has  be«i  regular.  In  time  this  requirement 
disappeared,  as  we  shall  see,  with  regard  to  the  transfer  of  owner- 
ship.' Taking  into  possession  "vi  aut  dam"  only  ^ves  rise  to  a 
defective  seisin,  which  b  not  efficacious  or  has  limited  conse- 

purpoee  of  proteeting  his  right  over  the  land,  and  it  b  to  be  notioed  that  here 
he  is  dealing  with  a  lease  for  a  term  and  not  a  lease  for  life,  —  a  case  in  which 
the  doubt  could  not  have  arisen.  According  to  BracUm,  the  tenant  for  a 
tenn  has  a  special  kind  of  action,  whereas  the  assbe  of  novel  disseisin  is  re- 
served for  the  lessor.  Pollock  and  MaiUandy  II,  36.  As  to  these  simultane* 
cus  sdsins  and  the  difficulties  to  which  their  existence  c^ves  rise,  Heuder.  II, 

Si; 


and  the  sequestrator  at  Rome. 

*  "Gr.  Gout,  de  Fr.,"  IL  19  (p.  231). 

'  Beaumanovrf  51, 18.  The  seisin  is  justified  bv  the  regularity  of  the  deed, 
at  least  in  ai)pearance.  The  purchaser  in  good  faith  had,  moreover,  advantages 
of  prescription.  As  to  the  purchaser  in  bad  faith  his  seisin  mig^t  have  been 
ooDsiderea  as  defective,  but  bad  faith  cannot  be  presumed:  if  there  is  no 
SKgnvating  circumstance,  no  offense  or  complicity  in  offense,  he  has  the  same 
advantage  as  the  purchaser  in  (^ood  faith.  The  texts  of  the  thirteenth  century 
do  not  formally  provide  for  thus  case,  because  good  faith  is  assumed. 

^ '  One  can  say  there  is  no  seisin  (that  is  to  say,  no  possessory  actions,  etc.) 
without  a  ^ving  of  seisin  by  the  lord  or  by  the  law  (or  without  possession  for 
a  year,  which  was  the  equivalent  of  this  miving  of  sdan:  "  L.  d.  Drois,"  8  712; 
later  on  possession  for  ten  years:  Loym,  748).  The  taking  of  possession  is 
only  regular  on  condition  of  the  intervention  of  the  lord  or  tne  judge:  if 
this  is  lacking  the  protection  offered  by  the  possessory  action  is  denied  (cf., 
however,  '' Recovery  of  Possession").  But  from  the  fact  that  there  can  be 
DO  seisin  without  a  lawful  giving  of  sdsin,  it  does  not  follow  that  seisin  is 
acquired  through  the  mere  fact  of  the  conferring  of  seisin;  this  is  an  unsettled 
Question  and  one  which  cannot  be  answered  by  the  similarity  of  the  words, 
'^saisine,"  ''ensaisinement'':  As  to  this,  "  Jostice,"  2,  1,  1;  12,  6,  26;  "Gout. 
Not.,"  53;  72:  Demares,  62,  185,  180:  BoiUaric,  I,  43;  Vann,  "Arch.  14g.  de 
Reims,"  1, 675. 061;  Beaumanoir,  30, 38;  6, 4;  De  Parieu,  p.  76.  —  Moreover,  in 


lord  was  gfven  up  m  the  case  of  copvholds:  "He  does  not  take  seism  who 
does  not  wish  to."  LoyseL  745,  746:  "  Taking  possession  in  fact  is  equivalent 
to  seifliiL"  that  is  to  sajy,  tnat  taking  possession  in  fact  is  worth  just  as  much 
as  the  old  living  of  seism  by  the  lord  which  was  formerly  in  use;  the  owner- 
ahip  is  acquired  in  either  case.  With  regard  to  fiefs,  on  the  contrary,  the 
Qeoessity  for  conferring  of  seisin  by  the  lord  continued  lon^;  in  its  absence. 
Bays  the  "Gr.  Gout.,  p.  233,  seisin  is  neither  acquired  m  law  nor  in  fact; 
tM  purchaser  Is  not  the  owner  and  cannot  bring  the  action  for  possessioxi 
(even  if  there  has  been  a  feigned  delivery). 
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quences;  ^  but  this  original  defect  is  capable  of  disappearing;  ^  as 
soon  as  the  possession  ceases  to  be  disturbed,  as  soon  as  it  takes 
place  publicly  to  everybody's  knowledge,  the  demands  of  the 
texts  which  are  constantly  speaking  of  peaceful  seisin  are  sati&* 
fied; '  the  defect  of  uncertainty,  on  the  contrary,  does  not  disap- 
pear with  time;  a  change  of  tide  would  be  necessary.^ 

§  267.  Seisin  under  Law,^  which  is  independent  of  any  phys- 
ical taking  into  possession  of  an  object,  of  any  exercise  of  a  right, 
only  exists  in  a  very  exceptional  manner:  (d)  for  the  benefit  of 
the  possessor  unlawfully  deprived,  and  who  is  considered  as  still 
being  legally  sased;  ^  (b)  for  the  benefit  of  the  heir  from  the 
time  of  the  death  of  the  ''de  cujus";  ^  (c)  for  the  benefit  of  the 
vendee,  who  has  received  the  seigniorial  or  judicial  investiture 
in  a  symbolical  manner  (delivery  by  the  rod) ;  •  (cO  for  the  benefit 

^  BeawnanoiTf  32,  23:  the  thief  has  the  seisin  and  may  demand  to  be 
reseised  "before  anything  else  is  done/'  although  he  may  have  to  incur  the 
penalty  of  death.  Cf.  31,  3:  he  is  seised  and  possessed  of  the  thing  stolen: 
P.  de  ForUainea,  p.  204  (we  make  use  of  this  right) :  seisin  of  theft  (seisin 
based  upon  a  tort):  Guilhiermoz,  p.  286:  possa^on  based  on  distraint. 

*  '^Jostioe/'p.  271:  to  hold  a  year  and  a  da^  without  dispute;  Beaumanoir, 
32,  2 :  to  have  tne  seisin  for  a  year  and  a  day  m  peace. 

'  The  texts  do  not  pronounce  themselves  cat^orioally  dther  upon  the  ab- 
solute or  relative  character  of  defects  of  possession  or  upon  the  question  of 
knowing  if  they  are  cleared  off  by  lapse  of  time.  They  seem  to  look  upon 
these  defects  as  absolute,  and  as  odng  of  such  a  nature  that  they  coula  be 
offered  in  opposition  by  everybody,  and  not  only  by  the  person  injured,  etc. 
In  fact,  the  restriction  "ab  adversario"  plays  no  part  here.  C/.,  moreover, 
hereafter  the  distinction  between  the  complaint  and  the  recovery  of  posses- 
sion: Potkier,  no.  17;  Dunod,  "Prescr.,"  p.  18  (ed.  1753).  OuUhiemMf 
"Enqu^tes,"  p.  288,  no.  56:  1st,  one  complains  "de  novitate,"  that  is  to  say, 
of  a  recent  disturbance;  the  complainant  will  only  be  heard  if  he  has  been 
disturbed  within  less  than  a  year;  if  he  allows  his  adversaiy  to  remain  in  pos- 
session for  a  year  and  a  day  he  mil  be  defeated,  although  he  may  set  up  that 
this  possession  was  defective;  2d,  one  acts  "simpliciter  de  possessione  ,  the 
man  succeeds  who  proves  that  he  has  possessed  the  property  for  the  longest 
time  ^'nec  vi,  nee  clam,  neo  precario.''  No.  59:  '' Aui  mcimt  quod  qui  cadit 
anovitate  .  .  .  cadit  etiam  a  possessione  simplici"  (an  Order  to  the  contrary 
in  1340).  Post,  "Action  of  Simple  Seisin."  —  See  as  to  the  existing  law: 
Oarsonnetf  I,  p.  588. 

'  Beaumanoir,  32,  13,  14.  On  the  expression,  "withholdere  at  will,"  cf, 
"Cod.  Just.,"  7,  39,  2.  —  Oarsonnei,  I.  p.  585,  n.  18. 

»  The  expression,  "Seisin  at  law,"  is  found  in  the  "Gr.  Cout.,"  as  con- 
trasted with  seisin  in  fact  or  physical  detention.  Cf,,  "Poesessio  redus  civilis" 
of  the  old  Romanists,  and  'Udeelle  Gewere"  of  the  modem  Gksrmans. 

*  This  seisin  can  be  opposed  to  everybody  without  distinction,  in  the  same 
way  as  ordinary  seisin,  and  not  only  to  certain  persons  (for  example,  to  the 
"dejiciens"). 

\  Before  he  shall  have  taken  possession  himself  of  the  property  of  the  in- 


possession;  investiture  is  after  all  only  a  delivery.    Cf.  Ferritre,  see  "Poss. 
Feinte." 
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of  the  man  to  whom  the  judgment  gives  the  possession  of  a  piece 
of  land  before  he  has  actually  entered  into  possession  of  it.^  That 
the  possession  should  have  belonged  to  the  two  fonner,  that  is 
to  say,  to  the  heir  ^  .and  the  possessor  who  has  been  deprived,  is 
something  which  cannot  be  doubted;  the  books  are  as  specific  as 
possible  upon  this  point,  and  lU'gent  motives  of  practical  utility 
justify  this  explanation.  As  to  those  who  could  only  invoke  a 
feoffment  or  a  judgment  without  physical  taking  into  possession, 
th^r  had  the  right  of  acquiring  the  seisin  and  of  taking  possession; 
but  one  asks  oneself  if  they  were  allowed  to  make  use  of  the  posses- 
sory actions  before  any  taking  into  possession,  and  if  they  could 
plead  that  they  were  seised.  This  would  seem  logical,  because  a 
transfer  of  ownership  for  their  benefit  takes  place,  and  the  pre- 
tended delivery  of  which  this  is  the  effect  ought  to  transfer  the 
possession  at  the  same  time  as  it  reduced  the  grantor  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  withholder  ''alieno  nomine."  Such  is  indeed  the  solu- 
tion which  seems  to  have  prevailed,'  but  our  sources  are  far  from 
being  as  explicit  with  regard  to  these  cases  as  they  are  with  re- 
gard to  the  preceding  ones.^ 

1  This  last  case  is  the  most  doubtful  one,  and  it  is  perhtms  the  one  which 
is  contemplated  by  the  "L.  d.  Dioiz/'  f  280:  Gut  Pape,  *'Id.  Stat.  Delph.," 
loccU. 

*  The  rule,  '^Le  mort  saisit  le  vif "  (the  dead  gives  seisin  to  the  living)  was 
more  efficacious  with  regard  to  copyholds  than  it  was  with  regard  to  fiefs. 
The  seigniorial  giving  of  seisin  was  entirely  done  awajr  with  as  far  as  copy- 
holds were  concerned;  on  the  other  hand,  the  lord  is  seised  of  the  fief  before 
the  heir,  but  the  latter  has  a  right  to  deinand  the  investiture  upon  condition 
of  swearing  fealty  and  homage;  he  cannot  take  possession  before  investiture 
under  penalty  of  a  fine:  ''Gr.  Ck)ut.  de  Fr./'  p.  234.  C/.  "Ajsa.  de  Jdrus./' 
1, 227,  ed.  B.;  ''Regiam.  Mai.,"  3,  28^  1.  —  In  the  Enf^hsh  law  seisin  in  law 
as  contrasted  with  seisin  in  deed,  takmg  of  possession  m  fact.  Post,  "  Writs 
of  Entry." 

*  Laurihty  on  "Paris,"  06:  in  order  to  bring  the  complaint  one  must  have 
the  seisin,  and  in  order  to  have  the  seisin  one  must  have  been  in  possession 
for  a  year  and  a  day,  unkss  one  has  been  given  seisin  by  the  lord  from  whom 
the  thing  in  dispute  is  held,  for  the  seisin  given  by  the  lord  is  equivalent  to 
that  acquired  by  the  year  and  a  day,  qf.  OuUkiermog,  '^Enqudtes,"  p.  233; 
Gvi  Pape,  q.  22  (HotHenaia,  post),  101,  415. 

^  In  support  of  this  very  much  contested  thecnry  one  can  invoke  the  maadm, 
"Le  mort  saisit  le  vif."  By  this  means  it  is  demred  to  place  the  heir  in  the 
position  where  he  would  find  himself  if  he  had  been  invested  or  ^ven  the  seisin 
by  Uie  lord.  As  it  is  certain  that  the  heir  acquires  the  ownership  and  the  pos- 
session at  one  and  the  same  time,  it  i^ould  be  the  same  for  any  assignee  who 
had  received  the  investiture  from  the  lord.  The  more  he  joins  the  possession 
of  his  grantor  to  his  own,  the  more  the  seisin  in  law  completes  this  advantage 
without  difficulty,  owing  to  the  idea  of  the  agreement  for  possession  in  lieu  of 
deliveiy ;  the  important  partplayed  by  this  in  matters  of  transfer  of  ownership 
we  are  well  aware  of:  '^N.  R.  H.,"  1801^  176.  —  The  question,  nevertheless, 
encounters  manjr  difficulties.  Hewler  cites  to  the  contrary  a  passage  from 
the  "L.  d.  Droiz,"  f  280.  He  argues  from  various  passjagee  of  the  ''Gr. 
Cout.,"  p.  231:  occupation^  ddivery  in  fact;  p.  283,  denies  seisin  through 
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§  268.  Yaady  PoisMiioii.^  —  TowBids  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century  there  took  place  a  remarkable  modification  in  the  pos- 
sessory theory:  a  year's  possession  alone  was  taken  into  considera- 
tion, or  pretty  nearly  so; '  under  the  name  of  setriUf  or  true  tmtti, 
it  was  contrasted  with  mere  possession  or  detention.'  PossessioQ 
led  to  seisin  by  a  sort  of  prescription,  to  ownership  by  a  longer 
prescription.  In  both  cases  the  ''accessio  possessionum"  of  the 
Roman  law  was  admitted;  the  assign  was  authorized  to  join  to 
his  possession  that  of  hb  assignor,  so  as  to  ccmiplete  the  period  of 
one  year.^  Thus  seisin  appeared  like  a  real  right  which  could  be 
set  up  against  everybody,  a  sort  of  inferior  ownership.    The  result 

poesession  "et  non  e  oontrario."  C/.  Beaumanoir,  2,  8  and  17;  20,  2;  32, 24; 
the  first  of  these  passages  seems  to  him  to  support  the  opinion  pointed  out 
in  the  text,  and  thus  perhaps  explains  the  L.  d.  Drois."  Acoording  to 
Heudtr,  the  giving  of  seian  by  the  lord  or  the  giving  of  seisin  at  law  nad 
no  effect  excepting  from  the  point  of  view  of  ownership:  ''Sachsensp./' 
34,  3;  "Anc.  Us.  d^lrtoia,"  24,  5  to  12;  "Cout.  Not.,"  124;  "L.  d.  Drou," 
712.    The  Romanists  commonly  admitted  that  possession  was  not  ac- 

2uired  by  investiture  ''in  absentia  rm":  ''Siete  Part.,"  IV,  26,  4  (notes); 

^  As  to  the  delay  of  a  year  and  a  day,  d,  post,  "Complaint,"  "Prescrb- 
tion,"  "Repurchase,"  etc.  —  According  to  CfUuson,  "N.  R.  H.,"  1800, 694,  the 
seisin  for  a  year  and  a  dav  already  existed  with  a  certain  general  character 
durins  the  Frankish  perioa;  from  there  it  must  have  been  transmitted  to  the 
feudal  period  and  have  been  admitted  in  various  countries  from  Italy  even  to 
the  Scandinavians.  —  In  support  of  this  opinion  one  can  dte  remarkahle 
cases  of  the  application  of  the  delav  of  a  vear:  TacUua,  "Germ.,"  26:  "arva 
per  annos  mutant";  "L.  Sal.,"  45  (47),  "de  migrantibus"  (he  who  has  estab- 
lished himself  in  a  village  cannot  be  expeQed  therefrom  upon  the  request  of 
one  of  the  inhabitants  at  the  end  of  a  year's  sojourn).  "Cap.,"  825, c.  U  (I, 
331) :  preference  for  the  man  who  has  nad  possession  for  a  year  and  a  day  in 
the  case  of  two  successive  sales.  —  But  the  mention  of  the  Year's  delay  can 
be  reduced  to*  about  this.  It  is  difficult  to  maintain  thenceforth  that  it  was 
generally  made  use  of.  More  likely  a  custom  came  to  be  established  which 
became  fixed  and  generahxed  later  on.  Cf,  "Charte  de  Larris,"  ed.  Pfou, 
note  on  Art.  27:  GuUhiermoZf  "Enqudtes,"  p.  287. 

*  In  the  "  L.  Feud.,"  there  is  a  question  sometimes  of  yearly  pooDeaoion  and 
sometimes  of  "longa  possessio,"  and  sometimes  the  possession  "aUquo  tem- 
pore" (1,  26,  1;  2,  33,  5,  2,  33  pr.).  The  vassal  who  nas  been  in  possession 
one  year,  "sciente  domino  et  non  contradicente,"  may  swear  that  he  has  been 
invested  by  the  lord;  possession  for  a  vear  was  thus  equal  to  investiture  by 
the  lord.  PertHe,  f  135,  cites  various  Italian  statutes  where  yearly  possession 
is  mentioned:  "Stat. of  Modena,"  1327,  IV,  180.  In  1163  at  Ttait^ "in  mallo 
pubhco  per  laudum  curie."  a  possession  of  a  year  and  a  day  is  required.  The 
"  Fueros  de  Catalavud,"  by  Darooa,  assumed  a  possession  of  half  a  year  (1151, 
1142);  the  "F.  de  Miranda"  (1099)  l  poeseasion  of  a  year  and  a  day;  he  who 
has  been  in  phvsical  poesession  during  these  periods  can  overthrow  every  action. 
As  to  trienmal  possession  in  Italy,  ^.  SaUrioU,  p.  443. 

'  To  have  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  the  sdsin  for  a  year  and  a  day.  an 
expression  which  is  already  current  in  the  time  of  Beavmanoir:  "  Joetioe/'  3. 
5,  4  (true  seisin).  Pott,  "Ck)mplaint  in  Case  of  Seisin."  "(k.  Gout,  de  Fr., 
232;  Loysd,^  749;  Mfuuer,  11, 3:  in  matters  dealing  with  inoome  the  most  that 
is  required  is  a  title.  Cf.  the  German  "rechte  Gewere,"  which  rather  deals 
with  ownership. 

«  OuOkiermaf,  "EnquMes,"  p.  286. 
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of  these  changes  was  not  long  in  making  itself  fdt  in  the  proce- 
dure in  actions  for  possession^  which  became  complicated,  and 
developed.^  It  is  likely,  as  we  shall  see  with  regard  to  possessory 
actions,  that  the  importance  given  to  a  year's  possession  is  less  a 
radical  innovation  than  a  regulating  of  the  previous  state  of  af- 
furs.'  In  order  to  know  who  has  been  in  possession  of  a  piece  of 
land,  it  is  sought  to  discover  who  has  cultivated  it,  who  has  gath- 
ered the  harvest;  and  this  assumes  a  cultivation  of  one  year.  It 
is  no  doubt  owing  to  this  fact,  that  the  tenure  of  a  year  and  a 
day,  the  German  ''rechte  Gewere,"  was  instituted.  Now  posses- 
sion for  a  year  is  only  a  reduction  of  these  older  institutions.  In 
countries  such  as  Itedy,  where  the  Roman  law  prevailed,  it  is  a 
question  of  possession  for  a  year  in  the  local  statutes;  but  the 
common  law  set  it  aside,  until  the  day  when  it  reappeared  with 
the  French  codes.' 

§  269.  PoatMsory  Aetlona.  Anglo*Nonnah  Law.^  —  Although 
the  Romano-canonic  law  recognized  the  creation  of  possessory 
actions,  it  is  probable  that  they  would  have  appeared  spontane-' 
ously,  even  if  the  influence  of  this  law  had  not  made  itself  felt, 
so  much  did  they  conform  to  the  social  conditions  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  It  is  in  Normandy  that  the  land  was  found  to  be  best  pre- 
pared to  receive  and  to  foster  the  germ  of  reform;  the  authority 
of  the  duke  worked  energetically  for  the  nuuntenance  of  the  pub- 
lic peace,  perhaps  because  after  the  invasions  and  the  wars  disor- 
der was  greater  than  it  had  been  before;  ^  acts  of  violence  were 

^  The  suppression  of  offences  and  acts  of  violence  being  assured,  a  greater 
degree  of  protection  may  be  demanded  for  possession. 

*  GuUhiermoz,  "Enqudtes,"  p.  287»  no.  52  adfinem. 

*  The  theory  of  KUmralh,  accordini^  to  which  the  seisin  is  closely  related 
to  the  real  ri^t  and  is  bound  up  in  it,  is  opposed  to  the  most  categorical 
texts:  Beaumanair,  6,  4:  32,  30;  '^Jostice,"  12,  26,  3;  ''Gr.  Gout.,''  pp.  350, 
529).  According  to  Klimriuh,  seisin  in  fact  would  be  the  same  thmg  as 
occupancy  Render,  farm  tenant,  etc.);  seisin  at  law  is  rather  the  right  to 
take  possession  in  fact;  simple  seisin  is  contrasted  with  true  seisin,  —  that  is 
to  say,  with  the  seisin  which  has  lasted  a  year  and  a  day.  Thenceforth  there 
would  be  four  kinds  of  seisins:  Ist.  The  iimple  seisin  in  fad.  2d.  The  simple 
mnn  at  law,  resulting  from  a  judgment,  from  investiture  at  law,  or  from 
inheritance.  3d.  The  tme  seisin  in  fact,  or  possession  for  a  year  and  a  day, 
serving  se  a  basis  for  the  complaint.  4th.  The  true  seisin  in  fact  and  at  law,  or 
possession  for  a  year  and  a  day  based  upon  a  judgment,  etc.  The  terminology 
of  the  sources  is  not  firmly  established:  ''Gr.  Gout.,'' pp.  233, 234. 367:  ^'saisme 
de fait, saisinede droit";  "Jostice,"  13,5,4;  17,3,2:  ''vraiesaisine";  (^.  12, 
6,  26:  4,  4,  1;  ''Gr.  Gout.,"  p.  230:  natural  possession  and  civil  possession; 
"L  des  Drois."  86;  Bauiaric,  fo.  90. 

«  Heutier,  ^'Gewere,"  f  28;  Bnmner,  "Entst.  d.  Schwurger,"  327;  Polioek 
and  MaiUand,  II,  20. 

*  "T.  A.  G.,  Norm.,"  22, 31:  "nuUus,guerramfaoiat";  PoUookandMaiiland, 
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repressed  by  every  possible  means;  one  of  those  by  whidi  the 
police  power  of  the  dukes  was  most  effectively  exercised  was  the 
establishment  of  possessory  procedure.^  It  had  its  point  of  con- 
nection in  a  privilege  which  was  reserved  to  the  duke  during  the 
feudal  period,  and  to  the  king  in  the  Prankish  period,  the  prac- 
tice of  "recognitio";  ^  instead  of  taking  the  chances  of  the  duel, 
as  in  ordinary  procedure/  the  duke  caused  his  rights  to  be  ascer- 
tained by  means  of  the  inquest;  this  prerogative  was  extended  to 
ordinary  individuals;  by  means  of  a  writ  of  the  duke,^  each  man 
could  have  his  possession  established  C^recognoscere")  by  a  jury 
of  twelve  honorable  men  of  the  neighborhood;  the  inquest  is  more 
favorable  to  the  weak  and  the  poor  man  than  would  be  the  com- 
bat with  the  formidable  champions  of  the  ridi.^ 

The  most  important  of  the  possessory  actions  ^  is  the  "qoeralt 
ttO¥BB  dlsjiaiiilniw ''  or  complaint  ensuing  upon  a  recent  disposses- 
sion.^  The  person  deprived  has  the  resource  of  taking  back  his 

'  1  "Ne  potens  male  agat  super impotentem":  ''T.  A.  C./'  7, 1;  16, 4  and 5: 
19,  1;  31,  35.  The  "T.  A.  C,"  53,  classed  them  among  the  "placita  eosis  ad 
ducem  pertineiitibus,"  alonende  of  such  offenses  as  '*  infractiones  qui  minorum," 
and  the  ''insuhus  pack."  The  assise  oi  novel  disseisin  probably  dates  from 
the  year  1166  (Henry  II);  it  is  at  this  time  that  it  constituted  a  normal  kind 
of  proceeding.    As  to  precedents,  rf,  Bigdow,  ''Plaoita,"  128. 

*  The  Church  orphans  and  other  persons  under  the  special  protection  of 
the  State  were  the  first  to  enjoy  this  advantage. 

>  ''Fleta,"  5|  7.  1.  The  procedure  of  the^'reoognitio"  was  also,  it  is  true, 
applied  to  ownersnlp;  but  then  the  writs  were  ^pmted  in  a  different  maimer, 
llie  denial  by  a  single  juror  makes  the  duel  inevitable:  "T.  A.  C."  85;  Pdliod 
and  MaiUanaf  II,  45. 

'  The  Roman  procedure  of  prohibitions  is  also  begun  by  an  order  of  the 
pnetor:  "T.  A.  C"  25:  ''nulla  fiet  reoognitio  nisi  per  breve  duds."  Of.  i^-t 
73.  The  writ  is  presented  to  the  doke^s  moliff  ''in  paftria  oonquerentis";  by 
means  of  this  wnt  the  duke  notifies  him  to  send  to  the  "dejidens"  the  order 
to  make  restitution  ("  pneceptum  de  ressaidendo") ;  if  this  order  produces  any 
result  the  property  is  then  sequestrated  according  to  the  "Summa,"  d3,  2 
(rf.  "T.  A.  C,  19. 3),  which  is  the  best  means  of  assuring  peace;  a  jurv  is  ap- 
pointed; it  proceeds  with  the  "visio  teme"  and  renders  its  veidict  at  the  next 
assizes  held  before  the  ducal "  justitiarius."  C.  19, 3  of  the  "T.  A.  C,"  seemsto 
require  unanimity  on  the  part  of  the  jurors,  as  it  does  in  actions  dealing  with 
ownership;  c.  76  declares  that  a  majority  is  sufficient  (</.  c.  22,  1 :  maeif;  only 
one  excuse  ("essoine'')  is  allowed,  whereas  there  are  three  in  the  proowding 
of  the  duel  ("T.  A.  C,"  42, 1  and  3;  73.  3  and  4;  77, 6;  82),  so  that  the  proceed- 
ing  is  short.  If  the  accused  is  in  default  a  second  time,  the  "recocmtio"  by 
the  jury  takes  place  as  though  he  were  present;  this  may  turn  out  to  ms  advan- 
tage, but  he  is  "in  misericordia  ducis  pro  defectu." 

*  "T.  A.  C./'  17;  Beaumanoir,  32,  24. 

*  Other  actions:  "querela  de  antecessoris  saisina"  for  the  benefit  of  the  heir 
with  whom  the  sdsin  of  the  property  poasessed  by  the  deceased  is  being  con- 
tested; "querela  de  presentatione  ecdesift"  for  the  benefit  of  the  man  with 
whoni  the  patronage  of  a  church  is  being  contested;  perhaps  "querela  maritagii 
impediti"  (writ  of  encumbered  marriage)  for  the  recovery  of  (he  marriage 
portion:  "TAG.,"  6;  79,  9. 

»  "T.  A.  C,"  73.   Cf.  "Summa,"  93;  "T.  A.  C,"  74>  and  "Summa,"  98,  L 
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property  by  foroe  on  condition  ct  acting  at  once;  the  English  law 
even  allows  him  a  delay  of  four  days;  but,  as  a  general  thing,  if  he 
does  not  act  immediately,  the  method  of  the  ''Selbsthiilfe"  is 
forbidden  him;^  he  is  reduced  to  the  ''querela/'  In  order  that 
he  may  be  able  to  exercise  this  right,  the  dispossession  must  bear 
00  a  free  tenement,  and  not  on  a  villein  tenement,  or  a  tenement 
held  by  a  serf.'  It  matters  little  whether  the  dispossession  has 
taken  place  with  or  without  violence.  The  simple  disturbance  of 
possession  is  likened  to  absolute  disseisin  or  spoliation,'  which 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  ''querela''  took  the  place  of  the 
^'retinendse"  and  "recuperandse  possessionis  causa"  ^  interdicts. 
The  dispossession  must  be  recent  ("nouvelle");  if  a  year  and  a 
day  has  passed  since  it  has  taken  place,  the  action  will  be  refused; 
the  spdiation  is  an  offense^  the  victim  of  which  should  make  com- 
plaint within  a  short  time,  under  penalty  of  being  considered  as 
having  pardoned  it;  moreover,  order  is  re-established;  the  jury  of 
nmghbors  would  have  more  difficulty  than  if  it  were  consulted  the 
day  after  the  offense  took  place.'  The  question  asked  the  jury 
is  to  be  a  simple  one; '  they  are  asked  if  such  and  such  a  man 
was  in  possession  at  the  time  of  disseisin;  now,  this  is  a  fact  which 
it  is  easy  to  establish;  possession  is  known  by  ctdtivalion,  by  en- 
joyment.^ The  "  Trfe  Andenne  Coutume  de  Normandie  "  seems  to 

>  BraeUm,  4,  1,  5  and  27.  —  The  action  of  (uMpoM,  which  in  English  law 
could  apply  to  a  oase  of  disturbance,  only  made  its  appearance  under  Henry  III : 
PcUock  ana  MaiUUxnd,  II,  63.  —  The  rauingof  the  hue  and  cry  which  was  used 
in  cases  of  mere  disturbances  in  fact:  ''N.  H.  R.,"  1882,  411.  Cj.  "T.  A.  C," 
16, 3  and  6.    Post,  f  14. 


>  "Magna  Charta,"  1215.  c.  30;  1217,  c.  35. 
'  Distinctions  m  Knglish  law,  diBneisin,  ix 


,  intrusion,  abatement,  etc.:  GZoMon, 
IV,  261.  Fictitious  preservation  of  the  seisin  by  means  of  a  protest  made 
eveiy  year  upon  the  land  or  within  its  immediate  neighborhood:  ibid,.  IV,  266. 
Cf,  IMeion,  435. 

,  *  Omtesting  of  the  ri(dit  to  collect  a  tithe;  there  is  disturbance  rather  than 
dispossession:  '' Arresta  Scacar.."  after  Warnk.^  II,  76.  Should  the  man  in 
poflsession  of  a  piece  of  land  wno  was  simply  disturbed  have  the  "querela"? 
The  English  sources  are  very  liberal  on  this  point:  Bnicton,  4, 1, 38, 4 ;  "  Fleta," 
i,  1,  8  and  0;  BriiUm.  42;  ''Myrror  of  Justice,"  II,  25  (ousting,  disturbance, 
siectment).  No  doubt  the  ducal  writ  was  only  granted  at  mst  in  cases  of 
cupossession,  the  attack  upon  public  order  being  of  a  more  serious  nature; 
•f terwards  its  limit  was  extended  to  incKide  even  cases  of  disturlMince,  williout 
its  being  necessary  to  create  a  new  form  of  procedure. 
•  "T:  A.  C,"  21, 2;  73, 4;  74;  75, 2and  3;  78, 5;  Wamhoenig,  II,  31;  "EtabL," 


•  PoUock  and  MaiOand,  II,  48. 
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exact  nothing  more  than  this  in  order  to  allow  a  man  to  prevail  in 
the  ''querela"  (excq)ting,  no  doubt,  possession  ''animo  domini'')*^ 
It  is  the  same  thing,  according  to  the  ''Summa,"  H  the  jury  is  not 
agreed  on  the  ''modus"  or  the  "qualitas  saisinie";'  but,  if  the 
inquest  reveals  by  what  title  the  possession  is  hdd  ("qualitas  sai- 
sini"),  in  what  manner  the  possession  was  acquired  ("  modus '')> 
the  "Summa"  demands  that  the  utmost  importance  be  attached 
to  these  two  points.  It  refused  the  possessory  action:  1st,  to  the 
man  who  holds  for  another; '  2d,  to  the  man  whose  possession 
is  tainted  with  the  defects  of  violence  or  suneptitiousness,  that 
is  to  say,  which  is  acquired  by  force  or  from  an  unfaithful  cus- 
todian in  the  absence  of  the  owner.  The  former  has  no  personal 
right  and  must  give  way  to  the  man  for  whose  benefit  he  detains. 
The  latter  does  not  deserve  to  be  protected:  "omnis  violenta  vel 
furtiva  possesdo  detestanda."  ^    Against  him  whom  he  has  d&- 

loyers  et  esplois.")  Cf,  "exploiter''  in  speaking;  of  the  bailiff.  If  the  matter 
is  one  oonceming  a  piece  of  land,  the  jury  takes  into  consideration  who  it  was 
that  gathered  the  harvest  in  the  month  of  August  preceding  the  'disaeiHin  (in  the 
month  of  August  of  the  year  previous  to  that  if  the  harvest  is  gathered  every 
two  years).  —  With  respect  to  other  property  they  regard  in  the  same  way  the 
period  when  the  income  is  collected:  "Summa,"  93,  7.  —  On  the  "querela  de 
antecessoris  saisina,"  qf.  "T.  A.  C,"  21, 1  and  2;  74;  "Summa,"  08, 1;  2. 34. 1; 
Wamk..  II,  73.  They  find  out  whether  the  deceased  was  seised  upon  tne  day 
of  his  deaui,  —  that  is  to  say,  if  he  gathered  the  harvest  in  the  preceding 
August. 

^  Writ  of  novel  disseisin  (73,  1):  "dissaisivit  injuste  et  sine  ordine  judi- 
ciario."  "Injuste"  means  irregularly,  without  the  intervention  of  the  law. 
Cf.  Pollock  and  MaiOand,  II,  47,  n.  4;  51.  But  it  is  poosible  that  aft^wards 
the  following  reasoning  was  made  use  of:  only  he  who  is  seised  "juste"  can 
be  disseised  "injuste";  therefore,  we  must  find  put  whether  the  seion  of  the 
man  despoiled  was  "justa";  if  it  were  not,  then  the  "verua  dominus"  has  a 
ri^t  to  take  possession  of  the  thing.  This  interpretation  is  contrary  to  the 
"T.  A.  C,"  22,  1:  "nullusausus  sit  aliquem  de  ahqua  re  devestire  sine  ordine 
iudiciario."    Cf.  Canon  law.  '-GuUhiermoz,  "Enqudtes,"  p.  286  ("mdebite''). 

s  "Summa,^'  95,  10;  Ddide,  no.  390.  in  1226. 

>  "  T.  A.  C,"  78,  3.  "Possessio  fiodalis"  alone  is  protected,  and  the  word 
" feodum"  in  the  old  Norman  documents  applies  both  to  the  copyhold  and  the 
fief.  The  "querela"  belongs  to  the  lord,  to  the  vassal,  to  the  copyiiolder,  but 
not  to  ^e  farm  tenant,  to  the  officers,  to  withholders  by  virtue  of  a  lease,  a 
loan,  or  even  a  pledge:  "Summa."  95,  10  and  11;  98,  7;  OkmrnUe,  13,  28; 
"Fleta,"  4,  3,  1  and  4.  Conversely,  nobody  can  begin  the  "querela"  agaiiist 
a  person  who  is  in  possession  for  another;  the  owner  wiU  have  another  means 
of  action  against  possessors  at  will,  that  of  the  "districtio"  or  distraint  upon 
a  pledge.  —  English  law:  the  "querela"  is  only  accorded  beeause  of  a  frank 
tenement  and  to  a  man  who  has  possession  "in  dominico,"  and  not  as  a  farm 
tenant  or  pledgee;  but  BracUmf  7,  1,  36,  e^ves  the  farm  tenant  in  plac«  of  the 
"querela"  a  "breve  ad  recuperandam  finnam"  against  the  owner  who  puts 
him  out  of  possession  before  the  termination  of  a  lease,  and  a^^dnst  tnird 
parties.  The  "vilanus"  cannot  bring  the  "querela":  "Fleta,"  4,  3,  1  and  4; 
BrOton,  43. 

<  "Summa,"  95,  11;  "Ait.  Scacc,"  after  Warnk..  II,  60;  "Etabl,"  91. 
They  do  not  go  so  far,  however,  as  to  require  a  title  on  the  part  of  the  posseesor. 
He  can  hold  the  land  without  force  aiui  without  any  conoeabnent, — for  ex- 
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spoiled,  the  possessor  by  force  or  hy  surreptitiousness  is  not  given 
the  ''querda/'  on  principle;  the  despoiled  can  thus  take  back  his 
property  without  running  any  risk.^  At  the  same  timci  it  seems 
that  at  the  expiration  of  a  year  and  a  day  the  defects  of  violence 
and  surreptitiousness  are  wiped  out;  the  "Summa"  does  not  say 
so,  but  the  general  rules  which  it  gives  with  regard  to  the  year 
and  a  day  allow  of  assuming  this.'  Thus  the  "querela"  ceases  for 
the  despoiled  and  passes  to  the  despoiler,  who  can  even  exercise 
it  against  the  "  verus  dominus."  Even  before  the  &q[>iration  of  a 
year  and  a  day,  the  English  law,  at  least,  grants  it  to  the  pos- 
sessor  by  force  or  surreptitiousness  as  against  third  parties;  the 
''statu  quo,"  although  due  to  violence,  is  maintained  in  the  public 
interest  as  against  him  who  has  no  superior  right.'  Thus  seisin 
appears  in  this  conception  as  a  rdative  right,  which  can  be  set 
up  against  certain  people  and  cannot  be  set  up  against  others; 
this  same  relative  duuracter  is  met  with  in  English  ownership 
and  m  the  theory  of  estates. 

S270.  AniMof ''Mort  D'Aneeitor"  and  Writs  of  Intry.  — The 
English  law  is  complicated  by  a  particulair  dass  of  possessory  ac- 
tions, ''writs  of  entry."  ^  The  assize  of  novel  dissebin  assumes 
that  the  dispossessor  and  the  dispossessed  are  both  alive;  as  soon 
as  one  of  them  dies  it  can  no  longer  be  brought.  In  order  to 
remedy  this  inconvenience,  and  not  to  oblige  a  recourse  to  be  had 
at  once  to  the  "brevia  de  recto,"  there  were  invented  for  the  heirs 
of  the  dispossessed  the  assize  of  '^  mort  d'ancestor  "  (which  also 
belongs  to  Norman  law,  and  which  is  little  subsequent  in  date  to 
the  assize  of  novel  disseisin},*  and  against  the  assigns  of  the  dis- 

ample,  when  he  has  received  it  from  a  third  party  to  whom  the  "oustos  terrs" 
had  transferred  it.  Tenure  at  will  is  an  absolute  and  ineffaceable  defect;  is 
it  the  same  with  force  and  oonoeahnent?  Are  not  these  relative  defects? 
C/.  Bradon,  4,  L  18  and  28.  —  In  the  "querela  de  antecessoiis  saLsina"  the 
''recognitio''  affects  the  title  of  the  heir,  his  right  to  the  inheritance: 
''Simma,"  99,  8:  DdiOe,  "Jug.  de  TEchiq.,'^  nos.  189.  204,  724. 

»  "gumma,"  96, 12. 13  ("^  et  violentia'').  —  Cf.  Brackm,  fo.  2106;  "Inst. 
Just/'  4, 15,  0:  PaOoek  and  MaiOandy  II,  62. 

'  Ed.  Tardif,  Table,  see  "Amius." 

*  PoOoek  and  Maitland,  II,  49;  BracUm,  4, 1, 27;  d.  2, 6, 2;  2, 18, 2;  2.  26, 1; 
see  also:  4, 1, 1,  and  3,  2, 13:  Atan^  "Sum.  in  Cod.  ae  acq.  poss.,"  7  ana  8. 

^  PoUoek  and  MaiUand,  II,  02:  as  to  the  possessory  character  of  these  writs 
(vhidh  18  disputed);  qf,  LUUeionj  386  et  nq,  —  In  time  the  assise  of  novel  dis- 
seisin fell  into  disuse  sdid  a  variant  of  the  writ  of  entry,  the  writ  in  the  quibus, 
took  its  place:  PoUock  and  MaiOand,  II.  79:  2. 

*  1U  Assist  of  <'  Mort  d*Aiioostor  "  (Pollock  and  Maitland,  1, 126)  is  accorded 
to  the  nearest  heir  for  the  reclaiming  of  the  seisin  of  the  deceased  at  the 
moment  of  hie  death  against  whoever  may  be  opposed  to  his  having  it: 
GtanriOef  13,  8;  BraeUm,  fo.  2636.  The  heir  ^o  has  not  taken  possession  of 
the  property  of  tiie  deceased  cannot  be  disseised,  properly  speaking;  he  cannot 
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possessor,  the  writs  of  entry  ''but  disseisin *'  (1206).  The  writs  of 
entry  rest  upon  the  command  to  restore,  by  whidi  the  procedure 
of  the  petitory  action  for  title  starts  (^'Praecipe  quod  reddat")* 
The  preliminary  point  to  this  action  is  that  the  defendant  must  not 
have  acquired  excepting  by  such  a  method  (a  method  which  does 
not  constitute  a  regular  title;  for  example,  he  holds  the  land  of  a 
dispossessor).  The  number  of  writs  of  entry  increased  until  the 
time  of  Bracton,  so  as  fully  to  assure  the  active  and  passive  trans- 
mission of  the  protection  of  possession,  with  this  restriction,  how- 
ever, that  the  third  transfer  could  not  be  exceeded;  after  this  the 
complainant  was  obliged  tahave  recourse  to  the  '^brevia  de  recto" 
(writ  of  right). 

§  271.  The  raisinf  of  the  Hue  and  Cry  ("Haro*')^  offers  a  striking 
example  of  the  transformation  of  a  form  of  criminal  procedure 
into  a  possessory  action.'  This  was  originaUy  merdy  an  old 
Germanic  custom  consisting  m  a  call  for  assistance  to  the  neigh- 
bors  raised  by  the  victim  of  a  wrong  at  the  very  time  when  this 
latter  was  being  conmiitted.'    Whoever  heard  it  must  run  to  his 

have  the  assixe  of  novd  diaaexsin:  for  him  haa  been  created  the  aasiie  of  " mort 
d'ancestor " ;  BraeUm,  fo.  273.  This  action  at  fint  is  only  0iven  to  Uie  nearest 
relatives,  —  sons,  brothers,  nephews;  such  was  the  strictness  of  the  law  that 
it  was  necessary  to  create  special  writs  for  more  distant  rdatives  ("de  avo,  de 
oonsanguinitate  ") .  It  is  only  after  1259  that  it  cairies  with  it  a  condemnation 
to  pay  di^naees.  The  ''abator"  ("ablator")  could  not  take  possession  of  the 
property  in  the  inheritance  before  the  funeral  took  place,  ami  BraeUm  allows 
the  heir  a  delay  of  one  year  within  which  to  take  it  away  from  him:  Bracton, 
fo.  160  b;  BriUon,  1, 288;  II,  2.  Thus  self-help  was  often  sufScient  for  the  heir. 
The  takmg  of  possession  was  facilitated  for  Mm  ("sola  pedis  poflido  seiainam 
oontulit"),  as  well  as  the  acquiring  of  a  personal  seisin.  The  assise  is  given 
ajgainst  every  withholder  of  the  inherited  property,  the  "abator"  of  early 
tmies  or  his  assigns;  but  it  cannot  be  made  use  of  between  two  claimants  to  im 
inheritance:  OUmmUe,  13,  11:  Bmdan,  fo.  266;  BriUon.  II,  116.  C/.  PoOock 
and  MaiUandjlly  58;  Houard,  "  Anc.  Lois  des  Fraog.,"  I,  530. 

1  Bibl.  in  Glassorij  "  N.  R.  H.,"  1882, 396.  Let  us  only  cite:  TannBguy-^Sorin, 
"De  Cuiritatione  Normannorum  quam  Haio  appellant."  1567:  see  BagueaUf 
Merlin,  Houard.  OauiUard,  "8oc.  Antiq.  de  Norm.,"  XXVIII.  1872:  Ti^iaigM, 
"£t.  8.  la  CI.  de  Haro"  1880;  Dd  Vecchio,  "Sul.  fiKgnif.  d.  grido:  Hare.  n. 
fiere  de  Siampagna,"  1899  ("Arch.  Stol.  Ital.  "  V.  t.  24). 

*  Etymologv:  "hara"  equals  here  ("ici,"  old  high  German):  tee  Diez. 
Forms,  "haro/'  "harou,"  "hare,"  "hareu."  As  to  the  imaginary  etymology, 
"ha,"  "rou  "  ("help!  Eollo"),  qf.  OUuson,  517.  There  is  no  connection  between 
"huo"  ana  "harahus"  (a  sacred  object)  of  the  law  of  the  Ripuaiians,  "hrao- 


"Huesium."  —  As  to  the  other  cries  which  are  made  use  of,  d.  Brunngr, 
"D.R.G.,"II,482. 

'  This  cry  may  be  uttered  also  under  other  circumstances.  Ontheoeeanon 
of  the  entry  of  Philip- Augustus  into  Normandy,  the  women  cried  "harou"; 
the  heralds  did  the  same  in  order  to  quiet  the  tumult.  The  fairs  in  Champagne 
were  opened  by  the  cry,  "HAref' 
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help  and  assist  him  by  force;  ^  the  malefactor  takoa  in  a  flagrant 
offense  was  judged  or,  rather  lynched,  by  an  improvised  tribunal 
onnposed  of  the  neighbors.  In  time,  customs  became  milder  and 
patting  to  death  was  only  authorized  as  an  exception.  Thus  the 
Frankiah  laws  show  us  this  malefactor  bound  and  carried  at  once 
before  the  magbtrate  in  order  to  be  sentenced.  He  was  only 
killed  m  case  he  offered  resistance.' 

In  the  same  way  in  the  Norman  law,  the  procedure  in  a  case  of 
flagrant  offense  is  opened  by  raising  the  hue  and  cry.'  ''He  who 
has  raised  the  cry  is  placed  'ipso  facto'  under  the  protection  of  the 
duke  of  Normandy  or  the  lord  justice,^  and  whoever  took  the  lib- 
erty of  ill-treating  him  would  be  guilty  of  having  infringed  this 
protection.  As  to  the  delinquent,  the  fact  of  the  hue  and  cry 
having  been  raised  against  him  makes  him  a  prisons  of  the  duke 
by  right."  ^  If  he  flees,  he  can  be  hotly  pursued  and  brought  back 
to  the  place  where  the  hue  and  cry  was  raised.  The  hue  and  cry 
was  only  allowed,  according  to  the  "Grand  Coutumier  de  Nor- 
nuuidie,"  for  a  criminal  cause  (fire,  larceny,  homicide,  eto.);  "he 
who  cries  'haro'  without  apparent  injury  must  pay  a  fine  to  the 
prince  for  so  doing.''  ^    This  is  the  "haro  de  playe  et  de  sang" 

»  "L.  Franc.  Chain.,".37;  "Convent.  Silvac,"  853,  c.  6  ("Capit.,"  II,  272): 
"Cnut,^'  II,  29;  Brunner,  op,  cU.,  227.  The  same  obligation  in  India  ana 
among  the  Slavs.  Cf,  "Summa  Norm.,"  54.  Persons  who  respond  to  the  cry 
of  '^haro''  must  serve  as  witnesses  if  need  be. 

'  Other  systems,  to-day  abandoned,  as  to  the  origin  of  the  hue  and  cry. 
To-day  th^  are  only  interesting  as  being  curious.  One  may  find  them  m 
Gtaason,  p.  429  (for  example,  the  acclamation  of  RoUo,  whom  they  hailed 
inth  the  words, "  Ha  Rou!  %  Cf.  GtmiUard,  op.  cU.,  and  "  France  Judic,"  VI 
(creation  ci  the  capitularies),  and  eq>ecially  Brunnetf  loc  cU.  —  Hie  ''haro" 
IB  not  peculiar  to  the  Norman  law:  Beaumanoir.  57, 12;  67,  22;  69,  16;  52,  16; 
31,  5  and  14;  "  Jostice."  19,  44, 14;  47. 7;  "T.  A.  C,  Bret.,^'  144,  e^ss^.;  Isamr 
herl,  I,  650;  ''Ord.,"  I,  312.  Examples  in  "Res.  Crim.  de  St.  Martin-des- 
C3iamps,"  p.  115,  141,  187,  etc.  As  to  the jprocedfure  in  the  case  of  a  flagrant 
offense,  qf.  Glasson,  pp.  529;  Ewiein,  "Hist,  de  la  Proc^.  Crim.,''  1880; 
"SachsenspieKel."  1,  51,  2;  3, 54,  4;  ''Schwabenspiegd,''  298.  —  England,  qf. 

^ '  In  Jersey  ^e  complainant  kneels  down  and  says  in  the  presence  of  two 
vitneaBes,  ''Haro,  haro,  haro,  a  Taide,  mon  prince;  on  me  fait  tort"  ("  Help, 
my  lord;  I  am  bemg  injured  ").  The  owner  of  a  piece  of  land  who  wished  to 
ay  "haro"  against  the  Jersey  Railway  Company  nad  Kreat  difficulty,  because 
of  his  "embonpoint,"  in  kneeling  down  in  order  to  fulfill  the  leffal  formalities. 

*  "Summa/'  54;  OUusan,  p.  407:  since  the  reuniting  of  Normandy  and 
France  under  Philip  Augustus  the  high  lords  justices  have  the  same  juriscuotion 
is  the  duke. 

*  The  "haro"  allowed  one  to  bring  clericals  before  the  secular  tribunals 
(flagrant  offense),  which  were  the  only  ones  authorised  to  inflict  the  punish- 
inent  of  death  or  mutilation. 

*  Not  o^y  was  the  victim  of  the  tort,  but  also  his  relatives,  and  even  any* 
body,  authorized  to  cry  "  haro  " :  thus  the  raising  of  the  hue  and  ciy  in  this  way 
cune  to  be  a  sort  of  popular  action. 
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(wounding).  It  became  rather  rare  as  soon  as  police  protection 
was  better  assured.  ''The  right  given  to  each  individual  to  ap- 
point himself  a  public  officer  to  compel  his  neighbor  to  follow  him 
and  to  help  him  by  force,  which  was  very  useful  in  a  society  in 
process  of  formation,  where  the  person  and  the  possessions  of  in* 
dividuab  were  eadi  day  in  real  danger,  is  no  longer  as  necessary 
as  soon  as  there  exists  a  strong  enough  power  to  make  the  public 
peace  respected,  and  it  can  become  a  source  of  abuse  by  placing  the 
property  of  the  individual  at  the  mercy  of  the  first  comer/'  The 
officers  charged  with  police  duty  "  perhaps  maintain  that  they  done 
should  have  the  right  of  proceeding  with  arrests  in  the  case  of  a 
crime;  and,  in  fact,  it  seldom  happens  otherwise." 

The  practice  of  the  hue  and  cry  persisted,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
civil  matters,  where  it  had  been  introduced  at  a  veiy  eariy  time.^ 
When  a  man  wishes  ''suddenly  to  disseise  and  dispossess  an- 
other, the  latter  cannot  at  that  very  minute  have  recourse  to 
justice;  he  has  no  officer  at  hand  to  put  an  end  to  the  enterprise 
which  will  perhaps  cause  him  an  irremediable  injury;  he  cries 
'haro,'  and  by  this  fact  alone  immediately  puts  an  end  to  the  un- 
dertaking of  his  adversary."  In  fact,  should  the  latter  have  good 
right  on  his  side,  still  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  did  not  obey 
the  "  haro,"  he  would  be  subjected  to  a  fine  tod  have  to  re^tab- 
lish  the  "  statu  quo " ;  only  after  that  could  his  pretensions  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  tribunals.  In  the  case  where  he  submitted  to  the 
summons  resulting  from  the  "haro," '  the  matter  was  carried 
without  delay  •  before  the  court;  the  two  parties  gave  surety,  or, 
if  they  did  not  do  this,  had  to  stay  in  prison,^  after  which  the  prop- 

^  To  put  it  better,  civil  and  p^ial  matters  were  not  very  well  distingiuslied 
formerly.  It  was  an  offense  to  disturb  somebody  in  his  possession  as  well  as 
to  attack  his  person.  —  In  the  ''N.  C,  Norm./'  they  bad  recourse  as  much  as 
possible  to  the  services  of  a  sergeant;  it  was  he  who  cried  "haro."  Tliey 
could  proceed  with  it  within  a  very  short  delay,  ordinarily  24  hours.  Women, 
minors  and  other  persons  under  a  disability  could  have  recourse  to  it. 

*  Obligation  to  cease  from  every  undertaking  and  summons  at  law  at  the 
same  time. 

*  Delay  of  a  3rear  in  the  sixteenth  century  within  ^diich  to  prosecute  one's 
adversary  at  law,  and  the  proceedings  could  not  be  disoontmued  for  more 
than  a  year. 

^  Both  parties  had  to  stay  in  prison  in  the  Middle  Ages  in  criminal  matten 
when  there  was  a  formal  accusation;  thus  they  found  themselves  in  the  same 
position,  both  liable^  —  one  to  a  penalty  for  the  offense  if  he  were  found  guilty, 
the  other  to  a  retahation  if  the  accusation  had  been  unfounded.  These  old 
forms  of  procedure  lasted  as  long  as  there  was  not  any  public  prosecutor  (see  in 
Glasson.  p.  424,  quite  recent  examples,  in  England  foreicners  imprisoned  for 
having  lodged  a  complaint  against  a  thief,  whereas  the  tmef  remained  out  on 
bail;  me  absence  of  a  public  prosecutor  perpetuated  the  old  customs  in  this 
country).    As  soon  as  people  were  satisfied  with  a  mere  denunciation  the  ao* 
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erty  was  sequestrated.^  The  final  sentence  condemns  the  loser  to 
pay  damages,  and  to  a  discretionary  penalty:  which  meant  that 
the  procedure  of  "  haro  "  was  not  without  its  dangers.'  But  its  ad- 
vantages had  made  it  popular;  it  assured  to  everybody  prompt 
and  economical  justice.  Practice  endeavored  to  extend  it;  the 
"haro"  could  be  raised  every  time  that  there  was  an  immediate 
necessity  for  protecting  the  person  or  the  possessions  against  acts 
of  violence,  simply  because  there  was  danger  in  delay.'  It  was 
even  abused  by  an  endeavor  to  make  a  means  of  extortion  of  it/ 
and  the  Parliament  had  to  counteract  this  tendeniy.  It  is  to  be 
noticed  that  the  raising  of  the  hue  and  cry  only  served  to  preserve 
possession.  He  who  had  loei  possession  could  only  recover  it  by 
the  assistance  of  a  writ  of  novel  disseisin.^  The  raising  of  the  hue 
and  cry  is  still  in  use  in  the  Anglo-Norman  Islands." 

§  272.  PoMMMory  iyotloiis  in  the  French  Oustomary  Law  ^  are, 
as  m  Normandy,  created  by  public  authority  ^  ('' Amtsrecht")^ 
which  b  inspired  by  the  idea  of  remedying  the  same  evils  and 

eusation  was  abandoned  and  the  victim  of  the  offense  thus  avoided  being 
imprisoned.  —  Bail  or  imprisonment  are  customs  of  the  old  procedure  which 
have  lasted  in  relation  to  the  rajsmg  of  the  hue  and  cry  in  order  to  prevent  the 
abuse  ci  this  proceeding  by  individuals:  Esmein,  "Hist,  de  la  Proc^.  Crim.," 
1880. 

^  However,  in  matters  of  ecclesiastical  benefices  (''Cout.  de  Norm.,"  64, 
55),  possession  and  enjosnnent  were  put  up  for  sale  by  the  parties  while  the 
piooeeding  lasted,  becMise  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  save  the  sequestra- 
tor the  canonic  appointment  bv  means  of  the  authority  of  the  Church,  —  a 
thing  which  would  often  have  been  impossible,  and  would  always  have  been 
nther  impractioal. 

*  According  to  the  "Gout,  de  Norm.,"  54,  55,  the  "haro"  is  applicable  to 
movables  as  weQ  as  inheritances. 

*  Cf.  French  procedure  by  means  of  a  reference. 

*  GZoMon,  op.  cU.,  p.  417  (Order  of  Jan.  22,  1761).  The  "haro"  was  not 
•Qowed  against  those  who  were  collecting  dues  of  the  king  ("Ord."  1680  on 
Aids;  Onler  of  the  Council  of  May  15, 1725);  but  it  was  possible  outside  of 
these  esses  to  raise  it  against  public  officers  as  well  as  agamst  individuals,  at 
least  in  cases  where  th^  abused  their  powers. 

*  GJoMon,  op,  eU.,  pp.  411, 419.  Thus  it  became  necessary  in  this  last  case 
to  begin  by  notifjwig  his  adversary;  the  eztngudicial  proceeding  of  the 
^'hanr'  was  more  simple  and  more  effective. 

*  Details  in  OUuson,  p.  540  (bibl.  on  the  law  which  applies  to  it).  —  This 
learned  man  beUeves  that  in  France  the  "haro''  would  oe  of  some  use  in 
civil  matters  because  a  reference  does  not  prevent  undertakings  on  the  part 
of  others  and  it  is  not  applied  in  matters  dealing  with  possession^  in  crinunal 
matteiB  pursuit  and  arrest  brought  about  by  public  outcry  still  exist. 

'  P.  de  FarUainea,  c.  32;  ''^m,''  I.  230;  p.  338:  A.  Tardif,  "La  Proo6d. 
•ox  XUr  et  XIV*  s.,''  p.  35;  "Ac.  L6g*  Toulouse,'^  I,  24,  60. 

I  The  origin  of  the  actions  for  the  recovery  of  possession  is  neither  in  the 
Boman  law  Cf^  Parieu,  p.  82,  etc.).  nor  in  the  Norman  law  (the  French  law 
IB  like  it,  but  is  not  identical  with  it),  nor  in  the  Feudal  law  and  the  splitting 
up  of  ovmership  (^e  lord  keeping  the  ownership,  the  holder  only  having  the 
eeisin;  it  is  certam  that  vassals  and  copyholders  can  bring  actions  for  real 
property,  and  kxds  actions  for  possession,  Beaumaneir,  82, 17). 
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based  upon  the  same  police  powers  and  the  same  power  of  'Sn- 
quisitio"  of  the  king.^  The  procedure  is  not  identical.  In  France 
the  law  was  developed  in  a  more  liberal  manner,  iinthout  being 
subjected  to  such  an  exc^sive  formalismi  but  the  principal  fun- 
damental rules  in  the  Norman  legislation  are  found  in  the  French 
Customs  during  the  thirteenth  century.  It  is  by  means  of  an  in- 
quest that  the  proceedings  are  carried  on:  the  bailiff  to  whom  the 
complaint  is  made  goes  to  the  locality  with  aldermen  and  other 
'' viri  idonei/'  ascertains  the  fact  of  the  disseisin,  and,  if  there  is  oc- 
casion to  do  so,  causes  the  one  who  has  suffered  the  injury  to  be 
put  back  in  possession.'  Disseisin,  which  is  the  preliminary  con- 
dition of  the  possessory  action,  is  understood  to  apply  to  dispose 
session  and  disturbance; '  or,  rather,  dbpossession  is  looked  upon 
simply  as  a  disturbance,  for,  in  considering  himself  as  being  dis- 
turbed in  his  possession,  the  man  who  is  disseised  finds  that  he  is 
preserving  the  advantages  which  possession  confers  upon  him. 
It  is  an  indispensable  condition  that  action  be  taken  within  a 
year  of  the  disseisin,  otherwise  the  latter  would  not  be  recent  ^ 
(''nouvelle").  After  the  establishment  of  the  fact  of  the  recent 
disseisin,  the  object  of  the  inquest  was  to  determine  whether  the 
complainant  was  in  possession  at  the  time  of  the  ''novitas'';  this 
came  to  the  same  thing  as  inquiring  whether  he  then  was  culti- 
vating the  land  and  had  the  enjoyment  of  it.^  It  was  not  rigor- 
ously demanded  that  the  possession  should  have  lasted  a  year  and 
a  day;  ^  but  defects  of  uncertainty,^  or  violence  and  dandestine- 

'  ^  Also  the  actions  for  possession  are  at  first  included  'within  the  category 
of  cases  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  crown. 

«  "Olim,"  II,  212,  30. —  Poai,  "Procedure/' 

s  ''Olim/'  I,  930,  19;  II,  232^  18  C'perturbatio  seu  dessaisina'');  n.  68, 
16  ("dessaisina"  equals  "impedimentum");  H,  61,  3  ("foroia''  equals  '^des- 
saisma")(  etc.  "Ass.  de  J6rua."  I.  p.  686:  dissdsin  and  force  (in  the  latter 
case  one  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  lord). 

«  P.  de  Fontaines,  14,  4;  "Olun,"  I,  230,  2  (within  a  year  of  the  death  of 


23  4*  I  98  14*  II  864  29. 

'•  ^*0iun.'"I.23ljinl266:  not  one  year;  1. 398,  in  1272:  "fere  per  annum." 
The  "Ord.''  ot  Philip  Augustus  deahng  witn  the  Crusades,  Art.  XI,  caused 


Laurie  to  believe  that  the  complaint  based  upon  yearly  possession  had  been 
in  existence  from  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  It  is  probi^le  that 
this  referred  to  the  annual  tenure,  which  we  shall  deal  with  later  on;  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  action  contemplated  by  Art.  XI  is  brought  "coram  dominis  feodo- 
rum  et  censiyarum/'  and  not  before  the  king. 

'  The  lord  is  siven  the  possessory  action  ^en  the  serfs  are  disturbed: 
Fabetf  "Inst,  de  int.  Ret.,'^p.  6;  Afasuer,  11,  22.  BeaumamHr  refuses  the 
possessory  action  to  the  tenant  against  the  lora,  32,  8,  but  concedes  it  to  the 
tarm  tenant  against  the  lessor,  32, 13  (id.,  "Qr.  Gout,  de  Fr.,"  p.  248),  because 
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ness,  preduded  the  possessoiy  action.  However,  upon  this  last 
point  a  reservation  must  foe  made.  An  action  which  Beaumanoir 
describes  as  of  recent  diseeiein,  which  he  could  have  called  an  action 
"^lii/'  or  for  recovery  of  possession,  was  allowed  even  to  the 
flum  who  only* had  a  defective  seisin  which  was  of  short  duration; 
he  should  be  '^reseised/'  says  this  jurisconsult,  '' before  anything 
dae  is  done/'  excepting  to  permit  his  adversary,  if  he  has  a  year's 
possession,  to  take  back  the  thing  from  him  bymeans  of  a  com- 
plaint.^ 

§273.  Beaumanoir  speaks  repeatedly  of  a  royal  ordinance 
which,  as  far  as  dissdsin  is  concerned,  would  have  established  a 
"new  means  of  executing  justice."  It  is  hard  to  tell  just  what 
royal  decree  he  is  here  alluding  to.'  Whichever  one  it  may  be,  it 
does  not  seem  to  have  modified  the  theory  of  possession,  for  the 
explanalions  of  this  jurisconsult  agree  with  the  decisions  con- 
tained in  the  Register  of  Parliament;  at  the  same  time,  whereas 
the  Registers  of  Parliament  are  not  very  precise  on  this  subject, 
he  clearly  demands  the  possession  of  a  year  and  a  day; '  further* 

the  mere  lease  does  not  imply  any  feudal  relation.  With  regard  to  the  rule 
that  the  subject  can  bring  no  complaint  asainst  his  lord,  d\  Matuer,  11,  16, 
66.   The  long  never  pleads  ''dispossessed":  Loyael,  759,  878. 

^  Bmumanoirt  32,  23  ((^.  15).  The  recovery  of  possession  serves  as  a 
pidiinmanr  to  ine  complaint  (escample:  A  disseises  u,  who  in  his  turn  db- 
posseBseB  A;  A  has  himself  reseised  by  B;  and  then  B,  who  has  possession  for 
A  year,  takes  back  the  thing  by  means  of  the  complaint);  Brt$n$,  p.  361.  Cf. 
AlugeLp.  165;  DeParieu,  p.  116;  Heuder.  II,  66.  —  Cf.  "Ohm,"  I,  316,  no.  3; 
"£t.deSt.  Louis,"  1, 96.  On  the  "exceptio  spolii,"  rf,  P.  de  Pantainea,  pp.  271, 
and  280,  n.  3. 

*  The  Ordinance  has  been  lost  track  of.  It  is  ndther  the  Ordinance  which 
abfjiihes  the  duel  at  law  and  substitutes  therefor  the  inquest  nor  the  regulat- 
ing Order  of  Jan.  7,  1278,  giving  jurisdiction  to  the  bailiffs  rather  than  to 
parliament  because  of  the  urgent  nature  of  cases  for  the  recovery  of  posses- 
tuxLjViolUl,  "Et.  de  St.  Louis,"  I,  340);  "Ord.,"  II,  542;  Lan{fio%8,  "Phil- 
11^  ni,"  231.  According  to  the  latter,  the  Ordmance  which  was  lost  was 
<'<'Doemed:  (A)  with  novd  disseisins:  (a)  procedure,  dela^  of  adjoununent 
(15  days  for  gentlemen,  1  day  for  commoners;  no  revocation,  but  a  day  for 
^^);  db)  upholding  the  man  who  has  the  last  peaceable  seisin  of  a  year  and 
a  day;  (c)  a  fine  of  60  sous  for  the  defeated  part v;  (d)  he  who  f^Euls  when  re- 
daiming  the  seisin  diould  within  a  year  and  a  oay  bring  the  action  for  real 
property  under  penalty  of  losing  afi  ri^ts  over  the  property  (on  this  last 
point,  however,  a,  ChmnpeauXf  p.  426);  CB)  counter  pledging  {Seaumanoirf  32, 
^;  (f.  "Olim,'^  11,  178,  nos.  23,  24),  which  it  prohibited  (the  gentleman  who 
had  something  taken  away  from  him  did  not  famit  himself  to  taking  back  this 
thiog  from  the  man  who  had  despoiled  him;  he  took  from  the  latter  every- 
thing that  he  could). 

'  Beawnanoir,  32,  2,  3,  7  (peaceable  possession  for  a  vear  and  a  day  before 
we  "dejeetio")*  la  i^ot  the  delay  of  a  year  and  a  day  only  the  abstract 
nfulatiiig  of  the  concrete  period  of  time  adopted  by  the  Norman  law?  Dis- 
Main  oromarfly  taking  ^lace  in  the  month  of  Aufl:ust,  —  that  is  to  say,  at  the 
tene  of  the  harvest,  —  inquiry  is  made  as  to  who  gathered  the  harvest  the 
PKridus  August;  tms  is  pretty  nearly  the  same  thing  as  demanding  a  year  of 
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more,  it  seems  that  he  admits  of  three  kinds  of  possessory  actions 
instead  of  one:  ''claims"  C'clamor")  or  ''complaints"  of  foroe, 
novel  disseisin,  and  recent  disturbance;  but  these  "claims  "undergo 
the  same  procedure,  and  are  accorded  imder  identical  conditions; 
between  them  there  is  no  difference  excepting  one  of  form;  the 
innovation,  if  there  is  any,  is  an  entirely  superficial  one.^ 

§274.  rourteenth  and  Fffteanth  Centuries.'  —  The  posses- 
sory actions  are  classified  in  the  following  way,  as  ihey  gradually 
approach  the  petitory  action  for  title:  1st,  recovery  of  possession; 
2d,  complaint  in  case  of  seisin  and  trespass  ("casus  novitalas"); 
3d,  an  action  of  simple  seisin.'  This  last  alone  constitutes  an  in- 
novation. In  every  other  respect  it  was  rather  a  regulation  or 
development  of  already  existing  rules.  —  Recovery  of  pommsIoil^ 
The  man  in  possession  who  is  disturbed  or  despoiled  is  always 
authorized  to  repel  force  by  force;  but  he  should  act  "in  conti- 
nenti";  once  he  has  been  definitdy  dispossessed,  he  is  forbidden  to 
reinstate  himself  in  possession  by  means  of  violence.'  The  least 
he  is  accorded,  in  imitation  of  the  Romano-canon  law,  is  an 
action  of  restitution,  the  action  for  recovery  of  possession^  As  this 

possession.  "  Accessio  Poeaessionum/'  ^'Gr.  Cout.  de  Fr./' pp.  231,  505, 748; 
Louid,  749;  Arr.  du  Pari,  of  1373  cited  by  H,  de  Pansey,  ''Coiaip^t.  des  Jug^ 
de  Paix,"  oh.  41.  Cf.  De  Parieu,  p.  116;  HeueUr,  p.  407;  "Gout.  d*Anjou" 
of  1411,  Art.  202  (Beautempe-Beaupri,  I.  506). 

I  The  distinction  is  made  in  the  regulatinff  Order  of  1278.  Qf,  "Et.  de  St. 
Louis/'  I,  60.  /.  d'Ibelin,  64.  contrasts  force  with  disseisin:  "Cout.  de 
Touraine  et  d'Anjou'':  if  there  be  disseisin  or  force  there  is  ocoasi(m  for  the 
procedure  of  pledidng  or  counter  pledging:  in  case  of  a  mere  disturbance  the 


time  from  the  Customary  common  law. 

«  A.  Tardif,  "La  PiocMure  aux  XnP  et  XIV  s.,"  p.  86;  H.  de  Panm. 
"Comp^t.  des  Juges  de  Paax,"  o.  31  el  esq.,  "  Confdr.  des  Coutumes  de  Gudnois,^ 
Table,  see  "Complainte/'  etc.:  Rebuffe,  "Tr.  de  Mat.  Possess." 

•  On  the  respeotiire  parts  puiyed  by  these  actions^  qf.  VioUet,  p.  584. 

'  Recovery  of  possession  ("rdint^grande'Oi  that  is  to  say,  an  action  based 
upon  the  Canon  "Redintegranda";  a  word  which  does  not  make  its  appear- 
ance before  the  fourteenth  century.  See  Oodefroy,  Under  the  name  of 
''actio  spolii"  it  is  admitted  in  Ital^  and  in  Oermany.  where  there  is  a  dispute 
as  to  whether  it  belongs  to  the  withholder  C'Cod.  Maxim.  Bav.."  II|  5,  11; 
''Land.  Pruss..''  I,  7,  146).  and  whether  it  is  given  asainst  a  third-party  pur- 
chaser: "Et  de  St.  liouis/'  I,  65;  II,  7;  "T.  A.  C,  Bret.,"  250;  Bagueau,B» 
"Gloss." 

•  Beaumanoir.  32,  26;  P.  de  ForUainee.p,  264. 

•  "Charte  de  Eoye,''  1183  ("Oid^"  XI,  229);  "Et.  de  St.  Louis,"  H,  7. 
Cf.  P.  de  Fontaines;  ^' ArtoLs,"  8, 1;  "Ord./'  1256,  26;  P.  dePontetnee,  264.  It 
does  not  occupy  a  very  important  place  m  the  Customs  (perhaps  because  the 
man  despoiled  prefers  not  to  say  that  he  is  disseised):  "Or.  Cout.,"  p.  239| 
(reinstatement  before  anything  else  takes  place):  Beouffiofio^,  32,  23.  Cj. 
Use  of  the  safeguard:  Masusr,  11,  5;  Ch^i  Pape^  q.  56|  418. 
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action  is  intended  to  restrain  acts  of  violence,  it  is  allowed  every 
man  who  has  possession,  even  to  the  thief  (excepting  that  he  will 
afterwards  be  hanged).^  For  the  sole  reason  that  one  has  been 
disseised,  one  is  given  this  right.  No  oth^  condition  is  required.' 
But  nothing  prevents  the  man  who  is  defeated  in  the  action 
for  recovery  of  possession  from  getting  back  the  thing  by  means  of 
the  complaint;  this  happens  often  enough  for  one  to  be  able  to 
look  upon  the  action  for  recovery  of  possession  as  a  procedure 
prelimhiaiy  to  the  complaint;  it  is  to  the  latter  what  the  com- 
plaint is  to  the  action  for  real  property.'  The  Romanists  termed 
it  a  prohibition  "recuperandie  possessionis  clamor,"  whereas 
the  complaint  would  be  the  prohibition  ''retinendse  possessionis 
clamor";  ^  thb  is  not  absolutely  accurate,  because  the  complaint 
serves  at  the  same  time  for  the  recovery  and  for  the  retaining 
of  possession.  In  reality,  it  is  less  a  possessory  action  than 
a  penal  action  directed  against  the  despoiler,'  and  having,  as 

>  Bteumofiotry  loe.  eU.  The  farm  tenant  can  have  H  against  the  lessor 
who  expels  him.  But  we  do  not  think  that  one  ean  say  the  same  thing  with 
reprd  to  the  possessor  ''alieno  nomine"  as  a  general  rule.  •  The  farm  tenant 
is  m  a  special  position,  just  as  the  pledgor;  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  in  a 
period  of  violence  a  necessity  to  protect  him  by  means  of  some  action  should 
be  made  manifest:  Manur,  XI.  49.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mere  overseer, 
the  workman  for  wages,  etc.,  who  possesses  something  has  no  redress  if  it  is 
takeu  back  from  him.  —  With  this  exception,  every  withholder  or  possessor 
has  a  ri^t  to  the  recovery  of  possession,  whether  he  be  in  good  or  bad  faith, 
whether  his  possession  has  lasted  for  a  snort  or  a  long  time;  and  he  can  even 
oppose  it  to  the  true  owner.  Does  it  affect  third-party  purchasers  or  mere 
despttlers?  The  oanon  law  had  made  of  it  a  real  actum.  Ci^^u  (cited  by 
Ragueau)  does  not  express  himself  on  this  point.  The  recovery  of  possession 
^yplied  to  movables  as  well  as  immovables.  The  jurisconsults  of  the  thirteenth 
entury  inteiprated  the  L.  14,  D.,  ''undo  vi,"  as  though  it  had  spoken  of 
movables  in  general,  and  not  merely  of  the  things  accessory  to  the  piece  of 
land. 

'  Must  one  have  been  disseised  by  force  in  order  to  have  a  right  to  the 
noovenr  of  possession?  or  is  it  sufficient  if  there  has  merely  been  a  dispos- 
Boasmf  And  by  this  must  we  understand  an  absolute  dispossession  or  a 
mere  disturbance?  Cf.  the  interdict,  "momentarue  possessionis."  Ctdaa 
oils  it  recovery  of  possession:  ''Obs.,"  19,  16. —  PosguMr,  ''Inst.,"  4,  8.  di^ 
tmguishes  it,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  complaint  in  that  it  assumes  force. 

'  Beaumanoir,  loe.  eU,;  ''Olim,"  I,  316,  3.  In  the  action  for  the  recovery 
of  poascapMi  a  question  which  is  a  preliminary  of  the  action  for  possession, 
pn^l:^  so  called,  is  settled:  it  is  determined  who  shall  be  the  daendant  in 
the  action  for  possession.  Also  this  action  has  been  compared  with  the 
Itafian  "Summariissimum."  CJ.  ''Gloss."  by  BaguMu;  H.  dt  Pantey, 
"Gomp6t.,"  ch.  50  and  62. 

«  BvehenOut  on  the  "Inst.,"  4, 15;  "Ord."  of  Gharks  VIII,  1498,  Arts.  49 
and  58;  of  Francis  L  1539,  Art.  61  et  uq.;  Imbert,  "Pftitique,"  I,  17;  "Inst, 
for.,"  17;  Matuer,  XL  26;  lis  Parieu,  p.  133. 

*  The  "Ord."  of  1667, 1. 18^  m  dealmg  at  the  same  time  with  the  complaint 
•nd  the  aetion  for  recovery  of  possession,  (save  the  impression  that  thev  were 
not  distinguished  from  each  other.  This  is  what  Penilhrt  says,  see  "Il6int6< 
Snnde":  "the  reoovery  of  possession  is  not  distingnishfld  from  the  eomphiint; 
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penal  actions  ordinarily  do,  a  short  4u^tioni  —  that  of  a  year, 
and  a  day*^ 

§  275.  Tht  Complaint  in  CasM  of  8«isln  and  Trespass '  b  sub- 
stituted '  for  the  "clamor  dissaisinse"  (or  for  the  three  "claims*' 
of  disseisin,  of  foroe,  and  of  disturbanoe,  flAginwing  that  this  dis- 
tinction had  a  place  in  practice).^  It  is  given  to  the  man  who  has 
been  in  possession  peacefully  and  pubiidy  and  in  his  own  name 
for  a  year  and  a  day  ^  before  the  disturbance  or  the  dispossession; ' 

but  it  is  included  within  the  Utter  in  the  case  where  there  has  been  despoOinz 
and  not  a  mere  dbturbance  .  .  .  (the  complainant)  moves  that  he  be  reBtorea 
and  reinstated  (^  r6intdgrd ')  in  his  possession/'  He  requires  that  the  con4)lain- 
ant  be  in  possession  for  a  3rear,  ana  in  peaceable  possession,  etc.  (H,  de  Panaey, 
contra).  The  result  of  this  doctrine  tau^t  by  PenihrB  was  that  in  his  tiine 
there  was  no  more  thought  of  reooTery  ol  possession  and  it  was  not  made  use 
of.  Cf.  Baurjany  II,  p.  612;  Merlin,  ''R6p.,"  see  "Complainte."  They  said 
that  the  recovexy  of  possession  —  that  is  to  say,  reinstatemoit  —  could  be 
sued  for  civilly  (oompLaint)  or  by  an  exceptional  action  (criminal);  when  one 
had  chosen  the  civil  action  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  proceed  by  means  of  the 
oriminal  action,  "Ord.,*'  1067, 18, 2.—Pothia;  no.  84  (qf.  124),  is  as  categorical 
as  Ferrih-e.  Cf.f  however.  Argou,  I,  p.  242;  Ptuquier,  "Inst.,''  48.  — C/. 
Qvii  Code,  2060  (physical  oompiilsion  in  case  of  recovery  of  possesdon). 
Law  of  May  26,  IS08,  Art.  6. 

^  From  this  there  would  also  result  the  consequence  that  recovery  of  pos- 
session is  a  personal  action,  whereas  the  complaint  is  a  real  action.  The  ques- 
tion of  knowing  the  nature  of  the  recovery  of  possession  is  still  unsetUed,  and 
one  asks  if  it  is  not  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as  the  complaint:  Oanonnel, 
I,  p.  602. 

*  Our  old  authors  difltinpiiah  between  the  complaint  in  matters  of  ecde- 
siastical  benefices,  which  haof  its  own  special  rules,  and  the  complaint  in  profane 
matters:  Oujjot,  see  "Bj6p" 

*  The  "UT,  Gout.."  p.  263,  seems  to  attribute  this  simplification  to  Smcm 
de  Bucy,  President  ot  the  Parliament  of  Paris  in  1368;  he  must  have  thou^t  of 
the  case  where  there  was  tresptass,  —  that  is  to  say,  omitted  all  mention  S  dis- 
seisin, as  we  shall  see  later  on.  But  the  modification  took  place  previous  to 
his  time.  (As  we  may  infer  from  the  "Stil.  Pari.,"  which  already  deals  with 
the  '* casus  novitatis.^')  Cf.  Laurih^,  **T6ii.  de  6  Ana,''  p.  82;  "Gout,  de 
Paris,''  I,  257  (ed.  1777);  ^Taris,"  96. 

«  "Touraine"  (I,  23,  "A.C.'');  "Patou,"  386:  "Amou,"  168;  "Maine," 
188:  '^Bretagne,"  27:  the  complaint  is  called  procedure  of  pledging  or  counter* 
pledging:  Glosson,  ''N.  R.  H.,''  1800,  167;  MorUt,  see  "Gr.  EncycD';  Roffumu, 
see  "Gloss."  (the  complainant  gives  surety  or  a  pledge  to  reimburse  his  adver- 
sary if  the  complaint  has  been  erroneously  brought.  It  is  assumed  that  he 
admits  himself  to  be  disseised,  or  that  it  is  an  heir  .who  has  not  yet  taken  pos- 
session). This  due  course  of  law  was  applied  to  movables  as  well  as  immov- 
ables. Unless  there  were  a  pledge-giving  tne  thing  was  not  sequestrated,  which 
was  a  different  matter  from  the  case  of  disseisin.  In  the  common  law  tnis  dif- 
ference disappeared. 

*  "Stil.  Pari.."  18,  11  and  22;  "Gout.  Not.,"  181;  "Gonst.  du  ChAt.,"  53: 
Loytdf  768;  Avberif  p.  193.  Joining  of  Possessions:  JLojfMlt  746.  The  name  of 
seisin  is  reserved  for  the  possession  of  a  year.and  a  day;  from  thenoe  comes  the 
expression,  "comnlaint  in  case  of  seisin":  "Gr.  Gout.,"  p.  232.  Cf.  "Anest. 
Querel.  de  Nov.  Dissais.,"  1406. 

*  Masuer,  XI,  6,  26:  the  man  who  fears  that  he  will  be  disturbed  may  ob- 
tain from  the  judge  protection,  —  that  is  to  say,  a  prohibition  for  anybody  to 
disturb  him  or  hinder  him  under  a  certain  penaltv  (prohibition  of  simple  ban). 
Protection  is  accorded  to  the  mere  lessee  or  produce-sharing  farmer  PO,  40). 
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in  this  last  case  he  is  considered  as  not  having  ceased  to  be  in 
possession;  also,  he  must  be  careful  not  to  say  that  he  is  disseised; 
this  would  be  a  contradiction  in  terms.^  The  action  can  only  be 
brought  within  a  year  and  a  day  after  the  dbturbance.*  More- 
over, the  doctrine  of  the  jurisconsults  of  the  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth centuries  has  mingled  with  it  quite  a  good  deal  of  Roman 
law;  for  them  the  complaint  is  the  "uti  possidetis"'  prohibition 
(so  it  is  inapphcable  to  movables)/  it  is  a  double  action,^  it  as- 
sumes that  possession  has  not  been  taken  by  force,  clandestinely, 
or  by  request;  it  is  refused  to  the  farm  tenant  because  he  has  no 
''jus  in  re,"  but  a  '' jiis  ad  rem."  From  these  Roman  formulas 
practice  deduced  the  following  rules:  the  seisin  is  refused  to  the 
possessor  "alieno  nomine"  and  the  farm  tenant  himself;^  but 
there  is  no  need  of  a  good  title  in  order  to  have  the  seisin;  ^  the 
complaint  is  given  not  only  against  the  despoiler,  but  against  every 
possessor,  in  good  or  bad  faith;  in  other  words,  the  action  is 

—  Mere  threats  are  not  sufficient  to  allow  of  the  oomplamt:  "Gr.  Gout.." 
p.  238. 

*  He  who  admits  that  he  no  longer  has  the  seiBin  is  taken  at  his  word;  ho 
finds  himself  reduced  to  the  action  for  real  property.  On  the  other  hand,  in  still 
dedaring  himself  to  be  in  possession  in  spite  c^  a  "dejeotio/'  he  keeps  the  right 
to briiw  the  possessonr  action:  P.  de  Foniaines,  21, 60;  ''Et.  deSt.  Louis/'  2, 7 ; 
"AncTUs,  d'Anjou,"  §  90, 107:  "L.  d.  Drois," 47, 74, 88,  etc.;  Beaumanair,  44, 
51;  /.  Paber,  ^Ad  Inst.,''  "de  Int.,"  §  "Retin.,"  no.  13  C'teipsumexeluderes"): 
"M,  Fail/*  1,  18,  3;  ''Or.  Gout.,"  p.  247  (each  party  should  declare  himself 
leised),  250;  Loy^dj  750.  —  P.  de  FonMnea  points  out  the  conflict  which  exists 
between  this  rule  and  the  current  maxim,  ''One  should  not  plead  disseised," 

—  a  common  translation  of  the  '^exoeptio  spolii"  of  the  canon  law.  It  was 
found  in  practice  that  it  was  an  advantage  to  do  away  with  the  latter.  Thus 
is  to  be  accounted  for  the  fact  that  thenceforth  there  is  no  mention  made  of  an^ 
oompiaint  of  dtstemn.  Tard^,  p.  88,  thinks  that  the  idea  that  possession  is 
kept  "anuno"  was  borrowed  from  the  Roman  law. 

*  Deamarea,  84.  However,  even  after  this  delay  the  king  may  grant  letters 
of  relief:  ''Gr.  Gout.,"  p.  238.    Forty  davs.  according  to  the  ''Ass.  de  J^rus." 

B  of  absence  and  minonty:  ''Summa  Norm.,"  2.  30,  34. 


Cy.  as  to .«-«,  ^  «*„»^,^  -«-  -...««.vj .    ^*«-«*«  .,w™.,    -,  ^,  ^. 

»  "Or.  Gout./'  p.  232;  "Et.  de  St.  Louis/'  ed.  VioOel,  III,  369;  <?f.  1, 112, 
338.  —  Prohibition  "retinendn  poss.  c":  this  is  an  action  based  upcMi  a  mere 
duturbance,  whereas  the  recovery  of  possession  assumed  an  absolute  putting 
out  of  possession.  This  opinion  is  as  inaccurate  as  that  of  PoMuter,  which  is 
tiiat  one  has  the  complaint  for  dispossession  without  violence  and  the  recovery 
of  possession  for  dispossession  by  force.  To  the  contrary,  qf.  "fit.  de  St. 
Louis,"  I,  69;  Beaimanovr,  c.  32;  BecmUmpa-Beaupriy  I,  274. 

«  "Gr.  Gout,"  p.  239;  Mower,  XI,  15.  Cf.  Beoumanotr,  32,  15;  38,  2; 
"Olim,"  I,  489;  "Paris."  VT.'-Ixn/ael,  754,  755,  756  (residuary  inheritance 
of  movables,  etc,) i" CM./*  1667, 18, 1.   On  the  admission:  Bauiaric,  I,  31;  /m- 

incorporeal  things:  Mcuuer,  11, 


,   ^        ,    -,  ,-    Each  one  says  that  he  has  been 

distuihed. 

,  •  "Or.  Gout.,"  pp.  281,  232,  248,  256;  qf.  p.  196;  "StU.  ParL,"  18,  23,  24; 
loiM,  749:  Pamper,  "  Inst,"  p.  768. 
'  "Gr.  CoutV'  p.  232. 
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real.^  This  transfonnation  of  the  '^  clamor  dissaisiiue"  mto  a 
real  action,  which  is  contrary  to  the  Roman  precedents,  is 
to  be  accounted  for  in  that  it  rested  upon  a  year's  possessbn, 
which  was  not  defective  ;>  it  is  an  ownership  on  a  small 
scale;  it  is  reputed  lawful  in  itself,  says  the  "Grand  Coutumier 
de  France." 

§  276.  The  Proeedure  of  tht  Complaint '  for  a  long  time  was 
opened  by  obtaining  letters  from  the  king  (analogous  to  the 
Norman  writ) ;  ^  it  was  summary  (no  periods  of  notice,  view,  ad- 
vice, etc),*  at  least  with  respect  to  the  action  for  petitory  title, 
but,  littie  by  littie,  it  became  unencumbered  with  inddents  (Qr- 

^  "Gr.  Cout.,"  p.  494;  all  real  actions  are  based  upon  recent  dlstuibance 
of  seisin  or  on  previously  eidsting  impediments  (allusion  to  the  action  of  simple 
seisin)  or  th^  are  proprietary  actions:  Boutaric,  II,  27;  Patquiar.  "Inst./' 
p.  768.  C/.,  however,  to  the  contrary,  Pothier,  ''Int.  k  la  Gout,  d  Orleans/' 
no.  118  (personal  actions  springing  out  of  a  tort). 

'  C/.^  however,  ''Stil.  Parl.,'^  18,  23:  ''reus  dicat,  non  potes  dicere  te  saia- 
tum  quia  me  de  possessione  per  violentiam  dejecisti."  It  seems  to  result  from 
this  that  violence  was  a  relative  defect.  Nor  is  it  a  perpetual  defect,  any 
more  than  is  clandestineness;  peaceful  and  public  possession  for  a  year,  what^ 
ever  its  origin  may  be,  gives  one  a  right  to  the  complaint. 

»  FormidJB:  "Gr.  Gout.," pp.  495, 505, 613;  "L.  d.  DpoIb  "730, 742; BmUarie, 
L  40  and  77;  "Paris,"  I,  256,  268;  Wcamkoenig,  II.  319;  Vann,  "Arch.  1^.  de 
Rdms,"  I,  794.  — As  to  the  procedure,  ^.  ^'^Stil.  Pari.."  18;  "Ord.,"  1347 
(II,  266);  laambert,  IV,  689,  535;  Avber,  I'Hist.  du  Pari,  de  Paris,  1250-1515/' 
1894,  II,  p.  192. 

*  As  to  this  procedure,  qf.  SchwaJbaeh,  p.  134.  The  procedure  in  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Flanders  in  1789  still  kept  many  of  the  characteristics  of  the  old  law: 
see  Ouyot.  Royal  letters  delivered  in  Parliament  and  containing  a  command 
for  the  bailiff  to  gpve  the  property  back,  or.  if  he  were  resisted,  to  forcibly 
take  possession  of  it.   A  sergeant  was  dispatched  by  the  baUiff  to  summon  the 

Earties  to  come  to  the  locality;  "  ad  veutam/'  in  order  to  view  the  property  in 
tigation  (coming  of  the  judge,  coming  to  this  place).  Opposition  by  the  de- 
fendant. The  propert^r  was  then  sequestratea:  "Gr.  Gout.,"  pp.  235,  240. 
The  first  defect  appearing  causes  one  to  lose  the  action  of  trespass.  —  This 
procedure  fell  into  disuse:  instead  of  recovery  by  means  of  the  complaint  one 
proceeded  by  the  mere  aajoumment.  "Gr.  Gout,  de  Fr.,"  p.  235;  were  were 
two  methods,  — complaint  and  mere  adjournment  (comparison):  Mamuff  I, 
34  (id,,  1600);  XI.  47.  Cf.  Lauriiare,  on  Loysrf,  739;  Imbert,  "Inst,  for.,"  I.- 
It  was  no  doubt  the  making  use  of  the  complamt  that  earned  wi^  it  the  pay- 
ment of  a  fine:  Loy9d,  753  (and  citations). 


*  In  order  to  proceed  more  rapidly  and  not  out  of  fear  that  the  year  and  a 
day  granted  one  within  which  to  act  might  have  expired:  "StU.  Pari.,"  10,  3 


oh.  14,  outlines  this  procedure:  Only  one  giving  of  notice  within  a  week  after 
the  order  for  examination  of  the  facts  at  issue,  one  wedc  to  hear  witnesses  and 
pronounce  a  decree  of  provisional  possession,  one  week  to  pass  upon  the  facts, 
etc.  The  rapidity  of  the  progress  of  this  procedure  is  entirely  relative.  Its  « 
delays  account  for  the  importance  of  the  decree  of  provisi<Mial  possession. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  without  some  formalism;  if  a  man  says  that  he  \b 
disseised  he  mves  up  all  right  to  the  complaint;  if  he  simply  savs  that  he  is 
hindered  in  his  seism,  the  defendant  does  not  have  to  reply:  "Gr.  (Jout," 
pp.  245,  247;  "Stil.  Pari.,"  18,  3  and  17,  27;  Demares,  300. 
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dinanoe  of  1347:  ''lites  maxime  bieves  effiduntur  iixunortales")* 
The  property  in  litigation  was  first  placed  in  the  hand  qf  the  king 
("ad  flumum  r^s  positiun/^  in  sequestration)  so  as  to  prevent  the 
parties  getting  hold  of  it,  and  to  avoid  the  doing  of  acts  by  the 
defendant  which  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  demandant  who 
should  win  his  cause.^  The  judges,  however,  had  the  power  of 
confiding  ("recredentia/'  provisional  possession)  the  property  to 
one  of  the  parties,  provided  surety  were  given.'  Little  by  little,  a 
fixed  judidal  law  came  to  be  established,  exact  rules  covering 
the  case  in  which  protisloiial  pofsaislon  ought  to  be  granted  or 
refused; '  thus  it  was  adjudged  to  the  party  who  invoked  the  com- 
mon law  and  not  a  privil^pe,  for  the  party  who  presented  a  written 
title,  etc.^  From  the  very  beginning  of  the  proceeding  it  was  not  a 
rare  thing  for  the  demandant  thus  to  recover  by  way  of  provisional 
title  the  possession  which  he  had  lost.  The  possessory  proceeding 
became  divided:  ^  1st.  Into  proWsioiial  possession,  a  preliminary 
stage  which  was  in  reality  short  and  summary,^  and  which  thereby 
acquired  a  special  importance  and  passed  almost  to  the  rank  of  an 

'  Already  in  the  Norman  law:  ''Gr.  Cout.  de  Fr^"  p.  240:  ''ne  partes  veniant 
ad  anna'';  uaupntrty  on  LoyseL  768. 769;  McuueTf  Al,  17;  ForUanont  on  Masuer. 
ed.  1660,  p.  204,  mwitains  that  tne  use  of  sequestration  at  the  beginning  ot 
the  proceciure  was  done  away  with;  it  could  no  longer  take  place  excepting  with 
fun  information. 

*  A  request  ''ut  manus  reds  amoveatur"  is  left  to  the  decision  of  the  judge 


the  aefenoant  does  not  give  some  good  reason  for  his  defense;  if  this  is  not  so 
the  thing  remains  sequestrated):  'TParl.  au  B./'  p.  168.  —  Cf,  ''Gr.  Cout.  de 
Ft.,"  p.  233. 

'  Following  a  hasty  examination,  —  the  hearing  of  a  few  witnesses  and  ex« 
animation  of  the  proofs  (BoutariCy  p,  195;  Masuer,  XI,  30;  "Ord.,"  Apr.. 
1454,  70-75;  1493,  58),  —  the  provisional  possession  was  granted  by  order  of 
parliament,  with  an  oblu^ation  to  furnish  surety  to  pay  over  the  income  (some* 
times  a  dispensation).  Loysd,  767,  **  If  the  person  put  in  provisional  possession 
does  not  have  his  possession  confirmed,  he  has  to  give  up  and  restore  the  issues." 
Matuer,  XI^  32;  "Ord.,"  1667, 15, 14:  Bmdaric,  p.  198;  Paji<m,  8, 11.  If  the  good 
faith  of  the  judges  had  been  abused  tne  provisional  possession  could  be  annulled. 

*  "StU.  Pari.,"  18, 11;  BoutariCj  p.  193:  "Gr.  Cout.,"  pp.  250, 261;  Deamares, 
32;  Masuer.  vol.  9.  It  is  refused  if  it  would  cause  an  irreparable  injury:  if  the  kins 
is  a  party  (Loyad,  768),  and  if  the  jurisdiction  is  at  issue:  Loysel,  766;  Schwal- 
tecfc,  p.  140. 

'  Without  there  bdng,  however,  two  separate  instances:  "Ord.,"  1539,  59; 
Bntaric,  p.  109  (ed.  1603). 

*  A  sort  of  ''ounmiariissimum"  established  as  a  reaction  against  the  slow- 
0688  of  procedure.  C/.  recovery  of  possession  where  the  complainant  bases  his 
amunent  upon  the  despoiling,  whereas  in  the  provisional  possession  he  pretends 
to  be  in  possession  ana  bases  his  argument  upon  his  probable  possession.  On 
the  question  of  knowing  whether  the  provisional  possession  and  sequestra- 
^  are  mere  means  of  investigation  or  true  possessory  actions,  see  Law  of 
May  26, 1838,  Art.  6,  L 
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action.    2dy  Into  fully  eonflimtd  poutnioni^  or  final  judgment 
which  was  not  always  arrived  at.* 

§  277.  The  8am«,  —  The  period  of  a  year  and  a  day'  often  re- 
curs in  possessory  matters;  it  is  necessary  to  insist  upon  it  As 
many  as  four  applications  of  this  are  to  be  found:  1st.  The  year's 
tenure  of  the  municipal  statutes  of  the  twelfth  century,  carrying 
with  it,  as  it  seems,  the  acquisition  of  the  ownership.  2d.  A  year's 
possession  brfore  the  disturbance  or  the  disseisin  is  a  necessary 
condition  before  the  complaint  can  be  made  use  of .  3d.  Period  of 
a  year  and  a  day  after  the  disturbance  or  disseisin,  another  neces- 
sary condition  of  the  complaint.^  4th.  The  period  of  a  year  and  a 
day,  dating  from  the  judgment  upon  the  complaint,  during  whidi 

^  ''Manutenuta/' Lo^mI,  767.  In  the  sixteenth  century  they  sav  that  there 
are  three  headings  in  the  complaint:  Ist,  the  sequestration,  which  should  be 
asked  for  before  the  case  is  tried  if  there  is  any  reason  to  fear  that  Uie  opposing 
party  may  take  away  the  issues:  2d,  the  provisional  possession,  which  is  re- 

guired  during  the  proceedings;  3a,  the  full  possessoiy  action,  or  the  fully  oon- 
rmed  possession:  Imberty  "Inst,  for.,"  c.  17.    Possession  for  three  years  wiU 
prevent  sequestration  or  i»ovisional  possession. 

'  An  alteration  of  this  nature  took  place  in  the  Italian practioe:  the  "Close" 
(on  "1."  37,  D.,  "de  jud.,"  5,  1:  arg.  1,  8  "pr.^  de  dol,  exc")  admitted  the 
**  exceptio  dominii ''  in  matters  relating  to  possession;  they  were  concerned  with 
the  title  by  which  the  parties  held  possession;  thenceforth  the  duration  of  the 
possessory  action  was  extended  and  it  became  necessary  to  distinguish  between: 
ist.  The  *'  SnmmarUsiimnm,''  a  proceeding  resulting  very  qui^y  in  a  provi- 
sional decision  following  a  summary  investigation  of  the  matter;  it  is  maae  use 
of  when  there  is  a  "periculum"  or  "timor  armorum"  with  the  object  of  pre- 
venting violence;  it  was  accorded  to  any  person  in  possession,  and  it  was 
within  the  discretion  of  the  judge  to  give  even  a  mere  withholder  tne  advantage 
of  it  (fifteenth  century.  Paid  de  Castro).  The  "SnmTniMniwftiTnnm  *'  was  propa- 
gated in  Germany  ana  in  Spain.  The  provisional  possession  was  found  in 
France.  It  had  the  same  ongin;  it  issued  from  the  measures  to  keep  order 
^hich  were  forcibly  taken  by  the  law  at  the  beginning  of  the  action  u>r  pos- 
session: "Stat.  RomsB,"  1580,  1. 92;  P.  de  Castro,  "Consilia,"  II,  3.— 2d.  The 
<'8iimfliariaiii'*  ("possessorium'^):  this  is  the  ordinary  possessory  procedure, 
the  prohibition  "uti  possidetis'';  it  b  thus  called  because  it  has  always  been 
understood  that  the  possessory  procedure  ought  to  be  summary.  3d.  The 
«OrdinariTim''  or  <*Flenarlaiii"  ("possessorium"),  an  intermediate  proceeding 
between  thejpossessory  action  and  the  action  for  real  property;  it  was  derived 


from  c.  9,  Dig.  X,  "de  prob.,"  2,  19  (Innocent  III.  1207),  where  a  long  posses- 
ased  upon  a  title  is  given  precedence  over  a  aoubtful  possession;  it  oorre- 


sion  based 


Savigny,  §  51,  again  finds  the  "Summariissimum''  in  Guu.  Dwrand,  "Spec.,"  4, 
1,  9,  22.  He  shows  us  that  in  Grermany  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
this  very  summanr  procedure  was  very  long  drawn  out;  he  was  jud«»  in  an 
action  where  the  "summar''  had  lasted  twelve  years,  and  nobody  could  foresee 
an  end  to  their  difiSculties;  according  to  this  the  "ordinarium"  might  easily 
last  fifty  years  and  the  "petitorium"  a  century. 

*  The  extra  day,  which  was  only  demanded  so  as  better  to  distinguish  the 
end  of  the  delay,  has  disappeared  from  the  existing  law.  CJ.  "Summa  Norm.,'' 
ed.  Tardif,  Table,  see  "Annus,"  "Dies." 

<  "  Gr.  Cout.,''  pp.  237,  238.  According  to  the  "Ass.  de  Jdrus.,"  J.  d^Ihdin, 
c.  64,  after  more  than  forty  days  have  expired  one  is  not  difwAiiff^  over  again. 
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delay  the  petitory  action  for  title  must  be  brought,  under  penalty 
of  forfeiture.^  These  last  two  delays  are  periods  of  procedure  e»* 
tablished  to  insure  order,  so  as  not  to  allow  individuals  to  be 
affected  for  too  long  a  time  by  a  litigation  concerning  which  the 
interested  party  has  no  more  thought,  or  which  he  is  only  delay- 
ing in  a  spirit  of  chicanery.  Perhaps  they  owe  their  origin  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  Roman  prohibition  one  had  to  act  within  a  year 
d  the  disturbance  or  of  the  "d^ectio'^;  perhaps  they  are  only  an 
application. of  the  Customary  period  of  a  year  and  a  day.*  The 
year's  possession  required  of  the  man  who  brings  the  complaint  is 
a  surer,  better  established,  and  more  respectable  possession,  owing 
to  the  sole  fact  of  its  duration,  than  is  possession  for  a  few  days.' 
It  is  no  doubt  due  to  the.  same  needs  to  which  the  tenure  of  a  year 
and  a  day,  with  its  consequence  of  prescription,  answered;  it  must 
be  connected  with  the  same  old  Customary  ideas,  because  it  is 
simply  an  application  of  them.^ 

'  P,  de  PantaineBf  pp.  232,  289.  A  rule  which  disappeared  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  C/.  "Or.  Cout.," p.  256  (still  applied).  C/.  German  " Rechte  GeWere." 

*  Cf,  Champeaux,  p.  486. 

'  jyEsjrinay,  p.  119:  De  Parieu,  p.  116  {ef,  pp.  264,  265,  257.  n.  8.  vol.  11). 
There  has  been  an  enaeavor  to  account  for  this  b}[  means  of  tne  rule  that  it 
was  neoessary  to  bring  the  action  for  possession  within  a  year  and  a  day;  so 
bng,  therefore*  as  a  man  had  not  had  possession  for  a  year,  he  was  liable  to 
have  the  oomplaint  brought  against  him;  as  soon  as  he  was  no  longer  exposed 
to  this  he  ac(]^uired  the  nght  of  bringing  the  possessory  action  himself.  The 
second  and  thud  rules  laid  down  in  the  text  are,  therefore,  in  the  last  analysis, 
but  a  single  rule  looked  upon  from  either  the  positive  or  the  negative  point  of 
Tiew.^  According  to  this  system  it  is  hard  to  understand  why  a  man  who  has 
been  in  pooooosion  less  than  a  year  —  six  months,  for  example  —  has  no  action 
apinst  a  possessor  of  one  or  two  months.  Chie  will  say  tnat  he  runs  the  risk 
of  being  sued  himsdf  bv  a  third  part^  who  can  plead  possession  for  a  year. 
But  what  difference  do  his  relations  with  third  parties  make?  Perhaps,  more- 
over, there  may  not  be  any  third  party  who  can  plead  the  possession  for  a 
yew.  It  never  oocuired  to  the  Romans  to  say  that,  if  tiie  '^dejectus"  had  not 
acted  ''de  vi"  within  the  year,  the  "deiiciens"  would,  because  of  this  fact 
alone,  have  a  ri^t  to  the  prohibition.  The  Assizes  of  Jerusalem,  which  allow 
forty  days  within  which  to  begin  the  possessory  action,  do  not  require  that 
poeaeaaion  shall  have  lasted  during  this  time. 

*  The  tenure  of  a  year  and  a  day  existed  before  the  possessory  proceeding; 
the  former  springs  from  popular  custom,  the  latter  is  created  by  public  au- 
thority. Thev  have  existed  side  by  side,  but  this  does  not  explain  wh^r  the 
eustomaiv  delaj  had  no  influence  on  the  regulatin|c  of  the  possessory  actions; 
nor  could  one  invoke  as  a  decisive  argument  against  this  influence  the  fact 
that  the  Assises  of  Jerusalem  do  not  require  a  possession  of  a  year  in  the  matter 
of  the  complaint,  while  at  the  same  time  admitting  of  tenure  for  a  year.  "  Ord." 
of  Philip  AugUBtus  applying  to  the  Crusaders,  Art.  XI;  De  Parieu,  p.  118.  — 
In  the  ''OUm  "  the  tenure  of  a  year  and  a  day  with  acquisition  of  tne  owner- 
ahm  is  qualified  as  ''specialia  consuetudo  terr»,"  II,  339,  10;  748,  22;  III, 
fSd,  62;  A,  Thierry,  ''Doc.  In^.,"  IV,  716.  Charter  of  Saint-Valery  sur 
ramme.  Art.  21  (In  1376).  This  tenure  was  done  away  with  by  means  of  the 
ayatem  of  the  long  Roman  prescriptions.  Heualer,  "Gewere,"  p.  407  et  aeg., 
aeea  in  this  period  of  ayear  and  a  day  in  possessory  matters  an  abstract  formula 
coRttponduig  to  the  one  in  the  Norman  law  relating  to  the  last  hunrest. 
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§  278.  Aetlon  of  Bfanplt  8«ifln  (without  there  being  any  tres- 
pass).^ By  this  was  understood  a  possessory  action  accorded  to 
the  man  who  had  failed  or  should  have  failed  in  his  complaint 
because  he  had  not  the  last  year's  possession,  but  who  could  avail 
himself  of  a  long  possession  previous  to  this.*  The  possessor  for 
ten  years  '  prevailed  by  means  of  this  action  over  the  one  who  had 
possessed  the  property  a  year  and  a  day  upon  condition  of  acting 
within  ten  years  from  the  time  of  the  loss  of  possessicm/  and  of 
presenting  a  title  in  support  of  his  sasin,'  —  not  a  very  happy 
creation,  the  origin  of  which  is  obscure,'  and  owing  to  which  our 
practitioners  were  not  long  in  becoming  confused;#'^  the  action  of 
simple  seisin  disappeared  in  the  sixteenth  century.' 

^  "Gr.  Gout./'  p.  494  (as  oontrasted  with  proprietanr  actions).  Masuer, 
1. 10  and  11;  H.de  PoMey,  ''Oomp6t.  des  Juges  de  Paix,''^ch.  46.  CJ.  Alaiudj 
p.  106;  Klimrathf  p.  368.  A  personal  action,  the  "oondietio  posBeBsiomB"  of 
the  Roman  law,  has  been  erroneously  seen  in  this.  —  As  to  the  procedure, 
LoyuHj  763.  —  C/.  OuUhiemunSy  p.  288;  "quando  simpliciter  actur  de  possv- 
sione''  (as  oontrastod  with  the  "novitas'').  —  Duecnuiray,  ''Orig.  du  Parle* 
ment,''  p.  831. 

*  in  this  action,  'Mes  plus  anciens  exploits"  (that  is  to  say,  the  enjoyment 
which  has  existed  the  longest)  are  the  most  eflSiMioious:  ''Gr.  Gout.,"  pp.  250, 
262;  Loysei,  766;  Farwi,X794,  802. 

>  Loyad,  748,  764;  ''Gr.  Gout.,"  pp.  232,  252.  The  delay  of  ten  yean  was 
taken  without  any  special  object  from  the  delay  of  the  Roman  usuoi^ition: 
Beaumanoir,  8,  9:  "Gr.  Cout.,^'  p.  199;  "Paris,"  98. 

*  "Gr.  Cout./^  p.  238:  Varin,  loe.  cU.  —  The  rule  cited  by  P.  de  Fontetaefc 
22.  3:  "Artois,"  2,  29;  BeaumanaiTf  32,  6;  64,  aooording  to  which  cme  could 
only  bring  the  action  for  real  property  withm  a  year  and  a  day  of  the  judgment 
upon  the  complaint,  was  therefore  abandoned:  qf,  "Gr.  €k>ut.,"  pp.  237,  238. 

*  "  Gr.  Gout.,"  p.  232.  From  thb  point  of  view  the  action  was  veiy  similar 
to  the  action  for  real  property  and  became  practically  useless. 

*  The  "Gr.  Cout.,"  p.  232,  calls  it  '^casus  recuperands  possessiomfl," 
which  mi^t  lead  one  to  suppose  that  it  was  invented  in  order  to  take  the  place 
of  the  prohibition  "recup.  poss.  c,"  in  imitation  (distant?)  of  the  Roman  law. 
Laurikre  (on  Loydd^  765,  762)  says  that  its  creation  was  due  to  Simon  de  Bucy, 
which  is  not  said  in  the  passage  from  the  "Gr.  Gout.,"  upon  which  he  relies, 
p.  253.  From  this  it  foUows  that  there  remained  no  other  resouroe  bat  the 
action  for  real  property  to  the  man  who  was  defeated  on  the  complaint;  when 
the  case  of  simple  seisin  was  devised  it  was  asked  if  it  was  not  necessary  to 
refer  to  it  in  the  formula  of  the  oomolaint.  in  the  same  way  as  one  reserved 
the  action  of  reclaiming.  Practice  dia  not  believe  this  to  be  neeessaiy,  which 
was  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Simon  de  Bucy.  —  It  may  be  that  the  action 
of  simple  seisin  had  this  origin  in  the  custom  of  ddivering  letters  of  relief  to 
the  man  who  was  despoiled  and  who  allowed  the  year  and  a  day  to  pass  without 
taking  any  action.  —  C/.,  however.  GuHhiennoZf  "Enqudtes."  p.  ^^  no.  57. 

'  £eaumafk»r.  24,  4,  allowed  the  oompl%int  to  the  holder  of  a  sovitude. 
In  the  fourteenth  century  this  opinion  seems  to  have  been  contested,  under 
the  pretext  that  every  possession  of  a  servitude  without  a  tiUe  is  one  at  will. 
Boutoric,  I,  31  (p.  188),  then  wpUes  the  action  of  simple  seLmn  to  this  case; 
he  also  allows  it  in  the  case  of  burdens  upon  real  property.  C/.  "Rents," 
"Paris,"  198;  J.  Faber,  "Inst,  de  Int.,"  §  "  Retin.,"  no.  22;  Masuer,  11, 18, 21: 
complaint  to  recover  quit-rent,  rents,  servitudes.  The  '^Ord."  of  1667  also 
allows  the  complaint  in  the  matter  o(  servitudod. 

'  Excepting  m  the  Parliament  of  Flanders,  Gtifo^  see  "Gomphiinte." 
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§  279.  The  D^dtffttlon  of  Beeent  Work,^  which  the  old  authors 
looked  upon  as  a  possessory  action  and  likened  to  the  complaint, 
appeared  towards  the  fourteenth  century  in  countries  of  Custom- 
ary law.  This  was  the  "  opens  novi  nuntiatio''  of  the  Roman  law, 
preserved  and  disfigured,  undoubtedly,  by  the  Italian  practice 
and  that  of  the  South  of  France,  and  again  disfigured  by  the 
confused  doctrine  which  was  anxious  to  give  it  its  Roman  physi- 
ognomy.' It  assumes  that  one  neighbor  carries  out  some  work 
on  his  land  in  violation  of  the  rights  of  another  neighbor  (for 
example,  he  builds  his  house  so  high  that  he  blocks  the  view  of  a 
neigU)oring  house).  He  to  whom  the  declaration  is  made  should 
defer  the  work  until  he  has  obtained  a  judgment  which  gives  him 
permission  to  go  on  with  it;  the  judges  will  only  accord  him  this 
permission  upon  condition  of  bis  giving  surety  to  have  the  work 
demolished  if  it  should  be  so  ordered  later  on.  When  the  com- 
plaint is  made,  the  defendant  cannot  be  allowed  to  continue  work 
again  even  by  giving  surety.  The  little  importance  of  this  pro- 
cedure explains  why  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Ordinances  of 
1667.» 

»  "Gr.  Cout.  de  Fr.,"  p.  249;  Masuer,  11,  7:  Bouiarie,  I,  31  (p.  197);  3- 
32;  "L.  d.  Dioii "  no.  763;  "Anc.  Cout.  d'Anjou^'  "F.,"  1054  (ed.BeauUmp9^ 
Bmuvi,  II,  293);  eeeFemhe  (bibl.)]  CfUuwn,  VII,  312;  <^.  ''N.  R.  H.,"  1890, 
627;  ^FtMb  de  Proo6d.  Givile,"  1902. 

*  This  is  dealt  with  at  a  very  early  time  in  the  Italian  statutes:  LaUet, 
"Dir.  Consuetud.,"  p.  302.  Just  as  in  the  '<Gr.  Cout.  de  Fr.,''  p.  88,  we  see  it 
oombined  with  a  usage  which  existed  at  Rome,  but  without  beooming  confused 
with  the  '^nuntiatio,  the  prohibition  of  continuing  work  of  some  Idnd  (and 
not  only  a  building  operation)  by  the  throwing  of  a  stone  on  the  premises  and 
n\  the  oresenco  of  witnesses 

*  The  Law  of  May  25,  1838,  mentions  it  again.  Cf.  H.  d$  Panmy,  "Just, 
de  Aux,"  ch.  38;  QanowMt^   p.  688  (oontroversy). 
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Topic  5.    Acquisition  of  the  Ownership  of  Immovables. 

Occupation  and  Prescription 


i  280.  The    Principal     Methods    of 
Acquisition  "  Inter  Vivos. " 

1281.  Ooeupation. 
282.  Prescription. — Short  and  Long 
Prescriptions. 

283.  The  Year  and  a  Day. 

284.  "Rechte  Gewere/' 

285.  The  Tenure  of  a  Year  and  a 
Day. 


286.  The  Tenement  of  Five  Yean. 

287.  Good  Faith. 

288.  Immemorial  Possession. 

289.  The  Roman  Prescriptions.  Pre- 
Bcription^of  Ten  to  Twenty 

YearSy  and  Prescriptions  df 
Thirty  Years. 
i  290.  In  the  gozteenth  Century. 


§  280.  Th« Prindpal  Methods  of  Aequltitioo ''inter  ^yos"^  are 
occupation^  usucaption  (or  acquisitive  prescription),  and  delivery.' 
Further  on  we  will  discuss  the  methods  of  acquiring  "mortis 
causa/'  such  as  intestate  succession,  which  relates  rather  to  a  col- 
lection of  possessions,  and  the  legacy,  which  can  be  applied  to 
special  objects.  The  loss  of  ownership  only  results  from  abandon- 
ment or  surrender,  the  effects  of  which  vary  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  possessions.' 

^  Our  old  authors  enumerate  them  and  classify  them^  drawing  thdr  in* 
spiration  for  the  most  part  from  the  Roman  law:  Bradony  I,  2.  Cf,  Blackstone, 
I,  2j  c.  13  et  9eq,:  (A)  KitffUa  to  reed  posaeMums:  inheritance,  succession  to  the 
estate  of  a  deceased  alien,  occupation,  prescription,  confiscation,  alienation  by 
deed,  by  special  custom,  and  by  will;  (B)  Riffhts  to  personal  poseeseiona:  oocu- 
pation,  prerogative,  confiscation,  custom,  inheritance,  marriage,  judgment, 
gift,  contract,  bankruptcy,  will  and  administration. 

*  In  its  final  stages  the  old  doctrine  was  connected  with  the  Roman  ideas, 
but  it  did  not  triumph  without  having  some  resistance  offered  it;  the  rights 
claimed  by  the  lords  are  opposed  to  it,  —  for  example,  with  respect  to  alluvium. 
Laysel  still  says,  no.  236:  "The  river  gives  and  takes  away  from  the  lord 
justice  "  (bibl.);  Hvber,  IV,  701;  Chrimm.  "R.  A.,"  548.  As  to  dispossession  be- 
cause of  public  utility,  cf,  also  Hvher^  IV,  716.  This  is  not  deajt  with  in  the 
old  texts  Decause  the  rights  of  the  people  collectivel]^  are  so  extensive  that  no 
regulation  is  required^  the  individual  will  always  jrield.  —  But  must  we  not 
observe  that  the  conflict  will  arise  between  the  family  and  the  State,  and  that 
the  family  is  not  so  weak  as  the  individual?  In  reahty  cases  in  which  dispos- 
session is  necessary  are  very  rare.  —  "Olim,"  I,  252,  IV;  Violkt,  "Etabf  de 
St.  Louis,"  IV,  63;  P.  de  Fantainee.p.  292,  483. 

*  Surrender  as  applied  to  the  fief  or  the  copyhold  results  in  >causmff  these 
possessions  to  revert  to  the  lord  who  granted  them.  But  ^e  copyholofer  can 
only  escape  from  his  future  obligations  bv  complying  with  certain  formalities. 
Loysdf  521,  —  ''Every  surrender  must  take  place  at  law."  The  vassal  cannot 
by  this  means  break  the  ties  that  bind  him  to  the  lord.  With  resard  to  abcmr 
donmerU  (properly  so  called,  that  is  to  say)  of  freeholds,  the  old  law  had  no 
general  regulation.  At  the  same  time,  according  to  Ferrihe,  see  "Biens  Va^ 
cants,"  it  was  customary  for  the  lord  justice  only  to  make  use  of  his  right  of 
taking  goods  which  had  been  abandoned  after  the  lapse  of  sewal  years.  In 
Cfuyot,  see  ''Occupation,"  the  legislation  of  Langueaoc  ia  cited  as  a  model; 
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§  281.  Oeonpfttlon  (or  taking  possession  ''ammo  domini"  of  a 
"res  nuIlius'O-^  This  method  of  acquiring  holds  a  place  in  the 
speculations  of  the  philosophical  jurisconsults'  in  proportion  to 
its  lack  of  importance  in  the  history  of  our  old  law.  It  is  only 
met  with  in  the  barbarian  period,  under  the  form  of  the  "  apri- 
sio"  *  or  "Neubruch."  *  With  the  consent,  expressed  or  implied, 
of  the  community  to  which  he  belongs,  an  individual  starts  to 
cultivate  a  portion  of  the  tenitoiy  upon  which  the  community 
has  established  itself;  ^  he  clears  it  and  appropriates  it  to  himself; 
no  one  opposes  him  because  he  injures  no  one,  and  in  one  way  or 
another  it  is  felt  that  this  conquest  by  an  individual  will  turn  to 
the  profit  of  all.  WHere  there  are  no  conmiunities,  or  even,  in 
time,  upon  the  territories  of  conununities,  we  see  the  king  au- 

ponesBions  wen  ocxDsldered  as  abandoned  when  their  holder  oeaaed  to  culti- 
vate them  and  ceaeed  to  pay  the  tallage  for  a  period  of  three  yean;  they  were 
then  conferred  upon  the  man  whooffered  to  culuvate  them  and  to  pay  the  tallage 
and  who  improv«d  the  condition  of  the  oonununity.  C/.  Law  ot  the  3d  Frim., 
year  VII,  Art.  76;  DamiMM.  Ill,  13.  —  Etymology:  '^'a-bandon";  as  to  the 
meaning  of  "bandon/'  qf.  OotUfroy,  see  "Abandon";  P.  de  Fontaines,  15, 
29;  Beaunumair,  48,  13;  ''OnL,"  I,  203  (abandonment  is  the  taking  of  a 
pledge)* 

^  See  especially  the  writinapB  dealing  with  the  feudal  or  donianial  rights: 
Ouyoty  see  '^Oocu^tion";  PotXiar,  "Propri^t^."  c.  2.    On  the  subject  oi  occu- 

Ktion  in  international  law,  </.  BanJUs  Pavdme,  ''Manud  de  Dr.  Iiitemational 
iblic/'  lg96;  Jbte,  ''Occupation,'^  1806.  Balboa  tookpoflsession  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  in  the  name  of  the  kins  of  Spain  by  walking  mto  it  and  striking  the 
watera  with  hie  sword;  CorteE  thrust  nis  sword  into  a  tree  in  order  to  take  pos- 
nanon  of  Mexico,  etc.:  Lameire,  ''Occup.  Milit.  en  Italie  sous  Louis  XIV," 

im, 

'  Rousseau  only  echoes  their  old  doctrines  in  the  well-known  passage  from 
the  ''Disoours  sur  FOrig^  et  les  Fond,  de  Tln^alit^,"  p.  2.  C/.  Poaoo/, 
"Ptensto,"  VI,  SO. 


method  the  barbarians  had  of  estaolishing  themsdves  ef.  MeUun,  op,  eU.  (by 
Tilla^  or  by  single  houses)  and  an  analysis  of  these  ideas  in  BraneU,  op,  eil., 
and  m  G.  EO/ondeL  "Entre  Camarades,"  1001.  As  to  the  Roman  period,  </. 
Mitteis.  ''Z.  Gesch.  der  Erbpacht  im  Altherthum,  Abh.  Sftchs.  Qes.  d.  Wiss./' 
ao,  4  (m  1001).  p.  28  (bibl).  dealing  with  the  inscriptbns  of  Souk-el-Khmis, 
and  Henchir  Mettich:  Qimi,  "Textes,"  p.  163. 

^  Other  terms:  ''^captura,''  ''oomprehensio,"  "porprisio,"  "exartum" 
ressart,"  clearing  g^und,  from  ''sarrire,"  '"sarcler,"  to  weed):  <'bifang"  (a 
translation  of  "apri8io")>  ''neubruch''  or  "rodung"  (clearing).  These  various 
expreaaiQns  at  the  same  time  designate  the  method  of  acquiring  and  the  land 
•OQuired  C'Rottland") :  Ofimmj  p.  524;  see  Du  Cange,  Often,  in  order  to  make 
a  &kl  of  some  vahie,  men  begm  by  burning  off  the  underbrush  and  the  trees 
which  cover  it  (" novalia  exusta") :  Laveieim,  **  Economic  rurale  de  la  Belcque," 
1875,  p.  200;  Roocher,  "TtuM  d'Econ.  Polit.  Rurale,"  French  tranalaiion, 
p.  82. 

*  "L.  Bmg.,"  1. 18,  ''de'eotartis"  (bibl.  and  note):  clearing  in  ''mlva  com^ 
muni,"— that  is  to  say,  oonmion  to  the  Roman  uid  his  barbarian  host:  qf. 
41;  54,  2;  67.  Hie  custom  of  clearing  is  here  applied  to  private  property: 
Bagueau,  see  "Pourpris." 
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thorizing  the  taking  of  possessioiL^  But  the  increase  of  popuhp 
tion  and  the  progress  of  agriculture  resulted  in  the  abandonment 
of  this  old  practice.*  It  became  more  rare  from  the  be^nning  of 
the  feudal  period.'  In  countries  ^diere  the  theory  of  feudal  owne^ 
ship  was  applied  exclusively,  for  example,  in  England,  there  was 
no  longer  any  room  for  occupation,  for,  on  principle,  unoccupied 
lands  belonged  to  the  lord,  and  those  whidi  the  tenants  aban- 
doned returned  to  his  domain  because  of  his  immediate  holding.^ 
It  is  by  drawing  their  inspiration  from  these  ideas,  or,  rather, 
from  their  practical  result,  that  the  framers  of  the  Civil  Code  had 
inscribed  in  their  draft  this  rule,  which  was  too  absolute:  "The 

»  "Bai.,"  16,  2.  Cf.  Schlyter,  "Corpus  Jur.  Sueo-Goth.,"  HI,  245.  TTm 
right  of  the  first  occupier  is  formally  recognised  in  this  text.  He  must  han 
cultivated  a  piece  of  land  which  was  uncultivated  and  without  an  owner. 
There  is  no  question  of  his  bein^;  authorised  by  an  agrarian  community,  nor 
by  the  State,  nor  of  any  formalities  required  for  the  taking  of  possessioii.  C/., 
however,  Beader,  p.  11,  ''Certain  statutes  mention  the  'captitatio  drcum- 
eundo,'  the  incision  of  trees,  the  fact  of  lighting  a  fire,  of  erecting  a  Btnicture; 
this  is  the  popular  custom.''  But  not  one  of  these  formalities  is  mdispensable 
in  my  opimon;  they  may  be  useful  in  order  to  determine  the  limits  of  the  land 
acquired.  Owing  to  the  mere  fact  of  having  taken  possession  of  a  piece  of 
land,  even  when  the  "extirpatio"  has  not  been  completed,  one  has  a  lisht  to 
drive  off  third  parties  who  would  take  poesessicm  of  it  for  themselves.  Eveiy 
free  man  used  to  have  the  right  to  exercise  the  taking  of  possessioQ  in  the 
''silva  communis,"  and  upon  the  uncultivated  lands  of  the  communitir; 
what  he  could  take  and  rwUy  occupy  was  such  a  trifle  as  oomnared  with  the 
vast  expanse  which  remained  {TacituSf  26:  "et  superest  agar  ),  that  then 
was  no  need  of  limiting  this  right;  the  community  tacitly  permitted  it  to 
be  fully  exercised.  Wh&i  population  increased  and  these  dearings  bean 
to  increase,  it  had  to  be  restricted  or  even  done  away  with;  this  is  iroai 
is  done  by  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  feudal  period.  However,  we 
meet  with  traces  of  the  old  principle  until  the  eighteenth  oentuiy  (vbl 
1712,  in  Holstein;  <^.  Besder,  p.  15).  As  a  general  nile,  taking  possession 
was  only  allowed  with  the  expressed  consent  of  the  lord  or  the  communitjr, 
and  it  was  a  natural  transition  to  the  system  of  seigniarial  grants  (for  example, 
to  guests). 

*  This  is  what  happened  especially  in  France.  Lands  without  an  owner 
and  unpopulated  regions  were  occupied  b^  immigrants  whom  the  king  su- 
thorised  to  establish  themselves  there  by  vurtue  of  nis  police  powen.  Thus  in 
the  time  of  Charlemagne  the  Goths  established  themselves  in  S^timanis, 
Cauvel,  op.  cU,  Diplomas  from  Charlemagne  and  his  successors  in :  D.  VaisteUef 
''Preuves"  and  ''Capitul.,"  ed.  BonHu$,  I,  ld9  (in  812).  Cf.  Charter  of  811 
(Beaeler,  p.  19);  ThAfenin,  ''Textes,"  no.  03.  The  royal  con&mation  thus  vp- 
peared  to  be  necessary  for  the  man  who  had  exercised  the  rigjht  of  taking  pos- 
session. It  also  often  hapi>ens  that  the  ''captura"  takes  place  in  a  roysl 
domain,  "regalis  sUva,"  and  in  this  case  it  goes  without  simng  that  the  author- 
isation of  the  king  is  indispensable.  Cofonies  in  the  German  provinces:  0. 
BUmdd,  "£t.  s.  les  Popul.  rurales  de  TAllemagne":  Imbert  La  Tout,  ''M61.  P. 
FabreJ^  1901. 

*  The  Church  encourages  clearings  by  showing  less  strictness  in  the  col- 
lecting of  the  tithe  from  the  "novalia":  XHg.  X,  3,  30,  13;  5.  40,  21;  see  Du 
Conge,  But  bv  ''novale"  is  understood  all  cleared  land,  wiiether  in  conse- 
quence of  a  taking  of  possession  or  not. 

^  Thus  it  is  that  the  English  law  did  not  recognise  occupation  as  a  method 
of  acquiring  land:  PoUock  and  MaUiand,  II,  80. 
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ciy3  law  does  not  recognize  the  right  of  occupation  alone."  They 
reconsidered  this  idea;  following  the  example  of  the  old  law,  they 
admitted  occupation  as  far  as  movables  were  concerned  (hunting, 
fishing,  estrays,  treasure),  sanctioning  in  this  respect  the  victory 
of  the  Roman  th^ries  over  the  Germanic  and  feudal  conceptions.^ 
§282.  Preseriptioii.  —  Short  and  Long  Prescriptions.'  —  Ac- 
quisitive prescription  or  usucaption  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
known  in  the  old  Grermanic  law;  the  only  one  met  with  therein  is 
a  sort  of  extinguishing  prescription,'  which  is  applicable  to  the 
most  diverse  rights,  and  which  has  its  basis  in  some  fact  which 
places  the  interested  party  under  the  necessity,  of  pleading  it.^ 
From  thence  arose  in  the  ancient  Customary  law  a  usucaption  of 
short  duration,  the  tenure  of  a  year  and  a  day.  This  ^stem  con- 
trasted with  the  Roman  theory,  according  to  which  usucaption  was 
contrasted  with  prescription  of  actions,  and  which  only  admitted 
the  long  prescriptions.  From  the  barbarian  period  Roman  insti- 
tutions made  their  way  in  the  legislation;  '^  the  Canon  law  gave 
them  a  new  force,  and  towards  the  thirteenth  century  they  pre- 
vailed.* Their  success  was  less  a  consequence  of  the  authority  of 
the  Roman  law  than  an  effect  of  the  gradual  progress  of  law;  there  1 
was  m  this  one  of  those  legislative  reforms  which  took  place  be- 
cause of  practice,  under  cover  of  the  superstitious  respect  for  the 
Roman  law,  but  which  may  be  justified  by  motives  quite  differ- 
ent from  those  which  are  avowed.  Even  in  Rome,  long  pre- 
scriptions had  in  the  end  taken  the  place  of  the  usucaption  of 
eariy  times.  Very  short  periods,  like  that  of  a  year,  are  in  accord 
with  the  requirements  of  a  barbarian  society,  where  there  is  need 
of  prompt  regulation,  where  a  rough  system  of  proofs  is  the  only 
one  which  they  have;  they  also  accord  with  the  requirements  of  a 
very  highly  civilized  society,  where  the  rights  of  each  individual 

>  Fmei,  n,  124. 

>  dnUemer,  ''Antiq.  jurid.  d'Athdnes,"  "Ia  Plresoription,"  1869:  Beauchet, 
''Hist,  du  Droit  Priv«  dela  R^publ.  Ath^n.,"  UI,  14^;  Qirard,  ''Manuel  de 
I>r.  Rom.,''  dd  ed.,  p.  296. 

I  In  the  same  way  the  English  law  does  not  recognise  any  acquiring  pre- 
Kription,  but  only  an  extinguishing  prescription:  Pollock  and  MaiUand,  II 
81. 

*  HeutieTf  ft  91;  /trtmenoaAr,  "Die  VerschweMning/'  1896. 

*  Law  of  the  Franks,  ^igoths  and  Burgundians:  "liut*,"  63;  PardessuB. 
"DipL,"  n,  185,  no.  394:  Brunner,  II,  617. 


thieu,"  31  years;  "Sachsensp.,"  I,  29:  30  years  plus  "^ahr  und  fag''/  Cham- 
Pttttt,  p.  433;  Saide^  r.  28:  41  years. 
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are  sufficiently  well  protected  for  usurpations  to  be  little  feared; 
the  old  system,  not  being  able  to  organ^  the  ownership  of  laDd  on 
the  perfected  foundations  of  modem  law,  protected  it  at  least  by 
means  of  the  long  duration  of  prescription. 

§  283.  Tht  Ttar  and  a  Day*^  —  A  year  is  a  natural  period  which 
was  applied  of  its  own  accord  to  the  acquisition  or  loss  of  rights.' 
Cfiesar  and  Tacitus  state  that  a  distribution  of  the  land  was  made 
annually  among  the  andent  Germans:  ''anno  post  alio  transire 
cogunt/'  says  one  of  them;  /'arva  per  annos  mutant/'  says  the 
other.'  In  the  barbarian  laws  this  period  is  taken  into  considerar 
tion  under  various  drcumstances;  thus,  according  to  the  Salic 
Law,  t.  45,  "de  migrantibus,"  ^  the  stranger  in  a  village  cannot  be 
expelled  upon  the  demand  of  one  of  the  inhabitants  when  he  has 
sojourned  there  for  twelve  months.*^  The  Capitulary  of  803, 
which  was  added  to  the  Ripuarian  law.  Chap.  6,  declares  that  if 
the  pleader  who  is  in  default  does  not  put  in  an  appearance  tcUhin 
a  year,  the  king  shall  decide  as  to  the  disposal  of  his  possessions. 
In  the  same  way,  according  to  the  ''Capitula  legi  addita"  of  816, 
Chap.  5,  the  ''proprietas"  of  the  defaulting  criminal  which  is 
placed  under  the  royal  ban  becomes  finally  acquired  by  the  treas- 
urer, if  the  default  is  not  cleared  up  within  a  year  and  a  day,^ 
With  the  coming  of  the  feudal  period  applications  and  mentions 

1  Vol.  Smith,  "Orig.  de  la  Poss.  annale/'  1854;  Klimrath,  II,  357;  Alautdy 
p.  47;  De  Parieu,  p.  56;  Heusler,  "Gewere,"  p.  345;  Glasson,  VII,  349;  VioUet, 
670;  Champeaux,  ^"Th^e,"  p.  376;  FockemarAndroB,  "Z.  S.  8.,  G.  A.,"  1893, 
75;  MaiOand,  "Law  Quart.  Rev.,"  V,  253. 

»  "Perennis,"  by  the  year,  "Verjahning":  VtoUet,  572;  Vcd.  Smith,  p.  33, 
48;  Heusler,  I,  56.  Cf.  the  three-year  period  corresponding  to  an  archaic 
system  of  triennial  rotation  of  crops  (Denmark.  "  Jydak.  Lov.,''  I,  47,  51).  — 


Other  explanations.  —  (I)  Roman  origin:  "Cod.  Th6od.,"  10,  1.  1:  "L.  Rom. 
Wis.,"  5,  6;  Benech,  "R.  Grit.,"  1854,  377.  —  (II)  The  year  mcludcs  three 


»'  C'cesar,  "De  l&eU.  Gal.,"  VI,  22;  TacUus,  "Germ.',"  26. 

*  "Cap.,"  of  819,  c.  9,  which  modifies  this  title. 
>  This  title,  according  to  the  general  opinion,  does  not  provide  for  the 

acquiring  of  ownership.    See  as  to  the  controversy  to  which  its  interpretation 

gave  rise:  Geffcken,  "L.  Salica.,"  p.  178  (bibl.).  Other  cases  in  which  the 
elay  of  a  year  is  applied  in  the  barbarian  laws:  "Sal.,"  46  (appointment  of 
an  heir  "affatomie'*);  27,  19;  "Roth.,"  74,  112,  127,  221,  361;  "Liut.,"  24, 
96,  100.  Old-time  evidences:  rWwnin," Textes,"  114,  etc.;  Muratori,  "Ant. 
Ital.  "  I,  435;  BrunetH,  "Cod.  Diplom.  Tosc,"  I,  426;  Ytfes  de  Ckartrea,  "Ep.," 
77  (Migne,  "Patr.  Lat.,"  t.  CLXII);  "Leges  fam.  S.  Petri  Worm.,"  S  1  and 
6;  Z>.  Marthie,  "Anipl.  Coll.,"  II,  56,  58:  Laws  of  Hoel  le  Bon,  Lajemhn, 
"Hist,  du  Dr.  Fr.,"  II,  123;  "Acad.  U%,  de  Toulouse,"  II,  250. 

•  "Capitul.,"  ed.  Bor.  "Index  Rer./'  see  "Annus";  see  especially,  I, 
118;  268;  283;  362:  II,  63;  226;  "Cap.  L.  Rib.  Add.,"  803,  6  (I,  118);  "Cap.,*^ 
816,  c.  5  (I,  268);  ''Cap."  825,  c.  11  ("Lib.  Pap.  Loth.,"  31). 
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of  this  period  become  more  numerous;  ^  it  becomes  the  normal 
period  of  prescription  in  the  old  Customary  law;  the  expression,  a 
year  and  a  dapy  is,  as  it  were,  the  style  in  the  Customs.* 

§  2S4.  ''  Reehte  Gtwtrt/' — In  case  of  "  missio  in  bannum/'  and, 
owing  to  the  very  fact  of  this  "missio,"  the  interested  party  found 
himself  called  upon  to  plead  his  rights  to  the  property  which 
had  been  seized;  and,  if  he  did  not  do  this,  his  rights  were  lost, 
because  there  could  be  no  going  back  upon  a  confiscation  which 
had  become  absolute.'   This  procedure  of  the  ''missio  in  bannum,'' 

^  Du  Cange.  see  "Annus  et  Dies";  Ariprand  and  Albertiu,  p.  138;  Header ^  I. 
57,  etc.  C/.  '^Poflseesion/'  "Repurchase  by  a  Person  of  the  Same  Lineage.'' 
Citizenship  or  serfdom  results  from  residii^  in  a  place  for  a  year  and  a  day 
(Customs  m  which  the  very  air  makes  one  free  or  a  slave).  Cf.  on  this  subject 
"Nov./'  123,  c.  17  (Ju9tinian),  In  the  eighteenth  century  the  Elector  Pala- 
tine had  a  right  over  foreigners:  Hildebrandf  "De  Jure  Wudfangiatus/'  1717; 
StMCf  If  §  68.  The  commimity  was  established  by  "livinjs  together  in  the 
same  household  for  a  year  and  a  day."  A  number  of  actions  were  lost  by 
the  expiration  of  this  period:  Lojifsd,  713,  714;  Dunodj  p.  133;  Champeaux, 
"Thfae."  p.  400.  Inheritance  without  an  owner,  "Fnbourg,"  24;  Customs 
of  the  South  ('^  Albi,''  etc.):  things  lost,  etc.:  Immenoakr,  p.  43. 

'  The  year  and  a  day  nraires  for  the  first  time  in  tne  Capitulary  of  816. 
By  ftJMiimmg  that  the  period  begins  on  the  1st  of  January  it  wul  expire,  not  on 
December  31,  but  on  January  1  of  the  following  year;  the  interested  party 
has  this  entire  day  within  wmch  to  allege  his  rights,  —  for  example,  to  exer- 
cise the  right  of  repurchase,  and  therefore  all  the  more  to  avoid  confiscation, 
as  in  the  Capitulary  of  816  (where  it  seems  a  delay  of  grace).  Then  only 
in  the  popular  thouj^t  is  the  year  completed;  in  the  same  way  eight  days  are 
counted  as  a  week,  fifteen  days  &s  two  weeks.  Our  old  authors  saw  a  clever 
mtent  in  this  error  in  calculation;  they  must  have  added  a  day  to  the  year  in 
•order  to  show  that  the  ''dies  a  quo''  was  not  included  within  the  oeriod  (''ut 
omnes  molests  qusestiones  de  anni  tempore  tollantur").  Who  can  nelp  seeing 
that  this  would  have  been  postponing  the  difficulty  instead  of  solving  it? 
TiToq.,  "De  Retr.,"  1,  11,  17:  Orimaudet,  "Retr.,"  8,  2:  LaurOrc,  on  "Paris," 
I,  264;  "Poitou":  "Troyes,''  144;  Pasquier,  "Rech.,^'  IV,  32;  Ouyot,  see 
"Retr.  lign.,"  s.  Yl.  From  this  explanation  one  may  at  least  conclude  that 
there  was  no  difference  between  the  Customs  which  speak  of  a  year  and  a  day 
and  those  which  merely  dealt  with  a  year.  —  In  Grermany  in  the  thirteenth 
century  by  "  Jahr  und  Tag"  is  imderstood  a  delay  of  one  year  (three  "placita 
legitima,"  three  assizes),  six  weeks  (the  delay  of  the  Salic  Law  for  appearing 
in  court,  Geffcken,  p.  187)  and  three  days  (duration  of  one  session).  Alter  the 
year  has  expired  the  interested  party  still  has  the  power  of  pleading  his  right 


naariiny  "Prov.,"  p.  185.  Cf,  Sckroeder^  p.  706  (Controversy,  must  we  see  an 
innovation  in  this?).  C/.  "  Jostice,"  I,  6,  40,  50;  III,  6,  2;  XII,  6.  8;  7,  5;  22; 
XIX,  37,  ?,  12;  P.  (fo  Fontaines,  21,  9;  A,  Thierry,  "Doc.  in4d.,"  Iv,  662; 
Foiniez,  "Doc.  p.  Servir  b^  THist.  de  I'lnd.,"  p.  317;  Champeaux,  p.  375; 
Inmenvahr.  p.  22.  On  the  three  assizes,  "  Jostioe,''  10,  12,  2:  P.  de  FovUainee, 
21, 10,  12  and  91;  22,  9;  GlamnUe,  1,  7;  "Gr.  Cout.  de  Fr.,''  p.  263:  Durand, 
"Specul.,"  3,  1,  6;  2,  15,  10.  Cf,  date  of  these  statutes;  one  should  indicate 
the  year  and  a  day  ("Wis.,''  2^  5,  1).  It  has  also  been  conjectured  that  this 
was  the  merely  verbal  connectmg  link  with  the  customary  formula. 

'  The  mterested  party  had  to  appear  in  court  within  the  year  and  a  day; 
an  extramdldal  protest  or  the  forcible  retaking  of  a  piece  of  property  would 
have  had  no  effect.    Ilus  rule,  which  was  perfectly  natural  in  tbe  cases  pro- 
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with  its  powerful  effects,  was  extended  to  the  case  of  voluntary 
alienation  which  took  place  in  court  The  Geiman  sources  of  the 
thirteenth  century  show  us  this  in  their  description  of  the  ^'Auf- 
lassung"  (or  investiture)  by  law  (}n  the  "echte  Ding,"  "pladtum 
legitimum'')*^  The  judge  summons  those  who  take  part  in  it, 
three  times  to  plead  their  claims  over  the  piece  of  land  which  has 
been  alienated,  under  penalty  of  being  foreclosed;  all  the  free  men 
of  the  locality  are  present  at  this,  with  the  exception  of  minors, 
the  sick,  and  those  who  are  absent  from  the  country.  If  no  one 
claims  the  property,  the  judge  places  his  peace  over  it,  —  that  b 
to  say,  forbids  everybody  to  disturb  the  man  in  possession  ("sub 
banno  regio  proprietati  firmam  pacem  induximus").  Those  who 
do  not  take  part  in  the  judicial  assembly,  for  some  lawful  reason, 
preserve  the  right  of  making  complaint  during  the  year  and  a 
day.'  Once  the  year  has  expired,  the  position  of  the  acquirer 
could  not  be  attacked;  he  had  the  "rechte  Gewere"  ("legitima 
possessio").'  The  delay  of  a  year  was  granted  even  to  those  who 
were  present  at  the  judicial  assembly,  and  an  oath  was  demanded 
of  the  acquirer  in  support  of  his  possession.^  It  is  scarcely  to  be 
doubted  that  the  institution  of  the  "rechte  Gewere"  was  con- 
nected with  the  ^'missio  in  bannum"  of  the  ninth  century;  the 
formalities  with  which  the  former  is  surrounded  are  too  analogous 
to  the  latter,  and  are  conceived  too  much  in  the  same  spirit,  for 
this  to  be  otherwise.  Moreover,  one  finds  already  in  the  Capit- 
ulary of  825,  Chap.  11,  the  alienation  of  inunovables  connected 
with  a  procedure  of  calling  upon  all  those  who  have  any  rights.^ 
The  German  practice  of  the  Middle  Ages  thus  has  precedents 
from  the  time  of  the  Prankish  period. 

§  285.  The  Tenure  of  a  Year  and  a  Day  of  the  municipal  char- 

yided  for  by  the  Capitularies  of  803  and  816,  was  aft^warda  kept  in  the  case 
of  the  ''Auflassung. 

1  Post,  "Tran^  of  Ownership." 

>  ''Leges  Fam.  S.  Petri  Worm.,"  about  1024,  c.  6.  Other  texts  in  /m- 
memkihr,  p.  15. 

*  ''Sachsensp.  Landr.,"  II,  44,  1;  III,  83,  2,  3.  Municipal  charters,— 
for  example,  "Bemer  Handfeste,"  1218,  c.  22; "  Augsbm^,"  1166,  c.  4;  "Ddft," 
1246;  in  Mieria,  "Charterb.,"  I,  231,  etc.  — In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries  the  "rechte  Gewere"  exists  almost  everywhere  in  Germany.  —The 
notions  respecting  this  institution  were  scarcely  clearly  defined  until  after  the 
writings  of  R.  Mm;  cf.  "Z.  S.  S.,  G.  A.,"  I,  33,  63:  Heuder,  "Gewere,"  237; 
"Inst.,"  II,  81;  iStoWe,  §  74;  Schroeder,  p.  706  (bibl.),  Siegd,  §  145;  Srvnner, 
"Forach.,"  p.  736;  Hvber,  IV,  712;  Immenvahr,  p.  27;  "Z.S.  S.,  G.  A.,"  IV,235. 

*  Brime,  1186,  3;  "LUbisch.  Recht,"  78;  Soest,  31,  etc.,  *^L.  Feud."  I^  26, 
1:  possession  for  a  year  confirmed  by  an  oath  is  eqmvalent  to  an  investiture 
of  the  fief  received  from  the  lord:  Ibid,,  II,  24;  40;  62:  65:  PertOe,  IV.  221. 

*  "lib.  Pap.  Loth.,"  31;  post,  "Public  Investiture/^  "luvestituie,'^ 
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ters  of  the  North  of  France  has  the  sameorig  m  as  has  the  ''rechte 
Gewere^'  of  the  German  law.^  This  is  the  old  forfeiture  resulting 
from  the  expiration  of  the  year  and  a  day,  which  has  become 
transfoimed  into  usucaption,  and  the  primary  condition  of  which 
b  the  year's  possession  of  the  acquirer.^  The  preliminary  pro- 
cedure of  calling  upon  those  who  have  rights  often  fell  into  dis- 
use; its  absence  was  supplied  by  the  publicity  of  the  delivery,  or 
of  the  taking  of  possession.'  But  the  effects  of  the  forfeiture  have 
lasted;  there  results  therefrom  an  absolute  plea  in  bar  against 
every  adverse  daim  (by  way  of  ownership,  servitude,  or  obliga- 
tion),^ and,  as  a  consequence,  the  rights  of  third  parties,  whatever 
they  may  be,  those  of  the  relatives,  and  even  those  of  a  previous 
acqutrer,  are  cleared  away.^    This  institution  lost  its  importance 

»  "St.-Omer,"  1128:  "Laon,"  1128,  16  and  20;  "Lorris,"  1155.  18  and  32; 
"Noyon,"  1181,  13:  "Chaumont,"  1182,  10;  "Roye,"  1183,  3  and  15,  " Abb©- 
vine,"^'  1184,  23;  "Pontoise,"  1188,  11;  "Amiens,"  1190,  26;  "St.  Quentin," 
1195, 24,  etc.  ("Ord.,"  vols.  IV  and  XI,  p.  199  et  «eg.):  " Anc.  Cout.  d'Artois," 
ed.  Misiilari,  p.  357;  ''Ass.  de  Jtoa."  J,  ilhdin,  "C.  de  B.,"  II,  p.  36  (ed.  B,). 
CJ.  Bufdaw,  '^Placita,"  p.  282;  Prau,  "N.  R.  H.,"  1884, 163;  "  Jostice,"  Table, 
Bee  "Prescription"; ''Const,  du  ChAtelet,"  §  53  (note);  "Olim.,"  I.  748,  22 
(in  1268):  ten  yean  or  even  a  year  and  a  day,  according  to  the  local  custom: 
Glaason,  VU,  272;  "Fuero  Real,"  2,  11  (year  and  a  day  in  peace);  Giraud, 
U,  250:  "Beauvais,"  1182,  27. 

'  Wnereaa  in  the  early  law  inaction  on  the  part  of  the  interested  party  is 
sufficient  to  make  him  lose  his  ridit,  he  will  undergo  a  forfeiture  from  the 
mere  fact  of  his  "Verschweigung,"  whether  his  adversary  have  or  have  not 
been  in  possession  during  the  year  and  a  day.  For  the  "rechte  Qewere," 
possession  is  lUso  requirea:  PerHUf  IV,  222. 

*  "L.Sal.,"45;"Lorris,"1155,18;/mmetMiAr,pp.l2andl5.  The"bannum 
regis,"  which  is  the  early  basis  of  this  procedure,  often  disappeared:  "  Noyon," 
1181, 13;  "Abbeville,"  1184,  23;  "Ass.  de  J^rus.,"  J.  dUhdin,  c.  38:  "C.  des 
B./'  II,  36  (ed.  B.);  Periiie,  IV,  180  ("  Asti"),  etc.  In  these  texts  they  seem 
to  assume  as  a  necessary  condition  of  prescription  a  public  purchasing,  which 
is  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  evenrbody ;  sometimes  they  epeak  of  those  who 
''juste  ac  legitime  emerint";  but  the  mere  fact  that  there  is  no  insistence  or 
precision  upon  this  point  proves  that  this  condition  has  lost  a  ^;ood  deal 
of  its  importance  2  publicit^r,  or  even  regularity,  of  purchasing  is  eqmvalent  to 
a  formal  putting  m  possession  of  all  the  intereerted  parties.  (;/•»  P^^  "Public 
Investiture  by  Proclamation." 

*  "  Nulli  tenetur  respondere,"  say  the  Charters  in  speakini^  of  the  man  who 
bas  possession  for  a  ^ear.  Thenceforth  he  does  not  have  to  brmg  his  warrantor 
into  the  action  and  it  matters  little  whether  he  have  acquired  "a  domino"  or 
"a  non  domino."  Nor  are  good  faith  and  lawful  title  necessary  for  him.  C/., 
bowevcr,  "Cap.  Olon.,"  825,  c.  11  (I,  329):  "Cap.  Adelchis."  866,  c.  5:  Mwroi^ 
"Ant.  Ital.,"  I,  435;  Ldband,  " Vermdg.  Kl.  "  p.  315.  —  Minors  and  people 
who  are  absent  are  not  deprived  of  their  rights;  forfeiture  only  affects  those 
who  know  or  who  are  in  a  position  to  know  tnat  a  third  party  is  in  possession: 


III,  556,  52.  —  Loyadj  721,  on  the  other  hand,  looks  at  it  from  a  new  point  of 
view:  ''Every  Cu£rt;omary  prescription  for  a  year  or  a  less  time  runs  against 
persons  who  are  absent  and  minors." 
*  "Cap.,"  825,  c.  11 :  in  case  there  are  two  successive  deliveries,  one  can  say, 
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as  the  theory  of  possession  became  better  established;  it  became 
an  exception  in  the  Customs  of  the  sixteenth  century;  at  this  time 
the  only  effect  of  a  year's  possession  was  to  accord  a  right  to  the 
possessory  action;  it  did  not  cause  one  to  acquire  the  ownership.^ 

§  286.  The  Tonamont  of  FiTO  Yean  ^  (Anjou,  Maine,  Tours, 
Lodunois) '  or  possession  for  five  years,  served  in  the  sixteenth 
century  to  free  immovables  of  rents,  mortgages,  or  real  charges, 
which  encumbered  them;  the  acquirer  of  the  land  by  color  of  title 
and  in  good  faith  was  the  only  one  authorized  to  avail  himself  of 
this  possession,  and,  again,  only  upon  condition  of  his  not  being 
the  heir  presumptive  of  the  debtor.^  This  was  only  a  transfonna- 
tion  of  annual  prescription,  as  a  result  of  the  text  or  the  prepara- 
tory work  of  the  Customs,  which  provided  that  the  too  short 
period  of  one  year  be  prolonged  to  three  years,  and  then  to  five.' 
There  was  a  controversy  as  to  whether  this  prescription  ran 
against  minors,  those  who  were  absent,  or  the  Church.*  It  is  to 
be  noticed  that  the  arrears  of  a  ^*  constituted  rent,''  for  a  sum  of 
money,  were  lost  by  prescription  in  five  years.^ 

§  287.  Oood  Faith  ®  was  required  by  the  Canon  law  *  in  every 
prescription,  and  this  not  only  at  the  time  of  the  taking  of  pos- 
session, but  again  during  the  entire  duration  of  the  latter.  On 
this  point  it  was  in  accord  with  popular  ideas  ('^one  hundred 
years  of  injustice  do  not  make  a  year  of  law"),  and  it  was  in- 

"Derjungere  Bann.  bricht  den  filterem."  PotA,  "Delivery":  "Leges  et  Stot. 
fam.  B.  P.  Worm."  (about  1024),  c.  6,  sale;  c.  1,  appointment  of  dower. 

»  C/.  Beaumanoir,  8,  9.    Frederick  II  abolished  it:  "Const.  Sic.,"  Ill,  37. 

«  Laurikre,  "Diss.  s.  le  T6nem.  de  cinq.  Ans.,"  1698;  Potkier,  "Propr.,"  no. 
21;  D'Aguesseau^  II,  189;  see  Femhre,  —  C/.  BovJtiUier^  I,  48  (4  years). 

*  It  left  in  existence  rents  on  land  (which  oould  be  lost  by  a  prescription 
of  ten  to  twenty  years  or  thirty  years),  the  rights  of  the  lord  (which  could 
not  be  lost  by  prescription)  and  rents  or  charges  with  which  the  immoya- 
bles  had  been  anected  for  more  than  thirty  years  (old  debts  are  not  so  much 
suspected  of  fraud  as  are  new  ones) :  Pathiery  no.  219. 


year  to  be  in  possession  henceforth  three  whole  years). 

•  Ijni^d,  721;  Laurihe,  p.  85;  "Anjou,"  447;  "Maine,"  469;  "Joum.  des 
Aud.,"  I,  6,  13:  Potkier,  nos.  236  et  8eq. 

'  ''Confer,  des  Ord.  de  Gu6nois,"  IV,  7,  44;  "Old."  of  June  16. 1510,  Art. 
71;  of  Jan.,  1629,  Art.  142;  "D^."  of  Aug.  20, 1792,  3, 1;  avil  Code,  2277.  — 
DuTu^,  II,  "Le  Gouix,"  "Th^e.,"  1901. 

•  MoOentheay  "Natur  des  guten  Glaubens,"  1820:  HUdebrand,  "De  Bona 
Fide,"   1843;  Krautzwald,  "De  Canonica  Prsescriptlone,"  1873;  KnUsekky, 


1899. 

•  Dig.  X,  2,  26  ("de  prsescriptionibus"). 
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spired  from  tibe  old  Mosaic  law  (for  example^  the  Jubilee).^  If 
we  are  to  see  in  this  a  eonsequenoe  of  the  confusion  of  mor- 
ality and  law,  which  consequence  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
canon  law,  this  doctrine  b  also  to  a  certain  extent  an  expres- 
sion ot  the  reaction  against  prescription,  an  institution  which 
becomes  less  and  less  necessary  in  a  well-ordered  society.*  The 
Decree  of  Gratian  still  dung  to  the  Roman  ideas.'  But  the  new 
doctrine  was  not  long  in  appearing  in  the  writings  of  the  canonists, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  two  Decretals,  one  of  Alex- 
ander lU,  the  other  of  Innocent  III,  sanctioned  it;  they  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  rule:  "Possessor  malse  fidei  ullo  tempore  non 
pisscribit."  ^  The  canonic  rule  had  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in 
making  its  way  into  the  secular  forum;  because  of  its  absolute 
character,  it  agreed  better  with  the  "jus"  or  the  "lex  poli"  (that 
is  to  say,  "cceli")  than  with  the  "lex  Fori";  and  if  it  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  preventing  some  spoliations,  it  was  only  at  the  price 
of  the  multiplying  and  prolonging  of  actions  with  relation  to 
ownership.  From  the  time  of  Baldus  the  Italian  practice,  in  spite 
of  the  formal  prescriptions  of  the  "quoniam"  Decretal,  took  no 
account  of  this.^    In  France  it  seemed  at  one  time  as  though  the 

'  From  this  reform  perhaps  comes  the  rule  according  to  which  title  should 
be  provided  (excepting  in  cases  of  immemorial  prescription);  however,  when 
the  man  who  gains  by  prescription  has  the  "jus  commune"  to  support  him, 
good  faith  wiU  be  sumcient  for  him:  Johannes  TeuUmicuSy  on  c.  7,  0.,  XVI. 
q.  3;  Rekh,  p.  28  et  mo.;  Bernard  de  Pqrme,  on  c.  17:  Dig.  X,  "de  prsescr.'' 
?/.  "Sexte  "  0.  1,  II,  13. 

*  Churches  were  exempt  from  the  prescriptions  of  thirty  years:  M<^,  **C. 
Dipl.  Rh /  I,  97. 

'  Cf.  Rvffini,  p.  11  (old  canonic  texts  containing  the  Roman  doctrine,  es- 
peciaUy  the  Prague  collection  of  canons,  first  half  of  the  twelfth  century,  c. 
271, 279;  Hincmar,  "Op.,"  II,  737).  Decree  of  GraHan,  2 a,  "Pars,"  "cause," 
XVI,  q.  3  and  4.  A  commentary  which  antedates  the  "  Pars  "  VIII,  maintains 
that  the  "Partidas  "  VIII  and  IX  were  introduced  into  the  Decree  by  one  of 
the  four  Doctors  Jacobus. 

*  first  mention  of  the  new  opinion:  RuMni,  p.  39  e<  eeq,  Cf,  especially 
''Sommes,"  by  Rufin^  p.  319;  and  EHenne  de  Toumai,  p.  22K);  Groa«,  op,  cU,, 
p.  252.  —  Was  not  this  opinion  based  upon  a  passage  from  St.  Augustine  cited 
by  Gratianf  ''Causs.,"  34,  q.  1,  c.  5.  in  which  at  the  same  time  there  was  abso- 
mtdy  no  thougiht  of  any  innovation  r   In  reality  the  Custom, "  Mala  fides  super- 

]  Teniens  non  nocet,"  was  a  remainder  of  the  old  law  at  Rome  according  to  which 
usucapldon  occurred  even  if  ^ood  faith  were  lacking;  there  ci^e  a  time  when 
good  faith  was  required,  but  it  was  only  re<|uired  at  the  beginning  of  the  pos- 
Bessicn.  The  canon  law  thought  to  moralize  prescription  by  demanding  that 
good  faith  should  be  prolonged  during  the  entire  time  the  possession  lasted: 
Decretal  "  Vi^lanti "  of  Alexander  III  (Dig.  X,  2, 26, 6.  Cf.  Ruffini,  p.  61,  who 
upheld  the  authenticity  against  HUdebrarS),  Reich  connects  it  with  the  Ger- 
manic law  ("Rechtsverweigung")  —  Dig.  X,  "de  praascr^  cap.  ult."  (20), 
-Hiifl  decretal  of  Innocent  III  is  only  the  c.  41  of  the  4th  Council  of  Latran, 
1215  {HefeU,  "Conciles,"  French  translation,  VIII,*141). 

*  HotUenna  (oontraiy  to  Bernard  de  Parme),  Bartolet  and  Balde  decide  that 
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Canon  law  were  going  to  triumph.^  But  a  distinction  was  made 
between  the  prescription  of  ten  and  twenty  years,  for  iM^ch  good 
faith  and  color  of  tide  were  indispensable,  and  that  of  thirty  years, 
for  which  no  title,  and  consequently  they  said,  no  good  faith, 
were  requisite.^  The  only  satisfaction  given  the  canonists  was 
the  rejecting  of  the  Roman  rule,  ''Mala  fides  superveniens  non 
nocet,"  with  regard  to  the  prescription  of  ten  years.* 

§  288.  Immemorial  PossMsion,^  or  the  prescription  of  one  hun- 
dred years,^  which  is  only  an  application  of  this  rule,  serves  to 
establish,  for  example,  the  existence  of  seigniorial  rights,  of  pri- 
vate or  public  rent,  of  local  franchises,  of  Customary  rights  over 
community  lands  or  seigniorial  lands.^  Where  there  had  never 
been  any  title  establishing  their  formation,  or  the  tities  were  lost, 
which  was  a  very  frequent  thing  in  the  Middle  Ages,  it  was  shown 
that  these  rights  had  been  exercised  ''a  tempore  cujus  memoria 
non  extat,''  ''cujus  contrarii  non  existit  memoria''  for  a  hundred 
years  or  more;  old  men  attested  that  from  all  antiquity  it  had  not 
been  otherwise.^  This  proof  dispensed  with  title  and  good  faith, 
or,  rather,  a  conclusive  presumption  of  the  existence  of  the  titie 
was  seen  therein.*    In  the  sixteenth  century,  and,  without  doubt, 

the  canonic  rule  should  be  applied  by  the  secular  courts,  the  moment  the  safety 
of  the  soul  is  affected.  But  Balde  maintains  that  ''ae  facto  non  servatur. 
Girard  de  Sienne,  "De  Praescriptione''  (a  work  of  which  we  have  only  the  ex- 
tracts in  Jean,  d'Andri,  etc.).  Cf.  P.  de  Ferri^ef  "Practica,"  cited  by  Ruffini, 
p.  116;  J.  Faber"lnat,,"  "de  UsucV  2.  —  As  to  the  Italian  Customs,  <^. 
Lotus f  "Diritto  Consuetudin./' p.  121.  —  German  law:  Stobbe,  I,  p.  579. 

»  "Gr.  Gout,  de  Fr.,"  p.  198.  Loysd,  730:  "The  possessor  in  bad  faith 
cannot  have  the  benefit  of  prescription''  (note  and  bibl.)  —  "Siete  Part./'  3, 
29. 12  (especially).  — Stnwe,  "Junspr.,"  ed.  1733,  p.  134:  The  canon  law  was 
followed  in  lands  of  the  Empire  and  in  Saxony. 

>  Gui  Pape,  "Q./'  416, 199  {Fembre  on  the  a.  416  states  that  practice  allows 
one  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  prescription  of  thirty  years  without  lawful  title 
or  good  faith),  "Qusest.  CapeUsB  Tolos.,".74  (is  good  faith  required  for  pre- 
scription in  personal  actions?);  Poxguier,  "Inst.,"  p.  299: /xxmoi^mm,  title  on 
prescription;  Domatf  "Loix  Civ.,"  6,  7;  PothicTf  no,  34.  Dunodf  1,  7,  enimier- 
ates  the  five  opinions  which  have  arisen  on  the  point  of  knowing  whether  ^ 
canon  law  should  be  followed  in  preference  to  the  civil  law. 

*  The  theologians  were  even  m  doubt  whether  one  could  keep  the  thing 
obtained  by  usucaption  without  committing  a  sin:  BuchereaUf  "Inst.,''  p.  158. 
—  Cf.  the  question  of  knowing  whether  prescription  can  be  officially  supplied 
by  the  judge:  Britz,  p.  964. 

*  Ferribre.  see  " Poss.  imm.";  Guyoi,  see  "Prescr.";  Pasquierj  "Inst.,"  p.  303; 
"Digest.  Ital,"  "Abimmemor."  (Schupfer);  Stobhe,  §  69  (bibl.);  Britz,  1013. 

*  Loysdf  726  et«eo.;  Dunod,  2, 13,  distmguishes  them:  Biermann^ " Trad.," 25. 

*  GuyoL  Uk,  cU.;  Pasmjnerf  p.  303;  Masuer^  22, 23.  It  was  apphed  especially 
to  servitudes  which  had  been  interrupted.  Contra,  Lamoigncn,  p.  214.  Cf. 
Lahure.  "Servitudes,"  I,  3. 

»  Delays  in  Dunod,  2, 14;  SuMe,  loc,  cU.   Cf.  Dig.  X.,  5,  40, 21,  26;  "Sexte," 
2  13. 
'  •  "Siete  Part.,"  m,  29, 7  (note);  Dunod,  2, 14,  cites  the  "CHoae." 
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in  later  practice,  "immemorial  possession  is  equal  to  title."  ^ 
This  Customaiy  institution,  to  which  it  wafe  an  absolute  mistake 
to  try  to  attribute  a  Roman  origin,^  has  played  a  large  part  in  the 
fonnation  of  feudal  society;  it  is  this  institution  which  gave  to 
the  latter  its  laws  and  its  rights.'  The  canonists  and  the  regalists 
attacked  it  by  their  theory  of  imprescriptible  rights,  which  they 
understood  as  applying  not  only  to  ordinary  prescription,  but  to 
immemorial  prescription,  in  which,  however,  they  did  not  see  a 
real  prescription:  ^  "he  who  has  eaten  of  the  king's  goose  gives 
back  a  feather  a  hundred  years  later.''  ^  In  1850  the  reformed 
Custom  of  Paris  limited  the  application  of  this  institution  to 
private  matters  by  deciding,  for  example,  that  no  servitude  could 
be  acquired  by  virtue  of  long  enjoyment  (Art.  186).*  It  has  dis- 
appeared from  the  modem  codes;  there  was  no  more  room  for  it 
under  a  system  of  strict  regulation  and  general  application  of 
written  proof. 

§289.  The  Roman  Prescriptions.  Proscriptions  of  Ton  to 
Twenty  Years  and  Prescriptions  of  Thirty  Years.  —  The  Roman 
practice  at  the  time  of  the  invasions  scarcely  recognized  any  but 
the  acquisitive  prescription  of  ten  to  twenty  years  and  the  extinc- 
tive prescription  of  thirty  years  (without  good  titie  or  good  faith). ^ 
These  institutions  are  once  more  found  in  the  Prankish  period, 
not  only  in  the  Roman  laws  and  documents,^  but  even  in  those 

'  Loyidt  727.  ''Non  tarn  est  pnescriptio  quam  titulus/'  says  DumotiZin, 
"Cons.,"  26;  qf,  on  "Paris,"  12,  13,  14,  '^Cod.  Fabr.,"  7,  13.  7;  Learand,  on 
"Troves,"  Art.  61,  gl.  5;  Pothxer^  no.  281.  From  whence  it  follows  that  it  can 
even  Se  applied  to  rights  which  the  laws  declare  cannot  be  lost  by  prescription. 

>  Dig.,  39,  3,  1  and  2;  43,  20,  3,  §  4. 

'  Brie,  "Gewohnheitsrecht,"  1899;  Qiny,  "M6thode  d'lnterpi^t.  et  Sources 
en  Dr.  Priv6,"  1899. 

I  C/.,  for  example,  Qvi  Pape,  q.  357,  416;  (a)  "jura  superioritatis  non  pras- 
scribuntur"  (as  the  feudal  83r8tem  had  onlv  been  a  lon^  prescription  of  the 
sovereign  rights);  (6)  controversy  as  to  the  "jura  quie  princeps  possidit  ut  pri- 
vatus,"  such  as  fiefs,  etc.:  Masuer^  23,  13;  Chopin,  '^De  Doman.,"  3,  9,  3; 
Booguef,  "CEuvres,"  ed.  1744,  I^  613:  against  the  king  one  cannot  acquire  by 
prescription  of  however  long  a  time,  even  of  one  hundred  years:  "Ord.,''  1539, 
etc.;  Dunod,  III,  5;  Lefemre  de  la  Planche,  "  Dom.,"  12,  7.  Those  who  have  the 
seigniorial  rights,  sucn  as  the  lords'  immediate  rights  and  rents,  cannot  lose 
them  by  prescription:  Loysd,  735;  "Cout.  Not.  du  ChAt.,"  125;  "Paris,"  123 
«t  9eq.]  Mower.  22,  7;  Desmarea,  309;  "Gr.  Cout.,"  p.  308;  "Paris,"  114 
("Rentes");  "Toulouse,"  146.  As  to  the  tithes  and  enfeoffed  tithes,  which 
cannot  be  lost  by  prescription,  qf.  Loysd,  728,  729;  Pcuquier,  p.  306;  Desmarea, 
115;  Maguer,  22,  18. 

•  L(ni9d,  726;  ChaxsemarUn.  "Prov.,"  p.  194. 

•  Fmikrt,  on  this  article;  Lalaure,  "Servitudes,"  p.  239. 

^  '  "Cod.  Thdod.,"  4,  13,  2;  4,  14,  1;  "Nov.  Valent.,"  Ill,  t.  26  and  30,  34. 
Cf.  "Cod.  Just.,"  7,  39,  3;  ^'Reforms  of  Justmian"  in  528  and  631;  "Cod. 
Just.,"  7,  39,  8  and  31,  liEsmein,  "Melanges,"  215. 

•  "L.  Rom.  Wis.,"  "Cod.  Thdod.,"  4,  12  (13);  "Nov.  Valent.,"  8  and  9; 
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which  are  of  a  Gennamc  cfaaractery  for  example,  in  certain  fo> 
mulse  and  in  laws  wbfere  the  Roman  origin  of  these  institutions 
cannot  be  doubted.^  Custom  realized  a  reform  which  Justinian 
must  have  made  at  the  same  time  in  the  East,  by  transforming 
the  extinctive  prescription  of  thirty  years  into  usucaption;  for  this 
very  reason  it  was  given  precedence  over  decennial  or  twenty 
years'  prescriptioni  which  required  conditions  that  wese  rather 
difficult  to  fulfill.'  In  the  books  of  Customs  of  the  thirteenth 
century  these  prescriptions  of  a  Roman  origin  are  almost  the  only 
ones  admitted  under  the  name  of  long  tenure.  For  the  thirty 
years'  prescription  no  color  of  title  is  demanded,  but  there  was 
hesitation  on  the  subject  of  good  faith.' 

Paul,  5, 2  (prescription  of  10  and  20  years) ;  Papicn,  31;  39, 44:  "Edit.  Th6od.," 
12;  ''PetruB,"  3,  10;  '^Brachyi.,"  2,  9. 10, 11;  ''R.  Bourg  de  l*cn«.,"  1874,  48. 
^  The  laws  of  the  Burgundians  aad  the  Visigoths  only  meatioii  the  prescrip- 
tion of  thirty  years:  "Burg.,"  79  (in  615),  ed.  Salts,  p.  1(»:  qf,  ibid,,  17.   As 
to  the  interpretation  of  these  texts,  see  Zeumer, "  Gesch.  d.  Westgoth.  Geseti.," 
p.  400  ("N.  Arch.  f.  fttt.  Deutsch.  Gesch./'  t.  23).   They  deal  with  a  prescrip- 
tion of  fifteen  or  twelve  years  "sine  testiis"  (without  protest)  and  not  "sine 
tertiis":  "Wis.,"  10,  2,  and  "Cod.  Euric/'  277  (50  years,  "sortes  gotioe"  and 
"tertia  Romanorum");  Dahn,  " Westgot.  Studien."  p.  79.  — -  "Dec.  Childeb.," 
596,  c.  3:  possession  of  ten  years  as  between  people  who  are  present,  of  twentv 
vears  between  people  who  are  absent,  and  with  respect  to  orphans;  in  general, 
"tricenaria  lex."    The  "PrsBC."  of  Clotaire,  II,  c  13.  recognises  the  thirty- 
year  prescription  by  which  property  can  be  acquired  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Church,  of  clericals  and  of  the  "provinoiales"  (Callo-Romans,  ^.  Loeninq, 
"D.  Kirchen.,"  II,  284),  provided  it  rests  upon  a  lawful  title  ("Capit.,"  ed. 
BareHus,  I,  15  and  19).    ''Capit.  "  I,  107,  c.  17;  293,  c.  9,  206  and  219: 11, 25 
^mention  of  the  prescription  of  forty  years  as  opposed  to  the  Cnurch): 
Schroeder,  p.  378.    See  tne  statutes  cited  by  TMoentn,  "Textee,"  Table,  see 
"Prescription"  (it  is  always  the  prescription  of  thirty  years  which  is  content 
plated;  tney  limit  themselves  to  saying  that  the  interested  parties  have  been 
"legaliter  vestiti"  during  thirty  years,  and  that  they  have  possessed  "quiete"). 
—  As  to  the  Lombard  law,  qf.  Schupfer,  " Allodio,"  nos.  41  et  seq,    "Roth.," 
227,  231,  is  concerned  with  the  possession  of  five  years,  and  Grimoald,  1  et  teg., 
introduces  the  prescription  of  thirty  years:  he  who  can  prove  that  he  has  been 
in  possession  for  thirty  years  is  released  from  the  duel  in  any  Utigation  as  to  the 


property  of  the  king).  According  to  Schupfer,  possession  of  thirty  years 
would  not  make  one  acquire  the  ownership,  but  would  merely  give  one  a 
means  of  defense  against  reclaiming  upon  the  part  of  the  owner.  But  AlbtrtM 
states  that  practice  did  not  thus  understand  it:  "cum  prescriptione  adquiritur 
dominum"  (p.  141,  ed.  AnsckiUz), 

*  See  preceding  note.  "  Petrus,"  IIL  10:  the  possessor  in  bad  faith  **  dominus 
non  erit,  nisi  per  30  annorum  spatium";  Fertile.  IV,  216. 

*  P.  de  FofUainea,  368;  "  Artois,"  ed.  Tardif,  p.  68;  30  years,  according  to 
the  general  custom,  which  is  contrary  to  certam  local  Customs  that  have  up- 
held the  tenure  of  a  year  and  a  day,  and  to  the  written  law  according  to  whidi 
a  possession  of  from  10  to  20  years  is  required  (rf.  t.  26).  Beaumanoir,  24, 
3,  4:  user  for  a  year  and  a  da^  ^ves  the  seisin;  tenure  oif  10  years  g^ves  the 
ownership  and  tne  seisin,  provided  that  it  is  based  upon  a  suflacient  consider- 
ation; user  during  thirty  years  has  the  same  effect  without  its  being  necessary 
to  allege  any  consideration;  qf.  8,  9;  16,  4;  20;  "  Jostioe,"  15;  16,  2:  a  long, 
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§  290.  In  the  Slxteonth  Century  the  Customary  law  becomes 
fixed;  ^  the  Customs  admit,  as  a  general  rule,  two  acquisitiye  pre- 
scriptions, —  that  of  ten  and  twenty  years,*  with  cx)lor  of  title '  and 
good  faith  (during  the  whole  time  of  the  possession),^  and  that  of 
thirty  years,  with  neither  title  nor  good  faith.^  Possession  only 
leads  to  prescription  if  it  is  peaceful,^  public,^  was  not  gained  by 

peaceful  tenure  of  7  or  10  years  and  Smfm  ihe  lord  (this  last  condition  is  also 


§  53  (note,  ed!  Martet);  "li.  r!  H./"  VIII,  335;  "Cout.  d'Anjou,"  ed.  Beau- 
trnps-Beauipri. 

^  Outside  of  the  writings  of  the  Romanists.  see}the  "Confer,  des  Coutumes, 
de  Guenois,"  IL  6;  Fernkre,  on  "Paris,"  Table,  see  "Prescription";  Loysd, 
711  d  «».;  L'Hwnmeau,  244  et  $eq,;  DwnaL  ''Loix  Qviles,^  3,  7;  Dunod, 
op.  cU.;  Fothier,  id.;  see  Ferrihe^  Guyot,  — Serrea,  "Inst.,"  2,  6  (p.  157,  ed. 
1771):  in  countries  of  written  law  one  can  no  more  acquire  immovables  than 
movables  excepting  by  a  prescription  of  thirty  years  (as  a  conseauence  of  a 
falae  interpretation  of  the  "Nov.,"  119,  c.  7,  from  whence  was  aerived  the 
"Auth.  Mais  Fidei,"  "Cod.  Just.,  de  Prascr.  X,  veil  XX  Ann.");  Julien, 
"El&n.  de  Jurisp.,"  p.  181;  on  "Provence,"  Prescription.  —  Bibl.  in  BriUon, 
"Diet,  des  Arr.,"  see  "Prescr.";  Britz,  p.  962.  —  As  to  the  prescription  which 
applies  to  movables,  cf.  Britz,  p.  1028;  Strove,  "Jurisp.,"  p.  141. 

*  Ten  years  in  the  case  of  people  who  are  present  and  twenty  years  in  the 
case  of  people  who  are  absent:  /.  FabeTf  "Inst,  de  Usuc,"  8  et  seq.  Several 
syBtems:  Ist.  Common  Law,  The  parties  are  supposed  to  be  present  when  they 
are  domiciled  in  the  same  diocese.  "Et.  de  Si.  Louis,"  II,  161,  in  the  same 
bailiff's  or  seneschal's  jurisdiction  (countries  of  Customs),  or  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  same  Parliament  (countries  of  written  law^ :  Loyed,  717: "  Paris," 
116.  —  2d.  Exceptional  Customs.  It  is  the  nearness  of  the  immovable  which 
has  been  prescribed  that  settles  the  question  of  presence  or  absence.  "  Sedan," 
313:  they  are  present  who  live  within  ten  leagues  of  the  immovable.  Same 
Q^Btem  in  the  Civil  Code,  2265.  —  dd.  Serres,  p.  159:  absence  from  the  kingdom 
'  reipublioB  causa"  (Parliament  of  Toulouse).    Cf.  BoutairiCf  I,  20,  47. 

»  Beawnanoir,  24,  4;  "Gr.  Cout.,"  2,  8:  Demares,  232;  ^* Paris,"  113  et 
ng.  (jenerally  a  reputed  title  was  deemed  sufficient  because  a  lawful  title 
was  Qoly  reqmred  as  an  element  of  good  faith:  "Paris,"  114;  Dunod,  p.  12: 
Pothier,  no.  97.  Contra:  LemaUre,  on^' Paris  "  6,  1, 1;  jyArgentri,  on  ''Bret.,'^ 
266, 1,  6:  Civil  Code,  2265.  —  As  to  defective  title,  qf.  Dunod,  p.  47.  —  Bu- 

written  law,  as  in  the  Roman  law,  it  Is  sufficient  if  the 


dtefeau,  Hwi./'  p.  161. 
*  In  countnes  of 


fact,  it  would  be  necessarv  for  bad  faith  which  occurred  during  the  time  of  posses- 
sion to  be  wdl  established  in  order  to  prevent  usucaption.  TSia  practical  point  of 
view  seems  to  us  to  decide  in  favor  of  the  opinion  admitted  by  the  CHvil  Code: 
Lamoignon.  p.  213.    Cf.  J.  Faber,  "Inst.,"  fo.  37;  Struoe"Jvawp.,"  p.  239. 

*  "Orl.,*'  161;  Potkier,  no.  179;  Dunod,  p.  107.  Prescription  of  twenty 
years  between  pmons  who  are  present  or  persons  who  are  absent  with  or  with- 
out title:  Ponthieu,  116;  "Boulonnais,"  121.   Other  variations:  BriU,  p.  972. 

'  Demares.  232:  without  disturbance.  That  is  to  say.  not  civilly  inter* 
ropted:  Pothxer,  no.  38;  "N.  R.  H.,"  1875,  534.  As  to  disturbance  in  fact 
and  (fisturfoance  at  law,  qf.  Argou,  11,  10;  see  Ferrikre,  eupra,  "Possession"; 
uvil  0)de,  2229,  2233.  —  Things  stolen  or  the  fXMsession  of  which  has  been 
obtained  by  violence  are  not  free  from  prescription;  a  prescription  of  thirty 
yean  runs  against  them:  Serves,  2,  6,  2.    Cf.  Lajidaberg,  p.  207  (Glossators). 

'  As  to  concealment,  ef.  "Possession";  "Melun,"  170;  *'Orl.,"253.   Pothier, 
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another's  consent/  and  has  lasted  '  without  interruption  during 
the  required  time.'  One  can  join  to  one's  own  possesion  that  of 
one's  grantor.^  Once  acquired^  prescription  confers  ownership,' 
and,  as  nothing  is  to  prevent  an  owner  from  depriving  himself  of  his 
property,  when  he  has  gained  it  by  prescription,  he  can  renounce 
the  benefit  of  the  prescription;  on  the  other  hand,  an  anticipated 
renunciation  cannot  be  lawful.*  DifiFering  from  short  prescrip- 
tions, that  of  ten  to  twenty  years  or  thirty  years  runs  neither 
against  those  who  are  absent  ^  nor  against  minors.'   Nor  can  it  be 

28,  Dunod,  p.  31.  admit  that  one  must  go  back  to  the  be^miing  of  the  posses- 
sion in  oraer  to  decide  whether  it  is  public  or  concealed.  Guyoi,  see  '^Prescr.," 

§17. 

^  Mere  withholders  (usufructuaries,  farm  tenants,  etc.)  cannot  alter  the 
means  by  which  they  hold  possession.  The  status  of  tenure  at  wiU  lasts 
indefinitely  "etiam  per  mille  annos."  As  to  the  interference  of  the  title,  (/. 
Argou,  II,  10;  DunocL  p.  36;  Poihiar,  no.  35;  Civil  Code,  2236  d  sea.  —  Acts 
of  mere  toleration:  Civil  Code,  2232;  "R.  crit.,"  1880,  p.  450.  —  As  to  acts 
entirely  dependent  upon  one's  power,  cf,  PoUiieTf  I,  338  (ed.  B.) ;  Dunodf  p.  80 
et  8eq.;  UHommeau,  285;  Guy<^  see  '^ Prescriptions,''  §  VII;  Britz,  p.  967; 
Struue,  "  Jurisp.,"  p.  140. 

*  Ail  interruption  of  the  prescription  (DeajardinSf  "N.  R.  H.,"  1877,  293) 
generally  results  from  a  demand  at  law  or  an  adjournment  (Order  of  Jan.  22, 
1655).  It  was  asked  whether  good  faith  ceased  when  this  demand  wals  ac- 
cepted: ''Ord.,"  1539;  1667;  2. 1;  D'Argentri,  on  "Bret.."  266.  As  an  exception, 
in  certain  provinces  extrajuoicial  summonsing  had  tne  same  effect:  Sakiat, 
'^  Jurispr.  ae  Bord.,"  p.  100;  Dunodf  Ij  9.  Distinct  acts  of  assignment,  pur- 
chasing and  distraint  were  even  more  like  it  in  this  respect:  Poihierj  '^Oblig.," 
697.  As  to  acknowledgment,  cf.  Dunod,  p.  58.  —  ''Toulouse,"  146;  "L.  d. 
Droiz."  nos.  420  et  acq, 

*  '  Probatis  extremis  prsBsumitur  media,"  BriU,  p.  966. 

*  Dunod,  p.  19  (Civil  Code,  2235).  Argou,  II,  10:  he  who  wishes  to  gain 
something  by  prescription  may,  if  he  chooses,  make  use  of  the  possession  of 
his  grantors  and  join  it  to  his  own;  he  may  also  make  use  of  his  own  possession 
only  and  reject  that  of  his  grantors:  Uaommeau,  249  ei  «eg.  (the  bad  faith 
of  the  predecessor  injures  the  heir).  As  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Glossators, 
Landsbergjja.  191;  Thiveninf  no.  25. 

»  "Gr.  (5out.,"  2,  8;  Desmarea^  106,  222;  "Cout.  Not.,"  99, 130, 125, 152.  - 
In  countries  of  written  law,  as  in  countries  of  Customs,  the  i>urchaser  of  an 
immovable  outlaws  mortgages  which  encumber  it  by  a  possession  of  from  ten 
to  twenty  years:  Serves^  p.  157.  UHommeau,  269:  tlie  mortga^  action  which 
is  joined  to  the  personal  action  is  outlawea  in  thirty  years  m  countries  of 
Customs  and  forty  years  in  countries  of  written  law.  Serres,  ilrid.,  main- 
tains that  this  prescription  of  forty  years  against  the  mortgage  action  which  is 
r'ven  to  the  debtor  has  never  been  admitted  in  practice:  Uuuol,  see  "Prescr.," 
ll;(72ajwa»,  VII,  353. 

*  Dunod,  p.  112  (bibl.);  Mamer,  XXII,  22. 

^  That  is  to  say,  those  who  have  disappeared:  Boutaric,  I,  27;  Ouifoi,  see 
"Prescr.,"  §  14  (absent  persons),  15  (madmen),  16  (minors);  BriU,  p.  1001. 

*  According  to  our  old  jurisprudence,  prescription  is  suspended  as  long  as 
it  is  impossible  for  the  man  against  whom  it  is  contracted  to  act  and  con- 
sequently to  interrupt  it,  for  he  is  not  at  all  to  blame.  This  rule  seems  to 
come  from  the  Canon  law  (Gra/ian,  II,  16, 3,  13  et  seq.),  and  is  consistent  with 
the  spirit  of  this  law  in  matters  of  prescription,  and  is  one  which  has  been 
attributed  to  the  commentary  on  I,  1,  §  2,  "Cod.  Just.,"  "de  annali  except." 
But  no  agreement  was  reached  as  to  its  application:  Maeuer.  p.  385,  ed. 
1600;  Gui  Pape,  "Q.,"  416;  Dunod,  p.  62;  Pothier,  no.  22;  "Obhg.,"  no.  680; 
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set  up  against  privileged  persons,  such  as  the  king,  oommunities, 
or  the  Church.*  The  prescription  of  forty  years  *  is  usually  the 
period  required  against  the  Church;  against  the  Holy  See  or  the 
kmg,  that  of  one  hundred  years.'  These  derogations  of  the  com- 
mon law  have  ceased  to  exist;  one  can  say  as  much,  not  of  the 
rules  concerning  thmgs  which  are  imprescriptible,  —  for  example, 
the  rights  of  sovereignty  (they  have  been  maintained  for  the  most 
part),^  —  but  of  customs  and  jurisprudence  with  regard  to  fiefs, 
manors,  and  ecclesiastical  benefices.^  The  old  feudists  held  out 
logically  for  imprescriptibility  in  the  relations  between  lord  and 
vassal  or  copyholder.  Dumoulin  still  lays  down  the  principle 
that  the  ^'lord  and  the  vassal  cannot  gain  anything  by  prescrip- 
tion against  each  other."  In  the  ei^teenth  century  there  was 
seen  in  this  nothing  but  a  prejudice,  and  for  a  long  time  the  rule 
had  come  to  be  almost  annihilated  by  the  limitations  which  were 
unceasingly  brought  to  bear  upon  it.    According  to  Dumoulin, 

Domatf  "Loix  Civ./'  3,  7,  5.  The  canonists  decided  that  "prescriptio  dormit 
tempore  hostilitatis  cum  jura  in  civitate  non  redduntur."  Was  it  necessary 
to  apply  this  explanation  to  cases  where  obstacles  of  a  less  absolute  character 
impeded  the  exercise  of  prescription  (minority,  absence,  lack  of  knowledge, 
etc.)?  Civil  Ck>de,  2251.  The  king  was  recognized  as  having  the  right  ot 
freeing  one  from  prescription  for  just  cause:  Maeuer^  XXII,  1.  Divergences 
among  the  conmientators,  details  in:  Landahergt  p.  201;  Loyseau,  "D^guer- 
piss.,"  3,  2.  Action  on  a  declaration  of  mortgage  devised  in  order  to  allow  of 
the  interruption  of  the  prescription  running  against  the  mortgage;  the  mort- 
gage action  could  not  be  begun  until  after  the  seizure  and  sale  of  the  property 
of  the  mortgagor:  see  Ferriire,  —  Does  prescription  run  against  married 
women?  PoH:  Gla89on,  VII,  356. 

^  Deamareaf  232;  ''Or.  Cout.,"  p.  199:  thirty  years  against  the  king,  forty 
against  the  Churchy  one  hundred  against  the  pope:  Lauriiret  on  'Taris,"  123. 
Other  persons  privileged  in  the  old  law:  the  Crusaders:  Ijoyed,  731  (bibl.); 
Bridrey,  "Th^"  1899.  C/.  BoutariCy  I,  47.  The  Order  of  Malta:  Bowjon, 
1, 1093;  Guyot,  see  "Malte.'';  BrUlon,  see  ''Prescr.'';  Britz,  p.  992. 

'  Divergences  between  the  Theoaosian  (Oratianf  2.  16,  3;  Dig.  X.  2,  26), 
and  the  Justinian  law  ("Nov.."  9:  100  yrs.;  Dig.  X,  2,  26,  13;  '^Nov.," 
Ill,  131:  40  yrs.;  Hinemar,  "Op.,"  II,  737);  and,  finally,  the  Lombard  law 
("Aist.,"  9):  "Capit.,"  V,  389;  qf,  "Auth.,"  "Quas  Actiones,"  "Cod.  Just.," 
"deSftcros.  Eocles.,"  taken  from  the  "Nov.,"  131.  c.  6;  Jtdien,  "Epit.,"  119, 
6;  "Aries,"  in  Oiraiid,  II,  1;  J.  Faber,  "Inst.,"  fo.  37,  V;  Loy%eL,  722.  729, 
736  (bibl.).  The  canonists  and  the  glossators  are  at  variance:  Lanaaherg, 
p.  198;  Qui  Pape,  "Q./'  161;  Ruffini,  "Buona  Fede,"  p.  36;  Deajardins, 

Ali^tion  et  F^cription  des  Biens  de  FEglise  dans  le  Droit  du  Bas-Empire 
ct  dans  le  Droit  des  Capitulaires"  ("R.  h.  Dr.,"  VI,  264);  Dunod,  "De  TAli^n 
et  Prescr.  des  Biens  de  TEglise,"  following  lus  treatise  on  "Prescr.";  Ordi- 
nances; Masuer,  XXII,  21. 

J  LoywZ,  725  et  »eq.;  Oratian,  "Decret.,"  II,  16,  3,  17;  Biermann,  "Frad. 
F.,"  25. 


i21;Botif7on,  I,  1093. 
*  Ouyol,  see  "Preecr.,"  {  36;  Dunod,  pp.  300  to  408. 
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himself y  possession  for  one  bundled  years  did  not  give  prescription. 
As  concerns  the  lord,  the  prohibition  of  gaining  the  fief  by  pre- 
scription was  reduced  to  ^e  single  case  of  feudal  distraint;  by 
means  of  prescription  it  was  possible  to  change  the  fief  into  a 
manor.  Of  this  there  only  remained  the  idea  that  the  vassal  was 
merely  a  holder  at  will  and  could  not  by  himself  alter  the  status  of 
his  possession.  The  nature  of  the  quit-rent  lease  was  opposed  to 
the  copyholder  gaining  freedom  from  the  rent  by  means  of  pre- 
scription; by  ceasing  to  pay  it,  he  could  not  thus  change  his  lease 
into  an  allodial  tenure;  moreover,  certain  Customs  C' Auvergne/' 
"Bourbon")  laid  down  that  the  rent  was  lost  by  the  prescriptioii 
of  thirty  years,  and  that  everywhere  arrears,  which  were  a  portion 
of  the  rent,  could  be  lost  by  prescription.^ 

In  the  existing  French  law  prescription  has  the  same  ''ruson 
d'dtre"  as  it  had  in  the  Roman  period;  it  strengthens  ownership 
because  it  makes  its  proof  easy; '  the  required  periods  of  time, 
and  its  other  rules,  prevent  its  degenerating  into  a  spoliation.* 
Whilst  it  has  lost  some  of  its  usefulness,  it  is  still  a  necessary  part 
of  our  system  of  real  property.  They  have  only  succeeded  in  doing 
away  with  it  in  the  systems  which  are  called  systems  of  enrohnerU 
(like  the  Torrens  Act  and  Prussian  Law  of  May  5,  1872),  where 
the  question  of  ownership  is  reduced  to  knowing  whether  one's 
name  is  or  is  not  inscribed  upon  the  public  registers. 

>  Lofui,  736;  Ouyot,  see  "Prescr.,"  §  26  «<  m?.  (bibl.). 

'  It  18  not  sufficient  in  practice  to  obtain  this  result:  see  in  Atibry  and  Rati, 
"Cours  de  Droit  Civil/'  II.  219.  the  system  oreanised  by  French  jurispru- 
dence with  the  object  of  still  further  simplifyinjg  the  task  of  the  owner.  As  to 
the  existence  of  an  action  allowing  the  person  in  possession  to  recover  a  thing 
against  which  usucaption  had  bcoun  to  run  in  his  favor  in  our  law,  qf.  AppU- 
tan,  "Hist,  de  la  Propr.  Pr^tor. '^1889;  E.  lAvy,  "Th^,"  1896. 

'  Discussion  among  our  ola  authors  as  to  whether  prescription  sprang 
from  natural  law  (DTAroentri.  on  "Bret.,"  14,  10;  Pyffendorf,  "Dr.  de  U 
Nature,"  12,  9;  VatkL  '^Dt.  des  Gens,"  II,  11,  Dunod.l)  or  from  the  civil 
law  (Cif/aj,  on  I,  1,  Dig.,  "de  Us.";  CfroHus,  "De  J.  Belli,"  2,  4;  Poikier, 
no.  20).  The  supporters  of  this  last  opinion  refused  to  jdve  foreigners  the 
benefit  of  this  prescription:  DenUart,  see  "Etranger,"  9.  They  also  admitted 
that  a  natural  obligation  survived  prescription:  Ouyotf  see  "Prescr.,"  {  19. 
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Topic  6.    Acquisition  of  the  Ownebship  of  Immovables  — 
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{  291.  The  Transfer  of  Ownerahip  by 
Affioement. 

292.  Fra^sh  Period. 

293.  Real  Investiture. 
If  294,  295.  Symbolical  Delhreiy. 

296.  Putting  in  Possession  in  Fact. 

297.  Juridical  Effects  of  these  Acts. 

298.  Delivery  "Per  Cartam." 

299.  Feudal  Period. 
|i  300,  301.  Fiefs  and  Copyholds. 

302.  Freehold  Tenure. 

!303.  Monarchic  Period. 
304.  (I)  Customs  of  Public  Nams. 
It  305,  306.  The  "Acts  of  Law." 

307.  The  EflFects. 

308.  The  Public  Nam  Customs. 

309.  (II)  Public   Investiture  by 
Means  of  Proclamation. 

§  310.  (Ill)  Investiture  and  Giving  of 

Public  Notice  at  Metz. 
i  31L  (IV)  Gorm^  Law. 


§  312.  (V)  The  Common  Law  of  the 
French  Customs.  System  of 
Pretended  Delivery. 

S  313.  The  Same.  —  Origin. 

{  314.  Formation  of  the  French  Prac- 
tice. 

§  315.  Conditions  and  Effects  of  Pre- 
tended Delive^. 

i  316.  Estimate  of  the  System  of  Pre- 
tended Delivery. 
!317.  (VI)  Endish  Law. 
318.  (I)  Fre^old.     (A)    Feoffment 
with  Livery  of  Seisin. 

§  319.  The  Same.—  (B)  Lease  and  Re- 
lease. 
!320.  The  Same—-  (C)  Fme. 
321.  The  Same.  —  (D)  The  Common 
Recovery. 

;  322.  (II)  Copyholds. 

$323.  (Ill)  Formation  of  Uses. 


§  291.  The  Transfer  of  Ownership  by  Agreement  took  place  in 
Rome  by  means  of  delivery:  "traditionibus  et  usucapionibus 
dominia  rerum,  non  nudis  pactis,  transferuntur"  ("C.  J.,"  2,  3, 
''de  pactis/'  20).  The  Civil  Code,  on  the  other  hand,  demands 
neither  delivery  nor  any  other  material  act;  ownership  is  trans- 
mitted by  ^mple  consent  (Arts.  711,  938,  1138,  1583).  The  con- 
tract, sale,  pft,  etc.,  by  virtue  of  which  this  transmission  takes 
place,  were,  at  the  most,  productive  of  obligations  in  the  Roman 
doctrine;  our  old  authors  qualified  it  as  ''titulus  ad  adquirendum'^; 
it  has  become  a  "modus  adquirendi";  it  gives  at  one  and  the  same 
time  a  credit,  having  for  its  object  the  property  alienated,  and  the 
ownership  of  this  property;  and,  as  this  latter  right  generally  ren- 
ders the  former  one  useless,  it  is  the  latter  alone  which  is  taken  into 
ooQsideration.  The  modem  theory  is  found  to  be  the  reverse  of  the 
Roman  doctrine;  we  must  now  investigate  how  it  came  to  be  formed. 

§  292.  Irankiih  Period.  —  The  principle  of  the  Germanic 
legislation  is  none  other  than  that  of  the  Roman  law:  no  transfer 
of  property  ''solo  consensu,"  ^  necessity  of  a  material  surrender  or 

'  Mere  consent  is  not  sufficient,  even  to  create  obligations.  Some  of  the 
fonnula  of  die  common  Roman  law  might  lead  one  to  bdieve  the  contrary,  — 
for  example,  Rogikre,  I,  no.  100;  MarcySS^,  II,  19;  ''Roth.,''  183. 
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delivery.  It  can  be  accounted  for,  as  we  shall  see,  with  regard  to 
contracts,  by  reasons  drawn  from  popular  psychology,  or  relations 
between  fanulies,  —  relations  out  of  which,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
primitive  law  has  sprung.  In  the  eyes  of  a  man  of  the  people  a 
simple  verbal  declaration  has  not  any  very  great  importance;  it 
does  not  bind  him,  it  is  only  recognized  by  the  law  in  proportion 
as  it  is  explained,  is  confirmed,  and  becomes  established  in  the 
eyes  of  all,  by  some  external  manifestation;  the  will  should  in  some 
way  become  incarnate,  take  form  in  the  shape  of  some  formality, 
in  order  to  be  recognized;  the  ceremonial  of  the  oath,  where  the 
formula  is  still  accompanied  by  a  gesture,  is  a  persisting  vestige 
of  the  old  usages;  and  in  former  times  formalities  were  the  more 
necessary  because  the  relations  between  two  important  groups, 
such  as  were  the  ancient  families,  were  being  regulated.^ 

§  293.  Real  Investituro.  —  Delivery  was  originally  extremely 
simple,  without  any  element  of  artificiality;  it  consisted  of  two 
acts:  1st.  The  apprehension  or  taking  possession  of  the  land  by 
the  vendee;  ^  he  went  upon  it  in  person,  installed  himself  there  and 
performed  certain  acts  of  ownership.*  2d.  The  surrender;  *  the 
grantor,  after  having  taken  the  grantee  upon  the  land,  retired  and 
abandoned  the  land,  declaring  at  the  same  time  that  he  gave  up 
his  rights  over  it;  the  whole  thing  took  place  publicly,  —  that  is  to 
say,  in  the  presence  .of  witnesses.^   The  spoken  word  and  the  ges- 

^  As  to  the  origin  of  the  principle,  cf.  ZaUinger,  **  Wesen,  u.  Urspr.  d.  Fonmi- 
lismus/'  1898;  Heualer,  I.  65. 

«  "L.  Rib.,"  60.  1.  C/.  "Bm.,"  15,  2;  17,  2;  "Burg.,"  60,  2.  Mentioned 
in  the  statutes.  "Tradidit  .  .  .  factum  est  super  ipsam  terram":  ''Cart. 
de  Redon,"  no.  22;  Th^oenin,  "Textes,"  Table,  see  "Tradition  R6ele";  Act  of 
848,  nos.  81,  82;  Pollock  and  Maitland,  II,  88.  Cf.  "L.  Sal.,"  46  (appointment 
of  an  heir):  "sessio  triduana"  (G^ckerif  bibl.).  Statutes  of  835  and  846, 
gift  from  Count  Vivien  to  the  Monastery  of  Cunauld,  in  the  county  of  Angers, 
and  delivery  by  his  "advocatus":  "Ra3mald,"  in  JvMin^  "BSst.  oeToumus, 
1733.  As  to  the  fixing  of  the  boundaries  of  the  land  conveyed,  cf.  "Bai.,"  17. 
2  and  tit.  11;  "Alam/'  81;  GHmm,  "R.  A.  "  527,  542.  Seealso  "liberTenn.'* 
(first  half  fourteenth  century)  cited  by  De  Rwbe,  '*Soc.  Provenc.,"  p.  185; 
Glasson,  "Gr.  Encycl.,"  see  **Bomage";  Schroeder,  p.  59:  Thiventrij  no.  158, 
etc.  Current  forma  for  a  domain:  ''terris,"  ''domibus,  ''sedificiis,"  ''man* 
cipiis  vineis,"  "pratis,"  ''pascuis,  "camjjis,"  "cultis  incultis,"  ''aquis  aqua- 
rumque  decursious,"  etc.,  "rem  exquisitam"  (or  ''inexquisitam").  Cf 
Thfy^enin,  no.  124;  "Et.  de  St.  Louis,^  I,  138;  Bauiaric,  pp.  211,  268,  775; 
"  Jostice,"  p.  149  et  seq. 

*  It  may  be  that  at  a  very  early  period  the  taking  of  possession  became 
more  simple  and  was  reduced  to  the  giving  of  a  clod  of  earth  to  l^e  grantee, 
etc.   When  a  rather  extensive  estate  was  involved  this  was  almost  a  necessity. 

^  ''Werpitio,  exfestucatio,  resignatio.  Me  exinde  foras  esrooU  et  abaasito 
feci;  sibi  foras  exitum,  alienum  vel  spoliatum  esse  dixit."  No  essential  for- 
mul»  are  given.    Cf,  Grimm,  "R.  A.,"  p.  52  (formula),  555;  "L.  Sal.,"  58. 

'  ''In  presentia  omnium,"  etc.  (market,  court),  "coram  testibus  legitimis": 
"Rib.,"  59,  60  (the  number  of  witnesses  varies  according  to  Uie  value  of  the 
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ture  thus  became  united  in  an  indivisible  proceeding,  which  was 
called  m  Latin  ''traditio/'  or  ''vestitura";  in  the  Gennanic  lan- 
guage "sala."  ^ 

§  294.  Symbolieal  DeliTery  '  was  established  at  an  early  period 
alongside  of  real  investiture^  and  in  the  end  even  took  its  place.' 
The  material  acts  of  which  the  original  form  of  delivery  consisted 
and  which  were  carried  out  upon  the  land  itself,  became  simplified; 
the  grantee  was  limited  to  receiving  from  the  grantor  symbols  ^ 
varying  according  to  peoples,^  and  which  may  be  classified  into 
two  groups:  (a)  some  representing  the  land  itself,  from  which  they 
are  detadbed;  ^  the  part  is  taken  as  representing  the  whole;  such 
are  the  dod  of  earth  (delivery,  "per  wasonem,"  ''per  cespitem")> 
the  branch  of  a  tree  C'per  ramum^'))  the  knife  which  has  served 
to  cut  them,^  the  stone  of  the  house,  or  the  door  and  the  hinge,  the 
vessel  full  of  water  (in  the  case  of  a  pond),  the  rope  of  the  bell  of 

object;  there  must  be  twelve,  seven  or  three;  and  the  same  nmnber  of  children 
are  added  to  them,  who  are  ^yen  blows  and  have  their  ears  twisted) .  **  Bai.," 
16, 2  ("testee  per  aurem  tracti");  ''Burgy"  43,  1;  60;  99;  "Roth.,"  172  ("non 
absconse,  aed  ante  liberoe  homines");  ''Wis./'  5,  4,  8;  2,  6:  ''Capit./'  803.  6, 
etc.;  "L.  Rom.  Cur.,"  8,  6,  1;  ChaiaemarHn,  '*Prov.,"  p.  210:  "He  who  wishes 


d  teq,;  "Cart,  de  Redon,"  no.  46,  etc. 

»  "Sala"  (Got.  "saljan"  equals  "traders,"  "vendere").— GWmm,  "R.  A.," 
554;  "Capit.,"  I,  380.  Often  the  name  "sala"  is  reserved  for  the  sale  whose 
deliveiy  is  only  its  carr3dns  out;  but  such  does  not  seem  to  be  the  language  of 
the  texts.  Moreover,  we  believe  (post,  "Contracts")  that  a  sale  which  was 
brought  about  entirely  by  mutual  consent  was  not  obligatory  in  the  old  Ger- 
manic law;  it  did  not  become  so  until  there  was  total  or  partial  execution,  so 
that  it  was  more  often  than  not  confused  with  investiture.  Cf,  Sohm,  p.  103. 
The  lack  of  a  "justa  causa  traditionis"  would  not  have  prevented  the  latter 
from  behig  valid  (</.  doctrine  of  Julian  at  Rome). 

>  Pirard,  "  Ree.  de  Pidoee  p.  THist.  de  Bourgogne,"  p.  22  (in  840),  25 
("inter  altare  et  corpus  Benedioti  tradidit");  p.  67  (m  882);  cf.  p.  33  (in  756); 
''Cart,  de  Redon,"  no.  165  (in  832);  "Form.  Lindenbr.,"  18,  55,  27,  58,  75, 
82,  etc.:  MabiOan,  "De  Re  Dipl.,"  p.  542  (in  870);  MoOenbech,  "De  Trad. 
Symbobca,"  1708;  Sehaumberg,  id,,  1727. 

'  Towiards  the  tenth  century  real  investiture  was  not  sufficient  to  transfer 
ownership;  cf,  post,  "Feudal  Period." 

*  As  to  the  symbolism  in  Germanic  law,  tf,  post,  "Contracts";  Orimm, 
"R.  A.,"  110;  MichOet,  "Orig.,"  p.  114;  ThAmdn,  '^Textes,"  p.  263;  Du  Cangs, 
see  "Investitura,"  etc.;  Kraui,  "Grundriss,"  nos.  15  to  27;  Heusler^  I,  65; 
Schfoederfp.  59;  ZaUinger,  "Wesen  u.  Ursprung  des  Formalismus  un  Alt- 
deutach.  Privatr.,"  1898;  Hvber,  IV,  7(^2. 

»  "Cartul.  Langob.,"  "M.  G.  H.,  L.  L.,"  IV.  595. 

*  In  the  end,  moreover,  they  took  objects  of  some  kind,  "oorporeum  quod 
h'bet,"  ^diether  they  were  taken  from  the  piece  of  land  or  not:  8ohm,  p.  94, 
n.  3  (they  give  a  stone  out  of  the  road). 

'  "  Cart,  de  la  Ste.-Trinit^  du  Mont "  of  Rouen,  p.  455.  In  many  deeds  one 
reads:  "Mittere  terram  super  altare  per  cultellum.^'  There  are  still  in  exist- 
ence charters  to  which  are  attached  knives,  Pollock  and  Maitland,  II,  87, 
80. 
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a  churchy  etc.;  ^  (b)  others  express  the  power  which  (»ie  has  over 
the  thing  which  is  alienated:  they  are  the  hand,  the  glove  (''manus 
vestita")^*  the  lance,  the  arrow,'  the  "festuca,"  etc.  This  last 
symbol,  which  was  in  use  especially  among  the  Franks,  b  made 
use  of  alike  for  the  transfer  of  ownership  and  for  the  formation  of 
contracts.^ 


^  As  to  these  various  symbok,  qf.  Grimm,  p.  110;  MiMlet,  ''Orig./'  p.  116. 
In  the  very  old  times  the  vanquished  gave  up  his  land  to  the  conqueror  by 
presenting  nim  with  some  nasS|  "herbam  pomgere":  Pliny,  "Nat.  Hist./'  22. 
4:  St.  Augustine,  cited  by  Fowrnd,  "  Adultere,"  p.  194.  On  the  "herba  pura'' 
of  the  fecials,  <^  "liv./'^^l,  24.  C/.  "L.  Sal.,"  68;  "Chrenecruda"  (Geffdm, 
p.  217):  '*Mdlusine,"  V,  146, 18»8,  p.  33;  Qoiui,  IV,  16, 17.  "Alam.,"  81  (84): 
proceeding  as  to  boundaries;  they  take  a  clod  of  the  ground  in  litigation,  they 
plant  in  it  branches  cut  from  the  trees  that  are  found  there;  at  the  time  of  the 
duel  the  pleaders  touch  the  clod  of  earth  thus  prepared  with  their  swords: 
Michdet,  p.  117  (persistence  of  customs  of  this  nature  in  Flanders);  the  owner 
of  the  land  ^ven  or  sold  cut  from  it  with  a  knife  a  clod  of  turf  in  the  form  of 
a  circle  and  the  width  of  twenty  fingers;  he  put  in  it  a  wisp  of  grass^  if  it  wen 
a  pasture;  if  it  were  a  field,  a  little  branch  the  width  of  four  fingers,  m  order  to 
represent  the  land  granted;  and  he  placed  the  whole  thing  in  the  nand  of  the 
grantee.  These  symbols  could  be  brouf^t  into  court;  also  they  were  kept 
with  great  care  in  the  churches:  ^^M^lusme,"  VI,  41  (formal  entiy  into  Pans 
of  Henri  d'Aniou  as  the  chosen  king  of  Poland).  As  to  the  brotherhood  of 
the  turf,  qf.  Michdet,  pp.  195,  206.  As  to  the  ''soolatio,"  or  throwing  of  the 
earth  into  the  breast  of  the  grantee,  see:  Du  Cange,  Dig.  X,  1,  4, 2;  "L.  Sol./' 
68  ("  terrte  pulverem").  Biermann,  '* Traditio  Ficta,"  p.  131 ;  " Z.  8.  S.,  G.  A.," 
1890,  p.  266  (clod  of  earth  thrown  into  the  cloak  of  the  purchaser  in  the  pres- 
ence of  witnesses,  after  which  the  two  parties  took  each  other  by  the  right  hand 
and  seized  each  over's  beaids,  while  saying  that  the  ownership  of  the  grantee 
shall  be  as  firm  as  the  beard  is  firmly  affixed  to  the  chin.  Swords  thrust  into 
the  ground  in  1680);  1892,  276  C'span"  and  ''rasen''  in  1819):  ''Cart,  de  St. 
P^re"  of  Chartres,  I,  CXXIV;  of  Cluny,  no.  10.  etc.;  ''N.  R.  H.,"  1886, 206. 

'  ''Per  ostio  et  anaticula"  or  "et  axadoria,''  door  and  hinge.  Poet,  ''Eng- 
lish Law." 

*  As  to  the  symbolism  of  the  hand,  qf,  "Mundium.''  Investiture  by  simple 
"  Handschlag,"  in  giving  the  hand:  P^ard,  p.  162  (in  875).  As  to  the  "manus 
vestita,"  cf.  aeusler,  I,  96;  Amtro,  138.  The  glove  is  not  onl^  a  syinibol  made 
use  of  for  the  formation  of  contracts,  it  is  also  a  symbol  of  mvestiture:  "per 
wantonem."  Instead  of  a  glove  th^  also  make  use  of  a  guanUet(7).  "  W[aa- 
delanc]:  per  festucam  atque  andelangam,  per  wadium  et  andelangum":  see 
Du  Cange;  Orimm,  "R.  A.,''  186.  Umess  one  translate  "andelang"  oy  a  hand 
clasp  ("  Hand,"  hand:  " langen,"  to  clasp) .  In  Sascony  the  declaration  is  made 
"curvatis  digitla":  Schroder,  p.  69;  kmtm,  "Dresden.  Bilderiiaodschrift 
dee  Sachsenspiegels,"  1902  (one  is  struck  with  the  care  with  which  the  move- 
ments of  the  himds  and  the  body  are  described;  the  artist  has  enlarged  the 
hands  and  lengthened  the  fingers  m  order  that  one  may  clearly  see  the  gestore 


virgam '' :  see  Du  Cange,  The  "  festuoa  "  serves  espeeiaUy  for  abanabmnent ;  in 
this  case  it  is  thrown:  Bonkre, "  Form.,"  286  ("  Sens,"  19) ;  Thhenin,  no.  137.  - 
But,  whatever  may  have  been  s^d,  it  is  also  made  use  of  as  a  mrmbol  of  the 
putting  in  possession  (delivery  "per  baculum");  <^.  "Form.  Lindenbrog," 
18;  "Cartul.  Langob.,"  2;  eoeRagueau,  "Fust.."  '^Riun."  As  to  the  nature  and 
the  part  played  by  the  "festuca,"  controversy.  CJ.  poet,  "Contracts," 
"Cart,  de  St.-Bertin,"  no.  29;  "L.  Kom.  Cur.,"  24,  2  (Pcnd,  2,  3, 1);  D.  Vaie' 
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These  methods  allowed  the  parties  to  cany  out  the  ddivery 
away  from  the  land,  — ^in  courts  for  example,  —  and  the  trans- 
fer of  the  immovable  property  was  then  reduced  to  a  simple 
declaration  confirmed  by  the  throwing  of  the  ''festuca"  (''per 
festucam  se  exitum  dicere,  se  absadtum  facere")/  ''exfestucatio/' 
"warpitio  resignatio"  (cf.  the  ^'Auflassung"  of  the  German  law  of 
the  Middle  Ages). 

§  295.  ThA  Same.  — The  symbolical  delivery  originally  appeared, 
so  it  seems,  under  the  form  of  deliTery  In  ooort.'  Before  the  tribu- 
nal of  the  Prankish  king,^  in  actions  relating  to  claims  to  immov- 
ables/ the  party  who  lost  was  held  bound  immediately  to  cany  out 
the  restitution  of  the  land  to  the  party  who  woa;  the  land  was  aban- 
doned, "per  festucam."  The  same  procedure  was  made  use  of  at 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  before  the  ordinary  tribunals.^ 
It  could  not  have  been  long  before  symboUcal  delivery  not  per- 
formed in  court,  was  looked  upon  as  regular.^  It  does  not  seem  that 
delivery  "  in  mallo  "  was  made  obligatory.^  The  Capitulary  of  809, 

•effe,  "Preuves,"  no.  64.  The  monk  renounoes  the  world  "cum  stlpula."  In 
the  '*  Roman  de  Renart''  the  king,  taking  the  wisp  of  straw,  pardons  Renart 
for  all  his  misdeeds.  The  ''Ploceres  Franeorum''  declare  wnue  throwin^s  the 
"festuca''  that  they  no  longer  recoanze  Charles  the  Simple  as  their  "semor": 
Pertz, "  M:  G.  H.,  S.  S./'  IV,  124.  The  "festuca"  is  sometimes  replaced  in  the 
twelfth  and  thirteentn  centuries  by  the  thread  of  a  garment  or  a  hair  of  the 
beard:  Ibid,,  U,  374;  "Ord.  des  Maiours,"  pp.  318,  322  ("N.  R.  H,"  1878). 

^  Cf.  the  preceding  note.  In  title  58  of  the  ^'L.  Sal.,"  **de  Chnaoe  cruda," 
the  insolvent  throws  earth  upon  his  relatives.  Then  he  goes  awav,  —  that  is 
to  say,  abandons  the  house  and  the  enclosure  by  climbing  over  the  hedge  which 
serves  to  close  it  in:  Ckffeken, ''  L.  Sal.,"  p.  217.  —  There  is  no  mention  made  of 
the  throwing  of  the  ^festuca":  "App.  Marculfi,"  19;  Thiomin,  "Textes," 
DOS.  136, 141, 148,  etc.  As  to  delivery  to  a  third  party  (''Salmann"),  who  is 
charged  with  giving  the  thing  to  some  designated  person,  rf.  Stobbe,  "Z.  R.  G.," 
VII,  405;  Thfyeniny  no.  124.  Ptxt,  ''Testamentary  Executors,"  ''Appointment 
of  an  Heir." 

f  Example  in  ThSvenin.  "Textes,"  Table,  see  "Tradition"  (no.  132,  etc.).  — 
It  is  clear  that  symbolical  delivery  is  not  by  itself  a  legal  act  any  more  than 
iavestiture. 

»  Pertz,  "Dipl.,"  I,  M.  35  Cm  658).  73  fm  709  fictitious  action);  A.  16,  18, 
21, 22  (in  74ft-750).    Cf.  HUlmer,  "Z.  S.  S.,  G.  A.,"  1891;  8tuU,  ibid,,  1896, 154. 

*  Schuvfer,  p.  110. 

*  Z).  VaiaBette,  "Preuves,"  no.  6  (in  781);  "Trad.  Puld.,"  in  819. 

*  According  to  Sohm,  p.  91,  the  validity  of  extrajudicial,  svmbolical  de- 
livery was  only  reoosnisea  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century;  the  Capitulary 
of  817,  c.  6,  still  looked  upon  real  investiture  as  a  necessity,  because  it  com- 
peHed  the  man  carrying  out  the  delivery  to  give  "fidejussores  vestiturs." 
But  I  have  difficulty  in  considering  this  argument  as  decisive.  The  "fide- 
jusflore  vestituns"  are  only  necessary  if  the  delivery  is  carried  on  at  a  distance. 
Already  delivery  "per  cartam"  was  admitted  with  its  full  effect  in  the  bar- 
Wian  legislation.  Cf,  "Capit.  Leg.  Add.,"  803,  c.  6  (I,  113);  817  (I,  282, 
379).   Cf,  I  113.  161,  182  (Index,  see  "Traditio"). 

'  The  "L.  Rio.,"  59,  1,  declares  that  delivery  should  be  made  "in  mallo," 
the  price  paid,  and  the  tning  received  (clod  of  earth,  sod?)  if  the  purchaser 
vishes  to  have  a  "testamentum  venditionis."    Cf,  t.  60  (nothhig,  in  t.  59, 
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Chap.  26,  is  limited  to  the  prohibition  of  secret  deliveries  ("de 
traditionibus  ut  in  abscondito  non  iSant  propter  contentiones 
diversas") ;  they  must  take  place  ''  coram  testibus  legitimis."  But 
the  publicity  with  which  the  ''traditio  legitima"  was  sought  to  be 
surrounded  was  better  realized  than  ever  when  the  act  took  place 
''in  mallo";  in  order  to  give  voluntary  alienation  the  same  effects 
as  forced  alienation^  recourse  to  the  expedient  of  fictitious  actions 
of  claims  was  devised;  ^  whether  it  were  a  question  of  real  or  ficti- 
tious actions,  the  intervention  of  the  tribimal  had  the  advantage 
of  setting  aside  beforehand  the  claims  of  third  parties,  and  of  giving 
the  grantee  a  secure  position.' 

§  296.  Putting  in  Poisoflsion  in  Faot  was  thenceforth  distin- 
guished from  delivery  in  law,  as  it  had  not  been  in  primi- 
tive times.'  The  former  became  the  necessary  complement  of 
the  latter.  The  terminology  conunonly  adopted  in  our  day  re- 
serves for  delivery  in  law  the  name  of  "traditio/'  whereas,  the 
taking  of  possession  is  preferably  termed  '' vestitura/'  and  the 
agreement  which  precedes  delivery,  and  which  is  ordinarily  a 
sale,  is  sometunes  called  "sala."  But  the  wording  of  the  sources 
is  far  from  being  as  clearly  defined  as  this;  these  words  are  often 
used  for  one  another.^    The  entering  into  possession  is  described, 

indicates  that  a  piece  of  land  is  bang  dealt  with;  should  one  not  understand  tt 
as  applying  to  a  sale  of  a  movable,  contrarv  to  the  Reneral  opinion?).  See 
supra,  Capitularies  of  803  and  817.  BiUow,  '^Utrum  ad  Transfer  dom.  Resig- 
natione  solemni  in  Judicio  facta  Opus  fuerit,''  1870;  Pertile,  IV^  227.  Cf* 
''Edict.  Thtod./'  53:  if  there  is  no  magistrate,  defendant  "dutunvir/'  the  de- 
livery must  take  place  before  at  least  three  "  curiales  " ;  even  then  it  is  not  valid 
unless  the  entering  into  possession  takes  place  to  the  knowledge  of  the  ndgh- 
bors:  Marculje,  I,  14;  TMoenin,  nos.  81,  82,  121.  124.    C/.  Sohm,  n.  41. 

^  In  England  fictitious  actions  were  resorted  to  for  transfer  of  ownership 
until  1833. 

*  Post,  "Auflassung''  in  Germanic  law. 

'  Various  systems  to  account  for  this  splitting  up  of  one  act  into  two  dis- 
tinct acts,  the  delivery  and  the  "  vestitura."  —  1st.  Public  delivery  "in  maUo'' 
in  the  presence  of  the  popular  assembly  is  cozmected  with  the  collective  form 
of  ownership.  If  this  were  so,  it  would  have  been  rigorously  demanded  in  the 
most  ancient  documents,  and  just  the  contrary  is  what  has  been  established. 
—  2d.  Advantages  in  fact  resulting  from  public  delivery  (facility  of  proof, 
protection  for  erantee).  Secret  purchase  seems  like  a  fraud.  Those  who  take 
part  in  the  public  assembly  can  set  up  their  rights.  According  to  this  opinion 
delivery  "in  mallo"  must  have  been  required,  and  this  is  not  so.  —  3d.  A 
borrowing  from  the  Roman  oonmion  law,  imitation  of  the  delivery  "per  car- 
tarn."  It  seems  to  us  more  correct  to  say  that  these  two  forms  of  delivery  are 
derived  from  the  same  tendency.  —  4th.  Symbolical  delivery  was  applied  in 
cases  of  gift  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church:  "Cart  de  Redon,'^  no.  99  (in  866), 
142,  143,  etc.  Example  in  the  sixteenth  century  in  Switserland:  Huber,  IV, 
702.  —  5th.  The  cases  of  the  giving  up  of  possession  at  law  are  the  oldest  cases 
of  symbolical  delivery  that  we  know  of. 

<  Thi»enin,  "Textes,"  see  Index,  no.  82  et  aeq. ;  see  Du  Cange;  Orimm,  "R. 
A.,"  555  C'Sale"  and  "  Qewere  '')•    Expresoonasudias  "vendidi  et  tradidi." 
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sometiines  with  great  lavishness  of  detaU,  in  the  documents  of  the 
Middle  Ages  up  to  a  recent  period:  the  new  owner  is  shown  riding 
over  the  land  on  horseback  or  in  a  cart  "in  signum  realis  et  vere 
I4)preliense  possessionis,"  cutting  branches  of  trees,  tearing  up 
tufts  of  grass,  causing  the  earth  to  be  worked,  entering  the  house, 
making  a  fire  therein,  embracing  a  column,  sitting  down  upon  a 
seat,  etc  It  was  not  a  rare  thing  for  analogous  ceremonies  to  be 
practised  in  the  installation  of  functionaries,  the  crownings  of 
kings,  the  enthroning  of  popes  and  bishops.^ 

§  297.  Juridical  Efloets  of  these  Aets.  —  The  real  investiture  of 
the  primitive  law  conferred  possession  and  ownership  at  one  and 
the  same  time.'    When  the  delivery  and  the  investiture  became 
^Parated,  each  one  of  these  acts  had  its  own  special  effects.    If 
^  descriptions  which  are  found  in  documents  (the  "notitise," 
°^e  of  the  transaction)  are  any  indication  of  the  importance 
^'A^h  the  taking  of  possession  in  fact  had,  it  is  no  less  true  that 
0\^  symbolical  delivery  constituted  in  law  the  essential  portion  of 
^e  operation.    It  carried  with  it  the  transfer  of  ownership;  the 
grantee  had  the  right  to  put  himself  in  possession  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  the  grantor,  or  of  third  parties  who  might  have  re- 
ceived the  land  from  him  (real  action).'   Between  two  successive 
assignees  of  the  same  assignor,  the  one  who  had  first  received 
delivery  was  preferred,  and  not  the  one  who  had  first  taken 
possesdon.^ 

1  Grinm,  p.  184;  MieheUt,  loc,  eU,\  Schupfer.  p.  150;  Fertile,  IV,  228; 
''R.  h.  Dr./'  1869,  151 ;  XII,  p.  85  (taking  possession  of  a  village  in  Alsace  in 
1728);  ''Acad.  14ff.  Toulouse^  IV^  28.  In  the  archives  of  the  Haute-Garonne 
atB  to  be  found  documents  establishing  the  conveyance  of  the  building  of  the 
Temple  to  the  Order  of  Saint  Jean  in  1326  by  the  cowl  and  the  keys  of  the 
doora;  the  giving  of  a  garden  by  the  spade  ancl  the  ring  of  the  door,  etc.  (com- 
municated oy  M.  Pasouier).  To  what  extreme  details  they  went  one  may 
judge  by  this  citation  Dorrowed  from  PoUock  and  MaiUand,  II,  89,  3:  (the 
pantor) ''  reversus  versus  parietem  cepit  mingere.''  As  to  the  "  sessio  triduana  ** 
m(jermany,  rf.  Orimm,  p.  100;  Kraut,  p.  172;  TMoenin,  noe.  121,  146,  etc.; 
Bolemn  "CSrcuitus,"  Beseler,  "Erbvertr.,"  I,  90. 

'  The  previously  existing  contract,  for  example,  the  ''sala''  or  sale,  was  only 
effective  if  it  was  made  a  part  of  the  investiture,  cf,  Sohm,  p.  98. 

'  BrunetH,  ''Cod.  Dipl.  Tosc,"  I,  103.  >- Was  the  payment  of  the  price 
MoesBary  to  the  vaKdity  of  the  delivery?    "Rib  ''  69,  60;  "Bai.,"  16,  2; 

Saradfe,  II,  19;  Schupfer,  p.  141  (Lombard  deeds) ;  PerHle,  IV,  225.  The  deeds 
d  formulfle  acGordin|[  to  the  Roman  law  constantly  mention  the  payment  of 
the  price;  the  Germamo  deeds  insist  rather  upon  the  symbols  of  the  delivery, 
a&d  It  seems  that  the  transfer  of  the  ownership  had  become  an  independent  act 
which  was  valid  when  removed  from  the  consideration  upon  which  it  depended. 
*  "Capit./'  817  (1, 282, 380),  c.  6:  delivery  carried  out  outside  of  the  county 
where  the  land  was  situated;  it  is  sufficient  to  give  surety  that  one  will  per- 
form the  "  vestitura";  the  ownership  is  transferred  independently  of  the  actual 
taking  of  possession:  ''Cap.  Olon.,"  825,  c.  11  (I,  331);  Ane^e,  IX,  19; 
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§298.  JMkfwj  ^'P«r  Cartam.'^^  —  It  was  castomaiy  among 
the  Romans  to  draw  up  a  writing  in  order  to  establish  the  transfer 
of  property,  and  to  give  it  to  the  grantee,  to  whom  it  served  as  a 
title.  The  Gennans  had  recourse  to  this  {Hfoceeding  because  of 
its  practical  advantages,  but  they  gave  it  a  new  bearing  and  diar* 
acter:  the  giving  of  the  "'carta''  became  for  them  the  symbol  of 
alienation; '  they  saw  a  ddivery  ''per  cartam"  '  where  tiiere  was 
only  a  ''traditio  cartie"  for  the  Romans.  The  fusion  of  RcMnan 
practice  and  German  law  took  place  so  thoroughly  that  f ormute 
are  met  with  according  to  which,  upon  the  ''carta''  laid  on  the 
ground,  there  was  placed  the  dod  of  earth  and  the  bough  of  the 
tree;  the  whole  thing  was  then  taken  up  from  the  ground  and 
presented  to  the  grantee.^ 

§  299.  Feudal  Period.  —  The  laransformation  of  the  systan  of 

Th^veninf  no.  106,  etc.^.  VaiaaetU.  no.  88;  FumagaOi,  ''Cod.  Dipl.  Ambroa.  " 
no.  57;  Mekhdbeck,  ''Hist.  Eccl.  Pris./'  no.  611.  See  especially  the  example 
cited  by  Schupfer^  p.  154  el  sea,  (dipl.  of  791 :  the  grantor  takes  possession  of 
his  own  authority).  —  PerUU,  IV,  22S,  maintainB  that  delivery  does  not  transfer 
ownershipi  but  only  creates  an  obligation  to  put  the  purchaser  in  possession; 
the  ''fidejussores  vestituriie"  would  be  necessary,  because  the  obli^tion 
would  not  pass  to  the  heirs.  C/.  Capitulaiy,  7,  3d2.  Cf,  posL,  "Gift  is  not 
Equivalent  to  Seisin." 

^  Example  in  Thipminf  "Textes";  in  the  fcMrmuls  and  in  the  Cartularies, 
where  the  ssrmbols  are  often  lacking — for  example,  Cart,  of  Savigny,  of 
Beaulieu,  etc.).  Cf.  the  rule,  "Ecclesia  vivit  lege  Romana":  Biermann, 
"Trad.  Ficta,"  1891,  p.  18  ei  mo,,  33. 

>  Delivery  "per  cartam"  is  looked  upon  as  the  equivalent  of  delivei^  bv 
the  Germamc  methods.  For  example, "  Form.  lindenbr." ;  "  Cart,  de  Redon," 
no.  142.  Importance  of  the  giving  of  the  "carta"  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Law: 
"Bocland."  Sohnif  p.  101.  n.  3,  believes  that  the  Frankish  law  did  not  with- 
out difficulty  admit  the  denvery  "per  cartam":  thus  in  the  "Cart.  Lombard," 
he  points  out  that  the  delivery  takes  place  by  the  clod  of  earth,  the  ^ve.  etc.; 
after  which  the  "carta"  is  given  to  the  notary  "ad  8cribendum7'  To  the 
contrary,  Brunner,  op,  eU.   Cf.  "K.  V.  J.,"  7,  3.  388  (T>rol). 

■  The  Frankish  king  transfers  the  ownership  by  the  giving  of  a  "Pm- 
ceptum":  Sohm,  p.  101,  no.  3,  "in  f."  (bibl.),  p.  116.  Cf.  poti,  Ang)o-8azon, 
"bocland." 

*  The  "levatio  carte"  seems  to  have  been  espeoially  in  use  among  the 
Franks:  Brunner.  "Urk.,"  107;  "Z.  S.  S.,  G.  A.,'^  1883,  113.  Examples  in 
Rozikre,  "Form.,''  nos.  159,  314  ti  wq.;  TMvenin,  "Textes."  nos.  136,  137 
(Index,  see  "Tradition,"  "Charte");  "Cart.  LaMob.";  "M.  G.  H.,  L.  L." 
IV, 695;  "M.  G.  H.,  Dipl.,"  no.  280;  "Burg.," 41|^Ahun.,"  1, 19, 20;  "Bai.," 
15,  2  and  12;  "L.  Rom.  Cur.,"  24,  2;  Brunner,  ^'Urk.,"  pp.  130,  288;  PrtM, 
"N.  R.  H.,"  1880. 10;  PeHiU,  IV,  22»  et  aeq.  In  the  thirteenth  century  deliv- 
ery "per  cartam"  in  Bavaria:  HaiherHn,  "System.  Baarb.  Meichelb.,^'  182^ 
p.  204.  One  must  distinguish  between  the  giving  of  the  parchment  to  the 
notary  in  order  that  he  may  draw  up  the  deed  ("traditio  ad  soribendum") 
from  the  giving  of  it  to  the  purchaser  ("traditio  adproprium"):  "Cart. 


p.  149  el  9eq.;  Stauff,  "R.  Bourg. "  1899.  —  Cf.  English  law:  livery  in  deed 
and  giving  of  the  aeed  and  a  clod  of  earth,  a  bough,  etc.:  Brunner,  "Urk.," 
p.  539. 
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the  ownership  of  land  which  diaracterizes  Feudalism  had  its  re- 
sult upon  the  methods  of  alienation.  Between  grantee  and 
grantor  the  lord  was  interposed,  which  resulted  in  making  the 
operation  more  complicated.  Even  originally,  the  fief  and  the 
copyhold,  grants  which  are  made  ''intuitu  persons^,''  are  inalien- 
able, just  as  they  cannot  be  transmitted  by  inheritance;  the  vas- 
sal and  the  tenant  could  not  alienate  them;  the  most  that  was 
allowed  them  was  the  power  of  abandoning  the  land  which  they 
occupied,  in  which  case  it  reverted  to  the  lord;  he  kept  it  for  him- 
self or  disposed  of  it  for  the  benefit  of -whom  he  pleased  by  mak- 
ing a  new  grant.^  Fiefs  and  copyholds  became  patrimonial,  — 
that  is  to  say,  th^  could  be  inherited  and  they  'were  alienable. 
But  the  feudal  theory  of  the  transfer  of  ownership  for  a  long  time 
felt  the  result  of  this  primitive  conception: '  this  is  the  point  of 
departure  and  the  foundation  of  it. 

§  300.  fiefs  and  Copyholds.'  —  Alienation  is  divided  into  two 
acts:  (a)  Dis9emn  or  divesting;  the  vassal  or  the  copyholder  gives 
back  the  land  to  the  lord  from  whom  he  holds  it  (lord  of  the  land), 
at  the  same  time  declaring  that  he  disseises  himself  of  it  into  the 
hands  of  the  lord;  (6)  Investiture  for  the  fief,  giving  of  seisin  for 
the  copyhold;  they  still  say  "vest,"  "vesture,"  "werp,"  etc.;  the 
lord  delivers  the  land  to  the  grantee,  at  the  same  time  declaring 
that  he  seises  him  of  it.  Thus  one  can  say  that  alienation  takes 
place  by  means  of  disseisinrseisin,  vesting  and  divesting.^    If  a  fief 

»  "L.  Feud.," 2. 9. 44. 65:  "Ass. de  J^ms.,"  1, 64, 288, 297  (ed. B.) ;  "Sohwab- 
enspiegeV  P*  ^  (^'  Motile),  Influence  of  these  ideas:  (a)  on  the  capacity 
to  aGquire  the  fief  (commoners,  people  in  mortmain):  MourmatUf  ''Th^e  ' 
("Pr^cMents  de  I'Edit.  de  1749,"  1900).  (6)  on  partial  alienation  (pro- 
hibition of  cutting  down  the  fief):  qf.  "T.  A.  C,  Norm.,"  89  etaeq,;  "Gr.  Cout. 
Norm.,"  32,  115.  England:  measures  relative  to  sub-infeudation:  ''Magna 
Charta,"  32;  "Statute  Quia  Emptores,"  1290,  which  had  the  effect  of  greatly 
extendmg  the  alienation  of  fiefs;  PoUockf  ''Land  Laws,"  p.  70.  No  one  but 
the  kins  was  any  longer  permitted  to  make  alienations  in  Frankalmoigne; 
it  was  oesired,  in  fact,  that  the  grantee  of  a  portion  of  the  fief  become  the 
immediate  vassal  €i  the  dominant  lord.  PoH.  English  Law;  Glasson,  "Inst.," 
IV,  263;  Chd  Pape,  pp.  48,  102,  112:  Bi«c^6tti«,^Inst.,"  p.  138. 

*  Merlin,  in  Guyot,  see  ''Devoirs  ae  Loi,"  p.  526  (ed.  1778) :  he  who  sells  the 
feudal  or  servile  inheritance  does  not  transfer  the  ownership  thereof  to  the 
hujer;  1m  merely  renounces  the  right  which  he  holds  from  the  lord  and  de- 
pnves  himself  cf  it,  handing  it  to  the  overseers  of  the  latter,  who  then  give  it 
to  the  purohaser,  about  as  the  titulary  of  a  benefice  hands  in  his  resignation 
to  the  coHator,  who  then  confers  it  upon  the  person  whom  the  man  resigning 
has  pointed  out  to  him.    Cf.  also  "Resigning  from  an  Office." 

'  Pitou,  "Thdse,"  1899  ("Invest,  f^odale  en  Dr.  Germanique"). 

*  "L  Feud.,"  2,  2;  "Cout.  d'Artois,"  ed.  Tardif,  XXIII  (p.  64):  a  personal 
belonging  can  be  sold  in  three  cases:  by  agreement  of  the  heir,  because  of 
poverty,  and  to  buy  a  more  fitting  inheritance.  After  the  lord  and  the  men 
^  his  court  h&ve  asoertained  that  the  vendor  has  not  encumbered  the  land 
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is  concerned/  swearing  of  fealty  and  homage  are  joined  to  the  in- 
vestiture; this  is  the  prindpal  difference  that  is  to  be  observed 
between  the  alienation  of  tJie  fief  and  that  of  the  copyhold.^  In 
both  cases  the  land  is  supposed  to  revert  to  the  grantor,  which 
permits  him  to  exercise  the  right  of  repurchase  by  way  of  reten- 
tion,^ and  the  more  easily  to  demand  the  transfer  tax.'  Dissei^ 
and  seisin  were  ordinarily  carried  out  by  means  of  the  giving  of 
the  twig,  or  the  stick,  the  piece  of  wood  and  some  earth,  the  stick 
from  the  border  of  the  wood;  these  symbolical  objects  passed 
from  the  bands  of  the  grantor  into  those  of  the  lord,  and  from  the 
latter  they  passed  to  the  grantee.^  For  the  investiture  of  lai^ 
fiefs,  either  at  the  death  of  the  vassal  or  in  case  of  alienation,  use 
was  made  of  the  banner,  the  sceptre,  the  lance,  or  the  sword.^  It 

(bv  means  of  an  aBsignment,  vost,  "Mortgages")  the  latter  buys  back  the 
inheritance  by  the  branch  and  the  nxl  C'raun  et  baston")  from  the  lord. 
The  court,  upon  the  demand  of  the  lord,  pronounces  judgment  to  the  effect 
that  the  lord  give  the  seisin  to  the  purchaser;  and  the  lordthen  does  so,  after 
having  asked  the  seller  if  he  has  been  paid  and  if  he  is  sure  of  the  integrity 
of  the  purchaser,  by  saying  to  the  purchaser.  "I  give  you  the  seisin,  except- 
ing all  my  rights'':  "Gr.  Cout.  de  Fr.,"  II,  23  (p.  264).  Cf,  c.  25, 26;  Demam, 
189;  ''Cout.  Not.,"  124, 1^.  72,  53;  BouJtUlier,  I,  67.  p.  397  (ed.  1603);  Loysel, 
641.    The  "Grand  Gout.."  loc,  cU..  no  doubt  establishes  the  general. custom 


homage:  "Gr.  CoutV'  p.  271. 

s  See:  "Retrait  Beam.,"  51,  21;  Deamares,  204;  "Gr.  Gout.,"  2,  25.  C/. 
"Paris  "  20. 

*  Beaumanair,  27,  7;  Desmarea,  189  et  Mg.,  201,  364;  "Gr.  Gout.,"  pp.  265, 
273.  For  the  fief,  the  lord's  fifth;  for  copyholdis,  the  lord's  due  and  sales: 
Loyad,  572  et  sea.,  and  treatises  on  the  Feudal  law.  —  for  example,  Bautarie. 
The  "Gr.  Gout.,  op.  cit.,  distinguishes  between  sales  and  seisins,  the  due  to 
be  paid  because  of  the  sale  and  the  due  to  be  paid  beoause  of  the  investiture. 
Bectumanair  only  speaks  of  sales  (see  especially  o.  27  and  o.  52);  acoording 
to  him  it  is  the  vendor  who  pays  them;  but,  as  they  come  out  of  the  inherit- 
ance, the  buyer  is  authorixea  to  keep  back  a  portion  of  the  price  in  order  to 
pay  them  if  it  is  necessary:  the  parties  may  furthermore  agree  that  this  pay- 
ment shall  be  made  by  the  buyer.  And  no  doubt  it  is  upon  the  buyer  that  the 
obligation  comes  in  the  last  analysis.  The  lord  only  proceeds  to  give  aemn 
after  he  has  been  paid:  "Gr.  Gout.,"  pp.  267,  276  ("Quint  et  Requint"); 
"Paris,"  24.  —  C/.  ^'Toulouse,"  135,  137,  142  et  seg.;  "MontpeUier,"  11,  41, 
61,  66,  108,  VIII;  "Bordeaux,^'  128. 

*  Du  Cange,  loc.  eU.;  Roffueau,  see  "RaiiL"  "Mettre  la  main  au  baston" 
(the  vassal  can  have  the  use  of  nis  fief  until  it  is  taken  possession  of  by  the 
rod  or  until  he  is  freed  from  his  oath),  "Adhdritance"  (taking  of  seism  by 
the  purchaser),  "Disheritance"  (disinheriting);  Brodeau^  on  51,  "Paris,^' 
no.  7  (bibl.);  P<u^uier,  "Rech.  de  la  France,"  8,  58:  sometimes  it  is  the  seller 
and  sometimes  it  is  the  judge  who  gives  the  rod  to  the  buyer  {d,  poet.  "Free- 
holds"): "Ass.  de  J4rus.,"  I,  p.  218  (ed.  B,);  II,  p.  253  (at  law);  ^'Parloir 
aux  Bourg.,"  pp.  145,  162;  supra,  p.  317,  2. 

*  "L.  Feud.,^'  2,  2.  Cf.  2.  33,  etc.;  Ragueau,  see  "Rain";  Du  Canife,  loc,  eiL 
To  the  lance  was  also  added  the  standara  for  the  investiture  of  principalities. 
The  bishops  and  abbots  were  invested  with  their  offices  by  the  giving  of  the 
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was  not  upon  the  land  itself  that  the^  formalities  took  place,  but 
at  the  lord's  court,  before  the  lord  or  his  oflScer.^  By  this  means 
the  exigencies  of  the  old  law  were  satisfied,  as  far  as  publicity  was 
concerned,  and  the  usage  of  symbolical  deliveries  and  deliveries  in 
law  was  upheld.  It  would  have  been  hardly  practical,  and  scarcely 
in  accord  with  the  part  played  by  the  lord  in  this  act,  to  compel 
him  to  go  upon  the  land.*  Under  these  conditions  the  investiture 
of  the  fief,  or  the  taking  of  the  seisin  of  the  copyhold,  had  to  be 
accompanied  by  a  putting  in  possession  in  fact,  in  order  to  pro- 
cure for  the  grantee  all  the  advantages  of  possession; '  it  was  also 
preceded  by  a  prdiminary  agreement,  a  sort  of  '' justa  causa  tra- 
ditionis."^  But  of  these  three  acts,  the  one  which  carried  out 
the  transfer  of  ownership  was  the  investiture  or  giving  of  seisin.^ 
One  may  even  ask  oneself  if  this  did  not  mean  the  acquiring  of 
the  possession  in  law,  —  that  is  to  say,  of  the  right  to  bring  the 
possessory  actions.*  It  is  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  grantee  who 
was  invested,  or  given  the  seisin,  had  the  right  to  enter  into 
possession  upon  his  own  authority.^    The  investiture  was  estab- 

"virea  pastoralis/'  of  the  croaier  and  the  ring:  ''Sachsensp./'  3,  80,  1.  As  to 
the  ''querelle  des  inyestitures"  (assizes  of  investitures),  c/.  Sckroeder,  p.  399; 
Ennein,  ''Bibl.  Ec.  Hautes  Et.,"  I,  {Yves  de  Chartres), 

>  Supra,  notes.  To  the  contrary,  "Bayonne,"  91,  1:  the  lord  of  the  manor 
Koes  upon  the  land  and  withdraws  the  seller  from  it  upon  payment  of  a  due 
for  going  out  and  installs  the  buyer  upon  it  upon  payment  of  a  due  of  entry. 

>  "Paris,''  63;  Laysd,  531  (portable  rent). 

1  Can  the  tenure  of  a  year  and  a  day  take  the  place  of  the  seigniorial  in- 
vestiture as  against  third  parties?    Deamarea,  189. 

*  The  man  selling  keeps  the  ownership  until  the  lord  has  conferred  seisin: 
but  the  seller  can  be  compelled  to  cairy  out  the  investing  or  the  conferring  or 
the  seisin:  Bouiaric,  I,  67;  Beaumanoir,  c.  27,  7,  8  (if  there  has  been  a  giving 
of  sdsin  the  seller  cannot  take  back  his  land  excepting  by  virtue  of  a  new  sale) ; 
BeaumaTunr,  35, 20  (deed  of  sale);  23  Getters  of  leasing);  ''Or.  Ck)ut.,"  pp.  266, 
267,  301;  Biermann,  "Trad.  Ficta,"  p.  277  (bibl.). 

*  Ph>cedure  in  a  case  where  the  lord  refuses  to  give  the  seisin:  "Or.  Gout.,'' 
pp.  268,  280,  285. 

*  Does  not  the  seigniorial  givii^  of  seisin  which  makes  the  buyer  the 
owner  also  make  him  the  possessor?  Deamares.  62,  177;  "Gout.  Not.,"  53; 
*'Gr.  Gout,"  2,  19,  p.  234;  Raffueau,  "Gloss.,'^  see  "Vest:  investitura  non 
fadt  possessorem";  Loyad.  747,  — Tne  tendency  of  the  Romanists  is  to  re- 
quire a  material  delivery.    Practice  resisted  this:  Biermannf  "Traditio  Ficta/' 


Tenure  at  WiU"). 

*  Beaumanoir,  c.  34,  13:  the  purchaser  who  has  been  given  the  seisin  by 
the  lord  wishes  to  take  possession  of  the  inheritance;  the  farm  tenant  or  the 
oiortgagor  repulses  him;  their  claims  will  be  set  aside  by  the  law.  The  onlv 
means  uat  the  farm  tenant  and  the  mortgagor  have  of  obtaining  a  right  which 
they  can  oppose  to  the  purchaser  consists  in  having  the  seisin  conferred  upon 
themselves  Sy  the  lord  from  whom  the  land  is  held.  C/.  post,  "Sale  is  pre- 
ferred to  lease." 
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lished  at  an  early  period  by  a  written  deed;  but  in  the  eighteenth 
century  these  deeds  were  no  longer  required,  as  we  shall  see;  the 
acts  of  fealty  and  homage  took  their  place  as  regards  fiefs,  and 
the  performance  of  the  seigniorial  rights  as  regards  oopylu)lds. 
Moreover,  one  knows  that  the  seigniorial  rights  of  acknowU 
edgment  and  census  were  often  established  by  means  of  the 
Rolls} 

§301.  The  Same.  —  The  lord  gave  the  investiture,  ''always 
saving  all  rights."  ^  The  result  of  this  reservation  was  that  the 
rights  of  third  parties  were  not  cleared  away,  as  one  would  he 
tempted  to  believe,  as  a  consequence  of  the  reversion  of  the  land 
to  the  lord.  It  is  probable  that  this  was  not  the  primitive  law; 
the  lord  ought  to  take  back  the  property  free  from  all  rights;  at 
least,  those  which  his  vassal  or  his  copyholder  had  granted 
could  no  more  be  set  up  in  opposition  to  him  than  could  an  aliena- 
tion of  the  whole  property.*  The  only  doubtful  case  was  that  in 
which  ownership  was  contested;  the  grantor  might  be  only  an 
apparent  owner;  had  the  ''verus  dominus"  the  right  to  reclaim 
the  property  as  his  own  after  the  investitiu«  or  giving  of  seisin  to 
a  third  party?  The  answer  depended  on  the  r61e  one  gave  to  the 
lord  and  to  the  feudal  court;  if  they  were  compelled  to  look  into  the 
circumstances  upon  which  the  alienation  was  based,  to  pass  upon 
the  rights  of  the  grantor,  then  the  confirmation  of  the  deed,  if  it 
was  done  with  a  knowledge  of  the  facts,  might  have  the  result  of 
extinguishing  the  rights  of  third  parties,  even  supposing  that  they 
had  not  been  present.^  It  seems  as  though  this  tendency  were  to 
be  found  in  the  early  Feudal  law;  *  but  it  was  the  contrary  tend- 
ency which  prevailed.*  The  intervention  of  the  lord  and  of  his 
court  becomes  almost  a  mere  formality;  they  were  contented  with 
estimating  the  apparent  irregularity  of  the  deed,  leaving  to  the 
tenure  of  a  year  and  a  day  the  effect  of  speedily  wiping  out 
the  claims  of  third  parties,  as  well  as  those  of  the  assignees  of 

>  See  Ferrihre,  ''Le  Parfait  Notaire,"  I,  15,  c.  7  and  8. 

•  "  Artois,"  "Gr.  Cout.,"  e\jcr,  Beawnanoir,  20, 2;  Vairin,  "Arch,  de  Reims," 
I  844. 

'  «  See  "Alienation  of  the  Plef." 
^  Precedents  in  Barbarian  law. 

•  This  is  what  may  be  deduced  from  the  provisions  of  the  "Ass.  de  Jdrus./' 
Jean  d'Thdiriy  c.  185, 187  (I,  pp.  64,  288, 297,  etc.);  from  the  "Cout.  d' Artois," 
XXIII,  and  from  Beaumanoir^  61,  18.  The  feudal  court  assures  itself  of  the 
validity  of  the  rights  of  the  grantor. 

•  "L.  Feud.,"  2,  8;  "Cout.  d' Artois,"  ed.  TardiS,  XXV;  Beaumanoir.  51, 
18.  Simpiv  because  the  man  who  has  been  put  out  of  possession  haa  the 
seisin,  the  lord  should  invest  the  third  party  m  whose  interest  the  disseisin 
has  been  made. 
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the  grantor,  or  those  of  his  family.^  The  investiture  or  giving  of 
seisin  thus  only  took  place  with  a  reservation  of  the  right  of  the 
lord  himself  and  the  rights  of  others. 

§  302.  Freehold  Tenure.'  —  There  could  be  no  question,  as  far 
as  a  freehold  estate  was  concerned,  of  the  investiture  or  giving 
of  seisin  by  the  lord,  because  disseisin  into  the  hands  of  the 
lord  would  have  been  a  denial  of  the  right  of  the  freeholder.' 
The  law  of  the  barbarian  period  thus  persbted  on  principle,  ex- 
cepting for  a  tendency  to  assimilate  the  alienation  of  freeholds  to 
that  of  fiefs  or  copyholds.  In  the  South,  in  countries  of  written 
law,  delivery  takes  place  ''per  cartam,"  or,  at  least,  a  deed  is 
drawn  up  by  the  notary  in  order  to  establish  the  sale  and  the 
delivery  or  "guirpitio. "  ^  Without  doubt,  there  was  not  any  tak- 
mg  of  possession  by  the  grantee;  the  parties  were  content  with 
declaring  before  the  public  officer  that  they  had  sold  and  de- 
livered (''vendidi  et  tradidi")*^  The  deed  once  drawn  up  and 
delivered  to  the  grantee,^  it  is  the  delivery  of  the  deed  ^  which  is 
sometimes  accompanied  by  symbolical  act^,  like  the  delivery  of 
the  notary's  pen.^  The  grantee,  by  virtue  of  this  act,  has  the  right 
to  put  himself  in  possession  by  his  own  authority.'  But  under 
the  influence  of  the  Roman  law,  an  actual  delivery  prevailed 

• 

*  See  "Tenure  of  a  Year  and  a  Day." 

*  "Dig,  Ital./'  Bee  "AUodio."  See  inyestiture  and  the  giving  of  public 
notice  at  Metx.  As  to  bur^ge  and  free  urban  tenure,  <f.  GinestcUf  "Tn^e," 
1900; Desmares,  ''£t. sur la Propri^t^ fonci^ dans les  Villes du  Moyen  Age" 
1898 

»  "Gr.  Cout.,"  2,  33  (p.  325);  BouHUier,  I,  83  (p.  490,  ed.  1603). 

*  Examples  in  the  Cartularies  (''Cart,  de  St.-Seniin,"  numerous  deeds  of 
the  twelfth  century;  we  read  there  merely  ''gurpivit  et  yendidit''  or  similar 
formuls;  "facta  carta"  and  the  date;  ''hujus  rei  sunt  testes  N."). 

*  "Gout,  de  Toulouse,"  Art.  93  (ed.  Tardif);  Tardif,  "Dr.  Priv6  au  XIII* 
8i^  "  1886. 

*  These  deeds  of  purchase  have  served  as  a  basis  for  the  drawing  up  of 
the  Cartularies. 

'  "CMe"  or  "c^dule"  (from  "scheda"),  deed,  writing:  Serrea,  "Inst.," 
n,  1,  44:  feigned  delivery,  which  takes  place  by  the  delivery  of  the  kevs  as 
weD  as  that  which  takes  place  by  the  lease  of  the  deed  or  of  the  pen  of  the 
notary,  which  are  mentioned  in  the  LI,  "Cod.  Just.,"  "de  don.":  SotdcUgeSf 
"Coat,  de  Toulouse,"  1770,  p.  236;  "Th^orie  et  Prat,  des  Notaires,''  Grenoble, 
1629,  p.  141.  —  This  means  the  lease  or  handing  over  of  the  contract  of  sale, 
asd  not  Uie  deeds  of  ownership  of  the  seller;  this  is  what  the  expression  "lease 
of  the  de«l"  means.  —  As  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Glossators  and  the  post* 
GlosBatoiB  on  the  subject  of  the  "instnmientalis  traditio,"  d.  Biermann^ 
"Traditio  Ficta,"  pp.  22,  47,  102,  273.  See  especiaU^r  Azo,  "Lect.  ad.  1. 1, 
C.  de  don.  si  venoidi  et  traditur  instrumentum  emptionis.      Poiiy  nos.  22 

'  It  is  the  pen  with  which  they  write.  Sometimes  a  touching  of  the  hands 
of  the  seller  and  the  purchaser.  —  The  Romanists  protest  agamst  these  old 
practices;  thus  Hostienns  (cited  by  Gut  Pape,  "Q.,"  22). 

*  "Toulouse,"  93.    Po8t,  nos.  22  et  seq. 
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over  a  symbolical  delivety;  practice  had  to  find  a  means  of  pre- 
serving for  the  deed  its  fonner  effects  (see  below,  agreement  m  lieu 
of  delivery,  clause  of  tenure  at  will).*  —  In  countries  of  Customary 
law,  where  the  freehold  is  more  rarely  found,  the  law  b  rather 
confused.  The  drawing  up  of  a  written  matter  and  material  de- 
livety are  sometimes  required.'  At  other  times  the  parties  go 
before  the  lord  *  and  proceed  with  the  disseisin-seisin  without  the 
lord  himself  taking  any  part;  the  stick  passes  directly  from  the 
grantor  to  the  grantee;  or,  at  least,  if  the  lord  gives  it,^  it  is  not 
as  a  sign  of  his *soverign  power;  he  only  takes  part  in  the  matter 
in  order  to  give  it  the  required  publicity,  because  of  his  judicial 
authority,  which  extends  over  freeholds  as  it  does  over  fiefs  and 
manors  of  his  teniu^.  This  is  the  system  of  the  Customs  of  public 
nams  described  below.^ 

§  303.  Monarehic  Period.  —  The  system  of  transfer  just  de- 
scribed followed  the  vicissitudes  of  feudal  ownership,  and  was 
modified  like  the  latter,  or  even  almost  entirely  disappeared,  — 
so  much  so,  that  Customaiy  France  was  divided  into  two  parts 
upon  this  question  of  the  transfer  of  ownership.  1st.  Coontriei 
of  publle  nami,*  an  important  group  of  provinces  of  the  North 
and  East,  to  which  the  Netherlands  were  attached  as  a  natural  de- 
pendency. 2d.  Thie  provinces  which  followed  the  eommon  law, 
—  that  is  to  say,  the  larger  portion  of  the  Customary  country, 
which  was  here  subjected  to  a  legation  almost  identical  with 

»  Bierwiann,"  Traditio  Picta,"  p.  37  et  8eq. 

*  Boutaric,  I,  84:  a  declaration  made  before  a  notary  and  letters,  or  made 
under  his  seal  before  witnesses,  if  he  has  a  seal  that  is  known,  "Laon.,"  133: 
taking  of  actual  possession:  ''Sedan,"  217;  "Vitry,"  126;  "Troves,"  144, 
etc.;  ChSnan,  "AUeux,"  191. 

*  "Hainaut,"  106,  94,  30,  34  (giving  of  seisin  before  four  owners  of  free- 
holds and  a  fifth  one  who  asks  them  to  establish  the  nsularity  of  the  trans- 
action I"les  conjures"]):  Merlin,  "R^pV*  see  "Francq-Moetier";  "Guisnea." 
16;  "Luxembourg,"  tit.  V;  Front,  "N.  R.  H.,"  1880  (Met*);  Varin,  "Arch,  de 
Reims,  CJout."  I,  711. 

*  "Reims,"  139.  162  et  eeq,  (the  method  of  alienation  which  is  used  for  the 
copyhold  is  applied  to  the  freehold). 

*  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  oozmected  with  the  method 
of  alienation  of  the  feudal  period:  SahnoH,  "R.  Ital.  p.  1.  sc.  Giur.,"  18,  2. 

*  [The  French  word  "Nantissement,"  so  important  as  a  classification,  baa 
BO  many  and  various  suggestions,  that  any  ooomion  English  word,  oonvemg 
fixed  implications,  would  be  raoically  misleading.  "Nantir"  is  to  pledge 
or  to  assure;  vet  "nantissement"  conveys  the  notion  of  a  public  registratioQ. 
Et3rmologicauy,  the  word  is  identical  in  origin  with  our  now  obsolete  ''nam" 
(as  in  "withernam");  this  is  seen  especially  in  the  history  of  mortgage 
(poet,  Topic  VI).  To  avoid  misunderstanding,  the  term  "public  nams"  has 
here  been  coined  (see  "nam,"  "nim,"  in  the  Century  Dictionary).  This  keepa 
the  French  root,  and  also  the  implication  inherent  in  the  irench  word.-- 
Tbans.] 
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that  of  the  countries  of  written  law.  To  these  two  systems, 
which  were  still  in  force  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  we  may 
add  by  way  of  interesting  variations  the  Breton  Public  Investiture, 
Taking  by  Proclamation  at  Metz,  the  "Auflaaaung*'  of  the  Ger- 
man law,  and,  finally,  the  EngUah  practice  under  its  difiFerent 
fonns.  In  general,  everywhere  there  is  a  tendency  to  get  away 
from  the  feudal  forms,  because  they  are  troublesome,  and  be- 
cause th^  no  longer  agree  with  the  condition  of  the  law.  The 
majority  of  the  Customs  went  too  far  in  obeying  this  need  of 
simplification  and  logic.  Others,  more  faithful  to  tradition,  re- 
spected the  old  forms;  they  even  finished  by  giving  them,  while 
Uiey  touched  them  up  a  bit,  a  signification  and  a  bearing  which 
they  scarcely  had  when  they  originated;  by  diverting  them  from 
their  object,  they  were  brought  into  conformity  witii  new  needs, 
and  there  were  discovered  in  them  advantages  of  a  nature  to 
make  up  for  the  fetters  upon  the  freedom  of  contracting  which 
they  carried  with  them.  Between  these  two  tendencies  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  has  hesitated. 

§  304.  (I)  Custcma  of  Public  Nama.^  —  The  practice  of  public 
nams '  (of  duties  or  acts  of  law,^  seisin  taken  by  a  purchaser,  etc.)^ 
is  only  a  changed  form  of  the  old  feudal  system,  and  was  main- 
tained in  the  North  of  France  and  in  the  Netherlands  *  because 
of  practical  advantages  which  were  foreign  to  the  original  con- 

*  Bagueau.  Chiwd,  see  "Nantissement,"  "V6ture,"  "Devoirs  de  Loi," 
"Adh^tance,"  "Main  Assise,"  "Miae  de  Fait,"  "Werp,"  "Qurpir,"  "Vest," 
etc.;  BriUf  p.  903  (Belgian  bibl.);  Hiricotai,  "Vente  des  Imm.  par  D^cret.," 
1739,  p.  264;  DeamareSf  op.  cU, 

>  Tiiis  word  has  two  meanings:  Ist^  a  judicial  deed  or  group  of  the  formali- 
ties of  acts  of  law :  2d,  the  effect  of  this  deed.  —  that  is  to  say,  the  acquisition 
of  an  inheritance  oy  right  of  ownership,  usuinict,  mortgage,  etc.  Cf,  "nam," 
"namps,"  "nants"  pledge,  a  word  which  is  oonnectea  with  the  German 
"nehmen,"  to  take  (HoBaua,  "Gloss.,"  1405);  "Sununa  Norm.,"  VII,  "de 
liberatione,  nanmorum'':  Schmid,  "Ges.  d.  Aiigeb.,"  "Gloss.,"  see  "Nam," 
"Cout.de  Reims."  In  Vannf  "Ajrch.  de  R.,"  I.  733,  the  creditor  presents  to 
the  lord  (or  to  his  court)  bindins  letters  of  debt  and  asks  him  to  secure 
them  out  of  the  inheritances  held  from  him  as  fiefs  or  copyholds,  so  that 
he  shall  not  invest  any  one  with  these  inheritances  excepting  subject  to  a 
mortgage. 

'  As  to  the  word  "loi."  cf.  Bagueau  ("lois  de  viUe  jur^"  means  bodv  of 
aldermen;  "villes  de  loi "  means  a  body  of  aldermen,  etc.).  "(Euvres  de  loi" 
(acts  of  law)  thus  means  "oeuvres  de  justice"  (acts  of  justice,  or  of  the  court). 
C/*  "leses,"  or  legal  proofs  of  liie  "Summa  Norm.,"  10. 2  ("loi  simple"  means 
jnoof  cl  oath;  "loi  apparaissant "  means  proof  by  duel^  etc.). 


;  "Reims,"  142,  162:  " Boulonnais,"  115;  'Tonthieu."  Ill;  "Douai."  ("dea 
on.  et  vend.");  "Ribemont,"  61;  "P^ronne,"  259;  ^'Laon,"  126;  'TaJois," 
3  d 9eq.;  "Sedan,"  268;  "Scnlis,"  19;  "Noyon,"  34. 
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ception.  The  solemnities  of  the  investiture,  or  the  giving  of 
seisin,  which  were  destined  to  assure  to  the  lord  the  payment  of 
his  profits,  served  especially  to  give  to  the  transfer,  or  to  the 
establishment  of  real  rights,  the  authenticity  and  publidty  whidi 
are  demanded  by  a  well-organized  system  of  land  credit.  At  least 
it  is  in  this  sense  that  the  law  progressed,  tending  more  and  more 
to  depart  from  its  feudal  connection.^ 

§  305.  The  "  Acts  of  Law  "  consisted  in  the  vesting  and  divesting, 
such  as  we  have  described  them,  but  with  this  difference,  that 
they  were  not  generally  carried  out  before  the  lord,*  but  before 
the  seigniorial  or  royal  judges.  The  tribunal  to  which  one  must 
apply  varies.  Sometimes  a  distinction  is  made  between  fiefs  and 
villein  tenures,  in  conformity  with  the  Feudal  law;  in  the  case  of 
fiefs  it  is  the  feudal  court,  composed  of  a  bailiff  and  men  who  hold 
fiefs;  in  the  case  of  copyholds  Ae  aldermen's  court,  which  is  com- 
posed of  a  provost,  mayor  and  the  copyholders.  These  two  courts 
are  those  of  the  lord  of  the  tenure  within  which  the  property  is 
to  be  found;  sometimes,  due  to  a  noticeable  progress,  it  is  the  tri- 
bunal or  the  lawyers  of  the  locality  where  the  land  is  situated.' 
Freeholds  are  subjected  to  these  formalities  as  well  as  fiefs  and 
copyholds,  —  at  least,  in  the  Netherlands  (for  example,  the  pres- 
ence of  four  freeholders,  and  a  smnmonser  who  calls  upon  them, 
that  is  to  say,  requires  them  to  establish  the  regularity  of  the 
transaction).^  The  "  acts  of  law  "  are  thus  judicial  acts;  the  sym- 
bolical formalities  have  lost  their  importance  and  have  become 
detached  from  it  in  certain  Customs.  There  are  localities  where 
everything  is  reduced  to  a  simple  recognizing  of  the  contract  at 
law; '  the  same  person  could  then  play  the  part  of  grantor  and 

1  This  is  what  was  declared  in  the  Placards  of  the  princes  of  the  House  of 
Austria  for  the  Netherlands  of  February,  1528,  and  Dec.  6.  1586:  to  avoid 
frauds  and  deceitful  selling;  cf.  especially  the  "Edit  Perpetuel''  of  1611.  This 
motive  accounts  for  the  extending  of  the  feudal  custom  to  freeholds  (qf.  as  to 
this,  "Hainaut,"  106),  publicity  by  means  of  registers.  Ordinarily,  it  was 
required  that  contracts  transferring  real  rights  should  be  authentic:  "Ver- 
mandois,''  119:  "Reims,''  180;  Regulating  Order  of  the  Parliament  of  Flanders, 
Oct.  4,  1765;  Aug.  27,  1676;  '^Roisin,"  p.  444. 

•  C/.,  however,  Merlirij  in  Ouyotf  see  "Devoirs  de  Loi"  (the  lord  can 
replace  lus  bailiff  or  his  provost,  because  this  comes  within  his  gracious 
jurisdiction). 

>  Details  in  Merlin,  loc.  cU,;  BrUz,  p.  906;  Raeptaet^  "Orig.,"  no.  103; 
Placard  of  Sept.  16,  1673. 

<  Placards  of  Feb.  10,  1538:  Dec.  6,  1586.    Holland:  vassals  also.    "Hai- 
naut,"  69,  106;  "Luxembourg,"  5,  7  (under  the  asure  of  the  sky), 
"conjure"  is  in  the   Netherlands  a  formality  essential  to  every  public 
nams. 

•  "Amiena,"  137;  "Pdronne,"  2«4;  "Doual,"  2,  2. 
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grantee,  could  disseise  himself  in  the  name  of  the  grantor  and 
seise  himself  in  his  own  name,  which  would  have  been  too  repug- 
nant in  a  place  where  the  custom  of  the  giving  of  the  stick  or 
the  fagot  had  persisted.^  Several  Customs  demanded  that  con- 
tracts by  virtue  of  which  legal  duties  passed  should  be  proved  by 
means  of  authenticated  deeds.  As  in  the  case  of  vesting  and  di- 
vesting, the  extent  and  the  limits  of  an  inheritance  which  was 
sold  or  mortgaged  had  to  be  specified  therein.'  From  this  it  re- 
sulted that  general  mortgages  were  not  possible  in  countries  of 
public  nams,  any  more  than  were  secret  mortgages.*  The  pub- 
licity which  constituted  an  essential  element  of  the  system  of 
public  nams  would  have  been  temporary  if  it  had  been  limited 
to  the  formalities  of  vesting  and  divesting;  it  was  made  permanent 
by  demanding,  in  order  to  make  legal  duties  valid,  that  they 
should  be  registered  in  the  clerk's  office  of  the  judges  who  had 
received  them;  ^  for  the  register  upon  which,  in  the  order  of  their 
dates,  the  giving  of  pledges  was  inscribed,  was  accessible  to  the 
public. 

§  306.  The  8amA.  —  This  system  was  only  applied  to  the  alien- 
ation of  inmiovables  "inter  vivos";  alienations  "fnortis  causa" 
(by  intestate  succession  and  by  will)  did  not  give  rise  to  it;  it 
was  then  said  that  the  transfer  took  effect  by  operation  of  law. 
This  no  doubt  was  due  to  two  reasons,  —  first  of  all  to  the  feudal 
origm  of  public  nams,  and  then  again  to  the  fact  that  in  the  case 
of  changes  caused  by  death  the  transmission  of  property  was  sur- 
rounded with  a  sufficient  publicity  because  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  took  place.'  Subject  only  to  this  distinction,  one 
can  say  that  alienations  of  a  part  were  not  treated  differently 
from  alienations  of  the  whole;  the  ''acts  of  law"  were  thus 

»  "Verm.  T.  A.  O,"  91;  "N.  C,"  126;  "Lille,"  80;  "Artoia,"  2,  7. 

«  "Reima,"  176;  Edict  of  Apr.,  1676,  etc. 

'  At  least,  generally;  for  m  Vennandois,  at  Reiina,  etc.,  public  nams 
was  only  required  in  cases  of  mortgagee  formed  by  agreement.  C/.  Merlin, 
aee  "Nant.,''  §  2;  "Cambrai,"  6, 11. 

*  "Vennandois,"  110  H  sea,;  '"Reims,"  177;  ''Amiens,"  145;  Placard  of 
Sept.  16,  1673.  —  CarUra:  **ArU»B"  ''Hainaut,"  MerUn,  see  ''Devoirs  de 
lM."  —  Oiry,  "Hist,  de  St.-Omer,'' p.  187:  "greflfe  des  werps"  in  the  four- 
teenth century. 

,  '  Partitions  because  of  their  declaratory  character  and  contracts  of  mar- 
riage because  they  include  advancements  of  heirship  were  treated  in  the  same 
oumner  as  wills.  Let  us  observe  outside  of  any  divergencies  upon  these  points 
th&t  there  is  a  tendency  to  submit  wills  to  a  judicial  ratification  and  to  regis- 
^on.  Guyoty  see  "Rapport  de  Loi,"  "Nantissement";  Brite,  p.  912.— 
Alienations  carried  out  by  the  sovereign  and  alienations  of  fictitious  immova- 
bles, such  as  a  constituted  rent  or  an  office,  are  also  converted  into  money 
w  absolute  right  because  of  other  motives:  Varin,  loc,  cU.,  eupra, 
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reqiiired  in  order  to  establish  real  rights/  and  especially  for  the 
establishment  of  a  mortgage.^ 

§  307.  The  Effects  of  public  nams  are  remarkable.  —  (I)  "Irir 
ter  partes."  The  ownership  is  not  transmitted  nor  the  real  right 
established  as  long  as  the  public  nams  has  not  taken  place.  This 
does  not  mean  that  the  contract  —  for  example,  the  sale— b 
not  valid;  it  holds  good,  and  there  results  therefrom  a  personal 
action  for  the  benefit  of  the  buyer  agaia<st  the  vendor.*  (II)  "Erga 
alios"  All  the  more  can  the  alienation  not  be  challenged  by  third 
parties  on  the  ground  of  lack  of  investiture.  Of  two  grantees, 
the  first  who  takes  public  nam  prevails  over  the  other;  of  two 
mortgage  creditoiisi  the  first  who  takes  public  nam  b  preferred 
to  the  other  (excepting  if  there  has  been  fraud).  Thus  the  effect 
of  the  public  nam  is  to  get  rid  of  the  rights  of  third  parties  over 
the  immovable,  if  these  rights  have  not  themselves  been  vested 
by  means  of  the  taking  of  seisin  by  the  purchaser.  But  the 
"verus  dominus"  by  public  nam,  and  the  mortgage  creditor  by 
public  nam,  preserve  their  rights,  pursuant  to  the  feudal  rule 
(ante,  §  301)  that  the  lord  gives  the  seisin,  always  saving  his 
right  and  that  of  others.  The  effect  of  Breton  public  investiture 
was  different,  as  we  shall  see;  for  the  basis  of  the  formalities  of 
that  system  was  a  summons  to  the  interested  parties  to  set  forth 
their  rights,  under  penalty  of  losing  them. — The  taking  of  pos- 
session in  fact  ^  could  not  take  the  place  of  public  nams;  the 
most  that  it  allowed  a  grantee  was  to  make  use  of  the  posses- 
sory action;  *  but,  undoubtedly,  under  the  influence  of  the  Roman 
law,  in  the  end  it  was  admitted  that  prescription  (ten  years  m 
Vermandois)  was  as  good  as  taking  of  seisin  by  the  purchaser." 

§  308.  The  Publlo  Nam  Cuitoms  differed  too  greatly  from  the 
common  kw  of  monarchic  France  to  remain  immune  from  an 
attempt  to  assail  their  special  system  with  relation  to  the  alien- 
ation of  immovables.  The  Edict  of  June,  1771,  Art.  35,  and  the 
Declaration  of  June  23,  1772,  abolished  the  usage  of  sdsm  and 

1  ''Edit  Perp./'  July  12.  1611,  Art.  24  (Netherlands):  no  real  right  over 
immovables  can  oe  acquirea  unless  by  acts  of  law. 

*  ''Cambr^sis/'  6, 1;  "Gout,  de  La  Salle  de  lille,"  three  motives  for  creat- 
ing a  mortgage. 


Sropertsr  and  the  nght  to  take  possession  of  it  of  his  own  authonty:  "Liegei 
,  8.    &  Vermandois  taking  possession  in  fact  is  sufficient  in  the  case  of 
freeholds. 

»  "Vermandois,"  129;  "Chauny/'  34;  "Reims,"  167. 

*  "Sedan,"  261:  possession  of  ten  years  is  eqmvalent  to  investiture. 
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public  nam  in  so  far  as  it  applied  to  mortgages.  But  their  pro- 
visions were  only  applied  in  Picardy  and  in  Vennandois  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris;  the  Parliament  of 
Flanders  and  the  Sovereign  G>uncil  of  Artois  refused  to  record 
them.  Public  nam  was  only  really  done  away  with  by  the  Law 
of  Sq>tember  19-279  1790,  Art.  3,  and  if  it  was  proscribed,  it  was 
because  of  its  feudal  character.  Moreover,  the  Revolutionary  law 
was  less  radical  in  reaUty  than  in  appearance;  if  the  idle  fonnalities 
of  vesting  and  divesting  disappeared  from  localities  where  routine 
had  preserved  them,  the  registering  which  accompanied  them  was 
preserved  under  the  name  of  tranaorlption.^  Deeds  of  conveyanc- 
ing and  mortgage  had  to  be  copied  upon  a  register  at  the  clerk's 
office  of  the  court  of  the  district  in  which  the  property  was  situ- 
ated, under  penalty  of  not  being  valid  against  third  parties  who 
had  contracted  with  the  vendor  and  had  conformed  to  the  law: 
such  was,  at  least,  the  distinction  made  by  the  Law  of  the  11th 
Brumaire  of  the  year  VII  (2,  26).*  Thus,  public  nam  survived 
under  this  simplified  and  more  modem  form  of  transcription,  and 
the  Law  of  the  11th  Brumaire,  year  VII,  was  able  to  make  of  it 
the  basis  of  our  system  of  mortgages,  for  there  were  met  with 
therem  the  advantages  which  are  especially  sought  for:  facility  of 
proof,  publidty,  and  specialty.  If  tiie  Civil  Code  retrograded  by 
not  demanding  transcription  for  the  validity  of  the  alienation  of 
immovables,  the  Law  of  March  23, 1855,  revived  the  provisions  of 
the  Revolutionary  law  upon  this  point. 
§309.  (11)    Publie    Investitttre   by  Means  of  Proelamation ' 

^  Tnnacription  means  copy.  The  ordinanoea  dealing  with  registration 
prescribe  that  all  or  part  of  the  deed  of  gift  should  be  transcribed  on  the 
regiBtcr.  Cf,yo^y  "Gifts."— As  to  transcription,  cf.  "R.  h.  Dr.,"  1856, 97, 471; 
Z)rotiiard,  ^'Bibl.  du  Code  Civil."   Pot<,  "System  of  Mortgages." 

*  Law  of  the  11th  Brum.,  year  VII,  2,  26:  transcription  in  the  office  where 
mortgages  are  kept.  The  liaw  of  Sept.  20,  1700,  made  the  alienation  de- 
pendent upon  the  fact  of  transcription  without  making  any  distinction  be- 
tween third  parties  and  the  parties  themselves.  It  has  been  contended  that 
the  Law  of  the  11th  Brum.,  year  VIL  made  this  distinction  as  a  consequence 
ol  a  mistake  made  by  the  reporter,  Crassous  (de  I'H^rault),  upon  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  countries  of  public  nams.  It  is  rather  a  result  of  tJie  clumge 
brought  about  bv  the  Rervolution  in  the  theory  of  public  nams.  The  prin- 
ciples of  the  Feudal  law  led  people  to  say  that  the  ownership  was  not  transferred 
even  "inter  partes"  if  there  were  no  public  nams;  but  in  the  modem  law  we 
have  ceased  to  be  concerned  with  the  rights  of  the  lord  and  only  take  into 
consideration  thoee  of  third  parties. 

•  "T.  A.  C,  Bret.,"  ed.  Planid,  o.  39,  40.  44  (com.  of  the  14th  cent.:  (/. 
as  to  the  date,  Brunner,  "Z.  8.  S.,  G.  A.,"  1898,  110);  "A.  C."  (1539),  467; 
"N.C."  (1580),  269:  "Comment."  by  ITArgentri,  Sautfogeau,  etc.  — See 
Guyol;  Cauchmtren,  '^Th^e,"  1888  (bibl.);  Planiol,  "N.R.H.,"  1890,  463; 
Ckinm,  "L'Ancien  Droit  dans  le  Morbihan,"  1894. 
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according  to  the  Custom  of  Brittany.^  —  This  institution,  the  ex- 
istence of  which  is  not  verified  before  the  thirteenth  centuryi^  is 
connected  with  the  tenure  of  a  year  and  a  day.'  It  serves  to  pro- 
tect the  granteci  in  the  first  place,  when  there  has  been  a  sale,  and 
afterwards  when  there  has  been  a  gift,  an  exchange,  or  an  aliena- 
tion of  part  of  a  nobleman's  inheritance  when  he  has  been  put  in 
actual  possession  by  an  owner  who  has  himself  been  in  possesaioa 
during  a  year.^  Three  ''bannies''  or  proclamations  take  place 
when  Mass  is  over,  on  three  consecutive  Sundays,  with  the  ob- 
ject of  letting  the  purchase  become  known  to  the  public'  In  the 
fourteenth  century  petitions  are  even  addressed,  in  order  to  be 
more  sure,  to  the  relatives  of  the  vendor/  The  procedure  is 
concluded  by  the  certification  of  the  proclamation,  made  by  the 
tribunal  wiliiin  whose  jurisdiction  the  inheritance  which  has  been 
sold  is  to  be  found;  ^  and  this  tribunal  is  not  content  with  giving 
effect  to  the  formalities  which  have  been  accomplished;  it  pro- 
nounces a  real  adjudication  of  title  for  the  benefit  of  the  pur- 
chaser.' The  Edict  of  August,  1626,  demanded  the  registration 
of  the  contract  before  any  taking  of  possession,  so  as  to  avoid 
alienations  which  were  sudden  and  of  such  a  nature  as  to  escape 
the  knowledge  of  interested  parties  (thus,  in  the  Civil  Code, 

^  Normandy  had,  as  it  were,  an  embryo  of  this  institution.  It  is  not  dealt 
with  in  the  "Summa."  c.  116,  but  the  ''Gout/'  of  1583,  Art.  452  et  uq.,  pro- 
vides for  a  reading  ot  the  contract  of  sale  after  Mass  is  over  on  three  consecu- 
tive Simdavs;  ana  these  publications  are  entered  on  the  back  of  the  contract. 
They  mereiy  constitute  the  beginning  of  the  delay  of  a  year  and  a  day  within 
whidi  the  repurchase  by  a  person  of  the  same  lineage  may  be  exercisedj  if 
these  readings  have  not  taken  place  this  repurchase  may  be  exerdsed  during 
thirty  years:  Batnage,  on  '^Nonn./'  p.  355;  Houardf  **DicU"  see  ''CHameur.'^ 
C/.  also  Beaumanoir,  44,  25,  26. 

*  Deeds  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  —  no  proclamations;  but 
publicity  (witnesses,  sxu^ties.  seals).  In  the  thirteenth  century  the  procla- 
mations are  looked  upon  as  being  an  ancient  custom:  Planiolf  p.  438.  ^The 
oldest  deeds  in  which  they  are  mentioned  relate  to  compulsory  sales. 

*  Or,  rather,  with  the  procedure  of  the  '^missio  in  bannum."  PosL  '^ Dis- 
tinction between  Persons  who  are  Present  and  those  who  are  Absent."  The 
necessity  of  a  year's  possession  on  the  part  of  the  grantor  is  only  a  discordant 
element  in  the  Breton  system  of  public  investiture,  a  borrowing  from  the 
theories  of  the  Romanists.  Post,  ''Conunon  Customary  LawT^  C/.  pro- 
cedure of  the  forced  decree  or  adjudication  upon  a  distraint  of  immovables. 

^  No  public  investiture  for  transactions,  judgments  other  than  those  of 
an  adjudication,  nor  for  a  mortgage  which  is  an  accessory  of  claims. 

*  In  the  eii^teenth  century  the  proclamations  are  read  and  posted  up. 

*  Cf, '' Repurchase  by  a  Person  of  the  Same  Lineage''  (offer).  Afterwards 
these  petitions  fell  into  distise,  which  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  weakening 
of  the  ri^ts  of  the  family. 

'  "T.  A.  C,"  40.  A  certificate  given  by  the  court  upon  the  record  of  the 
sergeant  who  nas  made  the  proclamations.  Cf.  Certification  of  the  public 
announcements  in  case  of  a  compulsory  decree. 

*  Practice  has  a  tendency  in  this  direction:  it  admits  of  the  i^peal. 
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transcription  precedes  paying  off)*    Before  proceeding  to  the  first 
proclamation  it  was  compulsory  to  wait  for  the  expiration  of  six 
months,  dating  from  the  time  of  registering.^    Public  investiture 
had  for  its  effect  the  confirming  of  the  purchase  by  making  it 
ahnost  mvulnerable.'    Interested  parties  who  were  present,  that 
is  to  say,  who  happened  to  be  in  Brittany,  only  had  eight  days 
after  the  last  proclamation  to  offer  opposition;  this  period  having 
expired,  they  were  foreclosed;  by  reason  of  its  shortness  it  was 
found  necessary  to  prolong  it  until  the  certification  of  the  proc- 
lamations.   As  to  those  who  were  absent,  they  were  only  barred 
by  the  tenure  of  a  year  and  a  day  on  the  part  of  the  purchaser.' 
The  normal  encumbrances  on  ownership,  such  as  servitudes,  feudal 
rents,  and  ground  rents,  survived  public  investiture;  but  every 
other  right  over  the  inunovable  disappeared  as  though  by  the  effect 
of  a  paying  off  :^  thus  the  power  of  repurchasing  by  the  relatives  or 
the  lord,  the  rights  of  mortgage  creditors,  those  of  the  true  owner, 
and  even  those  which  guaranteed  the  payment  of  the  price  to  the 
vendor.    Public  investiture  remained  in  force  until  the  first  of 
Nivdse,  year  IV  (December  22, 1795) ;  the  Decree  of  the  9th  Mes- 
sidor  of  the  year  III,  which  repealed  them,  as  well  as  public  nams 
and  the  ''acts  of  law''  (Art.  276),  went  into  effect  that  same  day. 
§  310.   (Ill)  Znvestituro  aad  Giving  of  PubUo  Notice  at  Mati.^ 
---In  the  old  tames  at  Metz,  according  to  the  old  Customs,  the  trans- 
fer of  the  ownership  of  real  property  took  place  by  proclamation 
in  court,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  presence  of  the  court  held  by  the 
aldermen  with  the  assistance  of  the  mayor,  who  alone  had  the 
right  to  pronounce  the  proclamation;  *  the  grantor  himself  in« 
vested  the  purchaser  in  the  presence  of  the  aldermen  and  the  lead- 
mg  men.    But  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  it  was  the 

^  People  complained  that  public  investiture  was  degenerating  into  a  de- 
spoOing. 

*  In  a  Intern  of  property  which  was  as  complex  as  that  of  the  old  law 
the  public  mvestiture  must  have  appeared  as  a  real  benefit:  it  avoided  actions 
find  allowed  the  purchaser  to  dispesue  with  an  investigation  of  the  rights  of 
lus  grantor. 

*  A  thing  which  allowed  of  fraud:  people  who  were  absent  lent  their 
names  to  the  relatives  who  were  present  and  took  back  the  land  for  the 
latter. 

*  The  purchaser  becomes  the  owner,  although  the  seller  mav  not  have 
been.  Neither  the  voluntary  decree  nor  the  public  nams  have  such  far-reaching 
effeetB. 

*  Prori,  ''N.  R.  H.,"  1880. 1  and  301: 1878,  "L'Ordonnance  des  Maiours/' 
189  and  288;  "B.  de  L^l./'  1876  (JudffDEient  at  Mets  in  the  thirteenth 
century). 

^  *  Ab  to  the  proclamations  in  court  at  the  opening  of  the  term  of  the  latter, 
^  ''N.  R.  H.|"  1878»  209.  *-  See  post,  JudiciaTT^uflassung." 
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mayor,  assisted  by  the  aldermen,  who  performed  the  inoeHitwret 
that  is  to  say,  who  gave  the  purchaser  the  seisin;  this  act  became 
one  of  public  authority,  perhaps  as  a  consequence  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Feudal  law.  It  was  not  long  before  they  went  further 
in  this  direction  and  gave  to  public  authority  a  more  important 
place;  during  the  course  of  the  thirteenth  century^  investiture 
was  supplanted  by  another  procedure,  the  giving  qf  public  notice, 
that  is  to  say,  the  solemn  proclamation  of  the  taking  possession 
by  the  purchaser,  which  was  made  by  a  public  officer  under  the 
authority  of  the  mayor.  There  took  place  as  many  as  four  of  these 
public  notices;  the  first  fixed  in  an  authentic  manner  the  bo- 
ning of  the  possession  of  a  year  and  a  day,  which  should  do  away 
with  all  adverse  claims;  the  first  three  public  notices  were  pro- 
claimed within  the  year  at  the  courts  of  Easter,  Christmas,  and 
the  middle  of  August;  at  the  fourth,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  bo- 
ning of  the  following  year,  the  proceeding  was  closed  and  the  right 
was  acquired.'  Up  to  that  time,  at  each  giving  of  notice,  mte^ 
ested  parties  had  the  right  to  offer  opposition  ('^esoondit");  they 
were  even  asked  to  do  so,  as  is  shown  by  the  formulas  which  were 
made  use  of:  the  master  alderman  said,  ''I  give  public  notice  for 

in  copyholds  and  freeholds,"  upon  which  the  mayor  got 

up  and  cried  out  three  times,  ''  Does-  no  one  speak  against  these 
public  notices?  no  one  speaks";  and,  without  doubt,  if  no  one 
raised  any  protest,  the  master  alderman  replied, ''  and  it  goes  on.'' 
These  formalities  accomplished,  the  public  notice  was  cried  through 
the  town.  The  giving  of  public  notice  was  thus  superior  to  simple 
investiture;  it  was  surrounded  with  greater  publicity;  it  cleared 
off  the  rights  of  third  parties  who  had  neglected  to  appear  before 
the  aldermen  to  offer  opposition.  This  accounts  for  the  giving  up 
of  investiture;  this  also  accounts  for  the  extension  which  was  af- 
forded to  the  method  of  public  notice;  it  was  made  use  of  for  every 
change  of  ownerhsip  •  "inter  vivos"  or  "causa  mortis,"  *  by  act 
of  law  or  by  extrajudicial  act.^    In  time  the  municipal  institution 

1  Before  1220  no  giving  of  public  notice;  after  1263  no  more  investitttre. 
'  Inscribing  of  the  giving  of  public  notice  upon  rolls  (which  were  hepit 
from  1220  xmtil  1546).  —  ''Amiens/'  1209,  46  (three  tenna  of  court  a  yev).  . 

*  Or  establishing  of  a  real  right.  Investiture  "en  aine  et  en  fond,  "inani 
et  tranffxmdo"  (cf.  "aysina"  meaning  ''superpoaitiun,"  "suppellex")  is  the 
granting  of  absolute  ownership;  on  the  contrary,  investiture  in  "gimhn" 
IS  carried  out  by  way  of  a  pledge.  In  the  case  of  a  fief  the  lord  alone  oomerred 
the  investiture;  it  seems  that  the  giving  of  public  notice  was  possible  withoat 
his  intervention. 

^  Inheritance  upon  intestacy,  gift,  dower,  partition,  etc. 

*  Judicial  deeds  (which  were  no  doubt  tb»  beginnmgi  of  the  procednre): 
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became  modified;  ^  the  fonns  of  the  giving  of  public  notice  were 
simplified;  it  fell  into  decline,  and  in  the  sixteenth  century  we 
find  it  scarcely  made  use  of,  excepting  on  the  occasion  of  loans 
upon  immovables,'  until  in  1641  it  disappeared,  to  make  room 
for  the  mortgage  system  of  the  Custom  of  Paris.  If  it  is  easy 
to  understand  that  the  Customary  common  law  replaced  these 
archaic  usages,  their  origin  is,  without  doubt,  in  tixe  Prankish 
practices  of  the  '"missio  in  bannum,"  and  one  is  struck  by  their 
analogy  to  certain  institutions  of  countries  of  public  nams,  such 
as  the  seizure  and  delivery  in  fact.' 

§311.  {IV)  Oerman  Law.  —  Three  phases  are  to  be  distin- 
guished therein:  (a)  the  practice  of  the  barbarian  period,  which  we 
have  already  described ;  (6)  the  system  of  the  judicial "  Auflassimg  " 
of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries;  (c)  the  modem  system 
of  land  re^sters,  which  is  derived  therefrom,  although  it  is  inspired 
by  a  practical  object  which  is  entirely  different.  The  '"Auflas- 
sung"  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  especially  designed  to  protect  the  in- 
terests of  the  lord,  of  communities  and  of  families;  it  is  only  as  a 
side  issue  and  in  addition  to  this  that  third  parties  and  the  parties 
themselves  get  any  advantage  out  of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  under 
the  system  of  land  registers,  the  interest  of  third  parties  and  of 
the  parties  themselves  is  alone  taken  into  consideration.  It  was 
possible  for  evolution  to  take  place  in  this  direction  as  soon  as  the 
judicial  assemblies  in  which  the  free  men  only  had  the  right  to 
take  part,  upon  condition  of  being  land  owners,  ceased  to  be  held, 
and  in  proportion  as  plebeian  ownership  gained  strength  at  the 
expense  of  the  seigniorial  ownership,  individual  ownership  at  the 
expense  of  the  rights  of  the  family.  The  Roman  law  contributed 
to  these  changes,  but  at  the  same  time  acted  as  a  disturbing 
force  in  the  progress  of  jurisprudence. 

The  "  Attflaasung,"  or  giving  of  sei^  at  law,  is  very  closely  con- 
nected with  the  Prankish  usages;  we  have  already  seen  in  them 

deliTenr  in  court  (following  a  judgment);  "estault/'  or  distraint  upon  the 
moyable  property  (entirety)  of  the  debtor  by  the  creditor  who  is  upneld  by 
the  law;  '^conduit."  or  being  put  in  possession  of  an  inheritance  by  the  author- 
ity of  law  after  the  "hucheznent"  (proclamation)  of  the  Thirteen  (authority 
01  the  police  power);  ''exurement"  and  ''reidvement/'  taldng  of  possession 
by  the  creditor  of  Uie  inheritances  encumbered  with  rents  and  their  taking 
back  by  the  debtor. 

'  In  1552.  After  1641  there  were  no  more  aldermen,  mayors,  or  giving  of 
poblic  notice. 

*  ProtL  "N.  R.  H.,"  1880,  p.  371.  <'Oid.,"  1664:  only  one  giving  of  pubtio 
notice.  Delay  of  two  years  and  one  day. 

*  See  Guyot  (''Main  Assise,"  etc.).   Post,  "Mortgages." 
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that  alienations  of  immovables  often  took  place  at  law  ''in<mallo/' 
in  the  Frankish  practice.  The  ''Sachsenspiegel ''  makes  the  inter- 
vention of  law  an  absolute  condition  of  the  transfer  of  prop- 
erty (I|  52,  1 :  without  the  consent  of  the  heirs  and  without  the 
''echte  Ding/'  no  one  can  dispose  of  his  possessions  and  his  men). 
This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  possessions  are  fiefs 
or  oopyholdsi  and  that  thdr  alienation  assumes  a  reversion  to 
the  lord,  —  a  reversion  which  takes  place  in  the  presence  of  the 
feudal  court  or  of  the  plebeian  court  (which  is  the  old  ''mallus" 
in  siu^ival).  In  towns  the  jurisdiction  belonged  to  the  municipal 
authorities;  now  the  latter  must  have  some  interest  in  an  act 
which,  like  the  acquisition  of  land,  confers  important  rights  and 
imposes  obligations  (such  as  that  of  contributing  to  the  public 
expenses);  also,  it  is  not  rare  to  find  the  townsmen  of  a  locality 
forbidden  to  dispose  of  their  lands  for  the  benefit  of  anybody  ex- 
cepting one  of  their  fellow  townsmen.^  From  this  it  resulted  that 
in  the  towns  the  '^  Aufiassung''  took  place  before  the  ''Stadtrath" 
or  Council  of  the  town.  From  the  "Hofrecht"  *  and  the  "Stadt- 
rath"  the  necessity  of  the  act  at  law  extended  without  difficulty 
to  the  ''Landrecht''  and  the  '' Landgerichte/' '  Moreover,  out- 
side of  motives  due  to  the  feudal  system  and  the  town  laws,  the 
interest  of  the  parties  and  that  of  third  parties  justified  this  ex- 
tension: facility  of  proof,  publicity  of  the  deed,  guarantees  against 
third  parties,  —  such  were  the  advantages  of  the  intern  of  the 
"Auflassung."  * 

The  formalities  of  the  ''Auflassung"  are  the  following.  The 
parties,  after  having  come  to  terms  by  means  of  a  preliminaiy 
agreement  C^GIelubde,"  for  example,  sale)  which  corresponds  to 
the  ''justa  causa  traditionis"  of  the  Roman  law,^  proceeded  at 
law  with  the  transfer  of  the  ownership  or  the  ^'Auflassung";  the 
giving  of  material  possession,  or  the  "  Einweisung,''  completes  the 
act.  The  ''Auflassung'^  is  nothing  at  bottom  but  the  dissasin- 
seisin  of  the  French  law;  the  word  itself  signifies,  properly  speak- 

>  Heuder,  II,  85:  Hvb^  IV,  706.    Id.,  in  Fnmoe,  rf.  Oiraud,  II,  260. 

*  Examples  in  Huber,  IV,  706. 

*  ''Schwabensp./'  I,  38,  40;  Huber,  TV,  706. 

^  The  parties  reoeived  a  writing  attesting  the  oonv^anoe  and  funushed 
with  the  seal  of  the  judge  ("Fertigung");  thiB  was  the  chief  advantage  oon- 
templated  first  of  all:  Huber,  IV,  703.  The  judicial  deed  did  not  beoome 
obligatory  in  Romanic  Switaerland,  whereas  it  was  obligatoiy  in  Qerman 
SwitzerliUid. 

*  From  this  there  arises  an  obligation  whidi  can  be  transmitted  to  the  heirs : 
"Sachsensp./'  1, 9,  §  1  e<  aeq.;  BrUnneck,  "Qesch.  d.  Qrundeigeath.  i.  FreusBen,'' 
1895. 
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ing,  dissasin  or  quitting;  but  it  also  serves  to  designate  by  an 
extension  of  the  whole  operation,  the  disseisin  and  the  giving  of 
seisin  which  follows  it.  The  grantor  declares  that  he  abandons  the 
land  for  the  benefit  of  the  grantee;  and  to  this  declaration  there  are 
joined  or  not,  according  to  localities,  the  old  formalities  of  the 
ffving  of  the  glove,  the  stick,  the  clod  of  earth,  or  the  making 
of  the  symbolical  gesture  ("curvatis  digitis")*^  Upon  which,  the 
judge  calls  upon  the  participants  three  times  to  plead  their  rights, 
and  in  default  of  any  claims,  declares  that  the  right  has  been 
transferred,  that  is  to  say,  he  ratifies  the  act  and  places  his  peace 
upon  the  property,  or,  in  other  words,  forbids  anyone  from  dis- 
turbing the  grantee.'  A  report  of  the  proceeding  is  drawn  up 
in  the  same  way  as  for  a  judgment  or  municipal  debate,  and 
inscribed  on  the  regbters  of  the  court  or  of  the  Coimcil  of  the 
town,  or  even  on  special  registers,  '^libri  resignationum,"  which  are 
the  origin  of  the  modem  land  renters  ("Grundbiicher")-  The 
inseribiog  in  these  registers  constituted  a  proof,  just  as  the  testi- 
mony in  court.  In  certain  localities  this  inscription  came  to  be  the 
most  important  formality  and  the  ''Auflassung"  a  secondary  one 
(Bohemia,  thirteenth  century).' 

The  efiFects  of  the  judicial  feoffment  in  German  law  are  more 
radical  than  those  of  the  French  public  nams.  The  ownership 
which  was  transmitted  ^  was  not  such  as  the  man  making  the  grant 
had,  but  such  as  the  judge  declared  it  to  be,  so  that  the  situa- 
tion of  the  grantee  might  be  better  than  that  of  his  grantor;  ^ 
m  fact,  he  found  himself  protected  from  any  attack  by  virtue  of 
the  legal  formalities.  The  most  that  third  parties  had  was  the 
resource  of  acting  within  a  year  and  a  day  before  the  ''rechte 
Gewere"  was  required  by  him.*    The  part  played  by  the  tribunal 

i  In  many  localities  nving  of  the  ownership  to  the  judge  by  the  grantor  and 
a  transfer  of  it  by  the  juoffe  to  the  grantee.  Cf.  Saxony, ' '  investitura  allodialis/ ' 

*  Legal  forme,  c/.  Laband,  ''Venn.  KL,"  p.  236.  which  does  not  mean  to 
say  that  there  was  a  fictitioua  action.  —  BrunneTf  '^Urk.^"  p.  286. 

*  Sometimee  oonveyanoea  and  the  formation  of  real  rights  are  written  one 
after  the  other  in  the  order  of  their  date;  sometimes  a  chapter  is  opened  uipon 
each  piece  of  land  so  as  to  include  every  act  of  what  might  be  called  its  civil 
status:  searches  then  become  easier  and  more  certain.  Letters  were  delivered 
to  the  parties  ("Gerichtsbrief/'  '' Wehrebrief "),  Stobbe,  §  67. 

*Ab  to  possession  0' Gewere")  there  is  a  controversv:  Stobhe,  IL  191. 
Oftdlt  procedure  was  organised  for  the  "Einweisung":  ''Sachsensp./'  1X1, 83 

O'sessia  triduana")* 

*  His  grantor  could  have  been  evicted  by  the  "verus  dominus";  the  assign 
u  not  ex|XMed  to  this  danger.  But  this  consequence  was  not  at  first  recogniaed 
because  in  the  beginning  the  judicial  deed  was  not  necessary.  Hvber,  IV^ 
704. 

don  may  make  up  for  a  lack  of  "  Auflassung." 
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makes  this  consequence  a  reasonable  one;  it  took  an  active  part  m 
the  deed^  summoned  third  parties  to  plead  their  rights,  and,  if  they 
did  not  raise  any  claims  over  the  property,  placed  its  peace  upon 
the  latter.  In  certain  localities  it  even  went  so  far  that  oontral  of 
the  court  modified  the  contract  itself,  whidi  served  as  a  foundation 
for  the  alienation  (sale,  gift,  etc.)*^  And,  in  order  to  give  more 
publicity  to  the  transaction,  when  justice  was  no  longer  rendered 
by  popular  assemblies,  it  was  sought  to  bring  it  to  the  notice 
of  everybody  by  means  of  public  placards. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  modem  system  of  land  registers,'  and  the 
principle  of  the  ''legal  title''  which  ^ves  the  grantee  so  much 
security,  and  which  places  landed  credit  upon  such  a  firm  basis, 
have  tiieir  origin  in  the  "Auflassung"  of  tiie  Middle  Ages,  very 
much  as  registration  sprang  out  of  public  nams  in  France.  But  the 
influence  of  Roman  law  disturbed  and  compUcated  in  a  angular 
manner  the  German  practice  from  the  sixteenth  century.'  The 
modem  legislator  has  had  to  make  it  over  and  put  some  order  into 
this  chaos,  so  as  to  educe  from  it  the  system  of  mortgages  which 
has  been  proposed  in  our  days  as  a  model  for  other  ooimtries.^ 

§  312.  (V)  The  Common  Law  of  the  French  Customs.^  Sjitem 
of  Pretended  Delivery.  —  The  common  law  of  the  Customs  of  the 
sixteenth  century  is  formulated  by  Loysel,  746,  in  the  following 

^  Hubeff  IV J  710:  thejr  even  go  so  far  as  to  make  the  legal  "Fertigong" 
obli^torv  for  the  formation  of  a  contract,  in  the  same  way  as  elsewhere  they 
require  the  drawing  up  of  a  notarial  deed.  It  is  only  in  our  century  that  the 
contract  and  the  transfer  of  property  have  been  clearly  separated.  See  also 
the  system  practised  at  Bremen  einoe  the  thirteenth  century:  FrommhM, 
p.  150:  ChaOamdj  ''Bull,  de  la  Soc.  de  L^^.  Comp.,''  1878,  p.  482. 

•  Bibl.  on  the  history  of  the  "Grundbflcher":  Bninrur,  "Gnmds«"  p.  176: 
Huber,  IV,  711;  Flammer,  "Dr.  QvU  de  Geneve,"  p.  168;  "Z.S.S.,G.A./^ 
1893,  1;  Avbert,  **Z,  Gesch.  Deutch.  GrundbQcher"; /2e^me,  "Gesch.  d.  Mttn- 
chen.  Grundb.,^'  1903  (in  the  "Festg.  f.  Bitting,"  HaUe). 

*  Thus  was  revived  the  double  ownership  of  the  classic  Roman  law,  by 
contrasting  the  "dominum  civile"  or  ownership  inscribed  upon  the  land  regis- 
ter, upon  which  a  reclaiming  could  be  based,  and  which  could  be  lost  only  oy 
another  registration,  and  the  ''dominimi  naturale,"  or  possession  based  upon 
title,  protected  by  the  action  and  a  defense  ''rei  vendite  et  tradite."  Cf. 
Prussian  "Landrecht,"  1, 10, 1  et  tea.  In  various  localities  the  old  fonnalities 
were  abandoned,  where  they  were  looked  upon  as  a  hindrance  (every  citixea 
has  his  own  chancery,  they  say  in  Zurich,  —  that  is  to  sa^,  that  he  himadf 
seals  and  authenticates  his  deeds)  i-Biennann,  ''Traditio  Ficta,"  1891.  Podf 
'^  Common  Law  of  the  Customs." 

^  Beaaan, "  Les  livres  Fonciers  et  la  R6forme  Hjrpoth^eaire,"  1891 ; "  P^po^ 
yerbaux  de  la  Comnussion  Extraparlem.  du  CadaiBtre,"  1891  et  aeq. 

>  Texts  in  the  ''Confer,  de  Guenois,"  pp.  344  and  315:  Ferriiny  on  "Paris,'' 


L  pp.  270,  470  (ed.  1770).    Works  on  Arts.  711  and  1138  of  the  QvU  Code,  d. 
Dramard,  ''Bibl.  du  Code  QvU  ";  ''Enoicl.  Ghir.  Ital.,"  see  "Const.  Pobb." 
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tenns:  ''Disseisin  and  seisin  made  in  the  presence  of  notaries  and 
witnesses  are  as  good  as,  and  are  the  equivalent  of,  delivery  and 
release  of  possession."  ^  In  contracts  which  transfer  immovable 
property  there  is  inserted  a  clause  setting  forth  that  the  formalities 
of  disseisin-seisin  have  taken  place;  the  majority  of  the  time  this 
b  contrary  to  the  truth;  the  notarial  report  is  untrue;  but  none  the 
less  are  these  formalities  held  to  have  been  carried  out.  The  de- 
lively  on  paper  has  the  same  effect  as  actual  delivery.' 

§  313.  Tha  Same. — Origin.' — Alongside  of  actual  deliveiy,  we 
aheady  find  in  the  Roman  laws  cases  of  the  transfer  of  owner- 
ship without  an  actual  giving  of  the  thing  to  the  grantee:  "inter- 
dum  etiam  sine  traditione  nuda  volimtas  domini  sufficit  ad  rem 
transferendam  "  {"  Just."  of  Just. ,  2, 1 ,  44) .  Let  us  cite,  as  examples 
of  these,  the  delivery  of  the  keys  of  a  warehouse  containing  goods 
sold,  the  delivery  of  documents  for  a  sale  of  slaves,  the  deliv- 
ery "brevi  manu"  when  the  occupant  (for  example,  a  tenant) 
acquires  the  land  which  he  occupies,  the  agreement  in  lieu  of 
delivery  when  the  possessor  becomes  a  holder  "pro  alio,''  for 
example,  by  reserving  the  usufruct  of  the  property  which  he  alien- 
ates, or  by  becoming  the  tenant  of  the  grantee.^  These  proceed- 
ings had,  it  seems,  neither  revolutionized  the  doctrines  nor  the 
practice  which  always  adhered  on  principle  to  material  deliveiy. 
But  during  the  barbarian  period  deliveiy  "per  cartam"  may  be 
connected  with  it.  In  cases  where  it  was  hard  to  carry  out  an 
actual  delivery  of  the  land  alienated,  this  deliveiy  was  dispensed 
with  at  first  by  conveying  with  a  fictitious  reservation  of  the 
usufruct  (for  a  few  days  only);  from  the  sixteenth  century,  in 
Romagna,  the  "retentio  usufructus"  is  considered  as  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  "  solemnis  et  corporalis  traditio."  ^  A  little  later  on, 
m  the  eighth  century,  the  fiction  of  the  reserving  of  the  usufruct 
was  abandoned  for  the  giving  of  the  deed  which  established  the 
intent  to  convey;  it  was  customary  to  draw  up  deeds  of  this 

»  "Lorria,"  XI,  7;  "Orleans,"  278;  "Meaux,"  3,  13;  "Sens,"  230. 
>  Judicial  sentence,  Masuer,  X,  9  (feigned  delivery  useless);  Landtberg^ 
pp.  140,  142. 
'  Brunner,  "Rom.  u.  Germ.  Urk.,"  I;  Landsherg,  "Glosse  des  Accursius," 


41, 1, 18  ''pr."  (agreement  for  possession^  in  lieu  of  delivery;  18, 1, 75;  19, 1, 21, 
4,  lease;  21,  3,  tenure  at  will);  "Cod.  Just.,''  8,  53,  28  (reservation  of  the  usu- 
fruct); "Cod.  Just.."  8, 53,  1. 

•  Mannij  "Papiri  Diplom. ,"  1805,  no.  86  Qn  553);  Spanaenherg.  "Juris. 
Bom.  TabuuB  negot.  sollenm.,"  1822,  no.  183,  etc.   On  the  "epistuuB  tradi- 


tioius,"  (f,  Biermann,  p.  24. 
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nature  from  the  time  of  the  Roman  period;  the  delivery  was  set 
forth  therein,  but  they  were  merely  means  of  proof;  in  the  eighth 
century  the  giving  of  the  writing  had  the  effects  of  the  ''corporalis 
traditio."  *  Already,  before  this  period,  delivery  "per  cartam"* 
had  been  introduced  into  France,  a  fact  established  both  by 
formulae  and  by  deeds,  and  which  the  Germanic  ideas  no  doubt 
favored  as  to  symbolical  delivery.  The  school  of  the  Glossators 
could  not  fail  to  respect  the  Roman  principle  of  the  necessity 
of  the  actual  deUveiy,  but  it  understood  the  exceptional  cases 
which  figured  in  the  texts  in  a  broader  way.  Thus  the  Gloss 
holds  that  the  giving  of  the  deed'  bearing  the  word  "tradidit" 
and  analogous  terms  has  the  effect  of  transmitting  possession, 
and  Azo  declares  that  "traditione  instrumentorum  acquiritur 
dominium  vel  possessio'';^  so,  too,  it  recognizes  unrestrictedly 
the  delivery  ^  by  formal  recital,  and  the  practice  of  the  time  fol- 
lowed it,  as  is  evident  from  the  notarial  formulary  of  Rolandmus 
Passagerius,^  which  was  so  widespread.  With  true  inconsistency, 
or,  rather,  owing  to  a  scrupulous  r^;ard  for  the  text,  the  Gloss 
does  not  recognize  the  "investitura  abusiva,''  or  symbolical  de- 
livery, as  having  the  effect  of  transferring  possession.  The  Post- 
Glossators  gave,  as  it  were,  a  practical  meaning  to  these  doctrmes, 

>  We  already  read  in  a  gift  from  Justinian  to  the  Church  of  Rayenna: 
"Corporaliter  per  epistolam  tradi  fecit";  *'Z,  S.  S.,  G.  A.,"  142.  Testa  sod 
proofs  in  Biermann,  p.  28;  BrunruTj  "Urk^"  p.  112. 

>  Brunner,  p.  288.  The  "Interpr."  of  Paid^  \  12,  6,  does  not  yet  attribute 
to  the  oonf erring  of  a  title  the  effect  of  transinittmga  real  risdit.  But  the ''  L 
Rom.  Cur."  is  to  the  contrary:  Zanetti^  ''La  Legge  Romana  Ilet.  Coir./'  1901; 
"Form.  Turon.,"  14,  15;  various  statutes  (804  at  Angers,  etc.);  Biennann^ 
p.  31 ; ''  Petrus/'  2, 3, 13 :  the  grantee  only  becomes  owner  if  he  is  "  oorporaliter 
mductus  in  possessionem'';  but  ''pro  traditione  rei  habetur^  quocumque  modo 
res  vendita  remaneat  apud  venditorem  nomine  emtoris,  sive  nomine  depositi, 
sive  commodati;  sive  conductionis  jure:  vd  etiam  si  venditor  usmnfructum 
retinuerit."  According  to  this  idea  the  ''Petrus"  settles  the  conflict  between 
two  successive  buyers  or  two  donees;  but  in  this  last  case  it  is  ozdy  a  questioo 
of  the  "investitura  oorporalis." 

*  Is  the  delivery  of  the  "instrumenta  emtionalia"  understood  to  M>ply  to 
the  title  deeds  of  the  vendor  or  to  the  deed  of  sale?    Controversy. 

«  Commentary  on  the  words  "tradita  sit"  in  law  2,  "Cod.  Just.."  7,  32: 
"vel  per  hec  verba  tradidit  vel  per  hoc  confiteor  me  tuo  nomine  possiaerei  cum 
constat  me  possidere."    C/.  law  48^  "D./'  4, 1. 

*  It  is  probable  that  this  name  is  due  to  Ato,  "Summa,"  on  "Cod.  Just./' 
7, 32;  "illud  quod  meo  nomine  possideo  constituo  me  possidere  nomine  alieno." 
The  word  "constitute"  seems  to  be  borrowed  from  law  17.  §  1,  D.,  41, 
1.  The  Commentators  see  cases  of  agreement  in  lieu  of  delivonf  in  the 
reservation  of  the  usufruct,  the  tenure  at  will,  and  the  lease,  llie  valid- 
ity of  the  agreement  in  lieu  of  deliveiy  is  not  dependent  upon  any  special 
form. 

*  Formula  of  sale  (cited  by  BUrmann^  p.  65).  "Summa  Totius  Artis 
NotariflD,"  ed.  1683;  G.  Durand,  "Specul./'  1,  IV,  t.  "emt.,"  nos.  30, 
32. 
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without  succeeding  in  establishing  them  on  fairly  secure  theo- 
retical foundations.^  For  them,  feigned  deliveiy  contrasted  with 
real  delivery,  and  it  has  scarcely  less  importance.  If  they  re- 
fuse to  recognize  the  transferring  of  property  "  solo  consensu,"  ' 
if  they  do  not  take  into  account  the  frequent  clause  'Wendidit  et 
tradidit," '  it  is  in  order  to  give  the  "'formal  recital '*  of  delivery 
the  widest  extent/  and  in  practice  this  comes  to  the  same  thing: 
they  tell  us  that  there  is,  so  to  speak,  no  act  of  alienation  in  which 
the  clause  of  "  formal  recital "  does  not  figure,  and  several  of 
them  maintain  that,  if  it  has  been  forgotten  to  insert  it,  it  should 
be  implied;  ^  it  is  the  "  conmiunis  consuetudo  Italise.  '*  ^  As  in  the 
case  of  real  delivery,  they  demand  that  the  grantor  should  be  in 
possession  at  the  moment  when  it  takes  place,  without  which  it 
would  be  of  no  effect.^  In  the  case  of  two  successive  deliveries  of 
the  same  land,  the  first  one  pretended  and  the  second  one  real, 
they  say  that  the  first  one  prevaib.^  At  the  same  time,  they  did 
not  go  so  far  as  to  give  symbolical  delivery  the  same  effects  as 
had  the  "  recital "  in  lieu  of  delivery.  But  the  '*  usus  modemus 
Pandectarum,"  in  Germany,  did  not  hesitate  to  do  so.  For  the 
authors  who  have  f  ormidated  it,  the  giving  of  possession  is  only  one 
form  of  the  declaration  of  the  will  to  alienate  and  acquire,  which 

^  One  win  find  in  Biermann  a  sketch  of  these  theories,  according  to  wliich  the 
feigned  deUveiy  would  consist  of  an  ''actus  corporalis":  "Siete  Part./'  UI, 
20 

'»  Bdde,  "Com.  in  Usus  Feud.,"  no.  28;  "Consil.,"  337,  n.  12. 

'  Jaaon  and  others  state  that  this  clause  "semper  did  solet  in  instrumen- 
tb":  a  minority  see  therein  a  tacit  agreement  in  lieu  of  delivery:  Bier?7iann, 
p.  80. 

*  Thus  they  not  only  allow  of  the  agreement  in  lieu  of  delivery  which  is  de- 
pendent upon  a  "  causa  detentionis ''  (for  example,  a  reservation  of  the  usufruct) 
mit  the  abstract  agreement  in  lieu  of  delivery,  simply  because  the  grantor  de- 
clareB:  "oonatituo  me  tuo  noxhine  possidere.''  Biermann,  p.  107.  C/.  as  to 
this,  Commentary  on  "tradita  sit.'' 

•  Biermann,  p.  197* 

*  Cf.  Biermann,  p.  308  (the  agreement  in  lieu  of  delivery  is  very  frequent: 
"apua  Gallos,  Italos^  Qerxnanos,"  they  say  in  the  sixteenth  century).  —  Cf, 
the  Italian  practice:  m  Sicily,  sales  before  the  tribunals  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury* publications  in  the  popular  assemblies  in  the  public  squares.  In  Venice, 
"  judices  ad  contractus,"  public  repsters.  In  Florence,  register  of  transcriptions 
with  immovi^les  in  the  fourteenth  century.  In  Ni4)les,  a  sort  of  cadastral 
Bunrev.  —  "Acta  tirolensia,"  II,  1899. 

'  Biermann,  p.  112.  Some  justify  this  solution  by  the  notion  that  "nemo 
dat  quod  non  habet":  "Gout,  de  Toulouse,"  93. 

•  Gwdo  de  Sutaria,  Jean  d*Andr4,  qf.  Chd  Pape,  "Q.,"  112,  101,  126.  The 
ooQtrary  opinion  has,  however,  some  pifftisans,  see  tne  notes  on  Qui  Pape, 
The  question  is  asked  with  respect  to  the  interpretation  of  the  law:  "  Quotiee," 
15;  '-^Cod.  Just.,"  "de  Rei  Vind.,"  3,  32.  The  "Gout,  de  Toulouse,"  93,  147. 
14S,  also  admits  that  the  vendor  keeps  the  ownership  with  respiect  to  third 
parties  so  long  as  the  purchaser  has  not  taken  physical  possession,  Cf,  on 
this  Caaaveim  and  Soutalges;  Senrea,  "  Inst.,"  2, 1,  44. 
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comes  to  the  same  thing  as  saying  that  the  transfer  of  ownership 
results  only  from  agreement.^ 

§  314.  Formation  of  the  Frenoh  Praetioe.  —  The  application  of 
these  doctrines,  in  which  there  was  betrayed  a  marked  tendency 
towards  Amplification,  took  place  at  a  very  early  period  in  the 
countries  of  written  law,  where  allodial  holdings  were  very  numer- 
ous; from  the  eleventh  century  deeds  mentioned  the  'Wendidit  et 
tradidit";  the  delivery  of  the  deed,  the  deliveiy  of  the  notaiy^s 
pen,'  are  obviously  connected  with  the  Frankiah  period.  Ficti- 
tious agreements  of  tenure  at  will,  of  lease,  of  a  reservation  of  the 
usufruct,  are  also  in  use  as  a  consequence  of  this;  the  grantee  is 
authorized  to  take  possession  when  it  shall  suit  him  and  of  his  own 
authority;  imtil  that  time  the  grantor  has  possession  in  his  own 
name.'  These  clauses  became  typical  ones  and  were  understood, 
if  need  be,  in  deeds.^  Moreover,  in  the  case  of  fiefs  the  Customs 
of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  still  dung  to  the  old 
system  of  disseisin-seiBin.^ 

In  the  North,  the  general  custom  from  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury seems  to  have  been  to  recite  in  deeds  the  imaginary  act 
of  formal  disseisin-seisin;  this  clause  became  typical,  as  did  the 
clauses  of  tenure  at  will  and  reservation  of  the  usufruct,  which 
were  frequently  joined  to  it,*  but,  thus  differing  from  what  had 
taken  place  in  the  South,  it  was  not  presumed  when  it  was  not 
recited.  *'  He  who  does  not  wish  seisin,  does  not  take  it.''  Such  is 
already  the  rule  of  the  "  Grand  Coutumier,''  ^  and  an  exception  is 
only  made  in  the  case  of  fiefs;  investiture  by  the  lord  had  for  a  long 
time  been  looked  upon  as  indispensable  for  this  category  of  pos- 
sessions,' but  in  the  end  they  were  not  treated  any  differently  from 
copyholds,  and  the  only  difference  which  has  lasted  between  fiefs 
and  copyholds  is  the  necessity  in  the  case  of  the  latter  for  the 

^  See  in  Biermann^  p.  217,  details  on  the  Qerman  law  sinoe  the  time  of 
Carpgov. 

>  Soulatffe9  on  "Toulouse."  p.  237. 

<  "Thterie  et  Pratique  dee  Notaiies,"  1629.  p.  130.    Marnier,  XI,  40:  the 


a&n.  de  Jurisp./'  p.  306;  Asiruc,  "Tr.  dee  Tutellee,"  1768. 
»  "Toulouse,''  129:  "Agen.,"  3S;  "Tonnons  "  161,  etc. 

•  "Paris,"  175,  and  the  "Gonf.  dee  Ord.  de  Gu^nois";  Pothier,  DC,  no.  67, 
ed.  Bua.;  Matuer,  XI,  37, 61  (tenure  at  will);  "Meaux,"  3, 13,  etc.  (retaining 
of  usufruct). 

'  "Gr.  (5out.,"  2,  19,  p.  233;  "Gout.  Not.,"  72. 

*  "Gr.  Gout.,"  2, 19,  p.  233;  from  this  passage  it  would  seem  to  follow  that 
nothing  can  take  the  place  of  investiture  by  the  lord,  neither  lease  nor  letters 
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swearing  of  fealty  and  homage;  ''true  seisin  of  a  fief  cannot  be  ac- 
quired without  fealty  or  the  consent  of  the  lord"(Loysel,  747).^ 

At  the  same  time,  let  us  notice  that  the  giving  of  seisin  by  the 
lord  has  not  lost  its  entire  usefulness.'  The  year  accorded  for  re- 
purchase by  a  person  of  the  same  lineage  begins  to  run  from  this 
time,  according  to  various  Customs  which  have  remained  faithful 
to  the  old  traditions.  Sometimes  this  formality  was  dispensed 
with  by  admitting  that  "taking  possession  in  fact  equals  seiinn'' 
(that  is  to  say,  the  giving  of  seisin  by  the  lord).  In  some 
localities,  for  eoEample,  at  Senlis,  in  Valois,  there  is  a  special  kind 
of  giving  of  seisin  in  the  case  of  rents;  their  establishment  is 
written  on  the  public  register;  rents  ^ven  by  means  of  seisin  are 
preferred  to  others. 

§315.  Conditioni  aad  Xfloets  of  Pretended  Delivery.'  —  Pre- 
tended delivery  did  not  transmit  ownership  excepting  under  cer- 
tam  conditions;  it  assimies:  (a)  a  notarial  deed;^  this  is  at  least 
a  necessity  in  fact; '  (b)  the  clause  of  disseisin-seisin,  or  a  clause 
which  is  its  equivalent;  *  (c)  a  grantor  in  actual  possession  of  the 
land,  in  such  a  way  that  the  grantee  can  put  himself  into  posses- 
sion; in  this  way  the  fiction  approached  the  reality;  it  is  only  ac- 
cepted when  it  is  not  too  mudi  opposed  to  fact.    If  the  grantor 

of  sale,  nor  the  keeping  back  of  the  usufruct;  but  this  is  only  true  as  applied 
to  fiefs. 

^  Thus  it  was  no  longer  necoasary  to  receive  the  Beisin  from  the  lord.  More- 
over fealty  and  homage  were  themselves  reduced  to  the  drawing  up  of  a  written 
deed. 

*  An  Order  of  the  Council  of  August  7, 1703,  regulated  the  oonfeirinf^  of  the 
seisin  of  pr(H>erty  situated  upon  the  land  held  from  the  kin^.  Pothier  still 
speaks  of  the  giving  of  seisin  and  the  right  of  seisin  to  which  it  gave  rise, 
independency  of  the  lord's  due  and  sales.  As  to  prices,  qf.  KiraUain,  ''Th., 
p.  142.  —  The  formalities  of  the  giving  of  seisin  were  only  completely  abro- 
gated by  virtue  of  the  Law  of  Dec.  5-17,  1790. 

*  Charandaa,  "R6p.,"  II,  62:  Ricard,  "Don.,"  1, 901;  Ar^ou,  "Inst.,"  III.  23. 

*  Necessity  for  a  notarial  deed  for  every  contract  relating  to  inmiovaolea 
aooording  to  the  Statutes  of  Vaud^I,  6,  4;  MubeTf  IV,  709;  Loy8d.  746. 

*  PoMquUff  "Inst.,"  p.  256.  The  notarial  deed  assures  to  tne  vendor  a 
claim  over  the  thing  sold  aa  security  for  the  paynient  of  the  jprice.  Sale  by  deed 
under  private  seal  or  a  verbal  sale  would  not  give  him  this;  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  prove,  especially  a  verbal  sale,  since  the  Ordinance  of  Moulins.  Fur« 
thermore.  the  mortgage  creditors  under  a  public  deed  would  be  preferred  to 
grantees  by  deed  under  private  seal.  Souiatgea  on  the  "Gout,  de  Toulouse," 
p.  238.  assuming  a  oonmct  between  two  purchasers,  —  one  bv  public  deed, 
the  otner  by  private  deed,  —  f^ves  the  former  precedence  unless  the  latter 
has  been  put  m  actual  possession.  —  The  public  deed  is  absolutely  necessary 
in  the  case  ot  a  g^t. 

*  Clause  of  the  agreement  in  lieu  of  delivery  by  which  the  vendor  who  keepe 
the  property  dedares  that  he  appoints  himself  possessor  for  and  in  the  name 
of  the  owner.  Clause  of  tenure  at  will,  by  means  of  which  he  declares  that  he 
only  possesses  at  will,  subject  to  the  pleasure  of  the  owner.  Retaining  of  the 
usufruct 
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who  declares  that  he  disseises  himself  is  not  in  possession,  the  facts 
contradict  the  recitals  of  the  deed,  and  it  is  only  these  facts 
which  are  taken  intb  account.^  So  that,  if  the  owner  of  a  piece  of 
land  had  made  a  real  deliveiy  of  it  to  a  first  grantee,  the  latter 
would  be  preferred  to  a  later  grantee  who  had  obtained  the  pre- 
tended delivery  of  the  land.'  There  was  discussion  as  to  the  op- 
posite case:  did  a  pretended  delivery  prevail  over  a  real  delivery 
which  was  later  in  date?  Pothier  believed  so,  but  Ferris,  Guyot, 
and  Henrys  maintain  that  the  real  delivery  should  have  preference 
over  the  other;  according  to  these  authors,  because  of  the  dauses 
by  whidi  the  seller  reserves  the  usufruct  and  others,  the  own- 
ership is  not  transferred  as  against  third  parties.'  The  same 
difficulties  were  presented  in  case  there  was  a  conflict  between  a 
grantee  and  a  creditor  of  the  seller  who  had  a  mortgage  or  levied 
a  distraint  upon  the  land  sold.  If  the  vendor,^  or,  in  a  more 
general  way,  the  grantor,  was  the  owner,  the  grantee  became  the 
owner;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  no  more  rights  than  had  his 
grantor  (difiPering  in  this  from  what  took  place  in  the  other  systems 
of  transfer,  where  the  buyer  could  become  the  owner  without  the 
vendor's  having  been  so).  Secret  alienation  could  not  virtually 
create  a  new  title  for  the  grantee;  he  steps  into  the  place  of  his 
grantor;  the  most  that  he  has  is  the  advantage  of  the  usucaption 
of  from  ten  to  twenty  years. 

§  316.  estimate  of  the  System  of  Pretended  DeliTery.  —  The 
practice  which  we  have  just  described  constituted  an  absdute 
rupture  with  the  old  law  and  its  system  of  symbolical  deliveries 
surrounded  by  publidty  and  hampered  by  the  rights  of  the  lord 
and  those  of  the  family.    This  practice  corresponds  to  that  phase 

>  As  to  the  rule,  "to  give  and  to  withhold  is  invalid^"  <^.  pori,  "Gifts''; 
Argou,  "Inst.,"  I,  292:  deUvery  is  necessary  that  the  gut  may  be  valid;  but 
outside  of  the  countries  of  public  nams  a  pretended  delivery  canied  out  by 
means  of  the  retention  of  the  usufruct  and  the  clauses  of  the  agreement  in  Keu 
of  deUvery  and  the  tenure  at  will  are  deemed  sufficient:  "Park."  275;  Ixmei^  I, 
y,  s.  1;  Lq  ThaunuuBih^,  on  "Berry/'  VII,  1;  Deniaart,  see  "Clauae" :  Masuer, 
XI,  36. 

i  "A.  C,  Bourg.,"  62,  in  (Wraud,  II,  279. 

<  Poihier,  "Vente,"  no.  322;  Ouwit,  Ferrihre,  see  "Tradition";  Sauiaigett 
qp.  cU.,  p.  238;  Henry$,  "(Euvres,"  iV,  5th  ed.,  p.  528  (sale,  no.  20).  Cf.  P.  d$ 
Faatainea,  17,  18;  "Petrus,"  2,  3, 13;  GIflcfc,  "Pandect.,"  XVU,  216. 

^  Let  us  observe  that  in  the  case  of  a  sale  it  is  required,  in  order  that  the 
ownership  may  be  transferred,  that  the  price  shall  have  been  paid  in  conform- 
ity with  §41,  ^'Inst.  Just./'  "de  rd*.  div.":  Pothier, no.  242.  Rauneavd  de  Lor 
combe,  see  "Pr^caire":  the  purchaser  declares  that  he  holds  by  virtue  of  a 
tenure  at  will  until  the  entire  payment  of  the  price:  the  onlv  result  in  favor  of 
the  vendor  is  a  security  upon  the  land:  D'Oncw.,  "Quest.  Not,"  4,  0;  2, 17; 
Deepeissea,  1,  6, 19;  Landwerg,  p.  114. 
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of  the  history  of  real  property  in  which  the  rights  of  the  lord  and 
the  family  were  becoming  weakened;  as  against  persons  of  the 
same  lineage,  the  right  of  the  individual  stands  out;  as  against  the 
loid,  the  inheritability  of  fiefs  and  copyholds.  The  formalities  of 
symbolical  deliveries  thenceforth  fell  into  disuse,  for  they  served 
especially  to  enforce  rights  which  had  disappeared;  there  only  re- 
mained of  them  their  mention  in  notarial  deeds.^  Actual  delivery 
had  already  been  thrust  into  the  background  by  those  usages;  it 
was  left  there  excepting  for  the  Romanists,  who  in  memory  of  the 
past  gave  it  a  Platonic  worship:  it  was  understood  in  the  South  as 
vesting  and  divesting  was  in  tiie  North.  Thus,  as  far  as  the  larger 
part  of  France  was  concerned,  a  uniform  system  of  feigned  de- 
li veiy  was  arrived  at;  and  from  this  issued  the  simpler  rule  of  the 
Civil  Code  that  ownership  is  transferred  by  consent  alone.' 

The  theorists  of  natural  law  had  already  formulated  this  rule; 
it  is  found  in  Grotius,  and  his  opinion,  which  is  accepted  by  Puf- 
fendorf,  did  not  pass  unobserved  by  the  dvil  jurists,  because 
Pothier  mentions  it.'  It  is  true  that  the  civilians  avoid  saying  that 
ownership  is  transferred  by  consent  alone;  this  would  be  a  direct 
attack  on  the  venerated  texts  and  an  open  break  with  tradition; 
they  preferred  to  connect  their  explanations  with  the  clauses  which 
were  in  use  in  notarial  deeds.  From  the  sixteenth  centiuy  certain 
Customs  speak  of  clauses  iranrferring  (rumershvp}  A  little  later  on, 
Loysel,  alongdde  of  customs  wherein  the  past  still  finds  expression, 
leoognizes  the  new  law:  ''One  has  no  sooner  sold  a  thing  than  he 
has  nothing  left";  if  there  could  be  any  doubts  as  to  the  meaning 
and  the  bearing  of  this  rule,  his  commentator,  Lauridre,  under- 
took to  dissipate  them:  ''Thus,"  says  he,  "among  us,  as  soon  as 
the  sale  is  perfected,  the  dominion  over  the  thing  sold  is  trans- 
ferred without  delivery,  contrary  to  the  provision  of  Law  20,  'de 
Pactis.'"  Domat  implies  the  clause  of  "tenure  at  will"  in  sale 
and  arrives  at  the  same  result.    Ricard  complains  that  deliveiy 

^  Vain  protestations  of  IHmovlin,  on  ''Paris,"  I,  20,  5,  16:  "neque  vera 
neoue  fiota  traditio/' 

'  Almost  the  only  innovation  of  the  Civil  Code  consisted  in  doing  away  with 
the  inserting  in  deeds  of  a  clause  which  had  become  popular  and  m  no  longer 
demanding  the  drawing  up  of  a  notarial  deed:  HMcawif '' Ventes  par  D^ret," 
186, 352;  Endemann,  op.  eit,,  II,  83. 


''dvitas''  aoouire  ownership  as  a  result  of  the  agreement  without  any  delivery: 
CowrrwiaSf  ^'Resol.,"  II,  19,  3,  and  others  hold  the  same  thing  with  respect 
tothesoverdgn:  Landaberg.  p.  140,  12. 
*  "Sens,"  250. 
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no  longer  serves  to  swell  the  number  of  the  clauses  in  contracts. 
The  Romanists,  and  among  others  Pothieri  are  the  only  ones 
to  resist  the  general  impulse;  and,  again,  this  is  only  as  far  as 
form  is  concerned.' 

The  system  of  oiur  old  jurisprudence  has  been  variously  esti- 
mated. It  seems  that,  having  to  choose  between  two  systems,  the 
one  secret  and  full  of  inconveniences,  and  the  other  consisting  in 
publicity  and  offering  the  greatest  possible  advantages,  it  rather 
blindly  pronounced  itself  in  favor  of  the  worse.  But  those  who 
look  upon  these  things  from  this  point  of  view  mistakenly  carry 
into  the  past  ideas  which  may  be  all  right  for  our  own  times.  The 
most  serious  reproach  charged  to  the  system  of  feigned  delivery  is 
that  it  leaves  ownership  uncertain:  the  third-party  grantee  and 
the  mortgage  creditor  are  never  sure  that  they  are  negotiating 
with  the  owner  of  the  property  which  one  of  them  is  buying  and 
upon  which  the  other  takes  a  mortgage,  because  a  secret  idienation 
can  at  any  moment  cause  the  ownership  to  pass  from  one  person  to 
another.  But  this  inconvenience  existed  more  in  theory  than  in 
practice.  Generally,  the  grantee  of  the  piece  of  land  was  a  neigh- 
bor; it  was  hard  to  take  him  imawares.  And,  when  there  was  a 
risk  of  this  happening,  the  intervention  of  the  notuies  prevented 
it  nine  times  out  of  ten,  for  the  notary,  who  had  to  be  resorted  to 
for  conveyances  as  well  as  for  the  creating  of  mortgages,  was  well 
aware  of  the  rights  of  the  parties;  he  could  only  act  knowingly, 
under  penalty  of  involving  his  own  responsibility.  Thus  there 
were  in  customs  and  usages  palliatives  which  rendered  the  sys- 
tem adopted  by  the  French  Customary  law  tolerable.  Otherwise 
it  could  not  be  explained  why  the  Civil  Code  came  back  to  it  in  an 
exaggerated  form  when  it  was  contemplating  the  system  of  public- 
ity borrowed  by  the  Revolution  from  the  "  public  nam''  Customs.^ 

Nor  must  we  forget  that  royal  legislation  had  itself  attempted 
to  react  against  the  secret  transfer  of  real  rights.  Thus,  the  Or- 
dinance of  Wlers-Cotterets,  1539,  Art.  132,  prescribed,  under 
penalty  of  nullity,  the  entering  or  registering  of  gifts  at  the  clerk's 
office  in  the  royal  jurisdiction.'    (C/.  Ord.  1566-1731.) 

1  Dtmai,  "Loix  av,,"  1,  2,  2,  6;  Ricard,  "Don.,"  no.  902;  FerrOre,  see 
"CoMtitut.";  Polhier,  noe.  186,  245:  Serrea,  ^'Inst.,"  p.  130. 

'  This  is  not  the  best  thing  none  by  the  Civil  Code;  but  it  would  be  ridicu- 
lous to  think  that  its  framere  nave,  from  mere  caprioe  or  from  hatred  of  Revo- 
lutionary institutions,  resuscitated  a  system  absolutely  condemned  by  long 
experience.  —  Cf,  FlammeTf  "Dr.  Civil  de  Geneve,"  p.  169. 

*  Ordinance  of  Villeis-Cotterets,  Aug.,  1539,  Art.  132;  Ordinance  of  Moulinsi 
Arts.  57,  58;  Ordinance  of  1731,  on  gifts. 
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By  this  means  it  was  suggested  that  they  be  made  public,  so  as 
to  avoid  every  kind  of  fraud  and  to  protect  third  parties,  whocYer 
they  might  be,  who  might  be  injured  by  them,  eYen  creditors  by 
simple  contract,  legatees,  and  heirs.  When  the  Law  of  the  11th 
Brumaire,  year  VII,  established  transcription,  gifts  of  inmioY* 
ables  were  found  to  be  subject  to  the  double  formality  of  registry 
and  transcription.  It  is  thus  also  that  the  Edict  of  May  3,  1553, 
decided  that  neither  ownership  nor  rights  in  land  could  be  acquired 
without  registration  of  the  sale  and  of  the  deed  relating  to  it;  but 
this  edict  was  not  carried  out.  The  Edict  of  December,  1703, 
which  was  conunonly  called  the  "Edict  of  Lay  Registrations,"  ^ 
and  the  Edict  of  October,  1705,  ordered  the  registration,  not  only 
of  gifts,  but  of  CYcry  contract  and  deed  which  the  public  is  inter- 
ested in  knowing  about,  and  especially  of  deeds  transferring  owner- 
ship. All  these  deeds  could  not  be  served,  could  not  be  produced  in 
court  or  made  use  of  to  draw  up  other  deeds,  and,  as  a  general  rule, 
could  not  be  established  in  public  usage,  excepting  upon  condition 
of  bemg  registered;  unless  they  were  registered,  they  had  abso- 
lutely no  e£Fect  "in  law  or  otherwise."*  We  shall  see  further 
on  that  measures  were  also  taken,  but  without  success,  for  the 
publishing  of  mortgages. 

§317.  (VI)  English  Law. — LeaYing  aside  the  Anglo-Saxon 
period,  about  which  little  is  known,'  it  is  easy  to  proYe  that  in 

1  Guyotj  see  "Contr61e,"  "Insinuation/'  As  to  control  see  Edicts  of  1581, 
1603, 1609;  Isambert,  see  Table,  Restricted  publicity;  qf.  Edict  of  1581,  Art. 
8,  and  Law  of  22  Frim.,  year  YII,  Art.  58.  Piscal  object  of  the  edicts. 
'  Guyot,  "Insinuation";  Feniire,  "Sc.  des  Notaires,  in  F." 
'  A  remarkable  characteristic  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  law  is  the  distinction 
between  ••Boolaad"  and  ••Fddand":  Schmid,  "Ges.  d.  Angels.."  see  "Gloss." 
By  "bocland"  is  understood  a  land  sranted  "per  cartam  '  (from  whence  its 
name,  "hoc."  "liber,"  "carta",  and  "land,"  or  the  Latin  equivalents,  "terra 
oodicillaria,"  "testamentaria");  thus  it  is  that  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries 
the  king,  with  the  consent  of  his  "witan,"  grants  domains  to  churches,  to 
monasteries,  and  sometimes  to  the  laity,  by  conferring  upon  them  very  ex- 
tensive rights.  —  the  full  ownership  (from  whence  is  oerived  tiie  translation 
"  allodium  "  wnich  we  sometimes  find) .  This  would  have  been  individual  owner- 
ship as  opposed  to  collective  ownership  represented  by  the  "folcland"  G<uid 
of  the  people,  "ager  publicus").  But  this  meaning  of  "folcland"  (generally 
received  from  the  time  of  J.  Allen,  1830)  is  rejected  to-day :  Vinogradoff  ("  Eng. 
Hist.  Rev.,"  Jan.,  1893)  restoring  to  honor  an  explanation  oy  Spelman  ("Gloss. 
ArchaioL,"  1689)  has  shown  that  the  "folcland"  was  the  land  possessed  by 
virtue  of  popular  law,  of  the  Custom,  without  a  written  title.  All  land,  on 
principle,  comes  within  this  category,  "bocland"  being  only  an  exception^an 
ustitution  of  foreign  origin  introduced  in  the  interest  of  the  Church.  The 
"folcland"  may  befong  to  the  king  or  to  ordinary  individuals,  may  be  an  object 
of  individual  or  collective  ownership;  but  everything  leads  us  to  believe  that 
common  lands  were  very  numerous  at  this  period.  As  to  alienation,  qf.  Pollock, 
"Land  Laws,"  199;  MaiOand,  "Domesday  Book,"  p.  226  et  wq,;  Brunner, 
"Rechtsg.  d.  Rom.  u.  Germ.  Urk.,"  1880. 
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England  eyolution  took  place  towards  simplification,  as  it  did  in 
the  common  law  of  the  French  Customs/  towards  the  secmity  of 
the  grantee  as  in  countries  of  public  nams.  But  the  system  of 
landed  property  is  so  complex  there  that  the  question  of  the  con- 
veyance of  immovables  shows  the  effects  of  it;  it  was  solved  in 
various  ways,  according  to  the  nature  of  possessions  and  the  cha^ 
acter  of  the  rights  transferred.  Perhaps  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
to  remember  now  that  there  is  no  allodial  ownership  in  England. 
All  land  is  held  mediately  or  immediately  from  the  crown.  Also, 
Williams  was  able  to  say,  "The  first  thing  which  a  student  in  law 
should  do  is  to  disabuse  himself  of  the  idea  of  an  absolute  owner- 
ship;  no  one,  according  to  our  law,  is  the  absolute  owner  of  land; 
he  can  only  have  over  it  an  estate."  And  Lord  Sherbrooke,  sub- 
stituting a  modem  formula  for  that  of  the  Feudal  law,  affirms  that 
''  the  land  is  a  kind  of  property  in  which  the  public  has,  by  reason  of 
its  very  nature,  in  common  with  the  owner,  a  kind  of  interest  whidi 
slumbers."  '  If^^thout  wishing  to  find  out  whether  "the  awaken- 
ing of  the  one  jointly  interested"  is  not  likely  to  give  rise  to  crises 
of  a  formidable  seriousness  in  the  future,  let  us  note  that  in  the 
past  this  kind  of  ownership,  combined  with  entaik,  with  various 
incumbrances,  with  rights  of  reversion  (remainder,  reversion)*  has 
offered  a  thousand  difficulties  to  transactions  with  relation  to 
inunovables. 

§  318.  (I)  Freehold  or  frank  tenement,  which  is  a  tenure  simi- 
lar to  the  French  fief.  —  (A)  Feoffment  with  Livery  of  Seiain  (m- 
feudation  with  putting  in  possession,  "feoffamentum,"  "traditio 
saisinse").  In  the  strictness  of  the  law,  the  granting  ("dare  et 
concedere,"  give  and  grant)  of  an  inheritable  right,  or  a  right  for 
life,  a  frank  tenement  requires  as  an  absolute  necessity  tihe  ac- 
tual putting  in  possession  of  the  grantee.    It  takes- place  in  fact  or 

1  PoUockf  ''Land  Laws."  p.  73:  they  passed  from  a  simple  but  annoying 

Eublicity  to  the  most  absolute  secrecy  *witii  regard  to  transactions  in  inunovar 
les,  without  the  legislator  having  done  anything  to  bring  this  about,  and  even, 
to  tell  the  truth,  contrary  to  his  will. 

•  "Ann.  de  L^g.  Etr.,''  1887,  p.  43. 

*  Statutes  "De  Donis  Conditionalibus.''  1285;  "Quia  Emptores,"  1290;  of 
Mortmidn  (qf,  the  Mortmain  Act  of  1890,  1892).  The  first  of  these  statutes 
contributed  especially  towards  complicatm^  the  system  of  ttte  ownership  of 
land  in  allowing  of  the  creation  of,  or  rather,  in  the  developing  of,  the  fee 
tail  ("feodum  talliatum/'  that  is  to  say.  limited).  Its  inconveniences  were 
infinite,  says  Coke;  if  all  the  estates  had  oeen  in  fee  simple,  purchasers  would 
have  been  sure  of  their  purchases,  farm  tenants  of  their  leases,  and  creditors 
of  their  claims;  the  king  and  the  lords  would  have  had  their  escheats,  for- 
feitures and  other  seimiorial  rights.  The  "forma  doni"  caused  trouble  and 
confusion  ever3rwhere  oy  substituting  for  simple  rules  the  entanglement  of 
individual  caprices. 
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at  law.^  (a)  In  fad,  when  the  parties  are  on  the  premises ;  the  lord 
who  b  making  the  grant  places  in  the  hands  of  the  grantee  the 
liammer  or  the  knocker  of  the  door  (''tradere  per  ostiam,  per  has- 
paa  vel  annulmn^'),  where  a  house  is  concerned;  a  rod  or  a  glove 
("per  fustem,"  "baculmn/*  etc.),  where  a  piece  of  land  is  con- 
cerned.^ (6)  In  law,  when  the  land  is  in  sight;  the  lord  shows  the 
immovable  to  the  tenant  and  asks  him  to  take  possession  of  it 
("tradere  per  aspectiun")  and  the  latter  takes  advantage  of  this 
invitation.*  In  the  thirteenth  century,  at  least,  it  was  customary 
without  being  a  legal  necessity  (excepting  since  1845)  to  establish 
the  transaction  by  a  sealed  writing  {deed  equals  ''factum'')  and  the 
symbol  and  the  writing  are  given  at  one  and  the  same  time.^  But 
ownership  is  not  transferred,  says  Bracton,  either  by  homage,  or 
by  the  drawing  up  of  a  writing,  or  by  a  fictitious  delivery;  nothing 
can  take  the  place  of  actual  delivery.^  It  is  difficult  to  account 
for  the  strictness  of  this  exigency  at  a  time  when  symbolical  de- 
livery was  so  widespread  on  the  continent,  and  when  its  effica- 
ciousness was  not  at  all  doubtful.  Here  we  have  a  phenomenon 
of  regression  towards  the  materialism  of  the  primitive  law,  the 
cause  of  which  must  perhaps  be  sought  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  customs 
or  in  a  return  to  barbarism  following  the  Norman  Conquest.  It 
even  found  a  support  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Glossators,  in  whose 
opinion  material  delivery  was  necessary  on  principle.  Whatever 
the  reason  may  be,  these  ceremonies  often  rendered  impossible 
the  transfer  of  ownership  (absence,  illness,  etc.). 

§  319.  The  Same.  —  (B)  Lease  and  Release  (lease  and  relinquish- 
ment, "laxare  et  relaxare").*  This  is  the  "brevi  manu"  transfer 
of  the  Roman  law.  At  the  same  time  that  it  adhered  strictly  to 
the  necessity  of  an  actual  handing  over,  the  English  practice  ad- 
mitted, from  the  thirteenth  centiuy,  probably  under  the  influence 

1  Yyi  (IamI  And  1T1  Iftw  (.ColcitiS 

*  BrojcUmy  f.  40;  BrUJUm,  II,*  9  ("C."  40,  ed.  H(ymrd);,  LitOeUm,  70.  There 
would  take  place,  be  it  understood,  a  previous  disseisin  from  the  lord,  if  it 
were  a  matter  of  a  fief  which  had  already  been  established. 

»  Bracton,  f.  41.  C/.  Ago,  "Inst.,"  2,  1,  40;  "Summa  in  Cod.,"  p.  436; 
GUumlU.  VII,  1. 

*  LUUeton,  370.  It  is  not  rare  for  the  deed  to  be  drawn  up  in  triple  indenture; 
one  is  even  to  a  third  party,  —  for  example,  to  the  lord  paramoimt. 

*  Cf.LUUeton,^.  For  example,  the  heirs  of  the  grantor  would  not  be  bound. 
^The  "traditio  saisina"  waa  not  required  for  the  inferior  tenures  (for  a 
term  or  at  will),  that  is  to  say,  for  those  which  were  not  free  (for  life  or  inhe- 
ritable). The  mere  delivery  of  the  deed  of  grant  was  sufScient  to  transfer  in- 
corporeal thinfls  (rights  of  patronage,  of  reversion,  rents,  etc.).  Post,  "Uses" 
(deed  of  grant). 

*  Bracton,  f.  41,  46;  LitUeion,  444  et  acq.  Another  expression:  ''reddere  et 
quietum  damare." 
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of  the  Romanists,  that  there  were  cases  in  which  ''sine  traditione 
transit  dominium. "  Thus,  when  a  freeholder  has  leased  his  land 
so  as  to  put  it  into  occupation  by  the  tenant,  he  is  free  to  grant 
him  his  own  rights  by  a  second  deed;  "ipso  facto,"  without 
there  being  any  need  of  the  formalities  of  the  livery  of  seisin,  the 
tenant  becomes  the  owner.  But  this  is  a  solution  which  can  only 
take  place  under  exceptional  circumstances.  It  is  an  accident  in 
the  law  of  this  period,  for  the  release  does  not  satisfy  either  the 
materialistic  tendencies  of  the  common  law  or  the  exigencies  of  the 
Feudal  law;  it  still  has  the  fault  of  being  secret,  the  transfer  (grardf 
remit,  releasee)  only  being  made  known  by  a  sealed  deed  which  was 
given  to  the  grantee.  The  release  no  more  protected  the  grantee 
from  the  claims  of  third  parties  than  did  the  livery  of  seisin.  The 
publicity  of  conveyances  and  the  security  of  grantees  were  only 
obtained  by  the  judicial  methods  with  which  we  are  about  to  deaL^ 
§  320.  The  Same.  — .  (C)  Fine,  or  recognizance  at  law.*  Fol- 
lowing a  fictitious  action  between  the  grantor  and  the  grantee,'  a 
lawsuit  in  which  the  latter  pretended  that  he  had  been  dispos- 
sessed by  the  former,^  the  defendant  petitioned  for  a  settiement;  the 

1  Attornment  (that  is  to  say,  acknowledgment,  recognisance).  If  the 
vassal  or  the  copyholder  can  substitutfs  a  third  part^  for  himself  by  granting  to 
the  latter  his  fiet  or  his  copyhold,  the  lord  is  authorused  on  his  part  to  grant  bia 
seigniorial  rights  and  thus  to  subrogate  a  third  person  in  the  exercise  of  ius 
riji^ts.  The  man  in  possession  of  a  manor  ordinarily  holds  one  part  of  it  as 
his  domain,  and  another  part  he  lets  out  for  services  and  it  is  held  by  his  vaasata 
or  tenants.  When  he  wishes  to  alienate  this  manor  it  is  necessary  that  all  hia 
vassals  or  tenants  should  give  their  expressed  consent  by  saving  to  the  new 
grantor  at  the  time  the  ptmt  is  carried  out,  "I  attorn  to  yo\i,etc.t  and  giving 
him  a  ^'pfenning";  their  tacit  consent,  by  carrying  out  for  his  benefit  those 
services  which  tney  owed.  As  we  can  see,  attornment  is  the  opposite  of  the 
vassal's  obligation  of  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  lord  when  the  former  alien- 
ates his  fief;  and  both  of  these  matters  are  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  personal 
character  of  the  feudal  relations.  Under  Edward  III  the  vassal  was  recos- 
nized  as  having  a  ris^t  to  alienate  his  fief  without  the  authority  of  the  lora, 
upon  condition  of  a  nne  pcdd  to  the  king,  and,  owing  to  the  reciprocity  which 
was  no  more  than  just,  the  consent  of  the  tenants  could  be  supplemented  by  a 
writ  from  the  king.  Attornment  also  served  for  the  transfer  of  rents  for 
which  the  consent  of  the  tenant  was  at  first  necessary;  in  the  end  it  was  deemed 
sufficient  if  he  were  notified  of  the  mmt:  LiUlston,  551;  BriUan,  41:  GUuBon, 
IV,  241 .  Same  system  in  Brittany :  Kagueau,  see  "  Attoumanoes."  Cu  CcBind, 
"N.R.H.."  1895,  647. 

*  '^Finalis  concordia  quia  imponit  finem  litibus'';  OkamUe,  8:  Statutes  "de 
modo  levandi  fines '*  (date?  character?),  ''de  finis  levatis"  (Edwud  I),  etc. 
(in  ''Statutes  of  the  Reahn") ;  LUOeUm,  441 :  Coke,  ''Inst./'  II,  511;  BladaUmi, 
II.  21,  and  Appendix  no.  IV;  Pollock  and  MaiOand,  II.  04.  It  is  said  that  a 
"nnis^'  is  levied.  On  this  expression,  qf.  Du  Cange,  see  ''Finis,  Finem,  levare"; 
Brunner,  "Urk.,"  p.  286. 

*  In  order  to  begin  the  action  one  had  to  pay  a  due  or  fine  to  the  king, 
and  one  paid  him  another  fine  for  his  authority  to  compromise. 

*  Because  the  former  did  not  carry  out  the  agreement  which  had  been  entered 
into  between  them. 
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court  gave  the  parties  pennission  to  oome  to  an  understanding, 
and  the  deed  of  compromise  by  which  the  defendant  acknowledged 
the  right  of  ownership  of  the  grantee  was  publicly  read  before  the 
judges  (or  before  commissioners)  whose  duty  it  was  to  ascertain 
the  capacity  and  the  freedom  of  the  parties.^  A  deed  of  the  whole 
proceeding  was  drafted,  and  this,  at  least  since  1195,  in  three  in- 
dented copies,  one  of  which,  called  ''pes  finis,'^  was  preserved  in 
the  royal  treasury,  and  one  of  the  others  given  to  each  of  the 
parties.*  This  procedure  had  the  same  advantages  which  a  judg- 
ment in  real  litigation  has:  1st,  easy  proof  of  the  deed,  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  "pes  finis"  in  the  treasury  being  a  first-dass 
guarantee  f^unst  loss  or  falsification  of  titles;  2d,  assured  execu- 
tion; 3d,  and  especially,  the  cutting  oS  of  all  claims  which  were  not 
brought  forward  at  once,  or,  at  the  very  latest,  within  a  year  and 
a  day:'  ''non  in  regno  Anglise  providetur  vel  est  aliqua  securitas 
major  vel  scdenmior  per  quam  aliquis  statum  certiorem  habere 
possit  quam  •  •  •  finem  in  curia  domini  regb  levatum/'  Nor 
by  itself  does  it  transfer  the  seisin,  any  more  than  a  judgment 
does;  if  the  grantee  wishes  it  to  be  equivalent  for  him,  to  the 
feo£Pment  with  livery  of  seisin,  he  will  have  to  put  himself  in  pos- 
session of  the  land  in  whatever  way  he  can,  good  or  bad.  The 
consequences  of  the  fine,  which  were  very  far  reaching,  took  place 
all  too  soon;  the  Statute  of  Edward  III  (fourteenth  centiuy)  gave 
third  parties  the  right  to  assail  it  at  any  time;  the  remedy  was 
radical,  but  it  had  the  fault  of  taking  away  from  this  institution  its 

^  Necesdty  of  possession  on  the  ^art  of  the  grantor;  without  which  any  two 
people  might  nave  been  able  to  deprive  the  owner  of  a  piece  of  land  by  bringing 
a  pretended  action  for  this  land.  The  same  remark  applies  to  common  re- 
ooyeries. 

>  The  "finis"  was  first  of  all  proved  by  the  court  record,  later  by  written 
deeds.  The  drawmg  up  of  three  copies,  one  of  which  was  kept  in  the  treasury, 
dates  from  1195;  in  the  name  ^ven  to  this  latter  copy  there  is  a  pun  on  the 
French  "pes"  (peace,  transaction)  and  the  Latin  "pes"  (foot),  just  as  there 
is  one  in  "fine/'  which  can  be  connected  with  the  Latm  "finis"  and  the  French 
"finer"  (finance)^to  pay  a  fine  or  due  (fine  means  a  pecuniary  penalty,  a  transfer 
tax).   Examples  of  fines  from  1182  to  1272,  PoUock  and  AfaiOand,  1, 18. 

*  This  is  the  most  remarkable  effect  of  the  "  finis  " :  an  alienation  thus  carried 
out,  says  the  Statute  "Modus  Levandi  fines,"  not  only  binds  the  parties  and 
their  heirs,  but  all  the  world.  This  is  to  be  accounted  for  because  of  its  very 
origin.  This  method  of  acquiring  assumed  first  of  all  a  real  process  for  reclaim- 
ing begun  before  the  local  court;  now,  the  frank-tenement  holders  were  oblked 
to  take  part  in  these  trials;  there  was  nothing  wrong  in  declaring  that  they 
were  stnpped  of  all  rights  so  long  as  they  did  not  protest  against  the  sentence 
which  was  pronounced;  if  they  were  present  they  did  wrong  not  to  take  part 
in  the  judicial  assembnr.  —  Among  other  consequences  of  this  result  let  us 
notice  the  eztinotioa  of  trusts;  the  trustee  who  ahenated  property  held  in  trust 
by  making  use  of  the  fine  (or  the  oonunon  recovery)  brought  the  trust  to  an 
end. 
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chief  usefulness;  few  men  were  assured  of  their  possessions.  Also, 
under  Heniy  VII^(end  of  the  fifteenth  century),  Parliament,  tak- 
ing a  middle  course  between  these  two  solutions,  permitted  claims 
to  be  made  up  to  five  years  dating  from  the  public  reading  of  the 
fine;  the  rights  of  minors,  of  married  women,  of  the  insane  and  of 
those  who  were  absent,  were  preserved. 

§  321.  The  Same.  —  (D)  The  Common  Recovery^  which  is  of 
more  recent  date  than  the  levying  of  the  fine,  rests  like  the  latter 
on  a  fictitious  action.  According  to  the  conunon  law,  the  mon- 
asteries and  other  establishments  in  mortmain  could  not  receive 
any  lands  without  the  authority  of  the  king,  under  penalty  of 
having  them  confiscated.  But  this  rule  was  evaded.  The  holder 
sold  his  land  to  the  monastery  and  at  once  took  it  back  by  an- 
other transfer  as  coming  from  this  monastery;  as  the  latter  had 
not  had  the  seisin,  the  confiscation  was  found  to  be  avoided,  and 
in  one  way  or  another,  for  example,  by  way  of  expiration,  the 
monastery  then  took  the  property.  The  Great  Charter  of  Henry 
III,  c.  36,  forbade  these  frauds.  But  it  only  mentioned  sales. 
The  religious  houses,  instead  of  buying  lands,  leased  them  for  a 
thousand  years,  and  still  escaped  the  confiscation,  at  the  same 
time  attaining  their  object.  The  Statute  ^'De  Religiosis,"  under 
Edward  I,  even  forbade  long-term  leases.  The  monks  did  not 
acknowledge  themselves  as  beaten;  they  then  brought  a  suit  to 
recover,  on  a  fictitious  claim  against  the  owner,  who  allowed  judg- 
ment to  go  against  him.  By  the  second  Statute  of  Westminster  it 
was  decided  that  every  action  of  recovery  brought  by  a  religious 
conmiimity  should  be  subject  to  an  inquest  carried  out  by  a  juiy, 
so  as  to  annul  it  in  case  of  fraud.  Under  Edward  IV  (end  of  the 
fifteenth  century)  procedure  became  more  complicated:  "the  pos- 
sessor who  was  sued  in  an  action  of  recovery  would  vouch,  by 
way  of  defence,  a  third  party  whom  he  pretended  to  be  his 
warrantor;  the  latter  defaulted;  the  judge  gave  judgment  for  the 
default  of  the  warrantee  against  the  warrantor;  but  at  the  same 
time  he  gave  judgment  against  the  warrantee  for  the  benefit  of 
the  demandant.  By  means  of  this  procedure,  the  heirs  were  more 
surely  shut  out;  they  had  no  right  to  complain,  because  their 
ancestor,  at  the  same  time  as  he  lost  the  immovable,  had  a  right 
to  its  equivalent  from  his  warrantor.^'    There  was  some  hesitation 

1  Procedure  so  called  because  one  is  considered  as  recovering  one's  property 
and  because  it  is  commonly  made  use  of.  Abolition  of  fines  and  recoveries, 
3  and  4,  William  IV,  c.  74. 
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felt  about  abadlutely  stripping  them,  but  there  was  no  hesitation 
about  choosing  as  one's  warrantor  an  insolvent,  a  man  of  straw, 
and  this  rdle  finally  devolved  upon  the  crier  of  the  court  of 
justioe,  who  was  called  in  exerdsing  this  function  the  common 
wairantor  (common  vouchee,  "vocatus")*  ''From  this  period 
on  (1472?),  conveyances  in  the  form  of  recoveries  became  more 
and  more  frequent,  and  they  ended  by  bmg  openly  admitted'' 
for  the  benefit  of  ordinary  individuals.  Their  great  advantage 
consisted  in  d^eating  entails  and  rights  of  reversion  which 
rendered  ownership  uncertain;  and  such  was  sometimes  the 
entanglement  of  incumbrances  and  rights  of  reversion  that  indi- 
viduals, despairing  of  knowing  the  condition  of  ik&r  property, 
found  themselves  reduced  to  the  extremity  of  petitioning  ParUa- 
ment  to  give  them  a  new  title  clearing  off  all  previous  rights.^ 

§322.  (II)  Copyholds  (tenure  by  copy  of  court  roll).'  This 
sort  of  property  began  by  being  a  servile  tenure;  also,  the  tenant 
whom  the  lord  could  expel  at  his  will  (tenant  at  will)  had  no  power 
to  convey  his  right.  But,  if  the  lord  was  always  the  official 
owner  of  the  copyhold,  the  situation  of  the  copyholder  did  not 
cease  to  gain  strength;  it  has  ended  by  differing  very  little  at 
bottom  from  that  of  the  freeholders.  It  is  thus  that  towards  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century  they  acquired  the  right  of  alienating 
their  tenure  in  spite  of  the  lord.'  Then  copyholds  became  like  the 
French  copyholds  ("censives").  Their  complete  emancipation 
only  dates  from  yesterday  (1894).  The  forms  of  alienation  of 
copyholds  always  felt  the  influence  of  their  origin.  This  act  takes 
pkce  by  means  of  surrender  and  admittance,  which  is  about  the 
same  tldng  as  the  vesting  and  divesting  of  the  French  law.  (1)  The 
tenant  reconveys  (surrenders)  the  property  of  the  lord,  ordinarily 
in  his  court,  by  giving  him  a  stick,  a  glove,  an  ear  of  wheat,  etc. 
(2)  The  lord  admits  (admittance)  the  grantee  in  his  stead  and  place 
by  the  same  proceeding.  The  deed  is  inscribed  on  the  register  of 
the  manor  in  which  the  land  is  situated,  and  a  copy  of  this  is  de^ 
livered  to  the  grantee,  whose  title  it  constitutes.  This  method  of 
alienation  expressed  the  dependence  of  the  copyhold  with  regard 
to  the  manor  too  well  for  its  abandonment^  or  even  its  simplifi- 
cation, to  be  thought  of. 

1  BlaeksUme,  11,  21  (French  trans.,  Ill,  217). 

*  IMetan,  78  ei  sea,;  BlacksUme,  II,  22;  PoOoek  and  MaiUand,  I,  337; 
PoBoeL  "Land  Laws,'*^?.  208. 

s  Cf,  the  clause  of  ''free  sale"  claimed  by  the  tenants  in  Ireland,  and  which 
bdongB  to  those  of  Ulster:  P.  Foumier,  "La  Quest.  Agraire  en  Irlande,"  1882. 
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§  323.  (HI)  Formatton  of  Umi.  —  The  complicated  mechanism 
which  we  have  just  been  outlining  was  all  the  more  difficult  to  put 
in  motion  as  in  many  cases  the  owner  had  his  hands  tied.  This 
system  of  impediments  did  not  have  the  result  which  was  expected 
of  it;  it  only  stimulated  the  ingenuity  of  practitioners  and  led  them 
to  invent  the  boldest  expedients  in  order  to  avoid  their  applica- 
tion. If  they  pretended  to  respect  it  in  theoiy,  the  practice  of 
uses  resulted  in  often  reducing  it  to  the  condition  of  a  dead  letter, 
and  in  establishing  alongside  the  ownership  of  the  common  law 
(the  "  legal  estate  "),  an  enjoyment,  or  rather,  a  sort  of  equitable 
ownership,  with  which  many  could  be  content  and  whidi  escaped 
all  the  rules  of  the  strict  law.  Such,  to  a  certain  extent,  at  Rome, 
was  the  Praetorian  ownership,  or  the  ownership  of  provindal 
lands. 

This  institution  was  originally  only  a  pious  fraud,^  one  of  the 
proceedings  employed  by  the  dergy  to  evade  the  nullity  which 
grants  in  mortmain  were  affected  with.  Instead  of  granting  his 
lands  to  a  monastery,  the  owner  transferred  the  ownership  to  a 
third  party  for  the  use  of  a  monastery;  the  enjoyment  which  re- 
sulted to  the  profit  of  the  latter  was  not  recognized  by  the  com- 
mon law,  but  the  "cestui  que  use''  could  have  it  protected  by 
the  court  of  equity.  Its  situation  has  been  compared  to  that  of 
the  Roman  '*  fidei-commissus."  The  person  interposed  was  the 
owner  at  law;  in  equity  he  must  fulfill  all  the  obligations  which 
had  been  imposed  upon  him.  This  expedient,  which  appeared 
under  Edward  III,  was  forbidden  under  Richard  II,  but  only  as 
far  as  it  related  to  people  in  mortmain.  Ordinary  indi^dduab 
had  had  the  time  to  acconunodate  it  to  their  interests;  and 
they  preserved  it. 

The  use,  being  a  creation  of  equity  unknown  to  the  Feudal  law, 
it  was  admitted  that  it  could  be  constituted  ''solo  consensu," 
without  the  giving  of  seisin,  in  a  secret  manner,  and  could  be 
proved  by  any  means.  Ndther  confiscation  nor  expiration  were 
to  be  feajred,  because  the  use  was  not  held  from  any  lord.  One 
has  no  difficulty  in  seeing  what  an  advantage  this  right  presented 
because  of  the  facility  of  transactions*  over  the  institutions  of  the 
common  law.  In  return,  it  was  reproached,  and  Bacon  was  the 
first  to  do  it,  with  ousting  many  people  from  their  rights,  —  the 
woman  from  her  dower,  tiie  husband  from  his  right  of  courtesy, 
the  creditor  from  his  right  of  distraining,  the  tenant  from  his  es- 

1  Fear  and  fraud,  says  Coke,  were  the  true  inventOTB  ci  the  use. 
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tate.  The  creditors  of  the  '* cestui  que  use''  had  to  be  allowed  to 
attack  his  enjoyment.  Alienations  with  the  reservation  of  the  use 
were  forbidden,  because  the  grantor  preserved  the  possession  of 
the  property  and  too  easily  enjoyed  an  imaginary  credit  (from  the 
time  of  Edward  III).  Bacon  complained  that  one  could  not 
know  who  was  the  true  owner  of  land,  the  person  interposed 
(trustee)  or  **  cestui  que  use."  And  the  fact  is  that  neither  one 
nor  the  other  could  alienate  separately,  which  was  a  source  of  em- 
barrassment and  frauds.  Various  statutes  tended,  by  solving  the 
questions  of  detidl,  to  recognize  that "  cestui  que  use  "  was  the  real 
owner.  The  matter  was  finally  regulated  by  the  Statute  of  Uses  of 
Henry  VIII,  1535;  this  act  was  inspired  by  a  thought  hostile  to 
uses  and  the  facility  of  alienating  which  thdr  establishment  had 
mtroduced  into  the  body  of  English  law;  yet  it  only  strengthened 
the  established  practice.  It  converted  the  use  into  possession; 
this  was  to  create  of  it  an  ownership  no  longer  in  equity  but  at 
law,  and  to  give  jurisdiction  to  the  judges  of  the  common  law. 
But,  as  they  showed  themselves  not  very  favorable  to  uses,  the 
courts  of  equity  profited  thereby  to  take  back  a  part  of  the  ground 
which  they  had  lost;  they  intervened  when  there  was  any  attempt 
to  restrain  the  effects  of  the  use  and  compelled  the  fiduciary  to 
cany  out  everything  which  he  was  held  bound  to  in  conscience. 
By  the  intervention  of  a  trustee  or  fiduciary  (from  trust,  confi- 
dence, deposit)  the  ownership  was  transferred  without  formality. 
The  sale  itself  had  for  its  effect  to  make  the  buyer  the  owner  by 
the  fact  alone  that  there  was  an  agreement  of  the  wills  of  the 
parties,  ''bargain  and  sale'';  for  the  vendor  became  the  trustee  of 
the  buyer  and  was  in  possession  for  the  benefit  of  the  buyer,  in  the 
same  way  as  in  the  formal  recital  of  delivery  of  the  Roman  law. 
So,  to,  the  transfer  ''brevi  manu,''  imder  the  form  of  lease  and 
release,  was  applied  in  a  normal  manner  as  a  regular  proceeding, 
so  much  was  it  in  harmony  with  the  institution  of  the  use  (this, 
however,  was  not  done  without  discussion  until  the  year  1620). 
Of  aU  the  obstacles  placed  in  the  way  of  alienation  by  the  common 
law,  nothing  remained,  —  no  more  in  reality  than  in  form.  The 
new  system,  which  was  infinitely  more  flexible  than  that  which  it 
replaced,  had,  to  coimterbalance  this  fact,  a  very  serious  defect :  the 
(hanging  of  ownership  was  private,  so  that  the  true  owner  often 
remamed  unknown  and  loans  upon  land  as  a  security  rested  only 
on  false  appearances.  Such  inconveniences  were  too  serious  not 
to  lead  speedily  to  some  thought  of  remedying  them.     Under 
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Henry  VIII  it  was  sought  to  give  some  publicity  to  alienation^ 
especially  the  form  of  simple  bargain  and  sale,  by  providing  that 
conveyances  should  be  registered  with  a  court  of  justice  or  the 
Keeper  of  the  Rolls.  The  laws  of  1704  and  1735  even  required 
registry  for  all  deeds  "inter  vivos"  or  "mortis  causa"  whidi 
transferred  ownership  or  created  real  rights;  but  they  were  only 
applied  in  the  counties  of  York  and  Middlesex.  Nowhere  else  did 
this  publicity  eaasL  In  our  own  day,  another  step  was  taken  along 
the  path  of  simplifying,  and  the  Law  of  October  1, 1845,  brought 
to  a  dose  the  long  evolution,  the  various  phases  of  whidi  we 
have  described,  by  enacting  that  the  execution  and  delivery  of  a 
deed  under  a  private  seal  should  thenceforth  operate  as  a  trans- 
fer of  corporeal  property  just  as  efficaciously  as  actual  delivery 
of  the  land  (like  the  deed  of  grant  already  in  use  for  incorporeal 
property).  But  at  the  same  time  there  took  place  a  reaction  in 
the  direction  of  the  publicity  of  the  transfer  of  ownership;  if  they 
did  not  dare  break  with  the  tradition  of  centuries,  yet  at  last 
there  was  instituted  a  system  of  registration  (1863-1875).  It 
resembles  the  enrolling  upon  land  books  of  the  German  law,  with 
this  peculiarity,  which  conforms  well  to  the  English  spirit,  that 
registering  is  optional  and  not  compulsory.^ 

1  Cf,  "Ann.  de  IAobI.  Etr./'  1889,  p.  212.  On  the  Torrens  Act  of  1858,  see 
Ch.  Gtde,  ''BuU.  de  la  Soc.  de  L69SI.  Compart,"  1885,  XV,  388;  Bemn, 
"Livre8Foncier8,"1891. 
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I  329.  Usufruct. 

§  330.  Right  of  the  Beneficiary  over 
an  Ecclesiastical  Benefice. 

f  331.  Heal  Servitudes. 

§  332.  The  Same.  —  (I)  Natural  Servi- 
tudes. 

S  333.  The  Same.  —  (II)  Servitudes 
established  by  the  act  of  man. 


324.  Multiplicity  of  Rights  in  Land; 
Their  Relations  to  Feudal- 
ism and  Serfdom. 
{  325.  Leases  for  a  Long  and  a  Short 
Term. 

1326.  Free  Urban  Tenure. 
327.  Rmts  and  Charges,  or  Burdens 
on  Real  PropCTty. 
1 328.  Rights  of  Fra&tB. 


§  324.  MultlpUGity  of  Bights  in  Land;  Their  Belatioaui  to  Feu- 
diUim  mnd  Serfdom.  — The  system  of  land  ownership  was  for- 
merly complicated  by  a  great  nmnber  of  rights  in  land  and  burdens 
upon  landed  property.^  Some  of  them  were  Uke  a  cutting  down  of 
the  beneficial  ownership  which  belonged  to  the  copyholder  (leases 
for  a  long  and  a  short  term);  others  were  more  analogous  to  the 
domanial  rights  (rents);  certain  of  them  presented  themselves  as 
a  survival  or  an  imitation  of  collective  ownership  (rights  to  use 
the  woods  belonging  to  a  community,  or  woods  belonging  to  the 
lord);  some  of  them,  those  most  nearly  approaching  the  modem 
usufruct,  were  related  to  the  fonnation  of  the  family  (dower); 
many  of  them  were  merely  predial  servitudes;  finally,  the  pledge 
and  the  mortgage  served  as  a  protection  for  credit.^  This  con- 
fusion of  rights  upon  the  same  piece  of  land  gave  rise  to  difficulties 
and  litigation;  it  also  had  many  inconveniences  in  economic  order; 

1  Cf,  the  "ReaHasten"  of  the  German  law,  which  difiPer  very  little  from  our 
cbar^  upon  land,  and  the  nature  of  which  has  been  widely  discussed.  The 
English  law  is  a  masterpiece  of  construction,  with  its  learned  hierarchy  of 
estfl^  fmd  its  theory  of  uses.  Thus,  outside  of  hereditary  estates,  whether 
in  fee  simple  or  substituted  fee  (fee  tail)  over  free  tenements  (f reenolds)  we 
find:  (A)  estates  which  are  not  inheritable:  (a)  "pur  autre  vie,"  during  the 
life  of  athirdpartywhoiscaUed"oe8tuy  que  vie"  (if  the  tenant  died  before 
"  oestu)r  que  vie  the  first  comer  could  take  possession  of  the  property  just  as 
though  it  nad  been  without  an  owner,  unless  the  grant  had  been  made  en>ressly 
to  the  grantee  and  his  heirs);  (b)  for  life^  either  by  virtue  of  the  law  (dower, 
curtesy  of  Eng^d)  or  by  agreement  or  will  (settlement) ;  (B)  inferior  estates: 
(a)  for  a  term  Qong-term  lessee,  leases  from  year  to  year);  (b)  at  will;  (e)  by 
mere  tolerance.  Let  us  superimpose  uses,  and  let  us  place  alongside  of  them 
the  copyholds,  and  we  shall  succeed  in  understanding  that  the  English  jurists 
based  eveiytmng  upon  ^e  idea  that  no  one  can  have  an  absolute  right  of 
ownership  over  an  inmiovable.  As  to  the  term  of  years,  </.  PoUock  and  Mail' 
^  n,  105. 

,  *  Cf.  "Summa  Norm.,"  03,  7:  disseisin  of  lands,  pastures,  revenues  ("red* 
ditus'Oi  "faisanoes"  (charges  paid  by  farm  tenants)  and  services. 
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for  this  small-change  of  ownership  was  far  from  possessing  the  vir- 
tues of  the  latter.  Modem  legislation,  taking  this  experience  mto 
accomity  has  reduced  as  far  as  possible  the  number  of  real  ri^ts, 
following  the  example  of  the  Roman  law  in  this.  It  has  changed 
the  nature  of  many  of  them  in  order  to  make  them  come  within  the 
category  of  personal  rights  or  credits;  by  this  means  it  has  freed 
the  owner  from  encumbrances,  and  it  has  made  his  freedom  to  act 
more  absolute,  while  at  the  same  time  it  has  given  rather  a  wide 
range  to  the  individual's  will  and  particular  interests  in  the  uphold- 
ing of  obligations.  In  our  day  ownership  tends  unceasingly  to 
come  back  to  what  is  looked  upon  as  its  normal  state,  that  is  to 
say,  to  the  reuniting  in  the  same  hand  of  all  its  attributes,  "usas," 
"fructus,"  "abusus,"  with  their  very  fullest  e£Fects.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  normal  condition  of  ownership  in  the  old  law  was  the 
splitting  up  of  this  sheaf  and  the  subdivision  of  the  parcels  which 
had  been  drawn  from  it,  without  making  any  attempt  to  give 
them  the  cohesion  which  seems  so  natural  to  us.  To-day,  no  man 
thinks  himself  an  owner  unless  he  can  do  everything  he  pleases 
with  the  thing  owned;  in  the  olden  times  one  was  far  more  easily 
satisfied;  the  master  was  only  half  a  master. 

The  multiplicity  of  real,  rights  made  them  prejudicial;  their 
character  rendered  them  odious;  feudalism  and  servitude  had  put 
their  stamp  upon  many  of  them,  or,  at  least,  they  were  scarcely 
to  be  distinguished  from  feudal  rights;  they  carried  with  them,  as 
did  the  latter,  the  servitude  of  tJie  person  or  the  property,  the 
superiority  of  a  man  or  a  piece  of  land;  they  were  surrounded  with 
the.  same  proscription. 

§  325.  Leases  for  a  Long  and  a ShortTemi.^ — Reasonsof  apoliti- 
cal and  economic  nature  made  the  old  law  the  epoch  of  perpet- 
ual or  long-term  leases,^  and  in  this  method  of  cultivating  the 
soil  the  holder  is  in  a  position  bordering  on  that  of  an  owner. 
The  short-term  lease  itself,  which  was  not  often  met  with  till 
much  later,  produced  sometimes,  when  it  was  introduced  into  prac- 
tice, analogous  results;  the  temporary  tenant  was  treated  in  cer- 
tain Customs  like  a  perpetual  tenant.  Under  the  influence  of  the 
Roman  law,  the  ordinary  lease  ceased  to  confer  a  real  right  and 
degenerated  to  the  rank  of  a  simple  personal  relation;  by  an  op- 
posite phenomenon,  due  to  reasons  already  set  forth,  those  who 

1  "B.  Ch./'  VI,  2,  409:  Sahndi,  p.  422  (bibl.). 

*  **  BaiUer"  means  to  deliver,  to  give  up  to  (still  this  wide  meamng  in  cer- 
tain Romanic  dialects).  "  Amodiation''  means  a  letting  of  immovables,  farm 
rent  being  paid  "ad  modium,"  in  ''muids/'  in  produce. 
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held  by  means  of  inheritance  saw  their  right,  protected  and 
strengthened,  raise  itself  little  by  little  until  it  attained  the  rank 
of  true  ownership.   Thus  a  return  was  made  to  the  Roman  ideas. 

The  conflict  between  these  ideas  and  the  conception  of  the 
Customs  was  escpressed  by  means  of  two  contradictory  rules: 
''Sellmg  carries  with  it  letting"^  and  ''Buying  does  not  annul 
lettmg."'  This  last  rule  meant  that,  if  the  land  under  lease 
was  sold,  the  right  of  the  lessee  could  be  opposed  to  the  buyer, 
because  it  was  a  real  right;  thus  the  lease  was  not  annulled.  Ac- 
cording to  the  first  rule,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  holder  has  only 
a  personal  right  against  the  lessor,  the  buyer,  who  has  become 
the  owner  of  the  land  leased,  has  the  power  of  expelling  him;  the 
lease  is  annulled.  This  was  the  Roman  solution,  and  that  of  the 
court  practice  of  countries  of  written  law.*  Its  great  defect  was 
that  it  rendered  the  duration  of  leases  imcertain.  The  practice 
of  the  Customs  eliminated  it  by  spedal  clauses  in  the  contract 
of  sale;  by  virtue  of  these  clauises  the  buyer  undertook  to  up- 
hold the  lease;  the  CivU  Code,  in  Art.  1743,  merely  enacted  that 
these  clauses,  which  had  become  typical,  should  be  implied. 

Among  the  number  of  leases  which  are  to  be  distinguished  from 
feudal  tenures  (lease  of  a  fief,  lease  of  a  copyhold)  ^  are  to  be  ob- 
served the  long-term  lease,  the  lease  for  cash,  which  is  only  a  vari- 
ation of  the  former,^  and  the  lease  for  possession  at  will,  which  is 
peculiar  to  Brittany,  and  which  is  perhaps  of  servile  origin.  — 
Lonff-Term  LMies*  only  carried  with  them  a  transfer  of  the 
beneficial  ownership  when  they  were  perpetual;  ^  where  they  were 

}  Loytdf  472;  "Cod.  Just.,"  loc.^  9:  "Emtorem  necesse  non  est  stare  colono 
(nisi  ea  lege  emit)."  German  law:  "Kauf  bricht  Miethe."  Chaisemartin, 
P.  274;  Huber,  IV,  859, 3  (Neufchitel,  Switzerland) :  'Meath,  mairii^e  and  sale 
break  evmr  leasing";  Loyad  {contra  this);  "Ass.  de  J^nis.,"  ed.  S.,  II,  291; 
Potkier,  "Louag^no.  296:  "Gr.  Gout. '^p.  248. 

>  Chaiaemartin.  p.  273:  ^'Kauf  hebt  Miethe  nioht  anf."  We  do  not  know 
any  formula  in  French  which  corresponds  to  this  adage;  the  one  which  we 
give  in  the  text  is  only  a  translation. 

»  5errw,  "Inst.,"  HI,  25,  6. 

*  "Z.S.S.,  G.  A.,"  V,  69:  Hvber,  IV,  756  H  uq. 

*  Yiolld,  p.  660,  n.  2  ("Gout,  de  Poitou,"  1417);  Brud,  "Chartes  de 
Qimy,"  IL  ^  (in  968);  Marchegay.  "Gart.  du  Baa-Poitou,^'  p.  249;  H.  de 
Pantty,  "Gomp^.  de  Juges  de  Paix,"  1827,  p.  375;  MoMon,  "Exposd  de  la 
L%i8]at.  rurale."  1879,  p.  25;  Alau8,  "Theses  Eo.  Ghartres,"  1885,  p.  8; 
Gfindj  ibid,,  1899:  Lamprecht,  p.  196. 

*  ViciUt,  p.  660  (bibl.);  Ansdminua  de  Orto,  "Emphyt.."  ed.  Jaeobi,  1854. 
Of.  Monograph  in  "Tract.  Univ.  Juris,"  treatises  cited  By  SahnoU,  p.  424; 
latfM,  "Stu(fi  sop.  enfiteusi,"  1868;  Siobbe,  §  99;  Oiraud,  it,  219,  256. 
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made  for  many  years^  fifty,  ninety-nine  yearsi  one  or  several  lives, 
they  only  conferred  a  real  right,  which  was,  however,  very  much 
like  the  beneficial  ownership,  because  it  carried  with  it,  as  did  the 
latter,  the  power  to  change  the  ultimate  disposition  of  the  land, 
and  it  gave  rise  to  preferences,  to  the  lord's  due  and  sales,  and  to 
confiscation.^  .  The  Law  of  December  18,  1790,  reduced  the  dura- 
tion of  the  long-term  lease  to  ninety-nine  years  maximum;  and 
the  laws  of  the  9th  Messidor,  year  III,  and  the  11th  Brumairei 
year  VII,  classified  the  right  of  the  holder  of  a  long-term  lease  with 
that  of  the  usufructuary  among  property  capable  of  bang  mort- 
gaged. It  has  been  questioned  whether,  under  the  rule  of  the  Civil 
Code,  the  long-term  lease  was  recognized  by  the  law  together  with 
its  special  results,  more  especially  the  creation  of  a  real  right,  or 
whether  it  was  not  confused  with  the  ordinary  lease.  —  The  leiM 
for  possession  at  will  ^  had  two  peculiar  characteristics.  1st  It 
could  be  revoked  at  the  will  of  the  lessor,  like  leases  at  will,  which 
were  so  conunon  in  English  law;  the  analogy  with  copyholds,  the 
holder  of  which  can  be  freed  at  the  will  of  tiie  lord  of  the  manor, 
leads  one  to  think  that  these  were  a  transformation  of  servile 
tenures.  2d.  The  holder,  that  is  to  say,  the  tenant,  had  a  right, 
however,  to  buildings  and  things  on  the  surface  of  the  Aground; 
he  could  not  be  expelled  until  he  had  been  reimbursed  for  their 
value.  This  real  ri^t "  sui  generis  "  represented  for  him  an  indem- 
nity by  reason  of  the  improvements  made  on  the  land. 

§  326.  Free  Urban  Tenure,  which  was  sometimes  allodial  and 
sometimes  free  copyhold,  with  merely  the  burden  of  a  very  light 
rent,  can  be  likened  to  leases  for  a  long  term,  of  which  it  is  a  higher 
form.  Its  origin  is  a  problem  with  which  there  has  been  little 
concern  excepting  lately,  and  which  has  not  yet  been  entirely 
elucidated.'  Originally  there  were  seen  in  it  (Arnold)  a  trans- 
formation of  the  servile  or  domanial  tenure  (according  to  the 

''livellario"  has  the  ownership  of  the  profits  of  the  land,  but  has  no  right  to 
alienate  it.  —  MitUis,  **Z.  Gesch.  d.  Erbpacht  i.  Alt.,"  1901. 

^  Cf.  Argou,  III,  28:  there  exist  ve^  few  true  Ions-term  leases,  unless 
we  include  within  them  rents  on  land  which  cannot  be  bou^t  back  and 
which  contain  a  clause  that  the  taker  shall  be  hdd  to  make  improvements; 
but  in  such  a  case  bb  this  there  is  neither  forfeiture,  nor  preferencej  nor  lord's 
due,  nor  sales.  In  the  countries  of  written  law  the  long-tmn  lease  is  confused 
with  the  copvhold  (thus  it  has  a  feudal  character).  On  this  last  point  see: 
Chirumf  "Ddmembr.  de  la  Propr.,"  p.  49;  RoBcher^  "Boon.  Pot  nirale," 
p.  243. 

«  Henry,  "Et.  du  Dom.  Cong.,"  1894;  Law  of  Nov.  28,  1896. 

*  It  is  useless  to  bring  out  the  connection  which  eadsts  between  the  problem 
which  we  are  examining  in  the  text  and  the  more  general  question  oil  town 
franchises. 
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''Hofrecht");  ui  an  early  stage,  the  lord  alone  having  the 
ownership,  the  tenant  could  only  cede  it  back  to  him;  during  a 
second  period  the  lord  and  the  tenant  were  found  to  be  on  an 
equal  footing;  the  tenant  sold,  the  lord  gave  the  seisin  to  the 
vendee;  during  a  third  period  thp  tenant,  who  had  become  full 
owner,  no  longer  had  to  obtain  the  giving  of  seisin  from  the  lord; 
sEtill  better,  the  rent,  that  mark  of  servitude,  disappeared  in  its 
turn,  and  the  copyhold  became  a  freehold.  According  to  a  rather 
different  explanation,  it  has  been  maintained  that  the  holder  of  a 
piece  of  land  with  the  understanding  that  he  is  to  build  upon  it 
(and  this  supposition  is  the  most  common  in  towns),  gaining  the 
ownership  in  the  buildings  by  way  of  improvements,  in  the  end 
acquired  the  ownership  of  the  soil  itself.^ '  The  documents  over- 
throw both  of  these  opinions  and  make.it  dear  that  from  the  very 
beginmng  there  existed  in  towns  two  kinds  of  tenure,  the  do- 
manial  copyhold  and  the  free  tenure;  the  former  had  become  similar 
to  the  latter  in  the  course  of  time  (end  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
fourteenth  century).  Thus,  we  have  to  account  for  the  exbtence 
of  free  tenure  in  olden  times.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  do 
this  with  the  assistance  of  distinctions:  1st.  Between  ordinary 
holdings  and  those  of  the  Count,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  old  high 
Carolingian  functionary;  it  is  only  in  these  latter  that  free  tenure 
could  have  taken  place;  the  merchants  to  whom  it  was  granted 
paid  no  rent  to  the  Count,  excepting  the  amount  due  by  reason  of 
his  right  of  justice  and  not  because  he  was  owner.  2d.  Between  the 
lay  holdings  and  the  ecclesiastical  holdings,  in  which  case  evolu- 
tion would  have  taken  place  more  slowly.'  But  these  are  only 
matters  of  fact,  the  influence  of  which  has  not  decided  the  ques- 
tion. Any  lay  or  ecclesiastical  lord,  whether  he  were  a  count  or 
not,  might  have  been  led,  by  his  own  interests,  be  it  understood, 
to  grant  lands  which  were  unproductive,  even  without  reserving 
a  rent  (there  are  examples  of  this);  the  mere  presence  of  new  in- 
habitants on  his  land  ought  to  be  a  source  of  profit  to  him,  and  there 
were  to  be  found  lords  who  were  sagacious  enough  to  imderstand 
that  m  subjecting  thdr  lands  to  the  severity  of  domanial  cultiva- 
tion, by  mftlring  of  their  tenants  serfs  or  quasi-serfs,  they  only 
ended  in  driving  these  tenants  away  from  their  domains.  Thus 
there  were  seen  upon  the  foimding  of  boroughs  in  depopulated 
localities  grants  to  emigrants  of  a  privileged  area  for  the  build« 

^  This  ia  the  opmion  held  by  Gobbera  and  Jager. 

*  See  especially  DwrnartB  and  the  examples  toat  he  oitei, 
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ing  of  their  houses  ("bourgage,"  "bourgeoisie/**  "Freizins,"* 
"Freigut,"  etc.).  This  favor  was  granted,  not  only  to  merdiants 
upon  the  occasion  of  the  building  of  bazaars  and  markets,  but 
also  to  "hospites/' '  to  free  men  or  serfs  who  were  flemg  from 
their  lord  and  little  disposed  to  enter  into  the  bonds  of  servitude. 
The  Frankish  period  already  recognized  tenures  which  were  little 
removed  from  these  almost  free  lands,  namely,  the  tenure  at  will, 
especially  under  its  forms  of  "  precaria  data  "  or  "  remuneratoria."  * 
In  the  South  of  France,  at  least,  the  persistence  of  Roman 
ownership  must  have  contributed  to  the  ^ving  to  inhabitants 
of  towns  these  rights  which  were  elsewhere  only  attained  with 
difficulty. 

§  327.  Bents  and  Charges,  or  Burdens  on  Beal  Property.  — 
Personal  charges  and  servitudes  ^  to  which  cultivators  and  serfs 
were  bound  came  in  time  to  be  distinguished  from  real  burdens, 
such  as  rent,  revenues,  tithes,  tallage,  and  duty-service.  From 
personal  burdens  and  servitudes,  to  which  cultivators  and  serfs 
were  bound,  in  time  there  came  to  be  distingubhed  real  bur- 
dens such  as  quit-rents,  rents,  tithes,  tallage,  and  duty-service. 
These  burdens  were  no  longer  looked  upon  as  a  consequence  of 
the  personal  status  of  the  tenants,  because  the  latter  had 
become  free;  but  they  were  made  a  debt  owed  by  the  land, 
which  had  not  been  enfranchised  with  the  tenants.*  Who- 
ever holds  lands  is  subjected  to  the  services  with  which  those 
lands  are  encumbered.    But  it  depends  upon  him  whether  he  shall 

1  As  to  Norman  burgage,  d,  G^neatal.  op.  cU,;  Ddide,  "Rec.  des  Jug.  d« 
rEchiq.  "  no.  140:  "T.  A.  C.,  Norm.,"  6,  S:  8, 1  and  6;  II,  6;  "Summa,"  26, 2: 
(qf .  24;  29,  etc.,  "  N.  C,"  1583,  Arte.  138. 270, 331  et  aeq.,  454).  The  quality  of 
the  burgages  varied:  some  were  true  freeholds;  others,  and  these  were  the 
more  numerous,  were  only  bound  to  a  payment  of  rent  to  the  lord;  aD<L 
finally,  certain  of  them  were  held  liable  tor  the  aids  and  duty  services,  and 
were  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  the  ordinary  villein  tenures.  The  special 
rules  which  apply  to  burgage  in  private  law,  and  which  are  onl^  a  return  to 
the  common  law  of  the  Customs  of  the  remainder  of  France,  ooxisist  especially 
in  restrictions  over  the  repurchase  by  a  person  of  the  same  lineage,  in  the 
establishment  of  a  community  of  accjueste  made  in  burgage,  and,  finally,  in 
equal  partition  among  brothers  and  sisters. 

, '  RieUchd,  op,  cU.  (town  of  Erf\irt). 

*  As  to  guesto  ef.  Sie,  "Les  Claases  rurales,"  p.  63. 

*  LamprecfU  and  especially  Rietachelf  op.  cU. 

»  Heusler,  "Inst.,'^!!,  220;  Gross,  ''^Elecht  an  der  PfrQnde,"  1890  (</. 
'* N.  R.  H.,"  1890, 799) ;  Pasquier,  "  Inst.."  p.  287  Qikens  sooome  to  servitudes) ; 
Ceyssens,  "he  Dr.  de  Banality"  (''Bull.  Inst.  Arch.  Lidge,"  1896);  Rioujd, 
*"ni^,"<1899;  Schtrind,  "Reallastfrage"  ("Jahrb.  f.  Dogm.,^'  33,  1); 
Sie,  "Les  Classes  rurales,"  1901;  Huberj  TV,  771,  et  seq.  (texto);  Stobbe, 
SIOO. 

*  "Leg.  Longob.  Lud.  P.."  31  ("tributaria  terra");  Hvber,  IV,  771;  "Se^ 
vicium  qiiale  debebat  teira." 
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escape  them,  at  least  as  to  the  future,  by  yielding  them  or  by 
abandoning  them;^  there  were  various  difficulties  and  solutions 
on  the  subject  of  accrued  arrears.  In  case  the  land  was  divided 
up,  eadi  parcel  was  held  liable  for  the  entire  charge,  for  the  latter 
was  indivisible;  but  one  of  those  among  whom  the  land  had  been 
parceled,  for  example,  the  elder  of  the  sons  of  the  former  owner, 
habituaUy  rendered  the  service  for  all  ("portator")*  Dday  in 
the  payment  of  arrears  resulted  in  the  loss  of  the  land,  or  its  f  or- 
fdture,  sometimes  immediately,  sometimes  at  the  expiration  of  a 
certam  time  and  after  the  payment  of  a  fine.'  The  benefidary  of 
a  charge  on  real  property  coidd  alienate  his  right  as  though  it  had 
been  a  matter  of  the  ownership  of  the  land,  and  by  the  same 
means.'  These  rights  and  charges  tended  to  disappear,  or,  at 
least,  to  be  changed  into  merely  personal  rights.^ 

§  328.  Bights  off  ProAti,  whidi  were  especially  applied  to  woods 
and  forests,  belonged  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  village,  a  hamlet,  or 
a  parish  collectively.  The  condition  ordinarily  required  to  give 
rise  to  this  right  consisted  of  having  a  separate  home  in  the 
locality;  a  stranger  who  became  established  there  could  not 
daim  it,  as  a  general  thing,  excepting  upon  condition  of  obtaimng 
an  express  grant  from  the  inhabitants,  or  of  becoming  a  member, 
for  example,  as  a  son-in-law,  of  one  of  the  families  which  had  been 
domiciled  there  for  a  long  time.^  The  object  of  these  rights  varied 
greatly.  One  can  dte  as  the  most  oonmion  objects:  ''estovers,''  or 
the  right  to  take  wood  for  fires;  *  ''marrenage,"  or  the  right  to  take 
wood  for  building  purposes,^  which  was  not  so  common;  ''pan- 
nage," or  pasture,  which  was  the  right  to  pasture  domestic  anir 
nuds;  ^  "  acoming,"  which  was  the  right  to  turn  pigs  loose  in  the 

^  Beawmnair,  24,  7  e<  «eg.;  "Ck>ut.  Not.,"  70,  96,  07,  171;  Demarta,  183; 
"Gr.  Cout.,"  p.  317.    C/.  De  Luea,  "De  Cens.,"  18. 

*  Beaumanair,  24,  19  €t  sea.;  "L.  d.  Droix,"  no.  391. 
»  "Senlis,"  275;  "ValoiB,'^189. 

*  Difficulties  and  controversy  in  the  juridical  analsnsis  of  these  rights.  De 
Luca  had  already  seen  in  them  nothing  but  obligations,  Covarruvias  and 
Carpsov  mortgage  debts,  etc.  The  legal  historian  only  sees  in  these  theories 
BUooeBsive  expressions  of  a  vaiying  economic  and  political  condition. 

'  Beaumawrir,  loe,  cU.  The  "(>>utume  de  Beauvaisis.'^  which  was  opposed 
to  freeholds,  required  that  a  rent  should  be  paid  to  the  lord  for  rights  of  user 
in  forests;  tne  lattv  had  to  be  established  by  a  seigniorial  chart  confirmed  by 
the  sovereign,  when  they  resulted  in  "essil''  (devastation). 

'  BeatananoiTf  24,  17.  Cf,  after  the  Prankish  period  tne  rights  which  were 
^ed  ''li^iaritia,"  "focagium,"  ''silvaticum,"  etc.  Du  Cange,  see  ''Talh  et 
Dath"  (B6im).  The  rent  due  to  the  lord  gcaierally  bean  the  same  name  as 
the  right  of  user. 

'  ''Materiamen,"  stave-wood;  see  Du  Cange. 

*  "Olim,''  Index.    See  ''Pasnagium,''  ''Usagia";  Du  Cangt^  Bagueau,  see 
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oak  groves  during  the  acorn  season.^  As  long  as  woods  and  forests 
covered  a  large  part  of  the  soil  of  France,  the  indulgence  m  these 
rights  could  be  tolerated;  but  in  proportion  as  clearings  reduced 
the  wooded  tracts,  and  these  dearings  underwent  a  r^ular  de- 
velopnient,  these  Customs  of  forestry  had  to  be  restrained.'  Fu> 
thermore,  it  was  unavoidable  that  they  should  all  disappear,  as  is 
the  case  at  the  present  time. 

§  329.  ITsufniot.  —  From  the  time  of  the  Frankiah  period  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  meet  with  estates  consisting  in  the  enjoyment 
of  land  for  life,  which,  according  to  the  Roman  classification,  can 
scarcely  be  ranged  anywhere  but  tmder  the  title  of  usufruct,  al- 
though they  may  be  far  from  b^ng  subject  to  the  same  regulations. 
The  beneficiary,  the  tenant  at  will,  have  an  enjoyment  which  is 
for  life  or  temporary.  But  what  a  difference  there  is  between  them 
and  the  Roman  usufructuary  I  They  are  already  hoping  for  an 
estate  which  is  capable  of  being  inherited,  that  is  to  say,  for  full 
ownership.  The  dower  rights  of  the  widow  become  very  like  the 
usufruct.  The  ''mundoaldus"  is  rather  an  owner  than  a  usu- 
fructuary of  the  possessions  of  his  ward.  This  kind  of  enjoyment 
of  land  seems  a  little  like  ownership  for  life.  It  makes  one  think 
of  the  rights  of  the  party  who  is  charged  with  a  trust-entail. 

This  idea  has  almost  entirely  disappeared  from  the  Customary 
law,'  bang  destined  to  give  way  to  the  Roman  theory  of  usufruct, 
which  is  a  more  dever  one,^  but  which  is  so  wdl  known  that  it 
would  be  useless  to  deal  with  it  here.^  Let  us  simply  notice  what 

"Pexe,"  "Dent"  and  "Jasilha"  (to  let  his  flocks  sleep,  'Macero/'  upon  the 
land,  and  let  them  rest  there  two  nights:  B6am);  Qiraud,  IT,  14.  Qf.  B»  CM- 
fcmcr,"  Exdcut.  Test »"  274,  330,  378. 

1  Du  Cange^  see  ''£!sca'';  Lamprecht,  p.  119. 

*  Loysdf  250:  "  No  one  can  have  a  right  of  user  in  the  lord's  domain  of  an- 
other without  title,  or  without  paying  a  rent  for  a  sufficient  time  to  acquire 
it  by  prescnption,  or  if  he  have  tmmemorial  possession." 

»  P.  de  Foniaineay  21,  46;  "Jostioe,"  pp.  137,  144:  "Gr.  Cout.,"  p.  1S5  d 
seq,;  ''Anjou"  ed.  BeatUempa^Beaupri.  Table,  see  "  Usufruit";  Masuer,  XIII; 
BaiUariCy  I,  66;  Pasquier,  ''^Inst.,"  p.  273. 

«  Gaiwinua,  ''De  Usuf.,"  1630,  1676. 


Dig.,  33,  2,  68,  "pr.";  Poihiery  ibid,,  203;  DeniaaH,  see  "Pniits,"  IX,  3,  3 
(acquired  by  the  usufructuaiy  taking  into  consideration  the  state  of  the  har- 
vest); PovUainrDujMxrc,  "Principes,"  III,  p.  200  (day  by  day,  in  Brittany:  H., 
Qvii  Code).  —  Mmes  and  quarries.  Poihier,  196;  Argau,  II,  7;  Civil  Code, 
698.  —  The  mere  owner  keeps  up  the  house  (the  main  walls,  etc.),  the  usu- 
fruotuarjr  the  rest  (partition  walls,  etc.).    The  latter  has  no  right  to  be  paid 
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great  legal  importance  the  usufruct  had.  Later  on  we  will  deal 
with  the  principal  cases  in  wliich  it  b  recognized;  for  example, 
the  case  of  dower. 

§330.  BIfht  of  the  Beneftdaiy  over  an  Xoeleiiaitlcal  Bene* 
Hoe.  —  The  holder  of  an  ecdeaiastical  benefice  has  over  the  prop- 
erty which  is  comprised  therein  a  '^  jus  in  re"  which  allows  him  to 
take  the  profits  therefrom,  so  as  to  be  able  to  fulfill  the  office 
which  is  entrusted  to  him;  this  right  is  a  sort  of  life  estate  or  usu« 
fhict,  having  peculiarities  which  relate  to  the  nature  of  ecclesi- 
astical possesions;  ^  in  order  to  enforce  this  right,  the  beneficiary 
may  make  use  of  the  action  for  real  property  and  the  action  for 
possession.'  The  acquisition  of  benefices  passed  through  various 
phases:  the  beneficiary  was  not  always  appointed  by  his  eccle- 
siastical superior;  he  was  often  chosen  by  a  lay  or  ecdesiasticat 
patron,  and,  compared  with  being  chosen  by  the  latter,  the  inter- 
vention of  the  ecclesiastical  superior  was  of  little  importancoi 
because  this  could  only  be  exercised  to  confirm  a  candidate  who 
was  chosen  by  a  patron.  From  the  choice  by  the  patron  there 
resulted  first  of  all  acquiremait  of  the  benefices  (^'beneficium 
affectum'');  neither  the  patron  nor  the  ecclesiastical  supmor  were 
authorized  to  deprive  the  beneficiary  of  his  right  (''variare  non 
possunt");  he  was  in  the  same  situation  as  an  owner  who  had 
not  yet  taken  possession.  In  proportion  as  the  part  played  by  the 
ecclesiastical  authority  increased,  to  the  detriment  of  that  played 
by  the  patron,  legal  theory  found  difficulty  in  defining  the  right 
of  the  beneficiary  who  had  been  appointed,  but  upon  whom  the 
benefice  had  not  yet  been  conferred  by  his  superior;  the  benefi- 
dary  did  not  have  the  actual  exercise  of  his  right,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  benefice  had  been  set  apart  for  him  in  such  a  way 
that  it  could  not  be  conferred  on  anybody  else.  The  canonists 
dedared  that  this  beneficiary  did  not  have  any  ''jus  in  re"  before 
the  bestowal;  but,  as  he  had  something  better  than  a  personal 

fdture  for  abuse  of  enjojanent  makes  its  appearance  in  our  old  law  especially 
with  regard  to  dower. 

^  The  beneficiary  has  been  compared  to  a  vassal,  the  holcler  of  a  long-term 
jett^the  UBufructuary,  etc.;  all  these  oompariaons  err  in  some  direction.  The 
benefioe  is  an  endowment  connected  with  an  ecclesiastical  function;  from  this 
there  result  special  characteristics.  Cf,  ''Summa"  by  Huguccio  (in  1187). 
on  GniMan,  c,  13,  0.,  12^  q.  1:  clericals  can  only  dispose  of  profits  collected 
'%  usus  domestioos  et  m  causae  pietatis";  they  have  no  rignt  to  dispose  of 
than  by  will.  This  is  not  the  same  in  the  case  of  an  ordinaiy  usufructuaiy. 
This  point  of  discipline  was  modified  towards  the  fifteenth  centmry:  Dig.  a, 
3, 22,  2.  4;  VI,  3,  3,  1;  "Ckmc.  Trid.,"  s.  22,  o.  3  «f  9eq.,  23,  c.  1  (authority 
of  St.  Thomas). 

*  See  as  to  the  possession  of  benefices:  CTroMmon,  pp.  199,  203,  etc 
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right,  they  recognized  the  fact  that  he  had  a  ''jus  ad  rem";  ^  this 
was  a  forfeiture  for  him,  pending  the  time  when,  as  in  our  day, 
wherever  there  remain  vestiges  of  the  ecclesiastical  patronage,  the 
ecclesiastical  authority  should  take  upon  itself  the  power  of  re- 
fusing the  canonical  installment  of  the  candidate  who  had  been 
designated  to  it  or  else  only  authorize,  at  any  rate,  an  application 
of  an  administrative  nature.'    The  canonical  theory  which  we  have 
mentioned  corresponds  to  a  stage  of  transition  in  die  history  of  pe> 
ligious  functions.    This  stage  furnished  Jacques  de  Revigny  with 
the  idea  of  ^ving  a'' jus  ad  rem"  to  the  va^al  who  had  received 
symbolical  investiture,  but  not  physical  delivery.    The  civil  jurists, 
in  thar  turn,  applied  it  in  various  ways,  for  example,  to  give  a 
''jus  ad  rem"  to  the  purchaser  who  had  not  yet  taken  delivery  of 
the  thing  sold;  in  the  end  this  right  degenerated  into  a  mere  daim. 
§  331.  Real  SerrttudM.  —  Rights  established  over  an  inherit- 
ance or  aervieni  ieneTnerU  for  the  benefit  of  another  or  dominant 
tenemeni,  —  such  is  the  Roman  conception  of  predial  servitudes, 
they  are  so  inherent  ih  the  land  that  they  are  often  spoken  of  as 
" attributes  of  the  land";  also,  they  could  no  more  impose  the  obli- 
gation of  performance  upon  the  owner  of  the  servient  tenement 
than  they  could  be  established  dimply  for  the  personal  oonvenienee 
of  the  incumbent.    They  seem  like  restrictions  on  the  ri^t  of 
ownership,  and  therefore  like  exceptions  which  ought  to  be  limited. 
Our  old  authors,  going  back  to  the  Roman  tradition,  formulated 
this  conception  in  the  following  terms:  "By  the  law  of  nature, 
every  inheritance  is  free  and  exempt  from  servitudes."'  As  is 
ordinarily  the  case,  when  they  refer  to  natural  law,  facts  belie 
their  assertions.    The  Customary  law  admits  the  existence  <rf  so 
large  a  number  of  legal  servitudes  which  are  based  upon  old  usages 
and  an  old  organization  of  ownership,  that  it  would  be  nearer  the 

t  Innocent  IV  contrasts  the  "concessio  episoopi''  from  which  there  resultB 
for  the  beneficiary  the  "jus  in  re"  and  '' dominium "  or  "quad  dominium" 
with  the 
petendi 
by  an  * 

2,  9;  1,  3,  19,  38;  \  30.  6,  etc.  '(about  1245).  By  this  means' alone  dfoee  the 
bestowal  transmit  the  ''jus  in  re"  ("sine  traditione  rei  vel  presencia");  the 
installation  which  follows  giyes  the  risht  of  retaining.  ''Archidiaoonus" 
(Ouido  de  Bayno)^  the  teacher  of  Jean  drAndri,  is  perhaps  the  first  canontst 
who  has  made  use  of  the  expression  ''jus  ad  rem."  As  to  the  evolu^on  of  the 
canonic  theories  and  the  effects  of  the  ''jus  in  re"  and  the  "jus  ad  rem"  </. 
Oroeemann^  p.  169  ei  eeq, 

'  As  to  this  changing  of  a  private  ri|^t  into  an  administrative  rig^t,  (f. 
Qroeeman^  p.  274.  Tne  oeneficiaries  of  former  times  may  be  likened  to  pd>bc 
functionaries  Tsalable  offices). 

•  Lcdwe,  1/2. 
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truth  to  say  '^Eveiy  inheritance  is  burdened  with  servitudes;  the 
freedom  of  a  piece  of  land  is  an  accident/'  According  to  this  right; 
nothing  stands  in  the  way  of  the  creation  of  a  predial  servitude 
for  the  benefit  or  the  convenience  of  a  person  (e«  g.,  right  of  pastur- 
age belonging  to  a  corporation  of  butchers) ;  nor  does  anything 
prevent  its  existing  ''in  fadendo/'  that  is  to  say,  its  compelling  the 
owner  of  the  servient  tenement  to  carry  out  certain  acts  (for  ex- 
ample, keep  a  way  in  good  condition).  The  feudal  rights  here 
furnish  a  l^al  type  opposed  to  that  of  the  Roman  law;  it  is 
sufficient  in  proof  of  this  to  recall  certain  real  duty-services,  or, 
agam,  the  right  of  the  lords  to  demand  that  their  tenants  come 
at  night  and  thrash  the  ponds  in  order  to  prevent  the  frogs  from 
disturbing  thdir  slumbers  (a  right  whose  existence  is  disputed).^ 
Serfdom,  personal  and  real  servitudes,  rights  over  land,  and  feudal 
rights,  are  not  very  readily  distinguished  in  the  minds  of  our  old 
jurisconsults.  The  memory  of  those  old  services  abolished  by  the 
Revolution  still  dung  to  the  framers  of  the  Civil  Code  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  thought  themselves  obliged  to  lessen  the 
bad  impression  produced  by  the  word  '' servitude"  by  joining 
thereto  the  tenn  "real  services,"  which  was  one  of  ^cplanation, 
and  which  was  less  compromising  (Civil  Code,  526). 

As  we  have  discussed  feudal  rights  elsewhere,  we  will  only  deal 
with  predial  servitudes  in  the  Roman  sense,  that  is  to  say,  which 
imply  the  subjection  of  one  piece  of  land  to  another.*  Our  old 
authors  borrowed  ahnost  everything  on  this  point  from  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Roman  jurists,  which  had  predominated  in  the  end.' 
Disputes  with  relation  to  these  servitudes  were  dedded  after  an 
inspection  of  the  locality  by  experts  or  juries  charged  with  mak- 
ing a  report.  They  were  named  by  orders  of  the  judge  in  the 
presence  of  the  parties.  The  latter  had  the  right  to  offer  opposi- 
tion, that  is  to  say,  to  require  a  revision  or  a  substitution  in  this 
]ury.  Smce  the  reformation  of  the  Custom  of  Paris  in  1580  (Art. 

184)  it  b  only  the  judge  who  can  order  a  wider  scope  of  informa-^ 

tion  to  be  obtained.^ 


«  MichdeL  "Orig.,"  p.  253;  GHmm.  "R.  A  "  p.  366. 
'  As  to  relatioiifl  of  vicini«e,  i^.  Orimm,  <'R.  A./'  p.  500. 


11;  Ifcuuer,  XXXIX:  Bouiaric,  U,  17, 18; ''  Confer,  des  Coutumes  de  Gu^noiB/' 
U)  d;  Loutdf  2,  ZiUHammeau,  III,  411  ei,  aeq.;  Lamoignon,  "Arr.,  t.  des 
Sffv.  IV6v5t  de  la  Jan^,"  I,  358;  Argou,  II,  7,  etc. 

*  As  to  these  juries,  qf.  "Cout.  Not.  du  ChAt.,"  75;  "Gr.  Gout.,"  2,  39' 
(P'361};  ''A. G.,  d'Anjou," ed;  BemdimpB^Bet^pr^,  1, 145;  U,  160,  etc.,^"Pari4» 
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§  332.  The  Same.  —  Certain  servitudes  are  natural  and  tofal, 
others  established  by  the  act  of  man.  (I)  Natwtci  SenUudes. 
The  former  are,  as  it  were,  an  integral  part  cl  the  system  of  land 
ownership.  I  am  not  hare  speaking  of  those  which  are  almost  un- 
avoidable, such  as  the  obligation  of  the  owner  of  a  lower  piece  of 
land  to  reoove  the  water  which  naturally  percolates  from  the  higher 
piece  of  land,  but  of  those  which  are  less  necessary,  rather  legal  than 
natural,  and  which  vary  a  great  deal  with  local  usage  and  the  state 
of  agriculture.  The  barbarian  laws,  and  especially  the  Visigothic 
laws,  thus  give  passers-by  the  right  to  setde  themselves  for  two 
days  upon  pastures  by  the  roadside,  to  pasture  their  domestic 
animals  thereupon  and  to  cut  the  branches  of  trees.  Much  later 
on,  Loysel  still  sets  up  the  rights  of  the  passeivby,  which  are  very 
much  lessened  in  his  time,  in  the  gibe,  '"Everything  which  comes 
to  the  hedge  is  plunder"  (282).^  At  the  time  when  these  primi- 
tive Customs  have  disappeared  there  are  to  be  distinguished:' 
1st,  senitudea  qf  public  utiUty  (stepping-stones,  towpath,  etc);' 
2d,  servitudea  cf  prvxxte  mterests  (ladder  space,^  ^invetison,"  ^  the 
right  of  way  over  an  enclosure,^  etc.) ;  3d,  obligati<»is  imposed  by 
police  regulations  (Customary),distance  to  be  kept  in  planting  trees/ 

A.  a,"  79:  "N.  C,"  184:  Lawrihre,  on  186  "Paris":  Ouyoiy  see  "Exp»t,"  "Bap- 
port/'  "Visite,"  etc,;  Ferrihre,  see  "Experts";  Edicts  of  May,  1690:  experts 
appointed  to  hold  office  as  such:  "Ord."  of  Apr.,  1667;  Edict  of  Fd>.,  1554; 
June^  1575;  May,  1689,  etc.  Vol.  IX  of  the  "Cout.  de  Paris"  has  as  its 
nibnc:  "Concerning  Servitudes  and  Reports  of  Juries." 

»  "Deutr.,"  xxiii;  "Wis.,"  8,  4, 26  e<  wg.;  2,  8,  etc.;  "Roth.,"  358;  Dahn, 
"Westg.  Stud.,"  p.  96;  MicheUL  ''Orig.,"  pp.  Ill,  411;  Grimm,  "R.  A.,"  107, 
554.  —  The  "Gout,  de  Nivem.,"  "Champarts,"  1,  allowed  each  one  to  labor 
upon  the  land  of  another,  provided  that  the  owner  did  not  forbid  it  Cf. 
Faumd,  "  Voisin,"  see  "Terres  Abandonees." 

*  Various  servitudes  in  the  Customs,  and  sometimes  the  same  servitudes 
under  different  names.  "Etnal"  or  dnunage  in  the  "Franohes  Montagnes." 
For  Flanders  see  BritZf  p.  631.  As  to  the  lawful  servitude  of  aoqueduct  (irri- 
gation of  lands)  details  in  PertUe,  {  144  (it  existed  in  Italy  in  the  eighth 
century;  numerous  provisions  in  uie  Italian  statutes);  {  l&  (other  lawful 
servitudes). 


eiaeq. 

p.  89. 

*  Right  of  placing  a  ladder  upon  the  land  of  one's  neighbor  and  of  occupy- 
ing the  necessary  space  for  turning  the  ladder  when  one  had  to  repair  or 
construct  a  builoing.  —  ChaimmarHn,  "Ph>v.,"  p.  171,  "Pflugreoht,"  space 
sufficient  for  the  turning  of  a  cart,  etc. 

*  An  obligation  to  leave  a  space  of  five  feet  (South)  between  the  noghbor- 
ing  house  and  that  which  one  was  building.    Cf.  "anmitus"  at  Rome. 

*  Beaumanair,  43,  45;  "Jostice,"  p.  142;  Loysel,  2,  8,  16;  Grimm,  p.  653. 
C/.  Dig.,  2,  7,  12;  Pcr«te,  §  145. 

.    ^  Cf.  Loyad,  266;  "Cout.  Not.,"  107;  "Paris,"  187. 
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for  the  establishment  of  cesspools,  etc/  flow  of  refuse  water 
and  rain  water;  4th,  cases  of  compulsory  joint  ownership,  sudi 
83  party  ownership  or  ownership  by  agreement,  like  the  owner* 
ship  of  the  separate  stories  of  a  house,  and  the  relations  which 
spring  therefrom  between  the  joint  owners;  even  obligations  ot 
endoaing  and  keeping  within  boundaries*  have  a  place  among 
servitudes. 

In  the  North,  where  houses  were  contiguous  and  not  separated 
from  one  another  or  isolated  C'insuke")^  &9  was  often  the  case  in 
the  South,  if  one  owner  built  up  to  the  edge  ci  his  land,  he  could 
not  prevent  his  wall  from  becoming  party  property  owned  by  him« 
self  and  his  ndghbor  if  the  latter  should  decide  to  build  at  the 
same  spot; '  in  order  to  acquire  the  party  ownership,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  pay  the  price  of  hdf  of  the  wall  and  half  of  the  land  upon 
which  it  was  erected;  thus  there  had  been  recogoiaed  a  veritable 
dispossession  because  of  private  utility.  The  system  of  the  party 
wall  is  a  ^stem  of  compulsory  joint  ownership  whose  details,  as 
well  as  those  relative  to  servitudes  of  light,^  are  to  be  found  in  a 
number  of  the  Customs,  and  especially  in  the  Custom  of  Paris. 
The  Customs  also  admit  the  party  ownership  of  hedges  and 
ditches. 

§  333.  The  Same.  —  (II)  Servitudes  established  by  the  act  of  man 
are  the  result  of  judgments  (on  the  occasion  of  a  partition)  ^  and 
even,  according  to  some  opinions,  of  decrees,*  of  contracts,^  of  wills, 

»  "Gr.  Cout.,"  p.  367;  "Cout.  Not.,"  nos.  173,  272. 

*  Compulsory  encloeuie:  Loysd,  2,  35:  Michdet,  "Orig^"  87,  102;  GHmm^ 
''R.  A.,"  543;  P.  de  FarUainBS,  21,  66;  "Jostioe,"  p.  142;  Beaumanair,  30,  27: 
43, 45;  "Gout.  d'Anjou,"  ed.  BeatUemps-Beaupri,  II,  1S4;  "Et.  de  St.  Louis,'' 
1, 136:  Bautarie,  p.  211,  etc.;  De  Ribbe,  *'8oc,  ProTeD^.,"  1898,  p.  185;  Loydf 
255:  ''boundaries  are  set  by  authority  of  law." 

»  Beavmanair,  24, 22;  "Or.  Gout.,''  2,  38  (p.  365);  "Gout.  Not.,"  8,  77, 156, 
173,  272:  "Const,  du  ChAt.,"  i  49:  ''Paris,"  192  el  ee^.;  "Ass.  de  J6rus.,'' 
"C.  des  B.,"  ch.  150;  Loved,  283:  "In  towns  every  wall  is  a  party  wall  unless 
the  contrary  is  evident."  "Anjou,"  ed.  BeatUempe-Beauprif  IV,  11;  BriU^ 
p.  634;  PerlUe,  |  144. 

*  Grennger,  "De  8ervit.  Luminum,"  1819;  BHta,  p.  644;  Perttfe,  §  144. 
'  C/.  "adjudicatio"  in  Roman  law. 

*  A  servitude  comes  into  existence  by  means  of  a  distraint  upon  land:  the 
owner  of  the  servient  tenement  offers  no  opposition;  the  judgment  creditor 
bftB  a  right  to  exercise  the  servitude:  La  Tnatmuueikre,  on  "Berry."  2,  1; 
Camui/joia  "Paris."  186.  According  to  Lamoignon,  "  Arr.,  t.  des  Servit.,"  Art.  3, 
he  only  has  a  rignt  to  gain  it  by  the  prescription  of  ten  or  twenty  years:  Per- 
riht.  on  "Paris,"  1,  8.  A  great  number  of  jurisconsults  rejected  Both  of  these 
opinions:  Gougel,  "Tr.  dee  Crito,"  2,  4,  130. 

^  As  to  the  intervention  of  the  lord  and  the  Customs  of  public  nams,  qf. 
"Pariy,"  216:  "Orleans,"  227;  "Gr.  Gout.,"  2,  38;  Desffodete,  on  216  "Paris." 
Itomounum,  "Anr.,"  op,  cU,:  it  is  useless  to  specify  visiJble  servitudes.  Cf, 
OM  Code,  694.  The  compulsory  decree  cleared  off  all  hidden  servitudes, 
but  not  visible  ones:  Edict  of  1551,  Art.  12;  Chuget,  "Crimes,"  p.  442. 
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of  intention  on  the  part  of  the  father  of  the  family,  or  of  prescript 
tion.  —  Intention  on  the  part  of  the  father  of  the  family.^  The 
court  practice  of  countries  of  written  law  did  not,  any  more  than 
did  the  Roman  law,'  admit  on  principle  this  method  of  creating 
servitudes.'  It  was  afraid  of  increasing  them  beyond  measure;  for 
this  mode  of  creating  servitudes  it  was  sufficient  if  the  owner  of 
two  pieces  of  land  made  use  of  one  for  the  benefit  of  the  other; 
the  day  when,  foUowing  a  sale  or  a  partition,  the  two  pieces  of 
land  had  different  owners,  this  state  of  affairs  became  transf onned 
into  a  servitude  by  law.  The  Customary  law,  however,  recognized 
them;  doubtless  from  the  very  diaracter  of  the  ownership  of 
real  property  it  had  difficulty  in  freeing  itself  from  its  collec- 
tive forms.  In  the  old  Custom  of  Paris,  Art  91,  ^conferring 
and  appointment  by  the  father  of  the  family  are  equal  to  a 
deed."  ^  Such  is  still  the  rule  of  many  of  the  Customs;  ^  some  of 
them  restrict  it  to  the  case  of  partition.^  But  at  the  time  of  the 
reformation  of  the  Custom  of  Paris,  Art  216,  it  was  Specified 
that  appointment  by  the  father  of  the  family  would  not  be  equiva- 
lent to  a  deed  unless  it  should  be  proved  in  writing.^  Thiswould 
have  meant  doing  away  with  this  method  of  the  establishment  d 
servitudes,  if  the  texts  had  been  strictiy  interpreted,  as  certain 
people  wished  them  to  be.  Tradition  was  suffidentiy  strong  to 
uphold  this  method;  they  limited  it  to  the  forbidding  of  proof  by 
means  of  witnesses  when  one  of  the  pieces  of  land  had  served  for 
the  benefit  of  the  other  where  both  had  a  common  owner;  a  written 
proof  was  demanded  (for  example,  the  receipts  of  workmex  who 
had  constructed  a  sewer).  Even  with  this  interpretation  the  Cus- 
tomary law  drew  nearer  the  Roman  law,  and  the  appointment  bythe 
father  of  the  family  lost  some  of  the  extent  of  its  application.^  — 
Preaeription**  The  old  law  was  very  much  split  up  upon  the  ques- 

1  Laiaure,  3, 9  and  10;  Guyol,  see  "Serv  ''  17  and  18;  FiSaTuef,  ''R. h.  Dr./' 
V,  197;  Machdcard,  "Ezamen  critique  des  I>i8tmctioiiB  admiaeB  en  oe  qui  oonc. 
lea  Serv.  Pr^diales/'  p.  122. 

*  Machdard,  op.  at,;  Dig.,  8,  3,  31;  8,  4,  7, 10;  33,  3, 1. 
Serres,  ''Inst.."  II,  3  U>-  1^);  cwUra:  Jtdien,  "£3^.,"  p.  154. 
"Cout.  Not./'  80,  108,  174;  *^Gr.  Cout.,"  p.  359. 
"Etampes,"  73:  ''Mdun,"  189;  ''Reims/'  350,  etc. 
"Touraine,"  212;  "Norm.,"  609. 


family  onl^  applied  to  visible  servitudes.    And,  moreover,  tiiere  is  not  a  veiy 

clear  distmction  made  between  their  being  visible  ana  bdng  continuous: 

Lalaure,  I,  1,  and  II,  2;  Guuot.  see  "Serv.,"  noe.  7  and  8  (visible  and  hidden). 

•  ITArgerUri,  on  "Bret.,'^  271;  Fertile,  on'Tim,"  186;  Poikier,  "Pmer.," 
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tion  of  the  acquiring  of  servitudes  by  means  of  prescription.  It 
seems  that  in  early  times  this  method  was  looked  upon  with  favor 
because  servitudes  were  like  the  residue  of  a  system  of  collective 
ownership.^  Reaction  in  the  direction  of  individual  ownership  led 
to  the  principle  of  the  Custom  of  Paris,  Art.  186:^  ''no  servi- 
tude can  exist  without  a  deed."  '  However,  there  still  had  to  be  a 
struggle  against  immemorial  possession,  which  resisted  being  pro- 
scribed, and  which  in  certain  Customs  succeeded  in  being  main- 
tained.^ The  new  rule  had  great  practical  advantages:  it  cut  short 
many  suits  based  on  the  existence  of  servitudes.  The  Civil  Code, 
adopting  an  intermediate  system,  the  elements  of  which  were 
furnished  it  by  the  court  practice  of  the  countries  of  written  law,^ 
admits  of  prescription,  but  only  for  servitudes  which  are  contin- 
uous and  apparent.*  The  extinction  of  servitudes  by  tum^user  of 
thirty  days,  which  had  been  borrowed  from  the  Roman  law,  was 
generally  accepted.^ 

iio.286;(7icyo<,8ee"Serv.,"22.  Full  details  in  LoZatire,  I,  II,  III.  As  to  toler- 
ation, cf.  the  Gennan  proverb:  "Friendship  and  good  ^nll  do  not  create  any 


poaseaBion  ot  ten  or  twenty  years,  ot  tmrty  or  tony  years,  etc.    "  Anois,"  /z; 
''Auvergne,"  17,  1;  "Chilons,"  144,  etc.    See;  ^' Conference  de  Gu^ois"; 
lyArgeatrS,  on  271  "Bret.,"  see  "Sans  Titre,"  no.  10;  Dunod,  p.  3,  ch.  6; 
PoUder,  "Pees.  "  no.  90. 
*  It  is  already  found  to  be  formulated  in  the  fourteenth  century:  "Cout. 


Dunundin,  on230  "Blois";  Co^iOe,  on  "Niv.,"  10, 2;  Ferritre,  on  "Paris/', 
186.   C/.  Civil  Code,  242. 

*  Ante,  i  288;  Loy««l,  299. 
»5errM,  "Inst.,"II,  3. 

•  Dig.,  8,  2,  28  (Pairf).    Cf,Machelard,op,eU. 
'  Domat,  1,  12,  6,  5;  Pothier,  on  "Orl.,"  XUI. 
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[Chap,  n 


Topic  8.    Restrictions  upon  the  Freedom  of  Alienahnq 

Inter  Vivos.  —  Repurchasino 


1 334.  The  Freedom  of  Grant  "Inter 
Vivofl." 

i335.  Repurchase. 
336.  Disadvantages  of  Reparchases 
and  Their  Suppression. 
S  337.  The  Repurchases  of  the  CSvil 
Code  and  Actions  of  Subro- 
gation. 
S  338.  The  Repurchasing  by  a  Person 
of  the  Same  Lineage. 
330.  The  Consent  of  the  Relativea. 

340.  Offer  to  the  Next  of  Kin. 

341.  Repurchase. 


§  842.  Conditions  of  the  Repurcbuae. 

(I)  Property  Subject  to  the 

Repurcnase. 
S  343.  Hie  Same.^(n)  Acts  which 

gLYe  Rise  to  the  Repurchase. 

5344.  The  Same.  ~  (III)  Who  has  the 

Right  to  the  Repurchase? 

5345.  The&me.^IV)  Against  whom 

was  the  Repurchase  allowed? 
S  846.  The  Same.^  (V)  The  Repui^ 
chase  of  **luk  funds." 

i347.  Procedure. 
348.  Effects  of  the  Repurdiase. 


§  334.  TlM  Fraedom  of  Grant  ''  Inter  ^yot "  of  immovable 
possessions  was  subject  in  the  old  law  to  numerous  restrictions: 
some  of  them  rested  on  the  inadequateness  of  the  rights  of  the 
owner,  like  the  theoiy  of  repurchasing;  others,  on  the  incapacity 
of  the  vendee;  thus,  the  prohibition  of  making  a  grant  for  the 
benefit  of  people  in  mortmwi  (which  has  been  discussed  else- 
where)/ and  especially  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church;  '^vendere 
cuilibet  potent  preeter  ad  Ecdesiam/'  this  formula  is  often  met 
with  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

§  335.  Bepurehaae.  —  The  rights  of  his  lord,  of  his  relatives,  of 
his  neighbors  or  fellow  owners,  are  superimposed  upon  those  of 
the  owner  of  land  over  his  possessions.  Eadi  cme  of  these  joint 
owners  is  qualified  to  have  a  part  in  the  alienation  of  the  property; 
his  right  is  more  or  less  strongly  manifested  according  to  the  pe- 
riod, and  ordinarily  according  to  a  decreasing  progression  along 
the  lines  of  atUhcnixalum,  of  pre-emption,  and  of  repurchase.  The 
normal  way,  in  fine,  —  that  which  prevailed  in  our  old  le^slation 
as  constituting  a  compromise  between  the  old  ^stem  of  owner- 
ship and  the  modem  system  of  individual  ownership,  —  is  repur- 
chase,  or  the  right  to  take  back  to  oneself,  to  repurchase  the  land 
sold  by  its  owner  to  a  third  party,  upon  condition  of  indemnify- 
ing the  latter;  one  is  substituted  for  him  or  is  subrogated  to  him, 
and  takes  the  bargain  upon  oneself.    This  repuidiasing  scarcely 

>  C/.  as  to  the  En^dish  legislation,  PfiOock  and  MaUUmd,  I,  314.  Detafls 
and  texts  for  Italy  in  PertOe,  {  146.    See  also  PoUock,  "  Land  Laws,''  p.  91. 
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makes  its  appeamnce  in  the  legislation  of  the  Lower  Empire,  ex- 
cepting for  the  benefit  of  ndghbors  and  fellow  owners.^  Our 
andent  law,  on  the  contrary,  contains  a  great  number  of  repur- 
chases: '  1st,  repurehaaing  by  the  neighbors  or  by  the  cUixena  for 
their  mutual  benefit; '  2d,  repurchasing  by  a  community,  for  con^ 

1  Like  the  "adjectio"  it  is  one  of  the  measiires  taken  for  assuring  a  collec- 
tion of  taxes:  "Ck)GL  Just./'  4, 52, 3;  "fipist."  of  Symmaque,  IX,  21;  of  Sidaine 
App(^naire,  IV,  24;  V,  3;  ''Cod.  Thdod./'  3, 1, 6  (m  391);  (VdlerU,,  TMod,  and 

the 
,  234; 

d,  "Nov./'  114  of  Leo  (order:  relatives,  joint-ownera,  neighbors).  As  to  the 
Byzantine  "protimesis/'  qf.  ZacharicB  de  Lingenthal,  "Gescn.  de  Griech.  Rom. 
R./'  1877, 1  60;  MartreuU,  "Hist,  du  Dr.  Bys./'  1844;  PlaUm,  "Le  Socialisme 
en  Gr^/'  1895;  "  La  Democratic  et  le  Il6g.  fiscal  k  Home  et  k  Ath^ee/'  1899; 
Mfmnier,  "N.  R.  H./'  1892,  p.  664.  The  "Const.  Sancimus,"  which  is  ordi- 
narily attributed  to  Frederick  U,  and  which  is  a  private  work  according  to 
others  (Britnneek),  is  scarcely  more  than  a  translation  of  the  "Novella^  of 
Romain  LecaptM.  It  is  ordmarily  found  in  the  old  editions  of  the  "Libri 
Feudorum."  Cf.  Monnier,  "N.  R.  H./'  1896,  p.  661  (bibl.);  A.  del  Vecchio, 
''L^Lsl.  di  Federico  II,"  p.  104.  Sicilian  Customs:  see  La  ManHa,  "Storia  d. 
Legisl.  Sic,"  1868,  and  especially  "Consuet.  e  Leggi  s.  la  Protimisi."  1896; 
GiuffridOf  "Genesi  d.  Consuetud.  di  Sicilia,"  1901.  At  Rome,  the  "pactum 
protimeseos"  which  was  joined  to  a  sale  merely  conferred  a  personal  right; 
but  the  Bysantine  "protimesis"  seems  alreadv  to  give  a  real  right:  Tamaeeia, 
op.  eU.  (Italian  Statutes) ;  Lattes,  p.  269.  When  an  owner  wished  to  sell  his 
land  a  neighbor  was  preferred  to  another  grantee  (who  paid  the  same  price); 
this  advantage  was  the  just  compensation  for  the  charge  of  the  "adjectio"; 
the  State  could,  in  fact,  arbitrarily  confer  the  "agri  steles  et  deserti"  upon 
the  neighboring  owner,  char^png  him  with  a  tax.  But,  although  the  "proti- 
mesis"  is  thus  connected  with  the  financial  system  of  the  Lower  Empure,  it 
may  have  had  its  remote  ori^  in  the  general  ownership  of  the  family  or  the 
village.  The  State  would  thus  have  only  sanctioned  a  popular  institution  in 
its  own  interest. 

*  Twenty-five  according  to  Merlin,  "R^.,"  5th  ed.  Let  us  mention  the 
repurchase  of  bequeathed  silver  plate  (Declaration  of  1689),  of  domestic  ani- 
mals {Labourt,  VI,  1:  for  the  benefit  of  the  keeper  of  the  animals  when  the 
owner  sells  one  or  several  head),  of  retaking  (for  the  benefit  of  the  man  who 
has  the  seisin,  allowin|g  him  to  take  back  lus  movables  which  have  been  given 
to  a  third  paity  bv  a  judgment).  These  three  repurchases  are  contrary  to  the 
principle,  "Movables  are  not  affected  by  repurcnase"  ("Paris,"  144),  whicdi 
18  expuuned  by  what  has  been  previously  said  on  the  subject  of  the  ownenship 
of  movables;  the  repurchase  of  reoonsolidation  (for  the  benefit  of  the  mere 
owner  against  a  third  party  to  whom  the  usufructuary  has  granted  his  right); 
the  repurchase  of  rents  or  of  quit-rents  (for  the  benefit  of  the  holder  when 


80  Guyoi,  in  Alsace,  a  repurchase  against  the  Jews  (from  1747)  to  prevent 
them  from  acquiring  too  great  a  number  of  houses  (abolished  Sept.  27- 
Nov.  13, 1791). 

'  They  idso  say  repurchaee  of  habUoHon  or  premises,  Cf,  in  German  law 
"Marklosung,"  a  repurchase  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  march; 
'^Genoesenlosung,''  a  repurchase  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
commune;  "FOmossenrecht,''  "Nachbarlosung/'  for  the  benefit  of  the  neigh- 
bors: Heuder,  II,  61;  Chaisemartin,  "Prov.."  p.  213.  Our  old  authors  cling  to 
the  laws  of  tJie  Lower  Empire:  the  1,  6,  ^*Cod,  Thdod.,"  8,  1  ("Dudum"), 
figures  in  the  "Biev.  d'Ali^c/'  "Petrus,''  I,  19.    From  this  paasage  we  can 
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tenienee  or  of  a  joint  posseagion  for  the  benefit  of  joint  owners;  ^ 
3d,  seigniorial  repurehaaing,  for  the  benefit  of  the  lord  (feudal  for 
fiefs,  copyhold  for  copyholds);  *  4th|  repurchaeing  by  a  person  of 
the  same  lineage,  for  the  benefit  of  the  relatives  or  descendants; ' 
5th,  repurchasing  by  agreement,  for  the  benefit  of  the  vendor,  who 
reserves  it  for  himself  by  a  clause  of  the  deed  of  sale/   Repurchas- 

deduce  that  the  repurchase  by  ndghbore  la  rather  connected  with  agrarian 
communities  of  old  Germaoia,  just  as  the  repurchase  by  a  person  of  the  same  line- 
age is  connected  with  the  formation  of  the  German  family.  The  "vicini"  can 
oppose  the  setting  up  of  a  foreigner,  according  to  the  "L.  sal.,"  45,  "de  miar."; 
tney  inherit  from  one  another  if  they  have  no  sons,  before  the  time  of  Chilp^c. 


a  member  of  the  "  veaiau"  or  the  community;  </.  Spain,  "  vedno")  correspondfl 
to  the  citiaen  of  the  North :  Du  Cange,  see  "  Vicinus^' ;  Cadiefj ''  Etats  de  B^am/' 
p.  91.  As  to  the  'Mdnatico'^  at  Cannobio,  ef.  LaUea,  "Thr,  Consuet.."  1899. 
p.  163.  Does  the  owner  of  a  piece  of  land  adjoining  the  one  which  Is  alienatea 
nave  the  right  of  the  repurcnase,  aswiming  that  he  is  not  a  f eUow  citizen  of 
the  man  alienating  it?  It  would  seem  not,  the  practice  in  this  respect  differing 
from  that  under  the  Lower  Empire  in  Germany.  —  The  repurchase  of  citisen- 
slup  is  sometimes  applied  to  movable  property  and  to  provisions:  "Bayonne/' 
V,  43  (ships);  Labaurt,  VI,  8;  "BergeraCj"  106.  —  Rirfits of  "treiaain"  (Nlmes). 
*'absuc/'  emigration,  florin  of  succession,  etc.,  collected  by  the  lordis  or  the 
towns  when  the  possessions  of  a  citizen  or  a  person  donuciled  therein  passed  to 
an  alien  through  inheritance  or  otherwise.  Law  of  Julv  19,  1790.  —  "Bay- 
onne/'  V,  51:  repurchase  of  a  house  sold  to  be  demolished.  —  Italy:  ^,  Ta- 
f7uu«ia,  p.  256,  260,  etc.;  Dambeza,  ''Th^,"  1886  (agrarian  communities  in 
Algeria). 

^  Formerly,  joint  owners  were  relatives  or  fellow  citizens,  and  the  repur- 
chase by  a  person  of  the  same  lineage  or  tiie  repurchase  by  neif^bors  were  the 
onlv  ones  which  should  have  been  used.  The  repurchase  of  joint  possession 
ended  by  becoming  separated  from  the  preceding  ones  and  by  acquiring  an 
existence  of  its  own  in  certain  of  the  Custoins,  perhaps  owing  to  the  influence 
of  the  Roman  laws.  Originally,  it  was  considered  as  being  for  the  purpose  of 
r&-establishin^  the  unitv  of  the  domain;  later  on  it  was  regarded  rather  as  a 
means  of  facilitating  tne  termination  of  joint  possession.    Cf.  tiie  Roman 


session;  repurchase  of  "escldche"  (disappearance  or  dismemberment),  right  for 
the  coparcener  to  take  back  the  dividea  share  which  has  been  separated  from 
the  common  fund  and  alienated  to  a  third  party.  In  German  law:  "Theillo- 
sung,"  "Gespilderecht,"  "Getheilenzugrecht." 

'  Or  retained:  Lomd.  423;  see  iSo^ueau.  The  lord  retains  and  restores  to 
his  tablets  the  fief  which  has  been  ahenated.  In  countries  of  written  law  the 
seigniorial  repurchase  is  called  "preference"  {^'gci^  see  ''R^p.")  and  presents 
some  peculiarities.  —  Ducal  repurchase  ("duchds-paries'')*  soe  Guyoi.— 
Loysdf  432:  the  kin^  has  no  ri^t  to  the  seigniorial  repurchase:  also  it  caimot 
be  made  use  of  against  him.  Ferrikre,  see  "Retr.  f^.":  the  khiff  can  repur- 
chase fiefs  held  immediately  of  the  crown,  but  not  those  held  imder  a  mesne 
lord;  otherwise,  he  would  end  by  having  all  the  fiefs  in  the  kingdom.  —  Cf.  as 
to  the  seigniorial  repurchase,  treatises  on  fiefs  and  on  feudal  rights,  Loysd,  424. 

*  "Retractus  gentilicius,"  "consanguinitatis,"  "Erblosung,"  etc. 

*  PothieTf  no.  532,  distinctions:  1st.  The  redemption,  a  clause  by  means  of 
which  the  seller  reserves  to  himself  the  power  of  ousring  back  the  thing  sold 
and  the  buyer  binds  himself  to  dve  it  bade  to  the  seller.  2d.  The  repurchase  by 
agreement,  by  virtue  of  which  tne  seller  and  his  suocesson  have  the  rig^t  every 
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ing  by  a  person  of  the  same  lineage,  which  is  the  most  practical 
and  the  most  widespread  of  these,  will  be  examined  below  as  a 
type  to  which  the  others  are  similar  in  th^  essential  character- 
istics. In  cfLse  of  a  conflict  between  the  different  kinds  of  repui^ 
chasing,  in  the  later  stages  of  the  law,  sometimes  the  repurchasing 
of  the  neighbors  and  of  the  community  was  given  preference  over 
the  repurchasing  by  persons  of  the  same  lineage,  and  the  repur- 
chasing by  persons  of  the  same  lineage  was  always  given  preference 
over  the  seigniorial  repurchasing.^  The  repurchasing  by  agreement 
took  precedence  over  all  the  others. 

§  336.  DltadvantagM  of  Bepurebases  and  Their  Suppression* 
—  With  the  decadence  of  feudalism  and  the  disintegration  of  the 
family  and  agrarian  communities,  these  repurchases  had  lost  their 
reason  for  existing.'  There  doesnot  seem  to  have  been  any  thought 
of  making  use  of  them  in  the  interests  of  an  advantageous  culti- 
vation of  the  land  by  reconstructing  domains  which  were  too 
much  cut  up  for  their  development  to  be  advantageously  carried 
on.  Certain  of  them  ceased  to  be  made  use  of;  those  which  re- 
mamed  were  made  subject  to  conditions  which  became  more  and 
more  severe.  Only  an  impediment  to  the  circulation  of  property 
came  to  be  seen  in  them,  beginning  with  the  development  of  pub- 
lic wealth.  The  vendee  who  was  liable  to  be  evicted  without  any 
certainty  of  the  morrow  hesitated  about  concluding  a  bargain  the 
whole  benefit  of  which,  if  there  were  any,  would  be  for  others. 
Struck  with  these  disadvantages,  and  desirous  of  strengthening 

time  the  inheritanoe  is  sold,  whether  bv  the  bu3rer  or  bv  his  sucoessors,  to  be 
preferred  over  all  buyers  and  to  be  allowed  to  take  tneir  bareain  on  their 
nands.    Cf.  Tiraqueau,  op,  cU.,  and  Merlin^  see  "Faculty  de  Rachat." 

^  A  carious  trace,  one  might  think,  of  the  order  in  which  the  various  forms 
of  ownerslup  had  succeeded  one  another;  but  the  fact  is  neither  sufficiently 
old  nor  sufficiently  general  to  allow  of  one's  drawing  this  conclusion:  "L. 
Feud.,"  n,  9,  1;  loyuij  426;  Beaumarurir,  51.  20;  ''Olim,"  I,  666;  "Ass.  de 
J6ru8.,"  loe,  eU,  (a  relative  preferred  to  a  neignbor).  ChaisemarHn,  "Prov^" 
p.  213:  a  coparcener  is  preferred  to  a  person  of  the  same  lineage.  Hensler,  II, 
63:  relatives,  fellow  members  of  a  conmnmity,  "Hofieute'';  or  else  at  a  more 
recent  period:  accusation  and,  in  case  of  an  action  at  the  same  time,  drawing 
of  lots.  —  Cf.  TamoBsiaf  op,  cU.f  p.  260,  etc.;  Code  of  Montenescro,  Art.  49. 

'  Baidaric,  1, 1  (p.  3):  "hateful  rights.''  Tiraqueau  sets  forth  at  length  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  repurchase.  Domat  is  unfavorable  to  it. 
Autand  (preface  to  volume  on  the  Repurchase,  "Cout.  de  Paris")  maintains 
that  it  ^ves  rise  to  an  infinite  nimiber  of  frauds,  of  perjuries  and  actions,  without 
taking  mto  account  the  fact  that  it  is  contrary  to  good  faith  and  freedom  of 
trade.  Montesquieu  is  one  of  the  few  defenders  of  that  which  he  calls  "  a  msrs- 
toy  of  the  ancient  law."  C/.  also  Poihier,  In  the  repurchase  by  a  person  of 
the  same  lineage,  the  one  most  widely  used,  \s  seen  one  of  the  means  of  pre- 
Krving  the  "splendor  of  the  name."  This  would  seem  like  one  of  those  arti- 
ficial proceedings  made  use  of  as  a  matter  of  policy  to  check  the  disintegration 
oftheoUf^Bes. 
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the  ownership  of  the  individual,  the  Revolution  abolished  these 
repurchases.^  The  seigniorial  repurchase  was  the  first  to  be  af- 
fected, and  it  disappeared  with  the  feudal  system.'  The  oth^s 
were  then  suppressed  (June  13, 1790)  because  they  were  liable  to 
hinder  the  sale  of  the  national  possessions.'  A  short  while  after 
this,  July  17,  1790,  the  Constituent  Assembly  completed  its  woric 
by  abolishing  the  repiuxshase  by  a  person  of  the  same  Imeage.^ 
A  law  of  May  13,  1792,  re-enacted  in  very  general  terms  the 
proscription  of  every  sort  of  repprchase.'^ 

§  337.  The  Repurchases  off  the  OMl  Code  and  Aettons  of 
Subrogatioii.  —  Repurchases,  properly  so  called,  were  similar 
to,  without  bdng  confused  with,  certain  cases  of  personal  subro- 
gation, such  as  the  subrogation  of  the  acknowledged  debtor  to  the 
assignee  of  a  contested  right.*  This  was  scarcely  designated  by 
the  name  of  the  repurchase;  because  of  this  circumstance  and  their 
Roman  origin,  they  survived  the  proscription  decreed  by  the  Revo- 
lution. This  accounts  for  the  presence  in  the  Civil  Code  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  repurchases,  the  repurchase  of  a  cofUeeted  righij 

1  Reedasion  because  of  inquiry  was  done  away  witii  for  the  same  reasoiia: 
Fenetj  "Trav.  prisp"  I,  67. 

«  Law  of  March  16, 1790,  art.  10  (February  24). 

*  Sagnae,  "U&sl  CSy.  de  la  R^ol./'  p.  202;  VtoUet,  p.  560. 

*  A  few  Cufltoms  had  ah«ady  done  away  with  it:  "Artois"  (1741),  14: 
"Arras,"  1;  "Bapaume,"  9;  "Douai,"  3,  4;  "Cambrai,"  U,  13;  "Moniteur'' 
of  June  14  and  July  18,  1790. 

»  ''Ckxieavil  intenn.,"  Tabl&  see  "Retrait."  Abolishing  of  the  "suppres- 
sion of  the  decree"  practised  in  Languedoc  against  the  judgment  creditor  fol- 
lowing a  forced  sale  of  an  immovable  (August  25,  1792);  see  Pernhre^  OuyoL 
Cf.  "Norm.,"  471.  Abolition  of  the  reptux;hase  by  the  eldest  sons  m  Nor- 
mandy and  of  Art.  332  of  the  "  Cout.  de  Norm."  (S^t.  2  and  30, 1793).  The 
repurchase  by  agreement  is  itself  prohibited:  Fenetj  I,  |>.  25. 

*  ReFiurchases  properly  so  called  are  the  manifestation  of  a  latent  ri^t  of 
ownership,  whereas  subrogation,  which  is  here  in  question,  deals  rather  with 
claims.  The  former  are  connected  with  the  system  of  the  ownership  of  land; 
subrogation  is  to  be  accounted  for  bsr  entirely  different  reasons  (the  repres- 
sion of  speculation  and  the  spirit  of  chicanery).  In  cases  of  the  assignment  of 
claims  in  litigation  the  old  debt  subsisted  (with  its  guarantees),  but  it  was 
reduced;  if  the  man  giving  up  the  claim  had  been  a  repurchaser,  the  indem- 
nity due  from  him  to  the  person  selling  the  daim  (assignee)  would  be  a  new 
debt  without  guarantees. 

7  Art.  1699  et  seq, ;  Merlin,  see  "Droits  litigieux";  Alb.  De^ardxns,  "R. 
Prat.,"  1868,  25,  138;  1870,  29,  451,  and  30,  225  (bibl.).  In  this  matter  our 
old  law  merely  applied  or  extended  the  Roman  laws  which  were  already  well 
known:  "Cod.  Just.,"  2,  13  ("ne  Uciat  potentior"),  2;  8,  36  ("de  liti^oe.") 
3  and  5;  "Nov.,"  72,  5  (guardians.  Civil  Code,  450);  *^Cod.  Just.,"  4,  35 
("Mandati"),  22  and  23  (celebrated  Constitutions  "Per  Diversas,"  and  ^'Ab 
Anastasio").  No  doubt,  they  had  never  entirely  ceased  to  be  in  force;  as  to 
the  first  of  these  propositions,  it  follows  at  least  from  the  fdlowing  texts: 
"Edict.  Theodor.,''^43,  44;  "L.  Rom.  Visig.."  "Cod.  Th6od.  "  2,  liTPajrien, 
43;  "Burg.,"  22,  55;  "L.  ^Tisig.  Recoesv.,'*^  2,  3,  8;  qf,  5,  4,  20,  and  "Cod. 
Eur.,"  312;  "Petrus,"  IV,  20.  —  (A)  The  Ordinances  of  1356  and  1585.  Pro- 
hibition of  assigning  debts  to  persons  who  were  more  powerful,  for  fear  that 
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the  tepwrehase  of  an  inheritance,^  the  repurchase  cf  a  joint  poeeee^ 

they  might  dictate  the  sentence  of  the  judge,  or  to  privileged  persons  (for 
eiample,  scholara)  in  order  that  pleaders  should  not  be  deprived  of  their  nat- 
ural judges,  and  this  under  penalty  oi  an  annulment  of  the  assignment,  of  a 
forfeiture  by  the  assimor,  and  of  an  arbitrary  fine  imposed  upon  the  asmgnee 
beBBdes  damages:  LePrestre,  "Q.  Not.,"  I,  93,  37.  —  (B)  Ordinance  of  1521, 
23:  Prohibition  for  judges  to  acquire  anj^  propertv  with  respect  to  which  an 
action  was  pending  witnin  their  jurisdiction,  and  Ordinance  of  January,  1560, 
54,  forbiddmg  advocates  or  solicitors  from  acouiiing  causes  of  action  which 
they  are  conductinf;. — (C)  Michaud,  94:  for  judges,  advocates,  etc.,  to  acquire 
any  debt  in  litigation  (this  was  not  registered  bv  some  of  the  Parliaments). 
R(«alatiiig  Order  of  the  Parliament  oi  Paris.  July  10, 1605,  Art.  13.  These 
two  prohibitions  are  confounded.  Civil  Code,  1597.  Cf.  ''Pact  de  Quota 
litis,"  see  Ferrt^  (bibl.).  —  (D)  From  the  Laws  "Per  DiverBas"  and  '<Ab 
Anastasio,"  whidi  were  enacted  out  of  hatred  of  speculators  who  have  claims 
assigned  to  them  with  a  fraudulent  object,  our  old  jurisprudence  drew  an  in- 
stitution which  Potkier  ("  Vente,"  588)  is  about  the  only  one  to  call  ''a  kind 
of  repurchase."  The  Parliaments  of  Toulouse  and  Qrenoble  applied  these 
laws  to  the  assignment  of  claims  in  litigation  and  other  claims.  Cf,  ''retraat 
debita"  in  Flanders.  See  Ouyot,  il^bewhere,  I>umouUn*8  interpretation, 
which  restricted  their  bearing  to  claims  in  litigation,  prevailed:  ''Usur.,'* 
Q.  62,  no.  413:  ''Arr.  de  hi  Ch.  del'  Edit"  May  9,  1605;  BrUlon,  "Diet,  des 
Arrftts"  see "litige"; Brodeau, on  LmtO,  "Cession de  Dr.  litig.";  Pothier,  no. 
591.  The  assignment  oi  real  righis  in  litigation  was  treated  sunilarly  to  that 
of  claims,  Order  of  1578,  1615,  no  doubt  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  ordi- 
nances cited  above  (A  and  B):  they  did  not  distinguish  between  real  rii|dit8 
and  claims;  moreover,  when  only  the  litigious  character  of  the  right  was  tfucen 
into  account,  the  likening  of  them  was  natural.  This  would  lead  to  the  idea 
of  subrogation:  in  Rome  the  claim  which  had  been  assigned  was  cut  down  to 
the  price  of  the  assignment;  now,  a  real  rig^t,  an  ownership,  or  the  usufruct 
of  a  piece  of  land,  could  not  be  cut  down  in  this  way;  the  saying  that  tlM 


contested  in  a  suit,  merely  a  demand  (Auth.  "litigiosa"),  or  merelv  an  appro* 
iKOflion  ci  litigation?  Civil  Code,  1700.  The  exceptions  to  the  rule  admitted 
by  Anastasius  are  to  be  found  in  rotkier,  594,  and  in  the  Civil  Code,  1701.  It 
was  neoessary  first  of  all  for  the  man  who  had  given  up  a  claim  to  have  letters 
€f  tybrogaOon  in  order  to  be  substituted  for  the  buyer  on  paying  him  the  i>rice 
of  the  assignment  (which  was  ordinarily  less  than  the  amount  of  the  claim) : 
Ckanmdas,  **  Pand.,"  II,  29.  They  were  no  longer  demanded  in  the  ei^teenth 
century:  R,  de  Lacombey  see  "Transport.''  According  to  some  authors  at  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  such  as  Boucher  d'Argia,  the  litigious  repur- 
chase must  have  been  no  longer  in  use;  this  is  not  at  all  ukely  because  Pothier 
Bpeaka  of  it  and  it  is  found  once  more  under  the  Revolution;  perhims  what 
they  meant  to  say,  as  Jtnbert,  see  "Einchir.,"  was  that  the  Roman  laws  are 
shrogated  in  this  sense,  that  the  transfer  of  litigious  rights  alone  (and  not 
the  assignment  of  any  sort  of  claim)  is  subject  to  the  repurchase.  The  Court 
of  Appd,  8  Frim.,  year  XII,  declares  that  this  has  notning  in  common  with 
n^purchaNs:  Cf.  Sireu,  1828-30, 1,  20  and  59. 

/  Art.  841.  —  Under  the  name  of  repurchase  by  a  co-heir  or  a  repvrchaee  per-* 
^"lining  to  suoceeeum^  Merlin  provides  for  two  cases:  1st.  A  co-neir  acquires 
Bome  right  relative  to  the  succession;  before  the  partition  of  the  latter  another 
^^^"hai  may  demand  that  this  acquisition  be  united  to  the  mass  of  the  in- 
heritance: '^'Dig.  fam.  ere.,"  19;  "de  leg.,"  I,  89,  4.  —2d.  A  coheir  gives  up 
^  nghts  of  inheritance  to  a  stranger  to  the  succession:  every  co-neir  can 
^twtitate  himself  for  the  latter.  Cf.  "Droits  Suooeesifs."  Art.  841  of  the 
y^  Code  has  sanctioned  this  right,  which  was  already  generally  received 
J"  our  old  jurisprudence.  CJf.  especially  Alb.  De^ardine,  ^*R.  Prat.  "  1870, 
^'   It  is  only  dealt  with  m  a  small  number  of  Customs  C'Alost,^'  20,  5; 
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wm}  The  framera  of  the  Code/moreover,  avoided  those  expres- 
sions which  showed  the  effects  of  the  old  system,  and  repurchases 
only  had  a  place  in  their  work  incognito.  It  remained  for  tiie  School 
to  revive  this  archaic  nomenclature  at  a  time  when  it  no  longer  had 
anything  suspicious  about  it.    In  the  matter  of  l^^Iation  the 


"Bruges,"  20,  3:  "Namur/'  09,  70;  Brtfe,  p.  700).  But  the  Parliament  of 
Paris  admitted  of  it  by  means  of  its  Ordera  of  1521, 1578L  1606,  and  espedally 
1613  (upon  the  speech  of  the  Advocate-General  Servin:  ''Actions,"  I,  III»  no. 
114,  ed.  1639,  p.  880).  Our  old  authors  connected  it  with  the  litigious  re* 
purchase,  although  rights  of  inheritance  are  not  necessarily  contested  or  else 
it  is  justified  because  of  a  desire  to  prevent  strangers  from  thnisting  them- 
selves into  the  secrets  of  the  family  and  increasing  the  difliculties  of  parti- 
tion: Charonda8f  ''Pand.,"  c.  29,  Servin^  loc.  cU.;  LArun,  "Successions,"  4.2, 
3, 66.  As  we  look  upon  it,  the  repurchase  pertaining  to  succession  was  created 
instinctively  by  practice  as  an  extension  of  the  repurchase  b]r  a  person  oi  the 
same  lineage  am  of  the  repurchase  by  joint  possession  {  co-heirs  who  were  not 
of  the  same  lineage  benefited  by  it,  and  it  was  not  apphed  to  any  special  piece 
of  immovable  property,  but  to  a  collection  of  ri^ts.  Althoum  it  is  (»illed  a 
repurchase  by  Denisart  and  Merlin,  we  see  in  it  rather  a  subropation,  and 
formerly  letters  from  the  chancery  were  required  in  order  to  obtain  it,  **  Nouv." 
Denisartf  see  ''Cession  de  Dr.  success."  By  this  means  it  was  found  not  to 
be  affected  by  the  general  prohibition  a|;aiiist  repurchases  pronounced  by  the 
Revolutionarv  laws.  The  Convention,  it  is  true,  annulled  on  the  19th  Flor., 
year  II,  a  judgment  of  the  Tribunal  of  Breteuil  which  authorised  heirs  to  exer- 
cise the  repunmase  pertaining  to  succession;  but  this  decision  was  not  promul- 
gated as  law^  and  the  Court  of  Appeal  recognised  the  fact  that  this  repurchase 
was  not  abolished  (25th  Vend.,  year  V;  11th  Qerm.,  year  X;  8thFrim..3rearXII). 
^  Art.  1408:  the  husband  acquires  partly  or  wholly  an  immovable  of  w^axh 
his  wife  is  jointly  with  him  a  part  owner;  when  the  community  is  disaolved 
she  has  a  choice  between  giving  up  the  property  to  the  community  or  vritk- 
drawing  it.  When  she  chooses  the  latter  course  it  is  said  that  she  exercises 
the  repurchase  of  Joint  possession;  but  this  expression,  which  is  used  by  Taid- 
Iter  (wrongly  or  nghtly  r)  was  not  made  use  of  with  respect  to  this  case  in  our 
old  law;  as  to  the  hypothesis  provided  for  by  Art.  1408,  our  old  autliors  are 
not  very  explicit.  —  In  countries  of  written  law  the  "  L,"  78, 4,  D.,  '*  de  J*  dot.," 
23,  3,  was  applied,  which  attributed  to  the  wife  the  undivided  portion  d  the 
land  acquired  by  the  husband  by  way  of  marriage  portion  (because  this  is  an 
exercise  of  the  marriage  portion).  Roussilhe,  **uot"  §  554  ei  seg.,  seems  to 
say  that  she  has  the  power,  but  is  not  compelled  to  choose  this  oouise:  "she 
can  compel  the  heirs  of  the  husband  to  give  up  to  her  all  of  the  land.  .  .  .  the 
wife  or  her  heirs  having  a  right  to  trithhold  the  aforesaid  acquisitions''  Cf,  to 
the  contrary,  Bouss.  de  Lacombe,  "Rec.  de  Jurispr.  Civile,"  see  "Dot,"  p.  234. 
In  countries  of  Customs  the  Roman  rule  was  too  much  m  hannony  with  the 
institution  of  the  repurchase  by  a  person  of  the  same  lineage,  and  of  the  re* 
purchase  of  half-funds  and  the  repurchase  of  community,  not  to  be  adapted 
to  the  community  system:  it  womd  have  been  created  u  it  had  been  neces- 
sary. But  some  decided  that  the  wife  could  not  refuse  the  aoquisiticmy  even 
if  it  is  made  under  disadvantageous  conditions:  Lebrun,  '^Communaut^,"  I, 
6,  2,  3,  12;  Ferribre,  on  **Paris,^'  220  (III,  1,  13).  Cochin,  "(Euvres/'  V,  231 
(ed.  1705),  who  is  cited  for  this  proposition,  asHuming  uiat  the  wife  is  the 
only  judgment  creditor.  Others  authorised  her  to  leave  the  property  in  the 
hands  of  the  community,  "quia  marito  non  licet  onerare  propria  uxoris": 
Bourjon,  "Dr.  Commun^^'  III.  10,  2,  10,  2,  2  (I,  537,  ed.  1770),  when  she  re- 
nounces; Valinf  on  "La  Kochelle,"  I,  p.  493,  or  when  she  accepts.  Cf.  Pawner, 
"  Comm.,"  no.  151 .  These  latter  authors  no  doubt  set  forth  t£e  solution  wiaidi 
was  received  in  practice,  and  the  f ramers  of  the  Civil  Code  merely  sanctioned 
it,  as  is  said  by  Tronchet:  Fenet  XIII,  495,  560,  607.  The  partisans  of  the 
contrary  opinion  followed  the  letter  of  the  Roman  laws  too  aUvishty. 
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merit  of  these  new  kinds  of  repurchase  has  been  very  much  dis- 
cussed. However,  they  are  of  very  little  importance.  They  cannot 
be  compared  with  the  repurchases  of  the  old  system.  They  would 
not  even  furnish  any  connecting  link  with  a  system  of  thereconstitu* 
tion  of  landed  property  such  as  exists  in  Grermany  in  our  time,  and 
such  as  existed  in  the  past,  for  fgcample,  in  Italy  {*'  ingrossazioni  *')} 
§  338.  The  Bepurehaslxif  by  a  Person  of  the  Same  Lineage  '  is 
related  to  the  family  joint  ownership  of  the  old  Germanic  law.* 
In  a  number  of  the  old  legislations,  where  the  family  is  organized 
upon  the  same  foundations,  there  may  be  noticed  a  tendency  to 
make  the  house  and  the  lands  which  are  the  seat  of  a  group  of  rela- 
tives inalienable;  these  possessions  belong  rather  to  the  family 

^  Where  it  seems  to  be  connected  with  the  "adjectivo"  of  the  Lower  Em- 
pire. It  is  not  only  sought,  as  it  was  formerly,  to  compel  owners  of  neigh- 
boiing  lands  to  cultivate  abandoned  lands  in  tne  interests  of  the  Treasurer, 
because  they  were  unproductive;  but.  in  the  interests  of  agriculture,  ''justa 
pnedia"  are  formed  out  of  little  parcels,  and  it  is  sought  to  "drisare  terras  ac 
tosBata'';  or  even  that  attraction  which  the  large  domain  exercises  over  ad- 
jcnnmg  parcels  is  legally  sanctioned,  and  the  large  landowner  is  given  a  right 
to  increase  his  possessions.  This  system  was  devised  in  order  to  remedy  the 
evil  often  pointed  out  by  the  economists  of  the  excessive  parceling  of  lands, 
but  it  already  had  as  its  adversaries  the  partisans  of  concentrated  cultivation: 
"laudato  ingentia  rura,  exiguum  colito.'*  Statutes  since  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
MDtuiy.  Customs  of  Northern  and  Central  Italy.  Terminology:  ''retratto 
eoattivo/'  'Musoongrui'':  TamawiOf  op.  ciL  (bibl.);  BUmdd^  ''Fopul.  rur.  dL 
I'AUem./'  p.  332;  Rovihet,  p.  807. 

'  Other  names  for  the  "retractus  gentilitius'':  ''proiamet^,"  proximity: 
"premesse/'  etc.,  —  that  is  to  say.  a  rimt  of  the  nearest  relative;  ''rescousse'' 


••  Tu^wi 


to  say,  "tanto  por  tanto,"  tne  relative  is  preierrea;.    uer^ 
man  law:  '^Naherrecht,^'  "Erblosung,"  ''Zugreoht." 

*  Other  QVBtems  (to-day  abandoned).  —  1st.  Hebraic  origin.  "Levit./'  xxv, 
"Ruth,''  xxvii;  ''Jeremiah,"  xxxii,  15:  Dareste,  ''Etudes,^'  p.  82;  8ah>ador, 
''Inst,  de  Molae,"  1,220;  RMnnowiet,  ''L^l.  Civ.  du  Tahnud."  IV  and  V. 
The  Jubilee,  which  recurred  every  fifty  years,  dissolved  of  absolute  right  aU 
sates  of  lanos  and  caused  them  to  return  to  their  former  owners,  without  its 
being  necessary  to  pay  any  indemnity  to  the  man  who  had  held  them.  —  2d. 
C4Jtic  origin,  PWiau,  on  "Troyes,"  114:  Lo  Ferribre.  "Hist,  du  Dr.  Fr.  "  II, 


made  to  X  and  his  heirs;  in  case  of  a  sale  to  strangers  the  heir  had  a  right  to 
bring  back  the  fief  into  the  family:  Lauriire,  on  "Paris,"  II;  Afontesgfuieu, 


''Esp.  des  Lois,''  6,  9.  C/.  Jobbi  Duwd,  p.  100.  —  But,  "a  priori."  one  is 
bound  to  admit  that  the  feudal  sjrstem  must  have  been  hostile  to  tne  repur- 
diase  by  a  penon  of  the  same  lineage,  for  it  was  created  in  the  interest  of  the 
lord  ana  not  in  that  of  the  relatives  of  the  vassal.  Having  become  inheritable, 
Mm  were  made  subject  to  the  lepurohase  by  a  person  of  the  same  lineagei 
)UBt  as  freeholds  were.  Moreover,  we  must  notice  that  the  repurchase  by  a 
poson  of  the  same  lineage  exists  among  peoples  where  the  feudal  qystiem 
did  not  take  root  (Slavs,  ISabyles),  and  that,  conversely,  it  has  met  with  re- 
BBtaaoe  in  countim  of  written  law  in  the  very  midst  ot  feudalism:  Houard, 
**Anc  Lois  des  Fr.,"  I,  256. 
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than  to  its  head,  and  the  latter  could  not  freely  dispose  of  them.^ 
It  is  in  this  same  spirit  that  the  law  of  the  barbarian  period  and 
the  Customary  law  place  the  power  of  alienating  immovables,  or, 
at  least,  personal  belongings,*  under  a  number  of  restrictions.   We 
will  deal  elsewhere  with  freedom  of  alienating  by  will  and  freedom 
of  giving  ''inter  vivos";  for  the  time  being  we  will  only  deal  with 
alienations  for  a  consideration.     They  seem  to  be  less  prejudidai 
to  the  family,  because  in  inheriting  the  alienor's  estate  the 
family  gets,  if  not  the  property  itself,  at  least  its  value.     But, 
according  to  the  old  ideas,  appropriation  of  the  property  for  the 
benefit  of  the  family  was  opposed  even  to  alienations  of  this  kind; 
it  was  destined  to  pass  from  one  relative  to  another,  and  no  one 
could  be  allowed  to  disturb  the  legal  sequence  of  inheritance.   An 
alienation  ran  the  risk  of  disorganizing  the  family,  of  bringing  in  a 
stranger,  —  that  is  to  say,  an  enemy  —  into  the  very  heart  of  its 
domain,  and  (putting  things  in  their  best  light)  causing  it  a  serious 
injury;  the  price  is  soon  dissipated,  without  taking  into  account 
the  fact  that  it  may  be  fictitious  and  merely  serve  to  disguise  a 
gift.    Though  less  injurious  than  sale,  even  an  exchange  is  sus- 

^  The  history  of  Naboth.  a  victim  of  his  affection  for  the  family  property, 
is  very  significant.  He  had  a  vine  near  the  palace  of  King  Ahab;  the  latter 
said  to  him,  "  Give  me  thy  vine,  so  that  I  may  make  of  it  a  gaitien  of  herbs"; 
and  he  offered  to  pay  him  in  money,  or  else  to  give  him  a  better  one.  ''May 
the  Lord  keep  me  from  giving  thee  the  heritage  of  my  fathers."  replies  Na- 
both: "  1  Kmgs,"  xxi,  1;  cf.  "Genesis,"  xxiii.  —  As  to  the  old  legiaiation.  ef. 
Dareste,  "Etudes,"  pp.  30,  60, 132,  139, 190,  etc.;  Post,  "Gnmdr.  dTEthnolog. 
Jurispr.,"  I.  201:  Hanoteau  and  Letoumeux,  "KabyL,"  II,  401  ("chefaa"); 
HamiUonf  '^The  Hedaya."  1870,  p.  548;  LouehiUky,  "Propriety  commune  en 
Petite  Ruasie,"  1895;  JobU-Duval,  p.  66;  Boginc,  "Oxle  Civil  du  Montenegro,'' 
etc.;  Beauchet,  p.  620. 

*  The  provisions  of  certain  of  the  barbarian  laws  might  have  led  us  to  be- 
lieve that  freedom  to  dispose  "inter  vivos"  was  admitted  on  principle  in  the 
old  Germanic  law.  For  example,  "Burg.,"  84;  "Bai.,"  15,  16,  17;  ^*  Wiaig.," 
V,  4.  But  these  laws  have  felt  the  effect  of  the  Roman  legislation.  As  to  the 
law  of  the  Thurin^ans,  54,  "libero  homini  lioeat  hereditatem  suam  cui 
voluerit  tradere,"  cf.  Richtofen,  "  M.  G.  H.,  L.  L.,"  V,  138.  This  text  recalls  the 
"L.  Sax. "  61,  the  "Cap.,^'  817,  6  (I,  121,  <^.  Ill),  certain  fonmike,  for  ex- 
ample, "  F.  Andec.,"  58.  At  one  time  the  Roman  ideas  seem  to  set  to  one  side 
the  Germanic  law  (<^.  "L.  Wisig.^"  Formula,  Statutes;  tf,  especially  "Cart, 
de  Beaulieu,"  "de  Savigny,"  "d'Ainev");  the  Capitularies  attempted  to  estab- 
lish a  freedom  of  disposing,  especialfy,  it  would  seem,  in  the  interests  of  the 
Church.  But  the  tenacity  of  the  resistance  offered  by  the  family  rights  can 
be  measured  by  the  care  with  which  the  framers  of  statutes  threatened  the 
heirs  with  the  spiritual  and  temporal  penalties  of  excommunication  and  dis- 
inheritance, in  case  they  did  not  respect  the  will  of  the  man  molrittg  the  disposal. 
In  the  majority  of  the  Cartularies  we  soon  see  the  heirs  intervening  and  giving 
their  consent:  "Formules,"  ed.  Rozikre^  noe.  267  el  uq,;  "Cart,  de  Clunyr 
no.  8  (several  vendors);  no.  434  (in  935:  relatives),  ete.;  "St.  Victor  de  Mar- 
seille,'' nos.  47,  65,  116,  ete.:  "St.-Bertin,"  no.  11  (in  685):  "St.-Pte  de 
Chartres,"  I,  p.  132,  164  (CCXX);  "Redon,"  ete. 
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picious,  because  it  is  very  rare  for  it  to  be  carried  out  to  the  equal 
advantage  of  both  parties.  These  considerations  explain  how  it  is 
that  ahnost  as  much  repugnance  has  been  expressed  for  aliena- 
tions for  a  consideration  as  for  those  which  are  merely  gratuitous.^ 
At  first  they  were  not  authorized  excepting  with  the  consent  of 
the  relatives,  and  the  latter  were  free  to  refuse  their  consent  even 
although  they  had  no  reason  to  do  so.  The  owner,  who  could  not 
possibly  sell  the  land  because  of  their  opposition,  was  compelled 
in  case  of  need  to  impose  upon  them  the  alternative  of  eitiber  pro- 
viding him  with  the  cost  of  sustenance  or  allowing  him  to  solicit 
this  kind  office  at  the  hands  of  a  stranger.  This  was  impera- 
tive, to  avoid  condemning  to  death  those  whom  age,  illness,  or 
many  other  accidents  prevented  from  providing  for  their  needs  by 
means  of  their  own  work.  It  is  true  that  a  first  blow  was  dealt 
by  this  means  to  the  rights  of  the  relatives;  the  offer  which  was 
made  them,  and  the  right  of  pre-emption  which  they  enjoyed  by 
this  means,  were  not  equivalent  to  the  power  of  giving  their  con- 
sent to  an  alienation,  because  the  exercise  of  this  latter  power  did 
not  subject  them  to  any  outlay,  whereas  they  could  not  practise 
pre-emption  if  they  had  not' the  necessary  sum  wherewith  to  pay 
the  merchantable  value  of  the  property.  From  this  restriction 
developed  others.  In  order  to  simplify  matters,  the  prelimi- 
nary of  an  offer  to  the  relatives  was  done  away  with;  it  merely 
bothered  the  parties,  resulted  in  delays,  and  might  be  the  cause 
of  losing  an  advantageous  sale.  It  was  thought  that  there  would 
not  be  any  great  disadvantage  in  leaving  the  owner  free  to  alien- 
ate his  real  property,  on  condition  that  he  should  acknowledge 
the  rights  of  his  relatives  to  take  back  this  property  within  a  speci- 
fied time.  The  heirs  thus  found  themselves  face  to  face  witii  an 
accomplished  fact.  They  would  scarcely  resolve  to  assail  it  with- 
out serious  motives,  —  for  example,  because  the  sale  has  been 
made  at  a  very  low  figure.  Consent,  offer,  repurchase,  —  such  are 
the  successive  stages  through  which  the  right  of  the  relatives 
passed  as  it  became  more  and  more  restricted. 

§  339.  The  Coiiaont  of  the  Relativoi  (or  of  the  next  heir)  was 
required  originally  for  the  validity  of  the  alienation.*    Also,  it  is 

I  The  right  of  the  family  is  manifested,  even  over  possessions  held  by  lease; 
(/.  in  Haioaut  the  custom  oi  bad  mil:  Debmwry,  "  Th^/'  1899.  As  to  burgage 
in  Pieaixly  there  was  a  combination  of  the  repurchase  by  a  person  of  the  same 
lineage  and  the  repurchase  by  a  fellow  citizen  {BtUhora,  "Sources  du  Dr. 
nind,"p.386:  "Cout.  d' Amiens,"  II,  688);  in  Normandy,  OinesUd,  "Thtee," 
p.  80.  Port,  ^'Reserve,"  "Gifts*  inter  vivos,'"  etc. 
.    *  Cf.  LemiB,  Fipper,  TanuuHa,  Ficker,  etc.,  op.  cU.;  ZimmerU,  "Deutseh 
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found  mentioned  in  many  deeds  from  the  time  of  the  aghth  era- 
tury;  ^  the  sale  takes  place  "paupertate  cogente,  pnesente  et  con- 
cedente  uxore,  annuentibns  etiam  filio  et  filiabus,  pnesentibus 
etiam  et  assentientibus  amicis."  And,  if  only  there  were  a  large 
nmnber  of  relatives,  the  proceeding  was  not  a  difficult  one  to  under- 
take; this  alone  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  fact  that  they  were 
content  with  the  intervention  of  the  next  heir.  The  principle  of  the 
necessity  of  the  consent  of  the  relatives,  which  was  aheady  laid 
down  in  the  law  of  the  Saxons  in  an  implicit  manner,'  was  long 
afterwards  formulated  by  the  ''Sachsenspiegel"  in  the  following 
terms:  "without  the  consent  of  the  heirs,  and  outside  of  the  public 
assembly,  no  one  can  aUenate  his  inheritance  nor  his  people/' ' 

Stammgutssystem/'  1857;  BrunntTj  "Gnrnds.  d.  d.  Reehtsg.,"  §  57  (l»bl.); 
Verddot,  ''Le  Bien  de  Famille  en  AUemagne/'  "Thdse,"  1899.  , 

»  Act  of  796  in  LacarrMet,  "Urk.  d.  Niedder.,"  I,  no.  6;  c/.  no.  129  Cm  W6). 
Deeds  in  which  the  grantor  declares  that  he  has  no  heirs,  or  m  which  he  threat- 
ens his  heirs  with  spiritual  or  temporal  punishment  snould  they  attack  the 
gifts  made  to  the  Church:  "Capit./'^803,  c.  6;  817,  c.  6;  "Cart,  de  St.-Bertin," 
pp.  66,  69.  113;  "de  Cluny,"  I,  32,  etc.;  "de  Notre-Damenie-Paris,"  I,  288. 
MirasuSf  "Op.  Dipl.,"  1, 665:  a  donor  declares  that  her  heirs,  —  that  is  to  say. 
her  sons  and  her  son-in-law,  her  dau^^hter.  and  their  children,  —  approve  ot 
the  gift  ("  consentientibus  et  laudantibus'').  Lamprecht,  "Etat  ^oonomique 
de  la  France  pend.  la  premiere  partie  du  M.  A.,"  treatise  1889,  p.  249;  "Polypt 
d'liminon,''  p.  340  (ed.  G.) :  annulment  of  the  gift  of  a  villa  to  the  Abbot  of 
Corfoeil  in  986,  because  of  lack  of  consent  on  the  part  of  the  relatives.  "Cart, 
de  Beaulieu, "  35, 15.  They  even  allow  an  intervention  of  children  at  the  breast: 
"  Cart,  de  St.-Pdre  de  Chartres,"  Intr.,  p.  cxxii.  In  order  to  obtain  this  consent 
it  is  not  a  rare  thing  for  the  purchaser  to  make  gifts  to  the  heirs  in  money  or 
in  kind. 

«  "Sax.,"  61, 62:  cf.  notes  by  Richthofen,  "M.  G.  G.,  L.  L.,"  V,  79.  The  law 
of  the  Saxons  merelv  formulates  a  still  older  custom;  it  does  not  sanction  a  new 
rule,  as  Beseler  and  Lewis  have  pretended.  —  The  Anglo-Saxon  laws  forbade 
the  relative  to  alienate  the  inheritable  lands  "extra  cognationam  suam"; 
"iElfr.,"  41;  "L.  Henrici  I,"  70,  21;  88,  14;  qf.  "Cnut,"  II,  79.  — Other 
barbanan  laws,  qf.  "Burg.,"  1,  1;  24,  5;  84;  99;  "Bai  ''  1,  1;  15;  16  and  17; 
"Rib.,"  59:  60;  "Roth.,^  159  et  seq.;  290,  173.  Cf.  "Fribourg  en  B.,"  1120, 


art.  6;  "Sofe,"  17:  "Labourt,"  5. 
»  "Sachsensp.,''  I,  ~ 


,  52,  1.  There  is  no  rational  motive  for  limiting,  as  does 
Plpper,  the  rigfit  of  giving  their  consent  to  a  certain  class  of  hdrs,  —  for  ex- 
ample, to  the  degree  of  consanguinity  of  the  grandfather.  Perha|N9,  according 
to  the  very  early  law,  all  the  male  rdatives  who  had  attained  majority  had  to 
be  consulted;  but  it  was  deemed  sufficient,  although  it  might  have  been  only 
for  practical  seasons,  to  brin|  in  the  nearest  ones  (a  deed  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury: the  son  during  the  lifetmie  of  the  father  has  no  right,  etc.).  It  is  not  a 
rare  thing,  moreover^  for  distant  relatives  to  give  their  consent  "ad  majorem 
cautelam,"  without  its  being  strictly  necessary.  In  spite  of  the  oostom  of 
strondy  f avorins  the  minor  and  the  posthumous  child,  it  is  not  certain  that 
they  had  the  rifpt  to  attack  a  deed:  MeusleTf  II.  57.  The  intervention  of  the 
relatives  is  required  for  everv  alienation,  gift,  sale,  exohaxige,  etc.  (at  the  same 
time  the  law  of  "Scanie."  Ill,  2,  allows  of  exchanj^  "invitis  oonsanguinos"). 
The  heir  whose  consent  nas  not  been  sought  has  a  right  to  take  the  immovi^le^ 
as  though  the  inheritance  of  the  one  dispoeini;  of  it  had  opened  ("velut  jure 
hereditario") :  "Sachsensp.,"  I,  52, 1.  To  put  it  better,  his  right  of  ownership 
springs  into  existence  from  the  very  fact  of  an  irregular  alienation.  Thus  m 
does  not  have  to  pay  any  indemnity  to  the  purohaaer  {Fieker,  contra) ;  this  takes 
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Though  not  sanctioned  by  all  the  barbarian  laws,  it  was  none 
the  less  a  part  of  the  foundation  of  the  old  Germanic  law;  ^  it 
was  so  firmly  rooted  in  the  Customs  that  neither  the  Roman 
law  nor  the  Capitularies  which  were  put  forth  in  the  interests  of 
the  Church^  succeeded  in  making  it  disappear.*  In  the  case 
of  irregular  alienation,  the  heir  who  was  next  under  the  owner 
stepped  into  the  place  of  the  actual  owner  who  had  abandoned  hia 
rights  and  took  back  the  property  from  the  hands  of  the  vendee 
without  paying  him  any  indemnity.^ 

§  340.  Offer  to  the  NoKt  off  Kin.  —  At  an  early  period  there 
were  many  derogations  of  the  primitive  rule;  alienation  was  au- 
thorized in  spite  of  the  relatives  in  exceptional  cases,  —  for  ex- 
ample, when  the  Church  or  the  king  was  the  grantee  (law  of  the 
Saxons),  or,  again,  in  case  of  necessity,^  for  the  purpose  of  obtain* 

place  ci  its  own  aooord  in  cams  of  gifta;  it  ia  the  same  in  the  caae  of  sales;  it 
IS  the  natural  ^anction  of  the  prescriptions  which  require  the  intervention  of 
the  reUtives  (or  offer  to  the  nesurest  of  them).  —  The  effects  of  this  system  were 
sometimes  deplorable;  thus,  at  Nambourg,  where  it  lasted  until  1307.  the 
owners  who  had  become  incapable  of  cultivating  their  lands  and  could  not 
Bdl  them  for  lack  of  the  consent  of  thdr  relatives,  found  themselves  under 
the  necessity  of  aUowing  them  to  go  to  waste:  ZimmerUf  p.  234. 

^  An  argument  based  upon  the  comparative  j[uri8pruaence  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  family,  traces  of  the  old  idea  even  m  the  legislations  which  no 
kmger  accept  it  (for  example,  ''Buig./'  loc,  eit.;  if  a  partition  of  the  family 
poesessionB  takes  place  between  the  father  and  his  children,  each  one  of  them 
18  free  to  dispose  of  his  share;  in  ease  they  live  in  joint  possession  the  right  of 
80  dinposing  does  not  exist).    Cf,  '*  L.  8al.."  XLVI. 

, '  '^C!apit.,"  I.  pp.  113, 151;  182,  379  ((Usposals  "pro  salute  animss  vel  pn>- 
pinquo  vel  ouiliDet";  the  heir  cannot  attack  a  transfer  "leptime  facta"); 
^'Cart.  de  St.-Pto  de  Chartres,"  1, 40  and  88;  ''CiH>it.,''  V,  235. 

*  Customs  were  stronger  than  the  law;  in  the  tenth  century,  at  least, 
the  consent  of  the  heirs  is  necessary  in  Saxony,  even  in  the  case  of  pif  ts  to  the 
churches;  the  son  of  Witikind  only  makes  a  disposition  upon  obtaining  the 
ooDsent  of  his  own  son:  Flodoard,  "Hist,  de  Reims,"  I,  p.  280  (ed.  lAg.):  in 
670;  Beauehet,  "N.  R.  H.,"  1901, 14. —If  one  wishes  to  get  some  idea  of  the 
aiuio3r8noe  resulting  from  this  rule,  let  him  consider  that  sometimes  one  meeta 
with  as  many  as  eight  deeds  of  confirmation  accompanying  one  single  deed  of 
sale  and  coming  from  the  relatives  or  the  lord. 

*  Heuder,  JI,  69.  More  often  the  ri|^t  of  way  is  accounted  for  by  the  idea 
of  an  anticipated  opening  of  the  succession;  but  these  ideas  are  almost  confused 
in  the  old  law. 

*  "Legitima  neoessitas,"  "eehte  Noth,"  understood  at  first  in  a  very  strict 
manner,  and  afterwards  with  less  strictness  (Henry  IV  sells  the  estate  of  Oisy  in 
order  to  pay  his  debts).— "Famine.,"  <'Sax.,''62:  ''Roth.,''  173;  /2a0rueau,  see 
''Pauvret6  jurfe"  (Charter  of  the  Ba8s6e,  deventn  century:  ''quod  nullus  nisi 
paupertote  vendere  potuerit");  Dssmorss,  283;  ''Bdam,"  1552,  eantr.  6; 
''Artois,  N.  C,"  XXni:  alienation  is  permitted  in  three  cases:  consent  oi  the 


proof  given  by  the  oath  of  the  grantor,  sworn  poverty:  intervention  of  the  law: 
^T.  de  B^am,"  loe,  cU,;  Qufo^  see  ''N6cessit6  jui^."  —  Cf.  "Bardge,"  4,  5; 
Bkaume,  "Thtee,"  1897. 
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ing  sustenance  in  time  of  destitution  and  avoiding  slavery  for 
debt,  or  of  ransoming  oneself  from  captivity.  Bwom  po?«rt7  is 
the  most  general  cause  of  and  excuse  for  alienation;  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  the  ''livre  de  Jostice/'  p.  169,  still  says,  "Man 
can  sell  his  inheritance  for  his  need,  but  not  for  his  profit.*'  In 
such  a  case  as  this  he  should  begin  by  offering  the  land  to  his 
nearest  heir,  to  the  next  of  kin,  or  even  to  his  relatives  in  general, 
to  the  friends  of  the  flesh.  It  is  only  upon  their  refusal  to  take 
over  the  property  for  their  own  account  that  he  is  permitted  to  sell 
it  to  strangers.^  Thus  the  relatives  have  a  right  to  preference 
over  strangers  (pre-emption,  preference  ^'in  re  non  vaidita")*^  U 
he  omits  to  offer  they  are  permitted  to  take  back  the  property  from 
the  stranger  who  has  bought  it,  without  paying  him  any  indemnity 
and  without  restoring  to  him  the  price  of  the  sale.'  —  There  came  a 
time  when  the  condition  of  necessity  was  no  longer  required;  it 
was  implied,^  and  the  offer  to  the  next  of  kin  took  place  even  in 
his  absence.  Better  still,  when  the  owner  had  neglected  to  make 
the  offer,  the  Customs  no  longer  authorized  the  relatives  to  take 
back  the  property  excepting  upon  condition  of  indenmifying  the 
vendee  (preference  "in  re  vendita")-*^ 

1  "L.  Sax.,"  62;  "Roth.,"  173:  "Stat.  fam.  S.  Pietri  Worm.,"  in  1024,  2 
and  6;  Martknej  "Amplias.  CoU./^  I,  381  (about  1020,  "Arras'^);  "Peirus," 
I,  19;  "L.  Feud.,"  2,  3;  JobM-Dtwal,  p.  83,  87,  90  (Denmark,  Sweden,  etc.); 
Bootland:  "L^  Burg.,"  45;  "Stat,  de  Gothland,"  31,  1;  "Cart,  de  St.- 
Bertin,"p.  158  (sales  among  relatives);  Desmares^  "Et.  sur  la  PRipr.  Fonc 
dans  les  Villes  du  M.  A.,"  1898,  p.  247.  Cf.  the  notification  of  individuab  in 
Breton  public  investiture.  Beaumanoir^  44,  27^  28,  condemns  a  system  intio- 
duced  by  practice  and  which  consisted  m  offenng  a  property  to  the  relatives, 
so  that  they  might  declare  themselves  before  the  expiration  of  the  year  and  & 
dayof  the  repurchase.  This  system,  rejected  in  Beauvaisis,  was  very  common 
in  Flanders,  Artoia  and  Picardy:  Bauthan,  "Gout.  d'Amiens,"  1853;  "Hoism," 
p.  64:  Beauchei,  p.  22. 

'  Various  proceedings  for  the  fixing  of  a  price  to  be  paid  by  the  rdatives 
when  their  right  was  presented  under  the  form  of  the  pre-emption,  when  there 
has  been  no  previous  sale  to  a  third  party  (M>prai8al  oy  experts,  legal  price): 
Beauchet,  "^f.  R.  H.,"  1901,  26. 

*  Ficker  has  contested  tms;  but  this  seems  to  us  to  result  impliedly  from  the 
provisions  as  to  the  intervention  of  the  rdatives  and  offer  to  the  next  of  kin. 
The  Swedish  text  cited  by  Amiraf  "Nordg.  Obi.,"  I,  578,  seems  to  us  to  be 
very  catef^orical  according  to  our  interpretation.  He  also  shows  that  the  idea 
of  pumshmg  the  person  anenating  who  did  not  conform  to  tiie  custom  of  first 
nuucing  an  offer  to  the  relatives  was  not  unknown  to  the  legislates.  The 
AnglonSaxon  law  forbids  one  to  alienate  to  anybody  except  one's  idativoB;  this 
implies  that  alienation^  although  made  with  consent,  it  to  Btrangen  is  void. 
One  might  conceive,  it  is  true,  of  making  the  property  a  part  of  the  inheritance 
of  the  seller;  but,  it  we  find  a  few  examples  of  this  solution,  it  was  too  little 
practiced  to  be  adopted  in  a  general  manner:  "Cart,  de  St.-P^  de  ChartieB," 
p.  126;  "Ponthieu,'^  19;  "TaiUiar,"  "Rec.  d'Actes,"  p.  341. 

*  "Charted' Amiens,"  1190,  Art.  25.  Cf.  La  Thaumauikre,  "A.  C, Beiry," 
p.  610  (in  1171);  Marnier,  "A.  C,  Picardie,"  p.  148. 

*  Transition  to  the  system  of  the  repurchase:  "  Gout,  de  Mods.,  Bourdot  de 
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§  341.  Bepuroliaie.  —  In  a  last  stage  the  offer  to  the  next  of 
kin  has  fallen  mto  disuse.  Alienation  is  absolutely  f lee.  The  rela^ 
tives  who  have  not  been  consulted  preserve  the  repurchase  or  power 
of  taking  back  the  land  during  a  year  and  a  day,  on  condition  of 
bdmmifying  the  buyer  therefor.^  Under  this  last  form^  which 
is  the  most  recent  and  by  far  the  most  widespread,  in  the  Cus- 
tomary l^islations  of  the  whole  of  Western  Europe,  the  right  of 
the  family  survives,  very  much  weakened,  like  a  sort  of  counter- 
part of  the  hereditary  reservation.'  It  serves,  first  of  all,  to  re- 
establish the  domain  of  the  house,  to  assure  the  transmission  of 
everything  to  the  legal  representatives  of  the  family.  The  heredi- 
tary interest,  or,  so  to  speak,  the  dynastic  interest,  is  especially 
brought  into  play.  In  time  a  political  thought  is  mingled  with 
these  very  much  weakened  traditional  foundations.  The  repur- 
chase, ''that  mystery  of  the  ancient  law,"  as  Montesquieu  rather 
pompously  calls  it,  makes  its  appearance  as  one  of  the  means  used 
by  the  State  to  retard  the  decadence  of  old  families;  it  is  a  protec- 
tion against  the  lack  of  skill  of  a  mediocre  head,  or  against  the 
evil  fortune  which  leads  him  to  sell  the  family  patrimony  for  an 
insignificant  sum;  if  the  price  is  fair,  it  is  weU  worth  while  to 
reserve  for  a  relative  the  advantage  of  this  proceeding.  This  con- 
ception was  not  without  its  influence  upon  the  persistence  of  the 
repurchase  throughout  the  whole  of  the  ancient  law.  But  it  did 
not  prevent  practice  from  overthrowing  it  at  an  early  time,  with 
the  assistance  of  various  wiles.  The  "  Grand  Coutumier  de  France  " 
abeady  shows  this;  Beaumanoir  complains  of  the  frauds  and  ruses 
by  means  of  which  it  is  sought  to  hinder  its  application.'  Juris- 
pmdence  was  compelled  to  restrain  this  "  hateful  right,"  which 
was  contrary  to  Roman  legislation,^  and  progress  was  thus  made 

Bach./'  II,  182:  offer  to  the  next  of  kin;  if  this  is  not  done,  repurchase  within 
a  year  and  a  day.  C/.  ''Bayonne,"  V;  ''Farrette"  (Alsaoe),  1502,  c.  23; 
Beauchei,  "  N.  R.  H.,"  1901,  ^. 

*  "Beauvais,''  1182  C'Ord.,"  VII,  624),  and  other  municipal  ohartere  in 
the  North  of  France,  twelfth  century;  "T.  A.  C,  Nonn.,"  90;  "Olim,"  I,  444 

55  (and 

Consuet. 

Statutes  of 

1396  (adjoining  property).    See  especially  the  SiciUan  Customs  in  BrUniMcky 

"la  Mantia,"  '^Kc.  ViUanueva"  (*'Docum.  p.  s.  Stor.  d.  Sicilia,"  2). 

'  Ficker  does  not  believe  that  these  two  institutions  are  parts  of  the  same 
5a!tan.pp.  182-196:  "Ass.  de  J6rus.,"  "C.  des  B.,"  30  (II,  35,  ed.  B.)\  "Gr. 
Coat.,'^  p.  338  (Champagne):  "I  pray  you,  make  me  your  heir  to  that  wfaldi 
you  have  bought  from  such  and  such  a  persoii,  my  cousin." 

»  Beaumanoir.  44,  1  e<  «eg.;  "Gr.  Cout.,"  p.  346;  "Olim,"  I,  496. 

«  Henry  III,  by  means  of  an  Edict  of  November,  1581,  in  vain  atteoipted 
to  make  it  the  general  law  of  the  kingdom;  his  edict  was  not  ^)plied:  "Code 
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towards  Revolutionaiy  law,  which  abolished  it.^  Of  course,  the 
precise  lines  of  historical  change  were  not  always  as  set  forth  in 
this  systematic  recital  which  we  have  just  made;  sometimes  evo- 
lution was  very  slow,  sometimes  very  rapid,  and  degrees  were 
passed  by  certain  Customs.'  But  the  general  ideas  which  we  have 
just  set  forth  se&n  to  us  alone  to  account  for  the  principal  charac- 
teristics of  the  old  law  as  far  as  it  concerns  the  power  of  alienation 
"  inter  vivos," '  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  local  variations  of  these 
which  are  to  be  met  with/ 

Henri/'  6,  16;  see  GuyoL  In  countries  of  written  law  the  repurchafie  only 
exists  as  an  exception  oy  virtue  of  local  Customs.    It  is,  neverthdess,  fairly 


Lyonnais,  Beaujolais,  and  Forez);  Cambolaaj  III.  36;  Aoquests.  C/.  Statute  of 
Provence  of  1472  (one  month) ; "  B.  de  R.,"  II,  1212; "  Mont^ie-Maraan,"  7:  see 
MarUeaquieUy  ''Esprit  des  Lois/'  5, 8  and  9  (to  perpetuate  the  greatness  of  tiun- 
iliesy  this  is  the  aim  of  the  monarchic  system):  Lanurijpumf  ''£r.,  h.  t./'  4. 

^  Was  there  a  recrudescence  of  this  institution  in  the  sixteenth  century 
under  the  influence  of  the  spirit  of  the  nobility?  This  is  ordinarilv  admitted 
(<^.  £dict  of  1581)|  without,  as  it  seems  to  us^oeing  very  well  established. 

'  Thus  the  repurchase  is  lacking  in  the  English  common  law,  which  admits  of 
the  freedom  to  cuspose  "  inter  vivos  "  as  well  as  by  will :  Pollock  and  Maitlandj  I, 
632;  II,  252-^28;  JobM-Lhwal,  p.  101.  At  Gand  it  was  abolished  as  eariy  as 
1191:  ''Cambrai "  II,  13;  "Toumay,"  25.  6;  "Arras,"  69;  Demares,  op,  cU., 
p.  247. — In  the  law  of  the  Burgundians,  ii  the  father  partitions  his  p(»seBsioDs 
with  his  sons,  he  is  free  to  dispose  of  his  share;  the  n^t  of  the  relatives  only 
exists  so  long  as  they  live  in  a  state  of  joint  possession;  PappenhHriif  "Laune- 
gild,"  p.  60.  But  during  the  Middle  Ages  the  ridit  of  repurchase  was  allowed 
even  for  the  benefit  of  distant  relatives  who  no  fonger  lived  in  a  state  of  joint 
ownership.  Cf.  poaty  "Inheritance";  iff u&er,  "Hist.  Grundl.  ehel.  Gttt.,"  1884, 
p.  19.  As  to  the  Swedish  law.  cf,  JobbS^lhtval,  p.  87.  Conflict  between  the 
"L.  Sax."  and  the  law  of  the  South  of  Germany:  Verddoly  op.  cU. 

'  The  other  explanations  suggested  in  order  to  account  for  the  restrictions 
upon  the  right  of  alienation /'mter  vivos"  can  be  reduced  to  the  one  which 
we  have  given  (for  example,  Ger6er,  "Meditadones  ad  Spec.  Saaron.,"  p.  10, 
insists  upon  the  necessity  of  preserving  for  the  family  the  political  rights 
which  are  connected  witn  the  possession  of  land).  Or  else  they  start  with 
the  principle  of  the  freedom  of  disposal:  a  reaction  against  '^is  ri^t  must 
have  taken  place  at  first  in  Customs,  and  later  in  the  Laws  (an  attacfinent  for 
hereditary  possessions,  an  affection  for  relatives,  a  desire  to  leave  tibem  sua- 
tenance,  cf,  at  Rome,  "querela  inoff.  test.");  but  not  one  of  tiieoe  ideas  can 
account  for  the  repurchase  with  regard  to  a  sale,  —  that  is  to  say,  an  act 
which  can  be  advantageous  to  the  family.  One  might  also  maintain  that  the 
restrictions  upon  the  freedom  of  disposing  date  from  a  period  when  the  family 
was  c^inte^ting,  and  that  they  were  estiJ>lished  witii  the  very  object  of 
checking  this  movement;  this  opinion  would  be  plausible  if  these  restnctions 
had  been  recent,  and  if  the  texts  which  mention  them  presented  tiiem  in  the 
form  of  legislative  innovations.  Cf,  ZimmerUy  Fipper,  op.  eU,  According  to 
Picker,  p.  292,  the  consent  of  the  heirs  would  have  nothms  in  common  with 
the  repurchase;  by  taking  part  in  the  deed  the  hdrs  wouldnave  barred  them- 
selves from  contesting  its  existence  or  its  irregularity.  But,  if  this  had  been 
80,  their  intervention  could  not  have  been  as  important  as  it  actually  is. 

*  /.  Picker,  "Untersuch.  aur  E2rbenfolge  der  Ostgerman.  Rechte,"  vol.  V.  1st 
part.  p.  244,  accounts  for  the  repurchase  bv  means  of  the  principle  of  the  aW- 
lute  lioerty  of  disposing  "  inter  vivos,"  which  must  have  existed  according  to  bim 
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§  342.  ConditionB  of  the  BtpurdiMo.  —  (I)  Property  Svbjed 
to  the  Repurchaae.  Inherited  personal  belongings  alone  are  the 
subject  of  repurchase  in  the  final  theory,  for  they  constitute,  as  it 
were,  a  deposit  which  each  generation  should  hand  over  intact  to  the 
generation  which  succeeds  it.^  The  rule  is  otherwise  with  regard 
to  acquests,  the  result  of  individual  labor,  the  free  disposition  of 
which  was  left  to  each  one  as  soon  as  it  was  possible,  so  as 
to  encourage  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  economy;'  neither 

in  the  old  CSennanic  law.  One  must  have  noticed  that  a  piece  of  land  can 
have  more  value  for  neighbors,  for  adjoining  owners^  than  for  owners  of  land 
at  a  distance,  and  that  there  is  often  an  advantage  m  uniting  adjoining  par- 
odfl  in  the  interest  of  good  cultivation,  and  that  the  choice  of  a  neighoor  is 
not  a  matter  of  indi£ference.  These  needs  of  an  economic  and  social  order 
were  satisfied  by  giving  to  a  nei^^bor  the  power  of  repurchasing;  the  rij^t  of 
the  owner  freely  to  dispose  of  ms  land  was  not  affected  by  tms,  for  it  was 
alwavB  eas^  for  him  to  obtain  the  market  value,  and  it  mattered  uttle  to  him 
whether  this  price  were  paid  by  the  repurchaser  or  by  the  grantee.  The  re- 
pordiase  was  given  by  preference  to  near  relatives.  As  soon  as  it  came  to  be 
a  matter  of  a  favor  it  was  perfectly  natural  that  it  should  go  to  those  people 
whose  mutual  relations  called  upon  them  to  render  one  another  continual 
services.  Furthermore,  the  reoonstitution  of  the  family  domain  offers  in  a 
quite  special  manner  those  advantages  which  are  sounjht  f ot  by  means  of  the 
repurchase.  Tlius  would  be  accoimtod  for  the  predommanoe  in  the  old  law  of 
the  rnHircbase  by  a  person  of  the  same  lineage.  It  is  understood  in  this  svs- 
tern  that  the  repurchase  does  not  apply  to  acquests,  but  only  to  personal  oe» 
longings  (h^^ditary  property,  ''aboieoi^,"  "  Aehnigut'M,  nor  to  deeds  such  as 
gifts  (this  would  have  been  to  prohibit  them);  it  is  also  understood  that  it 
meant  the  restoration  of  the  price  of  sale,  whatever  it  may  have  been.  The 
theory  of  the  repurchase  by  a  person  of  the  same  lineage  would  Uiencef orth 
be  connected  neither  with  the  institution  of  the  hereditary  reservation  nor 
with  the  necessity  of  the  participation  of  the  parents  in  the  alienation  of  the 
family  possessions.  —  Outside  of  the  criticisms  of  details  to  which  this  in- 
genious solution  seems  to  us  to  lav  itself  open  (for  example,  why  forbid  the 
repurchase  in  case  of  an  exchany?  why  do  certain  customs  admit  of  the  re* 
purchase  of  acquests?  how  does  it  happen  that  the  repurchases  of  joint  poe- 
sessions  and  of  neigU>orhood  are  not  so  widespread  as  the  repurchases  by  a 
person  of  the  same  lineage,  etc.?)  we  object  to  it  because  it  accounts  for  a 
very  old  fact  by  means  of  existing  causes;  and,  though  these  causes  still  exist, 
the  fact  has  diaappcAred.  The  evolution  of  the  theory  of  the  repurchase  be> 
comes  difficult  to  follow.  It  is  not  true  that  the  owner  of  a  piece  of  property 
subject  to  the  repurchase  will  always  obtain  the  actual  price  of  this  property; 
on  the  contrary,  the  risk  of  the  repurchase  will  prevent  him  from  finding 
buyers  or  wiD  only  make  it  possible  for  him  to  obtain  a  lower  price;  the  re- 
purchase is  a  serious  <^eck  on  the  owner's  i)ower  of  disposal.  Ajs  to  thinking 
that  the  old  G^manic  law  admitted  the  principle  of  the  freedom  of  disposu 
"inter  vivos"  of  immovable  property,  this  is  an  idea  which  it  is  hard  to  reoon- 
eile  with  the  constitution  of  the  fanuly  and  the  system  of  landed  property;  in 
other  legislations  having  the  same  foundations^  uberty  of  disposing  does  not 
Mem  to  have  been  recognised;  this  is  a  right  which  dates  from  the  period  when 
the  family  is  didntegrating  and  when  ownership  is  becoming  individualised. 

1  Sometimes,  even,  on&  the  immovables  which  have  been  in  the  family 
for  three  generations  are  subject  to  the  repurchase;  these  are  the  family  poa* 
sessions  '^stricto  sensu,"  ancestral,  the  ''eredad  de  aboleniro,"  true  '^Stamm- 

Sdter''  or  possessions  of  the  stock.    For  example,  "F.  de  B^am,''  1552,  ''R. 
e  Contr.,'^5;  ''Gout,  de  Bar^,"  1768,  3,  4;  Ficker,  p.  260  et  seg.  (details): 
"L  Rib.,^'  50'  ''heieditas  aviaSca." 
.   *  In  the  very  old  law  personal  belonging  and  acquests  are  subject  to 
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acquests^  nor  movables^  ''are  subject  to  repurchase."  Some 
immovables,  also»  escaped  therefrom  because  of  their  special 
character:  offices,  constituted  rents,  tithes  which  are  invested, 
and  usufruct.' 

§  343.  The  Same.  —  (II)  A^  which  gioe  Rim  to  the  RepurehoH, 
In  order  to  make  the  repurchase  possible  there  had  to  be 
"transfer  of  ownership"  and  ''purse  untied."  Grants  for  a  con- 
sideration were  thus  the  only  ones  which  could  give  rise  to  it 
If  there  was  not  a  complete  alienation,  but,  for  example,  merely 
the  establishment  of  a  servitude,  the  property  did  not  go  out  of 
the  family.^  If  there  is  not  a  purse  untied,  that  is  to  say,  if  the 
alienation  is  gratuitous,  the  repurchase  is  not  allowed;  the  in« 
terests  of  the  relatives  are  protected  by  other  methods.^  To  a 
sale  (volimtary  or  forced),^  or  equivalent  acts,  such  as  giving  in 
payment  a  lease  for  a  long  term,  an  exchange,^  an  investment  in 

the  same  svBtem:  Verddoi^  "Thdse/'  1899.  In  the  eleventh  oentuiy  a  distiiie* 
tion  is  made  categorically  in  deeds:  "Cart,  de  St.-Pdre  de  ChArtres,  p.  494: 
''Quod  pater  propria  pecunia  emerat  liceat  d,  etiam  nolentibus  filiis,  euillbet 
dare  posse."  The  evolution  of  the  distinotion  did  not  take  place  without 
some  difficulty  and  hesitation.  In  the  time  of  Beaumanoir^  44,  2,  they  dis- 
puted as  to  whether  the  acquests  of  the  father  became  the  personal  belongiiig 
of  the  child;  Lcnarikre  on  '^aris/'  133,  still  maint>ainfl  that  the  personal  be- 
longing brought  by  aperson  of  the  linesge  does  not  become  an  acquest:  BeaU' 
manoir,  44,  1;  "A.  Cf.,  Picardie,''  p.  148,  ed.  Marnier;  Beauchet^  p.  609. 

^  Beaumanoir.  44,  2;  Loyad,  429.  To  the  contrary  a  few  Customs,  such  ss 
"Norm.,"  461  (^'Gr.  Cout.  Norm.,"  116);  "Olim,"  II,  843,  293;  "lille,"  7, 
9,  which  DuinouUn  qualifies  as  odious  and  iniquitous  (on  "Maine,"  376),  bat 
which  are  found  merely  to  have  adhered  to  the  point  of  view  of  the  very  old 
law  until  a  rather  late  period.  In  the  South  the  idea  of  perpetuating  the 
greatness  of  families  cauMd  the  repurchase  to  be  extended  to  mdudeaoquesta: 
sometimes  both  lines  participated  and  sometimes  the  paternal  relatives  wore 
preferred. 

*  Exceptions:  Laysd,  444,  219;  "Ord.  s.  Marine,"  10,  1;  LabourL  6, 1, 2. 

*  As  to  rights  over  immovables,  qf.  "OHm,"  I,  897;  233, 19;  "Gr.  Cout./' 
pp.  328,  347;  "Cout.  Not.,"  89;  Deamares,  284;  ''Actes  du  Pari.,"  nos.  1287, 
1443;  J.  Faber,  "Inst.,"  2, 13, 8;  "Paris,  N.  C,"  129, 147;  "Orleans,"  191, 399; 
Pathier,  no.  39;  Lau9el,  434,  444. 

«  As  to  the  leasing  of  lands,  cf.  Dernnarw,  197j  "Origans,  A.  C,"  304; 
"Norm.  "  465,  478;  Oiard,  "Thtee,"  p.  182.  As  to  pledging,  Beaudid, 
"N  R  H  "  1901  12 

•'"Olim,"  II,  173*  (in  1281);  Beaumanoir,  12,38;  Poihier,  no.  104.  Cf. 
Heuder,  11.  64;  Beauehet,  loe.  cU, 

*  The  old  law  required  a  sale  and  a  transfer  of  ownership;  only  then  oould 
the  inheritance  go  out  of  the  family.  In  the  sixteenth  century  there  are 
many  who  nuiintain  that  the  repurchase  can  take  place  simply  because  a  bar- 
gain has  been  made.  See  as  to  this,  "The  Beginning  of  me  Delay  of  a  Year 
and  a  Day,"  "  Transfer  of  Ownership'';  see  Ouyoi,  s.  6. — LoyssI,  453;  "T.  A.  C, 
Bourg.,"  73;  Maeuer,  XXX;  "L.  d.  Dnus,"  577;  "Orlteis,"  400;  Bretonmer, 
"^est,"  see  "Retrait  lingager." 

'  The  family  does  not  simer  on  account  of  this  transaction,  because  if  an 
immovable  is  alienated  a  piece  of  property  of  the  same  nature  and  the  same 
value  takes  its  place  and  is  subrogated  to  it:  "Et.  de  St.  Louis,"  I,  53;  "Aetes 
da  ParL,"  I,  no.  645;  Deemaree,  145,  197,  298;  "Gr.  Gout./'  pp.  341,346; 
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a  partnership/  were  not  likened;  and  this  was  a  fresh  proof  of 
the  weakening  of  the  family  right. 

§  344.  The  Same.  —  (III)  Who  has  the  Right  to  the  Repurchaser 
It  is  not  all  the  relatives  of  the  vendor,  but  only  those  who  are 
of  the  same  lineage  from  which  the  property  comes,^  that  have 
this  right;  those  of  the  paternal  lineage,  if  paternal  property  is 
concerned;  those  of  the  maternal  lineage  if  a  piece  of  maternal 
property  is  concerned:  '^patema  patemis,  matema  matemis.^'  In 
giving  a  maternal  relative  the  right  of  withdrawing  a  personal 
belonging  coming  from  the  father's  side,  this  property  would  no 
longer  be  preserved  in  the  family;  it  would  pass  to  strangers.* 
The  repurchase  is  in  a  certain  sense  only  the  exercise  by  way  of 
anticipation  of  the  right  of  inheritance;  also,  the  lineal  relative 
cannot  avail  himself  of  it  excepting  if  he  be  capable  of  inheriting.^ 
It  is  to  so  great  an  extent  modeled  after  the  right  of  inheritance 
that,  in  order  to  determine  who  are  the  lineal  relatives  who  have 
the  right  to  the  repurchase,  the  Customs  are  divided  into  several 
groups,  just  as  when  it  is  a  question  of  the  inheritance  of  personal 
belongings;  a  distinction  is  made  between  Cuetome  of  the  etockf  cf 
the  side  and  line,  of  the  side  alone.^    Nevertheless,  they  are  not 

"L.  d  Drois/'  124,  572;  Lwad,  225,  445,  447.  The  repurchase  is  allowed  in 
cases  of  fraud  or  injury  to  the  people  of  the  lineage  {Beawnanoirf  54,  1;  Loy' 
•0^2  loe,  cU),  or  if  the  exchange  takes  place  with  a  settlement,  excepting  that 
it  18  sometimes  distinguished  according  to  the  importance  of  the  settlement: 
Beawmanair,  44,  4;  "Gr.  CJout.,"  p.  337;  "Paris,"  145;  Beaueket,  "N.  R.  H.," 
1901, 16. 

>  loysel,  446,  448;  "T.  A.  C,  Bret.,"  221:  no  repurchase  with  deed  of  feoff- 
ment: contra,  "Hainaut"  (gifts,  partnership,  etc.). 

*  Loy^,  428:  OaUand,  "Fr.  Meu,"  p.  21. 

'  The  repurchase  by  a  person  of  the  same  lineage  cannot  be  assigned  (ex- 
cepting to  a  person  of  the  lineage),  whereas  the  lord  can  assign  the  feudal 
repurchase :" Tours," 281  ;"BouS.,'^ 457;  "Marche"280;  "Auvergne"21,20. 

*  Loytd,  439;  440;  "Paris,  N.  C,"  148.  Bastards,  aliens  and  people  civilly 
dead  have  no  right  to  the  repurchase.  But  this  is  not  so  with  regard  to  the 
peraon  who  has  oeen  disinheriti^,  the  heir  who  renounces,  or  the  ascendant 
who  can  have  opposed  to  him  the  rule,  "Personal  belonginm  do  not  ascend." 
Disinheritance  and  renunciation  must  have  been  first  of  all  presented  under 
the  archaic  fonns  of  exclusion  from  the  family,  and  then  they  meant  a 
loss  of  the  right  to  the  repurchase;  they  have  been  less  efficacious  under  their 
modem  forms,  all  the  more  so  as  they  were  not  irrevocable.  With  regard  to 
ascendants,  cf,  post,  "Inheritances."  The  son  can  repurehase  during  the  Ufe- 
time  of  the  father  the  inheritance  which  has  been  sold  by  the  latter:  Loyadf 
441.   As  to  representation,  qf.  "Troyes,"  145;  "Norm.,"  475. 

*  Cf.  OuyoL  —  Customs  of  the  stock:  "Nivemais,"  26.  13;  "OrMans,"  363, 
etc.  Ctutoms  of  iks  Ms  and  line  (this  is  the  common  law,  in  the  same  way 
that  it  is  in  matters  of  inheritance):  "Paris,"  129;  Loysd.  439;  "Olim,"  III, 
276;  "Or.  Gout."  p.  346.  —  Cti^toms  cf  the  side  alone:  ^'S^dan,"  246.  Cf. 
"Reims."  191;  '^lille,"  7,  5.  The  relatives  of  the  seller  on  the  side  from 
which  tne  inheritance  comes  (for  example,  on  the  paternal  side)  may  exereise 
the  repurchase,  although  they  do  not  belong  to  the  Une  of  the  person  who  was 
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absolutely  umform.  Such  and  such  a  Custom  is  one  ''of  the  stodc" 
as  far  as  inheritance  is  concerned,  and  not  as  far  as  repurchasing 
is  concerned,  etc.^  There  is  another  analogy:  lineal  relatives  of 
the 'degree  furthest  removed  have  a  right  to  the  repurchase  as*  well 
as  to  the  inheritance;  should  they  be  of  the  twentieth  d^ree, 
says  Dumoulin,  they  would  not  be  excluded  from  the  repurchase.' 
But  resemblances  become  less  striking  in  case  of  competition  be- 
tween  several  lineal  relatives:  (a)  if  they  are  of  the  same  degree,  the 
most  expeditious  one  prevaib,  unless  they  act  together,  and  in 
this  case  each  one  takes  back  hb  share  of  the  property; '  (b)  if 
they  are  of  different  degreea,  the  rule  of  the  old  law  is  that  the  near- 
est prevails;  ^  in  more  recent  law  it  is  the  most  expeditious  one.^ 
This  last  explanation  is  an  indication  of  the  decadence  of  the  in- 
stitution; the  interest  of  the  family,  the  only  thing  taken  into 
consideration  formerly,  was  to  secure  the  property  for  the  nearest 
relative,  because  the  latter  represented  the  family  as  far  as  repur- 
chase was  concerned,  just  as  he  also  represented  it  as  far  as  in- 
heritance was  concerned;  by  allowing  a  distant  relative  to  take 
possession  of  it  to  the  detriment  of  the  nearer  relative,  it  was  dem- 
onstrated that  the  reconstruction  of  the  unity  of  the  family  domain 

the  first  one  to  acquire  the  property  (for  example,  they  are  not  relatives  of 
the  paternal  grandfather  who  acquired  the  property,  but  they  are  connected 
with  the  i>at^nal  grandmother).  Theae  Customs  no  longer  logically  form  a 
part  of  this  system;  still  more  is  this  true  with  resard  to  the  Custonu  of  rdo 
timahip  alone  ("Bouig.,"  10,  4:  ''Franche  Ck>mt^,^  13,  1),  according  to  which 
the  paternal  rdatives  caawithoraw  the  paternal  personal  belongingB  and  vice 
versa;  this  solution  can  only  be  included  within  the  Customs  which  allow  of 
the  repurchase  of  acquests.  —  Aa  to  the  Cmtoma  of  ike  main  line,  **  Besan^on/' 
for  example,  cf,  Dunod,  c.  4. 

^  Examples  in  Guyotf  loc.  cU. 

'  Divergent  Customs:  the  repurchase  only  belongs  to  lineal  relatives  to 
the  seventh  degree,  Beawnanoir,  44,  7  (accordmg  to  the  canon  rules  in  matters 
of  the  impediments  to  marriage);  to  the  sixth  or  the  nintl^  according  to  the 
Customs  of  Nivemais  and  Normandy.  —  If  there  are  no  reLatives  in  a  certain 
line  there  will  not  be  any  devolution  to  the  other  line:  Pothier,  no.  138. 

»  "Et.  de  St.  Louis,'^  1, 166;  "T.  A.  C.  Bouig.,"  73;  "Gr.  Cout.,"  p.  339; 
''Norm./'  476;  BeawnanovTf  44.  25.  —  Inoivisibuity  of  the  repur^aae  in  the 
interest  of  the  purchaser:  Laytd,  456;  see  Guyoty  s.  5. 

*  Loywl,  430  (bibl.);  "L.  Feud.,"  4, 14;  "  Et.  de  St.  Louis,"  1, 161;  "Olim," 
lU,  302,  44;  Beaumanoir,  44,  10;  ''L.  d.  Droia,"  80,  125;  "Norm.,"  475; 
"T.  A.  C.,  Bret.,"46;  "Troyes  "  145,  etc.;  Jo66^/>iiMif,  pp.  120, 150.  Idm., 
Customs  of  the  Pyrenees  and  Customs  of  the  North  of  franoe. 

•  Layad,  431;  '^ Paris,  A.  C,"  178;  "N.  C,"  141.  It  is  its  simpUoity  which 
has  been  responsible  for  the  success  of  this  system;  but  none  the  less  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  give  it  a  juridical  basis  by  saying  that  the  right  of  preference  ia 
accorded  to  the  family  "  in  globo  " ;  thel&rst  one  who  comes  forwara  and  appro- 
priates it  for  himself  "jure  quodam  occupati<mis"  prevention).  —  C/.  as  to 
this,  the  other  repurchases.  In  Gennan  law  the  rule  is  sometimes  found  that  if 
several  inhabitants  of  one  village  wish  to  ejcercise  the  repurchase,  the  one  to 
whom  the  land  is  the  nearest  is  preferred;  the  distance  is  measuxwi  with  ft 
"perche"  (measuring  rod). 
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was  less  thought  of  than  favoring  the  greatness  of  some  branch  of 
the  house  in  a  political  interest.  Thus  was  the  repurchase  turned 
aside  from  its  origmal  object. 

§  345.  The  Sam«.  —  (IV)  Against  whom  was  the  Repurchase  air 
hwdt  From  the  period  when  it  was  intended  to  prevent  the  per- 
sonal belonging  from  going  out  of  the  family,  the  repurchase 
should  be  exercisable  against  anyone  who  is  a  stranger  to  the 
family  ^  (that  is  to  say,  to  the  lineage  from  whence  the  personal 
bdonging  comes).  It  is  directed  against  anyone  who  would  not 
have  the  right  to  it  himself.^  But,  as  we  have  observed,  certain 
Customs  granted  it  also  to  the  nearest  relative  against  one  more 
distant,  although  the  latter  was  not  without  his  right  to  the  re- 
purchase;' in  the  system  which  prevailed  ''a  lineal  relative  has 
not  a  right  of  withholding  from  a  lineal  relative,"  ^  which  was  a 
more  practical  solution,  but  one  less  justified,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  very  old  law,  by  the  idea  that  a  piece  of  property  does 
not  go  out  of  the  family  when  it  is  acquired  by  a  lineal  relative. 

§  346.  The  Same.  —  (V)  The  Repurchase  of  "  half  funds  "  allows 
the  spouse  of  the  lineage  to  withhold  from  the  community  the  per« 
sonal  belonging  of  his  lineage  which  has  been  bought  during  the 
marriage,  upon  condition  of  paying  the  half  fund,  that  is  to  say » 
half  of  the  price  which  it  has  cost;  the  year  and  a  day  allowed  to 
exercise  this  right  only  begin  to  run  from  the  time  of  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  community;  '^  thus  it  is  a  repurchase  by  a  person  of  the 
same  lineage  put  off  until  the  dissolution  of  the  community. 

§  347.  Procedure.^  —  (I)  Period.  One  can  only  carry  out  a  re- 
purchase within  the  year  and  a  day  ^  dating  from  the  time  of  the 
seisin  being  given  to  the  purchaser;  ^  at  the  end  of  this  time  the 

^  The  repurehase  by  a  person  of  the  same  lineage  is  exercised  even  against 

the  lord  from  whom  the  property  was  received,  and  even  against  the  king: 

Loysd,  425,  432;  "Stil.  Pari.,''  7,  80;  PaUner,  no.  104.  —  Against  the  Church: 

Lmd,  433  et  seq.;  <'Olim/'  I,  689,  28  (in  1267). 

'  Lojfielj  450:  "Marriage  preserves  Lineage."  • 

»  Beaumanoir,  44,  25:  "T.  A.  C,  Bret.."  46;  "Touraine,"  163,  etc. 

*  Loysd,  430;  "Gr.  dout.,"  p.  328:  "Marche,"  271. 

»  Beoumanoir,  44,  48,  49;  "  Ano.  Us.  d'Anjou,"  ed.  Marnier^  §  28;  "Paria," 
155^157  ^JdtbS'buiHd,  p.  143.  —  As  to  the  various  kinds  of  half-funds,  qf, 
Ovyoi,  The  repurchase  in  a  case  of  joint  possession  of  the  Civil  Code,  148, 
Vpfies  to  acquests  as  well  as  to  personal  belon^ngs. 

*  Cf.  detaUs  as  to  the  Customs  of  the  North  iit  Oiardf  "Th^,"  p.  257. 

'  See  supra,  "Prescription";  Beaumanoir.  44,  9;  "Jostice,"  p.  1&  (prooH; 
DemeatB,  207;  "Gr.  Cout.,"  p.  329:  "Paris,*'  130. 

*  Demares,  207;  "Cout.  Not  '^  145;  Lojfsd,  462;  "Paris,"  129,  132.— 
Fealty  and  homage  in  the  case  of  nefs,  seisin  in  the  case  of  copyholds,  publica- 
tion bv  means  of  a  judgment  and  registration  of  the  contralct  at  the  nearest 
Kat  of  the  roval  government  in  the  case  of  freeholds.  The  beginning  of  the 
period aflowea  for  the  ezeroisejof  the  repuxthaae  is  thus  found  to  oe  sufficiently 
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property  goes  out  of  the  f amilyi  for  the  vendee  enjoys  the  benefit 
of  the  Germanic  prescription  as  against  the  family  of  the  vendor, 
as,  according  to  the  general  rule,  he  can  against  every  other  pe^ 
son.^  The  duration  of  the  seigniorial  repurchase  is  even  shorter; 
it  can  only  be  exercised  during  the  old  Prankish  term  of  forty  days 
(after  the  producing  of  the  contract) ;  for  Byzantine  ''  Protimesb," 
one  had  only  thirty  days.'  According  to  the  **  Grand  Coutumier/' 
it  was  sufficient  if  the  sunmions  had  been  served  within  the  year 
and  a  day;  but  Beaumanoir,  who  is  more  strict,  demanded  that 
the  period  which  was  granted  to  the  purchaser  for  presenting  him- 
self in  court  should  be  included  within  the  year  and  a  day,  and  the 
Custom  of  Paris  is  to  the  same  effect.'  Tlie  period  of  a  year  and 
a  day  did  not  originally  begin  to  run  against  people  who  were  ab- 
sent  or  against  minors  until  the  time  of  their  return  or  theur  coming 
of  age;  in  the  new  law  the  disfavor  with  which  repurchase  is  looked 
upon  causes  this  period  to  run  against  them.^  (II)  Action  at  Lam. 
llie  repiuchase  is  a  true  action  for  recovery  by  the  lineal  relap 
tive;  the  selling  of  family  property  to  a  stranger  brings  into  exist- 
ence this  righty  which  did  not  exist  until  that  time  excepting  in 
a  latent  condition.  If  this  is  so,  it  b  hard  to  perceive  why  the 
purchaser  should  not  yield  to  the  repurchase  without  dispute; 

Sublic  to  g^ve  notice  to  the  people  of  the  Imeage  and  allow  them  to  act.  In 
FormAndy,  452  et  Hf.,  reading  and  publication  of  the  sale;  cf.  BeaumoMir, 
44,  28,  and  the  Flemisn  Customs  cited  in  Ouyoi,  s.  6,  $  2.  With  the  passing 
away  of  the  feudal  formalities  variations  of  these  were  introduced  into  the 
Customs:  (a)  The  bednning  of  the  delay  is  the  real  taking  of  possession  by  the 

Eurchaser:  "Dunois,'^  70;  '^ChArtres/'  67;  "Marohe,"  263.  Incomplete  pub- 
city,  but  one  which  may  suffice,  strictly  speaking.  (6)  It  is  the  date  of  con- 
tract of  sale  itself:  "Sens,"  32:  ''Auxerre,^'  164;  "Orleans,"  363.  This  is  a 
system  which  allows  of  the  hidden  transfer  of  ownership,  but  which  may  very 
often  deprive  the  lineal  descendants  of  their  rikht  because  they  are  not  aware 
of  the  alienation's  having  taken  place.  The  Eoiot  of  1704  remedied  this  evil 
by  deciding  that  the  penod  could  not  begin  to  run  before  the  registration  of 
the  contract,  as  was  the  usage  in  certain  Customs:  "  F.  de  B6am,"  "R.  de  Con- 
tractes,"  Arts.  8  and  18; "  Poitou,"  329 :  '*  La  RocheUe,"  33. — See  "  Freeholds." 
7-  The  prescription  of  thirty  jrears  if  tne  dela^  of  a  year  and  a  day  had  not  ran, 
—  for  escample.  for  lack  of  registration:  Pothier,  no.  484. 

^  In  the  eighteenth  century  all  recollection  of  the  old  tenure  of  a  year  and 
a  day  has  been  lost  and  it  is  sought  to  account  for  this  period  (which  is  an  ex- 
ceptional one  in  the  general  system  of  prescription)  by  means  of  rational  oon- 
siaerations;  it  has  been  made  very  short  in  order  to  restrain  the  exercise  of  a 
power  which  is  abnormal.  It  is  undoubtedlv,  in  fact,  for  tins  very  reason 
that  the  dower  of  a  year  and  a  day  has  been  kept  up  in  this  particular  appli- 
cation of  it. 

*  Loysdy  427,  463;  "Paris/'  40;  "Auvergne,"  23,  3:  three  months,  etc.; 
"Ass.  de  J^rus.,''  "C.  dee  B.,''  0.  33  (II,  260):  seven  days.    Provence,  Edict 
-  -  "  -  '        "Summa,"  125 

'  pp.  34, 80. 


<  Ahsint  p6ri<ma/"£t!  de  St.  Louis,"  tl,  303;  "Jo0tio«i'''8, 9;  Bwimanoif, 
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but  the  fear  of  frauds  no  doubt  led  jurisprudence  to  demand  a 
fonnal  proceeding  at  law;  the  voluntary  repurchase  was  looked 
upon  as  a  sale  made  by  the  purchaser  to  the  lineal  relative.^  The 
tribunal  which  had  jurisdiction  in  matters  of  repurchase  was  that 
of  the  locality  where  the  inmiovable  was  situated,  because  the 
action  was  real.  But  in  the  last  stages  of  the  law  there  is  seen  in  it 
rather  a  mixed  action,  real  against  the  third  party  in  possession, 
and  personal  against  the  purchaser  upon  whom  the  Custom  im- 
poses the  obligation  of  making  restitution;  from  whence  comes  the 
application  of  the  rule ''Actor  sequitur  forum  rei/''  The  tribunal 
decrees  the  repurchase  after  having  assured  itself  of  the  existence 
of  the  required  conditions.'  (Ill)  The  gtridness  of  the  procedure 
relating  to  repurchaae  was,  to  begin  with,  nothing  more  than  a 
consequence  of  formalism;  but  practice  thought  that  it  was  a  good 
thing  to  preserve  that  which  Ferriire  calls  "superstitious  formali- 
ties/' with  the  object  of  hindering  the  exercise  of  an  institution 
whidi  was  looked  upon  with  disfavor.  Thus  it  is  that  if  the  peti- 
tioner fails  in  any  one  particular,  not  only  does  he  lose  his  suit, 
but  he  also  loses  the  right  to  the  repurchase.^  (IV.)  Indemnity  due 
by  the  person  repurchasing  to  the  original  vendee*  The  very  same 
day  that  the  repurchase  is  decreed,^  the  rq>urchaser  himself,  under 
penalty  of  f orfdture,  pays  the  vendee  the  actual  price  paid  out  by 

16,5;"L.d.I>rois/'588.  CrosaderB:  P.  de FtmUnnes^  o.  17;  "Et.de St.  Louis/' 
1. 160.  Minon:  (a)  P.  de  Foniamea,  o.  U:  BMumanoitf  44,  48;  "Actes  du 
Pari.,"  I,  no.  2225,  756;  L.  Ddide,  "Echiq.  de  Norm./'  122.  617.  —  (h)  Gnm- 
audOf  9|  17:  piiblio  interest.  —  Delay  of  the  redemption:  "Auvergae,  23,  13: 
"Beriy,"  13,  9.   Contra,  "Ord.,"  366;  Lay8a^  464;  "Paris/'  130. 

^  uomdf  443.  Results:  the  property  acquired  was  not  a  personal  belonsinff 
included  in  the  inheritanoe  of  the  lineal  descendants;  two  transfer  taxes  haa 
to  be  paid,    dmbra^  Beaumanoir,  44,  11,  22,  39.  40. 

'  Beaumanoir,  44, 17:  jurisdiction  of  the  lord  from  whom  the  inheritance  is 
derived  (and  not  of  the  lord  of  the  localit^r  in  which  the  purchaser  is  domiciled, 
for  "agroement  depends  upon  the  inheritance"):  i&.,  44,  38  (indivisibility); 
"Olim,"  1, 897.  —  Tribunal  of  the  locality  in  which  the  immovable  is  situated: 
Deman$,  257;  "Gout.  Not.,"  144;  "Gr.  Gout.,"  p.  335;  Loyad,  435  et  m-! 
''Ass.  de  Jdnis./'  U,  260.  ed.  B.  —  PotMer,  no.  265;  "Reims,"  198.  —  This 
rwent  solution  was  favorable  to  the  purchaser,  but  less  logically  a  consequence 
of  the  repurchase. 

*  Oiard.  "Thdse/'  p.  279:  reg;i8tration  of  repurchases. 

*  Loyad,  437,  438;  Desmoret,  83;  "Paris,"  136,  140;  Fmih^  on  "Paris," 
141;  PothMT,  no.  273;  Beaumanoir,  44,  22,  33,  35.  p.  5,  41;  "Olim,"  III,  1437, 
71.  -—  Even  forfeiture  if  the  adjournment  is  not  a»wn  up  in  a  formal  manner, 
if  one  does  not  tender  in  the  proper  terms  a  purse,  funds,  and  a  performance; 
if  the  sergeant  in  giving  notice  has  not  an  oiien  purse  in  his  hand,  which  at 
first  contains  the  sum  offered  and  later  on  a  sinije  piece  of  money,  and  if  the 
tenders  have  not  been  renewed  each  day  of  the  proceedings. 

*  Formerlv  one  had  until  sunset;  in  the  sixteenth  century  one  has  twenty* 
four  hoars  after  the  judsment:  Ldyad,  468,  471;  Desmorsa,  82  d  seq.,  208; 
^'Gr.  Cout.^"  p.  340.   Other  delays:  three,  seven*  fifteen  days.   Various  times 

-  the  beginning  of  this  delay. 
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him/  the  true  costs,*  and  the  necessary  disbursements,  so  as  to  in- 
demnify him  as  completely  as  possible,  in  so  far  as  there  has  been 
no  fraud.^  For  his  part,  the  vendee  relinquishes  the  land  when 
reimbm^ement  has  been  carried  out  and  restores  therewith  the 
profits  collected  since  the  action  of  repurchasing  was  begun/  to- 
gether with  an  indemnity  for  deteriorations,  if  there  is  any  occar 
sion  for  it;  he  must  not,  in  fact,  forget  that  during  the  year  and 
a  day  he  is  not  the  ''  indefeasible  lord."  ' 

§  348.  Bfleeti  of  the  Bepurehaie.  —  The  repurchaser  steps  into 
the  place  of  the  purchaser,  and  there  is  no  cancelling  of  the  sale, 
for  now  the  sale  is  null.  Nor  is  there  any  resale  to  the  repw^ 
chaser  by  assent  of  the  original  buyer,  for  they  are  held  bound 
to  pay  for  only  one  right  of  transfer,  and  the  ri^ts  created  by 
act  of  the  original  buyer  (servitudes,  mortgages)  cannot  be  set  up 
against  the  repurchaser;  at  the  most,  the  latter  is  held  bound  to 
respect  acts  of  administration  because  they  are  indiq>ensable/ 
The  repurchaser  is  not  the  assignee  of  the  original  buyer;  he 
is  looked  upon  as  having  negotiated  with  the  vendor;  also,  the 
original  vendor  owes  him  the  warranty,  and  the  repurchaser 
can  proceed  against  him  upon  payment  of  the  price  by  means  of 
a  direct  action.  The  original  buyer  seemed  thenceforth  to  disap- 
pear  entirely  from  the  operation.  But,  not  satisfied  with  taking 
away  from  him  the  advantages  of  a  transaction  which  had  per- 
haps been  lucrative,  jurisprudence  made  of  him  a  sort  of  com- 
pulsory surety  for  the  man  who  had  despoiled  him;  the  original 
vendor  was  always  authorized  to  claim  as  against  him  the  payment 
of  the  price  of  the  sale;  this  responsibility  of  the  original  buyer  is 

^  The  price  of  the  first  sale,  if  there  htfve  been  several  saooessiye  sales: 
TiraqiMua,  1, 12, 1, 15  (he  cites  BarioU  and  Balde) ;  Labb6,  **  R.  ait.,"  p.  154. 
If  the  price  was  made  too  high  with  the  object  of  preventing  the  repurchase,  it 
was  the  judge's  duty  to  reduce  it:  Beaumanoirf  44,  36;  "L.  d.  Drois,"  U.  124, 
571;  ''Paris,"  136.  —  In  the  sixteenth  century  the  person  exercising  tne  re- 
purchase pays  back  to  the  buyer  the  lord's  due  and  the  tax  on  the  sale;  but 
not  in  the  fourteenth  centiury.  The  near  relatives  were  often  released  from 
the  payment  of  tiiese  dues. 

«  Desmares,  213;  "Gr.  Cout.,"  333.    Proof:  "Et.  de  St.  Louis,"  1, 159. 

»  Desmares,  113,  213;  "Gr.  Cout.,"  333;  "  Jostice,"  8;  "EtTde  St.  Louis," 
I,  154;  "Paris,"  146;  ''Orleans."  373;  Pothier.  no.  331.  By  oompelling  the 
restitution  of  needful  expenses  frauds  were  facilitated. 

^  That  is  to  say,  since  the  adjournment  and  offer  of  pavment:  "Paris," 
134;  Beaumanoir,  44,  30.  41-44.  The  purchaser  thus  gets  we  benefit  of  the 
issues  of  the  lana  until  tne  time  when  the  offer  of  payment  is  made  to  him. 

*  Beaumanoir,  4A,  30,  34,  41;  Demares,  214;  Lou9d,  470;  "Gr.  Gout.," 
p.  334;  "Paris,"  146. 

*  Valid  leases  in  case  of  good  faith  according  to  some  (Balde,  Tiraqueao, 
Pothier),  and  which  were  always  void  with  regard  to  the  peraon  exercising  the 
repurchase  according  to  others  (Brodeau,  Dupleesis). 
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especially  important  in  the  case  of  sales  for  a  tenn,  for  example,  a 
sale  in  consideration  of  a  rent  for  life;  as  the  payment  of  the  price 
was  greatly  delayed,  the  repurchaser  had  mudi  more  chance  of 
becoming  solvent.^  In  sales  for  cash  at  a  fixed  price,  the  buyer 
ran  absolutely  no  risk,  because  he  only  gave  up  possession  of  the 
land  after  having  been  indemnified. 

The  property  which  was  taken  back,  having  been  acquired  for 
a  consideration,  should  have  formed  a  part  of  the  acquests  of  the 
repurchaser;  but  it  was  classed  among  his  personal  belongings,  as 
though  it  had  come  through  an  inheritance,  so  as  better  to  assure 
its  preservation  in  the  family.^ 

»  DumauUru  on  "Paris,"  I,  20,  8,  7  and  8;  Pcihier,  no.  300;  q(.  "Paris," 
137;  "Rams,"  225,  etc.  The  motive  given  in  order  to  justify  tms  solution, 
of  knowing  that,  just  as  every  creditor,  the  vendor  cannot  be  bound  in 
spite  of  himself  to  pay  debtors,  is  already  found  in  Beaumanoir,  44,  37  ("The 
vendor  shall  not  change  his  pledge  or  his  debts  if  he  does  not  wish  to");  this 
jurifloonsult  allows  the  repurchaser  to  have  the  same  time  as  is  granted  to  the 
purchaser^  upon  condition  of  g^iving  surety,  and  Dumoulin  is  of  the  same  opin« 
ion.  Ttraqtteau,  1, 18,  32,  decided,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  purd&aser  was 
liberated  as  a  ocMisequenoe  of  the  repurchase  beciuise  he  was  looked  upon  as 
not  having  been  a  party  to  the  deed:  cf.  "Troyes,"  161;  "Bourbon,"  470; 
Labbi,  "R.  Crit.,"  1855,  p.  145.  According  to  the  old  system  of  the  offer  to 
the  next  of  kin,  the  purchaser  also  disappeared  completely  j  but  it  does  not  seem 
that  Tiraqueau  ana  the  partisans  of  his  ideas  drew  llieir  inspiration  from  this 
system. 

.«  "Paris."  139:  "Orleans,"  382;  LoyBd  454.  Cf.  "Paris,"  133  {Lauriire  on 
this  article)  and  Beaumanoir,  44,  11.  —  By  way  of  a  recompense  to  be  paid 
by  the  heir  of  the  personal  belonging  to  the  heir  of  the  acquest,  at  least  in  the 
more  recent  law. 
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CHAPTER  THREE 

OBLIGATIONS 

Topic  1.  General  Ideas. 
Topic  2.  Offenses. 

Topic  3.  Contracts.    Prankish  Period. 
Topic  4.  Contracts.    Feudal  Period. 
Topic  5.  Nullity  op  Contracts. 
Topic  6.  Some  Particular  Kinds  of  Contracts. 
Topic  7.  Means  of  Enforcebo&nt  on  the  Person  and  Per- 
sonal Surety. 
Topic  8.  Execution  upon  Possessions  and  Real  Securities. 


Topic  1.    General  Ideas 


{349.  Number  and  Importance  of 
Contractual  Obligations  in 
Modem  Law. 


§  350.  Characteristics  of  the  Obliga- 
tion in  the  Old  Law. 
§  351.  The  Obligation  in  Modem  Law. 


§  349.  Number  and  Importanee  of  Gontraotual  Obllgatioiis  in 
Modem  Law.  —  In  early  times  obligations  were  not  often  met 
with,  and  espedally  contractual  obligations.  Reasons  of  a  politi- 
cal and  economic  nature  were  opposed  to  their  becoming  very 
numerous.  (A)  The  majority  of  social  relations  were  regulated  m 
advance,  and  invariably  by  the  Custom;  thus  the  services  which 
to-day  free  farmer  tenants  and  agricultural  laborers  render  to  the 
owner  of  land  were  formerly  received  by  him  from  serfs,  from 
cultivators  or  from  slaves.  Public  order  being  better  assured, 
the  tendency  to  respect  the  rights  of  others  having  been  empha- 
sized, and  Imowledge  of  the  law  being  more  widespread  or  more 
easy  to  acquire,  it  has  been  possible  to-day  to  allow  individuals  a 
latitude  which  they  would  not  have  used  to  their  advantage  in 
the  old  times,  even  had  it  been  granted  them.  This  is  one  of  the 
advantages  of  the  System  of  the  State  under  which  we  live,  as 
compared  with  the  family  system  of  the  past.  Contracts  have 
produced  beneficial  alterations  in  the  general  rules  of  the  law, 
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have  accommodated  them  to  eveiy  sort  of  circimistances,  and  have 
removed  them  when  needful  in  order  to  substitute  better  ones  in 
their  place.^  (B)  With  the  free  play  of  individual  will,  contracts 
became  so  numerous  that  they  formed,  if  one  may  say  so,  the 
couRe  of  our  daily  life.  The  economic  conditions  of  other  times, 
when  each  household  produced  almost  everything  which  was  nec- 
essary for  it  to  have,  did  not  contribute  towards  making  con- 
tracts very  frequent.  In  our  day  division  of  labor  and  the  more 
active  life  constrain  us  to  engage  ourselves  on  every  subject  in  the 
meshes  of  a  mass  of  obligations.  The  conception  of  the  obligation 
has  felt  the  effects  of  this  change;  the  law  has  had  to  become  more 
flexible  and  to  lend  itself  to  the  satisfying  of  these  new  needs. 

§350.  Gharaoterlitief  of  the  Obligation  in  the  Old  Law. — 
The  very  old  law  only  recognizes  obligations  "ex  delicto."  *  Even 
the  obligation  which  does  not  spring  out  of  an  offense  presents  the 
same  characteristics  as  a  delictual  obligation;  thus,  when  it  arises 
from  a  contract,  the  debtor  who  does  not  cany  out  his  engagement 
is  considered  guilty;  the  failure  to  cany  out  the  obligation  is 
looked  upon  as  an  offense.'  In  a  similar  case,  the  sum  of  money 
paid  to  the  creditor  constitutes  a  pecuniary  penalty.  Ordinarily, 
it  is  a  higher  sum  than  mere  damages  would  be.  The  contract, 
assuming  it  to  be  the  cause  which  gives  rise  to  the  obligation,  could 
not  do  without  solenmities;  it  assumes  that  two  heads  of  families 
face  one  another;  it  recalls  the  treaties  between  States,  in  which, 
even  at  this  day,  form  is  of  so  much  importance.  Moreover,  the 
ceremonies,  the  gestiu^  which  is  added  to  the  word,  which  em- 
phasizes it  and  explains  it  to  the  eyes,  corresponded  to  the  mental 
condition  of  other  times;  a  right  without  formalities  would  have 
been  no  better  understood  than  a  religion  without  worship.* 
These  solemnities  had  the  advantage  of  eliminating  the  questions 
of  intention;  their  meaning  was  fixed,  known  by  everybody,  and 
beyond  discussion.  Also,  the  letter  of  an  agreement  could  be 
adhered  to  just  as  the  brutal  fact  of  a  crime  could  be  avenged 

^  Cy.  Swnner  Main$f  ''Ancient  Law,"  French  trans.,  1874,  on  this  passage 
from  the  system  of  etahu  to  the  system  of  asreements. 

/  Or,  if  one  prelers  a  formula  which  in  the  last  analysis  means  the  same 
thing:  the  offense  gives  rise  to  acts  of  violence,  which  little  d^  little  have  become 
chaiiffed  into  due  course  of  law:  Wodon,  "Forme  et  Qarantie/'  p.  9,  173. 

*  Loening,  "Vertragsbruch  u.  s.  Rechtsfoltten,"  1876;  W,  Siekd,  ''Bestra- 
fung  d.  Vertragsbruchs/'  1876.  "The  Misohna"  deals  with  marriage,  and 
then  briiun  all  the  rest  of  the  civil  law  under  the  heading  of  damages,  cf, 
DaretU,  "Etudes,"  pp.  27,  79. 

*  Heuder.  I,  65:  ZaUinger,  "Wesen  u.  Urspr.  d.  Formalismus,"  1898:  see 
Cmi,  "Le  ObbUgaiioni  n.  Diritto  Milan.  antToo,"  1908. 
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without  looking  into  the  question  as  to  whether  it  had  been  com- 
mitted by  reason  of  some  indiscretion  or  intentionally.  The  re- 
sponsibility of  the  debtor  was  involved,  for  the  sole  reason  that 
the  obligation  had  not  been  carried  out;  he  was  just  as  responsible 
if  this  were  due  to  acddent  as  he  was  if  it  were  due  to  his  own 
fault.^  A  last  feature  of  the  obligation  was  its  personal  character; ' 
it  consisted  almost  in  an  ownership  by  the  creditor  over  the  per- 
son of  his  debtor.  Execution  upon  the  body  itself ,  under  its  most 
harsh  f orms,  —  for  example,  that  of  slavery  for  debt,  —  was  a 
natural  consequence  thereof;  on  the  other  hand,  the  possesions,  or, 
at  least,  the  immovables  of  the  debtor,  escaped  the  creditor,  be- 
cause in  the  last  analysis  they  belonged  rather  to  his  relatives  or 
his  lord.  Thus  looked  upon  as  a  personal  relation,  the  obligation 
constituted  the  most  frul  of  bonds;  its  value  depended  upon  the 
wealth  and  strength  of  the  debtor;  should  he  die,  it  died  with  him; 
sometimes,  even  the  death  of  the  creditor  wiped  it  out.  In  order 
to  give  some  consistency  to  a  right  which  was  so  hazardous,  it  was 
fortified  by  the  surety  and  the  pledge;  if  one  had  several  d^t- 
ors  one  had  a  better  chance  of  being  pud,  and  the  pledge  was  a 
payment  in  advance. 

§  351.  The  ObUgatdon  in  Modem  Law.  —  Let  us  reverse  the 
terms,  and  we  shall  have  the  obligation  of  modem  law.  Whether 
it  result  from  a  contract  or  an  offense,  its  object  is  damages.  The 
contract  from  whence  it  is  derived  is  formed  without  any  solemni- 
ties and  always  "solo  consensu."  The  obligation,  from  being  pe^ 
sonal,  as  it  was,  has  become  inheritable.'  Execution  has  been 
shifted  from  the  person  of  the  debtor  to  his  possessions:  "he  who 
obligates  himself  obligates  what  is  his."    The  responsibility  of  a 

^  Proverbs  having  this  meaning:  Chaisemartin,  pp.  277, 284,  228,  rf,  p.  261; 
"Wis.,"  5.  64;  "Sachsenap.,"  3,  5.  4. 

*  Cf.  Roman  law,  ''sponsor,  ^'fidepromiasqr/'  obligation  "ex  delieto," 
actions '' vindictam  spirantes,"  no  assignment  of  claims,  and  no  man  can  make 
stipulations  or  promises  to  be  carried  out  after  his  death.  —  It  seems  hard  to 
reconcile  the  personal  character  of  the  obligation  with  f  unily  aolidaritj.  These 
two  ideas  ought  to  correspond  to  two  different  phases  of  the  evolution  of  the 
law.  It  became  more  ana  more  distasteful  to  bring  into  play  the  soUdarity  of 
the  lineage,  when  the  family  lost  its  cohesion.  The  penalty  then  became  pet- 
sonal  and,  as  far  as  contracts  were  oohcemed,  formalism  also  had  a  tendency 
to  restrict  the  obligation  to  the  debtor  alone. 

*  It  was  customary  for  the  relatives  of  the  debtor  to  become  sureties  for 
him.  By  this  means  the  debt  passed  to  the  heirs,  or,  to  put  it  better,  they  were 
already  held  bound  during  the  lifetime  of  the  debtor.  Also  it  must  often  have 
happened  that  a  man  bound  himself  ''for  himself  and  his  heirs.''  Cf,  English 
law.  The  promise  at  law  to  pay  or  to  exonerate  oneself  (which  cannot  be 
done  without  sureties)  is  inhentable:  "Rib.,"  61, 1  (af,  "Utisoontestatk)''  at 
Rome:  Dig.,  50, 17,  X39). 
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debtor  varies  according  as  there  has  been  fraud,  f aulti  or  accident, 
and  according  to  the  interest  which  he  has  in  the  contract.  The 
impersonal  character  which  the  obligation  has  assumed  causes  it 
to  lend  itself  to  combinations  which  were  formerly  unknown,  — 
for  example,  composition,  assignment,  subrogation,  and  represen- 
tation. The  principles  of  the  old  Germanic  and  Customary  law 
are  thus  found  to  have  almost  entirely  given  way  to  the  Roman 
theories.  No  other  portion  of  legislation  has  been  Romanized  to 
this  extsnL  Is  this  a  sufficient  reason  for  believing  that  this  evo- 
lution has  taken  place  merely  under  the  influence  of  Roman  law? 
No,  indeed  I  No  more  here  than  anywhere  else  has  Roman  law 
been  a  direct  cause  of  juridical  changes.  It  has  not  been  imitated 
in  the  same  way  as  a  pupil  copies  his  master,  in  a  spirit  of  servile 
respect.  Its  action,  whidi  has  been  great,  has  only  been  exercised 
where  the  ground  was  prepared  for  it,  where  evolution  took  place 
spontaneously  and  independently.  The  Roman  influence  was 
not  responsible  for  the  evolution,  which  would  have  taken  place 
without  it.  But  the  evolution  was  peculiarly  facilitated  by  Roman 
influence,  gaining  therefrom  a  concisely  defined  object,  precise 
fonnulffi,  and  a  fixed  plan;  from  an  obscure  growth,  slow,  uncertain, 
and  groping,  it  became  a  conscious  work.  The  real  cause  of  the 
change  which  led  the  old  law  back  to  the  Roman  theories,  as  far 
as  obligations  were  concerned,  was  the  substitution  (which  we  have 
just  explained)  of  a  contractual  system  for  the  system  of  strict 
custom;  the  one  accords  with  a  social  state  as  simple  as  that  of  the 
late  Middle  Ages;  the  other  accords  with  societies  which,  like  ours, 
are  more  complex.  And,  in  order  that  this  should  be  realized, 
what  changes  have  been  necessary!  The  disintegration  of  the 
family,  the  independence  and  the  ownership  of  the  individual,  the 
employment  of  coinage,  which  has  become  more  and  more  wide- 
spread and  facilitates  the  obtaining  of  services,  —  do  away  with 
one  of  these  new  facts,  and  the  law  of  obligations  is  turned  topsy- 
turvy.^ 

<  In  modem  law  the  obligation  has  a  tendency  to  consist  of  something  of 
value  which  circulates  in  the  same  way  as  coinage  (consequences  of  trade). 
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Topic  2.    Offenses 


352.  Public  and  Private  Offenaee. 

353.  Offenses    oommitted    by   One 

Family  a^nst  Another. 

354.  Characteristics  of  the  Offense. 

355.  Criminal  Intent. 

356.  Responsibility  for  the  Act  of  An- 

other.   Damage  caused'  by 
Animals  or  Inanimate  Tilings. 


357.  Pecuniary  Composition. 

358.  Family  l^lidarity. 
350    ^)amaffes 
360.  Putting  Outside  the  Law,  and 

its  Varieties. 
§  361.  Concerning  Special    Kinds  of 
Offenses. 


§  352.  PuUie  and  Private  OfEensei.^  —  The  primitive  law  knew 
scarcely  any  public  offenses,  that  is  to  say,  offenses  which  directly 
involved  the  State  and  called  for  a  repression  on  its  behalf.'  Un- 
lawful acts  were  curbed  by  the  disciplinary  i>ower  of  the  head 
of  the  family  when  they  were  committed  within  the  family  by 
one  of  its  members  against  another; '  where  they  took  i^ace  be- 
tween the  members  of  two  families,  repression  was  exefcised  by 
one  family  upon  another  by  way  of  vengeance  or  private  war- 
fare.^ Thus  the  old  penal  law  consisted  in  a  system  of  private 
offenses  and  private  penalties  and  was  not  distinguishable  from 
private  law.  But  little  by  little  public  penalties  were  substituted 
for  private  penalties;  the  State,  stepping  into  the  place  of  the  fam- 
ily, took  upon  itself  the  rdle  of  rech'essing  wrongs  which  had  not 
belonged  to  it  in  olden  times;  ^  and,  althou^  we  still  speak  to- 

^  C/.  especially  the  Roman  law,  where  the  distinction  is  so  clearly  drawn. 
Blackkanef  TV,  also  contrasts  private  torts  mth.  public  torts.  Cf,  Pollock, 
"Torts  "  1187. 

«  rdcitus,  "Germ.,"  12:  "proditores,"  "transfug©"  (hanged)  "iipavi," 
"imbelles  corpore  infames"  (drowned  in  mud).  The  coward  is  as  injurious  to 
the  oommimity  as  the  traitcur,  and  bravery  is  not  veiy  oiiea  the  dominating 
characteristic  of  the  "oorpore  infamis":  Brunner,  §  146. 

*  Kooalewsky.  p.  311. 

*  Religious  cnaracter  of  vengeance,  publicity,  ceremonieB  in  case  d  a  par^ 
don:  Kovalewsky,  p.  234  et  seq. 

*  Maintaining  of  retaliation  as  a  public  penalty  for  a  Ions  time:  Loysd, 
821.  —  Influence  of  the  Church  on  the  changing  of  the  penal  law:  Hue,  "R. 
de  Ug."  1858;  Brunner,  II.  548  and  §  135  (bibl).  It  ^oes  into  the  question 
of  crimmal  intent  (although  the  Germanic  point  of  view  lasted  for  a  long 
while  in  the  "Penitentials,  Wasserschleben,  pp.  391.  550),  favors  a  substitu- 
tion of  composition  for  physical  punishment  ("Alf.,''  49,  7:  the  Qiurdi  has  a 
horror  of  blood;  penances  for  anybody  who  executes  a  condenmed  criminal 
and  for  anybody  who  kills  in  lawful  warfare:  qf.  VioUet,  "Et.  de  St.  Louis,"  I, 
249;  Esmein,  "Melanges,"  p.  369).  It  moderates  the  penalties  by  means  of 
the  right  of  sanctuary  {Brunner,  loc.  cit.;  Loysd,  828),  and  introduces  the 
idea  of  correcting  and  reforming  the  guitly  man  alongside  of  the  ideas  of 
vengeance  and  example  as  a  deterrent.  The  Court  of  the  King,  which  judges 
in  equity,  was  inspired  by  these  ideas  at  a  very  early  time.    (;/.  PoUoek  and 
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day  of  the  public  vengeance,  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  it  does 
not  act  as  an  avenger,  but  with  the  object  of  maintaining  order 
and  repairing  the  damage  which  has  been  caused. 

§  353.  Offenses  eominitted  by  One  Family  against  Another.^  — 
Their  represrion  has  passed  through  various  stages:  private  ven- 
geance, voluntary  composition,  legal  composition,  and,  finally, 
public  penalties  inflicted  by  the  State.  The  starting  point  of  the 
system  of  repression  for  this  class  of  offenses  was  private  vengeance, 
or  the  ''faida'';  the  person  who  had  suffered  damage  had  the 
right  to  inflict  upon  the  one  causing  it  another  damage,  just  as  in 
our  day  there  still  take  place  reprisals  between  nations.  In  this, 
in  the  beginning,  there  was  less  of  a  juridical  institution  than  of  a 
natural  reaction  of  the  injiu*ed  party  against  the  one  who  had  in- 
jured him,  of  the  one  who  suffers  an  injury  against  the  one  who 
has  caused  it.  It  is  only  with  the  assistance  of  this  primitive  con- 
ception that  we  can  properly  understand  the  peculiarities  of  the 
system  of  compositions  during  the  barbarian  period  or  of  the 
Roman  system  of  private  offenses  (for  example,  the  distinction 
between  a  flagrant  offense  and  an  offense  which  is  not  flagrant, 
in  case  of  theft,  adultery,  etc.).  We  have  seen  above  how  they 
passed  from  the  system  of  the  ^'faida^'  to  that  of  comi)osition;  we 
are  here  only  concerned  with  the  setting  forth  of  the  essential 
characteristics  of  the  obligation  ''ex  delicto." 

§  354.  Charaotexistios  of  the  Offense.^  —  There  b  scarcely  any 
need  of  saying  that  the  old  law  is  veiy  far,  in  its  conception  of  the 
offense,  from  the  refined  psychology  of  our  day.  In  the  period 
when  this  law  is  based  upon  a  mere  reaction  against  the  injury 
suffered,  something  which  is  practically  nothing  but  a  reflex 
action,  it  considers  only  the  existence  of  the  external  deed;' 
''The  act  judges  the  man,"  ^  questions  of  intention  are  not  gone 

MaiOand,  11.  460:  PertOe,  V.  29,  698;  "Burg.,"  52,  6;  "Capit.  Wormfl,"  829, 
1.  —  As  to  tne  innuence  of  tne  Roman  law,  d^  Perms,  V,  39;  Beaumanoir,  30, 
1,  61,  etc.;  "Anc.  Cout.  d'Aniou,"  17^308;  BaiUaric,  I,  29. 

^  FrauenMdlj  "Blutrache,^'  1881:  WodoUy  "Le  Dr.  de  Vengeance  dans  le 
C.  de  Namur,*'  1890;  Cattierf  p.  127  mrivate  warfare,  assurance,  forswearing); 
p.  53  (retaliation);  Dufcow,  "Thtee."  1900  (assurances).  —  On  the  Ck)r8ican 
''vendetta,"  qf,  GUuson,  "Inst,  de  rAnsdet.,"  I,  306;  Switaerland  (sixteenth 
oentuiy):  OanUier,  I,  207;  Guyot,  "Un  Example  d'Urfehde,"  1892:  GloaBon, 
"Bull.  Comity  trav.  hist.,"  1892;  Dueoudray,  "Origines  du  Parl.,^'  p.  326; 
"Untenj.,"  by  Oierke,  XXIX. 

>  Terminology:  "culpa,"  "scdus,"  etc.,  "malum  factum"  (misdeed), 
"forefactum"  (crime);  ^'malus  homo,"  "tortum"  (tort),  "gravamen"  (in- 
jury); later  on  "vileme,"  "vUain  cas":  Loyad,  803. 

^  "Roth.,"  248,  324:  342,  348,  387;  "Wis.,''  6,  6,  2;  "Burg.,"  6,  2;  "Bw.," 
9, 10:  "Thur.."  61.    C/.,  however,  " Alam.,"  71. 

*  Loynl,  824. 
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into.^  The  vengeance  of  the  barbarian  is  as  blind  as  that  of  the 
child;  it  is  exerdsed  upon  people  who  are  as  irresponsible  as  minors 
and  madmeni  and  even  upon  families  and  inanimate  beings.' 
Homicide  caused  by  carelessness  gives  rise  to  the  same  com- 
position as  murder  and  assassination;'  ''Qui  ihsdenter  peccat 
scienter  emendat/'  says  the  old  adage.^  Lawful  defense  is  not 
an  absolute  excuse;  the  ''Sachsenspieger'  still  imposes  penal  re- 
sponsibility upon  the  man  who  kills  in  self-defense.^  On  the  con- 
trary an  attempt,  and  the  offense  which  has  miscarried,  should  not 
be  punished,  however  criminal  may  have  been  the  intention  of  their 
perpetrator.'  Though  the  fellow  perpetrators  and  abettors  (for 
example,  receivers  of  stolen'goods)  are  responsible  for  having  taken 
a  part  in  the  act  or  having  protected  the  malefactor,  it  b  other- 
wise with  accomplices  properly  so  called,  that  is  to  say,  with  those 

1  Bibl.  in  BrunnerJ  125, 138:  Amira,  "O.  R  "  1, 373, 706:  "Recsht," p,  192: 
Holmea,  "Common  Law"  (1881),  I,  p.  17;  WiQmore,  "Harv.  Law  Rev./* 
VII,  315  et  wq.;  Kmxdewkif,  "Coutume  Contemp.,"  p.  301;  ''Uxiten.,''by 
Gierke,  IV,  61. 

*  The  YariouB  kinds  of  offenses  give  rise  to  yarious  kinds  of  solutions, 
which  it  is  difficult  to  reduce  to  a  logical  system.  C/.  post,  "FeQow  Perpe- 
trators." As  to  recidivity,  see  CcUHer,  p.  oO.  —  Sometmies  several  offenses 
are  distinguished  from  one  another  in  one  act;  thus  the  man  who  kills  a  womim 
who  is  enceinte  commits  a  double  murder;  a  man  who  kiUs  his  enemy  after 
having  sworn  to  keep  the  peace  has  to  pay  tiie  ''Wergeld"  for  murder,  loses 
his  ri^t  hand  for  oerjury  and  undergoes  the  ban  of  the  king  for  disobemenoe: 
"Sal.,"  24,  3:  "Roth.,'^  75;  "Alf.,"  diStmesen  (in  SMyter,  "Ck)ip.  juris 
Sueo.  Got.,"  IX),  68;  ''Capit.,"  805^  6  (I,  123).  On  other  occasions  only  one 
offense  is  seen  in  these  acts,  but  the  penalt^^  has  increased:  this  is  what  hap- 
pens in  the  case  of  an  offense  carrying  with  it  violation  of  aomicile  or  of  some 
other  place  over  which  a  special  peace  has  been  declared:  ''Liut.,"  131,  42; 
"Roth.,"  143.  Compositions  are  accumulated,  sometimes  up  to  a  oertun 
price,  sometimes  without  limit:  "Sal.,"  17,  3,  6;  "Rib.,"  1,  68;  "Fris.,"  22, 
75;  also,  3,  49,  68;  "Roth.,"  46,  61,  78,  103;  PerHle,  $  172. 

»  "Thuring.,"51:  "Capit.,"  819,  c.  16;  "L.Henr.,''  I,  70, 12,  26;  "liut.," 
136;  qf,  Du  Bays,  I,  260;  Periile.  §  170.  —  Amons  the  Hebrews  places  of 
sanctuary  are  open  to  involuntary  homicides:  "Exodus,"  xxxi,  13;  "Numbers,'' 
XXXV,  22;  "Deuter.."  xix,  3. 

*  Prank,  "Casuelle  Totung,"  1800.  In  the  same  wav:  "A  sin  committed 
in  drunkenness  is  atoned  for  by  fasting" :  ChcdaemarHn,  "Prov.,"  p.  489.  And 
by  way  of  reaction:  "The  man  who  has  no  knowledge  of  what  he  is  doing 
does  not  sin";  Loysd,  791,  note,  "Larceny  is  not  conmutted  without  an 
intent  to  steal:"  793,  "He  intends  to  strike  who  kills;"  791,  "The  will  is 
taken  for  the  deed"  (m  cases  like  the  crime  of  high-treason).  In  the  old  law 
one  might  have  said  the  contrary, — "  The  deed  is  t^en  for  the  will " ;  "  T.  A.  C, 
Norm.."  p.  30:  "He  who  kills  nis  lord  is  hanged;  he  who  causes  his  lord's 
death  D3r  carelessness  is  merelv  punished  with  death."  Brunner^  "Forsch.." 
p.  491,  cites  a  Sicilian  law  of  the  twelfth  century  according  to  which  anyfoodv 
who  kills  another  by  jumping  down  from  a  rode  or  by  throwing  the  branch 
of  a  tree  is  punished  with  death.  Cf,  Esmein,  "Hist,  de  la  Proc^.  Cnm.," 
p.  255  (charter  of  pardon);  Pollock  and  MaiUand,  II,  478. 

•  Beaumanoir,  30,  65:  "L.  d.  Drois,"  500,  997;  Ordinance  of  1368;  Isam- 
heH,  V,  320;  PoUock  and  MaiOand,  II,  480;  PertOe.  §  174. 

•  Brunner,  §  127  (bibl.);  CatHer,  p.  40;  PertOe,  §  171.  — C/.,  however, 
"Sal.,"  17,  28. 
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who,  without  taking  an  active  part  in  the  act»  have  given  advice 
to  the  agent  or  have  lent  him  assbtance  (for  example,  by  keeping 
a  lookout).^  This  crude  system  was  not  merely  in  harmony  with 
the  old  conception  of  the  offense,^  and  with  the  stage  of  moral- 
ity; '  it  had  the  advantage  of  simplicity  and  relieved  the  judges 
from  the  necessity  of  investigations  for  which  they  had  neither 
the  intelligence  nor  the  impartiality  required/ 

§  355.  Criminal  Intent.^  —  During  the  barbarian  period  there 
comes  to  light  the  tendency  to  take  into  account  intention  in  the 
estimating  of  an  offense.  Mere  negligence  is  sometimes  likened  to 
a  positive  fact:  ''He  who  can  and  does  not  prevent,  offends/' 
Loysel  will  say  later  on.  The  offense  committed  through  car^ 
lessness  *  makes  liable  to  a  lesser  composition,  sometimes  even  to 
mere  damages;  it  does  not  involve  any  breaking  of  the  peace;  it 
does  not  authorize  private  vengeance.  At  the  same  time  that  the 
prindple  that  the  external  deed  is  the  only  one  for  which  a  man  can 
be  punished  is  retained,  exceptions  are  made  to  it.  Certain  offenses 
aie  presiuned  not  to  have  been  intentional  (death  occasioned  by 

'  Bnmner,  |§  128  and  129  (bibl.).  "The  receiver  of  stolen  property  is 
the  same  as  the  thief":  ''Sachaensp.."  U,  13,  6;  ChaisemarHnf  p.  491.  Cf, 
the  proverbs:  ''To  steal  and  to  hold  tne  sack  are  the  same  thing  ";  "One  may 
be  hanged  through  the  company  he  keeps'';  PertiUj  §  172. 

'  These  ideas  have  led  to  a  minute  casuistry,  for  example,  peculiar  dis- 
tinctions between  different  kinds  of  wounds.  In  the  Customs  of  the  Middle 
A^  it  was  still  customary  to  measure  the  length  of  cuts  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  degree  of  responsibility  of  the  guilty  man.  Thus  in  the  South  the 
simple  cut  is  contrasted  with  the  ''plaffa  leyau"  or  cut  of  greater  law  (giving 

I.    Thedi 


rise  to  the  pajrment  of  a  greater  fine) .  The  dimension  of  the  latter  is  1  "  once 
in  length  or  depth  ("F.  de  B^am**);  the  ''once"  is  the  fifth  part  of  an  ''empan 
de  canne";  a  ''canne''  is  eoual  to  1.856  m.  The  ''Gout,  de  Soule''  of  1520. 
35, 15,  reproduces  the  official  standard  of  the  Ck>urt  of  Lixarre.  which  is  equal 
to  M  in.  The  fine  for  the  legal  cut  was^  in  this  Custom,  66  ''sols  morlaas." 
The  '^Fors  de  B^am  "  of  1554,  '^R.  de  homicidis^"  still  give  curious  details  which 
would  not  have  been  out  of  place  in  a  barbarian  law:  after  having  defined  a 
"pki£&  leyau"  thev  add:  "alep  es  dit  membre  pooal:  caxau  (a  molar)  es 
membre" ;  if  several  molars  are  torn  out  by  one  blow  there  is  only  one  "  alep " ; 
one  finger  of  the  hand,  or  even  one  joint  of  the  finger,  is  a  member:  but  one 
tooth  is  not  a  member.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  these  mathematioal 
valuations  carry  us  far  from  our  system  of  imputability :  MorUeaquieUf  "  Esprit 
dee  Lois,"  14,  14;  Desmaze,  "mst.  de  la  M^ecine  Legale,"  1880;  Lespy, 
"Diet.  E(6am.^' 

'  Atra  period  when  one  lived  in  the  midst  of  perpetual  snares,  or  when  each 
day  one  had  to  fear  an  ambush,  one  could  not  fail  to  suspect  a  criminal  intent 


behind  something  which  might  have  the  appearance  of  an  accident. 

*  Beaumanair,  31,  12;  Boutarie.  II,  40;  ^'L.  d.  Drois,"  II,  463. 

*  Criminal  intent  is  designated  in  the  texts  by  the  words,  "Per  malum 
ingraiium,"  "per  invidiam,"  ^to  animo,"  "deasto"  ("Liut.,"  146;  "Roth.," 
277;  "L.  Alam.,"  9);  on  the  other  hand  they  say,  "nolens,"  "easu,"  "negligen* 
tia'^  ("Sal.,"  24,  5;  BMrum,  II,  17,  29);  "infortunium."  Beaumancir,  69: 
case  of  chance  and  mischance. 

*  A  culpable  omission,  which  was  equivalent  to  a  conmiission:  "Rib.,"  70, 
3,  4;  "Bal,"  14;  "Burg.,"  18,  2;  "Alfr.,"  36.  — ioysel,  792. 
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the  falling  of  a  tree,  the  deed  of  a  minor);  ^  in  the  case  of  other 
offenses,  malice  stands  out  as  an  essential  element  of  the  act  (for 
example,  the  incendiary  sets  fire  or  stirs  it  up,'  the  murderer  con- 
ceals the  body  of  his  victim); '  even  in  these  cases,  as  it  might  hap- 
pen that  the  presumption  was  false,  the  oath  that  he  had  not  acted 
with  criminal  intent  was  demanded  from  the  perpetrator  of  the 
deed.^  Thus  progress  was  made  little  by  little  towards  a  state  of 
law  where  this  intuition  is  just  as  indispensable  as  the  material 
fact : "  reum  noif  fadt  nisi  mens  rea."  •  "  Necessity  knows  no  law," 
says  a  proverb  ^  which  is  inspired  by  this  idea,  and  which  at  the 
same  time  contemplates  lawful  defense  and  the  offense  committed 
in  case  of  necessity,  —  for  example,  by  some  one  who  was  dying 
of  hunger  and  who  took  provender  from  the  field  of  another.  The 
transition  to  the  new  law  is  sometimes  marked  with  as  much 
'' naivety "  as  humor:  thus  in  the  case  where  one  man  kills  another 
by  falling  out  of  a  tree,  the  "  Lex  Heiuici  I, "  90, 7,  only  authorizes 
the  relative  who  persists  in  claiming  the  '^Wergeld"  to  do  the 
same  thing  to  the  involuntary  murderer:  ''si  placet,  ascendat  et 
ilium  similiter  obtruat."  ^  It  came  about  that  the  attempt  and 
the  offense  which  had  miscarried  were  punished,  because  there 
were  seen  in  certain  applications  of  them  special  offenses  distmct 
from  that  which  there  had  been  an  attempt  to  carry  out.  This  is 
what  was  done  at  all  times  in  the  case  of  blows  and  wounds, 

1  PertOe,  §  174  Cbihl). 

'  0$enbh2ggen,  "Brandsiiflung,''  1854;  Brunner,  1 141. 

*  ''Murdnim"  ("clam  factum'')  as  contrasted  with  mere  homicide,  causes 
"palam":  '<T.  A.  C,  Norm./'  p.  64;  Glamnlle,  8;  Pollock  and  MaUiand,  U. 
485. 

«  Edict  of  Chilperic  5  (cf.  "Sal.,"  35,  36):  an  abandomnent  of  the  thing 
causing  the  injury  to  the  injured  person  with  an  oath  on  the  part  of  its  owner 
"quod  pura  sit  oon^ciencia."  C/.  the  Lombard  oath  "de  asto";  Exp.  on 
"Roth.,^'  202;  purifying  oath:  "Form.  Turon.,"  30. 

»  "L.  Henr.,"  6,  28:  90,  11.  Decree  of  Gratian,  c.  3,  C,  22,  q.  2,  taken 
from  SairU  Augustine,  ''Sermones,"  no.  180,  c.  2  (Migne,  " Patr.  Lat./'  38, 974), 
on  the  subject  of  perjury.  Roman  ideas  as  to  fraud  and  fault.  Brodm,  i. 
120  b,  reproduces  a  passage  from  Bernard  de  Pavie. 

•  Loysd,  870.  "Nothwehr,"  "Nothstand"  of  the  German  law:  PoOoek 
and  Maitland,  II,  477;  Bracton,  fo.  134,  104  6,  120  &,  126  &.  According  to 
Bracton  the  man  who  has  committed  a  homicide  throush  carelesi^ess,  or 
who  has  killed  in  lawful  defense,  must  obtain  pardon:  id^ Bouiarie,  II,  40. 
C/.  Beaumanoir,  69,  17. 

'  Cf.  "Alam.,  Pactus."  V.  11:  "If  a  man  is  killed  by  the  dog  of  another 
man  the  owner  of  the  dog  should  pay  half  of  the  composition.  If  the  heir 
demands  the  entire  composition,  his  doors  shall  be  closed  in  such  a  way  that 
he  can  only  go  in  and  come  out  by  a  single  one.  Then  they  shall  hang  the 
dog  9  feet  above  the  threshold  and  leave  mm  there  until  he  falls  from  decay; 
and  the  heir  shall  not  come  out  or  go  in  by  any  door,  under  poialty  of  paying 
back  half  of  the  composition."  OUniherf  I,  13  (Abyssinia);  Esmein,  ^'Hist. 
de  la  Proc.  Grim./'  p.  255. 
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when  the  perpetrator  of  tlie  offense  had  had  the  intention  of  killing. 
Murder  which  had  miscarried  was  treated  as  a  threat  to  kill  and 
punished  in  the  Salic  Law  by  a  composition  of  62  sous  ("seo- 
landefa")-^  There  was  also  a  special  composition  for  the  thief 
who  was  caught  in  the  house  of  another,  because  there  had  been  a 
violation  of  domicile  on  his  part.'  Fellow  perpetrators  were  equally 
exposed  to  private  vengeance,  and,  consequently,  jointly  and 
severally  responsible.'  As  to  the  accomplices  who  lent  assistance, 
they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  punished  at  first,  excepting  in  the 
case  where  offenses  conunitted  by  a  band  of  malefactors  were  con- 
cerned.^ The  Salic  Law,  t.  42,  provides  for  the  case  of  murder 
committed  in  this  way  with  the  aggravating  circumstance  that 
the  victim  was  taken  unawares  in  his  house;  to  the  murder  is 
added  the  violation  of  domicile,  and  this  gives  rise  to  a  payment  of 
triple  ''Wergeld";  three  members  of  the  group  are  responsible  as 
prindpab;  each  one  of  them  has  to  pay  this  triple  ''Wergeld''; 
it  deems  that  three  blows  were  sufficient  to  cause  death,  and  that 
the  full  responsibility  can  only  be  laid  upon  three  persons,  even  if 
the  body  has  more  than  three  wounds;  but  from  three  others  there 
b  demanded  a  composition  of  90  sous,  and  of  still  another  three 
a  composition  of  45  sous;  they  are  accomplices,  their  responsibil-* 
ity  is  not  so  great.  From  this  particular  case  the  same  rule  was  ex- 
tended to  other  hypothetical  cases.'    "He  wounds  enough  who 

1  "Seolan-defa''  metm  "anims  oppressia":  "Sal.,"  28,  2;  Heuds,  see 
Table. 

^(henbraggm,  ''Hausfrieden,"  1857;  WeinhM,  ''Deutsch.  Fried,  und 
Freist./' 1864;  CAaiMmar^n,  p.  527:  "ixiamaison.""monchilieau;"  Brdnner, 
n  130  and  140:  Loening,  "De  Pace  Domestioa,''  1865;  PoUock,  ''The  King's 
Peace/'  Oxfoitl  Lectures  (French  trans.);  "Introd.  a  I'Et.  de  la  Science 
PoDt^"  1896;  PerHU,  V,  606,  155. 

>  But  they  only  had  to  pay  one  composition  in  a  case  where  there  was 
only  one  offense:  "L.  Henrid/'  I,  49,  7;  "Sal.,"  43;  "Alam.,"  44;  "Fris.," 
14;  <'Roth.,"  12,  263:  "  Alfr..'^  31.  It  is  true  that  under  this  svstem  of  public 
penalties  each  one  of  the  fellow  x>erpetrator8  is  punished  as  though  he  alone 
nad  been  guilty.    Private  vengeance  also  takes  place  individually  against 


could  be  bought  off  by  a  single  payment,  whether  there  had  been  one  or 
several  murderers.  But  from  the  public  law  the  responsibility  for  the  whole 
oflfense  which  bore  upon  each  fellow  perpetrator  passed  into  private  law  and 
into  the  matter  of  compositions:  "nib.j"  18  (read:  "restituant,"  for  the 
"capitale"  should  not  be  restored  several  times):  "L.  Henrici,"  1, 50, 25:  49. 7. 
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holds  a  toot,'*  says  Losrsel,  or,  agun,  ''A  man  gets  hung  because  of 
his  companions."  During  the  Prankish  period,  moreover,  it  b 
only  upon  accomplices  in  acts  of  magic  and  practices  of  soroeiy 
that  the  same  penalty  is  inflicted  as  upon  the  principal  perpetrator, 
so  greatly  were  they  feared.  At  first,  accomplices,  because  of  the 
advice  they  gave,  were  only  punished  in  certain  special  cases  (for 
example,  in  case  of  murder  conunitted  for  the  payment  of  a  prioe).^ 
It  is  rather  difficult  to  account  for  the  fact  that  whereas  the  dd 
law  leaves  the  accomplices  unpunished,  it  punishes  the  abettors  of 
the  crime  with  extreme  harshness;  the  guilty  man  being  subject  to 
the  vengeance  which  springs  up  between  him  and  the  avenger, 
lays  himself  open  to  being  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  hitter 
("qui  illim  suspidt  similis  est  illi").  "He  b  a  thief  who  robs  a 
thief,"  ^  will  be  said  later  on. 

§  356.  BofpoDBibility  for  the  Act  of  Another.  Damagv  caused 
by  AnimalB  or  Inanimate  Things.  —  According  to  the  old  concep- 
tion, responsibility  for  an  offense  can  be  attributed  to  all  those 
whom  the  perpetrator  is  dependent  upon.  Thus,  the  hundred  and 
the  commimity  are  responsible  for  the  deeds  of  their  monbers; 
the  owner  of  a  domain  is  responsible  for  those  who  live  there,  the 
head  of  the  family  is  responsible  for  his  children,  for  his  wife,  and 
for  his  slaves,  and  in  a  general  manner  for  the  people  of  his  house^ 
hold; '  the  master  is  responsible  for  his  animals,  or  even  the  inani- 
mate things  which  belong  to  him.^  But  this  is  a  responsibility 
"  sui  generis," — like  to  that  of  the  modem  State  because  of  the  act? 
which  one  of  its  members  might  undertake  against  another  State. 

1  "Fris.,"  2;  "JSthelr.,"  8,  23;  "L.  Henr. "  I,  85,  3;  "Sal.,"  28,  41;  11, 
31, 1  ("Her.");  57,  6  remend").  Cf.  "Roth.,^'  202, 166;  "Iiut.,"63,72.  Of- 
fenses of  a  slave  committed  at  the  command  of  his  master  or  <^  a  third  party: 
"Saly"  10,  2;  "Wis.,"  7,  2,  6;  "Bai.,"  9,  6;  "Sax.,"  18,  50;  "Roth.,"  322. 

'  He  is  likened  to  the  principal  perpetrator  in  a  ease  where  he  is  put  out- 
side of  the  law.    Anglo-Saxon  "Edmund  U,"  1,  2;  ".£thelr.,"  I,  4,  2;  lU, 

lOi 

als 

I,  171.    Cases  of  theft:  "'Rib.,''' 73,  78;'  "Cham.,"  30;  "Roth.,''  200," 266; 

'^Burg.,"  71 ;  "  Bai.,"  9, 15  et  w^.;  "  Wis.,"  7,  2,  7.    Layad,  806. 

'  Tlie  people  of  the  household  did  not  always  have  poesossiMis  of  th^ 
own;  formerl^r  everything  which  thev  acquired  belonged  to  the  family;  alfio 
the^  found  it  impossible  to  provide  themselves  an  indenmity  for  the  damages 
which  they  caused.  The  responsibility  6(  the  head  of  the  family  had  some 
support  in  this  practical  consideration.    It  was  not  admitted  that  he  eould 

i'ustify  himself  by  estiJ[>lishing  the  fact  that  there  was  no  fault  with  which 
le  could  be  reproached.    Cf.  examples  in  Hvber,  TV,  495,  807;  P.dela  Ja$i^ 
11,400. 

^  Cf.  responsibility  of  the  master  who  employs  a  workman  when  the  latter 
loses  his  life  in  the  service  of  the  former:  "Roth.,"  144  et  9eq.,  152;  "L. 
Henrici,"  I,  90, 11;  WaasersM.,  "BQssordn.,"  p.  549. 
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It  suffices,  in  order  to  relieve  oneself  of  this  responsibility,  to  turn 
over  the  guilty  person  to  the  victim  of  the  offense  or  to  his  rela* 
tives,  for  they  will  then  be  able  to  wreak  the  vengeance  which 
they  demand  upon  him;  ^  thus  in  the  case  of  a  murder,  during  the 
pagan  period,  the  murderer  was  sacrificed  to  the  manes  of  the 
victim,  and  the  same  treatment  would  be  inflicted  upon  the  animal 
who  had  killed  a  man,  and  upon  the  object  —  a  sword,  a  spear, 
or  anything  else  —  which  had  struck  him.  If  anyone  refuses  to 
make  this  surrender  of  the  thing  causing  the  injury,  he  places 
himself  in  the  same  situation  as  the  perpetrator  of  the  ofiPense;  one 
puts  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  exercising  of  vengeance,  and 
thereby  exposes  oneself  to  it;  ^  the  only  means  of  avoiding  this  b 
to  pay  the  composition  as  though  one  had  been  the  perpetrator  of 
the  deed  oneself,'  although  one  may  have  had  absolutdy  no  part 
m  it  The  abandonment  of  the  thing  causing  the  injury  to  the 
injured  person  ^  is  thus  the  primary  obligation  of  the  master  of  a 
slave  who  has  committed  an  oifense,  of  the  owner  of  an  animal  or 
an  inanimate  thing  which  may  have  caused  damage.  Assuming 
that  the  owner  did  not  do  this,  it  was  asked  whether  it  was  not 
going  too  far  to  treat  the  master  like  the  direct  cause  of  the  ofiPense; 
at  the  most,  all  one  could  see  in  this  was  an  analogy  to  an  offense 
committed  by  reason  of  carelessness.  Also,  it  was  admitted  that 
he  was  not  subject  to  a  "faida,"  ^  and  that  he  was  always  author- 
ized to  pay  a  pecuniary  composition;  s(Hnetimes  the  ordinary 
composition  was  d^nanded  from  him,  sometimes  a  portion  of  the 
latter  (one-half,  two-thirds).^  In  the  end,  corporal  punishment 
(the  whip,  the  scourge)  came  to  be  inflicted  in  the  majority  of 
instances  upon  slaves  because  of  their  ofiPenses.  In  the  case  of 
animals  or  inanimate  objects  vengeance  was  practised  in  primi* 
tive  times,  first  of  all,  because  he  who  took  vengeance  followed  a 
heedless  impulse,  and  did  not  stop  to  question  whether  the  one 
whom  he  struck  were  responsible,  any  more  than  a  child  asks  him* 

»  "Bai.,"  8,  9;  "Roth.,"  142:  "Sax.,"  18,  53;  "Ina,"  74;  "Burg.,"  20, 
etc.;  "Wis.,''  6, 5, 10  el aeq,  Pronibition of  luulateral  abandomnent:  "Cap.," 
803,  c.  5  (1, 117);  "Sal.,"  35,  6;  Edict  of  Chilperic,  5:  Chrimm^  "R.  A.,"  6d4. 

*  Pribowrg,  in  "Uechtland,"  ed.  Lehr,  c.  36  (in  1249).    Apropos  of  the 


role,  "Noxa  capa  sequitur";  qf.  "Rib.,"  70,  1. 
»  "Fris.,"  1,  22;  9,  17;  ''Roth.."  249,  254,  371;  Exp. 


1900;  Kooalewaky,  p.  3<^. 

*  ''Roth.,"  326;  "Rib.,"  46;  "Sachsensp.  "  II,  40,  3.    Ck>Qsequently,  no 
"fredua":  '^Vieh  verbricht  kein  Gewette":  '^Sal.,'' 36. 

•  "Roth.,"  142,  249;  "Liut.,"  21;  "Bai.,"  8,  2;  "Fris.,"  1,  13. 
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self  when  he  breaks  the  branch  which  he  has  run  against  if  it 
deserves  or  does  not  deserve  to  be  punished;  retigious  ideas  were 
not  long  in  becoming  mingled  with  this  instinctive  procedure;  the 
animal  which  has  killed  is  sacrificed,  the  object  which  has  caused 
death  is  appropriated  to  sacred  uses.  The  public  penalties  against 
animals,  which  lasted  for  a  long  time  in  our  old  law,  have  no  other 
origin;  and  the  biblical  recollections  from  which  they  are  often 
derived  only  contributed-towards  their  being  kept  up.  Beaumanoir, 
while  blaming  it,  makes  mention  of  the  custom  cl  putting  animak  to 
death  (69,  6):  "If  a  sow  kills  a  child,  they  (the  lords  justices)  hang 
it  or  drag  it  •  .  .  but  this  should  not  be  done,  for  dumb  brutes 
have  no  understanding  of  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong,  and  for 
this  reason  is  justice  thrown  away.''  ^  This  reasoning  did  not  have 
very  much  effect  upon  the  judges  of  his  time;  in  the  fourteenth  or 
fifteenth  century  it  was  not  a  rare  thing  to  see  these  criminals  of  a 
particular  kind  burned  or  hung  in  ^gy.'  In  England  they  stiU 
admitted  in  theory,  in  1846,  that  every  animal  or  every  inanimate 
thing  which  caused  the  death  of  a  man  should  be  devoted  to  pious 
uses,  so  as  to  appease  the  anger  of  God  C  deodand  ").  —  But,  as 
a  general  rule,  these  old  .customs  disappeared;  the  ownar  of  an  ani- 
mal '  or  of  an  inanimate  object  ^  which  caused  damage  (collapse 
of  a  house,  etc.),  was  held  liable  to  make  a  pecuniary  reparation, 
without  being  able  to  escape  from  it  by  means  of  giving  it  up.^ 
§  357.  Pecuniary  Compoiition  originally  was  only  the  buying 

1  Beaumanoir.  69,  6;  "Et.  de  St.  Louis/'  I,  125  (ed.  V.,  p.  233);  Bouiarie, 
I.  38;  Tanon,  '^Reg.  Crim.  de  St.  Martin-des-Ohau^M,"  p.  554;  Michdd, 
'^Orig.,"  p.  354;  Kowilewsky,  p.  302. —  "Deodand"  (''dentur  pro  Deo"), 
cf.  BraeUm,  f.  122;  "Fleta,"  p.  37;  Pollock  and  MaiOand,  II,  471  (bibl.). 

>  ''  Genesis,"  Lx,  5:  "  Exodus,''  xxi,  28^32;  ''Lois  de  Platen,'^  12, 936;  Demo^ 
thenea,  "in  Aristoc.,*'  18;  AyratUt,  "Ordre  judic,"  1,  IV;  Sord,  "ProcAs  c. 
les  Animaux  en  Picardie ''  1877;  Menabrea,  "Jug.  rendus  e.  leg  Animaiix," 
1846;  Berriat^L-Prix,  "Kech.  s.  les  Proods  faits  aux  Animaux"  (from  1120 
to  1741);  Du  BoySf  op,  cU.  V,  56;  Glasson,  VI,  650.  C/.  especially:  Amtro, 
op.  cU,  Cf.  " P^netentiels,"  I:  Addosio,  " Bestie  Delinquenti,''  1892;  lyArhoit 
de  JubainviOe,  "R.  Q.  H.,"  V.  275  (Exoonununication  of  Animals);  i^airMifi, 
"N.  R.  H.,"  1900,  5  ("Abandon  noxal"). 

>  Cf,  the  Gennan  proverb,  "Kein  Vicii  verbOast  Gewette";  that  is  to  say, 
no  fine  is  to  be  paid  for  damage  caused  by  an  animal:  it  is  suffici^t  if  the 
owner  give  an  indenmity  to  the  victim.  The  word  "Grewette"  or  "Wedde" 
oontemi>late8  the  pledge  that  the  accused  had  to  give  the  jud|^  to  provide  for 
the  possibility  of  his  being  convicted:  "Pactus  Aiam.,"  3,  16  (dog  suspended 
over  the  door);  Gut  Pafe^  IX,  238  ("De  poena  bruta").  As  to  damages 
caused  to  the  crops  by  animals  and  the  "pignoratio,"  cf.  poti,  "Execution.''^ 

*  "Sax.."  58  C^fossa,"  "laqueus");  "Thur.," 61;  "Rib.,^'  70;  "L. Henridl/' 
87  2'  "Alfr  "19 

•  "A.  C,  ii'Anjiu,"  L  163;  "L.  d.  Drois,"  nos.  119, 228;  CRasam,  VI,  653. 
—  Cf.  Fsrrttre,  see  "Donunage";  Ai^ou,  UI,  39:  PoCWsr,  "Oblig.'M21; 
Civil  Oxle,  1382  el  sea.;  Josaerand,  "Respons.  des  Ghoees  inanim6es,"  1891; 
"R.  crit.,"  XX,  182. 
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off  of  vengeance,  the  ransom  of  the  guilty  man,  the  price  of  the 
peace  which  the  victim  and  his  family  allowed  the  perpetrator  of 
the  offense  and  his  relatives.^  Hence  it  must  contain  two  ele* 
ments:  damages,  and  a  penalty,  for  it  would  have  been  very 
difiBcult  for  people  to  be  content  with  a  mere  indemnity  exactly 
equal  to  the  damage  caused;  in  many  cases,  moreover,  the  reckon- 
ing of  the  damage  is  not  easy.^  When  composition  was  put  in  the 
form* of  a  tariff  by  custom  and  became  obligatory,  it  did  not 
change  in  its  nature.  It  sometimes  happened,  however,  that  the 
"poena"  and  the  damage-money  were  to  be  distinguished;  thus,  in 
the  Prankish  law  the  thief  is  held  liable  for  a  composition  which 
is  entirely  penal,  independent  of  the  "capitale,"  that  is  to  say, 
of  the  restitution  of  the  thing  stolen  or  its  value,  and  from  the 
"dilatura"  or  ^^wirdira,"  that  is  to  say,  the  interest  accrued  by 
delay.  The  "fredus,"  and  the  composition  properly  so  called,  only 
correspond  in  a  certain  measure  with  the  ''poena"  and  the  ''res" 
of  the  Roman  law;  the  distinction  had  already  been  made  in 
Tacitus,  "Germ.,"  12:  "pars  multae  regi  vel  civitati,  pars  ipsi  qui 
vindicatur  vel  propinquis  ejus  exsolvitur."  • 

§  358.  Family  Solidarity.  —  An  offense  brought  into  play  family 
solidarity;  the  relatives  of  the  victim  helped  the  latter  to  take 
vengeance  upon  the  guilty  person,  or  acted  by  themselves,  if 
necessary;  conversely,  vengeance  could  be  lawftdly  exercised,  not 
only  against  the  guilty  party,  but  against  his  relatives;  the  two 
families  were  in  a  state  of  warfare.  "  Suscipere  tam  inimicitias  seu 
patiis  seu  propinqui  quam  amidtias  necesse  est,"  says  Tacitus,  12. 
Hence  it  was  logical  to  allow  to  the  relatives  of  the  victim  a 
portion  of  the  composition,  or,  at  least,  o^the  "Wergeld"  ("re- 
cipit  satbfactionem  universa  domus,"  t&.),  and  on  their  side  the 
relatives  of  the  "faidit"  were  liable  to  pay  a  part  of  this  sum.^   If 

^  Thus,  if  vengeance  were  carried  out  there  was  no  occasion  for  the  oom- 
pOBition.  C/.  the  old  proverbs:  ''By  death  one  is  acquitted  ('wettet'}  by  the 
judge  and  one  indemnifies  ('busset^  the  conq)lainant";  "For  a  crime  one 
can  neither  seise  body  nor  goods '^  LoffBdf  81;  Chaisemartin,  p.  495. 

\  The  damage  caused  was  taken  mto  account;  for  example,  the  finger 
which  releases  the  arrow,  the  sin^e  eye  of  a  one-eyed  man,  the  hand  of  the 
harp  player,  all  have  a  higher  pnoe.  The  social  status  of  the  victim  of  the 
offense  is  another  element  which  is  taken  into  account.  Often  the  composition 
is  80  high  that  it  is  difficult  for  many  people  to  pay  it.  "Roth^"  74  (higher 
priees  than  formerly  with  the  object  of  checking  the ' '  f aida  " ) .  The  indemnity 
substituted  for  retaliation  according  to  the  Mosaic  law  includes  several 
headings:  damage,  pain,  doctor's  expenses,  prevention  of  work,  shame. 

'  "Fredus"  has  mven  in  French  the  word  "frais,''  which  is  used  in  legal 
i&Dguage:  for  example,  "frais  et'  depens''  (exprnaea  and  disbursements).  C/. 
"bannus*'  (to  the  State). 

*  The  law  of  the  Thuringians  shows  that  there  was  a  connection  between 
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they  found  this  responsibility  too  heavy,  it  was  absolutdy  neces- 
sary that  they  should  break  the  bond  of  relationship.  This  took 
place  by  means  of  symbolical  ceremonies  similar  to  those  which 
the  Salic  Law  describes  in  Title  60,  ^'De  eo  qui  se  de  parentiila 
tollere  vult,"  ^  by  breaking  four  rods  of  alder  over  the  h€»d  before 
the  whole  "mallus'^  and  declaring  at  the  same  time  that  thence* 
forth  there  would  be  nothing  in  conunon  between  them,  neither 
''hereditas"  nor  oath.^  On  its  side,  the  family  had  no  douht  the 
right  to  repudiate  those  of  its  members  who  compromised  it  too 
much.'  With  the  disintegration  of  the  primitive  family  and  the 
extension  of  the  part  played  by  the  State,  responsibility  for  of- 
fenses became  individual:^  "All  offenses  are  personal,  and  one 
has  no  guarantor  in  criminal  matters";  they  also  say,  ''The  plea 
of  a  dead  man  is  dead  "  (Loysel,  797).^     Its  legal  effects  gone, 

the  right  to  the  "Wergeld"  and  the  obligation  to  contribute  to  the  payment 
of  this  sort  of  composilaon.  C/.  "  Bai.,"  8, 20;  "Sax.,"  2, 6:  "Sal.,"  62;  "fcb.," 
12.  67:  "  Roth.,"  2.  As  to  the  celebrated  title  of  the  Salic  Law.  58,  "de  chiene- 
cruda,  see  Oeffcken;  abolition  of  the  "chrenecnida"  by  the  "Dec.  Childeb.," 
5.  —  See  "Olhn,"  II,  428,  in  1278;  ChaisemarHn,  p.  480;  CaiHer,  p.  183. 
1  "  L.  Henrici  I,"  88,  13. 

*  This  f ormahty  has  been  accounted  for  in  various  ways.  Thus,  according 
to  Thivenin.  "N.  K.  H.."  1880,  88^  by  breaking  three  rods  one  destroyed  one 
after  the  other  the  triple  community  of  oath,  inheritance  and  interests  estab- 
lished by  the  relationship.  But  all  the  Mss.  of  the  SaJic  Law  excepting  one 
speak  of  four  rods,  and  not  of  three,  and  the  number  four  corresponds  to  the 
four  "an^uli"  of  the  "mallus"  into  which  one  should  throw  the  remains  of 
the  "fust IS."  To  break  four  rods  and  throw  each  one  to  one  side  is  to  renounce 
relationship  in  an  absolute  manner  in  every  aense.  Cf.  espedaUy  MiUer^ 
"  Z.  S.  S.,  G.  A.  "  1900,  28.  One  will  find  in  this  article  the  principal  cases  in 
which  was  applied  this  breaking  of  the  rod.  In  a  case  of  putting  outside  of 
the  law  and  condemnation  to  death  this  custom  symbolises  the  breaking  of 
every  legal  tie  and  of  every  l^^al  community.  It  is  the  same  thing  in  the  case 
of  the  degradation  of  an  ecclesiastic.  At  the  death  of  the  king  there  is  a  break- 
ing of  the  rod  by  certain  oncers  of  the  household  (to  break  the  rod  of  tiie  house, 
to  break  the  house,  —  that  is  to  say,  to  dismiss  the  people).  To  break  straw 
with  somebody  means  to  disengage  oneself  from  the  feudal  tie  and  even  from 
every  contractual  tie:  McHikre,  "D^pit  Amoureux,"  4, 4.  From  this  comes  the 
expression.  "Rompre  avec  quelqu'un"  (to  break  with  some  one),  which  means 
to  cease  all  relations  with  lum.  In  feudal  investiture  they  sometimes  broke  a 
rod  or  a  knife.    Cf.  Isidore,  "Orig.,"  V,  24. 

■  "Fourjur"  in  Hainaut:  Kovalewsky,  p.  3U:  "The  head  of  the  clan  ban- 
ishes anyone  who  disturbs  the  peace  of  the  clan  " ;  from  this  comes  the  formation 
of  a  class  of  men  without  family  ("Abreks"):  Roumeau.  see  "Forjurer." 

*  "Dec.  ChUdeb.,"  II,  c.  5;  "Roth.,"  25;  "Exodus,"  xx,  6:  ".  .  .  God, 
visiting  the  iniquity  of  the  father  upon  the  sons  unto  the  third  and  fourth 

generation";  Greg,  TourSj  VII,  21;  "Deuter.,"  xxiv,  16:  "The  fathers  shall  not 
e  put  to  death  for  the  sons,  nor  the  sons  for  the  fathers." 

*  Exception  in  the  case  of  the  more  serious  crimes,  such  as  that  of  high 
treason;  the  sentence  was  pronounced  and  executed  even  upon  the  corpse. 
Cf.  AyrauU,  "  Ordre  Judic.^"  book  IV.  In  a  more  general  way,  depriving  a  man 
of  burial,  aimulling  his  will,  and  a  few  other  penalties  only  took  effect  after 
death.  On  the  contrary,  civil  trials  continued  siter  the  death  of  theparties, 
at  least  since  the  Ordinance  of  1359:  PertUe,  §  176;  Br^geavU,  "N.  R.  n,"  HI, 
619. 
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the  solidarity  of  the  family  was  thus  reduced  to  a  moral  stigma, 
at  the  most.^ 

§  359.  Damafet.'  —  Little  by  little,  the  majority  of  offenses 
gave  rise  to  corporal  or  disgracing  penalties  wMch  were  inflicted 
by  the  State*  J3ut,  such  was  the  force  of  old  customs  that  the 
buying  off  which  was  nuide  use  of  in  the  case  of  private  penalties 
was  applied  even  to  public  penalties;  Loysel  was  able  to  say,  836: 
"He  is  not  flogged  who  does  not  wish  to  be,  for  he  who  can  pay  in 
mon^  does  not  pay  with  his  body." '  On  the  other  hand,  prose- 
cution, having  a  tendency  towards  public  repression  inflicted  by 
the  State,  was  for  a  long  while  left  to  individual  initiative.^  To 
bring  the  accusation  is  a  right  and  a  duty  for  the  nearest  relative;  ^ 
if  there  is  no  accusation,  there  is  no  judgment  and  no  penalty,  just 
as  though  the  State  only  took  upon  itself  the  task  of  helping  the 
mdividual  and  carrying  out  the  vengeance  which  the  latter  was 
not  strong  enough  to  realize,  by  himself  or  even  with  the  assist- 
ance of  his  relatives;  this  is  the  salient  characteristic  of  the  so- 
called  system  of  procedure  by  way  of  accusation.  At  the  same 
time,  the  victim  of  the  offense  had  the  right  to  demand  the  repar- 
ation of  the  injury  which  he  had  received;  instead  of  a  fixed  sum 
like  the  composition,  he  received  an  indemnity  in  proportion  to 
the  damage  sustained;  the  daim  ''ex  delicto"  which  he  had  for 
this  purpose  was  distinguished  from  the  right  of  punishing  which 
was  reserved  to  sodety  in  prohibiting  acts  of  violence.  Also,  we 
read  in  Loysel,  832:  ''Messire  Pierre  de  Fontaines  ^  writes  that 
penal  actions  cannot  be  brought ;  merely  the  things  must  be 
^ven  back,  with  a  fine  to  the  lord.  This  is  what  is  meant  by : 
*To  every  misdeed  there  befalls  but  a  fine.'" 

^  In  Germanv,  until  1732,  the  trade  oorporatioDs  refused  to  admit  the  chil- 
dren of  those  wno  had  undergone  any  disi^noeful  sentence:  Manner ^  "Etabl. 
de  Norm.,"  p.  44.  After  the  outrage  committed  by  Damiens  his  relatives  were 
ordered  to  change  their  name. 

*  Du  Cangej  see  "mendum,"  '^emenda";  HeuaUr,  I,  62. 

'  Example  m  Brunnerj  II,  500, 616  C'manum  p«!aat  aut  redimat "),  Again, 
in  the  time  of  St.  Louis  it  is  not  a  rare  thing  for  procedure  on  the  occasion  of 
an  offense  to  terminate  by  a  compromise  between  the  parties :  the  transaction 
18  ratified  by  the  officers  of  the  king:  ''Vie  de  St.  Louis  par  le  Confesseur  de 
la  Reine  Marguerite,''  c.  18;  Loytdj  360,  706. 

*  Chaiaemartinf  p.  508:  the  outciy  is  the  beginning  of  the  complaint. 

*  The  ''tair"  among  the  Arabs,  the ''  goel "  among  the  Hebrews:  Kovaleuh 
ity,  p.  240. 

*  P.  de  FontaineBf  15,  52;  cf.  Beaumanoir,  30  et  $eq»;  '' Jostice,"  p.  275  et 
9eq.;  BtnUarie,  I,  28,  20,  35;  '^Gr.  Gout.  Norm.,"  67.  C/.  England:  PoOoek 
and  MaiUandy  II,  457, 510  (trespass,  meaning  "transgressio,"  but  it  is  a  ''trans* 
greado''  which  does  not  amount  to  a  felony).  The  action  of  trespass  originally 
was  based  on  a  damage  caused  to  the  complainant  in  his  body,  his  possessions 
or  his  land,  by  force  and  arms  and  against  the  peace  of  the  kmg. 
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§  360.  Putting  Outdde  of  the  Law,  and  ibi  VarMiit.  — Of- 
fenses  against  the  State  were  only  punished  in  the  old  Geimanic 
law  with  one  penalty^  the  putting  outside  of  the  law,  which  affected 
both  body  and  possessions  at  the  same  time.^  Everybody  ou^t 
to  attack  the  guilty  man,  who  was  looked  upon  as  a  public  enemy, 
or  as  a  wild  beast;  he  only  escaped  death  by  wandering  mto  the 
woods  or  fleeing  abroad.^  His  house  was  burned^  his  land  ravaged 
or  confiscated/  according  to  the  period,  —  ravaged,  in  the  epoch 
when  the  land  was  divided  up  every  year,  and  confiscated  at  the 
epoch  when  individual  ownership  came  into  existence*  In  the  case 
of  a  fiagrant  offense  the  putting  outnde  of  the  law  was  incurred  as 
matter  of  law;  if  the  malefactor  was  not  taken  in  the  act,  it  was 
necessary  for  the  public  authority  (the  Frankiah  king  during  the 
first  two  dynasties)  to  proclaim  tUs  fact^    Thb  fearful  penalty  be- 

>  Cf,  in  the  German  Middle  Ages,  theplaoinff  under  the  ban  of  the  Empire. 

*  If  the  penalty  of  death  was  not  first  of  all  a  reli^ous  act  it  became  so: 
''L.  Fris./'  XII  (penalty  for  sacrilese).  Also  they  BometmieB  limited  themBdYes 
to  e3cpo6ing  the  guilty  man  to  death,  by  leayiiig  to  the  gods  the  responsibility 
of  pronouncing  themselves  as  to  his  fate;  he  was  abandoned  upon  the  sea  in  a 
boat  without  oars  and  without  rudder  {Qrimm^  "R.  A./'  701);  they  hanged 
him,  but  in  such  a  way  that  death  did  not  take  place  immediately  {q,  the  ex- 
pression, "hajiged  until  death  takes  place ''):  ''Sal./'  68:  ''Capit./'  808, 2  (I, 
139).  He  whom  the  execution  has  failed  to  kill  should  be  paitloned.  because 
the  ^ods  have  not  accepted  the  sacrifice,  — ' '  Nobody  is  hanged  twice '' ;  Chaiae' 
martin^  p.  204.  On  the  other  hand,  who  does  not  know  Uie  virtues  of  the  rope 
that  has  hanged  a  man.  of  the  hand  of  glorv?  that  is,  the  hand  of  a  man  wno 
has  been  hanged  that  has  been  salted  and.  dried,  —  oorruption  of  the  word 
into  ''mandragore":  Cwquin,  "Contes  popul.  de  Lorr.,''  I,  184:  0,  de  Nenalf 
"La  Main  enchant^";  "A.  C.,  Bord.."  46.  The  body  of  asuidae  oroiA  man 
who  died  a  natural  death  had  absolutely  no  properties  of  this  kind.  The 
refusal  of  an  honorable  burial  is  still  connected  with  pagan  ideas  (post,  ''Exe- 
cution''). The  oldest  executioner  was  the  pagan  pnest.  Absdutely  no  dis- 
honor was  connected  with  this  office.  Perh^  this  must  be  accounted  for  by 
the  proverb,  ''That  which  the  executioner  can  pset  belonm  to  him";  ChaiBe' 
martin,  p.  204.  Moreover,  death  nught  be  inflicted  bv  the  community  (for 
example,  stoning;  in  Norway,  after  having  shaved  and  tarred  and  feauerod 
the  head  of  the  guilty  man,  who  fled  under  a  hail  of  stones)  or  by  a  retative 
C'Sal./'  70;  Grimm,  ^'R.  A.,''  674):  Brunner,  §  114;  Cla«U9,  "Le  Bouireau  de 
Gand,''  1891;  PagaHd*Hermaniart,  "— deSt.-Omer,''  1892;  Luckoig,  "Arch.  f. 
Kath.  Kirch.,"  1893  ("Sacrile^"). 

*  Burning  and  leveling,  dunng  the  feudal  period,  are  a  survival  of  the  old 
penalty;  they  destroy  the  house  of  the  guilty  man  by  fire  or  by  demolishing 
It:  "Olim,''  I,  588,  etc.:  VioUet,  "£t.  de  St.  Louis,''  II,  36;  III,  p.  291:  the 
Convention  commanded  the  demolishingof  the  house  of  the  Qironoist  Bunot, 
and  the  CJpmmune  that  of  M.  Thiers.  These  are  remarkable  instances  of  an 
instinctive  return  to  barbarism,  and  they  would  suflioe,  if  there  were  not  many 
other  proofs,  to  show  us  that  we  are  less  far  removed  from  it  than  we  are  in 
the  habit  of  thinldng:  PertOey  |  186;  Caiiier,  p.  83;  Bewwek»,  "Strafverf" 
(Flanders,  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries),  1886. 

*  "  Extra  sermonem  reipB  ponere.''  The  placing  outside  of  the  law  resulted 
from  a  solemn  and  judicial  act;  the  usual  tormauties  consisted  in  the  extin- 


guishmg  of  a  torch  and  the  act  of  breiJdng  to  pieces  a  rod,  etc. :  Brunner,  Hi 
466  (bibl.);  Schroedar,  p.  77. 
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came  milder  and  was  split  up,  giving  birth  in  the  course  of  its  dis- 
integration to  a  series  of  important  institutions.  It  became  milder 
among  the  Scandinavians,  where  the  guilty  man  was  granted  time 
in  which  to  take  flight;  ^  among  the  Franksi  where  it  degener- 
ated into  a  temporary  measure,  the  ^'foris  bannitio,"  pronounced 
against  the  absconder,  who  very  often  only  absconded  because  he 
had  a  guilty  conscience,  **  He  who  flees  judgment  condenms  him- 
self." In  various  respects  the  condition  of  the  man  who  is  ban- 
ished resembles  that  of  the  outlaw;  in  other  respects  it  differs  very 
much  from  it;  anybody  can  take  him  with  the  object  of  arraigning 
him  before  the  judge;  it  is  forbidden  to  shelter  hhn  or  to  give  him 
nourishment; '  he  is  temporarily  deprived  of  his  possessions;  but 
nobody  has  a  right  to  put  him  to  death.  From  the  end  of  the 
nmth  century  ''forbannitio"  is  no  longer  applied,  excepting  in 
cases  of  absconding  after  the  conunission  of  a  crime.  And  even  in 
this  case  it  finally  ceases  to  have  the  same  effect  which  it  had 
formerly;  witness  the  maxim  of  Loysel,  871:  ''According  to  the 
old  law  of  France,  the  absconder  lost  hb  cause,  were  it  good  or 
bad,  dvil  or  criminal.  To-day  one  must  justify  one's  demand." ' 
From  this  placing  outside  of  the  law  there  were  evolved,  so  as 
to  constitute  special  penalties,  all  the  more  easily  as  the  Roman 
law  here  furnished  precedents:  (A)  death,^  exile  under  its  various 

^  ''InducuB  Hbertatis":  QragaB,  I, p.  83:  "Saga  de  Nial"  ("Hist,  de  Qim- 
nar'O;  Sune9en,  132;  "Sal.,"  65,  2;  ^Stadtr.,"  of  Vienna  in  1221,  c.  1. 

*  The  "forisbannitio,"  pronounced  by  the  count  and  not  by  the  king,  which 
is  the  placing  outside  of  the  law,  carried  with  it  the  "meziban^'  and  the  "inter> 
dictio  cibi":  "Cap."  809,  o.  3;  801-13,  c.  13  (1,148,  172):  Kwrwy,  873,  c.  1. 
During  the  feudal  period  the  "forbanni"  is  no  longer  allowed  to  plead  and 
reply  in  court;  nor  can  he  appear  in  court  nor  eve  testimony;  his  goods  are 
confiscated:  P.  de  FoniaineSy  13, 6-22:  "  Jostice,"  III,  6;  XIX,  37;  Beaumanair, 
34, 32;  30, 36;  61, 23;  "Olim,"  1, 1016;  "Et.  de  St.  Louis,"  1, 28  (qf.  ed.  VioUet, 
1,47);  "T.  A.  C,  Norm.,"  p. 08  (ed.  T.);  Marnier,  "Etabl.  de  Norm.,"  pp.  123, 
182, 195:  see  Ragueau.  —  Custom  of  banishing  on  the  "hart";  that  is  to  say, 
they  will  hang  anybody  who  is  found  breaking  the  ban:  Beaumanoir,  61,  19; 
"Art.,"  44^ 2.  Cy.  Tardif,  "Procdd.," pp.  149, 156;  "B.  Ch.,"  II, 99  (Jamin).  — 
Outlawry  m  Eni^and  also  became  a  form  of  procedure  against  the  defaulter. 
PoOock  and  MaiOand,  II,  457;  PertiU,  §  185. 

*  ChaisemarHn.  p.  522;  tf,  p.  513  (safe  conduct). 

*  Brunner,  §§131.  132  et  aeq,  (detailed  bibl.);  D*Oltvecrona,  "La  Peine  de 
Mort,"  1868.  Fenalty  of  death:  hanmng  ("bargus,"  "furca,"  "patibulum") 
for  men;  drowning  ("necare"),  especially  for  women  (thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries, .  burying  for  reasons  of  decency,  TardiSt  "Proc^d.,"  155),  stoning, 
beheadhig,  bumins  to  death,  the  wheel,  etc.  Brunner ,  II,  601.  The  corporal 
punishments  are  horrible  and  quite  varied:  "detruncatio"  or  "semalio," 
running  the  gauntlet  {Taciim,  "Germ.,"  19;  "Liut.,"  141;  "Wis.,"  6,  2,  3) 
scourge  or  the  lash,  scalping  (sometimes  the  head  is  shaved  in  such  a  way  that 
the  guilty  man  resembles  a  slave,  sometimes  he  is  scalped  or  his  hair  is  torn 
out  with  the  skin  of  his  head),  branding  with  a  red-hot  iron,  etc.:  Desmatee, 
"Les  Pdnalit^s  andennee/'  1861;  "R.  hist.,"  I,  84.    Observe  that  penalties 
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fonns,^  penal  slavery,  and  imprisonment;*  (B)  the  confiscation  of 
property,  ''missio  in  bannum  regis/'  which  had  a  permanent  effect 
only  if  the  year  and  a  day  passed  without  the  removal  of  the  ban; ' 
the  tenure  of  a  year  and  a  day,  the  distraining  on  immovables, 
and  certain  forms  of  obligation  have  no  other  origin.    One  may 
liken  the  putting  outside  of  the  law  to  dvfl  death,  which  will  be 
discussed  later  on.^   With  the  Roman  ideas  which  prevail  in  penal 
law,  and  especially  with  the  absolute  authority  of  the  sovereign, 
is  connected  the  principle,  which  was  still  in  force  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  by  virtue  of  which  the  judge,  the  delegate  of  the  sover- 
eign, can  pronounce  arbitrary  penalties  when  the  statutes  are 
silent.^    Moreover,  Prankish  legislation  already  tended  in  that 
direction  by  virtue  of  a  spontaneous  evolution.    The  authority 
of  the  Prankish  king  in  penal  matters  has  thb  arbitrary  character; 
to  fail  in  the  duty  of  loyalty  towards  him,  to  which  one  b  bound, 
lays  one  open:  1st,  to  the  putting  outside  of  the  law  in  the  most 
serious  cases;  2d,  to  banishment  with  confiscation  of  possessions, 
if  the  deed  is  of  less  importance;  3d,  or,  at  least,  to  a  fine.  In  the 
case  of  offenses  involving  the  pladng  outside  of  the  law,  and  those 
which  were  punished  by  a  capital  penalty,  there  was  seen  a  ^s- 
loyalty  to  the  king;  the  thief  is  qualified  as  "infidelis."   Thus  it » 
that  in  England  the  offense  of  felony  became  the  basis  of  p^^^^ 
law.^   The  king  in  a  case  of  disloyalty  had  the  right  to  pardon  the 
guilty  man  or  to  pronounce  arbitrary  penalties  against  him;  ^  ^^ 

vary  according  to  the  status  of  the  persons  (for  example,  slaves,  etc.):  F^'^ 
§§  102,  181.  .  ^ 

^  Exile  is  understood  to  apply  to  expulsion  from  the  country,  B&idio^Lr^ 
the  interior  of  the  country,  and  sometimes  even  to  imprisonment  itself.  ^S^ 
is  often  added  to  it  confiscation  of  goods:  "Rib.,"  69.  2;  "Capit.,"  I.  I8^v  w- 
318.  Part  played  by  those  judged  to  be  banished  at  Metz,  thirteenth  centuiy' 
"N.  R.  H.,"  1880.  371;  PeriOe,  }  184.  „. 

•  "Capit.,"  764-6,  c.  1:  "mittatur  in  carcere  usque  ad  satisfaction^  ' 
PertUet  i  183;  Olaasonf  VI,  098  (imprisonment  is  more  a  means  of  comp^^'^ 
than  a  penalty).  ^io 

»  Loi/Bel,  839:  "He  who  confiscates  the  ^-^^  — «— ♦—  ♦!.-. 1-      »«• 

Astotnecoi 
pp.  292  and 

«  As  to  t] 
post,  "Persons;"  Pertile,  fl  186,  187. 

•  Perfile,  §  190  e<  sea.;  ulaaaan,  VI,  694. 

•  "  Summa  Norm.,"  74;  Bractonj  fo.  138, 144  ei  wq.;  GlanvOUj  L  2;  Potiotk 


Kiersey,"  867,  c.  9:  "taJem  harmiscaram  qualem  nobis  visum  fueiit^"  cf 
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latter  found  fiimself  at  the  mercy  of  the  king  (''m  misericordiam 

regis").^ 
§  361.   Gonoeming  Special  Kinda  of  Ofleniea.  —  We  shall  limit 

ourselves  to  a  mere  enumeration  of  them,  and  only  as  far  as  the 
barbarian  period  is  concerned,  that  is  to  say^  the  period  during 
which  penal  law  still  plays  a  part  in  private  law,  at  least  up  to  a 
certain  point.  —  1st.  Offenses  against  persons  include  murder,^ 
homicide,  blows  and  wounds  which  can  be  divided  into  three 
classes:  (a)  mutilation,  ''mahamium"  or  ''mehain"  (''membrum 
^deratum,''  ''mancum");  (J>)  "sanguinis  effusio";  (c)  "colpus," 
"ictus,"  from  which  results  a  "tumor"  or  a  "livor."'  —  2d.  Of- 
fenses against  property,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  theft  ("fur- 
turn,"  "latrocinium"),*  which  are  distinguished  because  of  their 
clandestine  character  from  plundering  or  pillage,'^  and  in  the  case 
of  which  the  "effractura  "  may  be  an  aggravating  circumstance.® 
The  old  law  contrasts  flagrant  theft  with  theft  which  is  not  fla- 
grant,^ the  latter  being  energetically  checked  because  the  resent- 
ment of  the  man  robbed  has  had  time  to  be  appeased.^    It  also 

whence  oomes  the  proverb,  "Faffaire  aura  le  chien":  ChaisemarHnf  p.  501; 
Cattieff  p.  66  (carr^ong  a  stone) ;  Michdet,  p.  379  et  seq,;  Pertilef  §  186.  At 
a  very  early  time  popular  fancy  is  here  given  free  sway.  Witness  the  two  pro- 
visions of  the  "L.  Burg.,"  97:  (he  who  steals  a  dog)  ''ut  coram  omni  populo 
posteriorem  canis  oscmetur/'  or  he  must  pay  5  sous  to  the  person  robbed 
and  2  sous  as  a  fine:  98:  ''He  who  steals  a  goshawk  shall  allow  the  goshawk 
to  eat  6  ounces  of  flesh  from  his  chest  or  shall  pay  5  sous  to  the  man  robbed 
and  2  sous  fine":  Gierke,  "Humor  i.  d.  R.."  p.  65;  GHmm,  "R.  A.,"  711. 

^  Anglo-Norman  law:  ''amerciamenta."  fines  to  be  paid  to  the  king  by  the 
man  who  is  at  his  mercy.  Pollock  and  MaiUandf  II»  511.  Cf.  "Pleas  of  the 
Crown,"  ibid.,  II,  453  <bibl.,  p.  446). 

*  Beaumanair,  69, 22;  Boutaric,  II,  40; "  Joetice,"  p.  288.—  "  Encis  "  (muitler 
of  a  woman  who  is  enceinte).  "£t.  de  St.  Louis,"  I,  27;  "Jostice,"  p.  279: 
BoiUariCf  II.  40.  —  As  to  imanticide  and  its  connection  with  the  paternal 
power,  cf,  VioUet,  "Et.  de  St.  Louis"  I,  250;  "Summa  Norm.,"  35.  — The 
Customs  of  the  Southwest  (thirteenth,  fourteenth  centuries)  decide  that  the 
homicide  should  be  buried  alive  under  the  corpse  of  his  victim:  "Bord.,"  21: 
"Agen,"  16;  "Belvte"  (ed.  VifrU),  etc. 

'  See  Du  Cange. 

*  Pollock  and  MaiOand,  U,  492;  PeriUe,  V,  §  203  (bibl.);  Glasaon,  VI,  672; 
Demarsy,  "Du  Vol,"  186?  ("R.  h.  Dr.,"  13  and  15);  Mdinierj  "R.  Acad.  16g. 
Toulouse,"  1868,  69;  Bouthors,  "Cout.  d' Amiens,'^  p.  160;  Wonnffen,  "Beitr. 
I.  Gesch.  d.  d.  Strafr."  1882. 

»  "Rauba,"  "schachum,"  "charoena":  Geffcken^  "L.  Sal.,"  p.  229. 

*  "Sal.,"  11,  etc.;  "Soreuna,"  "escregne,"  meamng  subterranean  chamber. 
'  BtaumanoiT,  30,  84,  90,  102;  39,  10;  61,  2;  "Ass.  de  Jdr.,"  "C.  des  B.," 

203,  208^  251,  etc. 

*  As  to  the  interpretation  of  Title  37  of  the  Salic  Law, "  de  vestigio  minando, " 
cl.  Zvcha,  "Z.  S  S..  G.  A.,"  1901,  p.  155.  This  article,  which  was  not  published 
until  the  second  chapter  of  this  work  had  been  printed  Jbrings  to  bear  on  this 
obscure  text  new  ideas  which  are  difficult  to  accept.  They  are  that  it  is  the 
defendant  (and  not  the  "vestigium  minans,"  "  me"  for  ^'iUi")  who  should 
^'wamire  per  terda  manu,"  when  the  object  has  been  found  in  three 
nights;  after  three  nights  he  may  "agramire,^'  but  he  is  not  compelled  to, 
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draws  a  distinction  between  larceny  which  is  of  Uttte  importance 
and  larceny  which  is  of  more  than  a  certain  sum,  —  five  sous,  for 
example.^  The  breaking  into  a  house  is  distinguished  from  theft, 
of  which  it  is  often  an  aggravating  circumstance.^  Arson  is  a 
particularly  serious  offense  in  the  eyes  of  the  barbarians.'  —  3d. 
Offenses  against  morals,  in  the  primitive  conception,  are  offenses 
against  decency,  —  such  as  adultery,  abduction,  rape>  certain  cases 
of  fornication,  —  rather  than  spedal  offenses/  —  4th.  It  is  other- 
wise in  the  case  of  insults,  like  those  which  consist  in  calling  a  man 
a  hare  or  a  fox,  according  to  the  Salic  Law,  or  a  woman  a  sorceress, 
"striga,"  "masca,"  according  to  the  law  of  the  Lombards;  these 
are  attacks  upon  honor  which  sometimes  give  rise  to  terrible  venge- 
ance.^— 5th.  Some  offenses,  such  as  sorcery  and  poisoning,  which 
are  rather  like  magic,  the  carrying  away  of  a  dead  body,  perjury  and 
forgery,  have  a  different  aspect.  —  6th.  Finally,  high  treason  is  es- 
pecially a  crime  against  the  State.  —  Many  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Customs  of  the  feudal  period  recall  the  Prankish  penal  law.*  But  it 
should  be  noticed  that  certain  of  these  offenses  came  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastical  tribunals,  with  a  few  others  with 
which  the  old  law  was  not  concerned:^  fornication,  incest,  adul- 
tery, bigamy,®  crimes  against  nature,  suicide,'  sorcery,^®  heresy," 
and  usury." 

assuming  that  the  complainant  limits  himself  to  a  mere  requisition  ("revocare 
absque  mtertiato'^.  Within  the  three  nights  a  lost  object  is  soucdit  for; 
when  the  three  xugjxta  are  passed  an  offense  arises.  Tlie  "Spurf^e''  or 
following  of  the  trail  is  not  a  necessary  act  of  procedure  (tit.  37,  §  2:  47; 
*'  Rib.,"  33,  72).    "  Z.  S.  8..  G.  A.,"  1901.  p.  401. 

1  Btmtaric,  U,  30.    Cf.  ''Et.  de  St.  LouLs,''  I,  32  (recidivity). 

>  A88uUura,  etc.:  ''Sal.,"  14,  etc.;  PaUock  and  Maiiland,  11,  491. 

>  Pollock  and  MaiOand,  II,  490;  PertOe,  V,  631. 
«  PeriOe.  V,  513. 

»  "Sal.,'^  30;  "Roht^"  197,  198;  Pollock  and  MaiOand,  H,  635;  PertOe,  V, 
615;  Glasson,  VI,  668;  Lhreau,  "Tr.  des  Injures,"  ed.  1785. 

•  Glasson  III  554*  VI  658. 

'  Pollock  arJ  Makand,  II,'  542;  PerUle,  V,  434.  — See  "Manuels  de  Dr. 
Canon"  {Lanceloty  Hiricourt,  etc.).  —  Beavimanoir,  c.  11,  etc.  —  Kakn,  "Le 
Ddit  et  la  Peine  en  Dr.  Canon,"  1898. 

•  "Capit.,"  793,  c.  34  (concubine). 

•  Cfla98on,  VI,  693;  "B.  Ch.,"  1,  III,  639;  BmUhon,  "Gout  d'Amiens," 
p.  102;  Cottier f  p.  96. 

10  Post,  II,  395;  Brunner,  II,  678;  Pollock  and  MaiOand.  II,  660:  Pertik,  V,  434 
(bibl.);  Soldan,  ''Gesch. d.  Hexenprocesse,"  1843:  PoUadc^id.  1886; MMbrecht, 
"We«w.."  I,  92;  II,  91;  Ganaen,  "Zauberwahn,'^  1900:  "Quellen  u-Untera.  i, 
Gesch.  a.  Hexenwahns,"  1901;  Reizler,  ''Gesch.  d.  Hexenpros."  (Bavaria), 
1894.  Details  in  the  well-known  books  of  Bodin,  De  Lancre,  Dd  Rio,  Sprenger 
(*' Malleus  Maleficarum'^  Boguet,  Remy  de  Nancy,  etc.  Cj.  out  of  curiosity, 
the  "Demonology"  of  Walter  Scott,  the  "Sorcidre"of  hf%chdet\  "Proo^tie 
Jeanne  d'Arc,"  by  Quicherat.  —  "  Scqp^lisme,"  </.  Foumd, "  Voisinage,"  11,478. 

'^  Pollock  and  MaiUand,  II,  643;  PertUe,  V,  440;  Glasdon.  VI,  683. 

u  See  Gla89on,  VI,  689. 
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§  362.  Mere  Consent  doee  not  bind.  —  Several  of  the  old  formu- 
lae formerly  led  one  to  believe  that  the  Grermans  had  revealed  to 
the  modem  world  fidelity  to  a  man's  given  word;  ^  this  is  an  error 
of  the  same  kind  as  that  at  one  time  so  widespread  according  to 
which  political  liberty  was  to  be  found  in  the  forests  and  marshes 
beyond  the  Rhine.  No  more  in  Germany  than  in  ancient  Rome 
were  obligations  formed  ''solo  consensu."  '  The  well-known  gibe, 
"A  man  of  honor  has  but  his  word,"  "Ein  Mann,  ein  Wort,"  did 
not  at  first  have  the  meaning  which  is  given  it  to-day.'   As  far  as 

^  Taeitu9f  "Germ./'  2i,  with  regard  to  gambling  debts  and  the  slavery  to 
which  the  loser  submittea  of  his  own  free  will,  says  ''ipsi  fidem  vocant":  qf, 
"Ann.."  13,  54.  —  But  the  cult  of  "Fides"  in  Rome  did  not  prevent  the  Bo* 
mans  from  demanding  a  stipulation  in  order  to  render  the  consent  binding, 
cf.  Carmoo,  "Defin.  for.,"  2, 19, 17,  8;  GlUek.  "Pand.,"  IV,  282;  "Sachsensp^^ 
L 7;  ''Schwabensp.,"  11.  Of.  Eichhom  and  Zoevflf  who  make  distinctions.^* 
LaureTitf  ''Principes  du  Dr.  Civ.,"  I.  24,  and  Xv,  428,  makes  Umself  the  in- 
terpreter of  the  prejudice  which  was  formerly  current  by  saying,  ''The  Custom- 
ary law  ignores  the  superstition  of  the  formulao;  it  has  freed  itself  from  the 
Roman  subtleties  in  order  to  reclothe  itself  with  a  character  of  equity  which 
is  more  in  oonfonnitv  with  the  Germanic  spirit."  As  to  formahsm  intheold 
Germanic  law,  <jf.  neuder  and  ZdHnper;  as  to  procedure,  Brunner,  "Ent< 
Btehung  d.  Scnwurgerichte,"  1872;  "Wort  und  Form  im  Altfranz.  Ftozeaa," 
1868  r  FoiBch.."  p.  260),  French  trans.,  "Rev.  crit.,"  1871. 

*  This  rule  has  been  generally  accepted  since  the  time  of  the  writings  of 
Soknif  1876.    There  are  stilL  however,  some  divergencies  from  it.    C/.,  as  to 


these  various  divergencies:  Siegd,  "D.  R.  G.,"  388;  Loening  and  Thivenin,  op, 
dt.  PertUe,  IV,  466,  maintains  that  consent  alone  was  obligatory.  The  only 
old  tesct  which  he  cites  which  carries  with  it  any  proof,  "  Katcms,"  1.  is  not 
decisive.  Heualer^  I,  70.  See  also  "Liut.,"  15.  78.  According  to  this  learned 
man  the  formalities  that  were  made  use  of,  the  presence  of  the  judges  or  of 
witnesses,  the  drawing  up  of  a  writing,  —  in  fact,  everything  could  be  accounted 
for  by  practical  reasons  whose  effect  is  still  felt  in  the  law  of  our  own  times; 
the  piarties  had  recourse  thereto  with  the  single  object  of  insuring  proof  of  their 
contract;  if  these  formalities  or  conditions  were  lacking  the  contract  ran  the 
risk,  not  of  being  annulled,  but  of  not  being  proved:  "Bai.,"  15^  12:  "  chartsB 
aut  testes  ut  postea  non  sit  oontentio."  These  reasons  had  uxeir  influence  over 
the  past,  we  admit;  but  the  part  played  by  them  ia  secondary  in  the  very  old 
law;  they  are  powerless  to  explain  the  essential  characteristics  of  the  system 
of  contracts. 

'  ChaiBemartin,  p.  252.  —  Heualer,  II,  227:  observe  the  remarkable  num- 
ber of  precautions  taken  in  the  old  deeds  to  prevent  the  violation  of 
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primitive  times  are  concerned,  the  only  fonnula  which  is  applicable 
is  the  following:  ''To  promise  and  to  keep  that  promise  are  two 
different  things."  *  And  such  is,  even  still,  only  too  often  the  ethics 
of  the  man  of  the  people;  a  verbal  engagement  has  little  weight  in 
his  eyes,  he  does  not  show  any  very  great  scruple  as  regards  vio- 
lating it  when  he  knows  that  there  are  no  means  of  holding  him 
to  it;  he  only  feels  himself  bound  by  the  obligation  of  an  oath,  by 
the  giving  of  a  pledge,  or  by  the  intervention  of  a  notary.  Let  us 
carry  back  this  state  of  mind  into  the  past  and  generalize  it,  and 
then  we  shall  be  able  to  understand  the  old  theory  of  contracts. 
The  majority  of  transactions  took  place  in  ready  money.  In  those 
cases,  which  were  at  first  exceptional  and  then  became  more  and 
more  numerous,  in  which  contracts  did  not  call  for  immediate 
performance,  the  obligaticm  had  to  be  supported,  in  order  to  be 
vaUd,  by  a  material  element  or  a  formal  element;  in  other  words, 
there  were  two  sorts  of  contracts,  —  real  eontraeU  and  ioanA 
contracts.'    The  former  are  only  an  image  of  the  transaction  for 
'  cash,  an  imitation  of  the  exchange.    As  to  the  others,  they  b^^^ 
been  likened  to  the  Roman  stipulation,  but  with  the  difference 
that  the  latter,  under  this  classical  form,  was  reduced  to  the  pro- 
nouncing of  the  "verba,"  to  the  interrogation  and  the  reply, 
whereas  they  admitted  of  the  gesture  and  the  word  at  one  and  the 
same  time  ("Hand  und  Mund");  the  will  of  the  parties  is  shown 
to  the  eye  and  the  ear,  in  conformity  with  the  rough  habits  of  that 
time.    The  old  Germanic  law  is  thus  formalistic  in  the  theory  of 
contracts  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  transfer  of  ownership.'    It  is  also 
formalistic  in  procedure,  which  is  only  the  putting  in  motion  of 
real  rights  and  obligations;  until  the  thirteenth  century  we  see 
the  application  of  the  maxim,  "Qui  cadit  a  syllaba  cadit  a  tota 
causa";  more  than  this,  a  mistake  in  a  single  letter  can  produce 
this  effect;  if  we  are  to  believe  Bracton,  who  was  here  improving 
upon  the  strictness  of  the  old  law  of  the  Quirites,  the  simple  fact 
of  mcorrectly  writing  one's  name  in  a  writ,  —  for  example,  adding 

one's  given  word;  to  what  end,  if  one  could  have  counted  on  the  "deotsehe 

Manneswort"? 

•    >  Loysd,  660;  BugadOf  ^'Prov.,"  P*  16.   This  was  also  said  of  the  Ncnnans. 

C/.  formuls  and  symbols  used  in  children's  games:  "M^usine,"  1,  29  d 

seq. 

*  A  distinction  brought  out  first  of  all  by  R.  Sohm,  "ZL  Privatr./'  1874, 
246;''RechtderEhescht.,"1876,p.24.  Cf.Heu8lerJl,22S.  To  the  contniyi 
Loening  and  TMvenin^  op,  cU,  Cf.  views  held  by  AooofouwA^y,  p.  110,  on  the 
Russian  "Pravda." 

*  Armra,  "Bedvt,"  p.  136;  Schroeder,  p.  60.  Saxon  customs:  "ounratiB 
digitis." 
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an  "h"  (Bracthon),  would  carry  with  it  the  loss  of  the  action.* 
They  never  went  to  this  extreme  as  far  as  contracts  were  con- 
cerned.^ But  it  is  none  the  less  interesting  to  observe  therein  the 
action  of  this  tendency,  whose  efiPects  are  noticeable  in  every 
branch  of  the  law,  and  whose  strength  increases  and  decreases  ac- 
cording to  its  surroundings  and  the  hindrances  offered  to  it.  It 
relates,  as  we  have  said,  to  the  habits  of  mind  and  the  importance 
which  juridical  acts  had  in  former  times,  because  entire  families, 
and  not  individuals,  found  themselves  boimd  thereby.' 

This  explanation,  which  is  due  to  R.  Sohm  (1876),  has  been  cor- 
rected and  perfected  in  these  last  few  years.*  It  has  been  pointed 
out  that  the.  category  of  real  contracts  was  a  rather  later  creation; 
the  obligations  arising  from  this  category  of  acts  were  at  first 
nothing  but  obligations  "ex  delicto,"  because  in  the  failure  to  re- 
store the  object  which  was  lent  or  the  object  which  was  deposited 
there  was  seen  an  oifense.  In  the  case  of  formal  contracts,  which 
would  be  more  ancient  ones,  there  has  been  an  attempt  to  accoimt 
for  thdr  formation  by  means  of  a  system  wherein  conjecture  plays 
a  rather  important  part,  but  which  has  the  merit  of  connecting  the 
contractual  obligation  with  the  obligation  "ex  delicto"  and  of 
giving  some  relison  for  the  importance  of  the  old  practices  of  the 
pledge  and  the  giving  of  surety  in  the  formation  of  contracts.  The 
idea  that  the  old  Germanic  law  only  knew  transactions  in  cash  is 
started  with.  As  to  a  contract  giving  rise  to  an  obligation  in  the 
future,  no  trace  is  presented  of  it,  and  this  is  easily  understood, 
for  the  public  powers  were  not  invested  with  the  necessary  au- 
thority to  compel  the  carrying  out  of  engagements  entered  into  by 
mdividuals.    The  first  obligation  " ex  contractu"  was  that  of  pay- 

^  Bradon,  fo.  1886.  This  excess  of  formalism  is  especially  to  be  observed 
in  the  Anglo-Norman  procedure. 

'  According  to  Ueuder,  I,  69,  formalism  and  symbolism  were  consciously 
created  by  the  priestly  class  with  the  object  of  givmg  the  people  a  higher  idea 
of  the  law  as  well  as  of  religion.  At  any  rate,  83anbol8  and  formalities  narmon- 
ijed  with  the  popular  instinct  and  with  the  customs;  nobody  saw  an  annoyance 
in  them,  as  one  is  tempted  to  believe  to-day. 

'  Kovalewskyf  pp.  96, 108,  clearly  brings  out  the  influence  of  the  family  com- 
munity over  the  law  of  contracts,  in  the  last  analysis  the  father,  in  his  position 
as  head  of  the  family,  is  the  only  one  who  has  a  right  to  make  agreements.  Cf, 
p.  117  (law  of  Irdland:  The  obligation  which  is  not  ratified  by  the  relatives  is 
not  binding). 

•  On  th»  point  see:  HeusUr,  I,  79,  85:  II,  228,  250:  Amira,  "O.  R.,"  I,  22; 
II,  45;  "Recht,"  131:  PuntschaH,  "Schuldvertrag,''  p.  73.  — C/.  Brunner, 
"D.R.G.,"  §  102;  "Grunda."  loe.cU,;  Siegd,  "Versprechen/'  1873.— Amiro 
and  Pymischart  (p.  114)  contrast  the  debt  with  the  responsibility:  he  who  is 
responsible  for  a  debt  is  not  always  a  debtor;  he  who  is  a  debtor  is  not  always 
held  responsible. 
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ing  the  composition  due  by  reason  of  an  offense;  the  man  who  had 
been  judged  guilty  had  not  always  at  his  disposal,  in  the  midst  of 
the  "mallus/'  the  necessary  amount  to  pay  the  thing  off  entirely; 
he  had  to  go  into  his  house,  gather  together  his  resources,  and  even 
have  recourse  to  his  relatives.  He  was  allowed  to  gain  time  upon 
condition  of  furnishing  his  creditor  with  a  pledge  or  a  hostage 
(which  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  for  the  hostage  is  only  a  living 
pledge).  It  was  really  rather  paying  the  creditor  than  entering 
into  an  obligation.^  Thus,  having  in  his  possession  a  thing  or  a 
person  over  which  he  had  a  true  right  of  ownership,  the  creditor 
ran  scarcely  any  risk;  if  he  were  not  paid  when  the  payment  fell 
due,  he  was  free  to  satisfy  his  vengeance  upon  the  hostage  that  had 
been  placed  in  his  hands.  The  debtor  would  have  been  dishon- 
ored if  he  had  not  made  every  effort  to  set  free  the  relative  or  the 
friend  who  was  held  in  the  house  of  the  creditor  on  his  behalf. 
Also,  very  often  the  pledge  was  of  such  a  nature  that  it  was  made 
a  point  of  honor  to  redeem  it  (a  ring,  etc.).  In  this  way  the  con- 
ception of  the  binding  contract  was  arrived  at,  and  also  that  of  the 
contractual  obligation,  which  differed  from  the  primitive  obli- 
gation "ex  delicto,"  which  latter  was  carried  out  by  means  d 
vengeance  or  composition.  The  real  pledge  beccimes  no  longer 
indispensable,  and  people  are  content  with  an  apparent  pledge  on 
the  day  when  public  power  can  be  counted  upon  to  bring  about 
the  carrying  out  of  the  promise.  The  hostage  degenerates  into  a 
surety  and  becomes  less  necessary;  the  debtor  serves  as  hb  own 
surety;  if  he  does  not  carry  out  the  obligation  he  must  give  his 
body  to  the  creditor  as  a  hostage,  and  his  property  as  a  pledge. 
The  judicial  coniraet^  the  only  one  which  was  known  at  first,  is 
propagated  and  developed  as  a  consequence  of  the  arbitral  cha> 
acter  of  the  old  jurisdictions;  it  depended  upon  the  parties  whether 
they  should  submit  their  differences  to  the  judges,  accept  their 
sentences,  and  carry  out  the  measures  which  they  might  prescribe. 
Hence  the  part  played  by  procedure  was  essential  only  in  the 
case  of  contracts  of  this  nature.  And  on  the  same  type,  and  with 
the  same  force  and  the  same  effects,  exirajidicial  corUrads  entered 

^  "Roth.,"  346;  "Bur^.,"  19.  5;  107,  7.  As  a  general  rule,  one  had  to  pity 
vide  a  surety,  with  a  fictitious  pledge,  rather  than  a  real  pledge,  for  he  ^o  was 
sufficiently  wealthy  to  furnish  a  pledge  equivalent  to  the  object  due  would  hsve 
found  it  simpler  to  pay  his  debt. 

*  Brunner,  II,  340,  366:  existence  at  a  veiy  early  date  of  an  extrajudicial 
contract  intended  to  begin  the  proceedings,  ''Streitgeding.''  C/.  ''vadimo; 
nium"  at  Rome:  Wodan,  p.  68;  ''Cap.."  818-19.  16  (17284);  "Cart© Sen.," 
10;  "Form.  Tur.,"  6. 
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more  and  more  into  common  usage.  The  formalisnl  of  the  'Vadi- 
atio/'  the  frequency  of  pledges  and  guaranties,  are  the  persistent 
survivals  <rf  this  primitive  system.  The  word  "engagement"  it- 
self,  in  the  sense  of  an  obligation,  has  no  other  origin. 

§  363.  Real  Gontraota.  —  The  typical  one  of  these  contracts  is 
lending;  an  object,  "res/'  is  furnished,  "prsestita,"  by  one  person 
to  another;  the  "accipiens"  is  held  bound  to  restore  the  thing 
which  has  been  received,  and  one  can  say:  "re  contrahitur  obli- 
gatio."  ^  But  the  fact  of  not  restoring  is  an  offense  which  gives 
rise  to  the  "faida,"  or  to  the  payment  of  a  composition.  The 
same  idea  is  applied  to  the  deposit,  which  the  barbarian  language 
does  not  distinguish  from  the  lending  of  something  to  be  used  or 
the  lending  of  something  to  be  consumed;  it  is  still  applied  to  the 
grantmg  of  lands  by  way  of  benefice  or  tenure  at  will  ("com- 
mendatio")-^  The  bringing  together  of  facts  which  are  as  dif- 
ferent as  these  is  understood  without  difficulty,  on  the  theory 
which  we  are  setting  forth;  in  all  these  cases  the  offense  is 
the  same;  it  consists  in  withholding  the  property  of  another.' 
As  a  very  natural  consequence  of  this  idea,  the  "acdpiens"  will 
only  restore  that  which  he  has  received;^  he  will  give  back  noth- 
ing more.  The  loan  for  interest  appears  in  such  a  system  like 
something  abnormal;  except,  however,  in  one  case,  i.  e.  where 
it  relates  to  the  domestic  animal;  the  increase  of  a  flock  is  a 
natural  kind  of  interest,  whose  restitution  is  imposed  in  the 
same  way  as  is  that  of  the  flock  itself.^    As  to  date  of  maturity, 

\  "Sal.,"  52;  "Rib.,"  54:  "Bai.,"  1:  "Wia.,"  10,  1;  13,  14;  "Roth.,"  227; 
"liut^"  137.    C/.  Koiialewsky,  p.  129:  loan  in  grain,  in  domestic  animals. 

'  Kovalewakpf  p.  130  (Swecusn  law).    Cf.  Roman  tenure  at  will. 

'  "Qui  neghgit  censum  perdat  agrum";  there  is  no  question  of  compelling 
the  "accipiens"  to  pjay  the  rent.  He  is  accused  of  possessing  "malo  ordine," 
HeudeTf  1,  395.  He  is  treated  rather  like  a  thief.  —  Cf.  the  Roman  expression, 
"s8  alienum." 

*  The  natural  composition  in  a  case  of  this  sort  would  consist  in  giving 
back  the  thing  which  had  been  lent;  being  allowed  to  restore  something  else 
would  be  a  favor  to  the  debtor.  With  the  "ex  delicto  "  obligation  it  was  under- 
stood that  the  borrower  should  be  held  responsible  for  accidents.  C/.  the 
Swedish  maxim,  "That  which  is  borrowed  cannot  be  destroyed,  either  by  fire 
or  by  water."  But  this  severity  was  quickly  depart^  from:  if,  Kovalewsky, 
p.  133, 141.  Debtor's  oath  of  innocence:  Heitsler,  11,  262.  The  distinction  be- 
tween fault  and  accident  was  introduced  first  of  all  for  special  cases  (the 
natural  death  of  an  animal,  robbery  by  an  armed  man,  etc.) ;  in  the  end  the 
theories  of  the  Roman  law  on  fraud,  fault,  and  accident  came  to  be  borrowed: 
"Roth.."  138,  152,  178  ("exceptio  inevitavele  causa");  "Wis.,"  55,  1  et  8eq,; 
"Bm./^  15;  "Liut.,"  131;  "Sachsensp.,"  3,  5,  3  c<  «eg.;  4,  42,  18;  '*Schwab- 
ensp. "  185,  212. 

*  Cf.  the  Roman  law.  The  "L.  Sal.,"  52,  does  not  speak  of  interest.  Kova- 
^^^ky,  pp.  133, 136  et  aeq.,  points  out  that  the  system  of  mterest  came  into  exist- 
ence as  a  consequence  of  the  lending  of  animals.    From  thence  arose  the 
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they  gave  little  concern  to  that.  It  arrives  when  it  pleases  the 
lender  to  reclaim  his  property.^  In  a  sunilar  case  the  Salic  Law, 
under  title  of  ^'De  rem  pristita/'  provides  against  the  recalci- 
trant debtor  a  procedure  tending  to  inflict  upon  him  pecuniaiy 
penalties;  his  resistance  is  finally  overcome  either  by  means  of 
a  private  distraint  or  a  judicial  distraint  upon  his  movables,  as 
in  the  case  of  "fides  facta."  * 

Moreover,  if  the  conception  of  the  real  contract  did  not  appear 
at  all  at  first,  it  was  substituted  for  that  of  the  offense  by  the  time 
of  the  barbarian  period.  The  example  of  the  Roman  laws,  the 
necessity  of  taking  into  account  the  will  of  the  parties,  economic 
changes,  —  everything  contributed  towards  this  result;  but  this 
law,  which  was  of  the  second  stage,  had  difficulty  in  freeing 
itself  from  the  primitive  rules.' 

Sate  took  place  most  of  the  time  for  cash;  it  d^enerated  into 
barter,  and,  consequently,  there  was  no  reason  to  ask  if  it  were  a 
contract  by  consent  or  a  real  contract;  an  obligation  in  warranty 
might  result  therefrom,  but  one  which  was  rather  of  a  delictual 
nature.^  When  inunediate  performance  is  not  possible  on  both 
sides,  and  only  one  of  the  parties  performs,  certain  texts  say 
that  sale  has  only  just  begun.^    It  seems  that  they  went  further 

following  oaloulations  among  the  Ossetes:  he  who  lends  a  oow  has  a  rig^t  at  the 
end  of  the  year  to  a  oow  and  a  calf;  at  the  end  of  two  years,  to  two  cows  and 
one  calf  (for  the  first  calf  may  have  turned  out  to  be  a  heifer)  and  so  on.  On 
this  basis  the  amount  of  interest  increases  very  rapidly,  the^  capital  is  doubled 
in  two  years.  Also  the  question  of  debts  amonff  old  societies  oecomes  an  ex- 
tremely serious  one.  C/.  the  Celts:  CoMar,  '*Ue  B.  G.,"  VI,  15;  BomaDS, 
Greeks,  etc. 

^  The  Ossetes  have  been  known  to  keep  an  object  which  had  been  lent  them 
for  64  years:  Kooalewskf,  p.  139.  There  is  no  prescription  in  thai  law.  Tune 
does  not  wipe  out  injunes. 

*  ''Sal.,''  52:  following  three  summonses  (with  "solem  oollocari")  made 
by  the  creditor  at  intervals  of  seven  days,  and  each  one  carrying  with  it  in 
case  it  be  disregarded  a  fine  of  3  ''sol.,''  the  debtor  who  will  neither  restore  the 
thing  nor  "  fidem  facere  reddendi "  is  condenmed  to  pay  15  "  sol."  over  and  above 
the  amount  of  his  debt.  Cf.  "Sal.,"  45,  2  and  50,  2;  56,  1  (putting  outside  of 
the  law).  On  this  text,  qf.  Geffcken,  "L.  Sal.,"  p.  202  (bibl.);  Sohm,  "Proc^ 
de  la  L.  Sal.,"  French  trans.,  p.  34:  Wodon^  p.  43.  According  to  Geffeken,  loc 
eU,f  the  expression,  "culpabilis  juoicetur,"  snows  us  that  the  law  intervened; 
i^ter  the  sentence  of  condenmauon  had  been  pronounced  tliere  was  obviously 
DO  further  use  for  the  procedure  of  execution,  that  is  to  say.  for  distraint: 
Heualer,  II,  234  (discussion  and  bibl.);  Keure  de  SaffdOre  (m  Wamkoenig, 
"  Flandr.  Staats.  u.  Rechtsg. ,"  III,  p.  43) .   Cf,  ImmenoaXr, "  KOndigung,"  1896. 

•  Th^venin,  see  "Textes,*'  "Prtt,"  "D^p6t."  Heualer,  II,  247,  maintains 
that  the  "  mutuum  "  is  the  only  one  which  hiu  become  a  real  contract;  the  idoi 
of  a  tort  has  persisted  in  the  case  of  the  deposit,  the  pledge,  and  lending;  and 
sale  has  constituted  a  separate  contract  (earnest  money). 

*  "Sal.,"  37, 47;  Cf.  at  Rome  the  action  "auctoritatis":  Gvrard,  "N.  R.  H./' 
1882-4. 

•  Beyer,  "Mittelrh.,  U.  B.,"  no.  6  (in  636);  "  vendere  cepcram."  The  sale  Is 
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and  saw  in  unilateral  performance^  whether  total  or  even  partial/ 
the  source  of  an  obligation;  the  vendor  who  had  delivered  the  thing 
sold  could  demand  the  price,  and,  conversely,  it  was  necessary  that 
the  buyer  should  have  paid  the  price  before  he  could  demand  de- 
livery of  the  object.  A  part  performancei  or  even  an  accessory 
performance,  —  for  example,  earnest  money,  —  was  likened  to  an 
absolute  taking.^  An  analogous  evolution  took  place  in  the  case 
of  a  contract  which  is  scarcely  related  to  sale,  that  is  to  say, 
betrothal.'  Another  analogy  is  to  be  found  in  the  Lombard  gift  by 
means  of ''  Launegild,"  which  is  a  pretended  sale.^  Thus  sale  at  one 
time  became  a  veritable  real  contract,  before  regaining  the  form,  in 
which  it  depended  upon  consent,  of  the  classical  Roman  law.^ 

§364.  Foimal Contract.^  "Fides  Facta," ''ArramiUo,"  "Wadia- 
tlo."  —  The  Salic  Law,  in  t.  50,  is  concerned  with  this  imder  the 
name  of  "fides  facta";  it  is  the  "fealty"  or  "sworn  faith"  of  the 
feudal  period/    Elsewhere  it  is  qualified  as  "arramitio"^  and  as 

made  for  cash  Sckroeder,  p.  294  (eorUra:  Sohm,  op,  eU.).  Id,  in  "Rib.,"  69, 
60.  We  find  in  the  f ormube  and  deeds  that  the  statement  of  the  payment  is 
insisted  upon:  TfUvenin,  "Textes/'  Table:  Rozikre,  "Form.,"  I  (sales):  Par- 
des8u8,  "DipL,"  II,  393,  460,  805,  etc.  Exchange:  PortieMua,  ibid.,  II,  440; 
Loeradi  and  Sdtr,,  2,  no.  22. 

>  "Wis.."  5,  4,  6  ("pars  precii");  6,  4,  3;  "Bai.  "  16,  2.  Cf,  "Bur^;.,"  62, 
3;  107,  8;  "Roth.,"  216.  However,  the  pavment  ot  the  whole  price  might  be 
necessary  in  order  to  obtain  the  delivery  of  the  thing  sold:  Sohm,  "Elhesohl.," 
p.  26,  n.  9.  SchroedeTf  p.  294,  departs  from  this  idea  and  denies  that  during 
the  barbarian  period  sale  had  become  a  real  contract. 

>  Discussion  as  to  the  nature  of  earnest  money  infra.  Is  it  a  reduction  of 
the  contractual  prestation,  a  payment  on  account,  or  a  symbol  giving  the  legal 
force  to  consent?  "Wis.,"  6, 4, 4;  "Bai.."  16, 10:  Papien,  36.  Cf.  Dig.,  18, 1, 36. 

«  "Wis.,"  3, 1,  3:  Pajrien,  27;  "Cod.  Just.,'^6,  1. 

*  Cf.  post,  "Gifts."  Pappenheim,  "LaunegUd  und  Garethmx,"  1882 
("Unters.,"  by  Gierke);  Valde  LUsmre,  "Z.  S.  S.,  G.  A.,"  1883, 16;  Schroeder, 
p.  295;  Heuder,  L  84. 

*  Contra,  Heuater,  II,  247,  according  to  whom  sale  had  become  an  "arrhal" 
eontract.  or  one  concluded  by  a  special  means, — namely,  the  giving  of  earnest 
money  ("  arrhes "),  which  was  distinct  from  both  the  " res "  and  the  "  wadiatio." 
Cf  Armra,  "O.  R.,"  II,  342. 

*  This  expression  has  a  double  meaning:  (a)  a  formal  contract,  that  is  to 
say,  one  entered  into  by  means  of  certain  formuities;  (b)  a  valid  deed,  without 
any  settled  consideration  and  merely  valid  because  of  the  fact  that  the  formal- 
ities had  been  carried  out  (for  example,  the  stipulation  at  Rome) :  Kovalewaky, 
p.  110.  ThAfenin^ "  N.  R.  H.,"  1880, 77  et  seg.,  denies  the  existence  of  the  formal 
contract  and  beheves  that  only  real  contracts  existed  in  the  old  times.  See 
especially  Eemein  and  Heueler^  op,  cU,  The  latter  interprets  the  passage  from 
TaeUua,  "Germ.,"  24;  rf.  II,  234,  7. 

»  Cf.  poeL  "Oath."  See  the  German.  "Triuwa,"  meaning  "fides"  ("treva," 
"treuga"),  ''Treugel5bniss"  ("promiasio  fidei")  or  "Wette,"  designating  the 
"fides  facta,"  the  old  "wadiatio."  In  the  ^'Saohsensp.,"  I,  7,  "loven" 
would  mean  to  contract  the  "fides  facta,"  and  consequently  tms  passage 
would  not  make  any  allusion  to  the  new  principle  of  the  formation  of  contracts 
"solo  consensu."    Po8t,  "Feudal  Period";  Heusler,  I,  67. 

*  "Adramire^"  "afframiie,"  etc.,  which  means  to  strengthen,  to  guarantee, 
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"  wadiatio."^  It  is  by  this  means  that  the  old  law  progressed  from 
cash  dealings  in  order  often  to  substitute  for  them  transactions  on 
credit  and  for  a  term.  The  ''fides  facta"  consisted  in  a  unilateral 
promise  whose  performance  was  assured  by  means  of  a  special  pro- 
cedure,^ which  is  thus  described  in  Salic  Law.  Should  the  debtor 
refuse  to  pay,  he  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  fifteen  sous;  if  he  persists 
in  his  refusal,  the  creditor  carries  the  matter  before  the  ''mallus'' 
and  there  calls  upon  the  "thunpnus"  to  pronoimce  the  execu- 
tory formula  against  him,  "qui  fidem  fecit  et  debitum  debet";  at 
the  same  time  he  makes  known  the  object  which  is  due  him.  Thus 
summoned,  the  "thunginus,"  without  any  examination,  without 
any  discussion,'  pronounces  the  compulsion,  —  "nexthe  canti- 

to  promise  jYor  example,  to  furnish  a  proof  or  an  oath).  C/.  the  Gothic 
''hramjan  amgere";  Schroeder  likens  it  to  *'stipulam  affigere,"  to  throw  the 
''festuca"  into  the  clothing.  Thivenin  wron^y  translates  "adramire"  by 
drawing 
Esmein. 

Pap.  Kar./'  28.  The  literary  documents  of  the  teudisd  Middle  Aies  and  the 
legal  texts  of  the  thirteenth  century  use  the  word  '^arramir"  with  the  same 
meanings:  Oodefroj/f  "Diet."  see  Renarty  14515;  ChaxUier  ds  la  ChamtUj 
p.  731.  Battle,  "  arramie,"  meaning  duel  pledged:  "Ass.  de  J^nis.,"  ed.  J9., 
Table,  see  "Duel/'  "Bataille;"  Beaumanoir,  39,  19  and  74;  P.  de  PorUmnet, 
22, 105, 25;  "Et.  de  St.  Louis,"  II,  26:  "Ord.  des  Maioure,"  "N.  R.  H.,"  1878, 
pp.  220. 214;  Boffueau,  see  Du  Cange,  ^'Z.  S.  8.,"  1882;  "Q.  A.,"  228;  Hermann, 
'*  Mobiliarvmdic,"  p.  vi. 

^  "Form.  Merkel,"  39;  Thivenin,  no.  114:  Linaenbr^  19;  Bignon,  27; 
"Bai.,"  2,  14,  etc.;  Wodan.  p.  51.  Cf.,  the  German  "  Wette,"  which  is  a 
pledge  furnished  by  the  deotor  (stake);  "pfant,"  a  pledge  distrained  upon, 
or  taken  by  the  creditor^  BrunneTf  II,  445.  The  hostsjse  appears  as  a  pledge 
in  the  following  expression:  "liber  qui  se  loco  wadii  in  altariua  potestatem 
commiserit":^^Cap."  803,  c.  8  (I,  114). 

*  C/.  as  to  the  Formal  Ast,  the  theory  of  R.  Sohm,  "Proo6d.  de  la  L.  Sal.." 
Fr.  trans.,  1873.  According  to  the  illustrious  German  scholar,  this  act  would 
be  halfway  between  the  acts  of  law  and  the  judicial  procedure;  it  might  be 
qualified  as  a  "SelbsthUlfe,"  which  had  been  made  regular.  In  our  time 
public  authority  alone  can  administer  the  rij^ht  of  rendering  justice;  this 
was  not  so  in  the  old  law,  where  the  mere  individual  had  a  share  of  this  ri|^t: 
he  was  recosnised  as  having  a  power  of  coercion  by  the  use  of  the  formal 
act  (a  verbal  declaration  accompanied  by  certain  formaJitieB);  disobedience 
to  the  injimction  contained  therein  meant  the  pajrment  ox  a  fine.  Sohm 
perhaps  exaggerates  the  importance  of  the  formal  act,  at  least  in  the  case 
of  the  Salic  Law,  for,  as  Geffcken  points  out,  in  Titles  50,  52,  wtere  Sohm 
only  sees  an  extrajudicial  procedure,  the  words  "culpabilis  judicetur"  imply 
the  intervention  of  the  "mallus/l  or  a  judicial  sentence.  Cf,  the  procedure 
against  the  "homo  migrans."  Thus  judicial  procedure  would  not  nave  been 
restricted  in  the  matter  of  offenses,  as  Sohm  has  seemed  to  think.  Whatever 
may  be  the  fact  on  this  point,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  "Selbsthtdfe''  and 
formalism  for  a  long  tune  played  a  very  important  part  in  procedure  (for 
example,  adjournment,  part  taken  by  the  parties,  calling  upon  judgu  to 
judge,  etcj:  Brunner,  "Grunds.."  §  9;  N,  Tamaaaia,  "Arch.  Giur.,"  Xl,  2 
(1903),  "Fidem  facere."  On  the  criticisms  of  Thivenin  and  Behrend,  cf. 
"Z.  S.  S.,"  1882,  "G.  A.,"228. 

*  There  is  no  room  here  for  a  procedure  based  upon  the  hearing  of  both 
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chio/  ego  illo  in  hoc  quod  lex  Salega  ait."  This  pennits  the  cred- 
itor to  proceed  with  the  execution;  he  forbids  the  debtor  to  pay 
anything  to  anybody  or  to  give  any  pledge  of  payment  before  he 
shall  have  exonerated  himself  with  regard  to  the  creditor:  "The 
possessions  of  the  debtor  are  under  attachment  in  his  hands  and 
Gannot  be  moved  until  the  day  when  he  shall  have  paid."  Fol- 
lowing this,  three  times,  from  week  to  week  ("per  tres  nondenas"), 
he  goes  to  the  house  of  the  debtor  and  summons  him  to  perform 
the  obligation,  waiting  for  this  to  take  place  until  the  setting  of 
the  sun  ("solem  ei  collocet").  Each  summons  which  remains 
without  result  means  the  payment  of  a  fine,  whose  amount  in- 
creases the  principal  of  the  debt.  By  this  indirect  means  of  com- 
pulsion the  carrying  out  of  the  "fides  facta"  would  be  assured 
in  the  majority  of  instances.  If,  however,  the  debtor  defies  an 
accumulation  of  fines,  the  creditor  has  two  means  of  putting  an 
end.  to  his  resistance:  1st,  the  first  one  consists  in  himself  dis- 
training upon  the  movables  of  the  debtor;^  2d,  the  other,  in 
causing  them  to  be  distrained  ui)on  by  the  "grafio"  of  the  locality 
assisted  by  seven  "rachimbourgs."*  He  can  choose  between 
private  distraint  and  judicial  distraint;  but  undoubtedly  this 
was  not  so  in  the  ancient  Salic  Law;  private  distraint  was  the  only 
way  which  was  open  to  him;  he  proceeded  with  it  at  hb  own  risk 

pBrties  becauae  of  the  formalities  of  the  "fides  facta/'  aocordixig  to  the  opinion 
which  is  veiy  widesptread;  or  because  there  has  already  been  a  judgment,  as 
has  already  been  pointed  out.  —  The  judgment  condenms  one  man  to  pay 
or  to  ^ve  a  pledge:'  Bonhre^  "Form./'^  nos.  463,  467,  468.  Heualer,  II,  232 
n.  5  (bibl.  on  this  disputed  point),  also  admits  that  from  the  barbarian  period 
on,  the  sentence  had  executorv  force. 

^  ^'Nexti  canthiohus"  in  Ms.  No.  1,  ed.  HetaeU,  is  translated  by  "ad- 
Btringas" in  the  "L.  Emendata":  Brunner,  "D.  R.  G.,"  II,  447.  Etymology: 
Kern.  §  138. 

*  "L.  Sal.  Capit.  extrava^ .,"  73,  ed.  He$9el8  ("de  pignoribus") :  he  who  carries 
out  the  "  pignoratio  sine  judice  "  before  the  "  nexti  canthichio  **  loses  his  claim ;  if 
the  "  pifnoratio  "  is  not  well  founded  he  incurs  a  fine.  On  this  text  qf.  Oeffcken^ 
p.  245,  bibl.}.  One  must  conclude  from  this  that  the  creditor  after  the  "nexti 
eanthichio"  "may,  if  he  acts  'bene.'  proceed  in  person,  'sine  judice,'  with  the 
distraint  upon  goods  of  his  debtor."    C/.,  however,  Schroeder,ip,  280. 

*  Controversy  on  the  point  of  knowing  whether  the  {  3  of  xitle  50,  of  the 
Salic  Law,  is  a  continuation  of  §  2,  or  whether  it  provides  for  a  distinct  simposi- 
tioD;  from  the  time  of  Siegd^  "Qesch.  d.  deutsch.  Gerichtsverf./'  1857,  S  5, 
this  last  opinion  is  the  most  widespread:  Wod^n^  p.  23  e^  teq.;  Geffcken^  p.  196. 
C/.  vostf  "Execution."  —  The  vromiasor  who  does  not  carry  out  his  promise 
CD  the  day  appointed  Is  considered  as  "jectivus,"  and  against  him  one  can 
cany  out  the  distraint  upon  movables.  The  woiti  "  jectivus"  (cf,  "  jectare"! 
is  perhaps  to  be  explained  by  the  throwing  of  the  "festuca";  the  man  had 
momisea  "per  festucam";  perhaps  in  the  same  way  it  is  considered  that  he 
tailed  to  carry  out  his  promise  ^'per  festucam":  BrunneTf  p.  368;  "Form. 
Marc.."  I,  37;  "Tur.."  33  and  6;  "Cart.  Senon.,"  10,  26;  "Form.  Sen. 
Kec./'  1;  Wodim,  p.  88.. 
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and  peril,  for,  should  it  be  irregular,  he  lost  his  debt  and  was  him- 
self subject  to  a  fine.  It  is  very  probable  that  distraining  by  the 
''grafio"  and  the  "rachimbourgs"  was  only  introduced  into  the 
Salic  Law  by  means  of  an  addition  to  the  early  text.^ 

One  asks  oneself  how  it  is  that  the  "fides  facta"  allows  of  the 
employment  of  a  procedure  as  forceful  as  this.  According  to  some, 
this  would  be  an  intrinsic  effect,  a  special  virtue,  of  the  formal  act; 
from  the  moment  when  the  parties  had  conformed  to  the  custom, 
the  creditor  found  himself,  as  it  were,  armed  with  an  executory 
claim;  he  was  free  to  act  against  the  debtor,  who  had,  to  a  certain 
extent,  condemned  himself  beforehand;  the  more  or  less  absolute 
''Selbsthiilfe"  revested  as  of  right.  According  to  others,  the  effi- 
caciousness of  the  formal  contract  would  depend  upon  whether 
it  were  originally  made  to  rest  upon  a  "  judicatum";  it  is  clear  that 
one  could  not  again  question  a  transaction  which  had  been  ad- 
judged; it  was  natiu'al  to  proceed  at  once  with  execution.  In 
time  the  formal  contract  would  have  become  detached  from  its 
judicial  origin,  to  be  applied  even  in  the  absence  of  any  order  of 
a  court.  One  would  be  constrained  to  accept  this  last  opinion  if 
it  is  true  that  the  first  obligatory  contract  was  the  pact  based  upon 
the  composition  for  an  offense  fixed  by  law. 

§  365.  TonoM  and  Cases  in  which  the  "  Fides  Faeta'' was  applied. 
—  The  Salic  Law  teaches  us  how  the  "fides  facta"  was  carried  out, 
but  it  does  not  tell  us  how  this  contract  was  closed  nor  in  which 
cases  it  took  place.  The  vague  terms  of  Title  50  might  lead  one 
to  suppose  that  the  judicial  "fides  facta"  and  the  extrajudicial 
"fides  facta"  are  there  being  considered  at  one  and  the  same 
time;  they  can  either  one  of  them  be  understood  from  these  forms.' 
Elsewhere  the  judicial  ''fides  facta"  is  dealt  with,  and  everything 
leads  one  to  believe  that  it  was  the  first  one  made  use  of,'  ad- 
mitting that  it  was  the  typical  form.  It  consisted  in  the  promise 
to  pay  the  composition  incurred,  that  is  to  say,  to  cany  out  the 
judgment.  The  procedure  of  execution  described  in  Title  50  of 
the  Salic  Law,  "De  fides  facta,"  thus  rested  upon  a  "  judicatum," 

^  Wodarif  p.  31  et  aeq.  (various  interpretatio] 

aiart  played  by  the  '^grafio'')-    Cf,  aeueler, 
Irardip.  477:  "Z.  S.  S.,"  1901. 
s  Outline  of  the  different  views  in  Wodon,  p.  40;  Behrend,  ''Festg.  Heffter/' 
p.  81. 

*  Tadtua,  "Qenn,"  24,  foresees,  however,  the  gambling  ddiit,  — that  is 
to  sav,  an  extrajudicial  agreement;  the  stake  is  only  a  please.  —  As  to  the 
Swedish  and  Russian  law,  cf.  Kooakwaku,  p.  107;  Anwrt.  '^O.  R./'  I,  278 

Sransfer  of  ownership).    Aooordins  to  Kovalewsk^.  the  Swedish  "fastan" 
d  not  represent  the  popular  assembly,  but  the  f aouly  oommunity. 
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Tbnc  3]  CONTRACTB.     FRANKIBH  PERIOD  [§  365 

and  this  is  what  explains  why  every  resistance  was  forbidden  the 
debtor;  he  must  pay  up  at  onoe  as  soon  as  he  has  been  judged 
guilty;  he  had  b^n  granted  a  delay  out  ol  merpy;  perhaps  this 
was  the  judicial  delay  of  forty  days;  the  day  having  come,  there 
was  no  more  discussion;  he  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  distraint. 
The  "fides  facta"  was  also  very  frequently  a  promise  to  furnish 
proof,  to  appear  in  court,  or  to  cause  some  one  else  to  appear 
there.^  These  judicial  contracts  abound  in  the  old  procedure; 
they  were  the  means  by  which  one  succeeded  in  getting  execution 
of  the  arbitral  judgments  of  the  judges  of  early  times.  The  ex- 
trajudicial ''fides  facta"  no  doubt  followed  dosdy  these  engage- 
ments made  in  court  (if  we  admit  that  it  is  not  so  old  as  they  were) ' 
and,  finally,  the  procedure  laid  down  by  the  Salic  Law  was  applied 
in  every  case.  The  ''fides  facta"  thus  became  a  general  way  of 
binding  oneself  which  was  applicable  to  every  agreement,  just  as 
the  Roman  stipulation  was,  i^ter  it  too  had  been,  originally,  what 
one  might  call  a  contract  of  composition.* 

As  to  the  form  of  the  ''fides  facta,"  we  learn  by  means  of  the 
law  of  the  Ripuarians  that  it  was  concluded  ^'cum  festuca";^ 
other  documents  confirm  this  indication  or  show  it  to  us  being 

»  Cy.  "Sal.,"  t.  60,62,  67,  2;  68;  "Edit.  Chjlp.,"  7;  "Rib.,"  68,  6;  "Sal.," 
36,  1;  PartiM««,™Dipl./  "        -  -    - -^         -        -      .._»-» 


mare  jus,  directum";  "fermar  per  far  ley"):  Pranken,  p.  207;  posif  "Giving 
Surety." 

*  PertUe,  IV,  467,  inaint>aiiiw  that  thB  most  important  contracts  were  en- 
tered into  at  law  (from  thence  came  the  names  "thmx  "  "  geding,"  which  were 
given  at  one  and  the  same  time  to  agreements  and  to  public  assemblies): 
"Roth.,"172,178,179("Pabula"),etc.;GKmm,"R.A.,"600.  Posty  "Gifte." 
For  ksB  important  deeds  they  would  have  heNi  contented  with  witnesses. 

*  The  Edict  of  "Ratchis,''^6j  contrasts  with  the  "wadiatio,"  which  is  to  be 
carried  out  at  once,  the  "stantia"  ("conv^uentia"),  which  is  "stabilis,"  but 
the  immediate  execution  of  which  one  cannot  demand;  this  latter  assumes  a 
judicial  discussion;  the  real  contracts,  such  as  sales  and  the  penal  clauses  in 
a  "carta,"  may  be  looked  upon  as  "stantia":  Heuder,  U,  239;  PertiU,  IV, 
471. 

*  "  Rib.,"  30:  "ejus  pnesentiam  cum  fistuea  fidem  faciat "  (the  master  binds 
himadf  to  bring  his  slave  before  the  court  within  14  days);  71:  "de  quacum- 
que  causa  fistuea  intercesserit,  lacina  interdicatur  sea  cum  sacramento  se 
edoniare  studeat " ;  one  of  the  consequences  of  the  employment  of  the  "  festuca  " 
is  to  prohibit  every  discussion  based  upon  a  hearing  m  both  parties:  the  de- 
fendant is  held  bound  to  justify  himseli  by  oath.  Cj.  Wodoru  p.  47  (oibL).  — 
In  Title  66  they  merely  say  "fidem  facere"  without  adding  "per  festucam"; 
these  words  dhould  be  understood.  T<oening  accounts  for  the  silence  of  the 
texts  by  saying  that  neither  the  "  festuca  "  nor  the  "  wadium  "  were  required 

27; 

107;  "sua  lestuea  jaetante  ad  idadtum  se  afftamiTit." 
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§  365]  OBLIGATIONS  [CW.  Ill 

carried  out  ''per  wadium/'  ^  Here  we  have  two  methods  whicb 
were  ori^nally  distinct^  but  which  seemed  to  be  equivalent  to  one 
another  and  tended  to  become  confused,  which  makes  it  difficult 
to  state  their  characteristics  precisely. 

§  366.  The  **  Festuea/'  which  was  mostly  in  use  among  the 
Franks,  is  not  the  branch  of  a  tree,  but  a  rod,  a  boar-spear,  a  sym- 
bol of  the  national  arm  of  the  Germans;  the  lance,  whose  haft  was 
furnished  with  a  short  and  narrow  piece  of  iron.^  The  free  man 
presented  himself  before  the  tribunal,  that  is  to  say,  the  popular  as- 
sembly, with  his  arms,  holding  a  lance  in  his  hand,  ready  to  wield 
it  in  order  to  emphasize  his  claims.  When  customs  beoEune  more 
civilized,  the  "festuca'^  was  substituted  for  it,  a  judicial  weapon 
without  iron,  which  was  analogous  to  the  Roman  '' vindicta";  and 
the ''  festuca  *^  degenerated  in  its  turn  into  a  still  more  inoffensive 
object, — a  wisp  of  straw,  ''calamus  stipula,"  The  throwing  of 
the  "  festuca,"  whether  it  were  upon  the  groimd  or  into  the  bosom 

»  "Form.  Marculf.,"  II,  18;  Und,,  19;  Bigrwn,  27:  Merk,,  39;  "Bai.," 
II,  14;  "Cham.,"  46;  "Capit."  I,  60,  c.  2:  144,  o.  4;  Thiifmin,  no.  167  and 
Table,  see  "Wadium."  — Pcrft'te,  IV,  472:  deeds  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries  ("wadiam  dederunt,  baculum  porrigentes'O* 

«  Tacitus,  "  Germ,,"  6;  " Sal.,"  46,  60.  ^.  as  to  this,  " Transfer  of  Owne^ 
ship";  E8mein,p,  36;  Wodon,  p.  84;  see  TfUvenin,  "Textes,"  "Capit,"  % 
285;  ^*M.  Q.  H.^  S.  S.."  IV,  124;  "L.  L.,"  IV,  699  ("actores  baculos  vadi- 
monii  reis  restituunt*'),  etc.  See  "to  break  the  straw."  —  C/.  "gaira" 
among  the  Lombards;  post,  "Gift;"  Pappmheim,  "Launegildimd  Garethinz," 
1882.  — On  the  "stipula,''  €f.  Du  Canqe;  "L.  Rom.  Cur.,"  24,  2;  GWmm, 
**R.  A.,"  187:  see  "Halm,"  ^^Festuca";  MicheUt,  "Orig.,"  127-181.— In  the 
transfer  of  copyholds  they  sometimes  make  use  of  the  rod  and  sometimes  of 
the  straw.  —  Even  a  thread  of  the  garment  or  a  hair  of  the  beard  is  sufficient, 
—  objects  always  within  reach  of  the  parties;  whereas  in  court  one  ran  the 
risk  of  not  being  able  to  find  immediately  the  wisp  of  straw  or  the  stick  re- 
quired for  the  procedure,  and  this  evil  chance  would  at  least  have  the  effect  of 
subjecting  one  to  a  fine:  "Ord.  des  Maiours,"  "N.  It  H.,"  1878,  318,  322; 
Lacomblet,  "Nied.  Urk.,"  1,  142;  "N.  R.  H.,"  1888,  91;  Homeyer,  "Hausmar- 
ken,"  187:  Brunn^  II,  519,  354,  366,  369, 444, 435;  "Urk.,"  p.  274;  Schupfer. 
"  ADodio,"  147.  There  is  some  question  m  certain  texts  (ThSoenin,  "Textes,' 
see  "Festuca"),  of  a  "festuca  nodata,"  a  knotted  straw  (Wodon^  p.  137),  or, 
rather,  "notata,"  astick  marked  with  a  sign  whereby  it  could  be  recogmzed, 
or  perhaps  bearing  magic  characters,  a  formula  of  imprecation.    C/.  the 


wood.  According  to  him,  these  signs  or  "runes"  also  served  to  make  the 
stick  individual,  to  allow  of  its  being  recognized,  for  it  was  the  same  "festuca" 
which  ought  to  serve  for. the  demanding  of  execution  ("Sal.,"  60),  and  which 
was  given  to  the  surety  with  the  same  object,  that  is  to  say,  whii  the  object 
of  canying  out  execution  upon  the  principal  debtor.  Post,  "Suretyship." 
For  "runes,"  which  had  become  unmtelligible,  were  substituted  signs  or 
numbers,  perhaps  representing  the  amount  of  the  debt.  The  wand  was 
broken  into  two  parts,  which  were  brought  together,  if  we  are  to  believe  I  adore 
de  S^vilUt  "Orig.,"  IV,  24,  so  as  to  recognise  them;  in  this  was  seen  the  proto- 
t3rpe  of  charter  parties.  These  views  are  almost  too  ingenious  to  be  true,  but 
it  IS  a  pity.    The  king's  sceptre,  the  usher's  rod,  the  ambassador's  staff. 
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(''in  laisum'O  of  the  one  with  whom  one  was  negotiating,  naturally 
symbolizes  the  giving  up  of  a  right,  —  for  example,  the  abandon- 
ment of  a  piece  of  land,  and,  by  extension,  the  transfer  of  owner- 
ship; and,  as  the  weapon  represents  the  right  which  it  serves  to 
m^,  it  is  not  astonishing  that  they  should  pass  from  the  throwing 
into  the  bosom  of  the  grantee  to  delivering  it  from  hand  to  hand.^ 
The  pronouncing  of  appropriate  words  —  in  very  old  times  they 
must  have  been  essential^  —  while  holding  the  ''festuca"  in  his 
hand  or  throwing  it,  was  also  a  solemn  means  of  entering  into  an 
engagement.  But  here  the  symbolism  is  obscure  and  confused. 
It  b  not  very  difficult  to  understand  how  the  throwing  of  the 
''festuca"  might  signify  the  giving  up  of  the  right,  for  example, 
the  right  of  vengeance;  but  why  should  it  mean  an  obligation  to  do 
something?  Did  the  man  who  did  this  wish  to  say  tiiat  by  this 
means  he  gave  himself  up  without  defense  to  the  other  party?  ^ 
By  handing  him  the  "festuca,"  ^  did  he  place  himself  under  the 
other  man's  power?  Was  the  affirmation  made  while  holding  the 
''festuca"  in  the  hand  a  sort  of  pagan  oath  upon  the  weapons  or 
the  survival  of  this  oath?  ^    Or,  finally,  must  one  only  see  in  the 

1  Wodon,  p.  84;  Grimm,  "R.  A.,"  128;  "Rib.,"  83,  66. 
>  Heualer,  I,  71. 

*  Wodon,  p.  121.  When  the  parties  put  an  end  to  their  private  warfare 
they  had  to  disarm,  f^ve  up  all  nght  of  vengeance;  and  to  carry  this  out  the 
throwing  of  the  "festuca  was  the  most  natural  of  s3nnbolfl.  After  this 
they  bound  themselves  to  respect  the  sentence  of  the  judge  to  whom  they  had 
submitted  their  differences.  These  two  simultaneous  acts  were  practically 
inseparable.  From  this  must  have  come  the  obligation  "per  testucam.'' 
C/.  ''Z.  S.  S.,"  1882;  "G.  A.,"  228. 

*  Th^venin  miuntains  that  the  "festuca"  was  always  held  in  the  hand  or 
thrown,  never  handed  over.  But  he  seems  to  us  to  exaggerate  the  distinction 
between  the  act  of  throwing  the  "festuca''  into  the  breast  of  someone  and 
that  of  handing  it  to  him  directly,  which  took  place,  —  at  least,  at  a  certain 
period,  —  in  matters  of  the  transfer  of  ownership  and  in  matters  of  obligations. 
Cf.  D,  VaisietU,  "Preuvee,"  no.  109;  Brunner,  II,  356.  An  agent  "ad  litem" 
is  appointed  by  a  declaration,  with  the  "festuca"  in  one's  hand,  followed  by 
the  tnrowing  of  it  to  the  agent;  or,  again,  one  places  a  wand  in  his  hand  (a 
deed  of  1025).  "Laisowerpire,"  which  means  to  throw  into  the  breast:  cf. 
Kern  in  Hessds,  Among  the  Scandinavians  the  "gaira"  or  the  rod  ten- 
dered by  one  party  is  touched  by  the  other  party  with  his  weapon  or  with 
his  hands  ("manunrmatio"). — Obviously,  a  tnrowing  of  the  "festuca"  could 
be  applied  only  to  a  case  of  the  renunciation  of  a  right:  "Cap.,"  VI,  285; 
Esmein,  p.  36.  The  monk  renounces  the  world  by  laying  down  tne  "stipula  " ; 
Du  Cange^  see  "Investit.,"  cites  the  tale  of  Garin,  "By  this  stick  I  make  you  a 
present ]of  the  land]."  TMvenin,  no.  137;  "Form.  s.  Roth.,"  143;  "M.  G.  H., 
S.  8.,"  IV.  124:  the  "proceres/*  throwing  the  "festuca,"  declared  that  they 
would  no  longer  be  subject  to  Charles  the  Simple.    Grimm,  "R.  A.,"  123. 

*  Such  was  perhaps  the  case  in  the  "L.  Sal.,"  50,  3;  the  creditor  holds  the 
"festuca"  and  pronounces  a  formula.  Cf.  Ccesar.  "De.  B.  G.,"  4,  11;  1,  3; 
Gregory  of  Toura,  "H.  Fr.,"  6,  3,  "Et.  de  Gl.  Conf.,"  68,  does  not  distinguish 
between  the  oa^  and  the  "fides."  The  vassal's  oath  of  fidelity;  during  the 
feudal  peiiody  fealty  and  homage:  Heusler,  I,  78;  PvmUchwfi^  p.  487. 
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§  366]  OBUGATIONS  [Cbap.  m 

^^festuca"  a  pledge  ''sui  geaeris"?  It  is  made  use  of  as  a  ^wad- 
ium"  during  the  Prankish  period;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  this  were 
its  original  function. 

§  367.  The  "Wadium''  (or  the  "wadia"  among  the  Lombaids)^ 
consists  in  some  object,  such  as  a  glove,^  which  the  debtor  gives 
to  the  creditor.  It  was  made  use  of  in  the  same  way  as  the  ''fes- 
tuca,"  less  often,  however,  for  the  transfer  of  ownership.'  What 
was  the  ''wadium''  originally?  Very  probably  a  real  pledge;  that 
is  to  say,  an  object  having  a  value  corresponding  to  the  debt  i^ch 
it  guaranteed;  if  a  value  greater  than  that  of  the  amount  due, 
then  the  interest  was  the  motive  which  led  the  debtor  to  pay  in 
order  to  withdraw  it;  a  lesser  value,  but  in  this  case  the  pledge 
consbted  in  an  object  which  had  for  its  owner  a  value  due  to  asso* 
dation,  or  one  which  was  agreed  upon,  so  that  its  final  giving  up 
must  either  be  very  repugnant  to  him  or  else  pass  as  not  bring 
very  honorable.^  The  usage  of  adding  a  suretyship  to  the  princi- 
pal of  the  engagement  allowed  one  to  be  content  with  some  object 
in  place  of  a  'Vadium";  for  example,  a  piece  of  wood,  the  ''fes- 
tuca"  itself,^  or  even  to  dbpense  with  the  ''wadium/'  although 

1  "Wadium/'  "guadium/'  etc.  (Gothic,  "yfidan"  mfuming  to  Iniid:  see 
Du  Cange,  "Roth.,'^360  et  aeq.;  "liut.,"  15;  "Bai.,"  2, 16,  3;  10,  2,  3;  17, 
2:  "Alam.,"  36,  2:  "Fr.  Cham.,"  48:  Roxikre,  "Form.,"  465,  511,  etc.:  "N.R. 
H.,"  1880,  69.  The  Customs  of  Milan  liken  the  stipulation  to  the  ^'guadia 
datio." 

*  Throwms  down  the  glove,  picking  up  the  gjove.  The  pledges  of  battle 
in  the  judicial  duel.  A  prolon^^ed  application  to  this  act  of  tne  old  procedure 
of  the  archaic  method  of  fonnmg  the  obligation:  G^udenn,  "Dig.  ItaL,"  see 
"Campione    d'Armi:"  LmiBd,    808-819    (bibl.);  Pofetta,    "Oidalie,"    1890 


*  It  takes  place  "per  wadios  et  andelangos,"  eren  among  the  Franks. 

*  Cf.  Wodon,  p.  99, 143.  In  his  omnion  the  "  wadiatio"  is  a  partial  payment, 
a  symbol  of  the  future  prestation.  He  points  out  the  opposition  set  up  by  the 
texts  between  the  "  waoium"  and  the  "pignus,"  the  pleajge  based  on  an  agree- 
ment and  the  distraint  by  one's  own  authority.  "If  the  'wadium,'"  sajrs  he, 
"had  been  a  real  pledge,  it  would  have  consisted  in  movables,  tid  during  a 
period  when  money  was  scarce  would  have  been  an  ordinary  payment;  now, 
we  assume  that  the  debtor  can  make  no  immediate  payment."  This  remark 
is  correct,  but  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  our  wwuming  that  the  "wadium'' 
consists  of  an  object,  such  as  a  weapon,  or  a  piece  of  clothing,  of  which  one  is 
not  going  to  deprive  oneself,  and  wnich  one  reserves  the  right  of  taking  back. 
If  the  "wadiatio"  had  been  a  part  payment,  the  "wadium"  would  always 
have  been  a  piece  of  money,  —  at  least,  at  the  time  when  the  payment  usually 
took  place  in  monev.  Furthermore,  there  are  texts,  such  as  the  "Cap.  add. 
L.  Rib.,"  c.  3,  in  which  the  "wadium"  is  treated  as  a  real  pledge.  Of.  Koto- 
lewakUf  p.  110. 

*  D.  VaiaseUe,  III,  no.  64  (in«  971).  Proofs:  the  defendant  sives  back  tbe 
thing  which  is  claimed  from  him  "per  guadium  suum,"  i.  e.,  "per  festucam  de 
vites  "  (bv  the  oath) ;  "  Form,  ad  Roth.,^'  232, 362.  In  the  forfi  of  the  eleventh 
century  "Qualiter  vidum  salicha  spondetur,"  the  "festuoa"  and  the  "wadium" 
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the  rather  frequent  use  of  the  term  **  pledge  and  surety ''  proves 
connection  between  the  two  kmds  of  security.^ 

§368.  8«ourity. — The  necessity  of  a  Baenxitj  in  order  to 
render  the  agreement  binding  in  the  very  old  law  ^  is  not  only  at- 
tested by  the  frequenpy  of  real  pledges  *  and  suretyships;  ^  it  ap- 
pears from  the  very  procedure  of  the  ''wadiatio/'  that  shows  the 
security  and  the  principal  engagement  united  to  one  another,  as 
the  ''wadium"  given  by  the  debtor  to  the  creditor  passes  immedi- 
ately ^  from  the  hands  of  the  latter  into  those  of  the  surety/  The 
''festuca"  is  made  use  of  in  the  same  manner.  The  Edict  of  Chil- 
peric,  c.  6,  bears  witness  at  the  same  time  to  the  strict  necessity 
of  the  security  and  the  possibility  of  avoiding  the  rule.  The  man 
who  is  accused  is  held  bound  to  promise  that  he  will  submit 
to  the  proof  of  the  boiling  water;  if  he  finds  no  one  who  will  vouch 
for  him,  —  that  is  to  say,  who  is  willing  to  serve  as  a  surety,  — 
then  he  must  hold  the  ^^festuca"  in  his  left  hand  and  present  it 
with  his  right  hand  to  the  creditor,  thus  becoming  his  own  surety;  ^ 
or,  perhaps  he  presents  his  right  hand  to  the  creditor  to  give  his 
own  person  as  a  pledge  ("semetipsum  in  wadio  dare'O-^    This 

are  not  distinguished:  "aetores  baculos  vadimonii  reis  restituunf:  Candani^ 
U,  476. 

^  "Gout,  de  Looz."  I,  39:  the  man  who  is  convicted  of  a  crime  must  either 
take  or  give  a  pledge  before  the  sim  sets ;  this  pledge  may  consist  in  a ''  pfennig " ; 
but  he  must  also  give  surety  ('' Anc.  Gout,  de  Belgigue"). 

«  "Bm.,"  15,  11;  Beaumanoir,  34,  58: />arwte,  ^Etudes,"  p.  13,  113. 

*  From  this  come  the  expressions:  To  pledge  and  to  release  ("engager" 
and  '^degager ") ;  they  say  a  pledge  when  they  mean  an  obligation.  C/.  pledse 
of  services.  C/.  pledges  ("gages")  of  battle.  "  Wadiate  pugnam,"  one  reads 
in  the  Lombara  formube.    Anglo-Saxon  law:  "wed"  and  ''borh"  (pledge). 

*  "Fennaasa,"  a  pledge  with  surety,  in  the  South  of  France  during  the 
feudal  period :  Franken.  "  Pfandr.,"  p.  217;  Du  Cange,  see  "  Firmancia"; "  Bai.  " 
15, 11 ;  "  Ratchis,"  5  ("causa qusB  per  wadia  firmatur ").  A  guarantee  is  an  obli- 
gation imposed  upon  the  vassal  during  the  feudal  period.    English  formula: 

pone  per  vadium  et  salvos  plegios";  roUock  and  Maitlandf  II,  183. 

*  Excepting  among  the  Lombards:  three  days:  "Roth.,"  360;  "Liut.,"  15. 

*  "Sal.  Extrav.  BL"  c.  6,  ed.  HeaseU,  p.  421;  Geffcken,  p.  284;  Brunner,  I, 
303;  Btmeifif  p.  35;  Wodon^  p.  61.  Association  of  the  "  wadium"  and  the  sure- 
ties ("fidejusseurs"  in  "Alam.,"36,  3;  "Bai.,"  App.,  4;  "Roth  ''  360,  366; 
"Liut,"  36  et  «eo»  61,  etc.;  "Fr.  Cham.,"  16,  48;  F.  Turon,  32;  TMvenin,  no. 
96;  PardeasuSf  "Dipl.,"  no.  424.  In  the  Italian  sources,  siiretyship  ("fide- 
jufision")  is  called  "vadimonium"  or  "guadimonium." 

^  Wodon,  p.  141;  Geffcken,  p.  271  (bibl.);  Schroeder,  p.  291.  If  they  had 
wished  to  reproduce  the  s3rmbolism  of  the  suretyship,  the  debtor  should  have 
handed  the  "festuca"  to  the  creditor  with  his  left  hand  and  have  taken  it 
back  with  his  right.  If  the  debtor  gives  himself  "loco  wadii,"  what  is  the  use 
of  holding  the  "festuca"  in  his  left  hand  and  then  offering  it  with  his  right 
hand?   It  was  sufficient  if  he  offered  it  with  the  same  hand. 

*  "Cap.  les.  Rib.  add.,"  c.  3.  C/.  other  texts  cited  by  TFodon,  p.  74.  The 
"Ci^  de  Pari.  Saxon.,"  o.  27,  declares  that  the  goods  of  the  man  who  cannot 
funush  any  surety  shall  be  placed  "in  forbanno."  We  have  here  no  doubt 
milder  provisions  than  Uie  old  precepts;  formerly  the  man  who  could  not  fur- 
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shows  the  transition  from  the  secured  obligation  to  the  solely 
personal  obligation.^  Already  the  "fides  facta''  of  the  Salic  Law 
only  places  the  creditor  and  the  debtor  face  to  face  with  each 
other;  there  is  no  question  in  Title  50  of  either  pledge  or  surety; 
had  there  been  any,  undoubtedly  some  allusion  would  have  been 
made  to  it.  There  must  have  been  introduced  into  usage  at  an 
early  time  provisions  against  the  debtor  himself,  —  provisions 
which  the  death  of  the  hostage  or  the  loss  of  the  pledge  might 
justify. 

§  369.  Consequeneet  of  Formallim.  —  Formalism  has  the  ef- 
fect of  compelling  the  judge  and  the  parties  to  adhere  strictly  to 
words  and  acts,  leaving  to  one  side  questions  of  intent.  Or,  to 
speak  more  exactly,  in  a  law  which  is  f ormalistic  the  will  has  no 
legal  existence  except  to  the  extent  to  which  it  is  expressed  by 
exact  words;  it  is  incarnated  in  its  material  expres»on;'  one  is 
bound  only  by  that  which  one  has  said.  But  in  return  for  this  one 
is  bound  by  everything  that  one  has  said.  Once  the  word  has  been 
spoken,  however  imprudent,  however  "nice,"  it  may  be,  it  cannot 
be  recalled.  This  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  German  adage,  ''Ein 
Mann,  ein  Wort,"  and  it  is  singular  that  what  is  only  the  expres- 
sion of  a  rigid  formalism  should  have  been  taken  to  be  a  proof  of 
liberty.  Let  us  liken  to  this  the  French  gibe,  ''As  bulls  are  bound 
by  the  horns, — thus  people  do  foolish  things  through  their  words."' 
He  who  through  inadvertency  has  promised  more  than  he  wanted 
to,  who  has  made  a  mistake  in  his  statements,  is  takea  at  his 
word.  He  cannot  go  back  on  what  he  has  said.  Mistake,  or  even 
fraud,  good  or  bad  faith,  are  things  which  make  no  difference'. 
The  strict  tenor  of  the  act  is  the  only  thing  which  matters.    This 

nish  any  sureties  and  could  not  pay  immediately  fell  into  the  power  of  the  cred- 
itor, even  if  he  were  solvent.  —  As  to  the  ''SelbstbUrgiBchaft  '  or  giving  surety 
for  oneself,  cf.  *'  Cap.."  818, 6  (1. 282) ;  Loerach  and Schroeder,  no.  180;  Gdudena, 
"Atti  d.  Romagna,"  3  et  seq.,  III.  25;  post,  "Suretyship." 

1  Solidarity  is  a  guarantee  analogous  to  Buretysnip.  It  is  presented  quite 
naturally  in  the  case  of  a  composition  due  from  the  fellow  perpetrators  of  an 
offense;  each  one  of  them  owes  the  whole  compoeition.  so  that  if  one  dies  or 
becomes  insolvent  the  creditor  shall  not  be  the  loser  tnerebv;  but  this  is  the 
only  advantage  that  he  gets;  he  only  has  a  right  to  demand  the  amount  of  one 
single  composition  (''una  res  vertitur"),  for  that  is  the  price  of  peace.  The 
same  result  follows  in  the  case  where  the  fellow  perpetrators  of  an  offense  had 
bound  themselves  by  contract  to  pay  "una,  pariter.  in  solidum."  But  thu 
situation  was  not  very  precbely  provided  for  in  the  Barbarian  law:  "Roth," 
12,  138,  263;  "liut.,*'^  107;  Heusler,  II,  259. 

'  As  to  the  mental  attitude  and  the  legal  language  of  the  Middle  Ages,  see 
the  German  "Weistumer,"  the  Spanish  "fazanas,"  the  proverbs:  Idads 
Dnhnng^M,  "Rac.  de  Proverbes,''^  1896;  Hewkr,  I,  66;  QiMher,  "Recht  a. 
Sprache,^'  1898. 

•  Layad,  357.    Cf.  "Frib.  en  Br.,"  39. 
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was  the  result  of  the  use  of  solemnities  ^  or  symbols  ^  and  of  f or- 
rnuls  sanctioned  by  custom;  and  as  the  existence  of  the  former 
is  beyond  a  doubt,  so  several  indications  justify  the  conjecture  that 
essential  words  were  not  unknown  to  the  very  old  law;  *  from  the 
time  when  the  gesture  was  regulated  it  would  have  been  a  sur- 
prising thing  had  speech  been  free.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
they  were  not  very  long  in  seeking  release  from  the  early  strict^ 
ness.  Questions  of  intent  were  taken  into  account  as  far  as  con- 
tracts were  concerned,  just  as  they  were  in  the  case  of  offenses.  If 
the  barbarian  laws  do  not  seem  to  have  taken  any  account  of  mis- 
take, fraud  seems  already  to  have  been  a  cause  of  the  nullity  of 
contracts.^  As  a  consequence,  as  we  shall  see^  formalism  was  for- 
saken for  its  rival,  writing;  *  this  began  by  being  nothing  more 
than  a  luxury  and  became  an  annoyance  from  which  it  was  neces- 
sary to  escape.  From  this  time  on,  —  that  b  to  say,  at  least,  from 
the  thirteenth  century,  —  the  Roman  influenoe  and  that  of  the 
canon  law  led  up  to  the  modem  theories. 

§  370.  Formatiosi  of  Oontraeti  by  M«aiis  of  Wiitlxifa.  —  It  is 
from  the  Roman  practice  that  the  employment  of  written  docu- 
ments comes,  but  during  the  barbarian  period  this  custom  did  not 
persist  purely  and  simply;  it  underwent  an  alteration,  which  was 
all  the  more  natural  as  it  had  been  prepared  for  a  very  long  time. 
At  Rome,  in  the  law  of  the  classic  period,  a  writing  establishing  a 
contract  was  a  simple  means  of  proof.  Thus,  when  a  stipulation 
had  taken  place,  the  promisor  found  himself  bound  by  virtue  of  the 
"solemnitas  verborum,"  of  the  interrogation  and  the  reply,  and 
not  at  all  by  reason  of  the  ^'cautio"  which  recited  it.  But,  if  the* 
oiy  was  very  firm  upon  this  point,  practice  gave  more  importance 
to  writing.    From  the  time  of  Paul  and  Ulpian  concessions  were 

'  Freauently  thev  had  begun  by  being  acts  of  a  praotioal  nature;  time  had 
ooDsigiiea  them  to  the  ouriosities  of  oeremonial.  For  example,  the  act  of  meas- 
uring  the  width  of  a  road  with  a  lance  placed  across  the  saddle  of  a  horse  is  a 
simple  means  of  asoertaimnp  that  the  way  is  free  and  is  sufficient  for  the  passing 
of  a  horseman.    "A  fortion"  the  presence  of  witnesses  ''ad  solemnitatem." 

s  Symbolism,  for  example^  in  the  placing  of  persons  in  the  care  of  some  one 
(the  hand  in  the  hand)  in  dehveryi  in  renunciation  by  a  widow  of  the  property 
of  her  husband,  and  in  the  placing  under  a  person's  power  by  cutting  the  hair 
and  the  beard.  In  the  thirteenth  century  this  symbolism  is  in  fuU  decline: 
Dedkfe,  ''Curiosity  du  Formalism  dans  les  Actes  et  les  Contracts"  (''Mem. 
Soc.  Sciences  Hainaut/'  1801);  VioUet,  p.  602:  the  Jews  of  Mets,  touching  of 
the  garment  for  the  formation  of  a  contract;  "Ruth,"  iv,  7. 

'  "L.  Sal./'  60,  3:  "adprehendat  fistucam  et  dioat  verbum."  Formula  of 
the  Lombard  Cartulary,  oath.  Paul,  "  Diac./'  1, 13 : "  Sanciunt  [the  Lombards] 
libertatem  per  sagittam,  immurmurantes  patria  verba." 

*  "Bai.,^  16,  9;  "Roth.,"  230. 

*  Hmmarf  I,  76,  n.  7  (investiture  "per  adaoriptionem"). 
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made  to  it,  especially  as  far  as  the  stipulation  was  concerned. 
This  fact  was  the  more  noteworthy  because  there  was,  so  to 
speak,  no  contract  which  was  not  terminated  by  the  dause, 
''rogavit  promisit."  The  stipulation  passed  to  the  stage  of  a 
simple  statement  in  writing,  i.  e.  a  merely  formal  recital;  if  a 
document  declares  that  the  debtor  has  made  a  promise,  it  is 
implied  that  the  creditor  has  made  a  stipulation.^  It  is  very  prob- 
able, even  before  the  time  of  Justinian,  that  the  deed  drawn  up 
between  parties  who  are  present,  and  which  mentions  the  stipu- 
lation, could  not  be  attacked  under  pretext  that  the  ^Werba"  had 
not  really  been  pronounced.^  Thus  the  stipulation  tended  to  be 
absorbed  by  the  "cautio''  upon  which  it  conferred  its  efficacious- 
ness.' The  ''cartae"  of  the  Prankish  period^  resembled  Roman 
deeds;  ^  thus  one  invariably  finds  in  them  the  final  clause,  "stipu- 
latione  subnixa.''  ^  Convinced  that  the  Roman  law  donanded 
that  contracts  should  be  reduced  to  writing,^  confusing  registra- 
tion at  the  ''curia"  with  drawing  up  in  writing,^  distinguishing 
imperfectly  the  question  of  proof  from  that  of  the  existence  of  the 
contract,"  seeing  in  the  "carta"  the  Roman  stipulation,  and  at- 
tributing to  it  the  ''firmitas  inconvulsa"  of  the  latter,^^  the  framers 

1  Paul,  5,  8,  2:  IKg.,  45, 1;  134,  2. 
«  "Inst.  Just./' 3, 19,  12. 

*  On  the  subjeot  of  this  evolution  cf,,  besides  Brunner  and  Stouff,  Oirardt 
"Manuel/'  p.  4S4;  Steuffertf  p.  23  (bibl.  and  discussion). 

*  The  "notitia,  breve"  or  "memoratorium"  serves  especially  for  the  pur- 
pose of  finding  the  witnesses  to  the  deed;  for  example,  the  purchaser  of  a  piece 
of  land  has  a  deed  drawn  up  establishing  the  fact  that  such  and  such  a  man 
sold  it  to  him.  In  the  "carta"  it  is  the  man  making  the  deed  who  speaks  (the 
vendor  promises  "ego  per  hanc  cartulam  venditionis  trado,  per  hoc  vinculum 
cautionis  si)ondio  prestitum  redditurum,"  etc.). 

•  Brunner,  p.  131;  Esmein,  "N.  R.  H.,"  1886,  1. 

•  Haend,  "L.  ~ 


jicienda,"    Roman 

the  Frankish  period:  ,    ,  . 

51,  63;  Stauf,  p.  285.   Observe  the  clause:  "with  the  Law ' Arcadiana'  or  with 

the  stipulation  of  the  Law  'Aquilia'  which  gives  to  all  deeds  their  power." 

"Cart,  de  Redon," p.  260;  Rot&re,  nos.  324, 245;  Brunner,  pp.  246, 225  ("sub- 

scriptioni  subneza,'^  a  confusion  of  the  stipulation  and  of  tne  sigmng);  SUmfff 


Roman  law:  "Olim/'  III,  917,  78  (in  1314).  ExamjdeB  in  England  (Lom- 
bards), Pollock  and  MaiOand,  II,  181. 

7  Rozihv,  nos.  122,  220.  Other  examples  in  SUmff,  p.  280.  The  Church 
and  even  the  Customs  are  often  found  to  be  connected  with  the  Roman  law. 
Thus  practice  seeks  to  justify  itself  by  taking  refuge  in  the  high  authorities. 

»  Stouff,  p.  282;  "Cart,  de  Cluny,"  725,  etc.;  "B.  Ch./'  1860,  440. 

•  "Bar.,'^15,  12;  Stouff,  p.  284.  —  C/.  BraeUm,  f.  100. 

^°  "L.  Rom.  Cur./'  24,  2:  "causa  sine  scripto  et  sine  fidejussore  per  stipu- 
1am  finire";  Marcutfe,  II,  10  et  eeq.,  "  App.  Maro./'  50  ei  eeq.;  KareUn,  p.  180. 
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of  deeds  in  the  barbarian  period  thought  that  it  was  by  means  of 
the  writing  that  the  contract  was  formed.^  One  can  bind  oneself 
"per  cartam"'  just  as  one  can  by  means  of  the  "festuca"  or 
the  'Vadium."'  —  Further,  through  Germanic  influence  it  is  not 
only  the  drawing  up  of  the  deed  which  is  taken  into  consideration, 
but  its  final  delivery  to  the  creditor.  The  "  traditio  cartse "  es- 
tablishes a  formal  act,  all  the  more  readily  as  the  writing  was  far 
from  being  looked  upon  by  the  barbarians  as  it  might  be  in  our 
day.^  For  the  barbarian  the  writing  is  something  suspicious;  in 
these  characters,  which  are  hieroglyphics  to  him,  he  is  always 
afraid  of  finding  some  trap.  We  say,  "The  paper  allows  every- 
thing"; thus  a  Grerman  lawyer  in  opposition  to  whom  a  royal 
diploma  was  offered  in  the  twdfth  century  ridiculed  those  who 
presented  this  deed  to  him  by  saying  to  them  that  the  pen  of  the 
scribe  had  the  ability  to  write  upon  the  parchment  anything.it 
pleased.  The  ignorance  and  distrust  which  accompanied  it  must 
have  contributed  not  a  little  towards  likening  the  "carta"  to  the 
phy^cal  symbols  which  were  in  use  for  the  transfer  of  ownership 
and  the  formation  of  oxitracts.  The  Romans  and  the  barbarians 
here  unite  in  a  conunon  practice.^  —  Guarantees  such  as  suretyship 
and  the  pledge  are  replaced  in  the  charters  by  penal  clauses.^ 

1  "^is.,"  6,  4,  3;  "BaL,"  15,  13:  Esmein.  p.  16.  Cf.  "Rib.,"  37;  "L. 
Rom.  Cur.j"  2^  29;  "Ed.  Th^od.,"  52.  —  Confusing  of  the  contract  and  the 
charter  which  is  caJled  "traditio  donatio/'  etc.  (thus  differing  from  the  "no- 
titia  traditionis."  etc.),  which  is  thus  known,  "By  this  charter  I  sell,"  etc. 
Rozihe^  368,  372 :  "  spondeo  per  hoc  vinculum  cautionis."  The  charter  is  often 
placed  m  the  same  rank  as  tne  "festuca"  or  the  "wadium,"  no  doubt  because 
It  is  just  as  efficacious;  delivery  is  made  by  the  branch  or  the  charter,  etc.: 
Brunner,  p.  110;  Stauff,  p.  278;  Rozih-e,  244;  "Cart,  de  Cluny,"  nos.  100, 
822,  etc. 

*  Must  we  not  see  contracts  "per  cartam"  in  those  pacts  with  the  devil 
signed  in  the  blood  of  the  man  who  sold  him  his  soul? 

'  C/.,  however,  Heusler,  I,  §  19,  II,  p.  238  (the  "carta"  would  not  always 
take  we  place  of  the  "  waaium"  and  would  not  carry  with  it  executory  force). 

*  Cf.aaio  the  Roman  period,  Hwdin^  "Tablettes  Magiques,"  1900. 

*  In  various  places;  for  example^  in  England  and  in  the  South  of  Italy,  they 
attached  a  piece  of  straw  or  a  knife  to  the  bottom  of  the  deed. 

*  Examples  of  these  clauses  in  Th4venin,  "Table,"  p.  260;  Sjdgren,  "Con- 
ventionalstrafe,"  1896  (review  in  " Z.  S.  S. ''  1896,  "  G.  A.,"  176;  1897, " R.  A.," 
300):  Bhihme,  ''Bekrftftigungsformehi,"  Bekker'a  "  Jahrb.,"  1859;  R,  Loening, 
"Ueber.  Ursprung  u.  Bedeut.  d.  Strafklauseln  "  1875  (reprinted  in  "Ver- 
tragsbruch,"  p.  634);  Heiuder,  II,  238^  241;  St(Me,  "Handb.."  §  174;  PerHU, 
rv,  503.  They  became  more  scarce  m  the  course  of  the  eleventh  century. 
Beaumanoir,  however,  devotes  his  c.  42  to  them.  In  his  time  they  must  have 
served  the  purpose  of  indemnifying  the  man  who  was  successful  for  the  costs 
of  the  suit,  for  in  the  lay  court  the  loser  did  not  have  to  pay  the  costs  (33,  1, 
and  43,  40),  as  took  place  after  the  Ordinance  of  January,  1324,  "Victus 
victori'^'  (qf.  "Et.  de  St.  Louis,"  I,  93;  "Olim,"  III,  2,  1068;  "Ord.*'  of  Dec., 
1254, 29:  "Code  Hermog.."  5,  3),  and  as  was  already  customary  in  the  Ourta 
of  the  Church:  Loyad,  859. 
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Already  frequent  at  Rome>  the  latter  assumed  in  the  documents 
of  the  Prankish  period  an  entirely  new  importance.^  They  rep- 
resent the  pecuniary  composition  due  in  the  case  of  every  offense. 
For  greater  security,  the  treasurer  is  made  an  interested  party, 
"sociato  fisco";  he  receives  a  part  of  the  ''poena"  and  demands 
the  payment  of  the  whole  of  it,  rather  as  he  compels  the  per- 
petrator of  the  offense  to  pay  the  composition/  a  pcut  of  whidi 
goes  back  to  him.  Finally,  imprecations  and  maledictions,  true 
spiritual  penal  clauses,  are  added  to  the  deed  to  corroborate  the 
other  sureties.' 

»  "L.  Alam  "  I,  2. 

*  Thkfenin,  Table,  p.  261;  Oiry,  p.  563. 
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§  371.  Ponistenoe  of  the  Law  of  the  Franldih  Period.  —  The 
law  of  the  Prankish  period  still  exists  in  its  essential  character- 
istics during  the  first  centuries  of  feudalism;  but  from  the  thir- 
teenth century  on  it  is  altered  and  disappears  in  order  to  give  way 
to.  modem  institutions.  Various  causes  worked  in  this  direction 
and  contributed  towards  this  result:  the  influence  of  religious 
ideas,  the  more  energetic  part  played  by  the  State,  which  allows 
of  more  liberty  in  the  mechanism  of  contracts,  economic  changes 
which  make  of  this  liberty  a  need,  and,  in  a  general  way,  forces 
which  lead  legislation  towards  the  Roman  law. 

i  372.  Contraete  in  Be.  —  The  books  of  Customs  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  still  contain  traces  of  the  necessity  of  the  perform- 
ance of  something  for  the  formation  of  certain  contracts.^  Thus, 
according  to  the  Custom  of  Montpellier  of  1204,  sale,  that  type  of 
the  Roman  contract  of  mutual  consent,  can  only  be  formed  ''  re,'' 
or  by  means  of  the  blow  with  the  palm  of  the  hand:  ''emtio  non 
valet  sine  palmata  vel  sine  solutione  pretii  particulari  vel  universali 
vel  sine  rei  traditione"  (Art.  100).  The  Assizes  of  Jerusalem, 
Court  of  the  Citizens,  c.  27  ei  seq.,  lead  one  to  understand 
that  the  parties  can  free  themselves  of  their  obligation  as  long 
as  one  of  them  has  not  performed;  once  performance  has  been 
b^un,  for  example,  if  the  buyer  has  paid  one  sou  of  the  price  of 
the  sale,  this  is  no  longer  possible.^  The  ''Livre  de  Jostice"  sets 
forth  that  in  a  case  of  non-performance  in  sale,  letting,  and  lending, 
the  debtor  frees  himself  by  means  of  his  oath;  it  is  otherwise  if  he 
bas  received  the  thing  (''if  the  chattel  was  there");  the  duel  at 

»  GkmriOe,  10, 14;  GkMon,  "Inst,  de  I'Anglet.,"  II,  307;  PoUoek  and  Ma^ 
hndy  II,  191  €t  9eq,;  Beaumanoir,  34,  18.  20;  36;  37;  38;  '"Jostice,"  p.  106; 
BoutariCf  1, 26, 59.  Reeponsibility  of  the  debtor,  for  example,  of  the  uinkeeper : 
P.  de  FoniaineBf  p.  211;  BeaumanciTf  43,  41;  Hermann^  "  Mooilianr.,"  p.  129. 

*  RiUe:  "Quod  non  fecit  venditio  reoonciliat  tarditio":  Etmein,  p.  22; 
Mmier,  "A.  C,  Picaidie,"  pp.  114, 122. 
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law  is  imposed  upon  the  parties.^  The  uncertainty  of  our  old 
books  of  Customs  in  the  case  of  two  successive  sales  to  two  different 
persons  bears  witness  to  the  wavering  of  practice  between  two 
conceptions,  —  the  old  one  according  to  which  the  sale  was  a  real 
contract  and  the  delivery  settled  the  right  of  the  purchaser,  and 
the  new  one  which  makes  of  sale  a  contract  by  mutual  agreement, 
and  which  is  able  to  attach  less  importance  to  delivery.'  There 
are  none  of  them,  until  the  time  of  the  maxim,  "To  give  and  with- 
hold is  invalid,"  that  do  not  bear  witness  to  the  tenacity  with 
which  the  old  idea  of  the  necessity  of  the  "res"  for  the  formation 
of  a  contract  maintained  some  of  its  positions.'  In  the  eighteenth 
century  Blackstone,  speaking  of  sale,  II,  30,  is  not  very  far  from 
the  old  theory.  Moreover,  most  of  the  time,  contracts  "re"  are 
concluded  by  the  giving  of  earnest  or  established  by  writing,  that 
is  to  say,  they  come  within  the  class  of  acts  with  which  we  shall 
be  specially  concerned  later  on  (qf.  infra,  "Consideration"). 

§  373.  Earnest  Money.^  —  Earnest  money,  which  was  in  use  in 
certain  old  legal  systems,  —  especially  in  Greece  ^  and  at  Rome,* 

—  consists  in  a  sum  of  money,  or  in  some  object,  such  as  a  ring,^ 
which  one  of  the  parties,  the  buyer  or  the  seller,  gives  to  the  other 
at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  contract.  The  using  of  earnest 
money  is  abnost  entirely  limited  to  sale,^  to  letting,  and  to  a  few 
similar  contracts.®  In  the  Roman  law  the  giving  of  earnest 
money  was  merely  of  secondary  importance,  for  it  was  simply  con« 
sidered  as  a  sign  —  and  this  was  not  the  only  one  —  of  the  ex- 

»  " Joatice," 2, 16^ 8  (p.  101);  14, 8  (p. 98):  16, 7; 8, 5, 5  (p.  171); 4, 4  (p.  125). 

—  See  the  explanation  of  these  texts  in  rranken,  p.  75.  ''Sormise  there 
means,  acooroing  to  this  learned  man,  a  simple  action,  "schlichte  Klage," 
without  duel.    A  mere  presumption,  according  to  Esmein^  p.  49;  see  Oodefroy. 

<  ''He  who  wishes  to  buy  must  pay":  Loyad,  408;  ''L.  d.  Droix,"  513, 565, 
673;  Desmare8,  414. 
«  Post,  "Gifts." 

•  "Aira."  The  word  is  of  Semitic  origin.  i>onAarc2inthe"Realaipyek>p." 
of  Paidyj  ed.  Wisaovxi,  see  "Arra,"  2,  1219;  Post,  "Grundi\,"  II,  619. 

•  CaiOemer,  <'R.  de  L6g.,"  1871,  p.  661;  Beaudnei,  "EQst.  du  Dr.  pM 
Ath^n.,"  IV,  421. 

•  Girard,  "Manuel,"  p.  639. 

'  Dig.,  19,  1,  11,  6;  14,  5,  5,  15;  "liut.,"  30. 

'  If  earnest  money  is  also  given  in  the  ease  d  betrothals  it  Is  because  the 
contract  began  by  being  a  sale.  Cf.  Roman  Customs:  "Cod.  Just.,"  "de 
spons.,"  5, 1;  Papien,  27;^' Wis.,"  3, 1, 3;  6^  3;  "Et.  deSt.  Louis,"  1, 128  (earrwt 
money  of  marriage).  Tiie  ring  and  the  pieces  of  money  used  in  the  Chnstuui 
marriage  service  had  no  mystical  meaning;  they  were  simply  means  of  formiog 
the  contract:  Greg,  Tours,  4,  41;  10,  14;  Sokm,  "EhescU.,"  p.  23.  In  the 
sources  of  the  Spanish  law  the  earnest  money  of  marriage  is  underBtood  to 
apply  to  the  increase  of  the  marriage  portion  which  is  determined  upon  at  the 
tune  of  the  betrothal:  "F.  Real,"  3,  2. 

•  "Const,  du  ChAt.,"  26;  "L.  d.  Droi«,"  610;  Stobbe,  "Hand.,"  1 174. 
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change  of  assent;  if  it  were  lacking,  the  contract  was  none  the  less 
valid.^  The  jurisconsults  give  to  earnest  money  no  other  function. 
But  the  provincial  laws  make  a  means  of  retraction  out  of  it,  so 
much  so  that  the  Lower  Empire  contrasts  the  "arrha  pceniten- 
tialis''  with  the  classic  ^'arrha  confirmatoria";  the  man  who  has 
given  earnest  is  authorized  to  retract  upon  condition  of  losing  it; 
the  man  who  has  received  earnest,  on  condition  that  he  restore 
double  its  amount.'  In  the  Frankish  period,  when  earnest  money 
was  still  h&ng  made  use  of,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  feudal 
period,  it  occupied  a  sort  of  intermediate  place;  it  was  a  means  of 
rendering  agreements  compulsory  which,  by  themselves,  would 
not  have  been  so.'  In  the  beginnmg  it  must  have  been  a  means 
of  retraction,  or,  to  put  it  better,  a  true  pledge.^  It  must  be  some* 
thing  of  considerable  value  (pecuniary  or  moral)  which  the  buyer 
has  to  give  to  the  seller; '  the  latter,  who  was  liable  because  of 
something  done  by  the  buyer  to  lose  a  good  opportunity  to  make  a 
sale,  was  found  to  be  damaged  in  advance.  Conversely,  the  seller 
who  did  not  keep  his  promise  indemnified  the  buyer  by  restoring 
him  twice  the  amount  of  the  earnest  money.  In  the  legal  system 
of  the  Frankish  period  and  the  feudal  period  earnest  money  con- 
sisted of  a  small  sum,  a  sum  too  small  for  one  to  see  therein  any 
damages.  It  becomes  a  sort  of  ''wadium,"^  serving  to  bind  the 
parties.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  marriage  formed  by  means  of  a  pay- 
ment, the  "  pretium,"  which  was  at  first  very  high,  was  reduced 
to  a  very  small  sum,  to  a  symbolical  price.  Then  the  giving  of 
earnest  money  degenerates  into  a  mere  formality.^    If  it  had 

>  Gbit4»,  III,  137;  cf,  "L.  Rom.  \l91a.,"  Oaius,  11^  9,  14;  Papien,  35,  6. 
'TetniB,''  II,  14,  demands  for  the  fonnation  of  a  sale  neither  earnest  money,  nor 
a  blow  with  the  palm  of  the  hand,  nor  wine  to  seal  the  bargain;  a  mere  meeting 
of  the  minds  is  sufficient. 

*  Emein,  "Melanges,'' p.  413;  Girard^  "Manuel,"  p.  539. 

*  Etmein,  p.  14  (explflomng  "L.  Wis."  and  ''Bav."}.  Cf,  "nummi testes"  in 
PtanL  "Fikcea  .  .  .  Hist.  BourK  ''p.  107. 

*  Cf,  "erres,"  "errements"  ('^Cocfe  Proc.  Civ.  "  349;  BeaumanoiTf  30,  60, 
eto.) ;  Franken,  p.  64.  According  to  Laurikre^ ''  Et.  ae  St.  Louis,"  241,  ed.  VioUet^ 
the  ways  of  proceeding  became  the  pledges  of  the  process;  whence  by  an  ex- 
tension comes  tJie  meaning  acts  of  procedure:  ''Const,  du  Ch&t.,"  50;  see 
Ragueau,  Ferrihre, 

*  "TiJgaef,"  the  Scandmavian  earnest  money:  Amira,  ''O.  R.,"  I,  821,  330; 
<f,  Qirwrd,  loc,  cU, 

*  But,  as  it  consists  more  often  than  not  in  a  sum  of  money,  it  is  readily 
understood  that  it  was  used  only  in  matters  of  sale  and  letting,  as  at  Rome; 
it  is  a  part  of  the  price,  a  payment  on  account,  which  degenerates  into  a  ''  wa- 
dium."   In  the  giving  of  surety  and  elsewhere  earnest  money  is  not  met  with. 

^  Controversy  as  to  the  juridical  nature  of  earnest  money.  Some  see  therein 
a  partial  pa}rment  and  malce  of  the  contract  accompanied  oy  earnest  money  a 
real  contract;  others  look  upon  earnest  money  rather  as  a  sort  of  ''wadium," 
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been  given,  the  parties  are  bound/  without  being  able  to  re- 
tract; should  it  not  have  taken  place,  they  are  not  bound  and 
the  contract  has  not  been  formed.  Sometimes  the  earnest  money 
is  deducted  from  the  price,  and  this  is  what  always  takes  place  if 
it  is  at  all  high;  sometimes  it  is  dedicated  to  a  pious  use,  such  as 
placing  the  act  under  the  protection  of  the  Divinity:  this  is 
Gtod's  pence;  ^  or  else  it  serves  to  buy  wine,  which  the  parties 
drink  together:  this  is  the  wine  to  seal  the  bargain.'    It  is  dear, 

and  the  contract  becomes  formal.  HeudeT^  II,  253.  opposes  both  of  these 
points  of  view.  According  to  him,  the  earnest  money  has  no  binding  function: 
it  is  a  counter  prestation  m  return  for  a  renunciation;  the  yendor  who  reodvos 
the  earnest  money  gives  up  the  right  to  alienate  his  property  to  other  people 
until  the  expiration  of  the  period  agreed  upon;  it  has  been  sought  to  bixui  mm 
because  he  only  wants  money,  and  it  matters  little  from  whence  this  money 
comes:  the  purchaser  is  oiAy  compelled  to  pay  the  price  if  there  has  been ''  wfr- 
diatio  ' ;  he  IS  free,  but  he  will  not  abuse  his  freedom,  for  if  he  bu3rB  it  is  because 
he  has  an  interest  in  doing  so;  he  would  not  readily  find  an  object  of  the  same 
value  at  the  same  price ;  it  has  not  been  necessary  to  take  any  precaution  agunst 
him.  The  incomprehensible  passage  of  the  '*L.  Wis.,"  5, 4, 4,  qf.  ''God.  Euric/' 
297,  furnishes  arguments  in  support  of  this  meaning.  Heusler  admits,  more- 
over, that  the  law  soon  became  modified,  and  that  the  earnest  money  fulfills 
the  function  of  making  a  contract  binding  upon  both  parties;  the  "wadiatio" 
of  the  price  seems  supe^uous:  "Bai.,''  16, 10.  —  This  system  does  not  explain 
whence  comes  the  custom  of  a  counter  prestation  in  order  to  bind  the  vendor; 
it  is  easier  to  see  in  the  earnest  money  a  proceeding  serving  as  a  transition 
between  the  real  contract  and  the  forxnal  contract;  it  does  not  seem  to  us  to 
be  demonstrated  that  changes  of  will  are  more  to  be  feared  on  the  part  of  the 
vendor  than  on  the  part  of  the  purchaser.  The  ''Cod.  Euric,"  297,  speaks  of 
a  "prsBtium"  which  ought  to  be  oonected,  according  to  Heusler's  opinion. 

1  ''Denarius  Dei,"  '^piritus  sancte,"  ''Gottspfennig,"  "capam"  (Ital.). 
See  Du  Cange,  Statutes  of  Aries,  1162-1282, 191  {;*  in  honore  Dei  et  candele  b. 
Trophimi");  "Salon,"  1293  {Giraud,  II,  254);  "Avignon,"  "N.  R.  H.,"  1877, 
p.  693;  "Alais,"  101:  "MontpeUier "  100;  "Marseille,^'  3,  6;  Beaumanoir, 
34. 60;  Desmarea,  178;  Italian  texts  in  PerfOe,  IV,  473;  Header,  II,  253;  Franken, 
"Pfandr.,"  p.  61,  n.  2:Schroederf  p.  716.  Nothing  proves  that  God's  pence 
was  at  first  nven  by  the  purchaser  of  Church  TOOpertyin  order  to  reoopise 
the  right  of  the  Church  over  this  property.  In  Paris,  where  it  is  still  paid  by 
the  lessee  in  case  of  the  verbal  lease  of  an  apartment,  it  has  indeed  changed 
its  object;  the  "concierges"  have  turned  it  aside  to  tneirown  profit:  2>au(», 
"Rupert      see  "Louage  "  no.  86. 

«  "Mercipotu8,""Weinkauf,""Litkauf."  "PetruB,"IIjl4: '.'bibariavini," 
a  usage  "pluribus  locis":  LoyaeL  415;  see  RagueatA,  Gntntn^  pp.  191,  606; 
HaUau8.  p.  2057;  Wamkoenig,  II,  565;  WaUer,  |  346;  Stchbe.  |  174;  Kmui, 
"Grundr.." §  124;  HetuHer, II,  255;  Franken,p.  61;  Brunner, II, 392;  Mamr, 
"Ub.  d.  Gerichtl.  Wemen,"  1846;  PertOe,  lY,  473:  tfu6er.  IV,  850, 834  (Swiss 


Customsof  Morat),"Dies8e":  two-thirds  of  the"  frinkfleld"  ("pouiboire")at 

r,  one-third  at  the  expense  of  the  seller.  Apretotfor 
copious  libations  which  shoidd  have  been  prohibited.  The  wine  to  seal  the  bar- 


the  expense  of  the  purchaser. 


gain  is  often  consumed  by  the  witnesses  and  the  parties  together  ("  vinum  testi- 
moniale") ;  this  is  ameans,  like  the  small  presents  that  are  given  the  witnesses, 
to  be  sure  that  they  will  bear  witness  to  the  existence  of  the  contract:  a  means 
the  employment  of  which  can  be  readily  imderstood  at  a  period  wnen  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  legal  compulsion  to  make  them  give  their  testimony  in 
oourt.  CjT.  with  various  meamngs  the  authors  cited.  ''Mfon."  4^  117  (drink- 
ing the  wine  of  the  blow  of  the  hand).  Eemeiny  "  N.  R.  H.,"  1887  (wine  of  ap- 
pomtment,  a  Russian  custom:  the  meal  together  is  the  formality  whidi  seals 
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moreover,  that  the  day  when  contracts  of  sale  and  letting  are 
onoe  more  formed  by  consent,  earnest  money  regains  its  twofold 
part  of  a  means  of  proof,  of  consent,  if  it  is  a  small  swn,  and  of 
a  forfeit  ^  or  penalty  agreed  upon  if  it  is  a  larger  sum  of  money.' 

§374.  Valth-Fledging.  Blow  with  the  Palm  of  the  Hand 
("palmata,''  ''percussio  manus")*  —  The  employment  of  the 
''festuca''  and  the  ^'wadium''  is  given  up  in  the  feudal  period; ' 
for  these  formalities  are  substituted  the  blow  with  the  palm  of  the 
hand,^  and  the  oath.^  The  formal  contract  itself  changes  its 
diaracter;  it  loses  self-executory  force  because  the  law  is  in  the 
habit  of  intervening  more  and  more  in  its  performance;  there  are 
more  fines  against  the  man  who  does  not  heed  the  summonses  of 
his  creditor,  and  they  appear  like  an  abuse  and  an  excess  of  harsh-^ 
ness;  the  pledge  and  the  giving  of  surety  are  no  longer  an  indis- 
pensable accessory;  one  does  not  often  become  one's  own  surety 
any  more,  one  is  limited  to  pledging  one's  faith.  The  pledging 
thus  entered  into  is  adaptable  to  every  kind  of  obligation.* 

The  blow  with  the  palm  of  the  hand  has  not  entirely  disappeared 
even  at  the  present  time;  it  is  still  practised  in  our  markets  for  the 
sale  of  domestic  animals;  the  two  parties  who  have  come  to  an 
agreement  strike  palms,  or,  to  be  more  exact,  the  buyer  strikes  ^ 
with  the  right  ha^d  '  the  palm  of  the  right  hand  of  the  seller.^ 

a  contraot).  Schroeder,  p.  361:  "Urkundsgeid,"  retribution  of  the  witnesses, 
a  very  widespread  custom:  Post^GiwadiJ'  11,621  (Yucatan);  Osenbritggen, 
"Studien.,"  383. 

1  "Ass.  de  J6nis.,''  ''C.  des  B./'  c.  27  (Franken,  p. 68;  Esmein,  p.  21);  163: 
"repeutames";  "MontpeUier/'  101;  ''Alais/'41;  "^Bayonne"  (thirteenth  cen- 
tury), 118, 1;  Beaumanoir,  34,  62;  qf,  49; '' Jostice,''  10, 14, 1;  "L.  des  Droiz," 
121. 

>  DenUarl,  QuyU,  see  ''Arrhes"  (bibl.);  P<Mer,  "Vente,"  no.  490;  BriU, 
p.  879. 

»  Traces  in  Italy  in  the  twelfth  century;  Pertile,  IV,  472. 

«  "Handschlag,^'  German;  ''handsale,'^  English:  BlaeksUme.  II,  30. 

*  Oath  and  blow  with  the  palm  of  the  hand  from  the  time  of  the  Merovingian 
period:  Greaary  of  Taurs^  "Hist.  Franc,"  6,  3;  "De  Gloria  Confess.,"  68. 

'  As  to  tne  character  of  this  contract,  cf.  Hetuler,  II,  248: 5to&6e,  "Huidb.," 
111,73.  A  formal  deed?  an  abstract  promise?  See  as  to  tne  FranJush  period: 
"Roth.,"  366,  and  Com.  on  367;  "Ratchis,"  6;  "Liut.,"  16;  "Sal.,''^50,  1. 
CJontests  as  to  the  amount  of  the  debt  and  as  to  the  "causa  debendi." 

'  "F^rir  la  paum^e"  (to  strike  with  the  palm  of  the  hand):  Grimm,  6(15: 
Aton,  "Summa  in  Cod.,"  2,  3:  "dicitur  (pactimi)  a  percussione  palmarum" 
(a  usage  which  he  attributes  to  the  "  veteres  "). 

'  It  is  also  with  the  right  hand  that  one  takes  an  oath.  As  to  the  symbolism 
of  the  hand:  Qrimm,  138;  Du  Canpe,  see  "Dextne":  PurUschati,  p.  355:  Kov€^ 
2etosiby,  114: "  I  give  you  my  hand  m  the  name  of  God " ;  Esmein,  p.  98  (classical 
antimiity). 

'  In  German  law  the  pronouncing  of  a  formula  ("ich  gdobe")  is  added  to 
tills  act:  PurU$chart,  p.  362.  Cf.  Amira,  "0.  R.,"  II,  289.  The  essential  words 
bave,  it  seems,  completely  disappeared  from  French  law.   Witnesses  take  part 
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This  usage  is  very  ancient,  because  it  is  already  spoken  of  in  the 
''  Petrus/'  2, 12,  together  with  earnest  money  and  the  wine  to  seal 
the  bargain;  certain  Customs  make  of  this  a  condition  of  the  valid- 
ity of  the  sale,  contrary  to  the  Roman  law,  to  which  the  "Petrus" 
adheres.  It  does  not  appear,  moreover,  that  the  bk>w  with  the 
palm  of  the  hand  was  restricted  to  the  case  of  sale;  it  may  be  ap- 
plied to  other  contracts.^  The  clasping  of  hands,  "mutua  manuum 
complexio,"  *  seems  to  be  equivalent  to  the  '^percussio  manus."* 
How  are  we  to  account  for  this  popular  usage?  To-day  one 
would  see  in  it  only  a  very  simple  means  of  manifesting  to  the 
eyes  of  everybody,  parties  and  third  parties,  the  conduding  of  the 
bargain;  up  to  this  point  there  had  only  been  conferences;  at  this 
moment  the  transaction  is  terminated;  ^  thus  the  blow  with  the 
palm  of  the  hand  would  be  almost  the  same  thing  as  the  bringing 
down  of  the  hammer  by  the  auctioneer  at  public  sales.'  But,  if 
such  is  indeed  its  significance  to-day,  it  seems  as  though  it  ought 
to  be  explained  in  some  other  manner  with  relation  to  the  past 
This  is  a  popular  practice  derived  from  more  ancient  customs,  the 
placing  of  the  hand  within  the  hand  and  the  oath.  In  placing  one's 
hand  within  the  hand  of  some  one  else,  one  places  oneself  under  his 
authority  and  in  his  dependence.  Thus  homage  is  done  "  per  manus 
porrectionem."  ^    It  is  not  astonishing  that  the  debtor  should 

ordinarily  in  the  act,  but  it  is  not  an  absolute  necessity  under  any  of  these 
legal  systems.  It  is  not  the  same  in  the  Scandinavian  law,  where  the  presence 
of  witnesses  and  the  publishing  of  contracts  is  indispensable:  Amiraf  "0.  R."  Ilf 
320.  C/.  Italy,  Fertile,  IV,  469;  Salvioli,  "Public,  d.  Vendita,"  1895;  DamU, 
''Etudes,''  p.  315:  usage  in  Denmark  of  publishing  contracts  at  the  "ting." 
*  "Montpellier."  100:  "emtio  non  valet  sine  palmata";  "St.  de  Marseille," 
3,  6;  "Bayonne,*'  118,  1  (in  Balasgue  and  Dulaureru);  "Charroux,"  1170, 
Art.  14,  and  1247,  Art.  40:  "Ck)ut.  de  Gorze,"  7, 3,  4;  Beaumanair,  44,  38,  40; 
"Const,  du  ChAt.,"  84:  '^L.  des  Metiers,"  p.  17:  Du  Cange,  see  "Pabnata,'* 
Ragwsau.  see  "Pahn6e.'^  —  "  Jostice,"  2, 16, 3  (5  ''sols."  a  blow  of  the  hand  for 
a  waiver);  1,  2,  7. 


jtupf er 

'  A  trivial  and  genteel  civility  has  taken  possession  of  this  to  extract  from 
it  our  commonplace  handshake.    Thus  do  our  institutions  end. 

^  Sunesen,  17,  1:  (letting)  "solo  consensu  celebratur,  sed  impune  rescia- 
ditur,  donee  percussione  manus  unius  in  manum  alterius  roboretur."  The 
"livre  de  Jostice,"  2,  16,  3  (p.  100),  allows  a  man  to  free  himself,  even  when 
there  has  been  a  blow  with  the  palm  of  the  hand,  upon  condition  that  he  swear 
that  he  cannot  carry  out  his  promise  and  that  he  pay  a  fine.  Cf.  "  Alais,"  41, 
in  "Olim,"  III,  p.  1474. 

*  In  some  texts  "palmata"  is  synonymous  with  earnest  money:  PertiU,  IV, 
472;  Eamein,  p.  27^  sees  in  it  rather  an  imitation  of  the  pasrment  of  the  price 
and  a  fictitious  dehvery.  But  the  ceremony  of  the  blow  with  the  palm  ot  the 
hand  scarcely  accords  with  this  interpretation:  Glasson,  VII,  590. 

"  Brunner,  II,  270.  The  kiss  of  peace  is  here  met  with  as  in  other  contracts: 
PertUe,  IV,  472. 
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have  put  his  hand  into  the  hand  of  the  creditor,  as  though  to  give 
himself  as  a  pledge.^  In  this  symbolical  act  there  has  been  seen  a 
sort  of  secularized  oath,  which  was  taken  neither  on  the  relics  nor 
on  the  Grospels,  and  by  which  one  did  not  call  down  upon  oneself 
the  Divine  anger,  but  which  one  respected  just  as  much  as  a  true 
oath.'  As  it  is  forbidden  to  swear  in  vain,  voluntary  recourse  is 
had  to  this;  one  pledges  one's  faith  just  as  one  became  one's  own 
surety  formerly;'  this  sort  of  act  is  undoubtedly  what  the 
books  of  the  Middle  Ages  designated  by  the  name  of  faith- 
pledging,^  sworn  faith,^  and  which  the  Romanists  called  the 

§  375.  The  Promissory  Oath,  which  sprang  from  the  old  usages  ^ 

'  The  "Treugeldbniss"  of  the  German  law  is  concluded  bv  an  oath  or  by 
giving  one's  wora  of  honor,  and  b^  carrvins  out  the  ''  Handschlag.''  In  Saxony 
one  raises  the  hand  "curvatis  digitis":  Heuder^  11,  245;  PunUcharij  p.  306. 
C/.  as  to  Scandinavian  law,  Amira,  "O.  R./'  1, 200;  II,  289;  and  as  to  Anglo- 
Saxon  law,  Edward,  2,  6;  ''Cap.,"  803,  3. 

*  Beaumanoir,  34, 38, "  jura  "  or  **  fianca."  Then  he  asks  himself  if  those  who 
have  made  an  agreement  by  means  of  theii  fealty  or  by  an  oath  and  have  not 
carried  out  their  promises  can  be  held  as  perjurers:  ''Et.  de  St.  Louis.''  I,  31, 
67;  "Ass.  de  J^rus.,"  ''C.  des  B.,"  162:  "Jurerafier  ou  plevir  une  femme," 
means  to  become  engaged  to  her. 

'  They  say:  to  give  one's  word,  to  pledge  one's  faith  ('' fides 'plivita," 
"Montp.,"  69),  lo  engage,  to  promise: '' Chanson  de  Roland,"  403;  Beaumanoirf 
34, 9;  34,  60;  ^' Jostice/'  178,  181;  ''Const,  du  ChAt.,"  26;  "L.  des  M^tiers,'^ 
p.  77  (ed.  Depp.)f  to  engage  one's  faith.  5upra,  "Betrothals":  Bwnein^  p.  72; 
rranken^  p.  64,  n.  2 :  to  promise  solemnly  and  m  the  same  way  as  when  one  gives 
earnest  money.  Numerous  deeds  (cited  by  PurUachart)  where  one  reads: 
"fide  interposita  promittere,  fidem  dare  ore  et  manu,"  etc.:  "Loven"  in  the 
"Sachsensp.,"  I^  7  ("  Gelobniss,"  "Treugel6bniss,"  (jf."Erbenlaub")  has  the 
same  meaning,  i.  e.,  to  engage  one's  faith,  to  make  oneself  responsible:  /Sto&be, 
§  174:  'IpeT  fidem  nostram  christianam  et  honorem  nostrum  militarem"  (in 
1394).   England :  to  engage  one's  Christianity:  Du  CanaCf  see  "Christianitas." 

*  Beaumanoir.ZSf  15;  11,  47,  etc.  (Salmon,  "Gloss.^'):  BautariCf  I,  36,  42; 
Desmarea,  154;  ijacwme  de  Sainte-Paiayef  see  Godtfroy,  "Treves  et  Assure* 
ments";  "Et.  de  St.  Louis,"  I,  29,  31,  111;  Bigelow,  "Hist,  of  Proced.," 
App.  13. 

*  Esmein,  p.  65;  Pollock  and  Maidand,  II,  188;  Puntaehart,  486;  Amira, 
"Recht,"  188. 

*  According  to  PwUat^artj  the  German  "Treugeldbniss"  is  not  the  binding 
contract  itself;  it  is  an  act  apart,  intended  to  meke  the  debtor  responsible;  it 
may  even  happen  that  it  serves  merely  to  engage  the  responsibility  of  a  surety 
or  of  a  "Treuh&nder"  (p.  406,  Vol.  II)  to  the  exclusion  of  the  debtor  (p.  438, 
Vol.  II).    It  seems  to  us  that  this  theor3r  is  a  little  exaggerated. 

'  Tieaties  sealed  by  sacrifices  and  imprecations:  Taeitua,  "Grerm.,"  24 
(fides).  On  this  text  ef.  Puntschart,  p.  487.  Perhaps  the  "fides  facta"  of 
the  Salic  Law  was  not  given  without  an  oath,  or  was  only  a  sort  of  oath  after 
the  manner  of  the  Roman  stipulation.  Under  the  Lower  Empire  the  oath  had 
made  for  itself  a  certain  place  in  legislation  ("Cod.  Just.,"  2,  42,  3;  2,  4,  41; 
4,  30,  16;  "Nov.,"  74,  5);  the  "Auth.  Sacramenta  Puberum'^'  of  Frederick  I 
appears  rather  as  the  complement  of  the  imperial  lepslation  than  as  a  radical 
innovation:  "Cod.  Ju8t.,''^2^  28,  1.  —  Cf,  Mussulman  usages  "Mille  et  Une 
Xuits,"  transl.  Mardrtu,  lA.  11,  86  (to  recite  the  preliminary  Fatiha  of  the 
Koran  in  order  to  seal  a  pact). 
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and  corresponded  to  Custcnns/  was  instituted  by  the  canon  law.' 
Two  eonditioiii  are  required,  as  a  general  thing,  for  the  regularity 
of  the  oath:  1st.  The  pronouncing  qf  a  formvla  by  which  one  calls 
God  to  witness  one's  undertaking  and  binds  oneself  to  Him  to 
carry  it  out;  the  terms  vaiy:  one  often  says,  ''Per  Deum  juro  et 
sic  me  Deus  adjuvet/'  or,  again,  one  swears  by  the  Gospels,  the 
saints  or  the  cross,  —  that  is  to  say,  by  a  sacred  thing.'— 2d. 
Certain  gestures  in  connection  with  the  verbal  dedaration.  The 
latter  should  be  pronounced  with  the  right  hand  resting  on  the 
relics  or  on  the  Gospels  ("  jiunamentum  corporaliter  prcestitum")  * 
or,  at  least,  with  the  right  hand  extended  or  raised.^  The  eHMti 
of  the  oath  consisted  in  a  principal  obUgation  towards  God,  and  in 
a  secondary  obligation  towards  the  creditor.*  One  might  de- 
mand the  carrying  out  of  the  latter  before  the  Courts  of  the 
Chim^.^.  Just  like  the  Roman  stipulation,  this  was  a  unilateral 
and  formal  contract,  one  which  was  valid  without  any  conader- 
ation,^  and  which  could  be  applied  to  every  kind  of  object,  to 
create  a  new  obligation  (promiseory  oath)  or  confirm  a  pre-ensting 
obligation  (confirmatory  oath).  If  the  promisor  pledged  himself  to 
Grod,  the  debt  could  not  be  lost  by  prescription,^  which  was  a  pro- 
tection for  the  creditor.  But  to  make  up  for  this,  the  engagement 
was  strictly  personal  because  of  its  religious  character;  so  that  it 


one 


1  "Ode  oould  not  affirm  ansrthing  in  the  Middle  Ages  without  reinforciiue 
b's  affirmation  by  an  oath":  O,  Parian  ''Extr.  de  la  Chanson  de  Roland,'^ 
1887,  p.  279:  "  M^lusine,"  III,  156, 566:  oaths  and  profanity;  for  example,  "ma 
foi,"  '^ma  n"  (my  faith),  etc.;  the  oath  of  St.  Louis,  acoonUng  to  JoiwnJkj 
V,  766;  "The  faith  which  I  owe  you."  —  C/.^  however,  PiMock  and  Maitland, 
II,  187  (prohibition  of  swearing  m  vain  ana  its  effects). 

*  Decree  of  Gratian.  2d  p^Cause  22.  Dig.  X,  2,  24:  "Sexte,''  2, 11.  See 
the  commentaries  on  these  texts  and  the  commentaries  like  those  of  Innooeat 
IV,  Hostiensis  and  Panormitanus.    Respect  for  the  oath,  "Ci4>itul.,''  789, 63. 

»  P.  Lombard,  "Sent.,"  Ill,  39;  F.  ''Glose"  on  o.  1,  C,  22  q.  1;  egf.  c.  11 
and  12.  —  The  simple  ''fides  promissa"  is  equivalent,  according  to  the  old 
canonists,  to  the  oatn:  Hostienais,  "De  Jurej.?'  p.  185.  In  the  sixteenth  oeo- 
tury,  CooarmmoB,  ''Op.,''  p.  249,  no  longer  admits  it.  —  JE^smein,  "Contrats," 
pp.  103,  99  ("fides  corporalis,  manualis";. 

*  From  the  Roman  period  on. 

■  "Cod.  Just.,"  2,28,  1  ("per  Jovemlapidem?").--Inordertoseehowfar 
formalism  goes,  cf.  "  Roisin,"^p.  32  et  aeq.  (one  loses  one's  case  if  one  does  not 
hold  one's  thumb  pressed  agamst  the  palm  of  one's  hand  or  if  one  moves  one's 

"  qf.  c.  10  and  11,  C,  22,  q.  6  ("Close").    Anecdote  as 


•  Panarm,,  on  Wg.  X,  2,  24, 1;  "Decis.  CapelliBB  TdoeansB,"  182, 7:  "Deus 
recipit  obligationem  in  favoiem  partis;  remittente  ergo  parte  et  ipse  Deus 
remittit." 

'  (Tut  Pops,  "Q.,"  190;  BartoU,  s.  1,  66,  Dig.,  46, 1. 

•  Innocent  IV,  on  c.  6,  Dig.  X,  3,  7.  p.  370.    Cf.  ^' Vow." 

•  "Deda.  Capellte  Tolos.,"  p.  183;  BenedicH,  see  "Testam./'  m,  no. 
41* 
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did  not  descend  to  one's  heirs.^  It  was  suflGicient  if  one  had  at* 
tained  the  age  of  discretion  for  one  to  be  able  to  pronounce  a 
valid  oath:  those  minors  of  twenty-five  years  who  had  attained 
puberty^  according  to  the  Authentic,  ''Sacramenta  puberum/' 
were  capable  of  binding  themselves  by  an  oath.^  Fraud  annulled 
the  act,  but  not  violence  ("  coactus  voluit ") ;  as  far  as  mistake  was 
concerned,  it  was  doubtful.'  Thus  we  see  by  this  means  that  the 
efficaciousness  of  the  oath  was  not  easily  questioned.  The  canon- 
ists brought  to  bear  upon  it  an  important  restriction  drawn  from 
its  religious  character;  they  laid  it  down  as  a  principle  that  one 
was  not  obliged  to  keep  an  oath  if  its  carrying  out  placed  in  danger 
the  safety  of  the  soul  of  the  man  who  had  taken  it:  "One  is  not 
obliged  to  keep  an  oath  made  to  the  devil,"  says  the  popular 
proverb.^  As  soon  as  the  safety  of  the  soul  is  no  longer  involved 
the  oath  still  binds,  even  if  it  is  made  in  violation  of  the  civil  law  ^ 
or  the  canon  law;  *  for  example,  the  oath  of  the  woman  who  binds 
herself  for  another,  contrary  to  the  Velleianimi  Decree  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  oath  of  the  woman  who  has  a  marriage  portion  to  abide  by 
the  alienation  of  the  real  property  forming  a  part  of  the*  marriage 
portion,  the  oath  to  abide  by  a  gift  between  spouses,^  etc.'  Thus 
applied,  the  canonic  theory  had  serious  consequences,^  espedally 
as  far  as  the  oonflrmatory  oath  was  concerned.  The  obligation  to 
which  it  was  joined  was  sometimes  valid,  and  then,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  oath,  the  promisor  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of 

^  Panorm,.  on  14  Dig.  X.  "de  jurej./'  no.  3.  C/.|  however,  Seraphintu, 
p.  305.  —  Validity  of  the  oath  by  proxy:  C,  33;  Dig.  63;  Dig.  X,  2,  7,  6:  0. 1, 
J  "Verum,"  VI,  3,  16;  Covamwias,  "Op.,"  I,  262  ei  ^ej.  —  Tranamiasibility 
of  assets 

■  C/.  "Glose"  on  c.  10,  Dig.  X.,  4,  1;  Covamwias,  "Op.,"  I,  p.  404  (one 
who  has  not  attained  puberty  "doll  caper").  — InnocerUj  c.  3,  £>ig.  X,  "de 
voto"  (oath  of  the  "filius"  or  of  the  "Ma  familias").  C.  15  and  19,  0.,  22, 
q.  4.    C/.  "Numbers,"  xxx,  3.  —  PertiU,  IV,  496. 

»  Panarm.,  on  c.  28,  Dig.  X,  "De  Jurej.,''  no.  3.  -—  Dig.  X,  2,  24,  2,  8,  15 
("Glose") :  Serapkinua,  p.  475.  —  As  to  tne  three  things  acoompanving  the 
oath,  —  ''justitia,  judicium  et  Veritas,"  —  cf.  Esmeinf  p.  266.  —  The  con- 
firmatoiy  oath  was  only  valid  if  it  were  free  from  all  defects:  Eameinj  p.  331; 
" Auth.  Sacramenta  Puberum";  Beaumanoir,  34,  38,  39. 

*  GraHan,  c.  23,  C,  22,  q.  4;  Dig.  X,  "De  Jur.,"  8,  "Glose";  ChoMemartin, 
p.  258;  Beaumanoir,  38,  16;  34,  24. 

*  But  not  in  violation  of  gooa  morals  and  natural  equity:  Sexte^  "De  Reg. 
yj'  50.  CjT.  Public  Order  in  the  existing  law;  "  T.  A.  C,  Norm.,"  4  (alienation 
of  dower). 

'  For  exami>le,  the  oath  to  pay  interest,  for  he  who  takes  this  oath  does 
not  commit  a  sin  in  canying  it  out:  Dig.  X  ^t  2^* 
»  Panorm,,  on  c.  28^  DigX  "De  Jur." 
'  Renunciation  to  future  succession,  forfeiture  clause,  etc. 

*  The  Courts  of  the  Church  passed  upon  the  validity  of  the  oath;  Qui 
Pope,  "Q.,"  199. 
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the  Courts  of  the  Church,  the  obligation  ceased  to  be  subject 
to  prescription  ^  and  to  be  the  subject  of  a  set-off; '  it  had  to 
be  carried  out  in  kind,  if  it  consisted  in  an  act.'  Sometimes  the 
obligation  was  void,  and  in  this  case  a  distinction  was  drawn/ 
and  there  were  suppositious  cases  where  the  oath  validated  an 
obligation,  and  others  in  which  the  contract  remained  void  al- 
though the  oath  was  valid;  but  no  agreement  could  be  reached  in 
these  supposed  cases,  in  spite  of  an  attempt  at  systematizing  which 
was  made  by  Bartolus.^  In  order  to  deal  with  ^e  abuses  resulting 
from  the  employment  of  the  oath,  the  canonists  made  use  of  three 
means  (qf.  ''Exc.  doli,  in  integrum  restitutio '0  ftt  Rome:  1st 
Theory  cf  implied  conditions:  the  oath  is  only  binding  if  matters 
remain  as  the  promisor  had  foreseen  that  they  would  (for  example, 
if  he  does  not  become  insolvent,  or  a  marriage  portion  is  promised 
on  condition  ''si  nuptise  sequantur'')*  or,  again,  if  the  other  con- 
tracting party  carries  out  his  promise  C-  non  servanti  fidem  non 
est  fides  servanda")**  —  2d.  Intervention  of  the  ecdesiaetical  judge 
in  order  to  compel  the  party  who  has  received  the  oath  to  rdease 
the  party  who  had  made  it  when  there  would  be  vexatious  conse- 
quences (for  example,  a  promise  of  interest).^  —  3d.  The  ecderi' 
astvcal  superior f  the  pope  or  a  bishop,  has  the  right  to  release 
every  person  from  his  oath  if  there  is  a  just  cause  for  so  doing.* 
The  canonic  theory  of  the  oath  had  succeeded  in  being  accepted 
by  the  secular  courts;  but  it  had  the  twofold  defect  of  taking 
away  persons  from  under  their  jurisdiction  for  the  benefit  of  the 
ecclesiastical  courts,*  and  of  allowing  of  the  evasion  of  the  pro- 
hibitions of  the  laws.    There  was  some  thought  of  forbidding 

»  "Decis.  Cap.  ToIob.,"  q.  221;  contra,  Out  Pape,  "Q."  199. 

*  It  was  perjury  not  to  carry  out  an  oath.  The  penalty  for  porfury  under 
the  Carolingiana  was  the  loss  of  the  hand.  Afterwards  it  was  oinerace  in 
law  or  in  fact,  and  arbitrary  punishments:  see  Femhre^  (bibl.);  "Ord."  of 
1269,  1273,  etc. 

*  Panorm.,  Dig.  X,  2,  24,  16. 

*  Panorm,,  Dig.  X,  2,  24.  28,  no.  8;  J,  Favre,  "Ad.  Inst.,"  I,  8,  no.  10. 

*  On''R."56,  pr.,  D.,  "aefidej.":  the  oath  cannot  strengthen  contracts  that 
are  contrary  to  good  morals,  to  the  public  interest,  or  void  by  reason  of  a 
defect  in  form;  it  can  strengthen  those  that  are  pronibited  in  the  interest  of 
individuals,  especially  the  debtor,  or,  again,  those  that  are  furnished  with  an 
action,  sucn  as  the  stipulation  for  another:  Maxuer,  XI^  16. 

*  Dig.  X,  2.  24,  3.  A  preventive  oath,  which  invahdated  those  that  one 
might  take  atterwards:  HosHenna,  p.  187.  Cf,  Mental  restrictions  of  the 
casuists. 

»  Dig.  X,  2,  24,  1,  20:  6,  19,  13;  "Jostice,"  p.  829. 

*  Roman  texts  cited  by  HosUenns,  fo.  185  (Dig.,  "ad  munidp.  1.  imperir 
tores");  Gui  Pape,  "Q..''^140,  124. 

*  Complaints  made  by  the  Diet  of  Worms,  1621;  SddUer,  "De  libert. 
Eccles.  Rom.,"  p.  902. 
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notaries  to  append  the  oath  to  contracts.^  The  determination 
which  was  arrived  at  was  to  give  the  king  the  right  to  release  from 
the  oath  ^  and  "to  declare  null  and  void  every  oath  which  was  con- 
trary to  a  provision  of  the  law,  because  this  was  contrary  to  good 
usage/' '  By  this  means  the  promissory  oath  lost  almost  its  en- 
tire usefulness.^  The  canonic  theory  had  at  least  contributed 
towards  causing  a  respect  for  one's  given  word  to  enter  into 
Customs  and  to  destroy  certain  legal  prohibitions  which  had 
become  useless. 

§  376.  The  Rule  ''  Solus  Consenstts  ObMgat."— The  Roman  law 
was  not  so  far  removed  from  this  rule  as  would  seem,  with  its 
contracts  of  mutual  agreement,  its  lawful  pacts  (gift),  and  pre- 
torian  pacts,  its  stipulation  reduced  to  nothing  more  than  a 
clause  in  written  deeds.  Moreover,  Pre-Glossators  and  Glossa* 
tors  upheld  the  old  principle.  There  is  no  civil  obligation  ''  solo 
consensu.''  ^  It  b  with  the  canon  law  that  the  impetus  in  the  op- 
posite direction  started.*   For  the  theologians,  the  man  who  does 

»  Foumufr,  "Offic,"  p.  87;  "Oid."  of  1302,  86  (1, 344);  "Songe  du  Verg./' 
1, 2,  c.  175:  Benedictiy  see  ''Duas  habeus/'  no.  247;  Glaason,  VII,  693.  Italian 
Statutes  of  the  thirteenth  century:  Pertile^  loc,  cU,  In  the  sixteenth  century 
an  oath  is  looked  upon  as  an  accessory  part  of  the  contract;  consequently, 
it  is  for  the  lay  judge  to  take  cognisance  of  it;  the  ecclesiastical  judge  only 
passes  upon  perjury.  The  '*Ord."  of  August,  1539,  Art.  1;  Beavmanoir^  34, 
38,  cf,  11, 32,  makes  no  mention  of  the  competence  of  the  Courts  of  the  Church. 

*  ChtustmeuBj  on  '*  Bourg..''  p.  653.  The  Chancery  began,  in  the  delivery  of 
letters  of  restoration  annulling  contracts,  bv  reserving  to  the  ecclesiastical 
power  the  necessary  dispensation  (provided  that  the  petitioner  had  been  duly 
canted  a  dispensation  by  his  own  prelate):  Benedicii,  no.  247;  ''Dec.  Cap. 
Toloe.,"  q.  148;  Edict  of  Nantes,  before  1508,  24;  Brodeau,  ''Cout.  de  Paris,'' 
I,  529,  no.  13;  RebujSFe,  ''De  lit.  DiUt.,''  1,  1,  69.  — But  this  ecclesiastical 
dispensation  was  granted  without  any  examination  ("Songe  du  Verg.."  loc, 
cU.;  "Dec.  Cap.  ToL,"  a.  62;  Fevret,  "Abus,"  7,  2,  43),  so  much  so  that  in 
the  end  when  a  nuin  took  an  oath  he  no  longer  made  a  reservation  as  to  the 
rights  of  the  Church  (end  of  the  sixteenth  century):  Imbertf  "Pratique,"  1.  1, 
c.  33;  Ranekin,  on  Qui  Pape*'  Q.,"  140.  Cf,  194, 225.  —  Cf.  "  Close  "  Dig.,  37, 
14, 6, 4:  "L.  Imperatores,"  D.,  ''ad  Municip.,"  " L.  fin.  de  re  munic.''  Thence- 
forth the  king  could  annul  in  advance  oaths  that  were  contrary  to  his  laws: 
CAosMfi.,  on  ^Bourg.,"  p.  664:  ConttanHn,  on  "Crd.,''  1539,  p.  4. 

»  Bartole,  on  1.  56,  "pr.,"  D.,  46,  1:  Pancrm,,  Dig.  X,  2,  24,  6.  — "Close" 
<m  c.  28,  Dig.  X,  2,  24;  '^L.  des  Drois,"  no.  848;  ImberL  "Enchir.,"  p.  108; 
Doneau,  "Comm.  de  Jure  Civ.,"  1.  24,  c.  9.  —  Cf,  Pertiie,  IV,  496. 

*  Covammaa,  "Op.,"  I,  p.  255;  Mcauer,  20,  3;  Lauet,  D,  12;  M,  7,  etc.; 
Pottier,  "Oblig.,"  104;  MarHn,  "Inst.  Jur.  Canon.,"  II,  91  (1788). 

*  "Wis.,"  5,2, 5e<  se?.  Cf.  "Interpr.  wis."  onPaid,  1, 1;  "Glosede  Turin," 
367:  "Petrus/'  2,  12;  4,  26:  "  Brachylogus,"  3,  1.  3;  2,  7;  9,  4;  Azo,  "ad 
Cod.,"  2,  3;  Aecurriua,  "D.,'^  2,  14,  7,  4  and  5.  See  m  Karstm,  p.  110  e^  aeq., 
the  analvBis  of  the  opinions  of  Placentinus  and  Azo;  the  latter  likens  the 
pact  to  the  contract  and  admits  the  existence  of  six  "pacta  vestita"  (classical 
contracts,  "cohaerentia  contractus,"  unnamed  contracts)  and  seven  excep- 
tions to  the  rule  that  the  naked  pact  does  not  bind.  Cf.  Bracton^  fo.,  108; 
Brition,  1,  29,  2. 

*  Other  systems  in  Seuffert,  p.  4.    There  is  no  need  to  connect  it  with  the 
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not  keep  his  promise  becomes  guilty  of  a  lie,  —  that  is  to  say,  a 
sin;  thus  he  incurs  the  ecclesiastical  penalties;  as  a  consequence, 
one  is  led  to  respect  every  agreement,  and  from  the  mercenaiy 
point  of  view  one  passes  to  the  civil  point  of  view.  The  Coundl 
of  Carthage,  in  348,  had  laid  down  this  rule  with  respect  to  a 
written  agreement:  "Pacta  custodiantur";  this  formula  plays  a 
part  in  the  Decretals,  having  therein  a  general  validity,^  and  the 
canonists  gave,  in  order  to  procure  the  carrying  out  of  agreements, 
an  action  "  ex  nudo  ps^cto "  before  the  Courts  of  the  Church.'  In 
a  spirit  of  equity  the  Italian  conunercial  practice  of  the  fourteenth 
century  adopted  the  same  rule.'  In  the  civil  practice  the  custom 
of  accompanying  every  agreement  with  an  oath  accustomed  people 
to  a  respect  for  the  given  word,  and  one  can  understand  that  a 
time  came  when  faith-pledging  and  the  blow  with  the  palm  of  the 
hand  could  be  left  out  without  any  detriment  to  the  validity  of 
the  pact;  the  heart  should  follow  the  word,  as  is  said  in  the  "livre 
de  Jostice,"  which  without  doubt  was  inspired  by  the  canon  law 
from  which  it  so  often  reproduced  long  extracts.  The  civil  jurists 
themselves  held  two-sided  pacts  as  binding.^    It  is  only,  however, 

old  Germanic  law,  as  has  been  attempted  (only  since  the  seventeenth  century). 
''N.  R.  H.,"  1866,  180:  a  confusion  of  the  "carta"  with  the  "notitia." 

^  Let  us  also  observe  that  the  most  important  of  all  contracts,  that  of 
marriage,  is  formed  "solo  consensu." 

'  Eksclesiastical  penalties  against  anybody  who  breaks  the  pact :  **  Carthage," 
348^  canon  12  (with  regard  to  a  transaction  m  writing  between  bishops  as  to  the 
limits  of  their  dioceses),  Dig.  X,  1, 351  fgeneralixations).  Qn  this  c.  1,  Bernard 
de  Parme;  GraHan^  2d  part,  22,  5, 12.  innocerU  IV  on  this  same  c. :  excommu- 
nication (following  the  ''denuntiatio  evangelioa,"  a  sort  of  criminal  procedure). 
But  later  on  the  action  is  a  civil  one,  for  it  is  designated  under  the  name  of 
''Condictio  ex  canone  juramenti"  (GraUan,  loc,  dt.),  Cf.  Joh,  TeuUmicuB,  on 
c.  66,  0.,  12,  q.  2.  On  c.  1,  Dig.  X,  "de  pactis,"  see  Panormiianus,  SandmUf 
Gonzalez  Telez;  Thomas  Aquinas.  "Summa  Theol.,"  sec.  q.  110,  3  and  q.  88, 3. 
Difficulties  arise  on  the  point  of  knowing  whether  the  canonic  rules  could  be 
applied  before  the  secular  tribunals.  In  the  fourteenth  century  the  juris- 
consults of  the  civil  law  established  this  as  the  opinicm  of  the  canonists  by 
pointing  out  that  it  is  opposed  to  the  ^' jus  civile."  The  question  is  connected 
with  a  determination  of  the  legislative  and  judicial  competence  of  the  Church: 
Joh.  Andrae,  "  ad,"  c.  2,  VI,  5,  13:  "ubi  versatur  pmculum  animie  leges  suc- 
cumbunt  canonibus."  To  which  Onus,  ''ad  Auth.  Clerus^"  c.  33  ("C^ 
Just.,"  1,  3)  replies  that  if  the  Church  had  jurisdiction  "ubiounque  est  peo- 
catum,  turbarentur  rerum  officia." 

s  Bartde,  on  1.  48,  ''D.,  mand.,"  17,  1;  Baide,  "Lect.8.  Dto-tftales,"  c  1, 
Dig.  X,  "de  pactis,"  no.  8.  They  judge  according  to  equitv,  says  BarioU  in 
the  "curia  mercatorum."  Now,  in  equity  it  is  understood  that  there  is  no 
distinction  made  between  the  pact  and  the  stipulation.  Cf,  Alacand,  Tat' 
tagnus,  "Cons.,"  3,  41,  2;  Karsten,  p.  228. 

*  Alexandre  TartagnuSf  1477.  A  naked  pact  gave  rise  to  a  natural  oblige 
tion;  the  clause  by  which  the  usufruct  was  reserved,  which  was  api^cable 
to  it,  made  it  obligatoiv;  furthermore,  the  reiteration  ot  the  pact  is  a  guarantee 
against  surprise  and  shows  the  seriousness  of  the  consent.  Cf.  Huber,  IV,  12 
(aelay  in  which  to  change  one's  mind). 
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towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  that  the  modem  principle 
was  declared  in  Italy .^  In  France  it  was  not  fully  accepted  until 
about  the  same  date.  But  did  not  the  jurisconsults  of  the  thirteentii 
centuiy  recognize  it?  It  would  seem  so,^  if  we  rely  upon  certain 
formuLe  which  cannot  be  accounted  for  without  difficulty,  such 
as  this:  ''Agreements  overcome  the  law/'  ''which  is  related/'  says 
Beaumanoir,  "to  the  rule  that  'All  agreements  are  made  to  be 
kept.'"'  In  this  we  must  only  see  a  translation  of  the  Roman 
nile,  "  Pacta  sunt  servanda/'  just  as  there  is  a  borrowing  from  the 
canon  law  in  the  words  of  the  "  livre  de  Jostice  " :  "  It  is  ordered 
that  [in  allusion  to  this  law]  agreements  which  are  in  conformity 
with  good  customs  shall  make  a  bargain,  and  not  the  blow  with 
the  paJm  of  the  hand;  and  the  thoughts  should  confirm  the  words."  ^ 
These  formuhe  did  not  at  first  have  the  practical  bearing  which 
we  should  be  tempted  to  attribute  to  them.  They  contain  the 
gemx  of  the  new  law,  but  they  are  not  very  much  in  ac(k>rd  with 
the  judicial  law  of  the  thirteenth  century;  the  same  juriscon- 
sults, who  pronounced  them  —  J.  d'Ibelin,  Beaumanoir,  P.  de 
Fontaines  —  forgot  all  about  them  as  soon  as  they  passed  to 
practical  solutions  of  them;  their  contradictions  are  proof  that 

1  P.  Picu8,  on  1. 10  "C/'  "de  pactia,"  §  5;  Socin  U  J.,  "Cons.,"  66.  Cf. 
theory  of  Bartole  in  KarMen,  p.  165.  —  In  Germany  in  the  seventeenth  oen« 
tury  authority  of  Carpzov,  p.  302  ("  Schandgem&lde^'  until  1577). 

*  Emein,  p.  42. 

<  Loy9d,  356;  Eisenhart,  I  ("Ceding  bricht  Landrecht");  "Ass.  de  J^rus.," 
J.d^lhdin,  111;  "C.  des  B.,"  103;  Plte  ForUaines,  15, 6;  '^Anc.  Us.  d'Artois," 
7. 14:  Beaumanoir,  84,  2, 23:  BraeUm,  2, 5.  Cf.  Franken,  p.  52;  Ewnein,  p.  29. 
Cf.  Civil  Code,  1134;  Dig.,  i  1,  "de  pactis." 

*  Beaumanoir,  34, 2;  rf.  34,  60:  "A  baigain  is  made  as  soon  as  both  parties 
have  given  their  consent  to  keep  it  ...  or  as  soon  as  God's  pence  has  been 
given,  or  as  soon  as  earnest  money  has  been  given;  for  each  one  of  these 
three  things  is  equivalent  to  a  confirmation  of  the  baigun.*'  Franken,  p.  53. 
If  the  accord  of  the  parties  is  sufficient  to  make  the  baigain,  what  is  the 
use  of  mentioning  the  earnest  money  and  God's  pence?  As  was  perfectly 
logical,  these  early  proceeding  for  the  formation  of  contracts  disappeared. 
Btaumanoir  should  hiave  said,  hke  the  "L.  de  Jostice"  or  "Petrus":  "earnest 
money  is  useless,  althouf^  in  practice  it  is  customanr  to  give  it."  In  order  to 
make  his  phrase  intelligible  one  must  translate  "creanter"  (to  give  one's 
consent)  by  to  give  the  blow  with  the  pahn  of  the  hand^  or  to  give  one's  word. 
Cf.  ed.  Salmon,  see  "Cloes.''  Elsewhere  Beaumanoir  speaks  of  the  blow 
with  the  palm  of  the  hand  as  beini^  current  usage;  he  also  mentions  faith- 
pledging.  It  is  true  that  in  c.  34,  which  relates  to  agreements,  he  is  especicJly 
concerned  with  unlawful  agreements,  which  would  lead  one  to  believe  that 
the  Question  of  form  had  lost  some  of  its  importance.  The  jurisconsults  of 
the  tourteenth  century  speak  of  obligations  entered  into  verbally,  or  of  the 
itipulation,  as  though  the  Roman  law  were  still  in  force:  "Gr.  Gout.,"  p.  201; 
Boutofic,  1,  42.  — C/.  "Sachsensp.,"  L  7;  "Schwabensp.,"  11;  "Cons,  de 
Is  Mer,''  247;  "Stadtr.  de  Fribourg  en  B."  of  1520  (drawn  up  by  Zasius),  39, 
and  on  that,  Heuaier,  II,  227,  249.  On  the  "L.  de  Jost.,**  post,  "Proof"; 
Beaumanoir,  35,  10;  DesmareB,  154,  "Jostice,"  p.  8:  "Let  him  who  wishes 
to  g;ive  the  blow  with  the  palm  of  the  hand  do  so." 
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they  are  in  advance  of  th^  time.  Moreover,  the  maxim,  "Agree- 
ments overcome  the  law/'  was  in  old  times  only  true  in  so  far  as 
the  agreement  was  clothed  with  the  required  forms;  this  meant 
that  individuab  could  make  agreements  in  derogation  of  laws 
which  were  not  of  a  public  nature;  ^  thus,  to  take  the  special  case 
with  which  the  jurisconsults  that  we  have  just  cited  were  concerned, 
a  person  can  dispose  of  his  possessions  ''inter  vivos/'  althou^ 
the  Customs  confer  them  upon  his  relatives;  one  would  be  wrong 
in  concluding  from  this  that  the  disposal  would  have  been  effica- 
cious even  if  it  had  consisted  in  a  declaration  of  will  without  any 
forms.  Thus  it  is  probable  that  in  the  thirteenth  century  the  for- 
mulae which  are  dted  above  are  not  an  accurate  expression  of  the 
Customary  legislation.^  The  new  law  is  in  process  of  formation. 
To  make  up  for  this,  Loysel,  357,  presents  it  to  us  under  the  form 
of  a  rule  which  was  already  an  old  one  in  his  time,'  ''Bulb  are 
bound  by  their  horns  and  men  by  their  words,^  and  a  simple 
promise  or  agreement  is  worth  just  as  much  as  the  stipulations  of 
the  Roman  law."  From  this  time  on  there  was  no  hesitation 
about  making  this  rule  an  article  of  faith,  a  jninciple  of  natural 
law.* 

Modem  law,  by  taking  this  as  the  basis  of  its  theory  of 
contracts,  made  tlieir  formation  easier;  and,  by  way  of  set-off 
for  this,  it  had  to  show  itself  more  strict  in  matters  which  oon- 

^  Not  because  all  agreements  must  be  kept,  but  because  laws  of  a  private 
nature  are  only  the  probable  expression  of  the  will  of  individuals. 

*  P.  (2e  ForUaineSf  after  having  said,  ''One  should  fulfill  one's  agreements 
absolutely,"  15,  1,  with  Roman  texts  to  support  him,  declares  a  li^  further 
on,  15,  13:  "  He  has  no  veiy  good  claim  whose  claim  is  based  upon  an  agree- 
ment. ..."  On  his  part,  UlanviUe.  10,  14,  makes  of  sale  a  real  contract,  or 
one  based  upon  earnest  money,  while  at  the  same  time  setting  forth  the  prin- 
ciple, "Conventio  legem  vincit  :  a  little  further  on,  12, 12,  he  states  thepr&^ 
tice  to  be  as  follows:  "He  who  nas  neither  gage  nor  pledge,  but  'sola  fides,' 
obtains  nothing  at  the  court  of  the  king." 

>  Dumotdin,  on  "Cod.  Just.,"  2.  3:  every  legal  agreement ''  pro  stipulatlone 
habetur";  an  action  springs  out  ot  it;  the  c.  1,  Dig.  X,  "depactis"  isappUed 
"in  utroque  foro  seculari  et  ecclesiastioo"  (motives  drawn  from  "naturalia 
sequitas"):  Bucherdiua,  "Inst.,"  3,  16;  Dwxren,  "Comm."  on  the  title  "de 
Verb.  Oblig.  epist.  ad  Lectorem":  "hodie  nullus  contractus  formula  absque 
stipulatione  concipitur"  (allusion  to  the  notarial  deeds  in  which  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  say  that  there  had  been  a  stipulation,  or  at  least  to  make  use  of 
the  terms:  to  promise,  to  stipulate):  Argou,  I,  2,  c.  34.  —  Pamaer,  "Inst.," 
p.  596;  Damat,  1,  1. 2,  7;  Charandaa,  "Pand.,"  c.  24,  p.  279.  —  In  the  end  the 
agreement  which  aid  not  set  forth  the  consideration  for  the  obligation  was 
called  "paction  nue."  —  C/.  GdUlsckmidt,  "Handelsr.,"  3d  ed.,  I,  303. 

'  Loysel  did  not  understand  this  old  proveHb  where  allusion  is  made  to 
the  formal  character  of  the  old  procedure.  —  "One  is  bound  by  one's  words; 
once  they  have  been  spoken,  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  withdraw  them." 

■  Grotiui,  "De  J.  Belli,"  3, 2, 11,  and  his  school.  Precedents:  ^,  Romanists 
{KaT^en^  p.  87  ei  9eq.)  and  Theologians.    C/.  "Transfer  (tf  Ownership." 
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cemed  the  proof  of  their  existence;^  this  is  shown,  for  exam- 
ple, in  the  practical  importance  attributed  to  the  drawing  up  of 
writings.  In  this  sense  the  superiority  of  the  system  of  freedom 
over  the  i^stem  of  formalism  b  less  than  it  would  seem  at  first 
blush.  But,  to  make  up  for  this,  it  is  possible  for  a  contract  to 
be  formed  between  peopk  who  are  not  in  each  other's  presence; ' 
it  is  concluded  by  means  of  representatives; '  the  personal  pres- 
ence of  the  parties  may  be  required  for  the  carrying  out  of  certain 
solemnities,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  demand  it  for  the  mere  expres- 
sion of  the  will.^  Looking  at  it  from  another  aspect,  just  as  soon 
as  importance  was  given  to  the  will  of  the  parties,  the  question  of 
intention  preceded  everything  else;  contracts  had  to  be  interpreted 
in  equity,  without  taking  accoimt  of  the  words  which  were  actu- 
ally made  use  of.  ''De  ssquitate  canonica,"  says  Baldus,  ''omnes 
contractus  mundi  sunt  boni  fidei."  "Every  act  is  in  good  faith," 
also  dedares  Loysel,  670.'  The  object  and  the  consideration  of 
the  obligation  thenceforth  determined  its  validity,  and  all  the 
more  importance  was  attached  thereto  as  there  was  no  need  to  be 
concerned  with  the  form  of  the  contract. 

§  377.  Contracts  in  English  Law.  None  were  at  first  recognized 
excepting  contracts  "re"  or  " litteris."  •   An  original  development 

^  The  qaestion  of  the  Proof  of  Contraeti  is  of  very  great  importance.  The  very 
old  CuBtomar^  law  is  not  very  far  removed  in  this  respect  from  the  practices 
of  the  barbarian  period.  If  we  are  to  believe  the  ''L.  de  Jostice/'  pp.  9S,  100 
et  seq.,  126.  163  €<  sea.  {cf,  Ewnein^  p.  47),  sometimes  the  defendant  can  defeat 
the  chum  oy  his  oatn  (simple  proof,  opposition  in  the  '*Gr.  Cout.  de  Norm./' 
85),  sometimes  he  has  no  other  recourse  ezceptins  to  ''offer  opposition  by 
pledges  of  battle"  (duel).  He  is  allowed  to  defencTlumself  by  means  of  the 
oath  when  the  oontraot  has  not  been  executed,  —  at  least  not  entirely.  Cf» 
5to65e,  "Vertragsr.,"  p.  70  ("Sachsensp.,"  I,  70,  2;  I.  6,  6;  II,  10,  2);  "Ass. 
de  J6nis.,"  "C.  des  B.,"  105,  118  (apparent  covenant).  Beaumanoitf  63,  11, 
and  P.  de  ForUamu  do  not  make  any  distinction  and  alwa3rB  compel  the 
defendant  to  r^ut  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  by  means  of  the  duel: 
/.  cf/Wtn,  81,  117;  "Et.  de  St.  Louis,"  I,  118;  " Jostice,"  3,  4,  1;  4,  4,  1. 
Moreover,  in  the  old  times  only  the  testimony  of  persons  called  in  especially 
by  the  parties  in  order  to  take  part  in  the  act  was  admitted;  Beaumanoir, 
39, 57  (now  it  is  quite  otherwise) :  /.  d'Ihdin/79;  "Jostice,"  pp.  156, 163, 171; 
"Summa  Norm.,^'  61:  BrtmneTf  II,  392.  When  proof  by  witnesses  was  ad- 
mitted without  any  oi  these  restrictions  it  gave  rise  to  such  abuses  that  thev 
found  themselves  obliged  to  limit  its  application:  "Ord."  of  Moulins,  156o, 
Art.  54,  and  ^e  maxim,  "  Writtngs  are  preferred  to  witnesses." 

*  Vakry,  "  Les  Contrsts  par  Correspondance  dans  le  Pass^  "  ("  R.  G^.  Dr.," 
1894,  3). 

»  Pott,  "Order." 

«  "L.  Rom.  Cur.,"  on  Pavl,  6,  2,  2;  "Capit.,"  817;  "L.  Long.  Loth.,"  14; 
Feiwfer,  I,  206  e<  »«g.,  214;  Brunncr,  "Urk.,"^p.  522. 

*  "Const.  Pis.,"  11;  BMe,  on  the  c.  0,  "De  Plus  Pet.";  Beaumanair,  35, 12; 
P.  de  FofUainea,  26. 

*  As  to  the  aeed  or  specialty,  (^.  Pollock  and  Maitland,  II,  215,  etc. :  actions 
of  covenant  and  of  account. 
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which  took  place  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  fifteenth  centuries 
resulted  in  rules  similar  to  those  which  were  admitted  upon  the 
Continent.  The  action  of  debt,  given  on  a  contract  ''re/'  was 
originally  an  action  for  restitution,  a  reclaiming  (for  example,  in 
the  case  of  lending)  against  the  man  who  withholds  the  property 
of  another.^  By  a  natural  enough  extension,  it  also  served  for  the 
demand  of  payment  of  the  price  of  a  thing  sold  or  the  arrears  of  a 
rent.  It  assumed  two  things:  1st,  that  the  pluntiff  claimed  a 
sum  of  money;  2d,  that  he  had  performed  something  for  the  baiefit 
of  the  other  party.  In  this  ^ttere  was  seen  a  ''legitima  causa  de- 
bendi,"  a  ''quid  pro  quo,"  or  a  "valuable  consideration,"  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  sanctioned  afterwards.  Whence  came  such  a 
requirement?  Originally  from  the  well-established  repugnance  oi 
the  ancient  law  to  the  admission  of  gratuitous  contracts;  ^  fol- 
lowing  that,  from  the  Roman  theories  upon  the  "  causa,"  and  upon 
contracts  not  specified  by  the  law,  —  theories  which  were  quite 
well  adapted  to  the  action  of  debt.'  From  this  action  the  tl^oiy 
of  the  consideration  was  oonununicated  to  the  action  on  the  case 
and  the  action  of  "assumpsit."  Against  the  man  who  caused  a 
material  injury  to  a  person  or  a  thing  there  lay  a  ddictual  action  of 
trespass  ( " de  transgressione  "  ).^  In  1285  this  action  was  applied 
to  cases  where  there  had  been  no  direct  injury  {qf.  action  "in  fac- 
tum legis  Aquiliffi  ")  by  terming  it  an  action  "  on  the  case."  In  the 
fourteenth  century  the  action  on  the  case  serves  in  the  case  of  de- 
fective performance  (misfeasance)  of  a  "  nudum  pactum  "  (responsi- 
bility of  a  boatman  who  overloads  his  boat  and  thus  causes  the  loss 
of  the  cargo;  he  is  responsible,  not  by  reason  of  the  contract,  but 
by  reason  of  the  offense) ;  in  the  fifteenth  century  it  serves  in  the  case 
of  non-performance  (non-feasance)  (under  Henry  VI,  1422-61t 
responsibility  of  the  carpenter  who  does  not  finish  the  roof  of  a 
house;  there  is  no  distinction  drawn  between  the  blacksmith  who 
does  not  shoe  a  horse  after  having  promised  to  do  so  and  the 
blacksmith  who  shoes  the  horse  badly;  in  both  cases  the  horse 
goes  lame).  The  action  is  then  called  an  action  of  "  assump^t"  by 
allusion  to  the  responsibility  which  a  man  assumes.  It  seems  to 
us  that  it  would  have  been  more  simple  to  declare  every  agree- 

1  PoUoek  and  MaUland,  II,  172,  203. 

*  Cf.  The  Lombard  "Launegild":  Heuder,  I,  81;  PaOock  and  MaUland,  II, 
211. 

*  "Summa  Norm.,"  90  (ed.  Tardif)^  see  "do  ut  des.  ut  facias/*  etc.  Cf, 
Van  den  Berg,  QaUeschi  translation,  "Dei  Contratti  do  at  des  oec  fl  Dir. 
Musulm.."  1877. 

«  Cf,  PoOock  and  MaiOand,  II,  523. 
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ment  binding  excepting  only  those  which  were  not  based  on  any 
''cause";  this  is  the  French  system.  The  English  practice  adopted 
the  very  opposite  of  this  rule;  it  drew  its  inspiration  more  from 
the  old  ideas  and  bears  witness  to  a  spirit  which  is  more  restric* 
tive  in  appearancei  although  in  fact  its  results  are  about  the 
same. 

§  378.  ObUgatloiiB  by  Maana  of  Writing  and  Written  Proof.  — 
The  custom  of  drawing  up  a  writing  in  order  to  establish  agree- 
ments becomes  more  and  more  widespread  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
By  this  means  there  is  attained  a  method  of  proof  which  under 
certain  conditions  is  the  most  positive  of  all.^  Should  we  not  go 
further  and  say  that  wriling  constitutes  a  special  way  of  binding 
oneself?  Although  not  very  precise  on  this  pointy  the  texts  of  the 
thirteenth  century  show  that  at  that  time  people  were  not  very 
far  from  this  conception.^  Even  the  expression  which  Beau- 
manoir,  c.  35,  makes  use  of,  "To  bind  oneself  by  writing,"  leads 
one  to  believe  this.'  In  general,  in  order  to  make  a  contract  in 
writing,  one  binds  oneself  before  the  judge,  and  a  deed  or  a  writ- 
ing of  the  contract  is  drawn  up  as  though  it  were  a  matter  of 
drawing  up  a  judgment  (qf.  Judgment  of  settlement).*    It  is  only 

^  The  restoration  of  the  title  in  case  of  payment  (Prankish  period)  is  the 
counterpart  of  the  "  traditio  cartas  *' ;  it  is  torn  up  or  it  is  annulled  oy  a  mention 
of  the  fact  in  writing  C'  cassatura'').  If  the  restoration  is  impossible  (and  it  is 
not  agreed  that  the  pavment  shall  onl^  be  made  upon  restoration  of  the  title, 
Brunner,  loe.  cU.)  one  delivers  an  ac^mttal  (''epistola  evacuatoria");  the  cred- 
itor holos  his  debtor  acquitted  (^'qmetus")  sometimes  even  without  payment: 
MarcuJfe, 2. 35; " Form.  Andec./'  IS; Beaumanoir,  34, 21 :  39, 60:  P. de  Fontaines, 
16,  22.  C/.  Dig.,  "depactis,"  1;  Huber,  IV,  837;  Glasaan,  VII,  691  a  sea.; 
"N.  It  H.,"  1886,  20,  178. 

'  C/.,  however,  as  to  cpfts,  Esmein,  pp.  31,  42,  44. 

*  Beatmanair,  68,  7  (or  by  the  pledge);  Bauiaric,  I,  25,  "Const,  du  ChAt.," 
79:  contract  in  writing;  Britton,  I,  29;  OlanvUk,  10,  14  (written  or  delivered); 
"Ass.  de  J6rus.,"  "C.  des  Bour.,"  216;  Esmein.  p.  43.  Conversely  {Tardtf, 
SdiwaUtack),  one  may  bring  to  notice  passages  from  Beaumanoir^  31.  5:  "In 
another  chapter  we  will  speak  of  other  methods  of  proof;  35.  18:  ^'Official 
writings  are  only  equivalent  to  one  witness'';  39,  3.  C/.  the  English  deed  or 
writing  sealed  and  delivered  by  the  debtor  to  the  creditor,  which  is  not  onlv 
a  probative  title,  but  a  method  of  contracting  like  the  Frankish  "carta'': 
PcUock  and  MaiUand,  II,  217.  The  King's  Court  left  to  one  side  the  old  forms 
("hand-sale,"  etc.);  it  was  necessary  in  every  covenant  to  produce  a  aveciaUy 
or  deed  ("factum");  in  the  thirteenui  century  every  free  man  has  a  seal  which 
he  places  upon  the  parchment  containing  the  agreement. 

^  The  custom  of  contracting  at  law  goes  back  to  the  barbarian  period;  but 
onlv  the  tribunal  of  the  king  could  give  a  deed  of  contract  ("placitum")  in 
such  a  way  as  to  furnish  the  interested  parties  with  an  incontestable  proof: 
Brunner,  "Gerichtsseugniss,"  154:  R,  Hubner,  "Gerichtsurkunden  d.  Fr&nk. 
Zcit"("Z.  8.  a,"  25).  C/.  PeHUe,  IV,  469.  During  the  feudal  priod  contracts 
drawn  up  in  court  were  fim  of  all  established  by  records,  and  then  by  writings: 
Beaumanair,  35,  23;  39,  6;  63,  11;  J.  d'lhelin,  117,  121;  "Sachsensp.,"  I,  18, 
2;  70;  II,  10;  "Roisin,''  p.  65  e<  eeq.    In  England  they  are  all  the  qiore  readily 
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as  an  exception  that  they  proceed  in  another  way.  According  to 
Beaumanoir,  there  should  be  three  kinds  of  writings  which  bind:  ^ 
those  which  are  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  lord  of  the  locality,  or 
of  the  king  (or  of  their  representatives^  for  example,  the  royal 
bailiffsi  "letters  of  authority");  ^  those  which  are  sailed  with  the 
seal  of  the  council  of  the  locality; '  and,  lastly^  those  which  axe 
sealed  with  the  private  seal  of  a  simple  gentleman,  who  has  no 
right  of  administering  justice,  on  the  theory  that  they  proved  an 

used  because  there  are  no  authenticated  notarial  deeds:  BlacksUmef  II,  21; 
Pollock  and  Maitlandf  II,  202  (recognizance),  205.  Thus  everywhere  is  devel- 
oped this  application  of  non-oontentious  jurisdiction. 

^  Beaumanair,  35, 18;  34, 59.  Models:  see  also  "Stilus  Pari.,"  "Gr.  Cout.," 
Boutaric,  I,  26. 

>  According  to  Beatananair,  35,  23  (€f,  1,  44.  ''Old."  of  Philip  III),  those 
who  wish  to  obtain  a  Letter  of  Authoriiatioa,  because  they  have  no  seal  or 
because  this  means  is  more  sure,  should  come  before  the  bailm ,  miJcing  a  record 
of  the  bargain,  and  then  require  that  the  letters  be  deliyered  to  them  "in  the 
form  which  follows:  To  aU  those  who  shall  see  or  have  these  present  letters. 
Phelippes  de  Beaumanoir,  Bailiff  of  Clermont,  gives  greetings.  Know  ye  all 
that  m  our  presence  P.  and  J.  recognised  at  law  that  they  of  their  own  free 
will  and  for  their  own  benefit  have  made  such  and  such  an  exchan^^."  Then 
follow  the  details  of  the  agreement,  and  the  obligation  of  keeping  it  and  war- 
ranting (for  this  uid  what  follows  we  are  referred  to  the  formula  of  sale,  35. 
^):  ^'And  this  bargain  above  mentioned  have  I  agreed  to  warrant  for  all 
time  for  the  said  J.  and  his  heirs  against  everyone'';  the  seller  shall  pay  all  the 
expenses  and  damages  occasioned  by  his  default  in  warranty  (d*.  ''Chrd."  Janu- 
ary, 1324)  and  shaU  fiunish  this  warranty;  should  he  so  wish,  he  may  bind 
himself  even  more  strictly  (damages  may  be  fixed  upon  the  oath  of  tiie  creditor, 
35, 19;  P.deFoniaineSf  15,27): ' 'And  to  bind  myseli  firmly  I  have  boimdmyaelf 
and  my  heirs  and  all  I  have  in  the  present  ancf  in  the  future,  movable  and  in« 
heritances,  to  be  adjudged  bv  whatever  justice  he  shaU  please  to  the  sud  J. 
or  his  heirs,  or  to  him  who  shall  bear  these  letters  .  .  .  and  to  take,  to  sell, 
and  to  spend,  without  any  delay,  until  tlfe  costs  and  the  damages  shafl  have 
been  paid  and  I  shall  have  given  a  lawful  warranty.''  Then,  finally,  come  the 
renunciations  (qf.  35,  29)  of  every  right  and  every  law,  canon  or  customary; 
of  the  privilege  of  the  cross,  taken  or  to  be  taken  (P.  de  FonUnneB,  17,  7, 14); 
indulgences  of  the  pope  or  the  king,  customary  ddays,  exception  ''non  numer- 
atse  pecuniae,"  a  "  lesion"  of  more  than  half;  all  exceptions  or  defenses  and  the 
rule,  ''renunciations  by  way  of  gift  are  worthless"  (Ai eynicd,  "N.  R.  H.,"  190(^ 
1901) ;  "  and  in  order  that  this  may  be  a  firm  and  stable  deed  I  have  had  placed 
upon  these  present  letters  the  seal  of  the  bailiff  of  Clermont  [35,  24].  This 
was  done  in  such  and  such  an  incarnation  [reig^]  and  in  su<m  and  such  a 
month."  For  the  letters  of  a  gentleman  upon  tus  seal,  Beaumanoirf  35,  20, 
midntains  that  they  were  given  to  the  creditor:  Beaumanoirf  1,  41;  35, 6. 23; 
Boutaric,  I,  106,  1(J7.  The  royal  seal  is  recognised  throughout  the  kingoom, 
whereas  the  smJ  of  the  lord  is  only  known  in  his  domain.  —  Simple  contract 
creditors  went  before  the  aldermen;  ''Artois."  49,  12,  ed.  T, 

*  According  to  Beaumanoir,  35,  18  irf.  39,  61 ;  Bautarie,  I.  107),  they  were 
only  equivalent  to  a  single  witness  when  they  were  produced  in  the  lay  court 
(excepting  in  spiritual  matters,  —  for  example,  a  marriage  or  a  will).  It  was 
the  same  with  letters  of  the  lay  court  when  produced  in  a  Court  of  the 
Church.  But  there  was  an  exception  made  for  the  letter  of  the  king  or  the 
apostolic  letter  (of  the  pope) ;  these  letters  were  everywhere  ecfial  to  the  full- 
est testimony.  Little  by  little  the  number  of  deeds  that  could  be  autheiH 
ticated  by  the  eoclesiastacal  judges  was  restricted.  —  P.  Foumier,  "Offic," 
pp.  41,  195. 
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engagement  entered  into  by  him.^  The  seal  conferred  upon  the 
deed  an  authenticity*  and  a  binding  force.  Moreover,  its  genuine- 
ness and  physical  wholeness  signified  a  good  deal;  if  only  half 
of  the  seal  were  left,  this  was  sufficient,  according  to  Beaiunanoir, 
to  validate  the  deed.'  These  writings  were  nothing  more  than 
mere  means  of  proof '  when  the  rule  that  consent  was  sufficient 
m  order  to  bind  was  admitted.^ 

Nevertheless,  puUio  writings  were  contrasted,  as  had  long 
been  done,  with  private  writings.  The  former,  coming  from 
public  officers  —  whence  their  name  —  were  principally  the  work 
of  notaries,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  representatives  of  the  king 
and  the  lords.  The  affixing  of  the  seal  of  jurisdiction  '^  gave  to 
documents  two  privileges,  —  authenticity  and  executory  force 
(without  taking  into  account  mortgages,  which  will  be  discussed 
further  on).    Thus  they  obtuned  full  credence  at  law,*  and  they 

^  But  not  to  his  own  profit:  0,  Durand,  "Spec./'  2, 22, 298:  P.  de  PmOainea, 
15, 22;  Beaumanoir,  35, 10, 18: 39, 73;  BinOaric,  I,  106, 107;  '^A.  C,  Bourges^'* 
27  (cf.  seal  of  the  king) ;  Loyael,  781  (bibl.)i  856.  Commoners  had  no  authentic 
sealj  which  placed  them  under  the  necessity  of  applying  to  the  lord  and  the 
bailiff,  or  to  an  officer;  the  gentleman  also  had  recourse  to  them  because  of 
the  advantages  which  he  found  in  so  doing.  In  Normandy,  where  serfdom 
disappeared  at  a  very  earlv  time,  the  commoners  often  had  private  seeds,  just 
as  the  nobles  did.  From  thence  arose,  no  doubt,  the  English  practice  of  aeeds. 
—  C/.  as  to  the  effect  of  the  deed  under  seal,  SihvJUe,  '' Urkundenbew.,"  18Q4; 
Emnein,  p.  126;  Huoelin,  "Thte"  ("Contrats  en  Foire''). 

'  Beaumanoirf  35.  11.  Cf.  Joirmlle,  §  66  (only  the  bottom  of  the  seal  is 
left;  St.  Louis  carried  out  the  obligation  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  Council) ; 
Loyad,  loc  cU,;  "Gr.  Cout.,"  p.  380. 

'  As  to  proofs  in  general,  q,  bibl.  in  Camus  and  Dupin,  nos.  1726  et  seq.; 
and  as  to  practice,  tf.  Treatises  on  Procedure,"  and  see  also  Camtu  and  Dupin 
{Poihierf  Pigeau,  etc.);  as  to  the  profession  of  notary  (Fem^«),  "Repertoires" 
by  Ferrikre,  Ouyotf  etc.  Ordinances  in  the  Conference  of  Gudnois,  1,  4; 
liombeti,  see  "Ttooins,"  "Enqufete."  etc.:  Bonnier,  "Tr.  des  Preuves,"  4th 
ed.,  1874;  "Tract,  univ.  J.,"  IV.  — As  to  the  old  texts.  (^.  Beaumanoir,  c.  35, 
39;  BaiUarie,  1, 105  et  seq.;  Maauer,  16  et  eeq,;  "  Artois,'^  ed.  Tardif,  49.  —  Pol- 
lock  and  MaiOand,  II,  595. 

*  As  one  asks  oneself  if  it  was  not  already  recognized  in  the  time  of  Beau- 
manoir^ it  is  easy  to  understand  that  one  hesitates  as  to  the  binding  or  merely 
probative  character  of  writings.    Confusion  of  the  "  carta  "  with  the  "  notitia." 

*  Loyseau,  "Offices,"  2,  5,  60.  Cf.  as  to  the  affixing  of  the  seal,  p.  905,  and 
declaration  of  Sei>tember  27,  1697,  uniting  the  keepers  of  the  petty  seaJs  to 
the  body  of  notaries:  Ferrikre,  see  "Sceau  de  Justice";  Maauer,  18,  6  (bibl.). 
As  to  protocols,  minutes  and  copies,  see  Maauer,  18,  18;  37;  53,  etc.;  Rebuffe, 
"De  UU.  Obl.*^ 

^  *  The  Probatory  Voroo  of  the  deed  under  seal  varies  according  to  the  seal 
with  which  it  is  furnished;  thus  the  seigniorial  seal  is  not  efficacious  outside 
of  the  lord's  domain,  and  the  seal  of  the  ecclesiastical  judge  outside  of  the 
diocese  (Beoutyianoir,  39,  71-76;  35,  18).  On  principle^  sealed  writings  are  as 
good  as  full  proof,  but  they  may  be  forged,  —  that  is  to  say,  it  may  be  al- 
leged that  they  bave  been  forged  or  falsified  (broken  seal,  scratches,  etc.); 
Beaumanoir,  Bo,9ei  aea,;  or  their  contents  may  be  attacked  by  relying  upon 
an  alibi:  ibta.,  35,  25;  if  they  contain  the  names  of  persons  callea  upon  to  serve 
as  witnesses,  and  if  these  persons  declare  that  they  have  taken  no  part  in  the 
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gave  creditors  a  sure  and  speedy  means  of  execution.  Tius 
status  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  originally,  notarial  deeds  were 
judical  records,  arising  from  the'  parties'  voluntary  submisabn 
of  some  transaction;  they  were  at  first  drawn  up  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  judge,  and  later  out  of  his  presence.  ''But,"  says 
Loysel,  "it  is  always  the  judge  who  speaks  through  them." 
They  present  the  great  practical  advantage  of  cutting  short  many 
a  quibble.  They  have  no  serious  inconveniences,  when  the 
character  and  skill  of  the  notarial  profession  is  assured.  Some 
countries,  especially  England,  have,  however,  refused  to  admit 
them.  Every  deed  must  there  be  proved  in  court,  and  the 
parties  ordinarily  betake  themselves  for  the  drawing  up  of 
deeds  to  "  attorneys "  who  are  at  the  same  time  solicitors;  this  is 
not  without  its  dangers,  because  the  duty  of  the  scribe  is  to  pre- 
vent suits  and  the  interest  of  the  solicitor  is  to  foster  as  many  as 
he  can.  In  the  German  countries  the  tendency  seems  to  be  to 
include  the  functions  of  a  notary  among  the  attributes  of  a 
judge,  or,  at  least,  to  give  to  the  judge  the  most  important  of  the 
notary's  fimctions.* 

Private  writings  did  not  acquire  any  probative  force  ex- 
cepting by  virtue  of  an  acknowledgment  or  confession  in  court, 
on  the  part  of  the  one  who  had  signed  them;'  or  else  as  a 
consequence  of  the  procedure  for  the  verification  of  the  writing. 

deed  or  sive  testimony  contrary  to  that  which  the  deed  contains,  then  the  deed 
is  annulled:  tbid,,  39,  59.  Beaumanoir  tells  us  that  in  order  to  avoid  these 
cases  of  nullity  it  has  ceased  to  be  customary  to  have  the  names  of  the  witnesses 
entered  in  the  deed.  These  witnesses  or  ''warrantors"  ("Jostice/'  p.  156; 
"A.  C,  Bayonne,"  85, 5;  "A.  C,  Anjou,"  1, 66),  however,  are  to  be  found  once 
more  in  our  modem  witnesses  to  deeds.  Cf.  nubeTf  IV,  837,  17;  GUusmt  VII, 
592.    Obviously,  also,  when  the  deed  establishes  a  debt,  one  may  allege 


given  credence,  but  only  until  the  contrary  is  proved,  and  not  merely  untU  the 
allegation  of  forgery  is  made:  Masti«r,  18,  53.  Imbert  only  speaks  of  the  alle- 
gation of  forgery  as  asainst  depositions  of  witnesses.  The  "Ord."  of  Charles 
Vll,  of  1453,  Art.  17,  nad  forbidden  the  attacking  of  a  public  deed  under  pre- 
text of  forgery  unless  a  criminal  accusation  of  forgery  were  brought  in  one 
special  case;  that  is,  when  it  was  a  matter  of  a  judgment  having  been  altered 
by  the  judges  after  its  having  been  pronounced  (Isambertf  IX.  211).  ForUanmj 
on  Masuer,  ed.  1600,  p.  344,  seems  to  see  in  th^  a  general  decision.  It  is  no 
doubt  because 


Fr.,"  II,  298; 

1737:  G4cM»<m,    *  *^v«  v»«  *  w.^^.  v^., .,    *.  ^-.. 

»  Bonnier,  "Preuves,"  II,  18.  —  Hiraud,  "Formality  du  Double,"  1901. 

•  Deeds  under  private  seal:  Bautaric,  I,  106;  "A.  C.  Picardie,"  p.  115,  ed. 
Marnier.  Deeds  written  in  household  books  or  merchants'  account  books: 
Masuerj  18.  34;  Huber,  IV,  838,  18;  Posse,  "Privaturk.,"  1887;  Bfwtoi, 
"Forsch.  f.  D.  G.,"  26;  Schupfer,  *'R.  Ital.  Sc.  Giur.,"  1889,  346. 
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The  deed  under  private  seal  did  not  prove  iits  own  date,  as  far  as 
third  parties  were  concerned,  unless  bearing  official  stamp  (when 
stamping  was  requiiedi  Edict  oi  1580,  repealed  in  1588,  Edict 
of  1693).  The  privilege  of  gentlemen  to  possess  an  authenticative 
seal  had  no  more  reason  for  existing  when  feudalism  declined;  it 
disappeared,  and  the  jurisconstdts  of  the  sixteenth  century,  such 
as  Dumoulin,  did  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  these  scab  had  no 
more  value  than  a  private  signature.^ 

If  private  deeds  had  only  a  limited  efficaciousness,  oral  testi- 
mony had  still  less.  ^tnassM  were  distrusted  for  many  reasons. 
A  person  who  has  not  taken  part  in  an  examination  will  never 
be  able  to  realize  the  difficulty  there  is  in  extracting  the  truth 
from  the  confused  and  inaccurate  depositions  of  the  best  inten- 
tioned;  in  other  depositions,  money  or  threats  have  induced 
lies;^  death  removes  some,  and  age  or  illness'  causes  others 
to  lose  their  memory.^  Preconstituted  proof,  as  embodied 
in  written  deeds,  is  manifestly  superior  provided  they  are 
removed  to  a  great  extent  from  the  risk  of  loss  and  alteration.^ 
The  Ordinance  of  Moulins,  February,  1566,  Art.  54,  wishing,  it 
says,  to  avoid  the  ^'complicating  of  lawsuits,"  decreed  that  a 
contract  must  be  drawn  up  for  everything  which  exceeded  100 
livres  in  value.*    Thenceforth  they  no  longer  said,  "Witnesses  are 

»  DwmouZtn,  on  "Paris/'  1.  8,  12;  "Ord."  of  Moulins.  Art.  64;  DarUp, 
"Preuves/^  2d  part,  no.  2.  Tne  evolution  in  English  law  has  taken  place  in 
the  opposite  dimstion:  the  writing  sealed  with  the  seal  of  gentlemen  has  been 
preserved  in  the  deed,  a  sort  of  document  which  in  England  takes  the  place 
of  a  notarial  deed.  The  French  law  has  likened  gentlemen  to  commoners  by 
taking  away  from  them  the  right  to  have  a  seal:  the  English  law  has  likened 
commoners  to  gentlemen  by  giving  them  this  ri^^t. 

*  Even  this  fact  was  not  necessary  in  order  to  justifv  the  rule  drawn  from 
the  Scriptures:  "Testis  unus,  testis  nullus":  "Deuter.,"  xix,  2,  15;  "Matt.," 
xviii,  16:  Dig.  X,  3,  26,  10;  0,  Durand,  "Spec,  de  Teste,"  §  11:  Beaumanoir, 
49,  5;  "Toutouse,"  "de  test.";  " Montpellier,"  25  et  »eg.;  Loysd,  779. 

*  From  thence  arose  examinations  for  perpetuating  proof:  MamteTf  17,  1 
(and  p.  307). 

*  Loysd,  770,  "He  who  shortens  best,  proves  best."  "Schwabensp.,"  36*. 
These  msadvantages  became  worse  with  tne  system  of  leQol  proofs  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  old  law,  and  which  has  its  origin  in  the  practice  of  the  barbarian 
period.  For  this  was  substituted  the  svstem  of  inmost  convictions,  which  one 
already  finds  at  Rome,  and  of  which  there  are  traces  in  the  canon  law: 
P.  Fowmier,  "Offic,"  p.  193.  Cf.  Beaumawnr,  39, 19;  Loysd,  867;  GUuson, 
VI,  553. 

*  Loss:  Masuer,  18,  17,  61. 

*  "Ord."  of  Moulins,  Art.  54 :  " Concerning  everything  exceeding  the  value  of 
one  hundred  pounds  contracts  shall  be  drawn  up  before  notaries  .  .  .  without 
receiving  any  proof  by  witnesses  excepting  as  to  the  contents  of  the  contract, 
and  without  receiving  any  proof  as  to  that  which  may  be  alleged  to  have  been 
said  or  agreed  upon  before  the  contract,  then  and  afterwaros;  by  this  we  do 
not  mtend  that  proofs  are  to  be  excluded  which  are  made  by  the  parties 
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better  than  writing/'   but  instead^  ''Writings  are  better  than 
witnesses."  ^ 

under  thdr  private  seals  and  writin^i."  ''Ord/'  of  1667,  20, 2  (deedB  instead  of 
contradB  in  order  to  get  rid  of  difficulties  and  to  generalise  more).  Proof  by 
witnesses  is  thus  found  to  be  excluded  with  a  few  exceptions;  Civil  Code,  1341. 
^  Bouiaric,  I.  106  (p.  620):  ''Know  that  oral  testimony  has  more  force 
than  writings,  it  the  witnesses  testify  contrary  to  the  writiiiiBB,  and  the  judge 
ought  to  accept  the  deposition  of  witnesses  who  depose  with  sound  memory, 
and  pass  sentence  according  to  their  deposition  ratiier  than  according  to  the 
contents  of  the  writings  which  do  not  support  them."  The  Commentary 
required  three  or  four  witnesses  in  order  to  overcome  a  public  deed;  Hostien- 
sis  and  the  canonists  are  satisfied  with  two:  Maauer.  18,  13,  53;  Loyad^  774; 
J.  Fawre,  1, 15;  "Cod.  Juat.,"  "de  fide  instr." 
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Topic  5.    Nttujtt  of  Contracts 


379.  The  Nullity  of  a  Contract. 

380.  Origin  of  the  Theory  of  Nullity. 

381.  Numty  and  Beadasion. 


382.  Absolute  NuUity. 

383.  Relative  Nullity. 
884.  RetcuBion. 


§  379.  The  Nullity  of  a  Oontraot^  in  the  very  old  law,  arises 
chiefly  from  the  failure  to  observe  form;  the  absence  of  fimda- 
mental  conditions,  such  as  consent,  is  not  so  important  as  in  mod- 
em law,  because,  ordinarily,  if  the  act  is  regular  as  to  form,  the 
contract  is  otherwise  binding.  But  in  the  later  system  of  contracts 
formed  by  mutual  agreement,  the  question  of  nullity  is  more 
complicated  and  becomes  vital.  P.  de  Fontaines,  c.  15,  and 
Beaumanoir,  c.  34,  having  to  deal  with  agreements,  inquire  first 
of  all  as  to  which  are  the  ones  that  must  be  kept  and  which  the 
ones  that  should  not  be  deemed  valid. 

S  380.  Origin  of  the  Theory  of  NuUity.  —  The  canon  law  bor- 
rowed from  the  Roman  law  its  theory  of  nullities,  and  especially 
the  distinction  between  nullities  '4pso  jure"  and  "exceptionis 
ope"  or  ''per  in  integrum  restitutionem."  ^  This  was  applied  in 
the  same  way,  excepting  that  the  absence  of  forms  in  the  stipula^ 
don  did  not  prevent  the  contract  from  being  valid.'  In  its  turn, 
the  Customary  law  felt  the  canonic  and  Roman  influence.  From 
the  thirteenth  century  we  find  in  Beaiunanoir  a  contrast  between 
contracts  which  are  void  and  those  against  which  one  can  only 
plead  some  ''barre,"  such  as  asking  for  ''ratifying  restitution."  * 
Voidable  contracts  may  be  validated  by  a  short  prescription;^  it 
does  not  seem  to  ha ve  been  the  same  with  regard  to  contracts  which 
were  void.  But,  though  this  difference  can  be  pointed  out,  one 
must  be  careful  not  to  think  that  the  difference  between  nullity 
and  liability  to  be  avoided  was  very  clearly  distinguished  by  our  old 
authors;  their  language  and  theii:  ideas  are  far  from  being  precise; 
the  word  ^^ntdlity ''  is  the  only  one  which  they  make  use  of  to  des- 

>  Fwmier,  "Offio.,"  p.  226. 
^  •  Dig.  X,  1,  41,  8;  8, 17,  3  and  6;  1,  40,  2;  "Deo.  Grat.,"  I,  48,  q.  10,  4; 

'•  Beaumaniir*  16,  8;  84.  29;  16,  4, 11;  tf.  BmOaric,  1,  40. 19,  92;  "Olim," 
HI,  202  On  1306);  1180  (in  1317).— ''Capitul.,''  Vlt  ^88;  V,  181, 
362, 

*  A  year  and  a  day:  BMumonoir,  84,  29;  Botitorte,  I,  20;  Momut.  29,  19; 
"N.  R.  H.,"  1888,  326. 
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ignate  two.  distinct  situations  at  one  and  the  same  time;  ^  at  the 
most,  in  later  times,  absolute  nvUiiy  is  often  used  in  the  sense  of 
non-existence;  rdaJbive  nidlity  is  used  for  voidability. 

§  381.  Nullity  and  Beteiflaion  or  restitution  in  entirety.  —  In  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  every  nullity  is  officially  pro- 
nounced by  the  judge.  Towards  the  fifteenth  century  *  the  law 
changes;  two  classes  of  contracts  which  may  be  annulled  are  dealt 
with:  (a)  the  nullities  established  by  the  Customs  and  the  Ordi- 
nances are  applied  "de  piano"  by  the  tribunals;'  (6)  royal  letters  of 
rescission  are  necessary  to  plead  the  benefit  of  those  which  arise 
from  the  Roman  law.^  "  Maana  of  nullity  have  no  place/'  they 
say;  *  that  is,  it  is  necessary  to  have  letters  of  rescission  in  order  to 
plead  nullity;  but  this  is  only  true  in  the  case  of  Roman  pleas  of 
ntillity.  What  is  the  reason  for  this  iimovation?  Almost  all  the 
old  jurisconstilts  reply:  It  is  because  the  provisions  of  the  Roman 
law  had  no  self-executory  force  in  France  except  by  permission  of 
the  king.*  In  our  time  other  explanations  of  this  have  been  sug- 
gested. For  some,  letters  of  rescission  would  be  due  to  the  spirit  of 
exaction  which  was  displayed  by  the  old  royalty;  for  others,  thb 
would  be  one  of  the  means  made  use  of  to  restrain  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  seigniorial  judges  (cognizance  of  claims  for  rescission  was 
taken  away  from  them).  But  why  should  reform  have  been  lim- 
ited to  the  Roman  nullities  if  it  had  only  a  political  or  fiscal  ob- 
ject? It  is  more  likely  that  one  must  abide  by  the  explanation  of 
our  old  authors,  the  political  or  fiscal  reason  being  added  thereto 

1  Rebuffe,  "Tr.  de  Resc.  Contr.  pr. " :  "  contractus  aut  nullus  est,  aut  tenet, 
sed  tamen  est  annullandus."  In  the  first  case  it  is  required  ''ut  declaretur 
nullus";  in  the  second  case,  that  it  should  be  rescinded:  jyArffenbrif^CoDs. 
Brit.,"  in  283,  com.  1,  nos.  7-10;  Dunod  (eighteenth  century),  "Preecr./' 
p.  47  (absolute  nullity  and  relative  nullity) ;  Bouhier,  on  "  Bourg.,"  19, 12.  CJ. 
Pothier,  "Oblig.,"  1,  1,  1,  1,  3;  3,  2  and  3:  "Proc.  Qv.,"  5,  4,  1.  C/.  Dmat, 
1,  1,  5;  4,  6,  2  and  3.  It  is  not  without  oifficulty  that  the  cliissical  doctrine 
has  taken  shape  in  our  time. 

<  Boutaric,  1, 92,  and  the  notes  of  Charondas;  "  Ord."  of  1536, 18,  and  1539, 
134;  Du  CangCf  see  ''Rescissio":  in  1481,  letters  of  rescission  in  countries 
of  written  law;  they  are  probably  of  a  still  earlier  date  in  countries  of 
Customs.  • 

*  For  example,  a  usurious  contract  (Ordinances),  deeds  of  a  noanied  woman 
without  authority  (Customs). 

*  For  example,  fraud:  Pollock  and  MaiOand,  II,  533:  Writ  of  Deceit 
(under  John). 

»  Loyad,  706;  Imbert,  "Inst,  for.,"  1,  3.  3;  "Enchir. "  see  "Contracts," 
"Nullity'';  see  Ragiteau.  Which  can  also  be  understood  in  this  way:  thai» 
if  there  were  no  texts  on  the  subject,  a  deed  could  not  be  annulled.  —  Cf.aa 
to  procedure:  Glaasan, "  Prdcis  de  Procedure,"  1, 14.  —  CeepoUa, "  Tr.  Cautel.," 
1732. 

*  Guy  CoqiMe,  "Instit.,"  p.  7;  on  "Nivemais,"  p.  2;  ImberL  "Enehirid.," 
see  "Contrats";  Charondas,  "Rgponses,"  III,  102. 
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merely  in  order  to  strengthen  it.  At  the  same  time,  the  old  exjda- 
nation  itself  has  need  of  bang  rounded  out  Taking  it,  in  fact,  as 
it  was  set  forth  by  the  jurisconsults  of  the  Customs,  it  wotild  have 
been  necessary  to  obtain  letters  for  the  application  of  aU  the 
Roman  rules,  a  thing  which  did  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  take  place. 
This  was  done  only  in  the  case  of  nullities  which  w&e  imknown 
to  the  old  Customary  law,  and  were  opposed  to  its  principles, 
and  of  such  an  exceptional  character  that  their  introduction  was 
compelled  to  rest  upon  royal  authority.  The  necessity  for  letters 
of  rescission  was  extended  (evidently  for  fiscal  reasons)  to  countries 
of  written  law.^  In  this  sense  there  was  an  extension;  in  another, 
a  restriction;  practice  at  first  required  letters  in  case  of  nullity 
''ipso  jure''  as  well  as  in  case  of  nullity  "per  exceptionem"  or  "in 
mtegrum  restitutionem"; '  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  ' 
and  in  the  dghteenth  century^  letters  of  rescission  were  no  longer 
required  for  nullities  "ipso  jure."  ^  Thcar  use  was  abolished  by 
the  Law  of  September  7,  1790,  Arts.  20-21. 

§  382.  Abaolate  Nullity  resulted  from  lack  of  consent,*  lack  of 
an  object  or  a  ''cause,"  ^  and  the  unlawful  or  immoral  char- 
acter of  the  object  or  of  the  ''cause"*  (improper  consider- 
ation). The  ''eansa'*  ^  for  the  old  jurisconsiilts  corresponds 
to  the  "  quid  pro  quo  "  or  to  the  "  consideration"  of  the  English 
law.    They  took  as  their  point  of  departure  the  Roman  ideas  upon 

«  0,  Pape,  "Dec.,"  q.  141, 143.  C/.  DupMer,  "(Euvree,"  III,  186;  Moriet, 
p.  115  {eU.).  Cf.  "Advantage  of  Inventory,"  pimt.  "Ezoeptiona  for  Lonaine 
And  the  Franche-Comt6":  Argau,  II,  13. 

•  ife5ujfe,  "In  Const.  Reg. ''^ 423;  Charcndas,  "Pand.,"  11,  c.  28;  Paaquier, 
"Interarel.  des  Inst.,"  139;  DespeUaea,  "(Euvres  "  I,  808;  Mamac,  a.  1,  16. 
"D.,  ae  min.":  c.  3,  C,  2,  22.  For  example,  defect  in  form,  an  milawfui 
object.  In  such  a  case  the  Customary  law  and  the  Ordinances  were  ordinarilv 
in  accord  with  the  Roman  law  to  the  effect  that  the  deed  should  be  annulled. 

»  0.  CoquiUe,  "Inst.,"  p.  7;  Ferritre,  on  "Paris,"  223;  Fleury,  "Inst.,"  II, 
43. 


"CEuV;,"  III,  401. 

*  "  Joetice,"  II,  16.    As  to  promises  on  behalf  of  another,  BotUariCt  I,  40. 
'  Boufarte,  "  Aetes  du  Pari.,"  II,  no.  6446  (in  1321). 

*  For  example,  interests,  a  concubine,  etc.:  P.  de  Fontaines,  15;  Beaip' 
manoir,  34.  2,  &;  38,  16;  70,  2,  etc.;  BmUaric,  I,  25;  "Jostioe,"  pp.  100,  325; 
"MontpeDier,"  67  (^unbling).  If  one  wishes  to  have  some  conception  of  the 
▼viations  of  the  law  upon  this  point  one  must  remember  that  lire  insurance 
WM  prohibited  as  beinff  inunoral  ("  Ord."  of  1681);  Portalia  in  his  "Discours 
Pr^minaire  sur  le  Code  Civil"  nays  it:  "This  institution,  which  implies  a 

Votum  mortis,'  could  only  be  developed,"  says  he,  "amonit  the  English, 
where  a  vile  spirit  of  commercialism  has  stifled  tne  conscience." 
^  •  DomaL  "ton  Qv.,"  1st  part,  "t.  des  Conventions";  see  Fenihte,  Guyot, 
PotWer,  "Oblig."  —  Timbal,  '^dse,"  1879. 
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•the ''  condictio  sine  causa/'  upon  contracts  which  were  not  specified, 
and  upon  the  nullity  of  stipulations,  and  from  thence  they  drew 
up  the  rule:  ''No  obligation  without  cause."  ''He  has  no  good 
reason  to  claim/'  says  P.  de  Fontaines,  15,  13,  ''who  daims  be- 
.cause  an  agreement  was  made  with  him,  without  advancing  an- 
other reason/'  ^  This  principle  was  all  the  more  readily  accepted 
because  it  squared  in  many  cases  with  the  older  theoiy  of  the 
necessity  of  at  least  partial  performance  of  the  contract  in  order 
that  an  obligation  should  result  therefrom.'  Bilateral  agreements 
carry  their  "cause"  within  themselves;  the  engagement  unde^ 
taken  by  one  party  accounts  for  and  justifies  the  engagement  of 
the  other  (for  example,  sale).  But  the  unilateral  contract  does 
not  always  reveal  its  "  cause " ;  sometimes  it  is  reduced  to  a 
mere  abstract  promise  (I  shall  pay  so  much  to  X  .  .  .).'  In  this 
form  the  Roman  law  validated  it  on  principle,  excepting  that  it 
permitted  an  indirect  attack  to  be  made  upon  it  and  its  effects 
thus  to  be  paralyzed;  our  old  law  did  not  recognize  the  effects 
of  a  simple  promise  unless  it  rested  upon  a  lawful  "cause" 
(for  example,  I  will  pay  100  which  has  been  lent  to  me,  or  for 
some  one  to  build  me  a  wall).^  The  question  was  raised  espe- 
cially with  respect  to  deeds  under  private  seal  or  bills  without 
a  "cause";  sometimes  the  "cause"  is  not  recited  because  it 
is  unlawful,  and  sometimes  in  order  to  simplify  matters.* 
Was  the  bill  thus  worded  a  sufl^dent  proof  of  the  existence  of  the 
contract?  The  Romanists  incline  towards  the  aflSrmative  of  this 
question;  those  who  were  more  true  to  the  spirit  of  the  old  law 
maintained  that  title  and  promise  were  null,  as  though  made  with- 
out any  "cause."  A  controversy  took  place  over  this  question 
and  until  the  very  end  they  were  not  able  to  reach  any  agree- 

1  "Summa  Norm./'  90,  3.  On  the  contrary,  the  writing  did  away  with  all 
need  for  a  oonsideration  according  to  the  old  theonr. 

*  Efuneitif  p.  64;  Boieeau,  ''Preuve  par  Tto..''  II,  3  Oetta«  of  rescission). 

*  In  the  case  of  gifts  the  spirit  of  generosity  has  been  qualified  as  the  oon* 
sideration. 

«  Chanmdaa,  on  BmOanc,  p.  841  (II,  37);  'Tand.,"  p.  642;  "Gout,  do 
Paris  "  p.  106. 

*  The  Decretals  have,  to  a  cotain  extent,  g^ven  of  the  1,  26,  4,  Dig.,  "de 
prob.,"  an  official  commentary.  Dig.  X,  2, 22, 14;  Becnmatwir,  36,  22:  "The 
writing  which  says  that  I  owe  mon^  and  does  not  mention  for  what  I  owe  it 
Is  a  suspicious  thing  of  malice,  and  when  such  a  letter  is  brought  into  court 


43);  CoMooeUri,  fo.  20  v.  (not  applied);  SwkOoes,  p.  38;  " Montpdlier,"  42; 
Senea,  "Inst.,"  Ill,  22. 
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ment.  From  these  discussions  issued  the  obscure  Article  1132  of 
the  Civil  Code.^ 

§383.  BelatiTo  Nullity  affected  contracts  made  by  married 
women  without  authority,^  or  by  prodigals  who  had  been  for- 
bidden to  make  them;'  the  other  party  was  boimd  civilly 
towards  the  person  under  a  disability/  and  the  latter  was  only 
held  bound  by  a  natural  obligation  at  the  period  when  this  Roman 
theory  penetrated  into  the  law-books.  '^ 

§  384.  Beteifliion  took  place  in  case  of  lack  of  consent,  vio* 
lence  (force,  fear),  fraud  (deceit,  evil  craft,  cheating),  mistake,*  in 
case  of  any  "Ifaion'*  received  by  a  minor ^  ("minor  restituitur  non 
tanquam  minor,  sed  tanquam  laesus^Oi^  of  more  than  half  if  it  was 
a  contract  with  a  person  over  age,  but  then  only  in  case  of  sale 
and  commutative  contracts  (''Ifeion  enorme'Oy^  Ai^d,  finally,  in 
case  of  a  woman  contracting  in  violation  of  the  Velleianimi 
Decree  of  the  Senate,^^  and  by  the  son  of  the  family  in  countries  of 
written  law,  in  violation  of  the  Macedonian  Decree  of  the  Senate. 
The  contract  which  was  subject  to  rescission  had  all  the  effects  of  a 
valid  contract  imtil  the  rescission  "  was  sanctioned  in  writing."  The 

>  MerUn,  "Q.  de  Droit,"  see  "Cause*';  Deniaart,  ibid.;  Ferrihre,  see  "Prom- 
esse."  Authors  and  Orders  cited  in  great  numbers.  The  difficulty  became 
compticated  as  a  consequence  of  the  rejection  of  the  "defense  of  unnum- 
bered money":  Loysel,  707;  Beaumanoir,  35,  20;  "A.  C,  Anjou,"  IV,  p.  340, 
3((3;  Bauiaric,  I.  55;  "N.  R.  H.,"  1888,  319.  Distinction  between  "I  admit 
that  I  owe"  and  "I  promise  to  accounti"  Cf.  "Bill  of  Exchange." 

•  Beaumanoir,  43,  22;  34,  50,  56;  70,  7;  Desmarea,  289;  BmUarie,  I,  19; 
11,29. 

»  Cf.  Batdarie,  "Actes  du  Pari.,"  I,  2964;  "Cout.  Not.,"  178;  Pothier. 
"Oblig.,"  1,  1.  1,  4.  Annulment  of  the  deeds  of  those  persons  prohibited 
from  making  tnem  on  account  of  dementia. 

•  Cf.  Beaumanoir,  34,  56;  12,  45. 

•  DanuU,  2, 7, 1, 11;  Pothier,  ^'Oblig.,"  192;  Dunod,  "Prescr.,"  127;  Mortet, 
131. 

•  P.  deFoniainea,  15, 50;  Beaumanoir,  %,  25;  33,6;  34,26  «<wg.;  "Jostice," 
p.  Ill  d  aeq.y  155;  Boutarie,  1, 19,  20,  54, 101;  11, 25:  "L.  d.  Drois,"  no.  145; 
''A.  C,  Anjou,"  II,  106,  etc.:  Desmares,  141;  ''Ohm,"  III,  560:  BotUaric, 
"Actes  du  Pari.,"  II,  3308,  6867;  Mortet,  133;  Siegel,  "Akad.  Wien.,"  128 
(compulsion);  Loyad,  830. 

'  P.  de  Fontainea,  14,  10,  24;  15,  35;  "Jostice,"  3,  5,  7;  9,  1:  Baaumarurir, 
16, 8, 11  (qf.  Roman  Law);  "Const,  du  ChAt.,"  72;  "Olim,''  II,  205. 
'  Flach,  p.  94,  and  authors  cited. 

•  "Wis.,"  5,  4,  7;  "Bai.,"  17,  9  (a  very  low  price  does  not  cancel  the  sale; 
wnlra:  Dig.  X,  3, 17, 3, 6;  Oiraud,  II,  58;  " Olim,"  III,  480  (in  1307);  Maauer, 
^  7,  40;  Pothier,  "Vente  *'  no.  333;  Stabbe.  §  185;  PertOe,  TV,  503;  Olaaaon, 
VII,  622;  poat,  "Sale."    [UaHon  is  our  "failure  of  consideration."  — Tb.] 

»•  TAAwitn,  "Textes,"  no.  131;  Labbi,  "Cone,"  IX.  473,  c.  19. 

"  Form  of  these  letters:  Mortet,  119.  —  Lapeyrbre,  '^D^cis.,"  381;  Boufjon, 
I,  583;  lyAqueaaeau,  ed.  1772,  II,  262. 

"  To  ratify  means  to  prove,  to  confirm,  to  accomplish,  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  to  compete:  Du  Canga,  "Interinare,"  "Integrare";  see  Rafueau, 
Ferrihref  etc.    When  the  judge  ratifies  the  letters  of  restitution  or  rescission  he 
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only  one  who  was  authorized  to  rescind  was  the  interested  party, 
and  he  could  do  so  dther  by  using  it  as  a  defensive  plea  or  by  means 
of  an  action;  it  was  not  sufficient,  to  enable  him  to  succeed,  for 
him  to  prove  that  there  was  a  just  reason  for  rescission;  he  must 
furthermore  show  that  he  was  justified  because  of  some  injury:^ 
''Without  damage  no  nullity."  In  case  of  serious  injury  the  de- 
fendant could  avoid  rescission  by  indemnifying  his  opponent.  The 
right  of  rescission  was  lost  by  ratification  of  the  contract^  or  the 
prescription  of  ten  years  (Ordinance  of  1510,  46);'  the  defense 
of  rescission  was  not  lost  by  prescription.^ 

reoogniies  that  the  oonsideratioos  for  which  they  were  issued  reaUy  exist,  and 
that  tbey  have  not  been  givea  on  a  false  pretense;  oonsequentfy,  he  gives 
them  his  approval  and  ordm  that  th^y  be  carried  out:  "  £t.  de  St.  Louis/'  II, 
34.  37 

1  Guffoi,  see  "Lesion";  Charandas,  "Pand.,"  II,  40. 

'  Renunciations  niade  in  advance  contained  in  deeds  were  frequent,  and 
they  were  confirmed  by  oath:  BeaumanoiTf  35,  20:  Mamer,  18,  12  (g^senl 
renunciation  is  void).  Cf.  "Cod.  Just.,"  2, 27,  1;  *'B.  Ch.,"  1849,  445;  1856, 
466;  1874^  415;  Charmdas,  "Pand.,''  II,  40;  Despeisses,  I,  807;  Poihier,  no. 
103;  Ferrihre,  see  "Renonciation." 

*  "Old."  of  1539.  134;  L'Hommeau,  p.  320. 

«  "Temporaliaaaagenduin,perpetuaadexcipiendum":  /mbert.  "Enchir.," 

\  "Exception";  Heruy,  "(fiuvres,"  II,  961;  Dunod,  "Prescr./^  p.  206. 
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Topic  6.     Some  Particular  Kinds  of  Contracts^ 


§  386.  Loan  with  Interest.— (A)  Why 

was  it  forbidden? 
§386.  The  Same.— (B)  Sanction  of 

this  Prohibition. 
f  387.  The  Same.— (C)  Reaction. 
§  388.  Estabhshment  of  Bents.— (A) 

Origin. 

!380.  The  Surne.- (B)  Rent-charge. 
390.  The    Same.— (C)  Constituted 
rents. 
I  391.  The  Same.— (D)  Life  rents. 
I  992.  Assignment   of   Claims.  —  (A) 
Early  inalienability. 

{393.  The  Same.— (B)  Indirect  means. 
a94.  The  Same.— (C)  Assignment. 
Transfer. 
1^5.  The    Same.  — (D)     Payment 
with  subrogation. 


{  396.  The  Same.— (E)  Bills  to  bearer 

and  to  order. 
(397.  The  Same.— (F)  Bills  of  Ex* 

change. 
{  398.  Agency  and  Representation.  — 

(A)  General  Remarks. 

399.  TheSame.— (B)"Sahnannen." 

400.  The  Same.— (C)  Attorneys. 

401.  Sale.— (A)  Formation. 

402.  The  Same.— (B)  Effects. 

403.  The  Same. — (C)  Warranty  be- 
cause of  Eviction. 

{  404.  The  Same.— (D)  Rescission  of 
the  Sale. 

(405.  Ovil  and  Commercial  Part- 
nerships.—  (A)  Companies. 

(406.  The  Same.— (B)  Commercial 
PaztneiBhips. 


§  385.  Loan  with  Interest.  —  (A)  Why  was  U  forbiddenf  The 
forbidding  of  lending  at  interest  persisted  throughout  the  old 
law;  only  gratuitous  lending  was  admitted^  whereas  the  Roman 
laws  aUowed  of  the  coUecting  of  interest  on  money  which  was 
lent.'  The  Church  drew  this  prohibition:  1st.  From  the  Mosaic 
precepts/  according  to  which  tlie  Hebrews  when  they  lent  money 
were  not  authorized  to  demand  interest,  excepting  from  strangers; 
among  themselves  they  were  to  treat  one  another  like  brothers 
and  to  be  contented  with  the  restitution  of  the  capital.  2d.  From 
the  words  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  vi,  35,  "Mutuum  date  nihil 
inde  sperantes/'  ^  and  from  the  spirit  of  fraternity  which  is  the 

>  The  detailed  study  of  contracts  would  carry  us  too  far:  we  must  limit 
ourselves  to  presentingwith  regard  to  some  of  uiem  a  few  theories  that  are 
especially  important,  with  regard  to  the  others  a  short  bibliography  will  suf- 
fice. C/.,  in  general,  account  books  (French,  BonUf  Jacme,  Olivier,  etc.). 

«  Mareutfe,  2,  26. 17;  "  App.,"  15,  60;  "liut.,"  16;  "Wis.,"  6,  6,  8,  etc. 

»  "Deuter.,"  xxin,  19,20;  "Leviticus,"  xxv,  86, 37;  "Ptolms,"  xiv,  16.— 
In  primitive  legal  systems  interest  is  not  a  rare  thing.  Lending  of  domestic 
«miTni^a  among  the  Ossetes:  the  increase  is  a  natural  sort  of  interest  wMch  is 
restored  with  the  capital:  "Senohus  M6r.  id."  The  Mohametan  law  pro- 
hibited lenduQg  at  interest,  under  whatever  form  it  may  be  discuised  (even  a 
case  of  interest  where  delay  is  granted),  but  the  law  is  evaded  by  means  of 
sale  with  future  delivery  ("salam"):  Dareste,  "Etudes,"  68;  /.  Kohler, 
"Modeme  Rechtsfr.  b.  Islam.  Jur.."  1885. 

«  "Vulgate"  iff.  contra:  "Luke,"  xuc,  and  "Matt.,"  xxv:  parable  of 
the  talents).  Is  this  indeed  the  meaning  of  the  Greek  text:  "^wf^ere 
fiifSiw  drtXwltdmt"  7  Th,  Reinaeh,  "R.  des  £t.  Qrecques"  VI,  62,  1894, 
suggests  that  we  read,  "dbreXrl^brref"  and  translates:  to  lend  without  ex- 
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foundation  of  Christ's  doctrine.^  Once  the  rule  was  established 
and  applied,  an  authority  which  was  ahnost  equal  to  that  of  the 
Scripture  was  found  to  justify  it,  independently  of  every  religious 
motive;  I  refer  to  Aristotle.  This  philosopher  had  maintained  that 
money  was  naturally  sterile:  ''Nurnnius  nununum  non  parit"^ 
This  was  rather  a  poor  sophism,  but  it  is  excused  when  one  reflects 
upon  the  hard  treatment  inflicted  upon  people  who  were  insolvent 
and  the  disturbance  which  the  question  of  debts  gave  rise  to  in  the 
ancient  city.'  In  the  same  spirit,  Plato  and  other  Utopians  ban- 
ished gold  and  silver  from  their  ideal  republics.  But  this  did  not 
prevent  Aristotle  from  drawing  a  very  good  income  from  those 
sterile  coins  with  which  the  generosity  of  the  kings  of  Macedo- 
nia abundantly  provided  him.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  paradox 
became  a  truth;  the  scholastics  were  able  to  take  it  seriously;  in 
fact,  the  majority  of  the  time  gold  and  silver  remained  unpro- 
ductive in  the  hands  of  those  who  amassed  it,  because  they  found 
absolutely  no  investment  for  it.  By  what  right  would  they  have 
demanded  interest  from  borrowers?  If  they  ran  a  risk  of  losing 
their  capital,  this  risk  was  lessened  and  compensated  for  by  the 
severity  of  the  measures  of  execution  against  debtors.  The  eco- 
nomic condition  thus  tallied  with  the  religious  ideas,  in  order 
to  justify  the  prohibition  of  interest.  Humanitarian  arguments 
came  as  a  balance  to  the  arguments  drawn  by  the  theologians 
from  Divine  law  and  natural  law.  Even  in  those  periods  when  the 
Church  was  the  most  powerful,  usury  did  not  cease  to  be  prac- 
tised; the  rate  of  interest  was  then  raised  to  a  ruinous  rate,  be- 
cause the  lender  ran  too  many  dangers  not  to  impose  upon  the 
borrower  the  most  burdensome  stipulations.    St.  Augustine  was 

pecting  anything  in  return;  that  is  to  say,  without  hoinng  that  even  the  capital 
will  be  paid  bade,  or,  in  other  words,  says,  '* Give":  "Luke,"  vi,  34.  Saint 
Basil's  "Homily  against  Usurers  "  thus  interprets  the  passage  from  the  Goroel 
and  explains  it  by  the  idea  that  ''He  who  gives  to  the  poor  lends  to  God. 


1603,  p.  227;  Maffei,  "Impiego  dal  Denaio,"  1744;  Lanodot,  "Inst^'J^  '• 
"Polit.,"  1,  3;  St.  Thomas,  loc,  cU.  Another  scholarly  subtlety:  When 
one  lends  money  and  takes  back  interest  besides  the  capital  it  is  as  thou^  one 
sold  wine  for  a  certain  price  and  had  oneself  pidd  over  and  above  for  the  use 
of  the  wine.  (C/.  lease  of  a  house  for  a  price  based  on  the  uae  one  has  of  it). 
•  Hebraic  Jubilee  ("  Levit.,"  xzv.),  abolition  of  debts  by  8ok>n.  History 
id  the  "nexi"  at  Rome.    In  Gaul,  "oberati":  Ccnor,  "De  BelL  Gal/'  VL 
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angry  at  seeing  the  capitalists  strangle  the  poor  man:  ''truddat 
pauperem  foenore."  How  much  more  true  was  this  phrase  in  the 
Middle  Ages!  The  legislator  thought  it  was  his  duty  to  inter- 
vene/ but  he  overshot  his  mark:  the  more  harsh  he  became,  the 
more  did  the  evil  increase. 

§  386.  The  Same.  —  (B)  Scmction  of  this  Prohibition.  By  tisury 
was  understood  all  interest,  no  matter  how  little  it  might  be.'  It 
is  especially  on  the  occasion  of  the  lending  of  oonunodities  that 
usury  is  committed;  it  appears  there  openly.  But  it  may  also  be 
met  with  in  a  disguised  form  in  other  contracts;  there  is  scarcely 
any  kind  of  contract  where  one  is  not  liable  to  see  this  ''turpa 
lucrum/'  of  which  the  Church  has  a  horror;  for,  ordinarily,  one 
does  not  act  except  with  a  view  to  profit.  The  casuists  sought  to 
proscribe  this  everywhere.  As  a  consequence  of  their  extreme 
views,  the  forbidding  of  usury  was  extended  almost  beyond  belief 
and  becomes,  as  it  were,  the  keystone  of  political  economy  in  the 
Middle  Ages:  sale,  payment,  damage,  partnership,  banking,  bills 
of  exchange,  —  in  so  many  matters  is  it  especially  dealt  with.' 
The  jurists  only  follow  the  theologians  at  a  distance  along  this 
way;  especially  from  the  sixteenth  century  do  they  make  the  pro- 
hibition applicable  only  in  the  limited  field  of  the  loan,  and 
jurisprudence  in  its  last  stages  only  provides  against  excessive 
usury.  At  first  the  prohibition  was  only  applied  in  the  laws  of 
the  Church,^  to  the  ecdedastics;  it  was  less  a  precept  than  a  piece 
of  advice;  it  was  addressed  to  those  who  aspired  to  a  perfect  state 
rather  than  to  the  mass  of  Christians.  But  the  stricter  tendency 
prevailed;  to  lend  for  interest  was  considered  a  mortal  sin,  even 
in  the  case  of  the  laity.*  This  conception  passed  into  secular 
legislation  under  the  Carolingians  (Cap.  789,  c.  5).^    From  this 

^  Cf.,  the  measures  taken  by  Napoleon  I  agdnst  the  Jews  of  Alsaoe,  anti* 
Semitism  in  certain  localities  (Poland.  Galioia). 

*  C/.  Diff.,  tit.,  ''de  usuris  et  fructibuB"  ''Capii,"  1, 119  (Aruiffise):  ''usura 
estubiamimuarequiriturquamdatur'';  DuCan^, see'' Usurarii."  The  Ger- 
man terai:  "Zins'^  C'oeDsus"),  meaning  rent. 

*  Cf.  Endemann,  &p.  cU.;  AshkVf  I,  164  (theory  of  St.  Thomas  as  to  the 
fair  price).  Taxes  on  bruMl  and  other  produce:  Qui  Pape,  *'De  Contr. 
imcitas  q.  usurarii,"  in  "Tract,  ill.  J.  C./^VII,  72;  Loyaet,  715;  Bimadna, 
"De  Contr.,"  1621;  Polier,  "Juste  Prix,"  Thesis,  1903. 

<  Brwu,  "Cone";  "Tours,"  1, 13  (II,  142);  ^' Origans,"  III,  27  (III,  200). 
Cf,  the  rule  that  the  cleric  should  not  carry  on  any  commerce. 

■  Decretal  of  St.  Leo,  in  Qratian,  II,  14.  4,  7  (in  444);  Decree  of  Gratian, 
2d  p.,  cause  14,  q.  3  €t  9eq.:  Dig.  X,  5, 19,  '^de  uauris  "  (following  the  title  "  de 
furtis");  Counol  of  Fienna,  1311  C^Qem.,"  5,  5, 1);  HosHerma,  fo.  672;  O. 
Dtarandf  etc. 

*  "Omnlno  omnibus  interdictum  est  ad  usuram  aliguid  dare."  The  Cajiit- 
ulaiy  invokes  the  Decretal  of  Pope  Leo,  the  canons  of^the  apostles  and  Serip- 
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time  on  it  was  sanctioned  by  a  large  number  of  laws/  and  it 
increased  in  the  majority  of  the  Customs.'  Tlie  legal  effect  of 
the  prohibition  of  lending  for  interest  was  civil  or  penaL  1st 
From  the  doil  point  of  view,  the  contract  was  absolutely  void;  the 
lender  could  not  claim  the  interest  whidi  had  been  a^eed  iqwn; 
the  borrower  who  had  pud  this  interest  was  authcxrized  to  have  it 
restored  to  him.'  2d.  From  the  penal  point  of  vieWf  the  lenderwas 
exposed  to  canonic  penalties,  loss  of  their  positicm  in  the  case 
of  clericals,  excommunication  in  the  case  of  the  laity.^  The 
Customs  confiscated  the  body  and  the  possessions  of  the  usurer 
for  the  benefit  of  the  lord;  ^  the  Ordinances  prescribed  various  pen- 
alties against  them;  thus  the  Ordinance  of  Blois,  1579,  Art  202, 
inflicted  upon  them  for  the  first  time  the  public  penance  and 
pecuniary  fines,  one-quarter  of  which  was  paid  to  the  informer;  in 
case  of  repetition,  confiscation  of  body  and  possessions  (the  galleys 
or  perpetual  banishment).  But  in  reality  these  penalties  affected 
only  excessive  usury;  the  public  Ministry  did  not  especially  pi^ 
ecute  moderate  usury,  although  the  text  of  the  Ordinances  was 
general.^  The  result  of  what  we  have  just  said  is  that  the  right  to 
judge  usurers  belonged  at  the  same  time  to  the  Courts  of  the 
Church  ^  and  to  the  secular  tribunals.  In  the  end  the  latter  at- 
tained an  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  this  matter,  as  in  many  others 
(sixteenth  century) ;  they  were  not  lacking  in  reasons  for  its  justi- 
fication for  example,  such  reasons  as  these,  —  that  lending  g^^ 

ture.  C/.  in  the  BoreUua  ed.,  Index,  see  "Uaura,"  "Foenua":  "L.  Edwaidi 
Conf.,"  37;  "Const.  Sic./'  I,  6.  Italian  statutes  in  PertOe,  IV,  594;  "Siete 
Part.."  6,  1. 

1  ^'Conf.  des  Ord.  de Gadnoa^"  IV,  7:  1254,  1311,  e(».,  1579,1629,  etc; 
laambert,  Table,  see  "Usure,"  "^Int^rfit,"  "Prtt";  see  Ouyot;  UHommeau, 
336;  Argou,  IV,  18. 

*  "T.  A.  C,  Nomi.,"  49;  ^'Summa,"  19;  Beawnanoir,  68;  GZam^,  X,  3: 
Bautaric,  II.  11;  ''Gr.  Ck>ut.,"  573;  "Et.  deSt.  Louia,"  1, 91:  Gtraiid,  "fiBsai/^ 
II,  15. 19,  23,  37,  226;  "Schwabensp.,"  I,  165;  "Ac.  1^.  Touloufle.''  XI,  51] 
XII,  400.  —  All  the  more  was  compound  interest  condemned.  Difficulties  of 
proof:  "Toulouse,"  112. 

*  ''  Quid  "  if  there  has  been  an  oath?  Dig.  X,  5, 19, 13.  "  Fides  pUriU?'' 
''Montpellier,"  68  (to  keep  the  oath).  Cf.  Pathier,  112;  Serm,  111  15.- 
The  Parliament  of  Toulouse  did  not  allow  interest  whioh  had  been  vchmr 
iarUyjMAd  to  be  reclaimed. 

*  With  exoonmiunioation  are  connected  a  refusal  of  relijnous  buruJ^  the 
cancelling  of  the  will,  and  the  disability  to  be  a  witness:  DuCanoe,  see  "IJbiu^ 
arii/'  "Reg.  de  I'Offic.  de  Cerisy,"  no,9et  sea.;  Denlanaue,  "Infftmdi/' P-  l^l 
"Olim,"  Index,  see   "Usur." 

*  Anglo-Norman  law:  dead,  he  belonged  to  the  king,  and  living,  to  the 
Church:  "SummaNorm.,"  19;  "RegiamMai.,"2,54, 1;  "I>iak>g.deSo«ce.," 
II,  10. 

*  (y,,  however,  the  Ordinance  of  Jan.  13, 1811;  Flewy.  "Inai.,"  1, 445. 
'  Beaumawrir,  58,  56;  <'£t.  de  St.  Louis/'  I,  256. 
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rise  to  a  personal  action,  oir  that  usoiy  fell  under  the  prohibition 
of  the  Ordinances. 

§387.  The  Same.  — (C)  Reaetim.    Ndther  the  Church  nor 

royalty  put  an  end  to  lending  at  interest;  it  was  too  essential  a 

factor  in  economic  order  not  to  be  justifiable  in  spite  of  the 

proscriptions.^   Step  by  step,  it  regained  the  ground  which  it  had 

lost.    People  did  not  do  any  more  lending,  but  they  associated 

themsdves  together,  one  furnished  the  mon^  and  the  other  his 

labor,  and  the  benefits  were  divided;  agenqr,  the  assignment  of 

real  estate  for  payment  of  a  debt,  sale  with  the  power  of  redemp» 

tion,  exchange,  and  the  establishment  of  r^its  p^ormed  the  f  imo 

tion  of  lending.   The  latter  was  tolerated  on  the  part  of  the  Jews, 

to  whom  their  religion  did  not  forbid  it;  in  lending,  the  Jews  did 

not  contemi^te  doing  a  charitable  act  or  a  kindness;  th^  were 

speculating,  and,  as  they  occupied  no  regular  place  in  the  social 

organization  of  the  ^fiddle  Ages,  trading  in  money  became  for 

them  a  profession  and,  as  it  were,  the  trade  of  an  outcast.^   They 

bad  the  monopoly  of  this  until  it  became  divided  between  them  and 

the  Lombards  and  the  inhabitants  of  Caor;'  the  State  thus  granted 

to  them  for  a  money  price  that  which  made  it  violate  a  law  of  the 

Church,  but  it  superintended  them,  which  to  a  certain  ertoit 

eased  its  consdence.   The  progress  of  business  and  the  advantages 

which  arose  therefrom  caused  the  mistake  made  by  Aristotle  to 

be  understood;  money  became  fruitful  and  multiplied;  at  the  time 

of  fairs  in  certain  towns  interest  was  allowed;  ^  maritime  loans,^ 

^  So  much  80  that  the  monasteriw  filled  the  part  of  eetablishmentg  of  eredit. 
We  know  tiie  operations  carried  on  by  the  Temi^arB.  As  to  monasteriei 
m  Nonnaody,  from  the  eleventh  to  the  tnirteenth  oenturyi  qf .  thesis  by  G^raes* 
<Aa2, 1901.  in  very  old  times  the  temples  were  the  bankers  of  the  State. 
.  *  A  system  of  expulsion  and  oalling  back  followed  by  confiscation  prao- 
tifled  by  the  old  monarchy  against  the  Jews,  in  such  a  way  that  the  king 
benefited  by  their  plunder  while  at  the  same  time  appearing  to  satisfy  popular 
wntiment.  As  to  the  legislation  in  matters  of  usurv,  qf.  lumbert^  see  "  Juifs," 
"Int^rdts,''  etc.  A  very  high  rate  of  interest  is  tolerated:  for  example,  more 
tban  43  per  oent  (1311).  —  C/.  Dig.  X,  5,  19,  18:  Council  of  Lateran,  1215: 
^fyimann,  II,  383.— Italy:  Per«to,  IV,  602.  — Bohemia:  "Ord."  1497;  Q. 
^MTond,  "Spec.,"  IV.  4;  Gfetiud,  II,  29,  etc. 

*  "Ord."^1260,  1311,  etc.;  I  Lambert,  see  Table.  AMev,  I,  257,  cites  a 
statute  of  1235:  a  loan  nominally  for  three  months,  after  which  comptnmUory 
mterest  will  be  due  "ex  mora." 

^  Fain  in  Champasme,  1311;  in  Lyoms,  1419.  Towns  of  Montpellier, 
AUii|L^^  Saint^hner,  Banois.  —  Coniro,  Dig.  X,  5,  19,  19;  FaaHn, 

•  Contrary  to  the  "Deer.  Navigsiiti'*  (Dip.  X.  6, 19,  19)  which  prohibits 
bottomry  loans.  Tremendous  risk  incurred  by  the  lender,  enormous  profits 
m  favor  of  the  borrower:  Pafhier,  "Tr.  du  Prit  &  la  Or.  Aventure";  Casmm 
ond  Dupm,  pp.  224,  439  (bibl.);  AMey,  II,  492. 
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and  sometimes  even  oommeidal  loans,^  escaped  the  general  pro- 
hibition. In  these  exceptional  cases,'  whether  persons  or  localities 
were  concerned,  the  rate  of  interest  was  ordinarily  limited  by  the 
legislatm^e.'  A  mass  of  expedients  was  devised  to  evade  the 
prohibition  in  the  instances  where  it  still  survived;  ^  some  woe 
rejected  by  the  theologians  and  the  jurists/  and  others  w^ 
openly  practised  and  recognized  as  lawful^  by  the  Church  and  the 
State:  thus  the  ''rente"  for  example,  llie  theory  of  compenr 
sating  interest  (due  in  the  case  of  "  damnum  emergens  "}>  ^<^ 
was  held  to  be  lawful  froni  the  fourteenth  century/  in  contrast 
with  lucrative  interest  (due  in  the  case  of  "lucrum  cessans'Oi^l^di 
was  unlawful,  made  a  large  breach  in  the  principle.  It  was  not 
diflScult  to  find  cases  where  interest  was  only  an  equitable  com- 
pensation for  the  disadvantage  suffered  by  the  lender  in  giving 

*  ScacdOf  "De  Gommerciis"  (end  of  sixteenth  centuiy),  1648;  Aim, 
HI,  30:  Provence,  Dauphin^,  B^ajn.  Franche-Comt^,  Alsace;  Henrys,  I,  i 
q.  110;  Serrn,  ''InstV'  HI,  15  (obligations  between  merchants).  But  q. 
Pothier,  68/'  Tr.  de  la  Pratiq.  des  Billets  et  du  Prdt.  d'Argent  entre  N^gooants," 
1684;  '^Tr.  des  Prtta  de  Commerce,"  1738. 

*  Other  exceptional  cases  sometimes  admitted.  sometimeB  disputed,  by 
jurisprudence  and  doctrine:  for  example,  funds  of  tne  waid,  marriage  portioDi 
etc.:  Civil  Code,  2001, 1372-1375;  Ferriire,  see  "Deniers  pupilhdres";  Mace- 
donian "Senatusoonsulttun,"  supra, 

*  Cf.  Pertfle,  IV,  604  (texts). 

*  (fepoUa,  **  De  Simulatione  Contractuum,"  fifteenth  century.  Tliese  tricks 
of  the  new  law  in  order  to  break  through  and  overpower,  thsjuks  to  the  art 
of  the  casuists,  the  scruples  of  timid  consdenoes  as  well  as  the  provinces  ci 
tUe  laws,  are  the  despedr  of  the  Jansenists:  Pascal,  ''Provinciales,"  I,  8.  C/. 
the  old  teacheni  (MaUkart,  etc.). 

*  Such  are  the  "usurious"  C'mohatra")  contract  condemned  by  InnooeDt 
XI  and  the  triple  contract  condemned  by  Sixtus  V.  1586.  The  utwrioui 
eontrad  was  the  buying  on  credit  of  merchandise  which  one  immediately 
resells  at  a  loss  to  the  vendor  himself;  one  receives  the  price  of  the  resale, 
for  example,  9000  francs,  and  one  pays  Imck  the  purchase  price, — (or  example 
10,000  francs;  the  difference  between  them  represents  the  interest:  Pot^t 
"Vente,"  38.  — The  triple  eorUrad  C'trinus  contractus")  was:  (a)  in  the 
ease  of  an  association;  I  furnish  100.000  francs  to  a  trader,  who  will  P^ 
me  20  per  cent  of  the  profit  that  he  wiU  make;  (b)  insurance;  out  of  m^  share 
of  these  profits  I  promise  him  10  per  cent  by  way  of  insurance  premium,  m 
order  that  he  shaU  bind  himself  to  pay  me  back  the  capital  under  any  circom- 
stanees;  (c)  in  case  of  a  sale;  as  it  is  not  certain  that  there  will  be  an^  profits, 
I  seU  mm  back  5-  per  cent  of  them,  which  represents  my  uncertam  propyl 
and  he  pledges  himself  to  give  me  a  lesser  share  of  the  profits,  5  per  cent,  which 
he  insures  me.  This  is  the  same  as  though  I  had  lent  at  the  rate  of  5per  cent. 
Practised  between  three  different  p^vons  the  triple  contract  is  lawful:  Pa^^f 
''Soci^t^,"  no.  22;  Ashley,  II,  518.— On  the  ''mort-gage"  0>rac1ased  hy 
the  abbeys  ((jellone.  Redon)  as  well  as  by  individuals),  </.  pott. 

*  The  result  of  this  is  treatises  like  that  of  Broederssn,  **De  Usuris  fiotn 
et  ilHcitis,"  1743;  Camus  dTHouhuve,  "Tr.  des  Intdrdts,"  1774  (that  is  to  say. 
lawful  interest). 

'  On  the  theory  of  the  "  Id  Quod  Interest,"  see  the  canonists  and  the  treatise 
by  Dwnoulin;  </.  Nani,  "Arch.  Giur.,"  XVI,  207;  Bndmnann,  II,  248,  317; 
"L.  Wis.,"  7,  6,  8;  2,  6,  7. 
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up  the  possession  of  his  money  (for  example,  delay  by  the  debtor) ; ' 
and  as  the  number  of  secure  investments  had  become  greatly  in*» 
creased,  it  became  a  truth  when  one  said  that  the  lender  suffered 
a  damage  rather  than  lacked  a  profit.'  Speculators  invented  new 
fonns  of  credit  outside  of  the  traditional  limits,  which  escaped 
the  now  antiquated  legislation,'  by  reason  of  the  time  of  their 
birth.  The  exceptions  overthrew  the  rule.^  In  the  eighteenth 
century  philosophers  and  theologians'  were  still  disputing;  but 
the  cause  of  the  lawfulness  of  lending  at  interest  was  won.^  The 
Revolution  met  with  no  resistance  when  it  decreed  the  new  prin« 
dple  on  the  2d  of  October,  1780.  It  was  not  suggested  that  they 
establish  the  absolute  freedom  of  lending  at  interest,  but  that  they 
fix  by  law  a  maximum  rate  which  lenders  could  not  exceed,  and 
this  was  in  the  interest  of  the  foolish  and  the  necessitous  whom 
the  State  ou^t  to  protect  just  as  it  does  minors  or  the  feeble- 
minded. But  this  law  was  not  enacted  during  the  Revolution,^  a 
fact  which  had  this  result  without  its  being  intended,  that  is,  the 
rate  of  interest  was  unlimited  until  1807.  At  this  date  the  Law  of 
the  3d  of  September  fixed  a  maximum  (which  it  took  from  the 
legislation  of  the  Old  R^^ne  with  relation  to ''  rentes  "), — five  per 
cent,  that  is  to  say,  one  denier  in  twenty  according  to  the  old 

->  Pawn  Ibops  C'Monts-de-pi^t^,*'  "MonteB-Ghiisti")  were  meant  by'thdr 
foundera  to  be  establishxnento  of  free  credit  for  the  poor:  tfaey  deducted  a 
moderate  interest  so  as  to  cover  their  general  expenses.  The  oldest  of  them 
is  perhaps  that  of  Orvieto.  1403  (foUowmg  the  teachings  of  Fr.  Bartolomeo  da 
Colle).  Details  and  bibl.  in  PertOe,  lY,  608;  Endemann,  II,  374;  Ashley. 
II,  530;  HolUapfdf  "Anfftnge  d.  Montes  pietatis,"  1903. 

*  Theory  of  F,  de  Castro  (proof  of  tte  ^'lucrum").  Theory  of  the  risk  in- 
coned  by  capitieJ:  Ehdemann,  II.  322. 

*V6UairB,  "Diet,  phil./'  see  ^*lntMta":  the  Soibonne  has  decided  that 
lending  at  interest  is  a  mortal  sin.  There  is  not  one  of  these  reasoners  who  does 
not  put  his  money  out  at  interest,  when  he  can,  at  5  or  6  per  cent,  by  buying 
on  the  exchange  bonds  on  farms,  shares  in  the  Lidia  Company,  ana  Canadian 
bonds:  rf.PMier^  94;  PertOe,  IV,  610. 

*  There  were  still  so  many  adherents  to  this  rule  that  it  was  not  necessary 
to  se^  an  excuse  for  allowins  lending  at  interest  in  the  idea  of  a  fiscal  monop- 
oly or  a  rig^t  to  have  oneself  paid  TCfiampeauXf  loc.  cU.),  This  is  the  reason 
why  this  rule  was  upheld  during  tne  monarchic  period.  The  Memorial  of 
I'umi,  which  was  the  decisive  manifesto  on  this  question,  only  goes  back  to 

*  Fh>m  the  sixteenth  century  on:  Dummdin^  ''Tr.  Usur./'  Calvin,  in  a 
letter  to  (Ecolampade,  maintained  that  the  Scnptures  only  condemn  exoee- 
8ive  usury,  which  oppresses  the  poor,  and  not  interest  demanded  from  the 
^eahhy  man  who  ruuised  great  profits  by  means  of  the  money  that  had  been 
tait  him.  Following  them:  Saumaise,  1637;  Montesquieu,  'VEsp.  des  Lois/' 
22,  19;  VoUaire,  see  "Diet.  Phil.";  Turgot,  1767;  Beniham,  1787.  The  Re- 
lonnation  did  not  affect  this  evolution;  Luther  and  Zwingle  ocmdemned 
lending  at  interest.    Cf.,  however,  AeMeu,  11,  540,  645  (England). 

*  Law  of  the  5th  Thenn.,  year  IV;  Civil  Code,  1907. 
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system  of  oomputation.^  The  attitude  of  the  Chuidi  m  the  face 
of  this  lq;ialation  has  been  rather  embarrassing;  it  has  refused  to 
declare  that  interest  was  lawful  in  itself;  but  it  has  lecommended 
that  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  should  not  concern  themsdves 
with  lenders  who  acted  in  conformity  with  the  laws,  "Quousque 
S*  Sedes  definitivam  sententiam  emiserit/'  We  are  still  waiting 
for  this  pronouncement.* 

§  388.  Estal>lishment  of  Bentik  —  (A)  Origin.  According  to 
the  current  opinion,  rents '  were  devised  with  the  object  of  evad- 
ing the  prohibition  of  lending  at  interest.  This  is  not  ao  at  all; 
they  have  an  entirdy  different  origin;  the  only  thing  whidi  is 
true  is  that  they  did  serve  to  attain  this  object  after  having  been 
turned  aside  from  their  original  object  Th^  began  by  being  a 
means  of  developing  lands  and  not  at  all  as  a  transaction  of  credit 
Lands  were  granted  iduirged  with  rent  or  a  portion  iA  the  products. 
Quit-rent  and  rent  are  synonymous  in  the  old  language.  But  the 
rent  was  distinguished  from  the  quit-rent  by  losing  all  of  its 
feudal  character;  it  was  termed  merely  rent  by  contrast  with  the 
seigniorial  rent  or  quit-rent;  it  was  applied  at  the  decline  of 
feudalism  to  those  possessions  which  had  preserved  the  stamp  of 
feudalism  the  least  of  all,  —  for  ezample»  to  houses  in  towns;^  it 
represented  in  the  case  of  feudal  possessions  the  part  of  the  in- 
come which  corresponded  to  improvements,  to  the  superior  value, 
and  was  superimposed  upon  the  quit-rent,  which  represented  the 
income  of  the  land  itself.  Thus  it  acquired  an  independent  exist- 
ence.   Modeled  in  the  beginning  upon  the  juridical  type  of  quit- 

>  Switzerland:  after  the  sixteenth  oentuiy,  a  limited  freedom:  Ha^,  IVt 
868.    Police  Ordinances  in  Germany,  1577,  1600  and  1654. 

'  The  modem  canonists  admit  that  there  are  extrinsic  cireomstanoeB  or 
rights  that  can  make  interest  lawful:  Ist.  The  lender  sustains  some  damage 
("damnum  emergens").  2d.  He  deprives  himself  of  some  ptoSii  ("lucnm 
cessans"),  at  least  if  the  profit  is  morally  certain;  what  if  it  is  probable* 
P.  deCMtro  ''Cons.,"  11,55, 3.  3d.  If  the  capital  invested  ruiM  risks  C'pericu- 
lum  sortis"),  the  interest  rqiresents  an  insurance  premium;  if  it  is  a  outt^ 
of  exceptional  risks,  —  for  example,  by  reason  of  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  debtor's  fortime  happens  to  oe.  4th.  "Titulus  le^s  civilis/'  the  law  au- 
thorises it;  this  is  a  ri^t  wMch  it  is  difficult  to  juirtify  (general  istereetr 
Does  this  assume  the  existence  of  the  other  rights?) :  AafueyfJlf  535. 


Oodefroy,  see  ''Arri^rage";  RoQueau^  ibid.  However,  the  rent  is  contrasted 
with  the  arrears;  it  then  becomes  lawfid  to  demand  the  arreara  (to  yidd  * 
rent,  to  draw  one's  rent):  Pothter^  ''Personnes,"  no.  260. 

^  Lords'  rent  on  houses:  Beaumanoir,  24,  19.  20:  ''Gr.  Gout.,"  315  fi  m-t 
833.  Rent  on  the  revenues  of  the  State,  upon  the  Hotel  de  ViUe,  loM  517: 
Larroqu/^Timbaud,  39  ef  teq. 
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rent,  of  which  it  was  merely  a  variant,  it  departed  more  and  more 
from  its  original  form,  and  approached  the  type  of  a  loan  at 
interest. 

•  

§  389.  The  Same.  —  (B)  RerU^harge}  It  will  be  sufficient  for 
us  to  recall  the  fact  that  by  this  is  understood  a  rent  established 
by  means  of  the  alienation  of  an  estate.  The  grantor  retains 
over  the  land  a  real  right,^  which  is  immovable  and  cannot 
be  repurchased; '  the  grantee  becomes  the  owner,  subject  to  this 
charge/  with  power  to  escape  therefrom  by  giving  up  the  land, 

^  PaOiier,  "Tr.  du  Bail  k  Rente/'  IV,  ed.  Bug,;  Fdix  and  Henrum,  ''Tr.  des 
Rentes  fon&,"  1829.  —  English  law:  rwi  aemce  aa  oontraated  witn  the  rwl 
charge  and  the  rent  eeck  C'redditus  sicua")  which  PoUock  and  Maitland 
designate  by  a  generic  name:  nonrtenurial  rent  (II,  128).  Cf.  Rent  of  a  room: 
Bradon.  fo.  2036. 

<  Indivisibility  of  the  quit-rent  and  of  constituted  rents  or  rent  on  land: 
Demares,  276;  '^Cout.  Not.,"  165;  "Gr.  Ck>ut.,"  p.  354;  "L.  d.  Dr.,"  780. 

*  Except  there  be  an  agreement  to  the  contrary,  whereaa  constituted  rents, 
at  least  in  the  later  stages  of  the  law^  are  essentially  capable  of  being  bought 
back.  To  buy  back  a  rent  on  land  is  to  dispossess  the  creditor.  However, 
the  papal  bulls  have  sometimes  authorised  tnis  buying  back,  and  the  royal 
ordinances  have  also  allowed  it  as  an  exception  for  reasons  of  public  utihty 
which  we  shall  set  forth,  but  also  because  the  bu3ring  back  often  appeived  as 
nothing  more  than  the  reimbursement  of  a  claim,  —  even  when  it  was  a  matter 
of  a  rent  on  land.  The  Ordinance  of  1441.  Art.  18,  declares  that  the  rents  on 
houses  in  Paris  can  be  bought  back  at  tne  rate  of  8}  per  cent,  because  the 
owners  of  houses  charged  with  excessive  rents  allow  them  to  go  to  ruin.  The 
Edict  of  M^,  1553  (oSier  towns);  "Paris,  N.  C."  12  "Orleans,"  270:  GUuem, 
VII,  323.  It  is  upon  this  occasion  that  the  Declaration  of  May,  160d^  intend- 
ing to  allow  the  debtor  to  take  advantage  of  the  lowering  of  the  rate  of  interest 
on  rents, — that  had  passed  from  one-twelfth  of  the  capital  or  8}  per  cent, 
in  1576,  to  one-sixteenth  of  the  capital,  or  6^  per  cent,  in  1601.  —  decided 
that  the  debtor  oouki  on  his  own  authority  subrogate  to  the  rights  of  his 
creditor  the  lender  from  whom  he  borrowed  the  necessary  siun  for  the  buying 
back;  the  creditor  who  had  his  monev  invested  at  more  than  8  per  cent  would 
not  have  oonsented.  because  he  could  not  invest  it  at  more  than  Q\i  per  cent, 
and  the  lender  would  require  guarantees:  Regulating  Order  of  the  Parliament 
of  Paris,  July  6, 1690;  Pothier,  no.  23.  Olasean.  VII,  325,  cites  the  Ordinances 
<tf  Apr.,  1393.  Oct.,  1409,  July,  1410,  1443,  May  27,  1424,  Ji^  31,  1428. 
JaanAerL  Table,  see  "Rentes";  Ashley ,  II,  475  (buying  back  in  Germany). 

*  In  default  of  payment  of  the  quit-rent  or  the  rent,  the  old  procedure  ac- 
cords with  the  primitive  ooncep^n  of  our  institution;  the  creditor  has  the 
rights  of  an  owner,  whereas  in  the  case  of  constituted  rents,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  Dumaulinf  he  descends  to  the  rank  of  an  ordinary  creditor.  Cf. 
pott,  "Execution."  —  Distraint  or  seizure  of  the  possessions  that  furnished 
the  nouse.  and.  consequently,  an  obligation  to  furnish  it  ("Cout.  Not.,"  3,  36, 
81,  187;  "Pari,  aux  Bourg.,"  p.  137);  execution  on  the  standing  crops  upon 
land.  Fine,  except  in  the  city  and  outskirts  of  Paris.  If  the  house  is  empty 
and  abandoned  or  in  ruins,  the  seisure  is  publicly  announced:  "Cout.  Not.," 
169, 179, 31.  etc.;  "Gr.  Cout.,"  pp.316, 277, 199, 644««seg.;  "Const,  du  ChAt.," 
62  ef  aeg.;  "Paris,  N.  C."  86:  right  to  three  veais  of  arrears  for  the  quit*rent 
(the  same  for  rents, ''  Ord."  of  1563 ;  Loyeel,  524) ;  163 :  in  the  case  of  rents  only 
three-fourths  oan  be  pledged,  for  the  old  delay  of  a  year  and  a  day  here  main- 
tained makes  one  lose  the  right  of  seisure.  DiflBcultiee  in  the  frequent  cases 
when  there  are  several  successive  quit-rents  or  rents:  Beaumanoirf  24,  20; 
"Gr.  Cout.,"  315  et  seq,:  "Cout.  Not. "  117,  151;  "A.  C,  Anjou,'*  II,  419; 
Buche,  "N.  R.  H.,"  1884,  76.  —  English  law:  the  rent  Mck,  a  variety  of  the 
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for  he  has  only  held  '^propter  rem";^  conversely,  after-pur- 
chasers by  private  right  were  subjected,  as  were  universal  heirs, 
to  the  payment  of  the  rent;  the  real  right  of  the  holder  of  the  rent 
could,  in  fact,  be  set  up  against  every  person  who  occupied  the  land 
The  upholding  of  r^it-chai^es  with  these  consequences  was  in- 
compatible with  the  system  of  the  liberation  of  lands  which  was 
inaugurated  by  the  Revolution;  generalizing  a  provision  that 
royalty  must  have  been  given  its  land  as  an  exception  (rents  over 
houses  in  Paris  and  other  towns),  the  Law  of  August  11,  1789, 
declared  that  they  were,  capable  of  being  repurchased.'  To-day 
the  seller  of  a  piece  of  land  in  consideration  of  a  rent  has  only  a 
personal  right,'  which  is  a  movable  and  can  be  repurchased;  to 
make  up  for  this,  the  purchaser  who  is  held  personally  liable  has 
been  deprived  of  the  power  of  giving  up  the  land.  Civil  Code,  530. 
§  390.  The  Same.  —  (C)  Constituted  rents.  Instead  of  land, 
one  person  may  grant  to  another  a  sum  of  money,  a  capital,  charged 
with  the  payment  back  to  him  of  a  perpetual  or  life  rent;  the  rent 
which  is  thus  established  is  called  constiitUed  perpetually  or  for  life. 
This  operation  is  only  a  variation  of  lending  at  interest;  it  differs 
in  that  the  capital  cannot  be  demanded  back;  it  depends  upon  the 
debtor  to  pay  it  back,  but  he  can  choose  his  own  time;  the  creditor 
cannot  compel  him  to  free  himself;  if  he  needs  his  capital  he  has  no 
other  resource  excepting  to  transfer  his  rent  for  a  money  coDside^ 
ation  to  a  third  party,  assuming  that  there  should  be  third  parties 
disposed  to  buy  it.  At  first  blush  it  seems  as  though  there  were 
no  reason  for  not  treating  this  act  just  like  the  ordinary  case  of 
lending  at  interest,  because  the  differences  which  we  have  just  set 
forth  had  nothing  essential  in  them.  But  hypothetical  forms  are 
met  with  where  the  constituted  rent  would  merge  with  the  rent- 
charge,  and  the  latter  because  of  its  origin  was  radically  differ- 
ent from  lending  at  interest.^  Hence  these  hypothetical  cases, 
being  favorable,  and  the  only  ones  which  were  known  m  the  old 

constituted  rent,  does  not  allow  aeisure  to  be  made  use  of  (BracUm,  fo.  203  b); 
the  rent  charge  does  allow  it. 

^  Excepting  if  there  be  an  agreement  to  the  contrary  (a  clause  to  funusjj 
and  to  plead):  "Cout.  Not.,"»5,96.  97, 171.  70;  JOewnorea,  183;  "Gr.Cout| 
317.    The  giving  up  consisted  in  the  abandonment  at  law  of  the  owneraup 
(and  not  only  of  the  possession);  the  acquirer  himself  was  allowed  to  do  this: 
Layeel,  520-366;  Fleury,  "Inst.,"  XL  60. 

«  Cf.  Law  of  May  14, 1790,  7;  of  Dec.  18, 1790,  2;  of  Oct.  16, 1791;  "Code 
Civil  mterm6d.,"  Table,  see  "Rentes";  Sagnac,  107, 147,  336  «e  m?. 

*  In  addition,  it  is  true,  to  a  privilege  and  an  action  for  cancellation.   . 

^  The  lessor  of  a  copvhold  could  receive  and  did  receive  most  of  tbe  tune 
a  portion  of  the  issues  of  the  land  granted. 
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times,  they  indttced  the  canonists  to  declare  the  constituted  rent 
lawful.^  There  is  very  little  difference,  for  example,  between  the 
case  where  one  sells  a  piece  of  land  charged  with  a  rent  and  the 
case  where  one  buys  this  piece  of  land  in  consideration  of  a  price 
paid  to  the  vendor,  after  which  the  land  is  restored  to  him  charged 
with  a  rent.  The  canonists,  looking  at  it  from  this  point  of  view, 
could  hardly  make  any  distinction  between  rent-dbarges  and  con- 
stituted rents:  the  former  were  reserved  at  the  moment  of  the 
grant,  **  oensus  r«i«rfativui  **;  the  latter  were  created  or  charged 
on  land  which  belonged  to  the  debtor;  ''  census  constittttivus,'' 
"eonsignativus*';  in  both  cases  the  creditor  had  a  real  immovable 
right  In  order  to  make  the  analogy  complete,  the  canon  law  re- 
quired that  the  transaction  should  affect  a ''  res ''  which  produced 
profits.'  As  the  two  transactions  which  we  have  just  been  speaking 
of  were  not  always  so  closely  allied  as  we  have  assumed,  the  canon- 
ists, in  order  to  avoid  stigmatizing  the  constituted  rent  as  usury, 
dedassified  it,  so  to  speak,  and  made  of  it  a  sale.  According  to 
them,  the  debtor  sold  the  right  to  collect  the  income;  the  creditor 
bought  this  right  and  paid  for  it  out  of  his  capital.'  Thus  the 
rent  appeared  like  a  legal  being  distinct  from  the  income  and 
producing  returns  in  the  same  way  as  a  piece  of  land,  '' lasting 
forever."  When  the  debtor  paid  back  the  capital  which  he  had 
received,  it  was  said  that  he  "repurchased''  the  rent.^  Finally, 
by  means  of  this  artificial  analysis  they  succeeded  in  ^ving  the 
reason  for  the  fact  that  the  capital  could  not  be  demanded;  to 
demand  the  capital  would  have  been  to  compel  a  vendor  to  buy 
back  the  object  which  he  had  sold.  There  is  no  need  to  observe 
that  the  fact  of  not  being  able  to  demand  the  capital  was  due  to 
entirely  different  reasons;  it  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  original 
relationship  which  existed  between  the  constituted  rent  and  the 

>  Innocent IV  (1243), GoiimientaiyonDeoretate''adc. in eivit..t.deu8ura 
dtscuanon  untU  the  BidJs  "Re^^naxn,"  of  Martin  V,  1200.  and  of  Caliztus  III, 
li55  ("Extravag.,"  8,  5,  under  the  title  '*de  emtaone").    Cf.  also  the  Bull 
of  Ku8  V,  1668, 

*  The  arrears  of  the  rent  had  to  he  in  proportion  to  the  revenue  of  the  land 
or  the  house  charged  with  their  pajrment;  if  the  latter  diminished  in  value 
or  became  of  no  value  at  all,  the  rent  did  the  same. 

'  A  theory  already  pointed  out  in  the  Compendiums  of  the  sixteenth 
oentury. 

*  According  to  PcMer^  the  buying;  back  is  a  right  of  the  debtor's  that  can- 
not be  lost  by  description,  and  which  cannot  be  affected  by  any  clauses  in 
the  contract.  However,  it  is  not  allowed  in  cases  of  a  life  rent.  And  no 
doubt  in  the  old  canonic  doctrine  the  perpetual  rent,  which  was  likened  to 
the  rent  on  land,  could  not  be  bought  back  excepting  if  there  had  been  a 
q>ecial  agreement  to  that  effect:  Loyulj  511  and  the  note  (Bull  of  1568).  Cf. 
i«^,  n»  473;  PosffUMr,  "Inst./'  p.  559. 
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rent-charge;  grants  charged  with  a  quitr-rent  or  a  rent  west  per- 
petual and  irrevocable  as  a  consequence  of  the  sodai  and  economic 
conditions  oi  the  later  Middle  Ages.^ 

Constituted  rents  offered  approximately  the  same  advantages 
that  lending  at  interest  did;  the  forbidding  of  the  latter  made  the 
former  more  numerous.  And  when  they  had  once  come  into  cur- 
rent practice,  debtors  were  no  longer  seen  to  ^ve  as  a  guarantee 
of  the  payment  oi  the  rent  a  charge  on  a  stipulated  |Hece  of 
land,  but  a  general  obligation  ov^  all  other  possessions.  The 
analogy  with  the  rent-charge  thus  ceased  to  exist.  It  was  asked 
whether  the  law  ought  to  sanction  a  security,  or  even  a  per- 
sonal obligation  of  the  debtor,  which  at  a  given  time  also  aUowed 
one  to  proceed  against  all  his  possessions,  even  when  there  was 
no  mortgage.  Dumoulin  became  a  partisan  of  the  validity  of 
personal  ranta,^  which  were  unknown  in  the  old  law;  and  his  oixn- 
ion,  whidi  was  advanced  in  1545,  was  sanctioned  some  years  later 
by  an  order  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris  of  the  10th  of  May,  1557.' 
He  found  a  powerful  argument  in  the  analysis  of  the  i&it  whidi 
was  put  forth  by  the  theologians;  the  charge  affecting  a  speci- 
fied piece  of  land  only  seemed  like  a  guarantee  of  payment;  if  it 
were  lacking,  the  transaction  still  exbted;  thus  it  was  nothing 

^  Goxmequenoee:  (a)  The  rents  were  divided  up  according  to  the  Uw  of 
the  locality  where  the  immovable  was  situated,  and  not  according  to  that  of 
the  domicile  of  the  d^tor.  (6)  They  were  indivisible^  just  like  the  miit-reot, 
and  the  adjudication  of  the  umd  by  decree  did  not  clear  them  off  as  though  it 


of  the  capital  required  for  the  payment  of  the  rent;  the  creditor  thus  acquired 
a  splitting  of  the  ownership.  He  had  to  give  homage  and  fealty  for  fieb 
to  obtain  the  seisin  in  the  case  of  common  tenures,  and  to  pay  the  transfer 
taxes:  Demarea,  189,  221:  Beawnanoir,  24, 20:  "Or.lCout.,"  174, 265:  "A.C^ 
Anjou/'  vol.  2,  pp.  288, 417, 547;  **  Pans,  N.  C.,^'  82.  In  thejpled9»-givmg  coun- 
tries the  acquirmg  of  iwA  rent  assumes  that  the  formalities  of  vestmg  and  divest- 
ing had  been  earned  out;  elsewhere  it  was  sufficient  if  the  arrean  were  paid 
(^  recognitorv  rent) :  "Anjou."291:  Aferlin,  see ''Assiettede  Rente."  (<f)Tha 

E'ving  up  of  the  land  freed  it  from  the  rent  m  the  same  way  as  its  loss  would 
kve  done:  Argou,  IV,  15. 

*  Baldef  "ad  1.  un.  C.  de  his  q.  posna  nom.,"  admitted  of  personal  rents 
''inter  bonos"  and  in  conformitv  with  the  local  custom  (but  contra^  "a  da 
feudo  vasalli,"  n.  7).  Jean  Faure  maintained  that  assignment  did  not 
necessarily  imply  alienation  (''Inst,  de  act.,"  §  "item  serv.";  "de  assigii. 
libert.":  "Code  de  don.";  "ad  1.  si  quis  arg.").  Some  of  the  casuists  allowed 
personal  rents  when  they  were  constituted  by  a  trader  or  an  artisan,  for 
they  then  sold  a  portion  of  their  profits:  Dwnotdin,  "De  Us.."  22.  C/.  on 
"Paris,"  84. 85;  Lo|^»eau,  op.  cU,  But  "  Navarre,"  ''De Usur.,''  q.  15,  n.  115; 
Tinumeau,  "De  Retr.,"  1.  6, 15,  condemned  general  rents,  rents  that  can  be 
botu^t  back,  luid  rents  that  may  be  easily  removed;  to  the  same  effect,  a 
Buffof  Pius  V,  in  1568. 

*  Apropos  of  the  lords'  due  and  sales:  "Paris.  A.  a/'  58|  "N.  C./'  8d. 
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more  than  ah  osdinary  mortgage,  an  accessory  of  the  debt,  and 
not  an  essential  part  of  the  transaction.  This  opinion,  which  pxe- 
vailed  ^  because  it  was  more  in  harmony  with  the  economic  needs 
of  this  time,  should  have  caused  constituted  rents  to  be  classified 
among  movables;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  were  only  credits  af- 
fecting certain  sums  of  money.'  But  tradition  was  stronger  than 
logic;  they  continued  to  be  placed  among  immovables  under  pre- 
text that  the  rent  formed  a  legal  being,  which  was  distinct  from 
the  mcome,  and  because  of  the  more  serious  motive  that  it  had  too 
much  value  not  to  be  subject  to  the  protecting  rules  of  invest- 
ments in  immovables  in  the  interests  of  families.  The  Revolu- 
tionary law  proceeded  to  the  natural  consequences  of  the  opinioa 
of  Dumoulin :  at  first  these  rents  were  practically  converted  into 
movables,  as  they  could  no  longer  be  mort^Eiged,  and  later 
on  they  were  converted  into  movables  by  means  of  a  formal 
enactment.' 

§  391.  The  Same.  —  (D)  Life  rerUa,  This  species  of  consti- 
tuted rents  ^  was  first  of  all  seen  under  the  form  of  a  charge  (con- 
tracted,  for  example,  by  a  monastery)  of  lodging  and  supporting 
mitil  the  end  of  his  days  the  person  who  granted  a  domain  or  land 
(qf.  infra,  ''lease  for  support"). 

§  392.  AMdfnment    of    Claims.  —  (A)    Early    vnxjMmabiliiy} 

*  CoDBequenoes:  the  ftssigmnent  is  only  a  mortgage;  no  lords'  due  and 
Bales  taxes  have  to  be  paia  for  the  constitution  <n  rents;  the  loss  of  the 
land  leaves  the  rent  stifi  in  existenoe;  sale  by  decree  dean  off  perpetual 
lents  (and  not  life  rents):  Demarf,  223,  272;  '<Ck>ut.  Not./'  122,  130: 
the  rent  is  called  movable  in  some  of  the  Customs  C'Blois,"  157:  ''Reims," 
181,  etc.)  and  in  the  countries  of  written  law:  Ferri^see  ''Rente";  however, 
as  a  general  thing,  it  is  held  to  be  an  immovable:  Ordinance  of  1747,  1,  3. 
The  complaint  is  no  longer  admitted  excepting  in  cases  of  rents  on  land: 
Launhre,  on  "Paris,"  96  (eorUra,  Dumarei,  38);  Lovad,  607-618. 

'  The  Ordinances,  at  least  thoise  since  the  sixteenth  century,  fix  a  maximum 
rate  of  interest  beyond  which  the  rent  cannot  go  without  being  tainted 
with  usury.  This  rate  of  interest  has  varied;  it  was  10  per  cent  according  to 
the  "Extrav.,"  "Regimini";  8\ft  per  cent  in  1667;  6)4  per  cent  in  1601;  6H 

Ser  cent  in  1634;  6  ner  cent  in  1665,  and  especially  according  to  the  Edict  of 
une,  1725.  Immbert,  Table,  see  "Rentes."  The  Ordinance  of  May  3, 
1350,  etc.  Prescription  of  arrears  in  five  years:  Ordinance  of  June,  1510,  71; 
January,  1629,  142;  Decree  of  August  20, 1792;  August  24, 1793, 151:  Loywl, 
508-613;  Leoauix,  ^'IMch^ance  qmnquennale,"  1901:  Lair,  "JntMi^^'  1860. 

*  Law  of  t>eo.  18, 1790:  Iaw  of  11  Bnm,.  year  VII,  9;  22  Frim.,  year  VII,  7. 

*  P,  de  ForUaineaf  p.  131;  BeaumanoiT,  50,  13. 

*  The  intransmisBibility  of  claims  persisted  in  the  English  common  law 
until  1873;  up  to  that  tune  the  creditor  who  wished  to  assign  his  ri^t  could 
onlv  do  so,  Just  as  in  the  Roman  law,  by  means  of  agency;  the  assignee,  or, 
rather,  the  attorney  acted  in  the  name  of  the  assignor|the  agency  came  to 
an  end  upon  the  death  of  either  one  of  the  parties.  There  was  an  excep- 
tion made  in  favw  of  the  king.  The  courts  of  equity,  on  the  other  hand, 
admitted  the  validity  of  this  assignment. 
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Neither  claims  arising  "ex  delicto"  nor  claims  ariaiig  "ex  con- 
tractu" could,  in  early  times,  be  granted  to  a  third  party;  by 
what  right,  in  fact,  could  the  latter  have  prosecuted  the  dd>tort 
He  had  been  the  victim  of  no  injury  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  and 
he  had  received  from  him  no  engagement  whatsoever  (for  ex- 
ample, no  oath).  Just  as  to-day  the  changing  of  a  debtor  withoat 
the  consent  of  the  creditor  cannot  be  concdved  of,  so  in  olden 
times  they  could  not  understand  the  substitution  of  one  creditor 
for  another.  They  had  also  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  haish 
means  of  coercion  with  which  creditors  were  armed — physical 
constraint,  for  example  —  could  be  used  in  very  diverse  ways, 
according  to  the  mood  of  the  persons  who  had  a  right  to  make 
use  of  them;  the  creditor  that  one  had  chosen  oneself,  a  rdative 
or  a  friend,  would,  as  they  knew,  employ  a  great  deal  of  care  in 
making  use  of  them,  whereas  a  stranger  might  very  likely  show 
himself  to  be  pitiless  and  inhuman.  Even  to-day,  although  the 
transfer  of  claims  is  in  common  use,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence as  far  as  the  debtor  is  concerned  to  have  such  and  such  a 
man  for  his  creditor. 

§  303.  The  Same.  —  (B)  Indirect  means,  however,  of  aniving 
at  results  which  were  rather  similar  to  those  following  an  assign- 
ment, were  open  to  the  parties.  —  1st.  Novation  by  changing 
creditors;  ^  this  assumed  a  new  undertaking  on  the  part  of  the 
debtor  towards  the  third  party  who  took  the  place  of  the  original 
creditor;  consequently,  it  was  dependent  upon  the  will  of  the 
debtor.  —  2d.  The  order  "ad  litem'*;*  when  representation  at 
law  was  admitted  the  creditor  could  give  an  order  to  a  third  party 
to  reclaim  the  payment  of  the  debt,  and,  if  necessary,  to  arraign 
the  debtor  before  the  courts;  the  agent  had  only  to  keep  intact 
the  amoimt  of  the  daim;  but  this  method  of  assignment  was  veiy 
imperfect,  because,  if  the  agent  should  die  before  having  been 
paid,  his  powers  did  not  pass  to  his  heirs;  none  the  less,  it  remained 
in  force  in  England  until  1873.  —  3d.  The  sinvuitaneous  undir^ 
talcing  cf  the  debtor  towards  the  creditor  and  towards  a  third  parfy;  * 
the  latter  by  virtue  of  his  designation  has  the  right  of  demanding 
payment  without  showing  himself  entitled  to  a  right  to  the  claim. 

^  "Blume  des  Sachsensp.,"  11,  2.  98;  Bautaric.  I,  26. 

*  Enslish  law  and  German  law,  ''Stat,  de  Qoslar/'  70,  8-10,  etc.    In  Go" 
many  tne  assignor  adds  to  the  power  of  attorn^  a  renunciation  to  hk  own 
rights  of  action.    Cf,  in  Rome,  ''procur.  in  rem  suam."  —  ''L.  AnastaBtana, 
Qoldschmidt,  p.  311. 

<  Cf.  in  the  Roman  law  the  "adstipulator,"  the  "adjectivufl  sdatiooiB 
gratia." 
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As  long  as  rq>iesentation  at  law  was  not  admitted,  this  was  only 
done  in  an  imperfect  manner;  there  was  in  this  a  convenient  ex- 
pedient by  which  the  same  object  might  be  obtained.  From  the 
Fnmkish  period  we  see  the  creditor  making  the  debtor  promise 
bim  that  he  will  pay  the  creditor  in  the  hands  of  a  third  party 
(designated  beforehand  or  whom  he  has  reserved  the  power  of 
designating  afterwards).  These  clauses,  while  they  developed 
m  the  interests  of  commerce,  gave  rise  to  bills  to  order  and  to 
bearer. 

§  394.  TlM  Same.  —  (C)  Asngnment.  Tranrfer.  When  form- 
alism disappeared  and  the  means  of  carrying  out  execution  against 
the  debtor  became  less  harsh,  the  assignment  of  claims  could  be 
made  in  a  direct  manner^  ^  the  creditor  transferred  his  right  to  the 
assignee.'  According  to  the  Custom  of  Paris  of  1510,  Art.  170, 
''A  mae  transfer  does  not  give  seisin,"  which  means  that  the 
transfer,  according  to  the  Custom  of  1580,  Art.  108,  must  be 
notified  to  the  debtor  or  accepted  by  him.  Up  to  that  time  the 
debtor  is  released  by  paying  the  transferror,  the  creditor  of  the 
transferror  can  have  Imnself  paid  out  of  the  daim  which  has  been 
transferred,  and,  finaUy,  between  two  successive  assignees,  the 
one  who  has  first  notified  the  creditor  has  preference  over  the 
otha.  The  primitive  meaning  of  this  axiom  is  not  very  well  es- 
tablished; '  it  is  not  certain  that  the  old  texts  require  the  above 

>  In  France  transmissibifitv  is  not  admitted  of  by  certain  Customs;  others 
aooept  it  at  an  early  time.  As  to  the  former^  ef.,  JioutariCf  I^  26  (p.  146),  11 
(p.  54);  "Roisin,"  51,  56,  57. — On  the  other  hand,  this  awngnment  appeaiB 
after  the  thirteenth  century  ia  P.  de  Fontaine8f  15,  49;  "Ass.  de  J6r.,^'  "C. 
des  Bourg.,"  212,  ed.  Kauder,  237;  Beaumanoir,  85,  19  (qf.  18):  Varin. 
''Arch.  Adm.  de  Reims,"  1, 2, 744, 1118:  DeliaU,  "Jug.  del'Echiq.  de  Norm.,'^ 
DO.  267  Cm  1249);  "L.  d.  Droiz,^'  (  760;  "Summa  art.  not.,"  p.  27;  M^, 
''Hist,  du  Commeioe  de  ManeiUe,'^  1,  292  (in  1224). 


*  The  agencjr  clause  is  only  inserted  in  the  assignment  for  the  sake  of 
greater  precaution:  Vann,  "Arch,  adm.,"  I,  2.  p.  1097.  "Procuratio  in  rem 
Buam"  Dorrowed  from  Italy.  Neverthdess,  tne  assignee  is  not  treated  lilce 
a  legal  representative;  thus  he  has  no  need  of  letters  of  authority  in  order  to 
proceed  against  the  debtor;  BartoiU.  o.  1,  "C.  J.  de  O.  et  A." 

»  Loy»?366,  657 :  "  Saintonge,"  42.  C/.  "  Blois,"  263,  and  "  N.  C,  Paris." 
106.  It  is  oonneeted  with  the  L.  3  of  Gordien,  "  God.  Just.,"  "  de  nov.^' ;  VUU- 
quUf  "R.  h.  Dr.,"  VIII,  466.  But  the  Romanists  look  upon  the  claim  as  being 
transmitted  by  the  assignment,  and  not  by  the  notification,  and  do  not  spo- 
ciaUy  concern  themselves  with  it,  as  the  "  N.  C.,  Paris,"  108,  does  with  the  notice 
requiring  the  production  of  a  copy  of  the  deed  of  conv^ancej  Brunner^ 


(6)  It  must  nave  been  a  particular  applicataon  of  the  rule:  "A  gift  is  invalid 
without  seiwit"  that  was  applied  first  of  all  to  rents  and  then  to  claims, 
Bwrdoi  de  Rieheb.,  Ill,  175, 189  ("Mantes,"  4, 3, 90),  and  then  extended  under 
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meaning;  ^  but  it  was  too  useful  not  to  be  demanded  very  soon; 
in  facty  thanks  to  this  maxim,  the  debtor  who  was  not^ed  of 
the  assignment  could  not  pay  off  his  ddbt  into  the  hands  of  the 
assignor  without  incurring  double  liability.  Thus,  against  third 
parties,  this  notification  became  the  equivalent  of  delivery  in 
the  case  of  corporeal  things.^ 

§  395.  The  Same.  —  (D)  Payment  wUh  subrogation  is  only  the 
Roman  privilege  of  the  assignment  of  actions  combined  with  the 
''successio  in  locum  creditoris"  as  far  as  mortgages  were  con- 
cerned.' We  must  assume  that  a  third  party  pays  the  debt  of 
another  when  due;  he  is  allowed,  in  order  to  have  the  mon^r  he 
advanced  paid  back  to  him,  to  make  use  of  the  ri^ts  whidi  be- 
longed to  the  cieditcHT,  whose  interest  has  ceased,  and  espeoMOy 
of  mortgages  ^ven  in  his  favor,  according  to  the  rank  with 
which  they  were  invested.  For  this  purpose  he  requires  an  agree- 
ment, made  with  the  creditor  or  with  the  debtor,  whidi  will  be  the 
case  when  he  acts  in  the  interest  of  one  or  the  other,  or  else,  if  the 
third  party  acts  in  his  own  interest,  a  requisition  addressed  to  the 
creditor,  whether  the  latt^  knows  it  or  not.  —  It  was  not  without 
difficulty  that  subrogation  based  on  an  agreement  with  the  debtor, 
and  carried  out  in  spite  of  the  creditor,  was  introduced  into  our 
law;  but  this  was  only  a  logical  consequence  of  the  institution. 
If  the  third  party  transmitted  the  money  to  the  debtor  and  the 
latter  paid  the  creditor,  then  the  creditor  had  no  reason  to  offer 
any  opposition  to  the  third  party  exercising  those  rights  fcH*  which 
he  himself  had  no  further  use.  As  to  subrogation  upon  a  requisi- 
tion  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  paid  what  they  owed  with  others 
or  for  others  (sureties,  joint  and  several  debtors,  etc.)  it  would 
have  been  logical  to  decide  that  this  type  of  subrogation  would 
take  place  as  matter  of  law;  because  the  creditor  could  not  offer 
any  refusal  in  opposition  to  the  demand  which  was  made  of  him, 

the  influence  of  Law  3,  tupra,  and  of  the  necessity  of  a  notification  for  evoy 
afisignment. 

1  Masuer,  31,  7.    Acceptance  by  the  assignee:  Launkref  on  ''Paris,"  lOS* 

*  Bills  payable  on  prasentation:  ''Zf.Handdsr./' 22,50;  "N.  RH./'ia36L 
178;  FratUeen,  "Pfandr.,"  I,  248;  "Avignon,"  60;  "Toulouse,"  "de  solut'* 
The  handing  over  of  the  bill  ceased  to  be  absolutely  necessary  when  the  latter 
was  no  longer  looked  upon  as  anything  but  a  means  of  proof;  and  when  the 
"carta"  and  the  "notituh"  were  no  longer  distinguiahed,  instead  of  restoring 
its  effect  to  the  deed^  or  of  invalidating  it  by  a  mention  in  writing,  or  bv  tear* 
ing  it  up,  they  often  hmited  themselves  to  the  delivery  of  a  receipt  to  the  debtor, 
—  a  thmg  that  was  absolutely  abnormal  diuring  the  Frankisn  period. 

*  Confusion:  cf.  BarUjiU^  on  I,  1,  D.,  "que  res  pig.":  ATeyiieoniittf.  "Do 
pign.,"  5,  3,  45  (cited  by  Beawm,,  p.  159);  Pamre,  '<J5ef.,"  1,  2,  3;  FMff, 
^'JUitr.,"  no.  06  ef  Mff. 
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the  latter  bdng  nothing  but  an  idle  fonnality.  This  is  what 
Dumoulin  upholds  in  the  first  of  the  formal  lectures  which  he  gave 
at  Ddle,  and  which  was  in  accord  with  the  precedent  of  the  ''  suc- 
oessio  in  locum."  Here  the  jurists  were  not  in  accord  with  the 
courts.^  Though  in  that  period  it  does  not  seem  that  Dumoulin's 
opinion  prevailed,  the  framers  of  the  Civil  Code  very  properly 
sanctioned  it  (Art  1251).' 

§  396.  The  Same.  —  (£)  Bills  to  bearer  cmd  to  order.  This  class 
of  writings  contained  a  promise  to  pay  a  person  other  than  the 
creditor,  a  third  party  who  was  unknown  at  the  time  of  the  mak- 
uig  of  the  bill,  and  who  would  be  determined  in  one  instance  by 
the  possession  of  the  latter,  —  clause  to  hearer ^  —  in  another  in-  . 
stance  by  a  writing  of  the  creditor  named  in  the  bill,  —  dause  to 
order.  In  the  hiUs  to  hearer  the  debtor  promises  to  pay:  1st.  Some- 
times to  the  creditor  or  the  bearer  ('Wei  cui  hoc  scriptum  in  manu 
paruerit").  2d.  Sometimes  simply  to  the  bearer  ("ad  hominem 
apud  quem  hoc  scriptum  in  manu  panierit'O*  l^^  ^^  of  these 
forms  is  met  with  in  Italian  records  of  the  ninth  century;  the  other 
is  only  found  about  a  hundred  years  later.  From  Italy  bills  pay- 
able to  bearer  passed  into  general  usage  in  other  countries.'  In 
France  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  thirteenth  oentiiry.^  Tlie  al- 
ternate clause  ("to  N.  or  to  bearer")  is  the  most  commonly  used.* 

^  With  the  same  meaning  as  Dumoulin  gjves  it,  ef.  Serves^  "Inst./'  Ill,  21; 
Orden  in  Maynard,  U,  49;  DVlwCy  IV,  31.  — To  the  oontiaiy,  Patkier, 
Renu89onf  etc. 

*  Cf.  "personal  subrogation"  and  "  assignment  of  claims."  The  creditor  is 
free  to  convey  his  claim;  subrogation  is  unposed  upon  him.  The  assignee 
speculates;  the  man  subrogated  rather  does  a  service  or  carries  out  his  own 
business;  also,  when  he  pays  0  for  a  claim  of  10,  he  can  only  reclaim  9,  whereas 
an  assignee  would  have  the  right  to  10  j  and  in  the  same  way  the  surety  can 
only  demand  from  his  fellow  sureties  their  share.  Subrogation  must  not  mjure 
the  creditor;  it  is  imposed  upon  him  because  "sibi  non  nocet,  alter!  prodest 
(nemo  contra  se  subrogasse  ceosetur.")  The  man  subrogated  is  not  held 
bound  to  furnish  a  guaranty  as  the  assignor  is.  The  man  subrogated  does  not 
have  to  g^ve  the  debtor  any  notice. 

*  Brunnner,  "Zf.  Handelsr.,"  XXII,  119, 505;  PertiU,  IV,  461  (testamentary 
executor). 

*  Alternative  clause:  Wcamkoenig,  "Flanfr.  Rechtsg.,"  Ill,  2,  159  (Act 
of  1276);  Beaumanair.  35,  20;  "A.  C.,  Artois,"  3,  34;  Mazun,  '^F.  de  B^am," 
p.  285;  "Gr.  Cout.,''  p.  834,  etc.  Simple  clause:  ''Cartul.  de  Flines,"  L 
252  (no.  231),  in  1281;  'lloisin,"  p.  303,  etc.;  Brunner,  "N.  R.  H.,"  1886, 36.— 
Braekm,  fo.  466  Cmissibilia"^'). 

*  See  as  to  this  dause  the  detailed  analysis  in  the  texts:  "N.  R.  H.,"  1886, 


Charondas);  ''M^m.  Soo.  Antiq.  Norm.,"  18,  p.  64;  <'Gr.  Gout.,"  p.  433; 
"Gout.  Not./'  27;  Desmares,  171,  179,  164,  378,  255;  J.  Lecoq,  q.  4;  Masuer, 
"De  Solut./'  15  (but  ef.  BcBtiua,  "Decis.,''  pp.  580,  277,  ed.  1599);  Refntffe, 
"OHmnent.  in  Gonst.,'^  1599, 1, 39;  "Inst,  for.,"  I. 
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The  hdder  of  a  bill  which  contains  this  dause  may  demimd  the 
amount  without  being  compelled  to  show  idience  he  obtained  the 
billy  and  without  having  to  prove  the  regularity  of  his  possession.^ 
Thenceforth  it  presents  the  great  advantage  of  allowing  the  cred- 
itor:  1st.  To  assign  his  claim  without  any  writing,  and  without 
notice  to  the  debtor,  by  the  mere  handing  over  of  the  bill.  2d.  To 
have  himself  represented  by  the  bearer,  without  letters  of  authority, 
and  without  warrant  of  attorney;  it  is  true  that  the  bearer  may 
abuse  his  powers  by  transmitting  the  bill  to  a  third  party,  and  that 
this  cannot  be  undone,  for,  so  long  as  he  has  possession  of  the  billi 
the  debtor  has  no  other  creditor  but  him.  However  different  his 
position  might  be  from  that  of  an  agent,  our  old  jurisoonsults 
nevertheless  called  him  an  attorney  of  the  creditor's  with  the  ob- 
ject of  justifying  his  right  to  act  at  law;  this  was  a  fiction  mvented 
in  order  to  harmonize  the  old  practice  with  the  Roman  ideas.  At 
first  it  had  no  very  great  infiuence  upon  these  facts; '  but  at  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century  it  resulted  in  causing  bills  to  bearer 
to  be  treated  like  ordinary  bills  which  name  some  one,  and  re- 
covery upon  which  one  would  have  left  in  the  hands  of  an  agent; 
this  was  to  deprive  them  of  their  most  essential  advantages.  The 
need  which  practice  had  for  the  effects  of  a  rapid  circulation  led  to 
the  invention  of  noitea  in  blank;  at  one  time  this  sort  of  bill  repkced 
bills  to  bearer  in  dvil  and  commercial  usage;  but  the  courts  looked 
upon  them  as  dangerous  and  prohibited  them;  they  were  even 
proscribed,  with  bills  to  bearer,  by  an  Edict  of  1716,  which  was 
intended  to  reserve  the  privilege  of  the  clause  to  bearer  for  notes 
of  the  State  and  those  of  the  national  bank.  The  prohibition  did 
not  survive  this  famous  system;  at  least  in  1721  another  Edict 
authorized  bills  to  bearer. 

The  dause  to  order, ^  which  is  of  no  less  importance  than  the 
clause  to  bearer,  is  connected,  as  is  the  latter,  with  veiy  old  for- 
mulse.  From  the  seventh  century  deeds  contain  clauses  of  such  a 
tenor  as  this:  ''I  will  pay  to  N.  ...  or  to  him  'cui  dederit  hanc 
cautionem  ad  exigendum'";  in  the  eighth  centiuy  they  say:  ''vel 
cui  in  maniun  miseris";  in  the  old  Italian  deeds  of  the  twelfth 

1  The  conception  that  people  had  of  the  ''carta"  and  of  the  W^le  it  playe^i 
in  law  must  have  contributea  towards  this  result. 

'  However,  the  rule  that  agency  is  extinguiahed  by  the  death  of  the  agent 
was  applied  to  him:  Detmarea,  164.  378;  Lcyad,  377. 

*  '^To  N.  or  his  order/'  a  formula  that  is  equivalent  to,  "To  the  order  of 
N.,''  for  N.  can  designate  himself:  SlM>e,  §  178.  C/.  in  "N.  R.  H.,"  1888, 169, 
the  comparison  between  the  agency  clause  and  the  clause  to  order  under 
their  various  forms:  Beuder,  §  48;  D^bray,  ''Thdee." 
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century:  "vel  cui  ordinaveris."  ^  The  French  formulse  of  the 
thirteenth  centuiy,  "to  N.  or  his  depositary^  or  his  messenger/'  in 
the  seventeenth  century  are  replaced  by  the  clause  to  oider^  which 
comes  from  Italy  and  which  prevailed  everywhere.  The  bill  to 
order  served  the  same  purposes  as  the  bill  to  bearer;  but  the  latter 
could  circulate  through  several  hands,  whereas  the  bill  to  order 
''only  admitted  of  one  transfer,  for  the  depositary  was  obliged  to 
prove  that  title  had  been  given  to  him  by  the  person  mentioned 
m  the  deed/'  and  this  was  ordinarily  done  by  the  presentation  of 
a  warrant  of  attorney.'  A  practice  of  Italian  origin,  indorsement,' 
dispensed  with  the  production  of  a  special  warrant  of  attorney,  be- 
cause it  was  a  real  authority  written  on  the  back  of  the  bill.^  The 
innovation  consisted  less  in  this  mention  on  the  back  of  the  bill  — 
a  rather  widespread  custom,  at  least  since  the  fourteenth  century, 
in  very  diverse  cases,  and  one  which  passed  without  difficulty  to 
bills  to  order  ^  —  than  in  the  sanction  of  a  series  of  successive 
transfers  which  ensued  upon  it.^  Bills  to  order  thus  took  the 
place  of  bills  to  bearer,  which  had  been  forbidden,  and  became 
a  medium  of  circulation.     It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  assertion  of 


*  Bni  of  exchange  to  order,  qf.  Act  of  May  18,  1760  (Genoa):  ''Monum.  h. 
pair/';  Chart.  2,  no.  882.  Bills  to  order  in  MarseiUes,  1247-1248  (Blanoard, 
op.  eU,).    Cf,  the  Neapolitan  Law  of  1607. 

*  Instead  of  '^  letter  of  attorney,"  it  would  be  better  to  say  "desi^^nation  of 
the  depositary";  the  only  thing  that  has  to  be  proved  by  the  depositary  (who 
is  actually  the  bearer)  is  that  he  was  designated  oy  the  payee  "aa  exigendum," 
it  matters  little  for  what  reason  (gift,  assignment  for  a  consideration,  or  agency). 
Has  this  designation^ the  effect  of  making  the  holder  an  attorney  or  an  as- 
signee of  the  payee?  It  is  very  unlikely.  l>ecause  the  old  law  knows  neither 
agency  nor  assignment.  Thus  we  are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  saying  that 
the  holder  has  a  right  of  his  own  that  is  acquired  by  him  directly  by  virtue 
of  the  clause  to  order;  thus  he  is  not  the  assignee  of  the  payee:  ne  aoes  not 
act  in  the  hitter's  name;  nor  can  he  be  met  by  defenses  available  against 
the  latter  (for  example,  payment,  Loyad,  704;  Bouiaric,  I.  44):  ''Olim," 
II,  p.  1362  (in  1318).  The  analogy  between  bills  to  order  ana  bills  to  bearer 
mihtated  in  support  of  this  idea  in  the  past,  and  the  needs  of  commerce  kept 
its  practical  consequences  in  existence  afterwards,  at  least  up  to  a  certam 
point,  when  under  the  influence  of  the  Roman  ideas  in  the  holder  was  seen 
only  an  attorney  of  the  payee  (whether  in  ''rem  suam"  or  in  the  interest  of 
the  latter). 

>  A  French  origin  is  ordinarily  attributed  to  it:  "N.  R.  H.,"  1886,  174 
(bibl.).    But  of.  GoldschmitU,  451;  Debray,  47. 

*  The  order  is  also  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  bill  of  exchange  in  the  same 
way  as  a  signature  guaranteeing  payment. 

*  "Gr.  Gout.,"  265;  Du  Cange,  see  "Indoreare";  BmUaric,  I,  49.  Cf. 
''Cod.  Just.,"  8, 43, 14;  Damhauderf  "Praxis  rerum  ciiol.,"  c.  89  (indorsement 
of  every  substitution  of  an  agent).  A  custom  of  indorsing  bills  of  exchange 
was  first  of  all  established  in  order  to  confer  the  power  of  attorney.  Ordinance 
of  1673  which  contrasts  indorsement  (giving  of  power  of  attorney)  with  the 
order  (assignment). 

*  Cf.  Debray,  47. 
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Savaiy  that  there  was  no  indorsement  upon  bills  of  exdumge 
before  1620  is  accurate.^ 

§397.  Th«  Same.  — (F)  Bills  of  Exchange.  The  merchant 
who  goes  to  a  fair  or  to  a  distant  place  of  business  has  need 
of  foreign  money;  he  can  procure  it  upon  his  departure  or 
upon  his  arrival  by  exchanging  his  specie  for  other  specie 
(mantuU  exchange,  transmitted  from  hand  to  hand).  But  the 
transporting  of  money,  especially  in  the  Afiddle  Ages,  was  trou- 
blesome, and  not  very  safe;  it  was  better  to  apply  to  a  me^ 
chant  or  banker  who  had  a  correspondent  (associate,  etc.) '  in 
the  place  where  one  was  going;  by  paying  value  to  him  one  oI>- 
tained  from  him  the  promise  that  he  would  cause  the  necessary 
amounts  to  be  furnished  by  his  correspondent  (exchange  drawn, 
exchange  of  specie  with  transfer  to  another  locality;  transfer  from 
place  to  place).'  A  writing,  ''instrumentum  ex  causa  cambii" 
was  ordinarily  drawn  up  to  furnish  proof  of  the  transaction,  as 
in  the  case  of  every  other  deed.  But  it  had  no  special  effects,  and 
it  is  not  from  this  source  that  the  bill  of  exchange  came;  we  may 
merely  note  the  fact  that  it  habitually  contained  the  clause  to 
order;  the  correspondent  must  pay  to  the  man  who  gave  value 
''vel  suo  nuntio"  (to  the  person  presenting  the  bill).  The  bill  of 
exchange  has  its  origin  in  the  letter  of  notice  or  draft  addressed 
by  the  banker  (dratcer)  to  his  correspondent  (drawee)  which  asb 
him  to  pay  the  sum  which  he,  the  banker,  has  promised;  this  was 
a  mere  message  without  any  value  in  law;  ^  it  co-exists  in  the  thi^ 
teenth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  with 
the  notarial  deed  which  we  have  been  discussing.  During  the  course 
of  the  fourteenth  century  it  comes  to  be  substituted  for  the  latter 
and  eliminates  it,  and  this  is  possible  because  there  are  found 
therein  the  same  statements,  and  it  is  intrusted  to  the  man  who 

^  Parhre,  82;  Ooldschmidi,  451:  from  1560  on,  great  number  of  indone* 
ments  in  Italy:  ''Pragmatique''  of  1607  and  1617  (prohibition):  Law  of 
Venioe  of  1503;  Clairac,  "Usances  du  N6goce/'  pp.  35,  62;  Old.  ot  1673,  5, 
23.    Cf,  Debrayj  51  (theories  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries). 

*  Or  even  originally  an  overseer  or  clerk.  Cf.  "passive"  clause  to  order 
''per  me  vd  per  meum  nuntium." 

*  Cf,  GoUimidt,  op.  cU,,  p.  412  ("cambium  ad  risicum  maris,"  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  "salvum  in  terra"). 

*  Various  systems  as  to  the  ori|pn  of  the  draft.  QMschmidl  connects  it 
with  the  domestic  bill  of  exchange:  SchatAe,  with  business  letters  between 
merchants;  La9tig,  "Zf.  Handelsr.,"  1878,  138,  with  the  mentioning  of  it  in 
the  registers  of  the  bankers  or  "campsores,"  which  in  Italy  had  executory 
force  and  were  accompanied  bv  a  notice  or  letter  of  nayment:  Freundt  con- 
nects it  with  letters  patent  and  sealed  letters  deliverea  by  the  kings  or  towns 
to  their  creditors.  On  these  points  and  on  Arabian  influence,  q.  Hwdirif 
op,  cU, 
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gives  value  himself  in  order  to  be  presented  at  maturity,  either  by 
him  or  by  his  legal  representative,  to  the  drawee  who  shall  pay 
on  presentation.  It  has,  moreover,  the  special  advantage  of 
summary  proceedings  at  law,  and  it  carries  with  it  a  recourse 
by  the  man  who  gives  value  against  the  man  who  has  signed  the 
bill,  when  unpaid  by  the  drawee.  The  dause  value  received, 
and  the  handing  of  the  letter  to  the  payee,  implies  afa  acknowledge 
ment  of  the  debt  on  the  part  of  the  drawer.  The  order  to  pay, 
which  is  given  to  the  drawee,  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  he  is  the  partner  of  the  drawer,  or  that  he  has  received 
value  from  the  latter  (provision) ;  under  these  circumstances,  one 
can  understand  that  the  drawee  was  held  bound  to  accept  the 
letter.  This  was  originally  done  verbally  ''per  retentionem  lit- 
terarum,"  and  later  on  by  a  notice  written  upon  the  deed  itself;  a 
refusal  to  accept  was  also  proved  by  means  of  a  written  notice  of 
the  drawee;  but  this  custom,  which  was  not  very  favorable  to 
credit,  disappeared,  and  the  resi)onsibility  of  making  a  protest  for 
non-acceptance  was  left  to  the  bearer.  By  acceptance,  although 
the  drawer  is  not  liberated,  the  drawee  binds  himself  as  r^ards 
the  bearer;  he  does  it  rather  in  the  name  of  the  drawer  than  in 
his  own  name,  which  allows  him  to  avail  himself  (until  towards 
the  sixteenth  century)  of  the  defenses  which  the  drawer  could 
oppose  to  the  payee  (for  example,  the  latter  had  not  furnished 
him  with  value).  If  the  drawee  accepted  '' wUhoid  cover"  when 
no  value  had  been  given,  he  was  considered  as  being  bound, 
nevertheless,  because  ''acceptance  presumes  value."  Thus  the 
tendency  to  make  the  rights  of  the  bearer  independent  of  the  re- 
lations between  the  drawer  and  the  drawee  is  timidly  advanced 
with  the  object  of  facilitating  the  circulation  of  the  bill  and  giving 
more  security  to  the  bearer.  The  clause  to  order  and  numerous 
mdorsements  furthermore  allow  the  bill  of  exchange  to  fulfill  a 
new  function;  at  first  it  only  served  to  avoid  the  transporting 
of  money;  now  it  becomes  a  means  of  payment  and  an  instrument 
of  credit,  a  sort  of  currency  between  merchants;  the  value  which  it 
represents  is  incorporated  in  it,  and  the  complex  practice  of  modem 
times  thus  springs  in  an  unexpected  way  from  the  formalistic 
"carta"  of  the  barbarian  period. 

§  398.  AgeDiQj  and  Representation.  —  (A)  Oenerai  Remarks. 
In  the  very  old  law  jmidical  acts  should  be  carried  out  by  the 
interested  party  himself;  this  is  a  consequence  of  their  formalistic 
character;  ceremonies  or  words  which  they  assume  imply  his  own 
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presence;  they  would  have  no  meaning  if  they  came  from  a  third 
party.  Under  the  system  of  non-formal  transactions  (for  example, 
contracts  by  mutual  consent)/  representation  became  possible; 
each  one  could  make  known  his  will«  not  only  by  means  of  a  letter 
or  a  "nuncius"  ("epistola  loquens")  but  by  an  agent  furnished 
with  powers  and  instructions  which  were  sufficiently  broad  for 
one  not  to  hi  able  to  term  him  merely  a  mouthpiece.  Owing 
to  a  rather  natural  fiction,  however,  he  is  likened  to  a  mere 
messenger;  the  act  of  the  agent  is  looked  upon  as  the  act  (rf  the 
prindpal.  Cases  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  act  through  repre^ 
sentatives  have  occurred  at  all  tunes,  —  for  example,  one  is 
absent  or  ill.  How  did  one  proceed  in  the  formalistic  period  to 
do  a  legal  act  in  such  a  case  as  this?  Inaction  is  not  always 
possible;  for  example,  if  one  is  sununoned  to  appear  in  court,  one 
is  compelled  to  appear  so  as  to  avoid  the  penalties  which  fall  upon 
the  defaulter.  The  head  of  the  family  sometimes  escaped  this 
necessity  by  using  the  people  dependent  upon  him,  the  people 
of  his  household;^  but  their  sphere  of  action  was  rather  lim- 
ited, for  it  is  evident  that  they  could  not  bind  the  mast^  ''in 
infinitum."'  To  be  sure,  representation  was  less  called  for 
than  one  might  believe,  for  every  act  which  involved  a  person 
under  a  disability  was  performed  by  his  custodian,  who  acted  in 
his  own  name  by  reason  of  his  status  as  head  of  the  family;  such 
would  also  be  the  case  when  an  individual  "sui  juris"  had 
an  interest  in  giving  up  his  independence  and  pladng  himself 
under  the  custody  of  some  other  person,  with  the  result  of  plac'mg 
that  other  person  over  his  affairs.^  As  far  as  obligations  were 
concerned,  bills  to  bearer  furnished  a  means  of  dispensing  with 
representation.  Besides  the  preceding  cases,*  it  was  possible  to 
secure  the  performance  of  the  majority  of  acts  by  a  third  person  in 
his  own  name,  assuming  that  one  obtained  afterwards  from  him  the 
transfer  of  the  advantage  or  the  burden  which  resulted  there- 

1  Hewler,  L  210. 

*  Botitaric,  1, 12  (fomiders  and  factors) ;  Beaumanoir.  34, 5. 6;  29  (sergeants). 
Monks  in  the  case  of  monasteries:  Dig.  X,  3,  85,  o.  —  Paw,  5,  2,  2  ("L. 

Rom.  Cur."). 

•  Gddschmidty  I,  244. 

«  Act  of  693:  Peru,  "Dipl.,"  68;  "Sachaensp.,"  1,  42,  1.  — C/.  Roman 
command;  "L.  Wis./'  ed.  ZeumeTf  Index,  see  ''Mandatum":  Aoziire,  ''Fonn./' 
1,314  et  sea.;  Thiuenin,  "Textes."  262:  Du  Cange,  see  "Mandare";  "Sicte 
Part.  "  5,  12,  20:  "Cart,  de  St.  Victor,'*  I,  27. 

*  Also  the  English  institution  of  "uses":  a  third  party  acquires  "ad  opus" 
(French:  "obs/'^'os";  English:  "use")  "monasterii'^  PoOock  and  MaU- 
land,  II,  226. 
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from.  Thus  one  person  bought  a-  piece  of  land  and  paid  for  it^ 
after  which  he  resold  it  to  the  one  on  whose  account  the  pur- 
diase  had  been  made;  but  this  complicated  proceeding  is  not 
without  its  risks;  one  of  the  parties  may  suffer  by  reason  of  the 
insolvenpy  of  the  other;  if  the  transaction  is  an  advantageous 
one,  the  third  party  may  possibly  want  to  keep  it  for  himself;  he 
may  die  before  having  carried  out  the  transfer,  and  his  heirs  may 
refuse  to  carry  it  out;  if  the  transaction  is  a  bad  one,  it  is  the 
third  party  who  is  liable  to  lose,  as  a  consequence  of  a  change  of 
will  or  the  death  of  the  one  who  is  chiefly  interested.^  Noth- 
ing can  take  the  place  of  representation,  properly  so  called.^  It 
entered  the  Customary  law  in  proportion  as  formalism  disap- 
peared.' But,  in  order  to  show  how  slow  was  its  progress,  it  is 
sufficient  to  establish  that  it  was  not  allowed,  upon  principle, 
in  Germany  before  the  thirteenth  centiuy.  Were  it  a  matter  of 
endowing  a  monastery,  one  did  this  only  when  the  relics  had  been 
placed  there;  it  is  to  the  saint  himself,  in  person,  upon  the  shrine 
where  his  remains  are,  that  the  transfer  is  made;  if  one  is  to 
restore  a  piece  of  land  to  St.  Victor  of  Marseilles,  the  monks  bear 


^  Beaumanoir^  34,  30,  37,  55;  ef.  especially  c.  29  (services  carried  out  by 
cnder).    Cf.  "Jostice,"  102.  — ''Commission,"  qf.  Ferrihe,  see  "Facteur'^- 


iSoWojk  "R.  G^n.  Dr.,"  1885,  113. 
'  mth  r^ard  to  mmiiat  and  Stipvlatioiii  on  behalf  of  anofher  there  is  a 

feat  deal  of  confusion  in  the  old  doctrine.  Cf.  J.  Fataref  ''Inst.,"  3,  1& 
and  19;  Ovi  Pape,  "Q.,"  317.  They  are  not  ver^  clearlv  distinguished 
from  promises  and  stipulations  made  by  the  interposition  of  a  third  party: 
BuchereUuSf  "De  nqmtate  oanonica";  these  deeds  are  valid,  and,  in  fact, 
the  rule  has  so  many  exceptions  that  one  is  inclined  to  ask  whether  it  was 
possible  to  apply  it:  Pothier,  "Oblig.,"  63  et  seq,  (cited  by  OroHus).  In  the 
venr  old  law  one  promises  a  certain  thing  for  another  (for  example,  that  he 
will  appear  in  court),  and  one  stipulates  for  another,  for  from  the  moment  the 
required  formalities  have  been  carried  out  the  promisor  is  bound;  the  quefr- 
tion  as  to  whether  the  man  making  the  stipulation  has  a  moral  or  pecuniary 
interest  in  the  cairyingj  out  of  the  obligation  is  not  gone  into.  The  exam|>les 
ordinaril}r  dted  give  nse  to  difficulties:  appointment  of  a  marriage  portion 
by  the  wife's  relatives,  conferring  the  fief  upon  a  lord  in  order  that  he  shall 
invest  the  purchaser,  deeds  by  a '' Salmann,"  life  rent  for  the  benefit  of  a  third 
partv,  Bubfltitutionsj  stipulationB  in  contracts  of  marriage  for  the  benefit  of 
chil(uen  to  be  bom  m  the  future,  bills  to  order  and  to  b^urer.  Stobbe,  §  172. 
The  Roman  axioms  penetrated  the  old  doctrine,  although  they  were  contra- 
dictory to  the  rule  that  all  contracts  were  in  good  faith.  But  this  was  not 
done  without  some  difficulty:  Beaumanoirf  34.  36  e<  $eq,;  "Stat.  Bonon.," 
1454^  118  (one  may  stipulate  on  behalf  of  another,  "non  obstante  quod  sua 
non  mterrat,"  and  the  tnird  party  has  an  action  "ipso  jure,"  iust  as  thoufl^  he 
had  stipulated):  PertiU.  Iv,  455:  BartoUj  on  L  1.  I>.,^"de  pactis":  Koet, 
"Pand.,"  46,  1  etuq.;  CharoMUu,  ^'Rto.,"  X.  46;  BwMa,  "St^vertr.,"  121; 
I/mberi,  "Contrats  en  Fav.  des  Tiers,^'  1893. 
*  Fertile,  IV,  452,  beUevea  that  it  is  older  than  this:  "L.  long.  Lud.,"  14. 
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his  shrine  to  the  place  and  leave  it  there  three  days.  There  was, 
however,  in  this  a  particularly  favorable  case,  because  it  was 
absolutely  impossible  for  the  monastery  to  act;  therefore,  one 
approached  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  personal  act.  And,  when 
representation  is  accepted,  it  is  not  a  rare  thing  to  find  that  there 
are  doubts  cast  upon  the  validity  of  the  act  of  the  representative! 
and  that  this  act  must  be  confirmed  by  the  man  who  is  represented 
as  soon  as  that  becomes  possible.  Scruple  and  hesitation  have 
disappeared  towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  in  a  gen- 
eral  way,  and  before  that  period  in  many  instances.^  The  status 
of  agents  for  business  transactions  (by  contrast  with  agents  or 
attorneys  at  law)  was  worked  out  by  borrowing  from  the  rules 
of  the  Roman  law  and  the  canon  law  (the  Sixth  Book  of  Decre- 
tals, 5, 12,  68, 12)? 

§399.  TlMBflme. — (B)  "jSo/Thannm.*'  With  ordinary  represen- 
tatives let  us  compare  testamentary  ei^ecutors,  whom  we  will  deal 
with  later  on,  *  and  the  ^'Salmannen''  of  the  German  law/  The 
'^Salmann^'  is,  as  his  name  indicates,  a  person  who  carries  out 
the''Sala''  or  transfer  of  land,  but  who  carries  it  out  for  some 
one  else;  he  is  an  intermediary  between  the  grantor  and  the 
grantee.  Originally,  he  is  found  officiating  for  transfers  ''mortis 
causa";  *  in  danger  of  dying,  I  wish  to  please  some  one  after  my 
death;  but,  if  I  survive,  I  intend  to  keep  my  possessions;  m  order 
to  attain  this  object  I  confide  them  to  a  third  party,  to  the  person 
whom  one  would  call  a  ''Sahnann"  during  the  feudal  period,  at 
the  same  time  making  him  promise  to  carry  out  my  wishes;  by 
this  means  I  shall  be  better  assured  of  recovering  them  in  case  I 

1  Beaumanovr  oontrasts  sergeants  (those  who  render  union)  for  wagoi 
and  by  command^  whom  he  likens  to  people  of  the  household  (39, 6),  and  whom 
the  lord  cannot  disown  so  long  as  they  fulfill  their  offices  (excepting  in  the  case 
of  a  crime))  with  sergeants  by  request  or  appointment,  to  whom  only  their 
expenses  have  to  be  paid,  and  ^o  are  bound  with  re4)eot  to  third  partieB 
(29)  6),  and  finall^r  with  those  who  serve  without  wages  or  having  tbsir  ex- 
penses paid,  at  their  own  risk  and  peril:  Du  Cange,  see  ''Serviens";  Bagimu, 
see  "Sergent.'' 

*  Dig.  X)  '^de  proour^"  l,  38,  and  commentaries  of  Hoitimuiaf  eie.;  (?. 
Durand,  ''Spec./'  Oid.;  Bautaric,  I,  10;  Manser,  4;  /.  Fdber,  <'Inst./'  III. 
26;  IV)  11)  etc.;  Loyad,  371  et,  wq.;  Domat,  1, 15;  Pothier,  "Tr.  du  Mandal,'^ 
1767.  —  Cf,  ibid.f  on  the  commission,  the  administration  of  affairs,  guaidisn- 
ship  and  custody.  —  As  to  the  contract  of  agfanoy  or  brokorage,  q.  Loy^ 
416;  OMschmidt,  "Zf.  Handdsr.,"  28, 116.  --^b4|^ts:  Loyd^  371;  Bwh 
ffianairj  4.  in  fine, 

*  Cf.  "^manda"  hi  the  case  of  a  will:  "Fuero  Real/'  8,  4. 

«  HeuOer,  XL  215;  Stobbe,  "Z.  R.  O.,''  VII,  405;  BeuerUu  ''QrundeiffiiH 
thumsrecht''  (Constance),  I,  1;  ''Salmannenrecht."  Cf.  '<Z.S.  S.,"  IdOQi 
"O.  A. "  351. 

•'  *'L  Sal./'  tit.  46  (iq[>pohitment  of  an  heir). 
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survive  than  if  I  had  directly  deprived  myself  of  them  in  favor  of* 
the  person  for  whom  they  are  really  intended;  and,  moreover, 
the  latter  might  not  be  present  at  the  time  when  I  wanted  to  make 
the  disposition.  In  a  general  way,  lecom^  was  had  to  this  kind 
of  alienation  by  means  of  a  person  interposed,  whenever  there  was 
'  an  obstacle  to  direct  alienation.^  And  in  the  end  the  "Salmann'^ 
was  sometimes  even  given  the  part  of  a  warrantor  of  alienation.' 
Outside  of  this  exceptional  situation  there  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  discussion  upon  the  function  and  the  rights  of  the  ''Salmann.'^ 
According  to  some  he  is  a  representative  of  the  grantor;  according 
to  others,  a  purchaser  in  trust.'  As  we  look  at  it,  the  difficulty 
arises  from  the  fact  that  his  rdle  was  not  always  the  same;  he  be- 
gan by  being  a  fiduciary  purchaser  and  tended  to  become  an  agent 
with  powers  which  were  more  or  less  extensive.  It  is  precisely 
because  of  this  evolution  that  his  acts  are  not  reconcilable  and 
have  been  capable  of  furnishing  arguments  in  different  directions. 
At  one  period,  when  representation  was  not  admitted,  the  grantor 
who  could  not  dispose  directly  for  the  benefit  of  the  one  for  whom 
he  intended  his  property,  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of 
granting  the  full  ownership  of  it  to  a  friend,  at  the  same  time 
diarging  him  in  his  turn  to  make  a  similar  grant  to  the  ultimate 
grantee.    This  friend  became  the  owner,  but  he  bound  himself  by 

>  "Cart.  Sen.."  60;  "Hist.  Frising. "  noe.  224,  287,  308,  366,  342,  etc.; 
"Urk.  St.  Gall.,''  nos.  325,  342,  etc.  In  1160  Ck)nrad,  the  Ihike  of  Suabia, 
serves  as  an  intermediary  m  the  case  of  an  acquisition  for  the  benefit  of  tlie 
Prior  oi  Burglen,  because  the  relics  of  St.  John  were  not  on  the  spot  at  the 
time  the  deed  was  drawn:  HeusUrf  I,  208. 

*  "  Saleburgiones."  Cf.  the  texts  cited  by  Heuder,  II,  222.  "  The  Bavarian 
'Salmann,' "  says  this  learned  maiL  "is  the  living  land  register  of  all  property; 
he  bears  witness  to  the  regularit]^  oi  the  alienation."  Cf.  wid. :  "  The  stranger, 
hj  whom  the  acquisition  of  a  piece  of  land  situated  in  a  town  is  not  on  prin- 
ciple permitted,  is  authorized  to  purchase  if  he  has  the  assistance  of  a  'Sal- 
mamr  who  is  a  dtisen  of  the  town." 

'  According  to  Heuder,  loe,  cU.f  the  truth  would  seem  to  be  half  way  be- 
tween the  two  systems.  As  far  as  he  is  concerned,  the  "Salmann"  would  be 
in  a  position  analogous  to  that  of  a  guardian  ("  Vormund").  But  the  powers 
that  he  is  recoffnisd  as  having  assume  that  he  has  become  the  absolute  owner, 
—  at  least  in  the  very  old  law ^  in  fact,  in  order  that  he  may  transmit  the  prop- 
erty to  the  person  for  whom  it  is  intended,  he  carries  out  an  absolute  afiena- 
tion  with  "resignatio":  it  is  the  same  when  it  is  a  question  of  restoring  the 
property  to  the  original  grantor.  If  the  latter  should  carry  out  the  transfer, 
Buch  an  act  as  this  on  his  part  would  be  invalid,  and  it  woiud  be  necessary  for 
the  "Sahnann"  to  intervene.  The  appointment  of  the  "Salmann"  takes 
place  "per  festucam."  Sometimes,  even,  we  find  that  the  grantor  has  tnuos- 
feried  tneproperty  to  him  by  carrying  out  both  the  delivery  and  the  "reeig- 
natio."  Had  he  not  been  the  owner,  he  could  not  have  validly  carried  out 
the  formalities  of  the  transfer  of  ownership,  and  could  not  have  served  as  a 
warrantor  for  the  purchaser.  Cf,,  however,  teste  and  discussion  in  Heuder^ 
U,  218. 
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•*' fides  facta"  to  make  restitution;  it  is  the  "fidelis  manus/'  "treue 
Hand/'  which  restores  that  which  it  has  received.  The  value  of 
this  proceeding  depends  a  great  deal  upon  the  good  will  of  the  in- 
termediary. It  is  true  that  the  ^^ fides  facta''  allows  one  to  compel 
him  to  perform,  but  the  beneficiary  of  the  deed  —  that  is  to  say, 
the  one  who  b  chiefly  interested  —  is  not  authorized  to  compel 
him  to  do  so;  only  the  grantor  and  his  heirs  have  the  right,  which 
is  not  su£5cient,  because  the  grantor  cannot  always  act,  and  it  is 
possible  that  heirs  who  are  indifferent  might  not  wish  to  do  so. 
Then  it  was  that  they  must  have  thought  of  limiting  the  right  of 
the  ''Salmann"  over  the  possessions  which  he  received,  so  as  to 
remove  from  him  the  temptation  to  which  he  was  exposed  of  un- 
lawfully keeping  them;  it  is  undoubtedly  by  reason  of  this  that 
the  grantor  stops  with  a  simple  ''  traditio/'  without  ''se  exitum 
dicere"  which  allowed  of  his  more  easily  recovering  that  which 
he  had  given.  In  places  where  the  instituticm  of  the  ^'Sahnan- 
nen"  exbted  their  powers  were  restricted;  as  a  general  tlung, 
they  disappeared  to  make  room  for  ordinary  agents. 

§  400.  The  Same.  —  (C)  Attorneys.  One  could  not  be  repre^ 
eerUed  at  law  during  the  barbarian  period  by  reason  of  the  f orm- 
alistic  character  of  procedure.^  There  was  no  exception,  even  in 
case  of  a  lawful  excuse,  unless  one  pleaded  in  the  court  of  the  king, 
or  had  obtained  a  royal  privilege.'  Principle  and  exceptions  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Customary  law.  Many  of  the  Customs  still  f o^ 
bade  representation  at  law,'  unless  by  virtue  of  a  privilege  of  the 
king  or  a  lawful  impediment/    But  privileges  were  multiplied: 

^  For  the  same  reason  a  defect  of  one  party  halts  the  proceedrngi;  one  can 
only  aooomplish  thk  ori^nally  by  indirect  means,  sudi  as  the  fine  and  placing 
outside  of  the  law:  Brunnert  §  113;  Polioek  and  MaUUtnd,  II,  002.  Later 
on  the  rule,  ^'Absens  pro  oonfesso  habetur":  LcyBd,  871;  Gtoson,  III,  452; 
VI,  495.  Cf.  theories  of  the  excuses,  etc.;  Tardtif^  '^PtooM.  an  XIII'  e."  — 
Champions  or  defenders  in  the  duel  at  law:  Beamumoir,  41,  0;  P.  de  FonF 
tainea,  22,  13. 

>  Marculfey  I,  21  (appointment  of  a  ropreecntative  "per  festucam''),  24; 
n,  81;  "F.  Arvem/  2;  "Turon.,"  20;  RoHkre,  844,  &4,  887,  391:  ThS- 
verdn.  '"Textes,"  269;  Capitulary  of  802,  9  (I,  98):  Header,  I,  206;  HUbner, 
''Oenchtsurk.  d.  frftnh.  Z.";  Battai^  ''Rist.  dir.,"  1889.  As  to  "Sal. 
Extrav.,"  12  (76),  cf.  Oeffekm,  bibl.;  Brwmer,  "Mithio."  p.  6.— The  rep- 
resentative was  in  a  position  analogous  to  that  of  a  ''Salmann.''  Cf.  "ac- 
Tocati''  ("ayou^")>  lawyera,  ecclesiastical  "vidames"  (the  elmy  is  pledged 
to  plead  by  means  of  an  attorney.  Council  of  Carthage,  76).  ^Capit.,"  see 


Table;  Pardeeaue,  "Dipl./'  II|  233.    The  vassals  of  the  Ung  can  also  have 

nxAy    Fuma 


them.    C/.  for  "vidni,"  PttmopoiK,  "Cod^ambr.,"  no.  121. 

•  Beaumanoiff 
"Textcs  pari.,"  pj 
privilm  of  the  li 

^  The  representative  at  law  is  called  "procurator,"  "procuxeur,"  "attorn^" 
(Normandy),  "allou6."    General  texts:  Beaumwwir,  4;  ''A.  C,  Artois,"  9, 


•  Beaumanoiff  2,  16;  4,  2  and  31;  "Const,  du  Ch4t.,"  p.  79;  Lan4Mtf 
jm.  19,  20,  136;  Atrfwrt,  "Hist,  du  Pari.,"  H,  44.    Germany: 
privilese  of  the  lord. 
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audi  was  the  one  wluch  was  granted  in  a  general  manner  to  the 
Church  and  the  prelates,  which  was  the  easier  to  be  accounted 
for  as  the  Courts  of  the  Church  admitted  of  representation.^  In 
Normandy  and  in  Ei^land  the  rule  is  that  before  the  court  of  the 
duke  or  the  king  one  may  be  represented.^  The  Parliament  of 
Paris  did  not  go  so  far  as  this,  and  made  between  the  plaintiff  and 
the  defendant  a  wide  enough  distinction,  which  the  other  tribu- 
nals took  unto  themselves:  the  defendant  was  free  to  have  himself 
represented; '  the  plaintiff,  who  can  choose  his  own  time  for  plead- 
ing,^ must  obtain  a  charter  of  exemption^  These  charters  were  not 
granted  originally  excepting  to  those  who  had  a  lawful  excuse.* 
But,  when  it  was  seen  that  they  had  no  more  reason  for  existing, 
they  degenerated  into  a  fiscal  provision,^  and  in  the  fourteenth 
century  they  were  granted  to  anybody  who  paid  the  fees  of  the 
chancery.  Many  people  had  been  allowed  to  dispense  with  them 
at  an  early  time,  —  churches,  towns,  bailiffs,  and  guardians,  —  and 
they  were  not  demanded  in  countries  of  written  law.^   In  the  end 

10;  "Gr.  Cout.,"  3;  "Olim,"  I,  833,  45.  He  does  not  have  to  furnish  surety 
"de  rate"  in  the  lay  court.  Beaumanoir.  IV,  24:  the  act  of  the  attorney  is 
looked  upon  as  the  act  of  the  principal:  tou^..  29,  6. 

»  "Ord,,"  I,  118  (m  1290);  d.  Langloia,  "Reg.  de  Nicolas  IV,"  825. 

>  C/.  PoOoek  and  MaiOand,  I,  190  (attorney);  ''Summa  Norm.,"  64  ("de 
attomato"). 

■  "Et.  de  St.  Louis,"  1, 106;  Beaumanairf  IV,  31  (only  noblemen:  the  men 
of  power  must  have  the  permission  of  the  king  or  of  the  lord  justice) .  Monks, 
dencab  and  women  have  this  right,  t6id.,  cf.illf  9. — But  in  criminal  matters 
the  defendant  must  appear  in  person:  Beaumanair,  IV,  14,  23;  "Jostice," 
pp.  106,  132;  "A.  C,  Anjou,"  IV,  317;  "Olim,"  II,  228,  no.  7;  OuUhiermoz, 
^Enq./'  p.  109;  "Toulouse,"  2,  2;  "A.  C,  Bret.,"  91;  "A.  C,  Artois,"  7, 21; 
"Picaidie,"  14;  "Cap.,"  IV,  14;  VII,  337. 

*  He  does  not  always  choose  it,  for  we  must  not  think  that  one  pleads  for 
pleasure;  ordinarilv  one  only  has  recourse  to  the  courts  if  one  is  the  victim 
of  an  injustice,  and,  in  this  case  it  is  often  urgent  to  ask  for  a  reparation  of  this 
mjustioe.  Nevertheless,  the  defendant  is  favored  rather  than  the  plaintiff, 
because  the  wisest  thing  to  do  is  to  maintain  the  "statu  quo"  as  long  as  it 
has  not  been  established  that  it  is  unjust  to  do  so. 

•  Beaumanair,  II,  16;  III,  32;  IV,  2;  "Jostice,"  p.  105;  "L.  d.  Drois," 


Nov.  3, 1400.    Valid  only  for  a  vear;  whence  the  necessity  for  renewmg  them 
in  many  cases:  Beaumanoirf  lY,  10. 

*  The  "Stilus  Pari.,"  13,  3  and  the  "Or.  Gout.,"  p.  449,  explain  the  neces- 
rity  of  charters  of  exemption  bv  two  motives  that  are  equall^r  false:  the  seat 
of  justice  is  more  honored  by  the  presence  of  the  parties;  it  is  only  when  the 
demand  is  unlawful,  some  little  trickery,  that  the  complainant  fears  to  present 
it  himsdf:  the  king  spares  him  by  passing  his  shame  on  to  another.  C/. 
"Et.  de  St.  Louis,"  II,  8;  Paaquiery  "Rech.,"  II,  4.  In  these  charters  of 
exemption  it  is  easy  to  recoflmize  the  royal  privilege  of  the  barbarian  period. 

»  ''Gr.  Cout.,"  p.  432;  Bauiarie,  I,  10;  "A.C.,  Artois,"  2,  8,  9;  "A.C., 
Anjou,"  II,  103;  IV,  74. 

•  LoiMi  374,  375;  Beatmanoir,  IV,  31;  ''Gr.  Gout.,"  pp.  432,  393;  "A.  C, 
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they  were  abolished  by  force  of  the  lemoiistraiioes  of  the  Stated- 
General  of  Tours  of  1484.^  Not  only  had  representation  become 
lawful,  but  the  o£Scial  solicitors  had  to  be  employed  by  pleaders 
in  their  interest.  By  one  of  those  oddities  which  are  not  rare  in 
the  history  of  the  law,  the  formula  itself  of  the  old  principle,  how- 
ever,  survived;  the  saying  is,  even  at  the  present  time:  "No  on« 
in  Franoe  pleads  by  meant  of  an  attorney  aave  the  Ung."  It  is 
true  that  it  has  assumed  a  meaning  very  different  from  that  which 
it  was  given  at  first.  The  powerful  lords  were  in  the  habit  of 
having  at  the  court  of  the  king  permanent  attom^s  charged  with 
representing  them  in  all  their  actions.  Now,  the  latter  pleaded 
in  their  own  names.  The  Parliament  forbade  this,  and  decreed 
that  the  name  of  the  party  himself  figure  in  the  pleadings 
and  in  the  judgment,  and  this  even  before  the  name  of  the 
attorney.  It  was  necessary  that  the  greatest  lords  should  not 
seem  to  be  superior  to  the  justice  of  the  king  and  should  call 
upon  it  just  as  ordinary  individuals  did.^  It  is  obvious  that 
this  reason  did  not  exist  in  the  case  of  the  king.  It  no  longer 
existed  even  for  the  lords  when  they  pleaded  before  their  own 
courts;  thus  they  were  authorized  to  plead  therdin  by  means  of 
attorneys.* 

In  the  olden  times  the  plaintiff  who  was  capable  of  appearing  at 
court  came  in  person  and  appointed  his  representative  before  the 
judges  in  the  presence  of  the  adverse  party,  and  perhaps  with  the 
consent  of  the  latter.*  (C/.  *'  cognitor.")  This  archaic  method  was 
abandoned  first  of  all  for  the  benefit  of  the  powerful  lords,  who 

Artois,"  2,  8:  3,  32;  9,  6:  Botitanc,  1, 12;  "Olim,"  I,  694:  "A.  C,  Bouig." 
in  Giraud,  II,  294;  Langtoia,  "Textes  s.  Far!.,''  nos.  46,  103;  LoL  ^'Frais  de 
just."  ("B.  Ck,"  1872):  "Toulouse,"  3;  Blanchard,  "Doc.  inidits  but  le Com- 
merce de  Marseille"  (ai^ncv  in  the  thirteenth  oentuiy):  "B.  Ch./'  1878. 
Fiction  of  representation  in  the  Italian  statutes  of  the  twdtth  and  thirteenth 
centuries. 

^  laambeH,  XI,  61  (Art.  17).  Attempts  in  1414.  Cf.  "Journal"  otNic 
de  Baye,  II,  198;  AvbeH,  "Le  Pari.,"  pp.  251, 35&;  Lot,  '^B.  Ch.,"  1872. p. 592 
(legal  expenses,  fourteenth  century);  Iranon,  "Ordre  du  procte  civ.,"  p.  16; 
Ro^hre,  ^'Ass.  de  Senlis,"  p.  13;  '^R.  crit.,"  1875,  638:  1876,  353;  Percent 
"Nul  ne  plaide  par  procureur,"  1898.  Ordinance  of  Nov.  15,  1407:  at  the 
ChAtelet  tne  attorneys  no  longer  plead  the  other  attorney's  lack  of  a  charter  and 
no  longer  ask  for  these  charters,  which  does  not,  howev<^  prevent  them  from 
making  the  clients  pay  for  them:  Ordinance  of  Jan.  13, 1528;  Ldrrdf  "Souver,'' 
III.  10;  Edict  of  June,  1549  (queen). 

'  This  is  the  current  explanation;  it  is  not  a  veiy  satisfactory  one. 

»  Loynd,  861  (bibl.);  q^  "Toulouse,"  3. 

«  Beaumanoir,  4, 17, 18, 20  (towns);  "A.  C,  Anjou,"  II,  102  (partnenhips); 
"L.  d.  Drois,"  nos.  802,  846,  975  (church).  Salaried  attorneys  of  the  great 
men  of  towns  and  of  communities:  Aubert,  "Hist,  du  Pari.,"  pp.  255  it  tfljf.; 
Bauiaric,  I,  6,  10;  "Toulouse,"  ib. 
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were  authorized  to  appoint  an  attorney  by  authenticated  writings 
addressed  to  the  judge.  In  the  case  of  ordinary  individuals  also, 
the  duty  of  appearing  in  person  was  soon  replaced  by  an  authen^ 
ticated  power  of  attorney/  the  regularity  of  which  the  judge 
had  to  verify.  As  soon  as  the  cause  was  at  issue  the  attorney 
became  master  of  the  proceeding  and  could  no  longer  be  ousted; 
he  was  looked  upon  a&  pleading  on  his  own  account.'  Elsewhere 
we  have  described  how  the  attorney's  profession,  originally  free 
from  interference,  was  regulated  by  the  tribunab  and  trans- 
formed into  an  official  position. 

§  401.  Bale.  —  (A)  Formation}  Sale,  having  once  more  be- 
come a  contract  based  on  mutual  consent/  was  subjected  in 
almost  every  way  to  the  Roman  rules.  Our  old  law,  however, 
admits  that  the  sale  of  something  belonging  to  another  is  not 
lawful,'  and  that  the  risk  of  the  "res"  is  on  the  owner  and  not  on 
the  creditor;  *  this  is,  at  least,  the  tendency  which  arises  from  the 
midst  of  the  discussion,  and  it  should  be  noticed  that  it  harmonizes 
with  the  eariy  system  according  to  which  sale  was  formed  "re." 
The  variations  of  the  law  on  the  subject  of  the  formation  of  con^ 
tracts  perhaps  also  account  for  the  classic  controversy  on  the 
question  of  a  promiia  to  lell.^  Some,  like  Dedus,  held  that  only 
an  obligation  "facere"  resulted  from  the  unilateral  promise  to 
sell  when  accepted  by  the  buyer.  The  promisor  was  only  liable 
to  pay  damages  when  he  refused  to  cany  out  the  sale.  Others, 
such  as  Jason,  held  that  an  obligation  arose  therefrom  and 

»  "Procoratorium,"  Beaumanoifi  o.4;  BautariCf  1, 10:  Oiravd,  "Essai,"!!, 
152;  MoMure,  "Fotb  de  B6am,"  p.  247:  Varin,  ''Arch.  1^.  de  Reims/'  I,  M. 
Qeoenl  power  of  attorney  azid  special  power  of  attorney  (according  to  cir- 


of  the  beggar). 

I  Salesoy  authority  of  the  law  (ordered  by  the  law  and  carried  out  under 
its  control):  "encan"  (movables  Beised)^  ''licitation"  (selling  at  auction)  of 
the  immovables  which  cannot  be  partitioned,  "ddcret"  (decree)  or  adjudi- 
cation upon  a  decree  of  immovables  which  have  been  seised,  sale  at  law  of 
the  immovable  possessions  of  minors. 

«  As  to  the  publication  of  sale  (Italy) :  PertOe,  IV,  655;  Sakioli,  "Pubblicita 
n.  vend./'  1895.  —  Joffemann,  "Daraufgabe/'  (earnest  money),  1873. 


4, 13.    Origin  of  this  idea  in  the  Canon  law:  EndemantL  2, 24, 82, 87;  Kohler, 
"^Abh"  M4;  DaretU,  96. 

•  OlanmUe,  X,  14. 

'  AviUj^fif  ''B.  orit.  de  L^./'  1859, 177,  399;  Tmrtau,  '<Thtee,"  1899. 
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allowed  the  buyer  to  have  the  thing  which  had  been  promised 
delivered  to  him.  There  was  a  like  controversy  with  regard  to 
the  reciprocal  promise  to  sell  and  to  buy.  According  to  Jason, 
to  sell  was  one  thing,  to  promise  to  sell  was  another  thing;  the 
promise  did  not  carry  with  it  the  transfer  of  the  title;  it  did 
not  throw  the  risk  on  the  party  who  had  promised  to  buy.  Du- 
moulin,  together  with  Alexandre,  maintained  that  the  promise  to 
sell  was  equivalent  to  sale  from  the  moment  when  idl  the  de- 
ments of  the  contract  existed  together,  —  agreement. of  the  par- 
ties, an  ascertained  object,  and  a  settled  price.  However,  they 
distinguished  the  promise  ^'de  prsesenti"  from  the  promise  "de 
futuro";  if  it  were  made  to  be  carried  out  in  the  future  it  did 
not  cany  with  it  any  present  obligation;  the  lord's  fees  were  not 
due;  in  case  it  was  not  performed  damages  had  to  be  paid;  the 
yendor,  by  inserting  a  clause  in  the  promise,  could  reserve  the 
right  to  dispose  of  the  object  of  the  sale,  and  the  buyer  did  not  have 
the  risk.    Dumoulin's  doctrine  prevailed  in  the  French  practice. 

§  402.  Th«  8am«.  —  (B)  Effects.  The  obligation  to  deliver 
and  to  warranty  is  incumbent  upon  the  vendor,  that  6t  pay- 
ing the  price  is  incumbent  upon  the  buyer.^  The  old  authors 
subordinated  the  transfer  of  the  ownership  of  the  thing  purchased 
to  the  payment  of  the  price.'  In  practice  this  means  that  the 
vendor  has  a  lien  on  immovables  which  have  been  sold;  he 
also  has  one  on  movables,  but  only  as  long  as  they  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  debtor.  If  there  has  been  a  sale  for  cash,  the 
vendor  is  even  given  a  right  of  seizing  within  a  short  period 
sold  movables  which  are  in  the  hands  of  third  parties  and  of 
keeping  them  until  he  has  been  paid; '  this  is  all  that  is  left  of 

1  Tariff  for  the  price  of  merchandise:  "Capit."  of  794,  o.  4  (I,  74),  etc.; 
Fertile,  TV,  566.  —  As  to  the  fair  price  spoken  of  by  the  theologians.  </.  End»' 
mann,  II,  29;  Ashleyy  1. 164;  Oamier,  *TTi^,"  1900;  PUier,  ^Th^,"  1903. 
Rescission  in  the  caae  of  a  great  injury  (excepting  in  the  case  of  judidal  sales, 
which,  however,  often  take  place  for  a  very  low  price;  they  are  necessary). 
Law  of  Sept.  7-11,  1790:  doing  away  with  the  cnanoery  ancL  consequently, 
with  letters  of  rescission.    Decree  of  the  14th  Fruct.,  year  III:  abohtion  of 


injury  from  the  sale  of  national  possessions,  even  though  it  were  paid  for  in 
assignments:  Sagnae,  p.  202.    Thamasius  had  criticised  this  institution. 

>  Loyeel,  407.  408  (a  contradiction  which  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
history  of  the  formation  of  sales).  Argau,  III,  23,  reproduces  the  Roman 
ideas:  Beaumanair,  34, 59;  35, 20;  24,  28; '' Jostice,"  328;  "Toulouae,"  98, 99; 
Boutaric,  I,  67;  PertUe,  IV,  568;  Deemares,  195.  C/.  "Paris,"  177;  ''Orw 
Idans,"  458;  Pothier,  no.  322;  FerrOre,  on  "Paris";  Serree,  "Inst.,"  2, 1,  41 
(a  special  and  preferred  mortgage  over  the  inmiovwles). 

•  "Paris,  A.  C,"  194;  "N.  c7'  176;  "Orleans,"  468;  Dwnoulin,  on  "Paris," 
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the  Roman  rule.  Warranty  ^  protected  against  hidden  defects 
and  eviction.  Formerly  hidden  defects  did  not  allow  of  any 
recourse  to  warranty;  so  much  the  worse  for  the  buyer,  if  he 
had  not  been  aware  of  them.  But  warranty  was  stipulated  in 
the  writing,  and  then  came  to  be  implied  in  the  case  of  the 
more  serious  defects,  so  that  it  then  was  regarded  as  a  natural 
mddent  of  sale.  This  matter  was  regulated  by  the  Customs, 
especially  with  regard  to  trading  in  domestic  animals.* 

§  403.  The  Same.  —  (C)  Warranty  because  of  Eviction.  Even 
at  the  time  oil  the  very  old  law  the  vendor  must  have  found  himself 
compelled  to  protect  the  vendee  against  anybody  who  wanted  to 
dispossess  him  of  the  thing  which  had  been  sold; '  if  through  any 
fault  of  the  vendor  the  vendee  could  not  keep  the  thing  sold,  the 
vendor  had  to  pay  him  a  composition,  because  he  was  then  guilty 
of  an  offense  as  far  as  the  vendee  was  concerned,  and  his  respon- 
sibility was  the  greater,  as  the  third  party  who  was  reclaiming  the 
thmg  was  proceeding  against  him  ''  ex  delicto."  ^  However,  it  was 
not  unusual  for  the  warranty  to  be  stipulated  for;  ^  and  thus  it 
becomes  a  matter  of  contract;  the  cases  in  which  it  applies  are 
more  clearly  specified;  the  vendor  is  not  permitted  to  take  refuge 
behind  the  idea  that  he  has  given  up  every  right  which  he  had  and 
should  not  be  held  accountable  for  anything  else;  and,  finally,  the 
amount  of  the  fine  becomes  fixed  beforehand.  It  is  in  this  way 
that  the  once  delictual  obligation  became  a  civil  obligation  for 
damages,  by  virtue  of  an  agreement  which  is  implied  in  every 
contract  of  sale.  Evolution  in  this  direction  took  place  during  the 
Prankish  period;  at  the  same  time  there  are  found  traces  of  the 

Tlie  sale  was  not  cancelled  for  this  reason.    Cf,  Naz,  "Thtee,"  1870.    SerreSf 
loc.  cU,f  does  not  mention  this  ris^t  of  witholmng. 

*  Dm  Canae,  see  "Garens,"  "Waranthus,"  etc.  Prov,,  "guiren."  German 
etymology:  "weren,"  meaning  to  defend:  Orimm  "R.  A.,  603;  BrunneTf 
IL  601;  "L.  Rib.,"  33,  4:  "fordro"  (UteraUy  predecessor).  —  "Roiain,"  145: 
Warranty  due  by  the  castellan  to  his  men  who  are  cited  to  appear  before  the 
aldermoi. 

«  "L.  Bai.,"  16,  9;  Laysd,  418  et  seq,;  CflanviUe,  X,  14;  "Aas.  de  J«rus.," 
''C.  des  B.,"  Met  seq,  (slaves);  PeriUe,  IV,  561;  ChaieemarHn,  271;  Stol)be, 
i  185:  Hyber,  IV,  864.  —  Strykitu,  "De  Vitiis  rer.  ven.,"  1709. 

*  Cf,  the  Roman  "deceitful  seliing"  C'Stellionat"):  D.,  47,  20,  3,  1;  see 
Ferrikre, 

*  "Bai.,"  15,  4,  12;  17,  2:  "Sal.,"  47,  2;  "Roth.,"  231;  "Rib.,"  59,  6: 
72,  6,  7  ("cinu  werdumia"?  Brunner,  II,  504);  Loening,  "Vertragsbr.,'* 


vendor:  BeoucM*  op.  eU.,  TV,  138;  "Const,  du  ChAt.,"  51,  67;  Dareete, 
pp.  13,  46. 
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early  conception  during  the  feudal  period. —  This  eariy  conception 
rests  essentially  upon  the  idea  that  a  recourse  to  warranty  takes 
the  form  of  a  penal  action  directed  against  the  buyer.  He  is 
accused  of  an  offense;  he  replies  by  calling  in  his  warrantor' 
C'vocare  warantiun")*'  He  is  granted  a  delay  in  whidi  to  bring 
his  warrantor  before  the  judge;'  this  is  the  day  of  warranty 
("•dilatio  garendi")  of  the  feudal  period.^  Instead  of  thb  post- 
ponement granted  by  the  plaintiff  himself i  the  later  law  sub- 
stituted the  summons  given  by  a  public  officer;  and  this  also 
took  place  in  matters  relating  to  warranty.^  —  Ist.  If  the  warramior 
does  not  appear  in  court.  As  a  general  rule>  the  man  who  does  not 
produce  his  warrantor  loses  his  action.  *'  He  who  calls  upon  a  wa^ 
ranty  and  has  no  warrantor  loses  his  cause/'  Loysel,  499,  still  says. 
A  few  of  the  barbarian  laws«  however,  show  less  strictness  by 
allowing  the  party  to  exonerate  himself  by  means  of  the  oath 
accompanied  by  feUow  oath*takers.*  All  the  more  reason  why 
the  later  law  should  be  still  more  indulgent  and  allow  him  to 

1  Another  avBtem:  the  withholder  refers  the  complainant  to  his  warrantor: 
'<Roth./'  231.    Cf.  "JEth^.,"  2,  8,  9.    Old  Russian  law. 

>  GlamriUe,  III,  1;  X,  15:  Bractan,  fo.  257,  380:  ''Stil.  Pari./'  12;  Matuer, 
2]  Imbertj  I,  20:  Bauiaric,  I,  33;  "Gr.  Ck>ut./'  Ill,  16;  Desmans,  140,  354; 
"Cout.  Not.,"  67,  114. 

•  ''Rib.,"  33;  "F.  Andec.,"  47;  Thhenin,  no.  114  (40  nishts).  —  Can  the 
warrantor  himself  have  his  own  warrantor  brought  mto  Se  action?  The 
Frankish  law  does  not  limit  the  recourse  to  warranty,  whereas  the  Scandi- 
navian law  and  the  Lombard  law  require  one  to  go  no  further  than  the  third 


Norm.,"  60;  "A.  C,  Bourg.,"  83;  "Amiens,"  32.  Seven:  ^'Et.  deSt.  Louis/* 
I,  91;  "L.  d.  Droiz,"  no.  109.  Indefinite  recourse  in  Saxon  law:  Laband, 
*  Verm.  Kl. "  o.  12o. 

<  Beaumanoir,  34,^44;  "Et.  de  St.  Louis  "  I,  31:  "A.  C,  Anjou,"  I,  122; 
"Ass.  de  J6r. "  "C.  dee  B.,"  250;  "Sohwabensp.,''  II,  93. —  The  warranty 
was  first  of  all  limited  to  the  year  and  a  day,  for  when  this  time  had  (Aapaoi 
the  purchaser  was  in  a  position  that  could  not  be  attacked :  "  Const,  du  Cb&t.," 
83,  51;  L.  de  Beaumont,  37;  "Ass.  de  J6r.,"  "Abi^  dee  C.  des  B.,"  22;  /. 
d'thdin,  80  et  eeq.;  112.  132;  Ph,  de  Navarre,  80.  Cf.  "L.  d.  Drois,"  560. 
But  one  may  stipulate  tor  wairanty  to  last  indefinitely  (fourteenth  century) 
and  in  the  end  people  came  to  dispense  with  this  special  agreement.  — The 
duration  of  the  delay  for  the  warrantor  is  eicdit  days  if  he  resides  within  the 


Cout.,"  412. 

•  '^Ass.  de  Jdr.,"  "C.  des  B.,"  250;  "Or.  Ck>ut.  Norm.,"  50;  Beaumawir, 
34,  44;  "Bord.,"  208;  "Us.  d' Amiens,"  49. 

•  JobM^DiuHd,  p.  62;  "Sal.,"  47;  "Rib.,"  33,  75;  "Roth.,"  231;  "Wis.," 
7,  28;  "Bai.."  9,  7;  "Bordeaux,"  15;  "Us.  d'Amiens,"  49.  Death  of  the 
warrantor:  "Sal.  extrav.,"  7  (the  withholder  does  not  incur  any  penalty); 
"Roth.,"  231  (heirs). 
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go  on  with  the  trial.^  —  2d.  The  warranior  appears  in  court. 
(a)  He  acknowledges  his  status  of  wairantor.  In  this  case  he 
himself  takes  the  place  of  the  accused  and  pleads^  not  in  the  name 
of  the  latter,  but  in  his  own  name;  the  accused  is  ''ipso  facto" 
removed  from  the  action  and  the  accusation  falls  upon  the  war- 
rantor.^ This  rule,  which  persisted  throughout  the  old  law,'  is 
due  to  the  criminal  character  of  the  old  procedure.  This  became 
less  as  soon  as  warranty  took  upon  itself  the  aspect  of  a  dvil 
action;  the  buyer  was  only  excluded  from  the  action  if  he  asked 
to  be  so.^  But  the  obligation  of  the  warrantor  always  subsisted, 
in  the  case  of  formal  warranJty^^  to  take  upon  himself  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  one  he  guaranteed,  and  not  merely  to  intervene  for 
him,  as  in  the  case  of  simple  warranJty^  —  Q>)  The  warrantor 
does  not  admit  that  he  is  responsible  by  reason  of  any  war- 
ranty; he  triA.intii.iTia  that  he  has  not  sold  Ihe  object  in  litigation.^ 
Equity  would  require  this  new  question  to  be  the  object  of  a  special 
acdon,  following  which  the  warrantor  would  be  dedared  not  to  be 
responsible  or  else  compelled  to  defend  his  buyer.  This  is  indeed 
what  happens  in  the  thirteenth  century  '  and  afterwards.  But  the 
very  old  law  was  afraid  that  this  recourse  to  warranty  was  only  a 
trick  intended  to  retard  the  settlement  of  the  principal  action, 
and  perhaps  to  allow  the  guilty  man  to  escape  the  penalty  incurred; 
so  the  defendant  received  the  same  treatment  as  in  the  case  in 
which  the  warrantor  whom  he  had  vouched  did  not  present  him- 

1  Beaumemmr,  37,  3.  "Stil.  Pari./'  12,  2:  reserves  the  rifi^t  to  de- 
fend himsdf  wmch  was  done  away  with  by  the  Ordinance  of  December, 
1363,5. 

*  If  it  is  a  matter  of  a  movable  it  is  handed  over  to  him:  ''Rib.,''  33,  3: 
72,  6;  JobbS-Dtufol,  p.  65.  C/.  ''Roth.,"  232;  "Burg.,"  83,  2;  "Sachsensp.,'^ 
1,  53,  2;  3,83,  3;  ^'Finnatio,"  "Bai.,"  15, 12;  Brunner,  II,  516:  commentary 
on  "Roth.,"  231:  Pmiile,  IV,  252  et  aeq,  —  The  "£t.  de  St.  Louis"  only  speak 
of  warranty  in  dealing  with  movables,  the  "Stil.  Pari."  in  dealing  with  im- 
movables, and  refuse  it  "in  casu  novitatis,"  18,  2.  Botdaric,  I,  33;  "Gr. 
Cout.,"  Ill,  IQ.  — (hinder,  "Laud,  auctoris,"  1883.    No  representation. 

*  Beaumatwir,  34,  45:  "£t.  de  St.  Louis,"  I,  95;  II,  17:  "Jostice ,"  19, 
36,6;  "BorL,"  18;  "  F.  de  Morlaas,"  64, 224;  "As8.deJ^.,"'  O.deeB.,^'247; 
"A.  C,  Bourg.,"  14;  Bouiaric,  I,  33. 

*  Before  the  action  comes  on  for  trial. 

*  Matuer,  p.  41;  Imbert,  p.  137  ("requesta  formalis"  addressed  to  the 
warrantor).  Uf.  as  to  reclaiming  against  the  farm  tenant:  Schwaibacht 
p.  57:  Civil  Code,  1727. 

*  See  "Giving  of  Surety."  and  "Warranty  in  the  Matter  of  Offenses": 
"Stil.  Pari.,"  12,  18  et  wq.;  Miuuer^  2,  11,  19;  "Gr.  Cout.,"  Ill,  16. 

'  Loytdy  410  (forced  sale;  all  nght  to  warranty  and  then  afterwards  to 
plead  the  force). 

'  BtavmanoiT,  34,  44;  63,  8;  "Ass.  de  J6rus.,"  "C.  des  B.,"  246,  250; 
J.  d^lhdin,  131.  If  the  sale  is  not  established  the  withholder  is  condemned: 
hinf9d,  609.    C/.,  however,  37,  3;  "£t.  de  St.  Louis,"  II,  17. 
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self.  —  The  Qrdinanoes  of  1667, 8, 1/  finally  regulated  this  matter 
of  warranty.* 

§  404.  The  Same.  —  (D)  ReMwUm  of  the  Sale^  (and  of  other 
bilateral  contracts)  by  reason  of  non-perf  ormanoe  by  one  of  the 
parties.^  The  Roman  law  did  not  consider  the  sale  as  rescinded 
by  reason  of  default  in  the  payment  of  the  price  ^  unless  there 
were  a  special  clause  to  that  effect  ("lex  oommissoria/'  forfeiture 
clause).^  As  this  clause  was  in  conunon  use  in  deeds,  our  old 
law  implied  it;  it  even  went  further  and,  taking  its  support  from 
the  Roman  text  relating  to  innominate  contracts,^  it  allowed  the 
parties  in  every  bilateral  contract  to  ask  the  courts  *  to  rescmd 
the  contract  if  one  of  the  parties  did  not  perform  his  engage- 
ment through  his  own  fault.*  In  such  a  case  the  title  reverted 
as  matter  of  law  to  the  seller.^^  The  real  rights,  which  had  been 
granted  by  the  buyer  for  the  benefit  of  third  parties,  should  also 
have  become  void  by  virtue  of  the  maxim:  ''Resoluto  jure  dantis, 
resolvitur  jus  acdpientis."  But  a  distinction  was  made:  1st  Re- 
scission is  fuUy  retroactive  when  it  takes  place  ''ex  causa  antiqus 

^  See  the  Commentatora  on  this  Ordinance:  Berthdot,  ''EvictioDs/'  1781; 
Isamberty  Table,  see  ''Garantie"  C'Ord."  of  1559,  18,  etc.). 

'  Principal  vnrranty  or  principal  action,  which  is  distinct  and  brou|ht 
against  the  warrantor  foUowing  tne  eviction;  incidental  warranty ,  or  action 
in  warranty  grafted  upon  the  principal  action  in  such  a  way  as  to  settle  the 
rights  of  third  parties  and  those  of  the  warrantor  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
Ais  to  the  dangers  of  principal  warranter,  c/.  P.  de  FonUtinea,  15, 10;  Beaumanoir, 
34,  11;  BauiariCy  I,  33,  8.  These  iurisoonsults  seem  to  refuse  to  give  any  re- 
course to  the  warrantor  who  is  guilty  of  pleading  secretly.  —  Warranty  in  the 
matter  of  the  assignment  of  claims:  jouase  on  "  Ord.  civ.,"  8, 1.  —  As  a  general 
thing,  exercising  the  right  of  repurchase  cannot  give  rise  to  any  warranty  be- 
cause the  evicted  purchaser  must  be  indemnified  by  the  person  exercisiiig 
repurchase:  "F.  deBdam,""R.deContr  "  22;  P.  <te  to /an*»,  II,  245.— C/., 
however,  in  exceptional  cases:  "Const.  ChAt.,"  51,  67,  86;  TauUar,  "Rec. 
d'Actes     D.  341. 

»  Not,  ''kfisoiut.  de  la  Vente,"  Thesis,  1870. 

^  Disgrace,  loss  of  the  benefit  conferred  by  the  deed  and  of  the  amount 
specifiedin  the  penal  clause  according  to  the  law,  "Si  quia  major,"  of  Arcadius, 
"Cod.  Th6od./'  2,  9,  3,  which  the  documents  of  the  barbarian  period  connect 
with  the  Aquillian  Stipulation:  Patd,  "Sent.,"  1,  1,  3;  "Petnia,"  IV,  27;  Th^ 
veniri^'TexteSj"  p.  260.    Canonic  penalties. 

*  The  only  nght  which  the  vendor  had  was  to  refuse  to  deliver  the  thing  sold 
80  long  as  the  purchaser  did  not  pav  him  (defense  "non  adimpleti  oontractus"). 

*  In  the  South  necessity  of  the  forfeiture  clause  and  cancellation  of  absolute 
right.  Tendency  to  do  away  with  forfeiture  by  the  holder  of  a  long-term 
lease  in  default  of  payment  of  the  ground  rent:  Gui  Pape,  111;  Deneisaei, 
"Dr.  seign."  4,  5,  14. 

'  Cf.,  also,  the  canon  law  (analsmis  in  Natf  p.  145). 

*  danonic  penalties  and,  consequently,  neoessitv  for  a  sentence.  Thd 
judges  make  certain  that  the  failure  to  carry  out  is  aue  to  some  fault. 

*  Dumoulin,  "Var.  Quicst.,  d.  v.  o.,"  nos.  58  et  «eg.;  Pathier,  "Vente," 
no.  475;  Domat,  1,  2,  12,  13;  Fenthrt,  see  "Facte  oom/':  Bflotimcmotr,  24, 
28;  "T.  A.  O,  Bret.,"  326. 

"  Qavet,  "Thto,"  1879. 
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et  neoessaria."  2d.  The  rights  of  third  parties  continue  to  exbt 
in  case  the  rescission  takes  place  "ex  causa  nova  et  voluntaria/'  ^ 
that  is  to  say,  owing  to  a  voluntary  act  on  the  part  of  the  buyer, 
for  it  cannot  be  left  to  his  option  to  plunder  his  assignees  and 
to  go  back  on  his  engagement.  "This  is  a  very  fine  theory/' 
says  Loysel,  who  is  a  partisan  of  it,  as  are  a  majority  of  our  old 
authors;  but  as  to  the  application  of  this  theory  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  discussion.    Bartolus  was  its  inventor. 

§  405.  Gifil  and  CommereUl  Partnorships.  —  (A)  CompanieSf^ 
associations,  communities,  partnerships,  in  the  old  law,  were  con- 
structed  according  to  the  same  type  as  family  communities.* 
Such  were  especially  those  secret  communities  of  villeins  or  serfs  ^ 
which  are  so  well  known  by  reason  of  the  description  which  Guy 
Coquille  gives  of  them  in  the  sixteenth  century  in  his  Commentary 
on  the  Customs  of  the  Nivemais,  but  which  are  very  much  older 
than  this,  for  long  before  him  Beaumanoir  alluded  to  them  and 
showed  how  they  were  formed.  "The  company  b  formed,"  he 
says,  21,  5,  "simply  for  the  purpose  of  living  together  at  a  com- 
mon board  for  one  year  and  one  day,  because  the  movables  of  one 
and  of  the  other  are  mingled  together."  Community  life  was,  in 
fact,  the  only  condition  required  originally  in  order  that  the 
company  might  exist;  whether  they  wished  it  or  not,  whether  they 
were  relatives  or  not,^  the  fellow  inhabitants  found  themselves 
associated  together.  But  Beaumanoir  maintains  that  by  with- 
drawing their  mo vables .  they  could  avoid  this  result;  this  is  an 
expedient  which  does  not  at  all  correspond  to  the  spirit  of  the  old 
law,  for  it  is  almost  impossible  to  live  together  a  year  without 

*  Cancellation  "ex  tunc"  or  "ex  niinc":L.  3  Dig.,  "quib.  mod.  pig."; 
LoffBeaUf  "D^^erp.,"  4,  3^  6;  Dununditif  I,  33,  37.  Interest,  especially  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  seigmorial  profits  (transfer  tax).  Keeping  of  admin* 
istrative deeds  (leases): Dumoulin,  Reg.  bancell.,"  no.  180;  Coquille,  "Quest.," 
II,  143;  Poikier,  "Fiefs,"  nos.  291.  330  ("  Emptor  non  tenetur  stare  colono  "). 
—  Cf,  the  distinction  made  by  tne  Glossators  between  the  "verba  directa" 
(returning,  of  absolute  right,  of  the  ownership)  and  the  "verba  obliqua" 
(necessary  surrendering),  abandoned  in  the  sixteenth  century;  between  the 
cancellation  "ipso  jure"  and  "per  sententiam"  Qess  important). 

<  "Cum-panis"  ^"compains,''  "compagnon."  company):  see  Diet;  Du 
CanffCf  see  "Gompamum,"  etc.  We  still  say  "  Company  of  Jesus,"  "railroad 
companies,"  etc. 

'  Gierke,  "Genoesenschaftsrecht,"  1881;  Ashley,  I.  86;  II,  79  (trades). 

^  Cf.  the  servile  communities;  Customs  in  the  "Confer,  de  Quenois,"  I, 
599;  Afatuer,  28^  14;  Lebrun,  "Communaut^,"  709:  see  Guyot;  VioUet, 
751;  GUueon,  VTI,  639;  Larcher,  "Th^"  1875;  Btmeomont,  Lasaarre, 
Mofder,  etc.  — C/.  "consortium"  at  Rome:  Poiand,  "N.  R.  H.,"  Ill,  431; 
Girard,  570;  Athens,  Beauchet,  TV,  340. 

*  Communitiesof  brothers,  relatives:  MonM^Mcanan,  "Soci6t6i";  "A.  C, 
Bord.,"  44,  etc.;  sons-in-law  and  fathers-in-law:  "Niv./'  23. 
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some  of  the  movables  becoming  confused.  Personal  bdongings 
which  were  not  liable  to  such  confusion  stayed  outside  of  the  part- 
nership; on  the  other  hand,  movables  and  acquests  came  under 
it.  As  a  general  rule,  the  community  had,  like  the  family,  a 
head  charged  with  administering  it,  whose  powers  remind  one  of 
those  of  the  head  of  the  family.  This  master,  or  ''head  of  the 
loaf,"  who  is  the  eldest  of  the  members,  is  elected  because  of  bring 
the  elder,  or  else  he  is  one  of  the  associates  who  is  expressly  ap- 
pointed. He  administers  the  community  within  and  represents  it 
without;  he  has  extensive  powers  and  binds  his  assodates  as  far 
as  their  movables  are  concerned  when  he  contracts  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  partnership.  In  important  matters,  such  as  the  buying 
of  inmiovables,  he  consults  with  his  associates;  ''they  all,  eating 
of  one  bread,  sleeping  under  one  covering,  and  seeing  each  other 
every  day,  he  is  ill  advised  or  too  proud"  if  he  does  not  consult 
with  them.  This  artificial  group  is  perpetuated  in  the  same  way 
as  the  natural  group  of  the  family,  "owing  to  the  subrogation  of 
the  persons  who  are  bom  ther^  or  are  called  into  it  from  out- 
side"; at  the  death  of  one  of  the  associates  there  is  no  partition  of 
the  conmion  lands;  his  relatives  iiriio  are  not  members  of  the  oxn- 
munity  cannot  daim  the  undivided  part  which  would  have  been 
his.  The  dissolution  of  the  community  takes  place  ordinarily  by 
reason  of  the  decision  of  the  associates  to  live  separately:  "He 
loaf  separates  the  villein;  fire,  salt  and  bread  separate  the  man 
in  mortmain."  We  have  already  seen  the  reasons  why  these  asso- 
ciations were  rarely  found  at  the  end  of  the  Old  Regime.  They 
are  already  suspicious  to  Beaumanoir;  he  looks  upon  them  as  very 
dangerous  and  declares  that  many  people  were  deceived  by  them; 
the  rich  man  who  takes  in  his  poor  relation  "because  of  pity" 
finds  biTT>  claiming  half  of  his  movables,  and  a  man  who  came  in 
not  worth  forty  ''sols"  goes  away  taking  with  him  two  hundred 
livres.  In  the  sixteenth  century  they  are  still  numerous,  but  the 
disfavor  with  which  they  are  looked  upon  increases,  as  Loysel's 
rules,  378  et  seq.,  bear  witness:  "  If  one  goes,  all  go"  *  (which  makes 
the  partnership  very  fragile,  wherea3  in  other  times  the  departure 
of  one  associate  could  not  have  had  any  more  effect  than  the  de- 
parture of  one  member  of  a  family);  "He  who  has  a  companion 
has  a  master";  "Out  of  conmiunity  possessions  one  cannot  make 
much."    Jurisprudence  is  hostile  to  them,  and  the  Ordinances 

1  "Ezoeptmg,"  says  Quy  Ooquille,  "if  the  man  going  out  baa  rnirnnannged 
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require  a  written  deed  to  establish  the  existence  of  every  such 
partnership,^ 

i  406.  Th0  8«m0.  —  (B)  Commercial  Partnerships.  They  have 
a  history  which  is  very  complex  and  has  been  very  much  disputed. 
The  brief  summary  which  is  given  here  only  serves  to  point  this 
out.  Our  old  law,  here  differing  from  the  Roman  law,  considers 
the  property  brought  in  by  the  associates  as  forming  a  mass  which 
is  appropriated  for  the  payment  of  the  creditors  of  the  partner- 
ship to  the  exclusion  of  the  personal  creditors  of  the  associates. 
Must  one  conclude  from  thb  with  Straccha  that  commercial  part- 
nerships form  a  '' corpus  mysticum/'  and  translate  this  expres- 
^on  by  saying  that  they  constitute  legal  persons?  Scacda  and 
Emerigon  express  themselves  in  this  way.  However,  it  is  not  very 
certain  that  the  idea  of  the  dvil  personality  of  commercial  part- 
nerships was  forced  upon  the  old  law  with  regard  to  its  other 
consequences.^  Perhaps  the  peculiarity  which  we  have  pointed 
out  can  be  accounted  for  by  a  sort  of  implied  engagement  for  the 
benefit  of  the  creditors  of  the  partnership. 

1st.  PartnerBhip  in  its  ooUeetiTe  name  b  like  joint  and  several 
ownership;  the  associates  are  held  jointly  and  severally  and  with- 
out limit  for  the  debts  of  the  partnership.  They  act  all  together 
and  all  participate  in  partnership  acts;  or  else,  to  make  matters 
more  simple,  one  of  them  acts  as  ^'institor"  on  behalf  of  the  part- 
nership and  in  the  collective  name  of  all  of  its  members;  he  has  the 
right  to  bind  them  without  having  called  them  together  and  con- 
sulted them;  he  signs  with  his  name  and  with  theirs;  this  signa- 
ture or  name  of  the  partnership  had  to  be  shortened  when  the 
number  of  associates  was  too  great;  we  say  ''So  and  So  &  Co." 
Bartolus  maintains  already  that  the  formula,  '"Htius  et  socii" 
was  an  old  one  in  his  time,  and  that  its  use  had  the  effect  of  carry- 
ing with  it  the  joint  and  several  obligation  of  all  the  associates, 
even  of  those  who  were  not  mentioned  in  it;  and  this  no  doubt 
was  for  the  good  reason  that  their  names  are  virtually  included 

1  Ordinance  of  Moulins,  54  (100  pounds);  1667,  22,  2:  1673,  4,  1;  Qvil 
Code,  1834,  1837  prohibition  in  the  case  of  property  to  be  acquired  in  the 
future).  Cf.  "Code  de  la  Convention,"  6,  2,  22;  "Orl^uis,"  217.  — Dis- 
cussion in  Lidiruny  RagueaUf  op,  cU. 

*  Pad,  "Legal  persons."  The  personality,  which  is  not  dealt  with  in  the 
Ordinance  of  1673,  nor  in  its  commentaries,  makes  its  appearance  in  partner- 
ships bar "- "^ ' '—' ' — ^'-^         "   "'"  '"  '"'"'• 

xxvm, 

450;   £tnhwwyv0»m        4MKJV 

d.  Soc.  Com./'  1000. 
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within  it.^  If  the  partnership  has  a  name  of  its  own,  then  it  has  a 
distinct  personality,  which  is  independent  from  that  of  the  as- 
sociates; or,  at  least,  if  one  does  not  go  so  far  as  this,  one  can  con- 
ceive that  it  is  possible  to  give  a  name  to  a  collection  of  interests; 
it  is  difficult  not  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  tendency  of  the  part- 
nership to  form  a  dvil  person  is  admitted  in  this  very  fact  Fre- 
quently, and  especially  in  order  to  plead,  the  associates,  in  their 
collective  name,  instead  of  acting  themselves,  have  an  agent  in- 
vested with  the  power  of  making  use  of  the  partnership  name. 

2d.  The  limited  partnenhip  (''en  commandite 'O9  thus  called 
from  the  word  ''commendare,"  to  confide,  to  loan,^  ^diich  b  re- 
lated to  the  lease  of  a  farm  and  livestock,  bottomry  loan,  to  the 
loan  for  a  seaman's  venture,  which  is  well  known  in  sea  trade  on 
the  Mediterranean  in  the  tenth  century,  but  which  has  precedents 
in  the  legislation  of  antiquity,*  involves  both  a  loan  and  a  part- 
nership. It  assumes,  just  as  a  loan  does,  that  a  capitalist  fu> 
nishes  value  to  a  third  party,  and  that  this  third  party  draws 
a  portion  of  it  at  will  (to  carry  out  the  object  fixed  by  the  charter 
of  the  partnership).  Thenceforth  tibds  third  party  is  the  only  one 
known  to  the  public,  and  the  capitalist  is  only  responsible  to  the 
amount  of  his  share  of  the  capital,  just  as  a  lender  would  be.^  In 
other  respects  the  limited  partnership  is  like  the  ordinary  part- 
nership; the  profits  are  divided,  the  losses  are  sustuned  by  the 
silent  partner  and  the  capitalist :  the  one  ventures  his  labor  and  his 
fortune;  the  other  runs  the  risk  of  not  regaining  his  capital  (as 
every  lender  ''ad  risicum  maris")*  It  is  from  this  point  of  view 
that  the  formation  of  this  sort  of  partnership  escaped  the  prohi- 
bition which  affected  lending  at  interest  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
it  is  because  of  this  that  it  was  possible  for  it  to  be  developed  later 
on.  The  Ordinances  of  1673  accentuated  the  character  of  the 
partnership  in  the  case  of  a  limited  partnership  by  compelling  the 
publication  of  the  articles  of  the  partnership. 

»  GoltMimidi,  p.  243  ("nome,"  "dita,"  "firma"),  273;  Balde,  "Cons.," 
II,  191,  n.  2:  ''ex  oonsuetudine  mercatorum  unus  scnoit  nomen  alterius.^' 

«  "L.  Wis.,"  Index,  see  "Commendare";  Du  Cange;  BoQueau,  see  "Comm. 
de  B^ail." 

»  Texts  in  Ooldachmidt.  Cf.  "Aas.  de  J^nis.,"  "C.  des  B.,"  Ill;  Statute 
of  Marseilles  (thirteenth  century),  III,  19;  SaleiUea,  "mst.  des  Sod^t^s  de 
Commeroe"  (''Ann.  de  Dr.  00mm./'  1895);  Speck,  ''Handel^^.  d.  Alte^ 
thums,"  1900.  . 

^  A  thing  which  has  contributed  a  great  deal  towards  the  introduction  ot 
the  idea  of  a  responsibility  limited  to  the  share  of  capital  is  just  that  yery  pi^ 
hibition  of  lending  at  interest;  the  capitalist,  not  being  able  to  lend,  forms  a 
partnership,  but  dfoes  not  wish  to  incur  any  more  risk  than  if  he  were  lendw 
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3d.  The  name  of  anonymous  partnanhip,  which  was  given 
to  a  limited  partnership^  was  also  applied  equally  to  another 
kind  of  secret  partnership,  the  joint  account,  formed  ordinarily  for 
one  transaction  only;  this  transaction  is  personal  to  the  one  who 
acts,  but  after  it  has  been  carried  out  he  divides  the  profits  and 
losses  with  his  assodates.  These  partnerships  have  no  partner- 
ship signature  and  no  name;  they  do  not  constitute  a  civil  person. 

4th.  Partnorshipt  with  shares  of  stock,  d!r,  rather,  oompanies,^ 
established  with  the  object  of  developing  colonies,  endowed  with 
special  privileges  and  authorized  by  public  authority  (and  hence 
to  be  regarded  as  a  public  rather  than  a  private  enterprise),  were 
modeled  after  those  great  banks  which  existed  at  the  end  of  the 
Middle  Ages.'  As  in  the  latter,  the  capital  was  divided  into  parts, 
which  could  be  transferred,  or  shares  of  stock;  and  the  responsibil- 
ity of  each  associate  was  limited  to  his  share  of  the  capital.  These 
were  true  partnerships  of  capital,  as  is  said,  because  the  person- 
ality of  the  associates  makes  no  difference  and  they  are  not  under 
any  personal  responsibility;  they  are  in  contrast  from  every  point 
of  view  to  partnerships  "intuitu  personfle,"  and  the  "consortia"  or 
"fratemitates"  of  the  very  old  law. 

1  Bofuusieva,  "Lesgrandes  Compagnies de  Commerce,"  1892.  —  "Monte," 
"Maona,"  in^  Italy;  Bank  of  St.  George  at  Genoa  in  the  fifteenth  century; 

In  ■" 


the  Knglwh  East  India  Co.,  1599,  etc.  Afterwards  other  enterprises:  mines, 
canals,  farms  and  public  carriages,  arming  of  shipfs,  etc.;  /samoeH,  see  Table, 
Leaeceur,  "See.  anon.  "  1877;  VioUet,  p.  766;  Goldschmidi,  290;  Lehmann, 
''Gesch.  u.  Entwick.  d.  Aktienr.^"  1895. 

'  Various  systems  as  to  the  onnn  of  these  partnerships.  Cf.  partnerships 
of  publicans  at  Rome  (to  which  the  principle  of  limited  responsibility  is  un- 
known). .Goldsohmidt  connects  them  with  the  Italian  partnerships  for  the 
farming  out  of  taxes  in  the  Middle  Ages,  partnerships  that  needed  to  put 
their  capital  together,  and  which  divided  them  into  "partes,"  "loca,'*^  in 
imitation  of  that  which  took  place  when  States  borrowed  from  individuaJs 
in  the  case  of  pressing  necessity;  the  concessions  of  taxes  or  of  monopolies 
were  for  them  a  means  of  paying  their  debts.  Fourteenth  century:  "Maona 
dei  Giustiniani"  at  Genoa. 
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Topic  7.  Means  of  Enforcebient  ok  the  Pbbson  and 

Personal  Sxjrett 


407.  Voluntary  Satisfaction. 

408.  Ck>mpu]8ory  Satisfaction. 

409.  The  Same:  £bracutf on  upon  the 
Person.    (A)  "Self-help." 

f  410.  The  Same:  (B)  Intenrention  of 
the  Law. 


411.  Imprisonment. 

412.  The  Surrender  of  PosBQBsions. 

413.  Suretyship. 

414.  Hostage.  .  .. 
416.  The"Pidejussio"or"Pl^genc." 

416.  Modem  Suietyship. 


§  407.  Voluntary  SatlsfactloiL  —  In  the  very  old  law  the  obli- 
gation b  extinguished  by  means  of  a  ''solutio''  or  a  "satisfactio,"  a 
direct  payment,  or  some  act  which  the  creditor  holds  as  being  its 
equivalent.  Preaeription  whieh  eztlnguiahos  or  liberataa  seons  to 
have  been  unknown  in  matters  relating  to  offenses;  quarrels  be- 
tween one  family  and  another  were  carried  on  indefinitely;  the 
right  of  vengeance  could  not  be  lost  by  prescription,  and  the  mAQ 
who  delayed  in  carrying  it  out  did  not  give  it  up,  but  waited  for  a 
favorable  occasion  to  take  his  enemy  unawares.  PrescriptioDS 
by  rules  of  procedure  began  to  make  their  appearance  in  propor- 
tion as  the  intervention  of  the  State  in  the  matter  of  justice  became 
more  active  and  more  efficacious;  in  the  end  its  system  of  pi^ 
scription  was  borrowed  from  the  Roman  law,^  just  as,  with  many 
modifications,  set-off  and  cross-action  ^  were  borrowed  from  it. 

1  Belaating  or  Sztlngiiiihinff  PiMoriptlon.  LoyteL  713,  714;  "Gr.  CouC 
p.  198;  Bautaric,  I.  20,  27,  &;  Masuer,  22.  Cf.  Dig.  X,  2,  26.  As  a  gen- 
eral thing,  the  rules  and  their  duration  (30  years)  are  drawn  from  the 
Roman  law.  C/.,  however,  short  prescriptions:  10  years  (*'Ord."  June,  1510, 
71:  actions  for  rescission);  five  years  (id.;  arrears  of  constituted  reata; 
Decree  of  Aug.  20.  1792,  rents  on  land:  Decree  of  Aug.  24,  1793,  Me 
rents):  one  year  and  six  months  (''Ord."  June,  1510,  67,  18),  etc.;  ''Cout. 
de  Paris,"  126, 127;  "Ord."  of  1673,  1,  9;  see  Ferrikre,  Guyot;  PcrfWer,  1, 337; 
XL  374  (ed.  B);  PertOe,  IV,  483  (texts).  —Hebrews:  Sabbatical  year:  JDoresfe, 
"Etudes,"  p.  48;  "Ac.  Sc.  M.,"  1894. 

s  Set-off  (A  owes  B  100;  B  owes  A  100;  both  debts  are  extanguisbed) 
and  Crois-aetlon  (A  sues  B,  and  B  in  a  cross-action  demands  from  A  wh^ 
is  due  him,  without  bringing  any^  special  action  against  him,  which  would 
perhaps  be  brought  before  other  judges,  and  which  would  at  any  rate  ne- 
cessitate a  preliminary  set  of  proceedings,  delays,  etc.).  The  KomaiUBtfl 
admitted  the  cross-action  (even  "ex  alia  causa")  and  set-off,  but  were 
unsettled  as  to  whether  the  set-off  ought  to  be  legal  (extinction  of  abso- 
lute right  of  both  the  liqmdated  debts  for  things  that  oould  be  restored 
in  kino,  simply  because  of  the  fact  that  thev  coexisted)  or  judicial  (brought  up 
in  court  and  pronounced  upon  by  the  judge:  Bartole  and  Doneau).  Cujas 
caused  the  system  of  the  legal  set-off  to  prevail  in  France  {cf,  "ipso  jure 
in  "Inst.  Just.,"  4,  6,  30):  '^Ck)ut.  de  Milim,"  in  1396,  Art.  117.  Both  ^e 
set-off  and  the  cross-action  were  also  accepted  by  the  Canon  law:  Dig.  X 
2,  4;  Lancelot,  "Inst.,"  3,  9;  P.  Foumier,  "Offic,"  p.  111.  — On  the  other 
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Upon  principle,  the  debtor  is  held  bound  to  pay  or  to  give  exactly 
what  is  promised,  unless  the  creditor  consents  to  receive  some- 
thing else  or  liberates  him  from  his  undertaking  without  demand- 
ing anything.^  Distraint  in  kind  is  thus  the  rule;  but  it  often 
happens  that  debts  in  money  are  paid  in  movables  or  in  domestic 
animals,  because  movables  are  looked  upon  almost  like  things  that 
may  be  restored  in  kind,  and  in  the  early  social  state  the  domestic 
animal  serves  as  money.^  If  he  fails  to  pay  or  to  satisfy  the  cred- 
itor, the  debtor  ''ex  delicto"  again  exposes  himself  to  private 
vengeance  in  the  very  early  law;  the  failure  to  perform  a  con- 
tract is  held  as  being  itself  an  offense  and  carries  with  it  the  same 
consequences  (slavery  for  debts,  payment  in  services,  see  infra). 
In  proportion  as  the  old  conception  of  an  obligation  being  an  of- 
fense disappears,  the  debtor  who  does  not  pay  is  held  liable  simply 
for  damages,  —  the  kind  called  eompensatory.*  "  In  every  trans- 
action it  is  to  one's  interest  to  make  restitution/'  ^  In  the  same 
way  in  the  case  of  delay  in  performance,  the  debtor  who  was 
liable  to  pay  a  fine  during  the  barbarian  period  pays  in  later  law 
only  damages,  the  kind  called  damages  for  dalay.'    To  tell  the 

hand,  the  Customary  law  rejected  both  of  these  institutionB;  Loysd,  704: 
''One  debt  does  not  prevent  the  other  from  existing";  703:  "A  cross-action 
cannot  take  place"  (m  the  lay  court).  These  rules  are  consistent  with  the 
formalistio  systems  and  are  to  be  found,  for  example,  at  Rome.  Perhapis 
they  are  also  due  to  the  multiplicity  of  the  old  jurisdictions  and  their  patri- 
monial character;  the  Judges  quaireled  with  one  another  over  jurisdiction; 
DOW  the  cross-action  allowed  the  ecclesiastical  judges  to  bring  E>efore  them 
cases  which  should  have  been  submitted  to  the  seigniorial  judges;  and^  con- 
versely, the  seignbrial  jud|^  could  by  this  same  means  pass  upon  religious 
actions  or  upon  matters  appertaining  to  the  royal  judges,  etc. :  Beaumanoir, 
9,  47;  P.  de  ForUaineSf  29;  •S  (mere  defenses);  ^'Ass.  de  J^r.,"  "C.  des 
B.,"  51;  Bautarie,  I,  60.  In  the  fourteenth  century  setr-off  in  the  case  of 
fiouidated  debts  was  allowed  at  the  ChAtelet  of  Paris:  DesmareSf  136,  137; 
"Gout.  Not.,"  Ill,  120.  And  later  on  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  "C.  de 
Paris"  ("A.  C,"  74;  "N.  C,"  76)  was  interpreted  to  mean  that  it  admitted 
of  the  legal  set-off.  Under  the  rule  of  other  Customs  more  faithful  to 
the  old  law  the  set-off  could  only  take  effect  by  virtue  of  letters  of  the 
king.  As  to  the  cross-action,  the  "A.  C,  Paris,"  75,  still  prohibited  it;  the 
"  N.  C,"  Art.  106,  only  authorized  it  under  certain  conditions:  some  connection 
between  the  two  claims,  and  that  the  later  one  must  be  a  defense  against  the 
earlier.  Court  practice  places  a  broad  interpretation  upon  these  provisions 
(controversy);  Fothier,  X,  61;  II,  834  (ed.  B,);  Lair,  "Compens.,"  1862; 
Detiardins,  id.,  1864  (lengthy  details);  CkoMemartin,  p.  259. 

^  Pasrment  of  a  debt,  novation.  C/.  Cktudemet.  "Transport  de  Dette," 
1898:  5to66e,  S  181.  —  Real  offers.  "Arch.  Giur.,"  LXVI,  322. 

*  Lqia]  taims,  —  for  example.  "Rib.,"  36, 11.  —  Money  changing;  "Tract, 
in.  Ict.,^'  XII;  Loytdy  680;  "What  is  equal  in  value  to  gold  is  gold." 

*  LoeninQf  Sided,  op,  eU, 

*  Laysdf  414;  Dariste,  7.  77,  79;  Ragueau,  see  "Eramme." 

*  Endemann,  II,  243  (bibl.);  0.  Dtaund,  ''Spec.,"  II,  3;  DumouUn,  "Tr. 
de  eo  quod.  int.  Op.,"  Ill,  67  et  se^,  (ed.  B.):  StMte,  §  182.  —  The  rule:  "Dies 
interpellat  pro  homine"  was  sanctioned  in  Germany  by  the  Imperial  Chamber, 
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truthy  during  the  barbarian  period  it  is  not  dbtraint  alone  that 
extinguishes  the  obligation;  owing  to  fonnalism,  it  is  extinguished 
by  means  of  a  proceeding  analogous  to  that  which  served  to 
create  it:  the  creditor  who  has  acquired  all  his  rights  by  means  of 
the  "festuca"  gives  them  up  by  throwing  the  "festuca";  if  he  has 
acquired  them  by  delivery  of  the  *'  carta/'  he  gives  them  up  by 
restoring  the  "carta."  The  writing  "evacuatoria"  is  equivalent 
to  the  giving  of  the  "carta"  when  the  latter  has  been  lost.^  It  is 
not  a  rare  thing  to  have  drawn  up,  when  the  obligation  is  to  be 
cancelled,  an  "epistola  securitatis,"  or  promise  not  to  trouble  the 
debtor  any  further,  to  hold  him  as  discharged  ("quietus")  from  an 
offense  which  he  has  conmiitted  and  which  laid  him  opeia  to  voige- 
ance  or  composition.^  From  thence  arose  the  employment  of 
releaaesy  a  convenient  means  of  establishing  the  release  of  the 
debtor  when  the  giving  of  the  paper  or  making  use  of  the  "fe»- 
tuca"  had  ceased  to  be  required  "ad  solenmitatem."  * 

§  408.  Compulsory  SatlsfactloiL  —  In  the  very  old  law  it  is  the 
person  of  the  debtor,  his  body,  which  is  primarily  responsible  for 
the  payment  of  his  debt;  ^  by  an  extension,  his  movables  are  also 
made  liable,  for  "mobilia  ossibus  inherent";  in  this  sense  it  is  true 
to  say  '*he  who  binds  himself  binds  what  is  his";  but  the  immov- 
ables of  the  debtor  are  not  sufficiently  his  own  for  the  creditor  to 
be  able  to  reach  them.^    The  history  of  compulsory  satisfaction 
may  be  smnmed  up  in  the  overthrow  of  these  ideas.     The  creditor 
no  longer  pursues  the  person  of  the  debtor,  but  pursues  Ins  be- 
longings; in  fact,  the  latter  is  no  longer  considered  as  a  jfuilty 
• 

1595;  it  was  looked  upon  as  being  in  accord  with  the  old  Germamo  law  ("l- 
Sal.."- 50) ;  cf.  contra,  Romanists  and  Italian  statutes;  but  see  "  Petnis,"  IV>  ^li 
Pothierf  loc,  cU, :  according  to  our  customs  a  debtor  is  only  considered  as  having 
a  suit  brought  against  him  when  he  is  summoned  at  law.  Laysd^  679. —A^ 
to  respites  and  excuses  cf.  ''Procedure":  Beaumanoir,  25.  —  ''Siete  Part.,' 
5,  1,  8;  14,  8.  —  Penal  clause  anU.  Examples  in  ThAfmin,  ''Textes/'  P.  260; 
jiadng  (in  arbitration).  Cf.  GUuison,  <'Proo6d.  Civ./'  II,  123  C'astremte"): 
to  pay  so  much  for  each  day  of  delay. 

^  kozikrey  no.  378  €t  8eq. ;  ThSoenxn.  no.  33. 

•  "Form.  Andec^"  V,  39,  42  et  aeq, ;  "Tur.,"  38;  "Bign.,"  8, 9;  "Uut  " 
19;  Marculfef  II,  18.  One  also  renounces  vengeance  ''per  festucam":  '  !;• 
Rom.  Cur.,"  24,  2;  Th^enin,  no.  137:  Brunner,  II,  444;  see  Raifueau;  />» 
Canoe,  see  "Assecur.";  Loytd,  821;  "Gr.  Cout.,''p.  391,  867;  B9m0irh''Bxrr. 
trim,  de  Dr.  Qv.,"  1903;  Berruer,  "Thto,"  1903. 

s  Pertile,  IV,  478;  Beaumanoir;  letters  of  dischaive  (34,  21;  43,  39). 

•  The  debtor  of  old  times  had  nothing  before  him  but  death  or  siavefy;  ^ 
was  lucky  if  his  creditors  did  not  eat  lum  up  alive,  as  we  hear  of  in  oertain 
legends.  Compare  in  our  time  the  American  debtor,  who  grows  rich  by  so^ 
through  bankruptcy. 

•  '^Roisin,"  p.  48;  "A.  C,  Anjou,"  ed.  B.-B.,  II,  338;  "Olim,"  IV,  I486; 
"Coofit  du  Ch&t./'  no.  73;  Kohler,  65. 
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man  upon  whom  one  seeks  to  avenge  oneself;  value  is  daimed 
from  him  and  his  inheritance  must  furnish  it.  Thus  execution 
on  possessions  passes  into  the  foreground;  ^  but  it  at  first  affects 
movables  alone;  immovables  are  available  only  as  a  last  resort, 
for  only  as  immovable  property  has  come  into  the  hands  of  indi- 
viduals has  it  been  possible  to  authorize  creditors  to  pay  them- 
selves out  of  this  sort  of  property. 

To  the  means  of  constraint  which  we  have  just  referred  to  were 
added  proceedings  of  a  spiritual  nature,  —  eicommnnlcatioii,' 
for  example,  which  frequently  takes  place  in  the  Middle  Ages,  at 
least  if  there  is  ^'contumacia"  or  fraud;'  its  consequence  is  the 
refusal  of  religious  burial.^  By  a  reversion  to  pagan  ideas,  which 
very  closely  accords  with  this  redoubtable  result  of  ecclesiastical 
censmre,  the  creditor  attaehos  the  eorpBa  of  the  insolvent,  whether 
he  be  exconamunicated  or  not;  or,  at  least,  he  offers  opposition  to 
its  burial;  thus,  they  are  reduced  to  burying  the  body  in  a  ditch, 
where  it  b  a  prey  to  the  beasts.  In  the  eyes  of  the  people  there  is 
no  more  strict  duty  binding  upon  the  relatives  of  the  debtor  than 
that  of  indemnifying  the  creditor  so  as  to  give  to  the  dead  the 
last  rites;  when  performed  by  strangers,  this  is  an  act  so  praise- 

• 

^  Unless  the  creditor  should  have  reserved  for  himself  the  right  of  first  of 
all  carrying  out  execution  upon  the  person:  ''Sachsensp./'  Ill,  39. 

«  See  Du  Cange;  Pertiie,  IV,  602;  Paaquier,  "Inst.,"  p.  640.  We  find 
formul®  of  excommunication  "ob  debita"  in  a  book  of  forms  of  deeds  printed 
in  Rome  about  1479  or  1480  without  date  or  title:  in  fact,  debtors  submitted 
in  advance  to  excommunication  in  case  they  should  nofc  carry  out  their  engage- 
ments; but  the  ecclesiastical  judges  could  also  excommunicate  them,  even  if 
there  were  no  clauses  of  this  nature.  It  was  also  apeed  that  the  excommuni- 
cation should  take  place  ipso  facto:  "Tr.  Univ.  lur.,"  XIV;  UgoUnif  "De 
Ccnsuris,"  1597;  EveiOon^  ^'Tr.  des  Excommunic.,''  1672;  Kohter.  pp.  61,  69. 
We  find  them  even  among  the  Assvrians,  thousands  of  years  before  Christ: 
KohleTf  p.  64:  OsehbrUggen.  "Stud.,"  p.  333:  adjournment  until  the  Last 
Judgment  in  the  VaUey  of  Jehosaphat.  —  C/.,  conversely,  the  debtor  who  has 
sou^t  sanctuary  in  a  church:  "Wis.."  9,  3,  4. 

*  Dig.  Xy  5,  23,  3;  Hoatienaia,  "De.  Cess.  bon.  et.  de  sent.  Excom.": 
"Bourges,"  166;  "Gr.  Cout.,"  611:  Beaumanoir,  11,  32;  "Reg.  de  Cerisy,'* 
no.  431,  etc.    Obligation  of  "nisi." 

*  Other  consequences:  incapacity  of  appearing  in  court  even  before  the  lay 
tribunals:  Dig.  X,  5,  29;  "in  VI,'*^  V,  11:  "M6m.,"  by  P.  de  CugnOrea,  Arts. 
1  and  12;  "Songe  du  Verger,"  II,  203.  C/.^  however,  ''Gr.  Cout.,"  389.  This 
custom  was  so  well  established  that  in  the  sixteenth  century  it  had  to  be  pro- 
hibited: "Ord."  of  Jan.,  1660, 18;  "N.  C,  Bret.,"  9;  iyArgerUrS,iit.  "des  just.," 
Art.  6;  Fevret,  "  Abus,"  7, 2.  The  secular  judges  first  of  all  asked  the  ecclesias- 
tical superior  to  absolve  the  imprudent  debtor  who  had  submitted  himself 
to  excommunication;  if  the  superior  refused  to  do  so,  he  was  then  compelled 
to  by  distraining  upon  his  secular  possessions:  "Libert.  Egl.  Gall.,"  36.  In 
order  to  simplify  matters  the  Parliaments  themselves  legislated,  deeding  with 
the  precautionaiy  absolution;  the  latter  fell  into  disuse  and  Tiraqueau  tells 
UB  tnat  persons  who  had  been  excommunicated  had  no  difficulty  in  pleading 
before  tne  lay  tribunals  ("de  retr.  gent.,"  8,  1,  276).  Loyad^  709.  The 
same  progress  was  nuide  in  the  matter  of  oaths. 
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worthy  that  it  blots  out  the  very  greatest  crimes.^  Outside  of 
ancient  France,  religion  furnished  individuals  with  other  weapons 
by  means  of  which  to  overcome  the  resbtance  of  their  debtors :  such 
as  that  strange  procedure  of  f  asttng,  which  was  practised  in  an- 
cient Ireland  and  among  the  Persians.  The  creditor,  standing  be- 
fore the  door  of  his  debtor,  refused  to  take  any  nourishment  so 
long  as  he  was  not  paid,  however  weak  he  might  be;  thus  he  finally 
overcame  the  most  powerful.  India  had  perfected  this  custom; 
instead  of  fasting  himself,  the  creditor  sent  a  Brahmin  to  fast  in 
his  place;  this  fasting  by  procuration  was  still  more  efficacious.^ 

Taking  satisfaction  originally  always  assumed  the  form  of  the 
''captio,"  seizure,  ''nam,"  and  hence  was  necessarily  individual, 
even  when  there  were  several  creditors; '  the  one  who  distnuned 
excluded  all  the  others,^  excepting  that  when  he  had  been  paid 
off,  they  could  in  their  turn  seize  whatever  possessions  of  the 
debtor  remained.  This  system  of  indi^dual  prosecution  made 
payment  the  prize  of  the  race  and  fostered  fraudulent  collusion 
between  the  debtor  and  certain  of  his  creditors;  he  favored  the 
most  hiursh  and  the  most  dishonest  creditor  and  sacrificed  with- 
out reason  the  bulk  of  the  others.  This  was  particularly  revolting 
in  case  of  failure,^  that  is  to  say,  when  insolvency  came  to  light 

^  As  to  the  arrest  of  the  corpse,  cf.  Esmein,  ''Melanges,"  245;  Justinian 
alludes  to  it:  "Cod.  Just.,"  9,  19,  6;  "Nov.,''  60  (in  637).  St,  AnAroite, 
"De  Tobia,"  10.  Stories  of  the  people,  for  example,  John  of  Calais  in  BaMe, 
"Contes  pop.  de  la  Gasc,"  etc.;  De  Hincjosa,  "EH  Archivo,"  1892;  AUamra, 
"Hist.  Esp./'  II,  185  (Navarre,  fifteenth  century);  Kohier,  p.  19. 

'  If  the  debtor  allows  him  to  die  of  starvation  ("a  fortiori"  if  he  kills  him) 
he  is  responsible  for  his  death;  the  spirit  .of  the  creditor  will  never  leave  that 
place,  according  to  the  old  Ammist  beliefs,  and  will  torment  him  and  his  ete^ 
nallv.  Survivals  of  this  in  the  Middle  Ages:  the  "Lay  of  Ignaure,"  Williajn 
of  the  Falcon,  an  Irish  legend  of  the  three  clericals  and  the  cat  (to  fast  against 


Dareate,  "Etudes,"  p.  84;  Kohler,  15. 

*  Garraud,  "De  la  D6confiture,"  1880.  Bibl.  in  Camtu  and  Dupin,  "Fail- 
Utes."  Cf.  PertOe,  VI,  384;  Seuffert,  "Concursr.,"  1888;  Stobbe,  "(Jesch.  <L 
&lt.  D.  Konkurspr.,"  1888. 

*  Beaumanoir,  34,  52;  "Gr.  Cout.,"  c.  10:  "Artois"  116:  "Old.  desMai- 
ours"  (of  Metz),  "N.  R.  H.,"  1878;  "Ass.  de  J6rus.,'^  "C.  des  B.,"  78. 

*  Beaumanoir,  34,  52;  54,  6;  Boutaric,  I,  46:  27.  "Paris,"  1880:  failuie 
is  when  the  possessions  of  the  debtor  are  not  sufficient  to  satiny  the  apparent 
creditors;  Loysd,  685:  "Ord."  of  1629^  165;  see  Ragueau,  Femhre.  etc.;  Thk 
Cangef  see  "Decoctio."  —  In  case  of  failure  after  death  a  rather  ruoimentary 
collective  procedure  is  oreanized:  "Ord."  of  1396  (8,  95).  C/.  J.  d'/beUn, 
185:  "Ord.  des  Maiours,"  I,  5;  poBt,  "Benefit  of  Inventory,"  "Separation 
of  Inheritances";  "Norm.,"  97;  "Bret.,"  513;  "LiUe,"  14,  11;  "Artois," 
24.  —  One  finds  some  agreements  among  creditors  to  unite  in  appointing 
assignees  or  directors,  —  that  is  to  say,  representatives:  Duporo-PotiUoin, 
"Actes  de  Notori6t6,'*  p.  232, 
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unexpectedly,  and  the  majority  of  the  creditors  presented  them- 
selves in  court  at  the  same  time,  in  order  to  have  distraint 
carried  out. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  privilege  of  the 
first  one  to  distndn  was  no  longer  applied  in  such  circumstances 
as  these.  The  price  of  the  possessions  was  then  divided,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  the  claims,  between  all  the  creditors,  by 
holding  written  proof,  as  though  they  had  all  carried  out  their  dis- 
traint at  one  and  the  same  time.  They  should  have  gone  further 
than  this;  the  debtor  ought  to  be  dispossessed  of  all  his  possessions, 
so  as  to  prevent  his  liquidating  them  in  an  improvident  manner 
and  favoring  one  of  the  creditors  at  the  expense  of  the  others.  It 
was  necessary  to  sunmion  the  creditors  by  measures  of  publicity 
and  to  group  them  into  a  syndicate  or  imion,  so  as  to  arrive  at  a 
distribution  which  was  collective;  and  this  procedure  had  to  be 
regulated  upon  a  basis  of  the  strictest  equality.  This  b  what  was 
done  by  the  statutes  of  the  Italian  towns  ^  when  they  borrowed  the 
complex  system  of  execution  of  the  Roman  law  '  in  order  to  regu- 
late bankruptcy.*  At  the  same  time,  severe  penalties  were  the 
punishment  for  fraudulent  bankruptcy  ("banqueroute'')*^  l^o 
Italian  customs  for  the  most  part  passed  into  the  old  French  law, 
but  they  were  only  applied  to  a  certain  category  of  persons,  — 
merchants  who  had  ces^ed  to  make  payments  C  Ord.,''  1673,  t, 
XI). ^  Failure,  or  known  insolvency,  in  the  case  of  men  who  were 
not  merchants,  was  not  regulated,  and,  excepting  for  the  lien  of 
the  first  man  distraining,  which  was  not  applied  in  these  cases, 

*  C/.  the  Italian  authors:  Straccka,  "De  Mercatura."  I,  1;  Rocca,  "De 
Deooctione  Mercatorum";  CasaregiSf  "De  Commerciq,"  etc.  Order  of  the 
Council  of  July  7,  1667;  Ordinance  of  1673,  Title  XI,  of  March  12.  1678; 
Regulations,  etc. :  see  Guyot,  Ferrihre,  Denisart ;  Conunent.  on  the  Ordinance 
of  1673  (note);  Jouase,  Bcmier.  Pertue,  VI,  391  et  sea. 

'  Differences:  (a)  tne  mere  fact  of  the  cessation  of  payment  is  a  presump- 
tion of  insolvency  and  constitutes  a  state  of  failure;  (5)  the  "aecoctioni 
proximus"  is  treated  like  the  "decoctus,"  in  this  wav.  that  acts  done  a  short 
time  before  the  failure  are  treated  as  null  and  void;  (c;  a  majority  of  the  cred- 
itors may  compel  a  minority  to  surrender  their  debts  and  to  replace  the  debtor 
in  charge  of  his  affairs  ("concordat").    Italy:  special  courts;  PertiUf  VI,  392. 

*  Straccka,  II,  1:  "recentiores  jurisconsulti  fallitos  et  oessantes  vocant." 

*  "Banca  rotta":  the  bench  which  the  trader  has  on  the  principal  square 
of  the  town  is  broken.  Sometimes  the  penalty  of  death  was  inflicted  upon  the 
bankrupt  whose  guilty  act  involved  the  ruin  of  a  great  ntunber  of  his  fellow 
citizens  and  assumed  the  proportions  of  a  public  disaster.  Public  opinion 
could  with  difficulty  distinguish  between  the  unfortunate  man  who  failed  and 
the  criminal  bankrupt:  "Decoctor  ergo  fraudator,"  says  BMuSf  who  echoes 
the  popular  prejudice.  — "Ord."  of  Oct.  16,  1536;  August,  1561,  143  (death, 
etc.);  leamhertf  see  Table;  PerttUf  §  203. 

»  C/.,  however,  Thaller,  "Faillites  en  Dr.  Comp.,"  1, 146. 
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remained  subject  to  the  system  of  individual  prosecution.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  the  majority  of  the  creditors  of  the  persons 
who  had  failed  were  furnished  with  notarial  deeds,  and  thus 
general  mortgage,  liens,  thanks  to  which  they  escaped  the  law  of 
contribution,  and  they  had  the  least  possible  interest  in  organmng 
a  distribution  which  was  collective.^ 

§  409.  The  Same:  Kzeoution  upon  the  Penon.  —  (A)  Sdf-hdp. 
Under  its  most  summary  form  execution  consbted  in  the  seizure  by 
the  injured  person  of  the  body  of  the  wrong-doer  who  was  taken 
in  the  act  of  offense,  just  as  one  would  capture  an  animal  which  was 
taken  damage^feasant.^  In  primitive  legislations  the  insolvent  is 
at  the  mercy  of  his  creditors.  His  body  belongs  to  them.  "He 
who  cannot  pay  with  his  purse  pays  with  his  skin,"  says  the  old 
proverb.  The  Irish  law  shows  us  the  creditor  himself  taking  pos- 
session of  the  person  of  the  debtor;  he  places  his  fetters  on  the 
debtor's  feet  and  a  chain  on  his  neck,  takes  him  to  his  house  and 
shuts  him  up  in  it,  not  giving  him  anything  to  eat  excepting  a 
dish  of  pap  each  day.  If  it  were  necessary,  just  as  in  Rome,  the 
body  of  the  debtor  is  divided  among  his  creditors;  the  "partes 
secanto"  of  the  Twelve  Tables  should  be  understood  literally,  for 
in  the  old  law  every  debtor  is  a  criminal,  upon  whom  one  should 
avenge  oneself;  the  addition,  "se  plus  minusve  secuerint,  se  [sine] 
fraude  esto,"  bears  witness  to  the  awakening  of  some  scruples  in 
the  conscience  of  the  old  Romans.'    By  comparison,  the  conduct 

^  For  the  same  reason  the  Pauline  action  revoking  the  acts  done  by 
the  debtor  in  fraud  of  the  rights  of  his  creditors  had  lost  almost  its  entire 
usefulness.  Nevertheless,  it  was  extended  to  include  renunciations  of  succes- 
sions: "  Ord."  of  1747,  42.  Cf.  R.  de  Lacambe,  see  "Fraude";  Loud,  R,  20; 
Dmnai,  2.  10^  1,  2;  Pothier,  "Oblig.,"  no.  153.  The  creditors  could  al« 
exercise  tne  nghts  and  actions  of  their  debtor  who  was  negligent  (Art.  nio» 
Civil  Code).  Our  old  authors  derived  this  rule  from  the  Roman  lavs: 
D<ymat,  "Loix  Civ.,"  II,  10;  Ltmet,  R.,  20  (Order  of  the  ParUament  of  Pans, 
July  9,  1698);  Ubrun,  "Succ,"  2.  2,  47.  It  is  even  a  question  whether  a 
legal  subrogation  was  required  witn  this  object,  and  even  whether  it  was  QOt 
necessary  to  have  royal  letters.  Lobbi,  ''R.  Crit.  de  L^.,"  1856,  maintiuDS 
that  subrogation,  which  was  at  first  required,  ceased  to  be  necessary,  and  im> 
the  creditor  could  act  ''quasi  ex  jure  cesso":  Bctsnage,  on  345  "Norm."  But 
cf.  to  the  contrary  the  same,  on  278  "  Norm" ;  Lebrun,  loc,  cU,  Here  we  have 
a  case  of  forced  assignment  which  assumes  the  intervention  of  the  courts: 
P&rier,  "Th^e,"  1884;  "M61.  P.  Fabre,"  1902,  p.  416;  "France  judic, 
1880-1881,1.73. 

*  "Liut.,"  146  (a  prohibition  to  bring  the  mal^actor,  having  put  him  p 
chains);  "Bai.,"  3,  9;  "Burg.,"  19,  4.  Cf.  "Wis.,"  8,  5,  1;  BeavmaMir, 
30,31. 

•  Ihering,  "Schera.  u.  Ernst,"  p.  223;  KohIer,op.  cU.,  p.  831;  "L.  de  Gulath- 
ing"  71;  ^'L.  de  Frostathing,''^  10,  26.  — We  find  people  gambling  thwr 
limbs,  their  life,  their  honor,  their  eternal  salvation:  Kofder,  60.  William^e 
Tyrant,  11, 11 :  "barbam  suam  hypothecaverat "  (that  is  to  say,  that  the  cied- 
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of  the  usurer  in  the  Middle  Ages,  of  the  character  in  the  "  Peco- 
rone/'  ^  from  which  Shakespeare  created  Shylock,  the  Jew,  in  his 
"Merchant  of  Venice/'  is  humane  enough.  He  is  contented  with 
the  pound  of  flesh  instead  of  taking  the  whole  body  of  the  debtor. 
The  formalities  demanded  by  the  Customs  for  the  taking  of  the 
body,  the  danger  which  the  formal  act  offers  for  the  one  who 
wrongly  makes  use  of  it,  were  the  first  seciuities  offered  the  debtor. 
But  this  could  not  be  suflicient,  and  from  a  very  early  time  one 
finds  in  the  intervention  of  the  law  a  much  more  eflScacious  means 
of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  insolvent. 

§410.  TJoM  Same.  —  (B)  Intervention  cf  the  Law.  (I)  PrO' 
eedure  based  an  a  hearing  cf  both  parties:  Death  or  slavery  for  dAta. 
Assuming  that  the  responsibility  of  the  family  has  in  vain  been 
brought  into  play  by  the  procedure*  of  the  ''chrenecruda,"  the 
Salic  Law,  t.  58,  requires  that  the  debtor  of  the  ''  Wergeld "  — 
that  is  to  say,  the  insolvent  murderer  —  should  be  presented 
before  four  successive  sittings  of  the  codrt;  if  no  one  promises  to 
pay  for  him  he  shall  pay  with  his  life  ("de  sua  vita  componat"); 
he  shall  be  delivered  up  to  the  creditor,  and  the  latter  shall  exeiv 
dse  his  right  of  vengeance  by  putting  him  to  death.'    It  is  obvi- 

itor  acquired  the  right  of  cutting  it,  which  was  a  very  great  disgrace  for  the 
debtor  m  the  East). 

^  A  ooUection  of  tales  written  in  Florence  in  1358  by  Giovanni.  In  Shake- 
speare's dnuDoa  Portia  HisguiflfiH  as  a  judge  says  to  Shylock :  '^  You  have  a  right 
to  a  pound  of  flesh;  the  law  pves  it  to  you  and  the  court  adjudges  it  to  you. 
But  do  not  spill  any  blood.  Take  everything  that  is  due  you,  neither  less  nor 
more.  If  you  cut  more  or  less  than  a  pound,  though  the  difference  should  be 
but  the  twentieth  part  of  an  atom,  you  shall  die  and  your  goods  shall  be  con- 
fiscated.'' A  good  solution  for  a  period  when  execution  upon  the  body  of 
the  debtor  was  no  longer  understood. 

'  The  ancient  law  of  Gulathing  (Norway)^  c.  71,  oontains  provisions  which 
have  been  likened  to  this  passage  of  the  Salic  Law  and  the  "partes  secanto" 
of  the  Law  of  the  Twelve  Tables.  The  debtor  who  is  not  able  to  pay  pre- 
sents himself  before  the  ''thing"  and  ofifers  his  person  and  his  relatives  for 
the  sum  which  is  due  from  hixn,  bc^nning  with  tne  nearest  relative.  If  none 
of  them  consent  to  the  bargain  he  belongs  to  the  creditor  until  he  has  pud 
his  debt.  He  is  a  slave  with  respect  to  the  latter,  for  the  creditor  may  strike 
him  if  he  refuses  to  work;  however,  the  creditor  is  not  allowed  to  sell  him 
unless  he  has  escaped  and  been  recaptured.  With  respect  to  third  parties  he 
preserves  his  quahty  of  a  free  man;  if  he  is  struck,  he  has  a  right  to  the  fine 
fixed  by  the  law  for  blows  dealt  to  free  men,  and  the  master  on  his  part  may 
demand  the  fine  for  blows  given  to  a  slave.  The  debtor  who  makes  tumself  a 
slave  may  give  his  children  into  slavery  with  him,  but  only  to  the  amount  of 
3  "marks.''  If  he  will  not  work  for  his  master  the  latter  takes  him  to  the 
"thing"  and  places  his  relatives  under  the  necessity  of  releasing  him;  if  they 
refuse,  he  can  kill  him  or  mutilate  him;  the  law  says  that  ''he  can  cut  where 
he  will,  high  or  low":  DoaresU.  "Etudes."  p.  333.  —  As  to  the  interpretations 
of  these  texts  cf,  KohUr^  p.  30,  and  authors  cited  above.  Cf,  "Bjark6r,  R.," 
II,  50,  and  especially  the  Law  of  Frostathing,  10.  26:  the  creditor  estimates 
the  value  of  the  limbs  of  the  debtor  and  can  cut  them  ofif,  beginning  with  the 
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ous,  although  the  law  does  not  say  so,  that  the  creditor  can  spare 
his  life  and  sell  him  as  a  slave  or  keep  him  himself  in  this  capacity.^ 
If  a  third  party,  '^redemptor/'  should  present  himsdf  during  the 
delay  which  we  have  just  been  dealing  with,  the  debtor  shall 
become  the  slave  of  the  latter,  and  he  will  gain  the  advantage 
ordinarily  of  having  a  less  severe  master,  because  the  latter  has  no 
vengeance  to  carry  out.  Slavery  for  debts  '  is  the  normal  fate  of 
the  insolvent  in  the  old  law;  sometimes  this  is  as  a  result  of  the 
procedure  which  we  have  just  described,  and  sometimes  it  re- 
sults from  an  agreement  between  the  parties.'  The  clauses  of 
this  agreement  and  the  moderation  of  customis  resulted  later  in 
restricting  the  rights  of  creditors.  Instead  of  bmg  perpetual, 
slavery  for  debts  then  became  temporary;  it  only  lasts  as  long  as  is 
necessary  for  the  debtor  to  pay  his  debt  by  means  of  his  services; 
or  else,  the  debtor  gives  himself  as  a  pledge  instead  of  surrende^ 
ing  his  liberty  in  an  absolute  manner.^  In  one  way  or  another 
it  becomes  admitted  at  the  end  of  the  Prankish  period  that  the 
debtor  who  is  in  the  power  of  his  creditor  should  ndther  be  killed, 
nor  mutilated,  nor  sold;  the  latter  is  only  authorized  to  make  him 
work  for  his,  the  creditor's  profit,  or  else  to  keep  him  sequestrated.^ 
(II)  Default.    Having  been  regularly  sununoned,  the  debtor 

smallest,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  his  debt.  Cy.,  however,  Atmro, 
**Voltstreck.     262. 

1  Cf.  Edict  of  Chilperio.  8:  at  the  4th  ''mallus"  the  kiog  tunis  over  to  the 
creditor  the  "mains  homo"  who  cannot  pay  the  composition  due  by  reason  of 
his  misdeeds:  ''faciat  exinde  quod  voluerint:"  ''Pact.  Childeb.,'^  2  (I,  5); 
"Roth.,"  263  et  seq.;  "Liut.,"  80, 162,  187;  "Wis.,"  6,  6,  6;  "Capit.,"  1,556; 
Brunner,  II,  479:  Kohler,  p.  21. 

«  Potgie88er,  '^De  cond.  serv.,"  1707;  Kam,  "De  Obnoxiat.,"  1863;  Kohkr, 
"Shakespeare,"  1  et  aeq.;  Brunver,  loc,  cU,;  NOgdi,  "Selbstof&ndungrB.,"  1876; 
Schroeder,  §  36. — Comparative  jurisprudence:  Doreste,  "Etudes,"  pp.  83, 96, 
333;  jpo8^,  2,  285.  —  Cf,  Ronian  "nexum/'  CHrardf  p.  477. 

'  The  debtor  may  pledge  his  liberty  m  advance  in  case  he  should  not  pay 
or  when  payment  falls  due  give  Imnself  up  as  a  slave.  Sjrmbolical  forms  for 
the  carrymg  out  of  these  agreements:  one  places  a  cord  around  his  neck  and 
puts  his  hands  in  those  of  the  creditor,  etc.  Cf.  "  ObnoxiationeB  "  in  Botiknf 
^*Form.,"  43  et  seq,;  Th^verdn,  "Textes,"  see  Table;  "Cart,  de  Quny,"  I, 
30,  etc.;  also  laws  and  Capitularies,  especially:  "Bai.,"  1,  10;  "liut.,"  15,  2: 
"L.  Rom.  Cur.,"  27, 1:  Capit.  of  779, 19:  of  803,  3  (1, 61, 117).  As  to  "Wis./^ 
2.  6,  7,  see  Zeumer,  "N.  Arch  "  XXIY,  112.  Cf.  also  in  1286,  Art  llSoof 
tne  "Coutume  de  Toulouse";  Du  Cange,  see  "Obnoziatio":  fforten,  L  255. 

*  "Form.  And«|.,"  3;  Marcuife,  II,  28;  "Ed.  Pist.,"  34;  IdangL  '*Comal. " 
X,  648.  c.  14.  —  Capit.  of  803,  3:  "semetipeum  in  wadium  dare."  —  "Sach- 
sensp.,^'  Ill,  39. 

*  Later  texts  corresponding  to  this  state  of  the  law:  Statute  of  Toulouae, 
1197;  "Fors  de  B6am,^'  edTMcwurc,  pp.  26,  48,  60;  of  liUe,  1533,  18.  Art.  3; 
of  Perpignan,  Art.  13  (twelfth  century;;  see  Du  Cange:  J.  d*Ihdin,  116;  "C. 
des  Bour^.,"  39,  67,  78;  Kohler,  pp.  23,  24  6^  eea,;  P.  de  Ponitntm,  17,  6.  — 
Competition  between  several  crelditors,  qf.  Stat,  of  Toulouse,  "C.  des  Bouig., 
66;  PertiU,  VI,  367. 
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does  not  appear  in  court,  or  else,  sentenced  to  ''fidem  facere/'  he 
refuses  to  do  so.^  He  is  placed  outside  of  the  law,^  or,  following 
this,  banished,  and  his  possessions  are  confiscated.' 

§411.  XmprlsQiimttit.  —  The  system  of  private  imprisonment 
gave  rise  to  too  many  abuses,  although  the  creditor  was  forbid- 
den by  the  Customs  or  by  law  to  ill-treat  his  debtor.^  For  this 
there  had  to  be  substituted  the  system  of  the  public  prison,  which 
was  a  natural  consequence  of  the  intervention  of  the  State  in 
procedure  against  insolvents.'  There  was  no  longer,  properly 
speaking,  satisfaction  by  seizing  the  body,  but  physical  compul- 
sion; because  imprisonment  for  debts  was  especially  looked  upon  as 
a  means  of  getting  the  debtor  to  pay  his  creditor  with  the  assistance 
of  resources  which  were  supposed  to  be  hidden.*  The  public  prison 
was  a  protection  for  the  debtor.  However,  he  did  not  find  that  the 
treatment  to  which  he  was  submitted  immediately  became  mUder; 
the  Customs  of  the  thirteenth  centuiy  still  show  themselves  to 
be  very  severe  for  insolvents  who  are  confined  in  the  public  jail. 
Much  time  was  to  elapse  before  that  half-serious^  half-comic  sys- 
tem which  the  readers  of  Dickens  have  not  forgotten,  and  which 
made  one  foresee  the  abolition  of  physical  compulsion  as  an  in- 
stitution.^   As  a  general  rule,  one  can  see  that  people  who  were 

^  Ab  to  the  execution  of  the  ''fides  facta"  ^or  example,  a  promise  to  ap- 
pear in  court  or  to  carry  out  a  judgment),  qf.  Harten,  ''l^ersoxudexec.,''  p.  21 
ei$eq.;  KleinfelUr,  "K.  V.  J  »'  1894,  219. 

*  Q.  especially  Edict  of  Chilperic,  9;  Kohler,  61;  Horten,  I. 

*  The  debtor  may  cause  the  effects  of  the  "bannitio"  to  cease  by  appear- 
mg  in  court.  Cf.  the  Capitulury  of  801,  13,  c,  13  (I,  172).  Post,  ''Distraint 
upon  Immovables";  PeriiU,  §  185.  VI,  335.    Cf,  Erniein,  p.  157. 

*  The  "career  privatus/'  whicn  was  prohibited  under  the  Lower  Empire. 
"Cod.  Just./'  9,  5,  had  reappeared  after  the  invasions,  and  during  the  feudal 
period  debtors  were  held  in  private  prisons,  fed  on  bread  and  water,  and  some- 
times placed  in  irons.  For  example,  see  the  Statute  of  Toulouse  of  1197; 
''Olim."  I,  539  (in  1262):  The  parliament  allows  the  citisens  of  Compi^gne 
the  rip^nt  to  arrest  a  debtor  and  detain  him  in  their  own  houses,  —  a  right  the 
exercise  of  which  was  opposed  by  the  bailiff  of  Vermandois. 

*  Land,  p.  270;  KohuTj  p.  39;  "  Schuldtht^^er  "  in  Germany.  It  was  also 
an  advantage  for  the  creditor  himself  to  make  use  of  the  public  prison  because 
he  did  not  always  have  a  place  where  he  could  keep  his  debtor  shut  up:  Per» 
aUf  IV,  506.  — Instead  of  imprisonment,  exile  or  sending  into  the  interior  of 
the  country:  Kohler,  50;  PertOe,  VI,  335. 

*  It  also  served  as  a  means  of  compelling;  the  debtor  to  alienate  his  im- 
movables so  long  as  the  compulsory  execution  could  not  affect  this  sort  of 
noBsessicms.  Fimilly,  it  was  a  punishment  for  the  debtor  in  bad  faith  who 
had  borrowed  knowing  perfectly  well  that  he  could  not  pajr  back,  or  who  had 
through  his  own  lack  ot  foresight  placed  himself  in  a  position  where  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  pay  back;  the  creditor  did  not  have  to  establish  the  fact 
that  there  had  been  marked  fraud  or  kn  offense,  such  as  swindling  or  abuse 
of  oonfidodce,  etc.    Cf,  penalties  against  bankrupts;  Kohler.  41. 

T  English  law:  tf.  PMock  and  Mailland,  II,  577  et  ssg.;  ''Fleta,"  U,  64, 12; 
Blackttane,  UI,  26. 
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detained  for  debts  were  treated  like  those  who  were  detained  tot 
some  crime,  except  that  they  had  the  right  to  be  supplied  with  an 
allowance  for  food  by  the  creditor  *  and  they  were  set  free  when 
they  yielded  up  their  possessions.  Saint  Louis,  in  1254,  made 
provisions  which  should  have  made  this  form  of  compulsion  dis^ 
appear,  but  which  had  at  least  as  thdr  result  the  accentuating  of 
its  subsidiary  character  and  the  making  of  it  an  exceptional  means 
of  execution.'  Under  this  form  physical  constraint  was  regulated; 
it  was  only  authorized  under  certain  conditions,  certain  persons 
were  exempt,  and  its  duration  was  limited.  In  order  to  be  able  to 
exerdse  it,  it  was  necessary  either  that  the  debtor  should  have 
bound  himself  by  means  of  his  body,'  or  that  there  should  have 
been  a  judgment  against  him;  this  was  possible  in  former  times  for 
every  kind  of  debt.  According  to  the  Ordinance  of  1667,  34, 1, 
physical  compulsion  was  only  allowed  in  a  limited  number  of  cases  * 
(for  example,  bills  of  exchange,  letters  of  exchange,  debts  between 
merchants  or  the  price  of  merchandise  bought  in  fairs  and  ma^ 
kets,  farm  rent,  money  spent,  recovery  of  possession,  fraudulent 
sale).  Even  in  these  cases  the  tribunals  were  at  liberty  not  to 
decree  this  sort  of  compulsion;  and  clericals  and  women  and  sep- 
tuagenarians were  exempt  (with  certain  exceptions).^  The  time 
of  duration  of  this  compulsion  was  limited  in  certain  of  the  Cus- 

»  "  Aas.  de  J&ruB.,"  I,  p.  301,  ed.  B.;  Beaumanoir,  51,  7.   But  qf,  Kohkr,  40. 

>  The  "  Ord."  of  1254, 19  (1256, 17>,  forbade  the  seneschals  or  bailiffs  to  seise 
or  hold  the  body  of  the  debtor  for  a  civil  debt,  unless  it  were  a  matter  of  a 
debt  to  the  treasurer:  ''Summa  Norm  ''  6,  7,  8;  "£t.  de  St.  Louis/'  II,  22; 
''Jostice/'  p.  Ill  et  seq,;  303.  311.  —  The  ongin  of  this  provision  is  in  the 
Decretal,  ''Odoardus/'  Dig.  X.  333,  3  (the  insolvent  cleric  should  not  be  ex- 
oonmiumcated,  but  he  should  swear  to  pav  his  debts  if  his  fortunes  im- 
proved). According  to  the  "Ord."  of  St.  Louis,  phs^sical  compulsion,  Uke 
excommunication,  would  thus  be  a  useless  severity  against  the  debtor  who 
has  nothing  (or  who  has  made  an  assignment  of  £as  property):  Pavivh 
"Paris,''^r.  Chron./'  IV,  345;  it  is  especiaUv  undesirable  that  the  officen 
of  ^e  king  should  exercise  it  arbitrarilv  without  any  formal  proceedings. 
Practice  interpreted  the  ''Ord."  of  St.  Louis  in  a  restrictive  maimer;  thus 
Beaumanair  (24,  12,  32;  43.  18,  24;  51,  7:  cf.  *'Gr.  Ck)ut.,"  102;  "Ord."  of 
1303,  12)  maintains  that  pnysical  compulsion  is  possible  if  the  debtor  hss 
pledged  his  body  in  writing  or  at  law,  or  before  worthy  people.  It  was  also 
permitted  by  virtue  of  a  ju(&ment:  "Bergerao"  (in  1322),art.25.— C/.^Siete 
Part.,"  5,  14,  14;  "Ass.  deJ5.,"  I,  188. 

»  Beaumanoir,  51, 7;  "Bei^erac  "  Art.  25  fm  1322);  "Bord.,"  79;  "Paris," 
160,  etc.:  "T.  A.  C^Bret.,"  311:  Kofder,  p.  55;  Reaction  against  these  agree- 
ments, i6..  p.  68:  "Const.  ChAt.,^'  p.  80. 

^  llie  "  Ord.'^  of  Moulins  auuiorised  it  for  every  kind  of  debt. 

*  For  reasons  of  humanity  and  of  decency;  privileges  of  the  clergy:  Imberi 
I,  27:  BtnUarie,  II,  20:  "Gr.  Cout.,"  p.  216;  Lecoq^  'MJuest.,"  3»2;^*  Roisin,'* 
no.  50.  However,  public  tradeswomen  can  have  their  body  distrained  upon.  /• 
(Tlhdiiif  115,  exempts  knights.  —  It  lasted  for  a  long  while  against  foragners: 
PertiUf  VI,  368.    Places  where  one  cannot  arrest;  iSid,,  361. 
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toms;  ^  but,  as  a  general  thing,  it  could  be  prolonged  indefinitely, 
because  it  was  thought,  and  not  without  some  reason,  that  the 
creditor  would  get  tired  of  nourishing  the  debtor  at  his  own  ex- 
pense.^ Physical  constraint  was  nothing  more  at  the  end  of  the 
Old  R%ime  than  a  means  of  execution  which  had  become  more 
and  more  exceptional  and  was  very  often  ineflScadous.  The 
Convention  abolished  it  March  9,  1793,  under  the  pretext  that 
''it  was  a  shame  upon  humanity  and  philosophy  that  a  man  when 
receiving  money  could  mortgage  his  person  and  his  personal  se- 
curity." '  In  reality  it  took  this  step  because  of  the  hatred  of 
riches,  upon  which  at  the  same  time  it  imposed  a  tax;  thus,  it  did 
not  hesitate  a  few  days  later,  on  the  30th  of  March,  to  revive  it 
against  debtors  of  the  public  funds.  Under  the  Directory,  it  was 
re-established  by  the  Law  of  the  24th  Ventose,  year  V  (March  14, 
1797),  organized  by  the  Law  of  the  15th  Grerminal,  year  VI,^  and  it 
existed  in  our  legislation  until  1867.^ 

§  412.  Tho  Sunrendmr  of  PoBsassionB,  borrowed  from  the  Roman 
legislation  and  admitted  at  an  early  time  in  the  Customs  of  the 
South,  and  practised  in  the  North  from  the  second  half  of  the 
thirteenth  century,*  permits  the  imfortunate  but  honest  debtor 
to  escape  imprisonment  for  debts.  This  is  an*  advantage,  one 
may  say,  and  that  is  true  with  regard  to  the  old  legislation; 
but  it  is  a  veritable  right  if  one  considers  physical  compulsion 
as  a  means  of  getting  away  from  the  debtor  the  possessions  which 
he  conceals.^   What  is  the  use  of  tormenting  him  when  it  is  certain 

^  Lilie:  six  months  C'Rolsm/'  no.  16);  Beaumanoirf  51, 7:  iOdasrs,  proidded 
he  makes  an  assiipiment  of  his  goods  (reason  of  humanity).  C/.  the  German 
proverb:  "The  prison  does  not  pay."    "St.-Omer,"  1127. 

*  On  the  latest  state  of  this  law  see  the  "  Ord."  of  1566, 1667;  Poihier,  **  Pro- 
c6d.  Civ.,"  noe.  658  et  seq,  Cf.  Loysd,  895,  896  (towns  in  which  arrest  can  be 
made),  897  (fairs.  "Ord.^  of  1343),  907,  9(i8  (bibl.);  Isambert,  see  Table. 

*  Urumet,  "Th^rie  des  Lois  Civ.,"  p.  392.  Abolition  in  Tuscany,  1782: 
PerHU,  VI,  366. 

*  "Code  dv.  interm.,"  IV,  p.  72;  Poumd,  "Contr.  p.  Corps,"  year  IX; 
SagnaCf  203,  344. 

»  Cf.  avil  Code,  16,  3;  Code  Qvil  Proo.,  5,  1,  15;  Law  of  the  4th  Flor., 
year  VU,  and  Sept.  10,  1807  (aminst  foreigners);  especially  Law  of  April  17, 
1832;  modifications  in  Law  of  Dec.  13,  1848;  Atibrey  and  Bau,  VIII,  "R. 
Grit.,"  1875,  p.  791. 

*  "Aries,''  etc.;  Oiraud,  "Essai,"  II,  20,  23,  188.  235.  262.  C/./.  d'lbdin, 
116.  A  few  Customs  of  the  North  rejected  it,  "C>rd.,"  XI,  389,  remaining 
faithful  in  this  to  the  spirit  of  the  old  law.  But  the  royal  legblation  authorizes 
it  and  Beatimanoir,  54, 6 ;  24, 12,  shows  it  to  us  being  actually  applied.  "  Ord." 
of  1254, 19  (1256. 17);  "Siete  Part.,"  5.  15,  4.  In  many  places,  however,  riv- 
ing; up  of  posseesions  does  not  release  the  debtor;  for  example,  Toumay,  Mar- 
Beilles,  Geneva,  etc.:  Kofder^  44  (texts). 

'  The  Customs  of  the  South  allow  the  debtor  to  renounce  beforehand  the 
pnvilege  of  giving  up  of  poesessions;  but  the  "Or.  Cout.,"  2,  17,  declares 
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that  he  has  nothing  left  ?  ^  In  order  to  escape  physical  oompulsion 
it  is  necessary  that  he  should  strip  himself  of  everything  that  he 
possesses,^  **  usque  ad  sacculum  et  perram, ''  says  the  G>mmentary; 
he  should  only  keep  one  garment  and  "  pannicularia  quse  nudita- 
tem  cooperiant '' ;  he  is  not  even  allowed  to  keep  his  doak.  In  the 
time  of  Beaumanoir  this  surrender  affects  immovables  as  well  as 
movables.  It  takes  place  at  law,  and  it  is  probable  that  this 
was  so  because  the  judges  ought  to  make  sure  that  they  were 
not  dealing  with  a  rogue.'  Humiliating  formalities  often  accom- 
panied the  giving  up  of  possessions;  ^  the  best  known,  and  that 
which  lasted  the  longest,  consisted  in  being  compdled  to  wear  a 
green  cap;  in  the  eighteenth  century  this  fell  into  disuse.'  But 
it  was  otherwise  with  the  formalities  of  publicity  destined  to 
notify  the  public  of  the  circumstances  of  the  debtor.*  The  Ordi- 
nance of  1673,  Art.  10,  enacted  in  the  case  of  merchants  that  the 
surrender  of  possessions  should  be  read  and  published,  and  also 
posted  upon  a  public  notice  board.  It  is  all  the  more  necessary  to 
notify  third  parties  because  the  debtor  is  not  freed  by  the  surren- 
der of  his  possessions;  if  he  acquires  any  new  possessions  his  cred- 
itors have  a  right  to  take  them.    Every  debtor  who  has  made  an 

that  this  renunciation  is  of  no  effect,  even  if  the  debtor  has  done  it  under 
oath:  were  it  not  for  this,  it  would  seem,  it  says,  that  he  had  plednsd  himself 
to  die:  Jjcy^d,  682;  Beaumanoir,  54,  6;  BmUaric,  II,  20;  Louet,  '*C.,"  14, 12; 
Pasquier,  539;  Tambour,  IL  397  et  seq,,  157  et  seq. 

^  Chaisemartin,  268:  "Tne  dungeon  causes  suffering,  but  it  does  not  pay 
the  debt.'' 

'  Custom  of  throwing  one's  belt  on  the  ground  (d.  the  wife's  renunciation 
to  the  community) :  Du  Conge,  see  "  Ceffiio  bon.";  KagrjiMu,  see  "  Ceinture"; 
Paequier,  loc  cit,,  and  "Reoh  ''  IV,  10;  Fkury,  'Unst.,"  II,  68;  XoWer,46; 
Ord.  of  1490,  44;  1510,  70;  "  Conf .  des  Ord.  de  Gu^ois,"  I.  523:  Briiz,  SOO. 
C/.  poet,  statutes  according  to  which  the  debtor  is  deprived  of  nis  clothing: 
Kohler,  49.    Italy:  PertUe,  VI,  391:  iWd.,  347;  Wach,  *•  Z.  R.  G.,"  V,  439. 

»  Pasquier,  "  Inst.,"  537;  Araou.  IV,  6:  PoiMer, "  Procdd.,"  no.  709;  MerUn, 
"  Contrat  d'Abandonnement.''  As  to  tne  last  state  of  the  old  law,  see  espe* 
cially  the  "  Ord."  of  1667  and  1673;  laambert,  see  Table. 

*  At  Salon  in  1293  the  debtor  goes  through  the  town  in  breeches  and  shirt, 
with  his  head  bare,  preceded  by  a  crier  who  blows  a  trumpet  and  proclaiotf 
that  no  one  must  contract  with  him  any  more:  Ovraud^  Ice.  eiL,  **  R.  de  L^.." 
1844,  428;  "  N.  R.  H.,"  1878,  370;  Kohler,  loe.  ciL;€hd  Pape,  "  Quest./'  143; 
**  de  culo  percussit  supra  lapidem  "  (at  Lyons) :  Paaquier,  542[2>tf  Canget  see 
"  Cessio  bon.";  Lotfee,  "  Dir.  consuet.  Lomb.,''  122  (bibL).  —Flogging  (Avig- 
non), "  N.  R.  H.,"  II,  371. 

*  U,  Robert,  "  Les  Signes  d'Infamie  au  Moyen  Age,"  1880;  Raqueau,  eee 
"  Bonnet  vert ";  Fleury,U,  168;  Louel,  "  C,"  56.  Pasquier  declares  that  he 
never  met  anybody  in  tne  streets  of  Paris  wearini;  a  green  cap,  and  Pothier 
assures  us  that,  although  the  tribunals  did  not  fail  to  condonn  the  man  to 
wear  the  green  cap,  he  never  saw  a  creditor  avail  himself  of  this  right  to  fur- 
nish the  debtor  with  this  diograceful  headgear:  KohUr,  48;  Pertile,  VI,  387; 
*•  Stat.  Rom»,"  I,  161. 

*  Cf.  Argou,  loc.  eU.;  "  Bretagne/'  681,  eto. 
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assignment  at  law  can  surrender  his  possessions  (excepting  in  the 
case  of  an  offense);  as  an  exception,  the  surrender  did  not  take 
place  in  the  case  of  certain  classes  of  debts,  —  classes  which  were 
so  extensive  that  this  surrender  lost  its  importance  after  the  en- 
actment of  the  Ordinance  of  1667.  Instead  of  carrying  out  the 
surrender  of  their  possessions,  debtors  could  also  apply  to  the  king 
and  obtain  from  him  respites  or  ^'quinquenelles/'  which,  as  this 
last  term  would  indicate,  were  effective  during  five  years.^ 

§  413.  Suretyship,  called  '^fidejussio"  (as  at  Rome)  during  the 
early  barbarian  period,'  and  then  ''fermansa,'''  '' garendia,'' ^ 
"pl^vine"  or  "plfigerie,"*  during  the  feudal  period,  was,  as  one 

^  Beipito  and  JkHaj  C'atermoiements")*  —  (A)  Respite:  "respectus," 
"rtpit":  Du  Canae,  see  Ragueau.  tb.;  "Cod.  Just.,"  7,  73,  8  ("quinquennal, 
inducia");  Loysd,  682  ei  tea,  Tne  long  grants  the  unfortunate  debtor  a  dfr- 
lay  within  which  to  pay  his  debt.  "  Ordf.'^of  1 188.  In  the  fourteenth  century 
letters  of  rescission  are  commonly  used:  "Or.  Gout.,"  2,  17;  BmUariCj  II,  22. 
They  must  be  ratified  at  law  in  order  to  be  effective.  According  to  Boutillier, 
a  majority  of  the  creditors  (in  number  and  amount)  had  to  give  their  consent 
to  it;  but  this  requirement  seems  not  to  have  lasted  very  long.  Respites  are 
only  granted  for  jirivileged  debts  (claims  of  the  king,  of  minors,  etc.)  or  in 
case  of  pledge-giving:  Loyaelf  683,  684.  One  cannot  renounce  a  respite  ac- 
cording to  the^'Stil.  Pari.,  de  foro  compet.,"  and  the  "Ord."  of  1669,  6,  12 
{Laysd,  682  eanira,).  The  effect  of  these  letters,  says  Pothier,  "Proc^d.  Civ.." 
no.  723,  is  to  prevent  the  creditors  from  carrying  out  execution  on  the  body 
of  the  debtor  or  the  movables  which  he  uses;  thev  are,  however,  permitted 
to  distrain  upon  the  other  movables  and  immovables,  but  they  cannot  have 
them  sold  before  the  expiration  of  the  delay  granted  by  the  letters.  The  **  Ord." 
of  1673, 9, 5,  excludes  debtors  who  have  obtained  letters  of  rescission  from  tak- 
ing any  public  office;  but  if  they  pay  their  creditors  off -entirely,  '' letters  of 
r^abiutation"  cause  this  disability  to  cease.  See  Ferrikre^  who  tells  us  that 
in  the  ei^teenth  century  letters  of  rescission  were  not  very  much  used;  delay 
(^'atennoiement'')  was  preferred  to  them.  —  (B)  Dday  is  not  distinguiediea 
from  respite  in  the  old  language:  but  in  the  end  by  this  is  meant  a  dd^ 
panted  oy  the  creditor  to  the  debtor  by  virtue  of  a  friendlv  agreement.  It 
IS  customary  to  add  to  the  delay  of  payment  a  reduction  of  the  debt.  This 
contract  thus  corresponds  to  that  wnich  to-day  is  called  a  composition.  It 
assumes  the  consent  of  the  creditors  who  represent  three-quarters  of  the 
amount  due:  see  JIf erWn.  —  C/.  Italy:  PertOe,  VI,  381  ("moratoria");  SaJMoli, 
388.  Germany:  Schroeder,  832.  German  proverb:  ''Quinquenellen  in  die 
HdUe  gehdren.^' 

«  Thivenin,  "Textes,"  see  Table;  "Burg.,"  82;  "Wis.,"  2,  1,  10,  etc.; 
see  Du  Cange, 

*  "F.  de  B^am"  and  elsewhere;  Customs  of  the  South:  "Bai.  "  15, 11;  RaU 
efci«,  6:  " causa qiueperwadiafirmatur";  Franken,p.  207;  "F.de Navarre," III, 
16;  "fidadores";  "8ietePart.,"V,12:  "fiadores";  DuCow^,see"Caplevator,'* 
"Manvelator";  Mufioxy  «.,  "Fueroe  "  p.  542. 

*  Du  Cange,  see  "Garandia,"  "Warrantus,"  etc.;  "Olim,"  see  Table, 
"Guadhnonium"  or  "Vadhnonium."  "Lombarda."  2,  21. 

*  In  the  North  see  Godefroy,  "Chanson  de  RolancL"  3847..  Its  etymology 
is  unknown.  "Pleige"  means  surety.  "PleigeriCj"  "pMvine,"  mean  surety- 
ship, pledging.  Du  Cange.  see  "rlegius"  and  its  derivatives:  "Appldge- 
ments,"  "contre-pldge,"  "franc  pl^e."  Bracton,  3,  10,  1:  "Omnis  homo 
debet  esse  in  franco  plegio"  (responsibility  of  the  members  of  the  "decanie"; 
they  are  pledged  to  one  another  for  the  offenses  which  they  commit);  "aut  in 
alicujus  manupastu"  (subject  to  some  one).    "Plegium"  in  the  sense  of  gage; 
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has  seen^  of  very  great  importance  in  the  old  law.^  One  can  say 
that  the  more  defective  and  the  more  embryonic  the  pioceduie 
was,  the  more  extensive  the  part  played  by  the  surety  became. 
The  giving  of  surety  was  not,  as  it  is  to-day,  a  security  which 
was  accessory,  occasional  in  the  formation  of  contracts;  it  was 
necessary  for  their  very  existence.'  At  this  time  it  was  applied  to 
the  most  diverse  objects:'  surety  is  given  in  order  to  guarantee 
the  payment  of  a  debt  or  that  one  wiU  appear  in  court/  that  one 
will  furnish  proofs  or  execute  a  judgment,  that  some  one  who  is 
banished  will  not  return,  that  such  and  such  a  man  will  not  cause 
damage,  that  the  sons  of  the  vendor  will  not  attack  the  sale,  etc. 
When  it  ceased  to  be  strictly  indispensable  the  custom  of  joining 
this  security  to  contracts  was  no  less  widespread;  judges  de- 
manded from  pleaders  pledges  that  they  would  appear;  ^  custom 

ibid.,  see,  ''plivium":  "F.  de  Bigorre,"  37;  Boffueatt,  see  ''Appldgement," 
"Pl^ge,"  etc.;  Pollock  and  Maitland,  11,  183  (reaUy;  "gage")— Gennan: 
"Bttrge,"  cf.  Anglo-Saxon:  "borh."  —  Loysd  calls  it  "r6ponset"  669. 

*  Sources: 
"C.  des  Boui 

62;  "Summa  JJom.*"  %,  SoF^Gto^^ 

1;  "A.  C,  Anjou,"  Table,  see  "Pldge";  "Gr.  Cout.,"  2,  7;  Boutaric,  1, 101; 

"Siete  Part.,"  V,  11;  "Petrus,"  II,  43. 

s  Kovalew8ky,pp.  151,  507;  Dareste.  pp.  13,  57,  86,  07,  104. 113,  315.  C/. 
also  Horltn,  "Die  Langobaid.  Schuldveipflichtung/^  1896  (II,  1896,  ''Per- 
sonal execution"). 

»  Examples  in  Hvber,  IV,  875;  "Burg.,"  82, 1;  "Alam.,"  36,  3;  "C3apitul.," 
ed.  BoretiuSf  see  Index.  —  C/.  the  proxy,  the  responsible  ddi>tor  m  our  law. 

^  C/.  in  modem  law  provisional  liberty  of  the  accused  under  bail.  Bwh 
manoiTf  53,  4:  to  deliver  under  surety  with  good  oledges.  Anglo-Nonnan 
sources:  the  surety  is  called  "viva  prisonia  ducis  Nonnannis";  and,  con- 
versely, it  is  said:  the  gaol  of  Fleet  is  the  pledge  (of  such  and  such  a  man): 
"Summa  Norm.,"  75,  5;  "Select.  Pleas,"  p.  197. 

*  We  have  seen  how  suretyship  was  an  essential  part  of  the  mechanism  of 
the  old  procedure.  In  Normandy  the  "  auerimonia"  or  complaint  at  law  takes 
place  "oatis  plegiis  de  la  prosequenda  (the  demandant  should  even  bring 
with  him  witnesses  in  order  to  make  his  complaint  seem  probable:  this  is  the 
"secta"  of  the  English  law:  Brunner,  "Entst.  de  Schwurg.,"  pp.  17^428); 
both  demandant  luid  defendant  give  surety  "de  stando  juri":  "Summa 
Norm.,"  56;  59,  10;  see  Du  Cange,  Ragueau,  see  "Ester."  During  the  course 
of  the  proceedings,  generally  speaking,  in  the  old  law  pledges  are  often 
required:  Franhen,i  17;  "L.  d.  Drois,"  Table,  see  "Pldge";  Ranueati,  see 
"Appl^ement";  Beaumanoir,  43,  33  e(  aeo.;  the  surety  "stare  juri"  is  onl;r 
furnished  by  the  alien  demandant;  and  if  he  is  a  poor  man  or  a  foreigner  his 
word  is  deemed  sufficient,  2,  14  (qf.  "caution  juratoire,"  see  Ferrihre,  Ouyd). 
According  to  BeaumanoiTf  he,  cU.,  the  pledge  to  abide  by  the  law  is  held  to 
apply  to  the  entire  proceedings.  This  is  equivalent  to  the  payment  of  the 
juoffment,  whereas  tne  pledge  to  appear  in  court  only  applied  to  the  appear- 
ance: P.  de  ForUainea,  8,  5;  ^*  Jostioe,"  p.  87:  "C.  des  Bourg.,"  127;  Larroqud- 
TimbaiU,  9.  The  tendency  to  do  away  with  legal  sureties  inade  its  appearance 
first  of  all,  it  would  seem,  in  the  canon  law{  thus  the  "  Auth^"  "Gfousraliter 
was  not  applied  within  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  (P.  Foumier,  p.  146): 
Tanon,  "N.il.  K,"  1882, 497.    Later  on,  Loytd  was  able  to  say,  858:  "There 
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imposed  in  certain  cases  an  obligation  upon  the  debtor  to  furnish 
sureties.^  For  a  long  time  it  was  a  duty  for  relatives  ^  (or  for  client 
and  patron)  mutually  to  serve  each  other  as  surety; '  the  vassal 
is  held  bound  in  some  of  the  Customs  to  act  as  surety  for  his  lord.^ 
As  a  consequence,  this  becomes  a  favor  which  a  friend  will  not 
refuse  to  grant,  and  which  is  not  without  dangers  for  him  because 
of  the  severity  with  which  sureties  were  formerly  dealt  with,  — 
dangers  which  were  all  the  more  to  be  feared  because  they  were 
hidden ;  the  surety  believes  that  he  is  brought  in  simply  as  a  mat^ 
ter  of  form,  he  counts  upon  the  solvency  of  the  debtor,  and  nine 
times  out  of  ten  the  burden  of  the  debt  falls  entirely  upon  him. 
Certain  legislators  concerned  themselves  with  this  situation; ' 
thus,  the  Velleianum  Senate  Decree  in  Rome  was  enacted  in  order 
to  warn  women  against  imprudent  undertakings;  they  were  al- 
lowed to  bind  themselves,  but  not  to  act  as  surety  for  anybody 
else.*  In  our  day,  when  ''pecuniary  interest  dominates  the  legal 
relations,^'  suretyship  has  become  more  rare;  it  has  taken  on  a 

is  no  need  for  legal  siireties  between  Frenchmen."  By  this  he  meant  the 
"judicatum  solvi,  which  was  no  longer  required  except  from  a  foreign  de- 
mandant, because  in  his  case  the  particular  facts  that  accoimted  for  the 
necessity  of  his  furnishing  surety  in  the  past  had  not  changed :  by  returning 
to  his  native  country  he  could  escape  from  the  consequences  of  the  proceedings 
that  he  had  begun  in  an  offhand  manner  or  with  the  object  of  annosdng  some- 
body. As  to  other  legal  sureties,  (^.  Ferrikre;  "Ord.'^  of  1667.  38;  "Tract, 
imiv.  juris,"  III  (Schenck) ;Pa«guier,  "Inst.,"  599. — Also:  Scotcn  law"Quon- 
iam  attachiamenta";  see  Du  Cange, 

»  "L.  d.  Droia,"  1008;  "  Arrestum  Sane,"  at  Toulouse,  qf.  Tardif,  "Cout. 
de  Toul.,  i.  f.";  "Le  Droit  priv6  au  XIII*  si^le,"  p.  42. 

*  Daresie,  pp.  113,  156  (pledge,  remuneration  given  to  the  surety).  Cf, 
p.  1367  {contra);  Beaumanoir,  30,  59;  GlanvtUe,  11. 

'  At  this  time  a  great  deal  of  strictness  is  shown  as  to  the  capacity  of  the 
Buietv .  DaresUf  p.  376 :  those  who  cannot  be  sureties  according  to  the ' '  Senchus 
M6r/'  the  canons  of  Ireland,  and  the  laws  of  Gaul,  are  "servus,"  "pere^rinus," 
"brutus,"  "monachus,"  "femina"  (with  the  exception  of  the  "domma,"  — 
that  is  to  say,  the  woman  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  household  because  the 
share  contributed  by  her  is  greater  than  that  of  her  husband). 

*  J,  d*Ibdin,  1, 196;  "Summa  Norm.,"  59  10  ("homagiati,"  and  even  mere 
"residentee");  Beaumanair,  43,  21;  Giravd,  "Essai,"  II,  136  (inhabitants  sub- 
ject to  the  consuls);  "Constit.  Sic,"  III,  14;  PertUe,  IV,  512. 

'  ChmsemarUnf  11;  Hvber,  IV^  855:  precautions  taken  in  Switzerland,  for 
example,  annulment  of  suretyships  entered  into  in  a  tavern,  prohibition  of 
binding  oneself  beyond  a  certain  sum,  entering  in  a  public  register:  Beai^ 
ffiofunr,  43,  2,  3. 

*  Stobbe,  §  192.  Special  capacity  to  bind  themselves  in  the  matter  of  giving 
surety.  See  as  to  feudal  period:  Beaumanoir,  43,  22,  26  et  seq.  (married 
woman),  23  (serfs)  38  (clericals),  etc.;  P.  de  FoniaineSf  8.  "Abiding "  surety; 
that  is  to  say^,  one  who  is  domiciled  within  the  jxirisdiction,  in  order  that 
the  examination  of  the  matter  may  not  be  too  difficult:  P.  de  ForUainee,  7. 
''Citisen"  surety,  meaning  solvent,  but  originally  it  means  that  a  citizen  can 
only  have  surety  given  for  him  by  another  citizen  of  the  same  town.  "  War- 
lanty"  of  a  surety,  insuring  that  the  surety  is  solvent. 
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oommercial  character  (indorsement  of  oonunercial  paper);  it  is 
less  in  favor  because  modem  law  is  based  upon  the  idea,  ''plus 
cautionis  est  in  re  quam  in  persona/'  Loysel,  486,  translates  thb 
idea  as  follows:  *'A  surety  pleads,  a  pledge  pays,  and  to  give 
surety  is  the  occasion  for  a  double  action.^'  ^ 

§  414.  Hostage.  —  The  early  surety  was  only  a  living  pledge 
or  a  hostage;  ^  it  was  his  own  person,  his  body,  that  was  offered 
as  a  pledge  to  the  creditor  by  the  debtor,  ''  loco  wadii"; '  he  be- 
came a  sort  of  slave  (qf.  a  Roman  "mandpium");  ^  also,  he  was 
ordinarily  chosen  among  the  persons  who  w&e  dependent  upon 
the  debtor;  it  was  some  one  of  his  household.  The  creditor  kept 
him  near  himself,  sometimes  sequestrated,  or  even  in  irons;  he  was 
authorized  to  take  vengeance  upon  him  if  the  debtor  did  not  pay 
his  debt  at  matmrity,  just  as  he  would  have  taken  vengeance  upon 
the  person  of  the  debtor  (it  was  death,  mutilation,  slavery  for 
debts).  Such  a  prospect  as  this  must  have  led  the  hostage  to 
neglect  no  means  of  getting  the  debtor  to  free  himself  of  the  obli- 
gation. Also,  thenceforth  one  can  account  for  two  of  the  most 
remarkable  diaracteristics  of  the  primitive  suretyship:  1st,  in 
giving  surety,  the  debtor  frees  himself;  2d,  the  death  of  the 
surety  destroys  the  right  of  the  creditor;  the  fact  of  being  in  his 
hands  like  a  pledge  could  not  be  transmitted  to  the  heirs  of  the 
hostage.  Of  course,  moreover,  the  creditor  had  to  feed  his 
hostage,'  which  gave  rise  to  the  gibe,  "The  banquet  of  a  hosr 

»  Loysdf  669,  670.  —  C/.,  Bndemann,  <yp,  cU.j  II,  344. 

'  TerminoloKv:  '^obstagium.''  German:  ''Emlager/'  meaning  to  send  into 
the  interior  of  the  country:  ''Geisel,"  meaning  hostage.  —  C/.,  m  the  Roman 
law:  *'Pnd8  vas":  Oirard,  ''Manuel,"  p.  743.  On  the  ''  vindez," ibid.,  p.  874; 
Maria,  "Th^e,"  1896. 

»  Capitulary  of  803,  8  (I,  114);  Oreo.  T<mr8,  "H.  Fr.,"  III^  16.  Charter  of 
1198  (Molinierf  op.  cU,):  ''tenet  obsidem  vel  inpignore"  (difficulties  among 
severaJ  creditors).  A  hostage  is  distrained  upon  m  the  same  way  as  a  pledge: 
d'Arhoia  de  JvhaimnUe,  ''Etudes  de  Dr.  Celt./'  p.  265;  "F.  de  B^ani,"  16; 
"thianssers'' (pledge  or  hostage). 

^  Huon  of  Bordeaux  has  kuled  the  son  of  Charles;  in  order  to  obtain  hia 

Eardon  he  must  carry  out  certain  exploits,  and  meanwhile  he  gives  twelve 
ostaffes;  Charles,  believing  that  he  nas  accomplished  nothing,  orders  that 
these  Dondsmen  be  hung.  Literature  is  in  accord  with  the  law;  cf.  freedom  oi 
accused  persons  who  have  g^ven  surety.  The  proverb:  "BOrgen  soil  Man 
wtlrgen  "  (sureties  should  be  strangled) :  CfuMemarHn,  11.  In  criminal  matten 
the  surety  suffers  the  pmalt^  which  would  have  been  incurred  by  the  man  whose 
appearance  he  guarantees  if  the  latter  should  not  present  himself  on  the  ap- 
pomted  day.  Gf.,  the  surety  of  Schiller:  "Sachsensp.,"  3,  9,  1.  —  The  law 
changed  upon  tnis  point  (pcoialties  became  personal),  and  Loytd  could  say, 
4,  5,  1  and  3:  "He  who  answers  for  a  criminal  body  for  body,  property  for 

Sroperty,  is  however  only  civilly  bound."    C/.,  already,  Btaumcmoir,  43,  24, 
5;  "Ro{sm,"408. 
*  At  any  rate,  he  advanced  him  sustenance.    He  Is  even  reeponaiMe  for 
torts  that  the  hostage  may  commit. 
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tage  is  a  costly  banquet."  ^  In  order  to  avoid  these  expenses,  the 
creditor  gave  up  the  person  of  his  hostage,  or,  rather,  did  not  de« 
mand  that  the  hostage  should  be  handed  over  to  him  as  soon  as 
the  contract  was  made.  He  contented  himself  with  the  promise 
that  the  hostage  would  present  himself  at  the  first  summons  at 
the  place  which  was  appointed  beforehand,  or  whidi  should  be 
designated  afterwards,  —  a  town,  a  castle,  or  an  inn,  —  and  from 
which  place  he  was  forbidden  to  depart  until  the  debt  should  be 
paid.'  The  laws  seldom  had  to  see  to  the  carrying  out  of  this 
promise,  because  it  was  made  a  point  of  honor  to  keep  it;  and, 
if  necessary,  excommunication  would  have  had  satisfaction  from 
the  recalcitrant  hostage  (perjury  or  quasi-perjury)  or  else  he  would 
have  been  taken  by  force  (intervention  of  the  magistrates).' 
Shutting  up  in  prison  was  the  natural  penalty  for  the  infraction  of 
this  order;  Beaumanoir  recommended  that  one  give  the  hostage 
who  has  suffered  this  punishment  better  nourishment  than  is 
funushed  to  prisoners  for  some  crime.^  At  the  same  time,  the 
hostage,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  debtor,  was  charged  with  the 
expenses  occasioned  by  the  sojourn  of  the  former  in  prison.^  These 
were  surely  real  improvements,  but  they  were  such  that  they  could 
not  preserve  this  superannuated  institution  from  the  disuse  to 
which  it  was  destined.*  There  is  scarcely  any  mention  of  it 
after  the  fifteenth  century.^  But,  if  it  disappearod  from  private 
law,  it  remained  longer  in  the  relations  between  one  nation  and 
another,  and  it  is  reverted  to  in  times  of  crises;  thus  it  is  that  the 
(Commune  had  its  hostages. 
§  415.  The  "  ndejusiio"  or  ''  Pl^garle,"  which  takes  the  place  of 

^  Chaisemarfin,  p.  264:  "Giselmahl  kfisilich  Mahl."  They  are  often  seen 
leading  a  ^y  lue,  —  so  much  so  that  in  1577  in  Germany,  through  the  exercise 
of  the  pohoe  power,  it  was  forbidden  to  have  hoetaises:  Le  Fort,  p.  429.  Cf, 
Bettumanoir,  61,  7;  43,  32  et  seq. 

'  He  was  confined  a  prisoner  on  parole:  Girotid,  ''Easai,"  II,  189  (Aries), 
23  (Aix). 

>  Le  Fort,  p.  431. 

*  51,  7;  43,  22  et  nq.  Cf.  ''Const,  du  ChAtelet,"  §  73.  But,  generally 
speaking,  it  was  not  allowed  to  throw  him  ''in  vincula  et  oarcerem":  it  was 
sufficient  if  he  were  prevented  from  taking  flight:  Loening,  "  Ver^ragsDruch," 
p.  239. 

*  An  indirect  means  of  compulsion  in  this  case. 

*  Jean  Favre,  "Inst.,"  I.  3,  asks  if  one  can  bind  oneself  "ad  caroerem  vel 
ad  tenendum  osta^a";  rf,  4,  6;  JyArgentri,  on  "Bret.."  117;  Beaumanoir,  51, 
7:  forty  days' imprisonment  at  the  most  {cf.  pledge);  ''A.  G.,  Bret.,"  311, 312; 
Regulation  of  the  Consukof  Toulouse,  1198,  1200;  "F.  deB^am,"  r.  16.— 
Prohibition  in  1366;  Frioul  in  1396;  Milan  in  1577.  ^  Germany:  KohUr, 
pp.  67,  376. 

'  At  BAle-Gampagne,  instances  are  found  until  the  eighteenth  century: 
Byber,  IV,  880. 
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the  "obstagium"  or  exists  together  with  it,  retained  under  its 
primitive  form  many  of  the  former's  characteristies;  it  differs  in 
that  bodily  responsibility  of  the  warrantor  passes  into  the  back- 
ground; it  is  no  longer  anything  but  a  satisfaction  which  b  almost 
equivalent  to  a  payment,  and  which  consequently  prevents  the 
formation  of  the  obligation  rather  than  guarantees  its  carrying 
out.  It  is  formed  by  way  of  ''fides  facta''  at  first,  and  then  by 
faith-pledging  or  the  blow  with  the  palm  of  the  hand.  In  the  first 
case  the  debtor  holds  out  the  "festuca"  or  the  "wadium"  to  the 
surety,  and  the  latter  in  his  turn  gives  the  object  which  he  has 
received  to  the  "fidejussor";^  in  accepting  it  the  "fidejussor" 
releases  the  principal  debtor  ^  and  takes  the  debt  upon  himself.' 
This  is  at  least  what  seems  to  result  from  this  obscure  symbolism 
if  it  is  interpreted  with  the  assistance  of  the  early  system  of  surety- 
ship, of  which  it  thus  reveals  the  characteristics  within  narrow 
limits.^  With  the  practice  of  faith-pledging  or  the  blow  with  the 
palm  of  the  hand  the  institution  may  have  become  more  flexible; 
its  effects  are  no  longer  imposed  by  the  forms  which  it  assmnes; 
at  the  same  time,  the  influence  of  the  archaic  "obstagium"  is  felt 
less;  thus  changes  are  facilitated. 

In  view  of  these  formalities  and  the  influence  of  the  ''obsta^ 
giiun,"  one  has  no  difficulty  in  seeing  that  the  early  surety 
had  neither  the  privilege  of  having  the  piindipal  debtor  pu> 
sued  before  himself  nor  the  privilege  of  contribution,  and  that 
his  obligation  could  not  be  transmitted  to  his  heirs.^    (1)  He  does 

^  Frankish  and  Lombard  practice:  Esmein,  pp.  47, 73;  Franken,  §  17 [Sohm, 
op.  cUr,  Vol,  de  Lihre,  "Launegild,"  pp.  184,  215.    C/.  Thiuenin,  "N.R.H./' 


ap  .  _, ,    ,   ,    . ,   _-, 

6  (going  surety  for  oneself );'" Aripr.  et  Alb.."  II,  2l':  within  three  days  the 
debtor  himself  must  liberate  the  "weudiA"  by  furnishing  ''fidejuasores";  u 
not,  he  has  to  pay  12  sous  for  each  day  he  delays. 

«  The  "wadia^'  is  liberated:  "Liut.,*^  37,  728;  "Roth.,"  360. 

>  Thenceforth  he  has  the  debtor's  pledge,  and  it  is  imderstood  that  he  can 
realize  upon  it;  but  one  thing  that  is  not  clearly  explained  in  this  act  is  the 
binding  of  himself  towards  the  creditor;  in  order  that  this  should  happen  it 
would  nave  been  necessary  for  him  to  have  given  the  creditor  his  own  "^ 
dium."  It  has  been  maintained  that  the  "festuca"  that  was  given  him  oupt 
to  serve  to  carry  out  execution  upon  the  debtor: "  L.  Sal.,"  50, 3.  Cf.  Schroedefi 
p.  290. 

*  "  Jostice,"  19, 38;  Esmein,  p.  107;  "  Cart,  de  St.  Victor."  no.  143;  lyAvenay^ 
no.  54.  —  Cf.  Simple  guaranty  by  verbal  engagonent  in  tne  "Summa  Nom.i 
89  3. 

'•  Eamein, "  N.  R.  H.,"  1887. 48,  by  means  of  the  general  idea  of  the  intrana- 
missibility  of  debts,  whether  tne^  be  those  of  sureties  or  those  of  the  principH 
debtors,  explains  various  rules  of  the  Roman  law;  namely,  that  one  can  neither 
stipulate  nor  promise  anything  to  take  effect  after  one's  death.  Passive  intraoA- 
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not  have  the  privilege  of  having  the  principal  debtor  pursued 
first;  his  responsibility  is  not  secondary,  as  in  our  day;  he  is 
kept  in  the  foreground,  just  as  is  the  prindpal  obligor,  and  he 
covers  the  debtor.^  One  may  even  ask  if  the  latter  is  not  entirely 
freed,  at  least  as  regards  the  creditor,  simply  because  he  has  {\x> 
nished  a  surety;  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  surety  to  get  the  debtor 
to  carry  out  his  undertaking,  but  in  no  case  would  the  creditor 
have  the  right  of  prosecuting  the  latter;  he  can  only  make  appli- 
cation to  the  surety.  In  other  words,  the  surety  is  responsible  to 
the  creditor  and  the  debtor  to  the  surety.  Such  is  indeed  the 
tendency  of  the  old  Germanic  law,^  and  the  documents  of  the 
Prankish  period  sometimes  yield  to  this  tendency  by  freeing 
the  principal  debtor  (''is  qui  sub  fide  jussore  discesserit") '  or 
even  by  permitting  the  debtor  to  act  as  surety  for  himself,  which 
would  have  no  meaning  if  the  creditor  had  been  able  to  attack 
him  merely  in  his  quality  of  debtor/  In  other  cases,  under  the 
Roman  influence,  they  permitted  the  creditor  also  to  act  against 
the  debtor;  ^  but,  as  a  general  thing,  if  he  proceeds  in  that  way,  the 

missibility  of  penal  actions,  passive  and  active  intransmissibility  of  the  actions 
'^vindictam  spirantes/'  and  ''adstipulatio'':  Pertile,  130.  Cf,  the  rule,  ''The 
living  cannot  distnun  upon  the  dead'';  post,  ''Distraint'';  DaresU,  pp.  77,  04, 
95;  Arffou,  II,  7.  The  king  does  not  pay  .the  debts  of  his  predecessor:  laambert, 
1,279. 

^  Explanation  nven  bv  Esmein,  p.  87:  "One  does  not  always  choose  one's 
debtor  (for  example,  in  the  case  of  an  offence) ;  one  chooses  one's  surety  and 
takes  care  that  he  is  solvent,  so  that  it  is  more  natural  to  pursue  tibe  surety 
than  the  debtor." 

'  Denmark:  "  JQt.  Lov.,"  2, 62, 64:  he  who  gives  surety  is  not  responsible  to 
any  other  person  excepting  the  surety :  Damute,  pp.  113, 263;  "  Lib.  Pap.  Roth.," 
178, 3. 

*  "Burg.,"  19.  5:  4,  7;  83,  1;  "Sal.  Extrav.  B.,"  6  (Hessels):  the  debtor  is 
released  if  the  ''fiociussor"  dies  after  having  receivcxi  the  pledge:  "L.  Fr. 
Cham.,"  16;  "Roth.7'  246,  366;  "Hatch.,"  8;  "Aist.,"  21;  "Iiut»"  36  et  seq. 
A  suit  in  692:  Bethtnann^HoUw.,  " Civilpros.,"  I,  558;  Gejfdben,  "Sal.,"  p.  287 
OnbL). 

^  Edict  of  Chilperic,  6.  According  to  the  common  opinion  pointed  out 
shove  in  the  first  place,  the  "festuca'' passes  through  three  hands,  just  as  in 
the  case  of  the  giving  of  surety  by  a  third  party:  Oeffchm/*  Sal.,"  271 ;  Sckroeder, 
p.  291;  Sohm,  loc,  cU,;  "Eheschl.,"  p.  41;  Brunner,  II,  368;  Esmein,  p.  83; 
Franken,  p.  234;  Header,  II,  242;  Huber,  IV,  875;  "N.  R.  H.,"  1879,  342;  1880, 
77.   Cf. ''Jot.  Lov.,"  II,  104. 

*  Tne  privilege  of  exhausting  the  remedy  against  the  principal  debtor 
hdare  proceeding  against  the  surety  did  not  exist  —  at  least,  on  principle — 
before  the  time  of  Justinian,  "Nov.,"  IV.  We  read  in  "L.  Rom.  Wis.." 
"Gains,"  2,  9,  2:  the  creditor  has  a  right  to  pursue  either  the  debtor  or  the 
"fidejussor ''  at  his  wiU:  "Liut.,"  106;  "L.  Sal.,"  loc.  cU,  (qf.  t.  50)  (Geffcken, 
287);  if  thinr  are  both  alive  the  debtor  is  first  held  liable  to  pay,  "N.  R.  H.,'* 
1880,  457;  1879.  336.  fine  for  the  debtor  who  allows  the  surety  to  be  dis- 
trained upon:  ^'Burg.,"  19,  8,  9;  "Uut.,"  40;  "Et.  de  St.  Louis,"  I,  122 
(choice  (»  a  creditor).  A  triple  summons  of  the  debtor  in  the  law  of  the  Bur- 
gundians  and  the  Lombards:  "Roth.,"  245.    But  it  is  not  necessary  for  the 
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"fidejussor"  is  liberated,^  and  in  any  event,  the  surety  who  b 
prosecuted  in  the  first  place  is  under  the  necessity  of  giving  satis- 
faction. This  surety  is  not  able  to  send  the  creditor  away  and 
tell  him  to  first  of  all  carry  out  his  vengeance  on  the  possessions 
of  the  debtor,  which  rule  is  still  found  in  the  thirteenth  oentuiy 
in  many  of  the  books  of  Customs.^  Thus,  Beaumanoir,  43,  21» 
assiunes  that  the  creditor  asks  the  surety  to  ''act  like  a  good 
surety"  without  the  debtor  bring  infoimed  of  it;  the  surety  has 
the  choice  of  paying  at  once  or  giving  a  sufficient  pledge  or  nam 
so  as  to  gain  time,  obtain  enough  to  pay  or  to  proceed  against  the 
debtor.'  This  surety  should  do  everytiiing  in  his  powa*  to  assure 
the  pa3rment  of  the  debt;^  he  must  busy  himself  in  order  to  make 
the  debtor  appear  in  court,^  and  bear  with  the  whole  weight  of  his 
moral  authority  or  physical  authority  so  as  to  compel  him  to  give 
satisfaction.*  Against  the  surety  the  creditor  is  armed  with  the 
forcible  means  of  action  of  the  old  law,  the  physical  constramt/ 
and  especially  private  distraint;  *  and  in  his  turn  the  surety 
makes  use  of  them  against  the  debtor,*  who  is  held  liable  towards 

creditor  to  prove  the  insolvency  of  the  debtor  in  order  to  pursue  the  surety: 
"Ratch./'8.    Cf.Petrus,  II,  27. 

I  "Faux  Cap.,"  Ill,  334;  "L.  Rom.  Cur.,"  22,  12;  Etmein,  86;  Bolua, 
"Cap.."  I,  164;  Paul,  ^'Sent.,"  II,  17  (eflfect  of  the  **Utifl  contestatio").  At 
Neuf  cndtel,  Switzerland,  until  1855,  the  creditor  who  in  the  first  place  pursues 
the  debtor  thereby  loses  ail  recourse  against  the  surety:  Hvber,  IV,  883;  iSta66f, 
III,  308. 

»  "Et.  deSt.  Louis,"  1, 122:  "A. C,  Bourg.,"  5, 3;  "liUe,"  143;  "Toulouse." 
76;  "Montpellier,"  72;  "Sachsensp.,^'  IIL  85,  1;  "Schwabensp.,"  I,  6.  No 
prehminary  denunciation  of  the  debtor:  Beaumanair,  43,  1.  But  the  surety 
acts  imprudently  by  not  putting  this  point  in  issue:  t6id.,  43, 10, 12;  Paxq^i 
**  Inst.,"  p.  585;  the  debtor  and  the  surety  can  be  prosecuted  for  debts  owed  to 
the  king  without  any  examination:  ^'F.  de  Bdam,"  ed.  Mazure,  p.  294  (renun- 
ciation of  the  three  Roman  privileges  of  exhausting  the  remedy  against  the 
principal  debtor  before  proceeding  against  the  surety,  oontribotion,  and 
assignment  of  the  deed). 

*  "Summa  Norm.,"  59,  7.  It  is  clear  that  by  this  means  progress  was 
being  made  towards  the  recognition  of  the  subsidiary  character  of  a  surety- 

*  Which  is  done,  for  example,  by  his  seising  the  poeseBsionB,  or  even  the  per* 
son  of  the  debtor,  and  handing  them  over  in  payment  to  the  creditor.  Examp^ 
in  Pertile,  loc,  cU.;  "Burg»"  19,  7. 

*  Beaumanoir,  43,  25;  GlanvuU,  X,  5,  5. 

*  PeHUe,  IV,  505. 

'  "Ass.  de  J^rus.,"  "C.  des  B.,"  39,  68,  80, 112;  "Alais,"  7  in  "Olim,"  IV 
1486;  "Const,  du  ChAtelet,"  71  (by  virtue  of  a  special  clause).  But  accordmg 
to  BeaumanoiTf  43,  18;  24, 30,  the  surety  does  not  pledge  lus  body;  "T.  A.  ^i 
Norm.."  62.  , 

»  "Liut.,"  108  et  MO.;  Beaumanoir,  43^  15;  30,  61  et  mh?.  In  the  County  oi 
Clermont  no  one  can  nave  recourse  to  his  surety  by  giving  him  up  unless  be 
makes  a  complaint  at  law,  excepting  at  Creil  fuid  in  a  few  oUier  places:  U<i 
Cange,  see  " Abandum";  "Ass.  de  J^rus.,"  "C.  des  B.,"  76,  77.  ^  ^. 

*  Even  before  he  has  been  pursued:  "Liut.,"  39,  40;  "Burg.,"  19,  82,  w. 
''Extr.,"  21,  8.   But  the  "  L.  Burg.,"  does  not  make  any  mention  of  a  distraint 
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him  in  double  the  amount.^  It  is  even  noticeable  that  in  this  mat^ 
ter  the  employment  of  distraint  by  self-help  is  maintained  much 
longer  than  in  the  case  of  ordinary  debts.^  (2)  Between  fellow 
"fidejussores"  there  was  neither  contribution  nor  recourse.'  The 
creditor  wad  authorized  to  reclaim  the  entire  debt  from  either  one 
he  pleased;  ^  the  others  were  then  freed  by  one  payment,  and  they 
neither  had  to  contribute  in  advance  to  the  ''solutio"  nor  to  in- 
dannify  the  ''solvens"  afterwards.^  (3)  Finally,  as  a  last  charac- 
teristic of  the  old  "fidejussio/'  the  obligation  of  the  surety  did  not 
pass  to  his  heirs  *  but  died  with  him/  which  made  of  it  a  very 
fraU  guarantee  in  one  sense,  while  it  was  a  very  powerful  one  in 
another,  owing  to  the  rights  which  it  gave  to  the  creditor.  It  is 
probable  that  this  risk  was  lessened  by  increasing  the  number  of 
smeties. 

§416.  Modem  Suretyibip  was  developed,  like  the  Roman 
"fidejussio,"  by  way  of  a  spontaneous  progression  in  legal  ideas; 
in  proportion  as  the  payment  of  debts  became  better  assured  by 
force  of  law  and  morals,  sureties  became  less  useful;  ^  they  ceased 
to  be  so  strictly  held;  ^  their  undertaking  became  entirely  acces- 

practised  by  the  creditor  upon  the  debtor;  the  only  question  dealt  with  is  one 
relating  to  a  summons  made  for  the  sake  of  form;  the  surety  is  responsible  to 
the  creditor  and  the  debtor  to  the  surety.  —  Esmein.  p.  90;  DareaUf  p.  113 


174;  "L.d.  Droiz,"no.  194;  "Ass.de  J6rus.,"  "C.des  B.,"  74;  "A.  C,  Artois/^ 
22,  4;  "A.  C,  Bayonne,"  153. 

*  OlamnUe,  X,  5;  "Ass.  de  Jdr.,"  "C.  des  B.,"  72,  78;  "Const,  du  Chdt.," 
73,  76;  Beaumanoir,  43,  7,  6;  "Montpellier,''  72;  Paaquier,  "Inst.,"  p.  589.  — 
DaresUf  p.  90. 

*  He  chose  the  one  who  appeared  to  be  in  the  better  position  (the  one  who 
was  apparently  more  solvent). 

>  'Die  "solvens"  could  only  ask  the  others  in  a  friendly  manner  for  an 
immediate  contribution  or  a  promise  to  indenmify  him;  he  was  not  sure  of 
obtaining  it  unless  it  had  been  previously  agreed  upon. 

*  Gains,  III,  120  ("sponsor,^'  "fideprom&sor");  "Burg.,"  82,  2;  Capit.  of 
875,  c.  42;  E9mein,S9,  —  For  the  Feudal  Period  qf.  "Summa  Norm.,"  59; 
J,  iVIbdin,  129;  "C.  des  Bourg.,"  78;  P.  de  F<mtaine8,  9,  5;  Beaumarwir,  43, 
4;  "Jofitice."  IL  12,  3;  BautariCy  I,  101;  "MontpeUier,"  13;  'A.  C,  Bourg.," 
78.  —  Cf,  iJig.  A,  3^  22.  and  the  Commentaries  of  HosHenaiSj  G,  Durandf  etc. 

'  It  has  been  said  that  a  kind  deed  was  personal.  But  it  is  just  when  it 
becomes  a  kind  deed  that  suretyship  becomes  hereditary:  Esmeirij  "  N.  R.  H.," 
1887,  51;  2>are«te,  p.  76. 

*  No  forms  for  suretyship  (c/.  Beaumanoiry  39,  69;  "Summa  Norm.,"  89,  3) 
no  more  than  for  ordinary  contracts:  "  Roisin,''  25,  47. 

*  Joint  debt  or  "solidarity"  was  not  distinguished  from  the  old  suretyship: 
it  only  acquired  a  special  existence  when  suretyship  took  on  its  new  form  and 
lost  its  htfshness:  Argout  book  IV;  Glaasony  Vll,  599. 
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"fidejussor"  is  Uberated/  and  in  any  event  /  ^^  that  the 

prosecuted  in  the  first  place  is  under  the  nep  /  norightto 

faction.    This  surety  is  not  able  to  sen^y  /  ,t  the  creditor 

teU  him  to  first  of  all  carry  out  his  ver  '^  y  f  ;  if  his  remedy 

of  the  debtor,  which  rule  is  still  four  • .  /  /  -rtain.    Aheady 

in  many  of  the  books  of  Customs,'/  V  deNormancfie"* 

assiunes  that  the  creditor  asks  t'^'^/  is  personal,  with 

surety"  without  the  debtor  bei;  /./•/  .  debtor,"  — that  is 

the  choice  of  paying  at  once  <'..**  ^  his  heirs.*    Inherita- 

so  as  to  gain  time,  obtain  en'   '.    '  j  part,  the  creditor,  whose 

debtor.'    This  surety  shov'.   /  ^o  seeks  property  rather  than 

the  payment  of  the  debt*     '         .a  to  prosecute  the  debtor  brfore 

the  debtor  appear  in  cc  -         ^  only  when  it  is  well  proved  that 

moral  authority  or  p>  '       ^t  the  creditor  can  have  recourse  to 

satisfaction.*    Aga*       jt  is  only  a  secondary  debtor,  a  "segond 

forcible  means  of      ^ssizes  of  Jerusalem  say.     Excepting  in  a 

and  espedally     ^toms,  the  surety  has  the  Roman  privilege  of 

makes  use  of '    ^^r  or  of  having  the  debtor's  property  pursued 


.'' 


cfff^^'^ffd  and  sold  if  the  debtor  b  insolvent;  in  fact,  aaauming  that  he  is  no* 

^jjSeshould  have  paid  or  ^ven  pledges.    In  u  general  way,  one  can  say 

^'the  reasons  in  favor  of  intransmissibility  no  longer  e]d8ted,  and  that 

tf clause  of  heredity  waa  implied.    Po«/,  "Inheritances."    C/.  En|^«if. 

t^  of  this  nature  ("  specialty  binding  the  heir") ;  Heualer,  II,  548.  jaeredity 

ftording  to  the  "Schwabenspiegel,"  VIL  289  (StMe,  191). 

*i  "Summa,"  69,  89;  Bauiaric.  I.  101;  '^L.  d.  Droia,*'  143. 

«  The  hdra  are  the  pledges  ot  chance:  "Sununa,"  60,  12.  ,  . 

•  Provided  that  the  punsuit  of  the  debtor  is  not  too  difficult,  and  that  it  u 
not  simply  to  avoid  this  pursuit  that  one  has  had  recourse  to  the  ''fidejusao. 

•  The  surety  pursued  by  the  Creditor  had  two  means  of  defense  in  our  old 
law,  —  one  of  Customary  origin,  and  the  other  of  Roman  oriidn:  1st,  the  de- 


me  aetense  of  warrantv  is  especially  serviceable  to  the  surety  wlk)  has  re- 
nounced the  privilege  of  having  the  principal  debtor  pursued  before  himsdf 
or  of  contribution.  This  warranty  in  persoiml  matters,  or  mmple  toommty  (tb^ 
Burety  not  being  put  outside  of  the  law)  is  contrasted  with  formxd  twrroniv  fm 
real  matters) :  Ernnein,  148. 
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^ 


-%  With  the  ordinary  surety,  who  is  held  second- 

^t  of  the  principal  debtor,  is  contrasted^  the 
nd  severally  liable,  and  who  is  looked  upon, 


\ 


G, 


y- 


^ 


^'        ^  'ersion  of  historical  sequence,  as  having 

'-6  ."^      ^^  '  having  the  principal  debtor  piu^ued 

.^^^  %^ .  'nary  surety  who  acquired  it.    The 

.^  \v^   ^.      •^; ,  '  not  fail  to  be  joined  to  the  privi- 

L  '\^  '^  ^      *'  3r  pursued  before  the  surety;  * 

K^\r    %'  *  ased  it  to  be  admitted  in  the  fif- 

S    *:^  .A  actice,  and  a  little  later  even  the  surety 

>'  <isking  for  contribution  in  the  payment  of 

an  action  against  his  fellow  "fidejussores/'  * 

.  the  "fidejussor*'  against  the  principal  debtor,^  in- 

.iig  carried  out,  as  it  was  formerly,  by  means  of  private 

•t,  offered  no  other  peculiarities  excepting  the  possibility 

aiaking  use  of  the  rights  and  actions  which  belonged  to  the 

creditor  *  ("benefit  of  the  assignment  of  actions")*' 

J  Italian  statutes  cited  by  Perfite,  IV,  608. 
He  who  assumes  the  character  of  a  surety  and  debtor  binds  his  heirs  and 
Bomeumes  releases  the  principal  debtor;  then  the  clause  means,  the  acceptance 
wa  new  debtor  instead  of  the  old  one:  "Gr.  Cout.  de  Norm.,"  60;  ^L.  d. 
Droiij"  143. 

.'  P.  (2e  2a  Janks,  II.  338,  345,  states  that  it  was  customary  to  renounce  the 
l^^^S^.  of  having  tne  principal  debtor  pursued  before  the  surety  and  of 
oontnbution.  The  legal  surety  did  not  enjoy  these  advantases  (but  it  was 
otoer^se  with  his  warrantor),  nor  did  jointly  liable  joint  debtors  (even  in 
countries  of  written  law,  although  they  say  the  Novella,  99,  seems  to  have 
granted  them  both  these  defenses).    Cf,  Loysel,  397;  LHammeau,  p.  312. 

/  "Beneficium  novas  constitutionis^':  "Nov.,"  4;  PertOt,  IV,  610;  "F.  de 
«jm,;'  ed.  Maeure,  p.  294. 

.  .^>Sbt  of  interpleading  his  fellow  sureties  (warranty);  also  the  Roman 
^^  of  contributionT&cMwer,  29, 23;  "Roisin,"  p.  47;  '^A.  C,  Anjou,"  II, 

•  ^Arpcniw,  on  "Bret.,"  Art.  213.    Cf,  Patquier,  "Inst.,"  p.  699. 
.   The  liens  which  accompanied  recourse  of  the  "fidejussor"  against  the 

principal  d^tor  disappeared  from  the  Customs  (qf,,  however,  "Bret.,"  204) 
w  the  same  time  as  certain  unfavorable  rules  which  were,  so  to  speiak,  its 
counterpart:  no  recourse  if  he  denies  his  obligation  and  it  is  proved  against 
™:  /.  d^Ihelin,  117,  128;  "C.  des  Bourg.,"  69  Qoss  of  the  right  to  reply  in 
Court):  "Toulouse,"  76;  Beaumanoir,  43,  6,  39;  "Jostice,"  18,  7,  3. 
' Counter  certificate  of  warranty"  drawn  up  by  the  notary. 

•  Italiui  statutes  after  the  fourteenth  centurjr:  PertOe,  IV,  508;  "Toulouse,"  I 
ol.  By  his  own  act  the  creditor  loses  the  securities  of  payment  which  he  had 
at  the  time  of  the  giving  of  surety;  the  surety  is  dischiurged:  P.  de  la  JankSf 
II,  342.  —  Novation:  Beaumanoir.  43,  11,  12  (respite);  "Ass.  de  J4r.,"  "C.  des 
B.,"  71,  73,  79;  "  Const.  duChAt.,*'  {  79  (granting  of  a  term).  —  Case  in  which 
the  surety  can  demand  his  release  by  the  debtor:  "  Vergit  ad  inopiam."  Stat* 
^  of  Trieste,  1550;  at  the  end  of  a  year,  Ravenna,  1471 ;  of  ten  years,  Brescia, 
1313;  Patquier,  "Inst.,"  p.  595;  "Sete  Part.,"  V,  12. 
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OBUGATIONS 


[Chap,  in 


Topic  8.    Execution  upon  Possessions,  and  Real 

Secubities 


i417.  Movables  are  the  Seat  of  Debts. 
418.  Pledging  of  Movables  based 
upon  an  Agreement.  —  (A) 
£arly  Conception. 

S  419.  The  Same.—  (B)  TRe  Pledge 
passes  to  the  Condition  of  an 
Accessory  Security. 

S  420.  Private  Distraint  ("Pigner- 
atio")  upon  Movables. 

§  421.  Pledge  b^  Legal  Process.  —  (A) 
Barbarian  Laws. 

§422.  The  Same.— (B)  Customary 
Law. 

S  423.  Execution  upon  Immovables. 
Origin  of  Distraint  upon 
Immovables. 

§  424.  Land  Distraint  and  Its  Pro- 
cedure. 

§425.  The  Same.  —  (A  )Documentary 
Bight. 

§  426.  The  Same.  — (B)  The  Distraint 
Proper. 

§427.  The  Same.— (C)  Public  An- 
nouncements and  Award. 

428.  The  Same.  — (D)  Preferences. 

429.  The  Same:  Later  Law. 

430.  Forms  of  Realty-Mortgage. 

431.  The  Same:  (I)  Sale  with  Re- 
demption. 


432. 
433. 
434. 

§435. 

§436. 

§437. 

§438. 

§439. 
§440. 


441. 
442. 

443. 
444. 


The  Same:  (II)  Land-Gage. 
The  Same:  (IH)  "Bond? 
The  Same.  —  (A)  The  Geiunl 

Bond. 
The  Same.  —  (B)  The  Special 

Bond. 
The  Same.— (C)  Comparoonof 

the  Geneitd  Bond  and  the 

Special  Bond. 
The   Same:    Hypothec-Mort- 

gage.  (1)  Countries  of  Pub- 
c  Nam. 

The  Same:  (2)  The  so-called 
"  Customary  Common  Law." 
Mortgage  is  Creatable  only 
by  Notarial  Deed. 

The  Same:  Every  Notarial 
Deed  Implies  a  Ge&enl 
Mortgage. 

The  Same:  Judgment  Lien 
("Judicial  Hypothec").  E^- 
ery  Judgment  Implies  a 
General  Mortonge-Lien. 

Implied  Liens  (Hvpothccs). 

Consequences  of  the  Mort- 
gage. 

"Clearance." 

Revolutionary  Law. 


§  417.  Movables  are  the  Seat  of  Debts.  —  In  the  old  times  it 
was  the  person  of  the  debtor  that  answered  for  his  debts.  As  a 
consequence,  movables,  which  are  a  part  of  his  person  (**ossibus 
inhaerent")  were  made  liable  also.  The  debtor  gave  his  mov- 
ables as  a  pledge  to  the  creditor,  or  else  the  latter  distrained 
upon  them,  if  payment  were  not  made.^  Inunovables  escaped 
creditors  because  they  belonged  to  the  family  or  to  the  tribe  rather 
than  to  the  individual:  "He  who  has  only  immovables  is  '^^^ 
vent."  *  The  feudal  system  strengthened  this  rule;  in  fact,  the 
vassal  and  the  copyholder  were  not  permitted  in  incurring  debts 

1  Loy8d,  326;  Esmein,  p.  168.  Diffioultiee  in  admitting  of  distraint  opo&^* 
movables,  and  even  when  it  was  admitted,  the  subsidiary  character  ^"^^^ 
always  had:  Beaumanair,  54.  ''L.  Sal.,"  60:  the  creditor  can onlvdistram^" 
'movables;  68:  the  insolvent  debtor  has  given  the  creditor  his  ^'facultas  >  *^ 
is  to  say,  his  movables.  C/.  Gcjfc/ccn,  pp.  180, 218.  English  law:  ^.£ww«**»^ 

*  A  Uerman  axiom. 
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to  involve  the  property  right  of  the  lord;  it  was  also  said  that 
"Fiefs  are  not  liable  for  any  debt."  This  was  in  accord  with  the 
persistent  tendency  in  the  direction  of  the  conserving  of  real 
property  in  families.^  But  we  have  already  seen  how  these  old 
ideas  which  were  so  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  Roman  law  dis- 
appeared or  became  weakened*  The  consequence  was  that  it  be- 
came possible  to  distrain  upon  immovables,  and  that  the  entire 
inheritance,  and  not  only  a  certain  category  of  possessions,  were 
liable  for  debts.  Even  although  the  principle  of  the  very  ancient 
law  was  completely  abandoned  from  the  fourteenth  century  in 
France,  the  heedlessness  of  the  legislators  has  preserved  traces  of 
it,  even  in  the  Civil  Code.'  In  England  it  has  lasted  almost  to 
our  own  day.' 

§  418.  Pledging  of  Morables  based  upon  an  Agreement.  —  (A) 
Early  Conception,  "Without  possession  there  is  no  pledge,"  one 
can  say,  because  the  old  law  only  recognized  that  which  the  Ger- 
mans call  the  "Faustpfand,'*  ^  pledge  of  the  hand,  pledge  given. 

^  CoDsequoioes  of  the  rule:  Ist.  Only  movables  can  be  distrained  upon  in 
the  very  ola  law;  in  the  later  law  immovables  can  only  be  distrained  upon  if 
there  are  no  movables  or  if  the  latter  are  not  sufficient  to  pay  off  the  creoitors. 
—  2d.  In  a  succession  only  the  heir  of  the  movables  has  to  pay  the  debts;  the 
heir  of  the  ixnmovables,  or,  at  least,  of  the  personal  belongings,  receives  them 
without  contributing  to  the  payment  of  tne  debts:  the  charge  of  'the  debts 
also  faUs,  if  there  are  no  movables,  upon  the  inunovable  acquests  which  belong 
to  the  heir  of  the  movables:  Beaumanair,  12,  6.  C/.  P.  de  ForUaineSf  p.  138. 
Guy  CoquiUe,  on  ''Niv.,''  35, 4:  "This  article  was  passed  at  the  time  when  the 
general  opinion  of  the  courts  of  the  Customary  countries  of  France  was  that  the 
heir  of  the  movables  ought  to  pay  the  debts  upon  the  movables  of  the  deceased; 
since  then,  and  with  everv  reason,  the  other  opinion  has  beesa  accepted;  that 
is  to  say,  that  debts  should  be  paid  bv  all  kinds  of  heirs."  According  to  this 
formula,  the  movable  liabilities  would  have  followed  the  movable  assets  and  the 
immovaole  liabilities  the  immovable  assets.  But  this  is  oi^  one  of  the  first 
steps  towards  the  final  giving  up  of  the  old  principle.  —  3d.  The  debts  of  each 
spouse  fall  into  the  conjugal  community  affecting  movables;  in 'the  system  with- 
out conmiunity  the  debts  of  the  wife  are  charged  upon  the  husband,  because  he 
takes  the  movables;  the  wife  of  a  noble  renounces  the  movables  in  order  not 
to  have  any  debts  to  pay. — 4th.  Same  charge  for  the  guardian.  —  5th.  The 
testamentiury  executor  has  the  seisin  of  the  movables,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  obligation  of  paying  the  debts. 

s  Article  1409. 

»  Lehr,  "Dr.  Anglais,"  p.  157. 

4  Terminology  (the  same  thing  in  seneral  for  pledge-dving  of  movables  or 
immovablee),  *^age,"  "wage,"  "vamum,"  "guadium,"  "gaigium,"  "vadi- 
monium":  Tkivenin,  "Textes,"  Table;  Aa^iieau,  see  "Desgagement,"  "Contre- 
gage."  To  pledge  a  fine;  that  is  to  say.  to  furnish  a  pledge  to  guarantee  its 
payment;  to  pledge  the  law,  to  pledge  one's  movables.  Pledges  in  the 
sense  of  salary:  Giraud,  "Essai  s.  Pllist.  du  Dr.  Fr.,"  II,  28;  "Bourg.,"  125; 
Bourdat  de  Rich.,  Ill,  234.  Cf,  the  German,  "  Wette,"  "  Gewette."  — ^'  Nans,'* 
" nampe."  ** namium,"  <^.  the  German  " nahme,"  " nehmen "  (to  take).  Pledge- 
giving  ("nantissement^O,  means  putting  in  pledge.  —  "Phand"  (German), 
"pant"  ("L.  Fris.  Add.,'^8,  2),  "HandT^  "Contrepan,"  Giraud,  II,  416;  see 
Bagueau;  *'  Hainaut,"  95 :  rents  compensated  out  of  an  inheritance.  —  "  Pignus," 
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from  hand  to  hand.^  We  have  already  seen  what  part  the  pledge 
played  in  the  formation  of  obligations  which  were  established  by 
agreements.  By  being  given  a  pledge,  the  creditor  received  abso- 
lute satisfaction;  ^  thenceforth  there  was  nothing  more  for  him  to 
claim  from  the  debtor;  he  had  been  paid  in  advance.'  The  debtor 
simply  had  the  power  to  demand  the  restitution  of  the  pledge  by 
giving  what  he  had  promised.^  The  pledgee  creditor  thus  ac- 
quired the  ownership  and  the  sebin  of  the  pledge;  he  could  hold 
it  as  against  everybody,  recover  it  if  it  were  taken  away  from 
him,  —  at  least  in  the  case  of  theft  or  loss.^  He  had  the  ri^t  to 
make  use  of  it  and  to  turn  it  to  account  ^  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility; for,  if  when  the  debt  came  due  and  the  debtor  asked  the 
restitution  of  the  pledge,  the  creditor  found  it  impossible  to  carry 
out  this  restitution,  his  liability  was  enforced;  he  answered  for 
the  entire  loss  or  for  deterioration,  without  any  distinction  being 
drawn  between  cases  of  accident  and  cases  where  it  was  his  fault 
or  where  fraud  was  present.^ 

"pcnh,"  "pignorare."  —  " Abotum,"  "about."  "contrabout."  —  "Aarignare," 
"assigziat'^  (assignment),  "ass^nement/'  '^assiette"  ("assigDare  pecuniam 
supera  terram").  —  "Obligare,"  obligation.  "impediPB,"  to  encumber,  •*eiii- 
bargar"  ("B^am"),  "thiansser"  (id.),  "poderium."  "poderapum"  rOott- 
tume  de  Toulouse").  —  See  Du  Cange.  Roffueau;  JBrunner,  II,  445;  Franken, 
op.  cU,  —  "Fiducia"  among  the  Lombards  for  the  pledge  cpven  by  agree- 
ment: Pertile,  IV,  515.  —  "Toulouse,"  131:  "Ponere  bannum  m  bonis." 

1  BoiUaric,  I.  64.  102. 

'  "liut.,"  106,  nowever,  allows  the  creditor  to  claim  the  payment  of  thai 
which  is  due  lum  when  he  acquires  the  ownership  of  the  pledge. 

*  Dareste.  p.  57  (revocable  contracts).  On  the  question  of  the  formation  of 
obligations  by  agreements  and  on  the  point  of  knowing  whether  the  responsi- 
bility can  exist  independently  of  a  debt,  cf,  also  Horten,  "Personal  execution," 
1894,  and  Von  Schwind,  "  Wesen  u.  Inhalt  des  Pfandrechts,"  1899  (account 
given  by  Pappenheim,  in  "K.  V.  J.,"  XLII,  513);  "Ord."  of  1206,  7. 

^  Cf.  fiduciary  alienation  at  Rome;  "Cout.  du  Valais,"  104. 

*  Cf.  binding  of  immovables.  Movables  are  more  liable  to  perish  or  to  de* 
teriorate  thui  immovables.  Thev  will  be  better  preserved  if  they  are  not  made 
use  of,  whereas  the  creditor  who  has  received  an  unmovable  aa  a  pledge  cannot 
help  making  some  use  of  it ;  for  example,  in  order  to  cultivate  it.  If  the  pledgee 
dehvers  the  movable  to  a  third  party  the  latter  becomes  l^e  owntf  "erga 
onmes";  it  makes  very  little  difference  whether  the  act  took  place  with  the 
consent  of  the  pledgor  or  in  spite  of  him;  in  the  matter  of  immovables, 
puttinff  a  third  party  in  possession  is  not  sufficient  to  deprive  the  owner  of 
the  right  of  reclaiming.  As  to  this  right  of  reclaiming  in  the  matter  of  movables, 
c/.  herein  loc.  cU.  and  in  the  existing  law,  ''Saisie-Revendioation":  OUusony 
"Proc^d.,"  II,  436. 

*  With  regard  to  pledges  that  eat  (''essende  Pf&nder"),  it  was  natural  to 
allow  the  pledgee  to  make  use  of  them  because  he  had  to  bear  the  expenses  of 
keeping  tnem.  As  to  their  accidental  injury,  cf.  Header.  II,  204:  uvher.  IV, 
822,  n.  21.    Cf.  "Wis.,"  5.  6,  4. 

^  If  the  pledge  perished  tnroug^  some  mischance  the  debtor  did  not  claim 
its  restitution  and  the  creditor  simered  the  loss,  —  a  rule  which  has  been  pre- 
served even  to  our  time  in  Schwyz:  Huber,  817  (example  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury), 822,  n.  21.  — "L.  Lang.  Car.,"  108;  /.  d*P)din,  56;  "Saehsensp.,"  a, 
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§  419.  The  Same.  —  (6)  The  Pledge  passes  to  the  Condition  of 
an  Accessory  Security.  For  a.  long  time  after  the  idea  of  the  obli- 
gation formed  by  consent  came  into  existence  a  pledge  was  still 
demanded  from  the  debtor,  but  the  giving  of  the  latter  did  not 
have  the  effect  of  freeing  the  debtor;  he  did  not  cease  to  be  held 
personally  liable.^   Also,  the  creditor  had  only  two  essential  rights, 

—  that  of  holding  the  pledge  so  long  as  he  was  not  paid,  and  that 
of  having  it  sold  if  he  was  not  paid,  to  realize  the  amomit  which 
was  due  him  out  of  the  price  of  the  sale.^  He  was  not  allowed 
to  make  any  use  of  the  pledge.  His  responsibility  was  limited, 
and  in  case  of  total  loss  by  accident  of  the  object  which  was 
pledged  the  creditor  could  still  demand  of  the  debtor  the  per- 
formance of  his  promise.  Thus  a  return  was  made  to  the 
Roman  rules.  The  forfeiture  clause  was  forbidden,  as  it  had 
been  by  a  law  of  Constantine.'  The  Ordinances  introduced  a  few 
rules  relating  to  form,^  but  the  actual  giving  of  the  possession  of 
the  object  which  was  pledged  was  always  required,  owing  to  the 
reasons  which  have  already  been  pointed  out.^  The  rule  thus 
being  that  the  pledgee  could  keep  the  object  with  which  he  had 
been  provided  until  he  had  been  paid,  he  was  recognized  as  having 
a  lien  upon  the  price  of  this  object  if  he  gave  up  its  possession  only 
in  order  to  have  it  sold.^  Sometimes  even  the  exbtence  of  an 
implied  pledge  is  admitted,  and,  consequently,  of  a  preference  for 

5,  4.  —  The  responsibility  of  the  pledgee  existed  in  another  sense:  he  was 
responsible  for  tne  damage  caused  by  the  object  given  as  a  pledge.  C/.,  how- 
ever, "L.  Alam.,"  86,  2;  "Fris.  add.,"  8,  1;  HeiMler,  H,  203.  Distinction  be- 
tween the  pledge  ^ven  by  agreement  and  the  pledge  taken  by  distraint. 

—  "Sachsensp.,^'  3,  5,  4  and  6;  Boutaric,  I,  26;  "A.  C,  Anjou,"  II,  412. 

^  A^eements  by  which  the  debtor  oromises  to  pay  even  if  the  ^edge  is 
not  restored  to  him  because  it  has  perished  through  some  accident.  Ebcample 
in  Heusier. 

*  The  Germans  contrasted  the  "Verkaufspfand,"  pledge  with  the  right  of 
selling  it,  with  the  "Verfallspfand,"  pledge  which  becomes  theproperty  of  the 
creditor  if  he  is  not  paid  when  the  debt  matmes:  ''liut.,"  108,  109;  ^'Aripr. 
et  Alb.,"  2,  21;  Beaumarudr,  68,  10;  "  Montpellier,"  49;  "  Joetioe,"  p.  313. 

*  Contrary  to  the  tendencies  of  the  old  law:  Cavil  Code,  2078;  PertUe^  IV, 
641;  Potkier,  "Nantiss.,"  no.  19:  "C.  J.,"  8,  35,  3. 

^  Ordinance  of  1673.  6,  8,  9:  drawing  up  of  a  notarial  deed  naming  the  sum 
lent  and  the  i^led^  oetivered  in  order  to  avoid  frauds  and  to  fix  the  date  of 
the  pledge-giving  m  case  of  a  failure.  C/.  Jous9e  on  this  text  (the  notarial  act 
is  useless  "inter  partes") :  Qvil  Code.  2074:  "Co.,"  446.  —  As  to  the  pledge  of 
claims,  ^.  Order  of  the  Court  of  Aides  of  March  18,  1769  (transfer  under  the 
name  of  pledge-giving):  Tambour,  II,  162,  394:  PotkUr,  "Hypoth.,"  no.  211. 

*  Putting  in  pledge  of  the  movables  of  anotner;  thejpledgee  creditor  is  pre- 
ferred to  the  ownen  excepting  in  case  of  loss  or  theft:  auber,  822. 

*  The  "  Ord."  of  1667  compelled  the  pledgee  to  have  the  sale  carried  out  by 
means  of  a  baiUff,  ^ust  as  in  the  case  of  movables  that  had  been  distrained  upon ; 
but  these  formahties  could  be  dispensed  with  in  the  contract  of  pledge^ ving: 
Pothier,  "Nantissement,"  no.  19  et  aeq,;  "Hypoth.,"  no.  216. 
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the  benefit  of  certain  of  the  creditors.^  But  the  mortgag^g  of 
movables  retained  by  the  debtor  was  never  accepted  in  the  French 
law:*  "Movables  cannot  be  followed  by  way  of  a  hypothec" 
(Loysel,  487). 

§420.  Private  Distraint  C'Plgneratio'O '  upon  MoTaUas.^  — 
This  means  of  taking  justice  into  one's  own  hands  is  naturally 
applied  to  obligations  arising  "ex  delicto/'  in  the  case  of  which 
the  giving  of  a  pledge  by  means  of  an  agreement  cannot  be 
conceived  d.^  It  was  also  aUowable  to  practise  this  form  ai  dis- 
traint for  obligations  which  arose  from  the  formal  contract  or 
"  wadiatio/'  either  as  against  the  surety  or  as  against  the  debtor/ 
Sometimes  the  "pigneratio"  even  affected  the  relatives,  or  it  was 
carried  out  under  the  form  of  reprisals  against  the  n^ghbors,  or 
inhabitants  of  the  same  locality,  or  the  dtizens  of  the  same  town  J 
Originally,  the  creditor  was  authorized  to  take  possession  of  the 
movables  of  the  debtor  without  the  permission  of  the  judge,' 
whatever  their  value  might  be.*  But  the  older  documents  show 
that  distraint  is  subject  to  certain  formSi  such  as  a  triple  pre- 

»  Cf.  enstiDg  law:  ValeUe,  "Privil.  et  Hyp.,"  1846;  Plamol,  "Dr.  Civ.,"  II, 
763. 

'  In  Switzerland  a  sort  of  mortgage  on  movables;  for  example^  at  Zurich  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  by  making  a  declaration  before  the  mumdpal  council 
without  any  putting  m  possession.  Cf,  Stobbe,  II,  686  (example  of  the  giving 
of  a  pledge  without  any  physical  handing  over,  especially  at  LObeck,  at  a  fairly 
recent  period). 

*  cf.  "pignorifl  eapio"  of  the  Roman  law.  Besides  the  word  "pignoratio," 
^'pigneratio,"  they  also  say  '*captio,"  ''districtio"  (distress  in  Eji^h  law), 
etc.:  see  Z>u Cange,  The  ''Ord."  of  1260  (1, 293)  prohibits  abandonment,  ''qui- 
dam  captio,"  at  Compile.  Cf,  the  expression:  ''To  take  one's  pl^p  ^y 
abandonment":  P.  de  FonUxinea,  16,  29,  p.  129:  Beaumanoir,  43,  13.  — To  the 
French  "saisie"  (distraint)  corresponds  the  German  "Pf&ndung":  CdUnd, 
p.  94:  " Toulouse,"  108,  137. 

*  Barbarian  laws:  "Burg.,"  19;  "Bai.,"  12:  "Roth.,"  240  el  teq.;  "liut.," 
108  et  seq.;  "Wis.,"  5,  6.    Irish  law,  lyArbois  de  JubaiitnOe,  op,  est 

*  "Sachsensp.,"  2,  27.  4;  2,  28,  2:  "8chwab«wp.,"  231  (280). 

*  Which  is  readily  understood  if  the '' wadiimi "  oegan  by  bdng  a  real  pleoge; 
the  creditor  who  is  satisfied  with  a  nominal  pledge  has  a  right  to  distrain 
upon  a  real  pledge  if  he  is  not  paid  when  the  debt  matures:  "Roth.,"  235; 
"liut.,"  15,  The  jurisconsults  of  Pavia  were  unsettled  as  to  whether  *'p»g- 
neratio"  was  applied  outside  of  the  "wadiatio":  "Gloe.  Roth.,"  235;  "Expos, 
Liut.,"  8.  6;  107;  "Burg.,"  19,  6  (givmg  of  surety).  Heualer,  II.  241:  distramt 
by  an  individual  arose  from  the  executory  character  of  the  "wacuatio";  P^raUi 
IV,  530  (texts).  .   „ 

»  "Roth.,"  247:  "Capitul.,"  II,  142  (c.  12);  Scfimid,  "Gee.  d.  Angeb-. 
p.  642;  Brunner,  II,  448.    Right  of  marque  or  reprisals:  "B.  Ch.,"  II,  529;  iv, 
294,  612;  Pasquier,  "Inst.,"  176.    See^'Suretvship,"  " Hostage."  ^  Repnsab 
persisted  in  the  "jus  gentium"  just  because  of  the  difficulty  in  having  obliga- 
tions carried  out.  „.. 

*  Lombards  ("Reg.  Farfa.,"  2,  44,  45),  Sweden  {Amira,  "0.  R,"  I.  234), 
Saxony. 

*  "liut.,"  108  (three  times  the  amount  of  the  debt). 
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liininary  summonsi  the  presence  of  witnesses,  and  perhaps  the 
pronouncing  of  certain  customary  formulae.^  If  the  customary 
formalities  are  lacking,  the  distraint  is  irregular;  it  obliges  the 
payment  of  a  composition  by  the  creditori  without  taking  into  ac- 
count the  right  which  was  given  to  the  debtor  of  offering  resist- 
ance.' After  the  Prankish  period  it  is  only  authorized  if  carried 
out  with  the  permission  of  the  judgCi  according  to  the  majority  of 
the  laws,  a  measure  which  lessens  the  abuses  to  which  it  gave  rise.' 
The  pledge  which  had  been  distrained  was  treated,  as  a 
general  rule,  in  the  same  way  as  a  pledge  given  by  agreement.^ 
Also,  we  believe  that  during  the  primitive  period  the  creditor 
acquired  at  one  and  the  same  time  both  the  possession  and  the 
ownership  of  the  object  distrained  upon,  saving  the  power  of  the 
debtor  to  redeem  his  goods.  This  appropriation  is  quite  natural 
under  an  economic  system  where  the  payment  of  debts  is  read- 
ily  accepted  in  movable  objects.  But  the  barbarian  laws  post- 
poned it  until  the  expiration  of  a  fixed  period  in  which  to  release 
the  object  which  had  been  distrained;  until  this  time  the  creditor 
has  only  the  right  of  retaining,  or,  at  the  most,  the  right  of 
enjoyment.*  The  feudal  Customs  give  him  the  right  to  sell, 
sometimes  allowing  him  to  carry  out  the  sale  himself;  but 
more  often  the  sale  is  carried  out  under  the  public  authorities.* 
After  the  barbarian  period  the  abuses  of  methods  of  violence, 

»  "Sal.,"  60,  2;  74:  "Burg.,"  19,  6;  107,  7;  "Roth.,"  249  ei  seq.;  "Cnut," 
n,  19.    CJ.  Brunner,  U,  447;  CaUinet,  p.  113. 

«  "Burg.,"  "Bai.,"  he.  at,;  "Sal.,*'  75:  "Roth.,"  246;  "liut.,"  41;  "Ina," 
9.  —  "Resoousse"  in  the  feudal  period:  Esmein^jp,  122;  CoUinet,  p.  125. 


c.  6: 330,  c.  5:  "Ina,"  9;  "Cnut,"  2,  19;  "L.  Henrici  I,"  61,  3;  "Const,  pacis'' 
of  Frederick  II,  1236,  c.  10;  PertUe,  IV,  631.  C/.  in  the  Anglo-Norman  sources 
"liberatio  nanmorum,  vetitum  namii":  necessity  of  restoring  the  pledges  upon 
receiving  suretv  ("repl^are,"  replevin) :  Bradon,  167  et  seq,;  "Summa  Norm.," 
7.  Provisional  possession  with  pledges:  Pironne,  18.  As  to  provisional  pos- 
session see  Beawnemair,  c.  63.  Irish  law,  solvency  of  the  peiBon  making  the 
distraint. 

*  Cf.j  however,  the  responsibility  of  the  pledgee:  "Fris.  add.,"  9,  2. 

»  "Verfalkpfand."  On  the  responsibility  of  the  pledgee:  "Roth.,"  252. 
According  to  "  Liut.,"  loe.  cU.,  the  creditor  can  retain  the  propertv  twelve  days, 
can  have  ^e  enjovment  of  it  twenty  or  sixty  days,  and  then  the  ownership: 
Fr.Gaudenssi,  12;  Ejcp.on"Roth.,"247. — Reaction  against  the  forfeiture  clause: 
"Wis.,"  5,  6,  3;  "&pit.,"  VII,  299,  313;  Dig.  X,  3,  21,  7.  — In  the  French 
Customs  sale  ot  the  pledge  and  payment  of  the  creditor  out  of  the  price: 
Esmein^  p.  118  et  8eq,;  CoUinet,  p.  124.  English  law:  appraisement  and  con- 
ferring of  the  property  upon  the  creditor:  GtcMon,  "Inst.  Angl.,"  Ill,  328.  — 
C/.  Irah  law. 

•  "Verkaufspfand":  J.  iTIhelin,  122;  Ph.  de  Navarre,  78:  "C.  des  Bouig.," 
71,  76;  Beaumanair,  43,  16;  Perme,  IV,  643;  "A.  C,  Picardie,"  p.  41. 
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such  as  the  ''pigneratio/'  resulted  in  its  being  forbidden,^  but 
customs  are  stronger  than  laws;  it  persisted  and  survived  the 
proscription  and  was  revived  to  a  certain  extent  in  feudal  times 
under  the  rule  of  the  "  Faustrecht,"  *  and  did  not  completely  dis- 
appear imtil  the  monarchic  period,  as  an  accompaniment  of  the 
progress  of  public  power.*  At  any  rate,  before  having  arrived  at 
this  solution,  the  old  institution  had  been  altered  and  corrected  on 
many  points,  and  it  had  become  an  exception  or  a  privilege,  the 
maintaining  of  which  was  justified  because  of  the  status  of  the 
creditor  (king,  nobles),*  that  of  the  debtor  (alien) 'or,  finally,  owing 
to  the  nature  of  the  debt  (suretyship).*  We  may  note  the  prin- 
cipal changes  to  which  it  has  been  subjected,  —  prohibition  of 
seizing  as  a  pledge  "alium  pro  alio,"  •  of  distraint  on  certain  ob- 
jects, such  as  those  which  are  indispensable  to  the  living  of  the 
debtor  (clothing),  and  horses  and  cattle,^  of  distraining  in  certam 
localities,'  and  the  tendency  to  prevent  the  creditor's  acquiring 

»  "Wis.,"  5, 6, 1;  "Ed.  Th^od.,"  123;  "Capit.  Sax.,"  25;  787,  c.  14  (L200); 
4^.  iind.f  782,  6  and  825,  5  (I,  192,  330).  There  are  even  many  who  think  that 
the  Salic  Law  no  longer  admitted  of  distraint  by  an  individual :  PertiU,  IV,  531. 

«  CoUinet, op- cU-! Brunner, II, 241.  —J. d'Ibdin,  118-122;  "C. des Bom-" 
71-83;  "Summa  Norm.,"  59,  60,  89;  "  Jostice,"  pp.  174.  274,  313;  Beawnafwir, 
30, 81;  "Olim,"  Table,  see  "Captio  Bonorum,"  etc.;  "Bcr^rac"  fm  1337), 29; 
"Siete  Part.  "  5  13  11. 

«  Loysd,  S90:  "Acts  of  violence  are  forbidden";  P.  de  Fontaines,  XV,  29: 
privilege  ot  nobles;  /.  Le  Coq,  "Q.,"  223:  "A  nobleman  himself  cannot  distrain 
where  he  has  not  jurisdiction";  VioUet,  "Et.  de  St.  Louis,"  I,  97,  329.  The 
Books  of  Customs  ("Artois,"  30,  10;  "Et.  de  St.  Louis,"  I,  138)  and  muni- 
cipal charters  ("Soissons,"  1;  "Amiens  "  4;  "Verviens,"  24,  etc.;  CoOind, 
p.  102)  often  forbade  it.  —  Suspension  oi  the  carrying  out  of  the  distraint  for 
a  certain  time:  CoUinet,  p.  128. 

<  Cf,  Writs  of  Arrest  formerly  granted  by  the  farmers  and  collectors  of 
the  king's  taxes  (see  FerrOre),  and  still  to-day  bv  financial  administratioas 
(Revolutionary  laws):  Haurion,  "Dr.  Administr.,"  3d  cd.,  see  Table. 


^urg.,"  83;  Esmein,  p.  109  et  seq.;  CoUinet,  p.  153.  Cf.  as  to  this,  ''Surety- 
ship. The  "contre-brevet"  of  warranty  allows  the  surety  to  dispense  with 
using  the  individual  distraint.  In  Switzerland  individual  distraint  is  (wly  P^ 
ble  in  the  case  of  a  "redliche,"  "kuntliche  schuld"  (a  debt  acknowledged  « 
law);  HeusUsr,  II,  208;  Huber,  IV,  828.  — "T.  A.  C,  Bret.,"  329;  "Avignon, 
23,  42.  „  ^ 

•  "Roth.,"  247;  "Burg.,"  19, 3;  "Pactus  Alam.,"  3, 7;  Caatiod.,  "Var.,"  IV, 

10.  —  "Soissons,"  11:  CoUinet,  p.  107;  A.  Thierry,  "Mon.  de  I'Hist.  du  Tie" 
Etat,"  IV,  40.    A  subject  is  also  arrested  for  the  debt  of  hia  had:  Tamour, 

11,  48;  "Troves"  (in  1230),  Art.  23;  "Fors  de  Bigorre,"  9.  . 
»  "Cod.  Th^od.,"  2,  30.  1  (cattle,  farm  slaves:  intcresta  of  agriculttire  tfw 

the  treasurer);  "Burg,  add.,"  1,  18;  "Pactus  Alam.,"  6,  4;  "L.  AImd.,"  «7, 1, 
"Bai.,"  13,  4,  5;  "Roth.,"  250  el  seq.:  "Capit  ''  I,  320;  II,  134.  —  CiMt^J 
the  South;  for  example,  "Avignon,^'  41. — Beaumanoir,  54,  7.  — "Oru.  » 
1319,  19;  Tambour,  II,  125;  PertiU,  IV.  538. 

•  CoUinet,  p.  118. 
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ownership  of  the  pledge  without  any  other  form  of  proceed- 
ing.^ This  institution  often  passes  to  the  status  of  the  privilege 
which  has  been  agreed  upon  and  stipulated  for  by  the  creditor,' 
but  it  is  allowed  without  any  agreement  against  strangers  and 
aliens  (towns  where  attachment  was  allowed).'  Where  it  per- 
sisted longest,  outside  of  the  case  of  distraint  against  aliens,  was 
in  the  three  following  applications,  which  are  especially  remark- 
able because  they  do  not  assume  a  contract  or  judgment:  ^  1st. 
Distraint-pledge  levied  by  the  lessor  of  a  copyhold,  or  the  lessor 
for  a  rent-charge,  on  the  movables  of  the  copyholder  or  lessee 
for  non-payment  of  the  rent.^  2d.  Bight  of  the  innkeeper  to  dis- 
train upon  the  movables  of  the  traveler  who  does  not  pay  his 

1  B.  de  Richeb.,  IV,  1067;  II,  1009. 

'  A  clause  which  is  already  frequent  in  Lombard  deeds  (PerHle,  IV,  531; 
"liut.,"  109)  and  which  is  maide  use  of  until  the  eighteenth  centui^in  Switzer- 
land and  in  Germany.  —  Hubert  IV,  825.  How  are  we  to  reconcile  the  exist- 
ence of  these  clauses  with  the  prohibition  against  individual  distraint? 
Heuder^  II,  208. 

'  The  Pxivilsge  of  Arrest  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  first  of  aU  over 
their  fellow  townsmen  themselves,  and  later  only  over  their  alien  debtors: 
"Louis  le  Gros,"  1134  ("Ord.,"  I,  6;  "Confirm.,''^ II,  437;  IX,  464);  "Paris, 
A.  C,"  192;  "N.  C,"  173;  Desmarea,  233;  "Cout.  Not.,"  49;  "(Jr.  Cout.,"  219: 
CoUinet,  pp.  100,  135,  141;  Fcrri^e,  AferKn,  see  "Villed'Arr^t";  "Avignon,'^ 
42, 44;  '•Montpellier,"  32;  "Aries,"  165;  "Martel,"  18, 19.  As  to  the  distraint 
on  aliens  in  the  existing  law:  Code  Civ.  Proc.,  822;  GloMon,  "Proc6d.,"  II, 
433;  HeuderJLl,  208;  ZViwrf^our.  II,  51.  —  HuveUn,  "Th^"  ("Execution  des 
Contrats  en  r*oire").  —  In  the  fourteenth  century  the  distraint  had  to  be  car- 
ried out  by  the  sergeant,  and  the  privilege  of  the  citizens  was  reduced  to 
being  able  to  have  this  distraint  carried  out  without  any  written  author- 
ityn'Ord."  of  1351;  "Const.  ChAt.,"  9.  —  Abolition,  Law  of  Sept.  7,  1790, 
art.  13. 

*  "Cout.de  Paris  "tit.  8. 

*  The  lessor  of  a  house  had  oridnally  the  right  to  distrain  upon  the  mov- 
ables which  happened  to  be  in  the  house  let,  to  take  them  away  and  sell  them 
for  his  own  benefit:  "Olim,"  III,  p.  916,  no.  77;  p.  998,  no.  60;  p.  1007,  no.  65 
Gn  1314-15);  Beaumanovr^  34,  16;  38;  9  (but  at  the  same  time  he  states  that 
the  custom  was  "to  take  off  the  door  of  the  house,"  that  is  to  sav,  to  render  it 
untenantable,  in  order  to  compel  the  lessee  to  pay  what  he  owed  or  else  to  go 
away,  30,  39);  Bautaric,  I,  102;  "Jostioe,"  9.  4.  1;  9.  9,  1;  P.  de  Fontaines, 
p.  119;  "Cout.  des  Bourg.,"  96.  — Afterwaros  the  right  of  the  lessor  became 
weaker  under  the  name  of  execution  by  way  of  securitv  ("saisie-gagerie");  he 
only  had  a  privileged  distraint  over  movables  without  Being  able  to  take  them 
away  and  also  being  compelled  to  have  them  sold  by  the  authority  of  the  law. 
Movables  which  had  been  taken  out  of  the  house  could  not  be  reclaimed;  but 
the  "N.  C.  de  Paris,"  171,  allows  of  their  being  reclaimed  under  certain  con- 
ditions (Order  of  1367;  Lucius,  "Placit.,"  10,  3,  1);  "CJout.  Not.,"  3,  31,  39; 
"Gr.  Cout.,"  2, 15, 37;  3, 61  (pp.  126, 217 el  seq.,  248, 429,  etc.);  " Roisin,"  p.  71; 
Loyad,  476, 890;  Buche,  "  N.  R.  H.,"  1884,  76;  CoUinet,  p.  166.  The  person  who 
takes  them  is  obliged  to  leave  the  house  sufficiently  furnished.  In  Paris  execu- 
tion by  way  of  security  is  only  granted  to  the  amount  of  three-fourths  of  the 
debt.  Cf.  Glaason,  '^Proc^.  Civ.,"  II,  427.  —  Huber,  IV,  824;  Pertile,  IV, 
533,  538;  PoUock  and  Maitland,  II,  573.  —  Several  of  the  Customs  also  allowed 
the  lessor  of  a  farm  to  distrain  upon  the  products:  "Paris,"  161  et  «eg. — Also, 
"Const.  ChAt.,"  62,  63;  "L.  d.  Droia,"  913;  Tambour,  U,  365. 
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charges.^  3d.  Distraint  on  the  domestio  animal  damage-feaiant; 
fonnerly  they  even  had  the  right  to  kill  it,  or  to  appropriate 
it;  the  later  law  allows  the  one  who  has  suffered  the  dam- 
age to  distrain  only;  and  moreover,  certain  animals  are  not  sub- 
ject to  this  distraint.  The  one  distraining  must  take  the  animals 
distrained  before  the  judge  within  twenty-four  hours;  they  are 
sold  if  necessary,  and  the  price  obtained  for  them  is  used  to  make 
good  the  damage.'  Sometimes  the  distramt  is  only  carried  out 
upon  the  hat  of  the  shepherd.' 

§  421.  Pledge  by  Legal  Prooess.  —  (A)  Barbarian  Laws}  Dis- 
training at  law  ^  is  only  a  rounding  out  of  private  distraint;  *  the 
intervention  of  the  authorities  avoids  quarrels  between  individuals 
and  prevents  the  creditor  from  abusing  his  rights,  the  debtor  from 
offering  opposition  to  the  seizure.  Already  the  barbarian  bws 
had  regulated  it;  thus  the  Salic  Law,  50,  3,^  lays  it  down  that  the 

^  Retention  and  lien  in  the  latest  sta^  of  the  law,  whereas  formeriy  he 
sold  the  pledges  distrained  upon  and  paid  himself  back:  ''Paris/'  175;  (j- 
Desmarea,  176,  191,  308.  "Cout.  Not.,'^  50;  CoUinet^  p.  176.  See  alao:  "Jofr 
tice,"  9,  9,  1;  Art.  54;  "Navarre,"  3,  13;  Hyber,  IV,  827. 

'  In  the  very  old  law  vengeance  is  taken  on  the  animals  in  the  same  way  as 
upon  persons:  from  this  arose  the  right  to  kill  them  (formerly,  "Sal.,"  9, 1; 
"Wis.,"  8,  3,  15;  even  at  the  present  time,  "Ina,"  42;  "Roto.,"  dSOdseq.; 
"liut.,"  151;  "Burg.,"  23,  89;  "add.,"  1,  2;  "Bai.,"  14,  7;  in  case  of  a  reciB^ 
rence,  Norway).  Of  this  there  remained  the  permission  for  the  owner  of  the 
land  to  kill  hens  and  geese  or  poultry  generally:  G^rimm,  "R.  A.,"  595;  (h^ 
Coquille,  on  "Niv.,"  15.  4;  ChcdsemarHn,  225.  But  it  was  forbidden  to  kill 
cattle  and  horses.  In  the  law  of  the  second  period  animals  taken  damage- 
feasant  are  confined  "in  clausuram,  in  parcum"  (German  "schutten":  cf.io 
impound) ;  they  are  fed  and  kept  there  until  thdr  owner  has  paid  the  damage, 
and  he  is  dven  notice  by  malang  known  the  distraint  to  the  nei^bors  or  to 
himself,  if  he  is  known.  In  case  he  does  not  come  forward  the  ammal  bdonp 
to  the  person  who  made  the  distraint:  "Sal.,"  9;  "Rib.,"  85;  "Bai.,"  H,  17; 
"Burg.,"  23,  49;  "Wis.,"  8,  3,  13;  "Roth.,"  343  et  »eq.;  "Liut.,"  86.  -Many 
of  the  Customs  admit  that  "the  stallion  as  well  as  the  bull  is  free,"  because  of 
their  usefulness  as  animals  capable  of  reproducing  their  kind;  the  owner  upon 
whose  land  they  trespass  only  has  a  right  to  drive  them  off:  ChaUemarhn, 
p.  228:  "Fors  de  Bigorre,"  11.  —  In  the  latest  state  of  the  law  "he  who  tods 
animals  doing  damage  cannot  keep  them:  he  must  hand  them  over  to  the  law 
within  twenty-four  hours";  they  are  sola  at  judicial  sale,  just  as  an  ordintfy 
pledge,  and  the  price  obtamed  serves  to  make  good  the  damage:  Hvbery  IV| 
828. 

*  RagueaUy  see  "Desgagement." 

*  Cf.  especially  Brunner,  II,  462  (bibl.).  ..  . 

•  "Stnidislegitima,"  "Rib.,"32;Edictof  Chilperic,  8  ("extrudere")aPP^«° 
in  the  case  of  "fides  facta"  and  of  refusal  to  carry  out  a  judgment,  ^t  least 
at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century:  "Sal.,"  106  (Heaada);  Edict  of  Chil^ 
7.  Cf.  administrative  distraint  for  the  payment  of  a  fine  for  breaking  the  kiDs  ^ 
ban,  and  for  taxes:  "Capit.,"  I,  165,  c.  6;  Greg.  TcurSf  5,  26;  10,  7.  ^. 

•  "Roth.,"  251:  Fr.  Oavdemi,  12,  13.  Cf.  "Priedlosi^cit*':  among  ^ 
Scandinavians  ana  the  Anglo-Saxons  the  chief  men  of  the  judicial  assemoiy 
distrained  upon  the  movables  of  the  man  who  refused  to  appear  before  them- 

^  On  this  text  see  the  bibl.  in  Geffcken,  p.  197. —Irish  law,  "  N.  R.  H.," !»»' 
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creditor,  by  virtue  of  the  '*  fides  facta/'  himself  goes  to  the  "  grafio  " 
of  the  place  where  the  debtor  lives,  takes  hold  of  the  "festuca" 
and  pronounces  a  formula  which  asserts  that  the  debtor  who 
has  been  regularly  suxmnoned  has  not  carried  out  the  promise 
which  he  made  which  affected  such  and  such  an  object,  and  that 
therefore  his  possessions  could  be  seized  by  the  "grafio,"  for  which 
the  creditor  would  be  responsible.^  Upon  which,  the  "grafio" 
took  seven  fit  and  proper  "  rachimbourgs"  ^  with  him  and  went  to 
the  house  of  the  debtor,  where,  after  a  last  summons  to  pay,  he 
took  possesion  of  the  goods  of  the  debtor  to  the  extent  of  the 
sum  which  was  due;  the  estimate  was  made  by  the  "  rachimbourgs  " ; 
the  creditor  kept  two-thirds  and  the  "  grafio "  took  the  other  third 
by  way  of  "fredus."  If  the  "grafio"  distrained  on  more  than  the 
law  allowed,  he  had  to  pay  the  "wergeld"  or  else  lose  his  life.' 
The  debtor  among  the  Salian  Franks  had  no  right  to  offer  any 
opposition  to  the  distraint  under  the  pretext  that  it  was  irregular; 
his  only  resource  was  to  apply  to  the  tribunal  of  the  king.  On  the 
other  hand,  among  the  Ripuarians  he  might  stop  the  man  dis- 
training by  planting  his  sword  before  his  door.^  The  creditor  be- 
came the  owner  of  the  movables  which  were  distrained;  otherwise, 
the  law  would  not  have  failed  to  name  a  certain  time  of  delay  for 
then*  redeeming;  but  among  the  Visigoths  and  the  Lombards  he 
only  had  the  enjoyment  of  them. 

§  422.  The  Same.  —  (B)  Customary  Law.^  The  Customs  and 
the  Ordinances  regulated  distraint  at  law  ^  in  such  a  way  that  it 

303;  Law  of  Drenthe,  1608;  Seerp  GratamOf  "Rechtsgesch.  van  Drenthe/' 
1883. 

'  "Tu,  grafio,  homo  ille  mihi  fidem  fecit  quern  legitime  habeo  jactivo" 
(according  to  BrunneTf  11,  368,  the  debtor  who  did  not  cany  out  his  promise 
became  '^ectivus"  by  the  throwing  of  the  ''festuoa''  on  behalf  of  the  creditor; 
bibl.  in  Oeffehefi,  p.  198)  "aut  admallatmn  in  hoc  quod  lex  Saliga  continet'' 
(the  creditor  has  c^ignated  him  in  accordance  with  the  Salic  Law) :  ''ego  super 
me  et  furtuna  mea  pono"  (movables  only,  cf,  ''Sal./'  45, 46;  Geffcken,  pp.  175. 
180)  "quod  securus  mitte  in  furtuna  sua  manum.  Et  (ticat  de  qua  causa 
(thing?  transaction?)  "aut  quantum  ei  fidem  fecerat."  Thus  as  a  guarantee 
of  the  rwilarity  of  the  execution  he  gives  his  person  and  his  possessions.  But 
it  is  difficult  to  classify  this  act:  it  is  neither  putting  in  pledge  nor  merely 
making  a  formal  contract.  At  any  rate,  the  effect  of  it  was  to  allow  the 
"grafio"  to  distrain  upon  his  person  imd  his  possessions. 

'  As  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  "idoneos"  qf.  Geffckenf  p.  109. 

»  "Sal.,"  51,  andwith  regani  to  it  Oeffcken,  p.  201. 

^  "Sal  "  51*  "jRib  "  32 

»  TanAour,  ^'Voiee'd'Exicution,"  II,  119,  226;  CoHinet,  p.  115. 

*  It  is  ordinarily  termed  distraint  and  execution:  see  Ferritre.  —  Distraint* 
Writ:  BouUxric,  I,  102.  Bv  means  of  a  writ  (garnishment)  based  on  a  per- 
mission granted  by  the  judge  or  on  a  protected  cTium,  the  creditor  prevents  his 
debtor  who  is  himself  a  creditor  to  a  tlurd  party  from  having  himtself  paid  by 
this  third  party  to  the  detriment  of  the  first  creditor's  rights.    The  Code  of 
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offered  more  protection  for  the  creditor  and  the  debtor  at  one  and 
the  same  time.^  It  took  place  by  virtue  of  a  contractual  right.^ 
Following  a  command  to  bring  suit  against  the  debtor/  a  sergeant  ^ 
(sometimes,  even,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the  bailiff,  like  the 
"  grafio  "  of  the  Salic  Law)  takes  away  the  movables  of  the  debtor ' 
in  order  to  give  them  to  the  creditor  or  intrust  them  to  the  cus- 
tody of  a  neighbor;  •  if  they  were  objects  which  could  not  be 
moved,  the  bailiff  who  was  carrying  out  the  distraint  (or  several 
of  the  bailiff's  men)  acted  as  a  custodian  ^  so  as  to  avoid  mis- 
appropriation, without  removing  the  objects  which  had  been 
distramed.  The  Ordinances  of  1667,  t.  33,  made  this  rule  general 
and  applied  it  to  every  form  of  movable.*  Opposition  offwed  by 
the  man  against  whom  the  distraint  was  carried  out  *  could  only 
be  heard  upon  condition  of  his  paying  a  sufficient  fee  to  have 
justice  rendered  him;  ^®  even  this  did  not  prevent  the  distramt;  it 
only  had  the  effect  of  postponing  the  smure  and  of  not  allowing 

Procedure  has  oombined  these  two  methods  into  one  c^ed  distnunt-writ 
C^saisie-arrdt''},  taking  as  the  basis  of  its  regulation  the  pracldoe  of  the 
"Ch&telet ":  Ferrikre,  see  "  Arr6t";  Glasson,  "Proc^.  civ.,"  II,  187  (exceptions 
from  the  time  of  the  old  law  in  the  case  of  pensions,  salary,  legacies  for  support, 
etc.).  — Oflfices,  cf.  Ferri^c,  see  "Opposition  au  Sceau." 

^  Beaumanoir,  51.  6.  Cf.  sequestration,  ibid.,  51,  8  ei  9eq,,  51,  21.  At 
Metz  "estaulf  or  custraint  bv  one  of  the  mayors  assisted  by  an  alderman: 
Prost,  "Ord.  des  Maiours,"  §  32;  Loysd,  890  et  8eq.;  "Conf.  des  Ord.  de 
Gu6nois"  and  "Conf.  des  Gout.";  Fertile,  on  "Parw";  Potkier,  "Proo6d.," 
437;  Fleury,  II,  169,  309. 

*  Post,  "Distraint  of  Immovables." 

*  Fine  for  the  man  who  does  not  pay  upon  demand  at  maturity :  Beaumanmr, 
30,  49;  "  Talion,"  ibid.,  50.    The  fine  is  avoided  by  offering  sufficient  pledges. 

*  Dangers,  "R.  hist.,"  VI,  304. 

*  Movables  which  are  excepted  for  reasons  of  general  interest  or  with  a 
humanitarian  motive:  (a)  horses,  cattle,  carts  and  agricultural  implement^ 
(&)  1  cow,  3  sheep  or  2  goats,  to  help  the  debtor  earn  his  living;  (c)  1  bed  and 
the  coat  he  is  wearing.  —  Beaumanoir,  54,  7;  IxmgUiis,  "Textes  rd.  ik  Pari., 
p.  152;  "Fragm.  d'un  Rupert,  de  Jurispr.  Paris,  au  XV*  s.,"  no.  23  (edited  by 
Fagniez).  Cf.  QvU  Code,  592,  593;  Glasson,  VUI,  671;  "Proc6d.  civ.,"  u, 
153;  Tambmir,  II,  236. 

*  Grenade,  30  ("Ord.,"  IV,  18):  "T.  A.  C,  Bourg.,"  212  (Giraud,  H,  305): 
"T.  A. C, Bret.,"  302;  "ChAtmon,''1371,art.71;  "Ori6an8,"452;  "Niyernais, 
36,  14. 

'  As  to  these  custodians  or  "nans  manjans,"  qf,  Beaumanoir,  54,  9  e<  m9- 

*  "Ord."  of  1667,  Title  33.  The  creditors  could  only  have  the  seals  put  on; 
that  is  to  say,  a  seal  bearing  the  arms  of  the  king,  if  the  debtor  was  absent, 
had  failed,  or  was  imprisoned  for  debts. 

*  Fine  in  case  resistance  was  offered:  Beattmanair,  30,  54;  52,  6.  If  ^^e 
''saisie"  keeps  his  doors  and  his  chests  closed,  the  "kevs  of  the  king"  must 
be  made;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  sergeant  can  and  should  break  open  anytbinS 
which  is  closed:  ibid.,  54,  8.  As  to  provisional  possession,  qf,  BeawnaMiTi 
c.  52.    As  to  claims,  ibid.,  c.  55. 

"  P.  de  Fontainee,  "App.,"  10,  8.    With  regard  to  olaima  of  the  kinjttw 
debtor  cannot  stop  the  execution,  even  by  lining  the  hand  of  justice.  ^'Ori 
7,  93,  371. 
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sale  until  after  judgment  had  been  rendered  upon  the  ground  of 
his  objection.^  The  pledge  distrained  was  sold^  after  a  delay 
which  varied  according  to  the  Customs,  and  which  the  Ordinances 
of  1667,  33, 12,  fixed  uniformly  at  eight  days  from  the  time  when 
notice  of  the  distraint  was  given  to  the  debtor.'  The  sale  took 
place  pubUcly,  in  the  open  market,  ordinarily,  and  following 
announcements  or  publication.^  The  price  was  distributed  at  so 
much  in  the  pound  among  the  creditors;  they  received  a  dis- 
tribution by  shares,^  but  this  was  not  done  excepting  in  cases 
of  notorious  insolvency,  because  in  cases  of  that  sort  the  cred- 
itors acted  collectively  agaipst  the  insolvent;  whereas  in  the  case 
of  an  ordinary  debtor,  practice  recognized  —  at  least,  from  the 
thirteenth  century  —  the  pref  «r«noe  of  the  iint  one  to  distrain,  a 
preference  which  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  of  the  creditor 
physically  seizing  the  object  which  was  distrained  and  the  old 
system  of  the  possession  of  movables.^    The  other  preferences 

• 

1  Other  incidents:  1st.  Demand  for  a  Bapantion  by  third  parties  who  say 
they  are  owners, — at  least  in  a  case  where  the  reclaiming  of  the  movables  was 
possible:  Beaumanair,  54,  3;  "Fors  de  B4am,"  1S4:  ''Orleans/'  456:  ''Bour- 
bon," 128;  ''Bretagne,''  233;  Poihier.  no.  473.  —  2d.  Opposition  on  behalf  of 
other  creditors  and  snbrogatioii  in  the  prosecution.  Chice  the  distraint  had 
taken  place,  the  creditors  of  the  person  against  whom  it  had  operated  could 
not  carry  it  out  a  second  time  upon  the  same  object;  originally  it  was  handed 
over  to  the  person  making  the  distraint,  which  prevented  another  distraint 
from  being  made,  and  afterwards  the  rule  was  kept  up  with  the  object  of 
preventing  useless  expense.  Distraint  upon  distraint  is  invalid.  But  the 
creditors  nad  a  right  to  offer  opposition,  that  is  to  say,  to  have  themselves 

t'oined  with  the  person  making  the  distraint,  and  to  ask  to  be  paid  with  him; 
>y  this  means  they  could  be  brought  in  to  the  sale;  the  person  making  the  dis- 
traint could  not  withdraw  it  to  their  detriment :  were  he  negligent,  the  others 
had  Uiemselves  subrogated  to  him  by  means  of  a  judgment  (to-day,  subroga* 
tion  of  absolute  right  following  a  summons  which  has  not  been  answered, 
which  is  more  simple).  The  "  Ord.''  of  1667  prescribed  that  the  sale  should  be 
Fjostponed  until  a  final  settlement  of  the  rights  of  those  persons  offering  oppo- 
sition should  have  been  made,  —  a  thing  which  meant  dela3m,  increcSea  ex- 
Snses  of  the  custodianship,  and  diminished  the  value  of  the  pledge:  Tambour, 
,243. 

*  Fleurpt  ''Inst.,''  11^  189.  —  On  the  abandoned  system  of  the  acquiring  of 
the  pledge  by  the  creditor,  c/.  still  in  the  sixteenth  century  Lahourt,  14,  1,  2, 
6;  previous  to  that  "Arles,*^'  1162-1202;  "Provence/'  1366:  "Falaise,"  20, 
etc.  Conferring  of  the  pled^  ui>on  the  creditor  based  upon  tne  appraisement 
of  worthy  people.   Po9t,  "Distraint  upon  Immovables";  Potkier.  "Nant.,"  19. 

*  Beawnanoir,  30,  51:  40  days  (nobles);  7  days  rcommoners).  Immediate 
sale  in  some  places,  excepting  that  delivery  was  aelaired:  "Ord."  of  1411; 

"T.  A.  C,  Bret.,"  322. 

<  Beaumanair,  30.  53  (sale  by  the  creditor  after  having  summoned  the 
debtor):  ''ChdtUion,''  71,  etc.;  Declaration  of  Jan.  14,  1689  (silver  vessels). 
—  Auctioneers:  Law  of  27  Vent.,  year  XI,  l;Law  of  July  21,  1790,  6;  Sept. 
17  1793. 

*  Becnimanair,  34,  51;  54,  6;  "Or.  Cout.,"  p.  233;  Botitorie,  I,  46;  Tambour, 
II  154  248. 

'•  Beaimanair,  34, 52;  "Or.  Gout.,"  2, 17; '  Taris,  N.  C,"  178;  Guy  Coguills, 
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connected  with  movables,  which  weie  made  use  of  in  cases  oi 
insolvency  as  well  as  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  action,  arose, 
as  they  do  to-day:  Ist,  from  the  idea  of  an  expressed  or  im- 
plied pledge  of  record;  2d,  or  else  from  special  reasozis  rank- 
ing certain  claims  b^ore  others,  but  never  causing  them  to  be 
preferred  to  the  lien  of  a  record-mortgage  (costs  at  law,  funeral 
expenses,  salaries,  the  treasurer).^ 

§  423.  bacutlon  upon  Immovables.'  Origin  of  Distraint 
upon  ImmoTablet.'  —  Distraint  of  immovables  was  unknown  in 
the'  old  law.^  It  was  introduced  into  legislation  in  two  ways: 
1st.  The  harshness  of  execution  carried  out  upon  the  person  was 
such  that  the  debtor  did  not  hesitate  at  any  means  of  escaping  it; 
he  was  seen  to  set  aside  for  his  creditors  the  enjoyment  of  his  land, 
and  even  its  ownership.^  What  he  did  by  means  of  a  private 
agreement  and  voluntarily  could  not  f  aO  to  be  imposed  upon  him 
by  law.  2d.  Procedure  upon  a  default  under  the  Caiolingians 
had  as  its  consequence  the  "missio  in  bannum,"  or  confiscatk)n  of 
the  possessions  of  the  debtor;  •  some  outward  symbol,  such  as  a 
little  straw  or  a  glove,  served  to  make  the  matter  public;  ^  the 
debtor  had  a  year  and  a  day  in  which  to  obtain  its  removal  upon 
condition  of  appearing  in  court;  when  the  year  and  a  day  had 
elapsed  the  confiscation  became  absolute,  the  possessions  became 

''Inst.,"  444.  —  In  case  of  insolyency  all  the  crediton  were  paid  at  so  much 
in  the  pound:  "Cout.  Not.,"  76,  163;  "Gr.  Cout.,"  2,  27;  Loysd,  185,  687; 
Oarraud,  "D^oonfiture,"  187. 

>  Lo|/0e2,  363,  683,  688, 897;  Pothierj  "Proo6d.,"  481;  GZoMon,  VI,  606;  VII. 
673;  DanaU,  '* Etudes,"  p.  90  (privileges).  —  C/.  PknUol,  "Dr.  Qvil.,"  U, 
754,  774. 

s  Esmein,  p.  156:  Brunner,  J  112  e<  9eq.;  GUuaon,  III,  390;  AmiM,  ''VoU- 
BtreckungBverf:";  "O.  R.,"  I,  66;  II,  89;  Sehroeder,  287,  396  (bibl.);  P^^ 
§242. 

'  At  Rome  the  same  means  of  execution  with  regard  to  all  poflseoBions. 

*  "Sal.,"  50,  68;  "Edict  of  Chilperic,"  7;  Marc3fe,  "App.,''  61;  "Bai.,"2, 
1;  7,  4.  —  Contra:  Thoniasen,  "Org.  Jud.  de  la  L.  Sal.,"  3,2.  4  (the  Salic  Law 
represses  attacks  on  the  ownership  of  land  and  admits  of  tneir  confiscation); 
Nani,  "Stud.,"  II,  112  (extrajudicial  distraint  of  immovables  aoKmg  toe 
Lombards). 

*  Roei^.  "Form.," 277,374;  Muraian,  "Ant.it.," n,237;  "Ord." of  1234,2. 

*  As  to  the  placing  outside  of  the  law,  from  whence  is  derived  the  '^miasio 
in  bannum,"  rf,  §  360,  aupra.    The  word  banishment  ("banniment")  still  sicj- 
nified  distraint  in  Languedoc  in  the  eighteenth  century:  "Max.  du  Dr.  Fr., 
1749,  72. 

'  Chrimm,  "R.  A.,"  196,  941:  "Wifa":  Lattes,  "Parole  e  Simboli"  ("wifa," 
standing  crops) ;  "  Kendic.  Inst.  Lomb.,"  1900.  Distraint  mx>n  standing  crops 
is  a  reproduction  of  the  old  custom.  "^Vlfatio"  practiaea  by  the  owner  to 
forbid  third  parties  from  going  upon  his  land  (for  example,  even  today  one 
puts  a  little  straw  at  the  end  of  a  stick  stuck  into  the  ground  in  order  to 
notify  the  shepherds  that  they  must  not  bring  their  flocks  to  pasture  in  a  oer* 
tain  field)  Peiiiie,  loc  ciL:  cross;  Brunner,  II,  469. 
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the  property  of  the  king;  but  the  treasurer  could  not  keep  them 
without  doing  an  injustice  to  the  creditors  who  had  been  de- 
prived of  them;  ordinarily,  as  a  special  favor,  he  gave  up  to  them 
a  portion  of  these  possessions.^  At  the  end  of  the  Prankish  period 
if  the  distraint  upon  immovables  did  not,  properly  speaking,  exist, 
at  the  same  time  they  had  an  indirect  proceeding  which  had  simi- 
lar results:  ^  restricted  at  first  to  cases  of  default,  in  the  end  it  was 
applied  in  more  and  more  numerous  cases,  and  feudal  practice 
made  it  general;  confiscation,  after  having  been  an  essential  part, 
disappeared  and  left  in  its  place  only  the  distraint  for  the  benefit 
of  creditors  alone.  In  spite  of  these  modifications,  the  very  old 
Customary  law  still  sprang  from  the  principle  that  immovables 
could  not  be  distrained; '  and  for  a  long  time  recourse  was  had  to 

1  Capitulary  of  782,  27  (Ij  70):  a  debtor  cannot  fumish  any  surety;  his 
possessions  will  be  placed  "m  bannum''  until  he  can  find  a  '^ fidejussor." 
C&p.  miss./'  802  (I,  97),  32,  36  et  sea.:  "missio  in  bannum"  of  those  who  owe 
certain  compositions;  Capitulary  of  803,  6  (I,  118).  R^^ation  by  Louis  the 
Debonair.  Capitulary  of  816,  6;  818-19,  11  (I,  268,  283).  Cf.  '^Cap.,"  II, 
75,  c.  3;  273.  7;  307,  3;  "Ed.  Pist.,"  864,  c.  6  ("missio  in  bannum  judicio 
ecabinorum"),  etc.  Table,  see  "Bannus."  —  In  803  the  king  is  consulted  as 
to  what  shall  be  done  with  the  goods  which  had  been  seisedf;  later  on^  under 
Louis  the  Debonair  he  no  longer  proceeds  to  make  a  special  decision  m  each 
case,  but  it  becomes  the  rule  that  creditors  shall  be  piud  first  of  all,  and  after 
them  the  treasurer.  Moreover,  the  property  acquired  by  the  treasurer  only 
goes  to  the  creditors  by  virtue  of  a  "prseceptum"  of  the  kmg:  Brunner,  II,  74, 
460. 

'  For  cases  where  the  "missio  in  bannum''  applies,  qf.  Brunner ,  §  112. 
The  provisions  of  the  Capitularies  are  not  general,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  say, 
if  one  adheres  to  their  texts,  that  the  proceeding  is  a  r^^ar  means  of  execu- 
tion which  can  be  made  use  of  by  everv  creditor.  But  the  tendency  to  develop 
its  application  is  manifest;  practice  had  to  round  out  legislation  upon  this 
point,  —  a  thing  which  was  ail  the  more  easy  because  the  '* missio  in  bannum" 
was  pronounced  by  the  count,  whereas  the  placing  outside  of  the  law  of  which 
it  is  a  modified  form  emanated  from  the  king.  Cf,  Esmeinj  p.  157.  In  a  pro* 
cedure  based  upon  a  hearing  of  both  parties  the  carrying  out  of  the  judgment 
was  insured  by  sureties  which  the  debtor  had  to  provide;  thus  for  a  long  time 
there  was  no  need  to  be  concerned  with  these  cases. 

*  Proofs.  —  1st.  Distraint  upon  immovables  does  not  appear  in  certain 
texts  of  the  feudal  period,  any  more  than  it  did  in  the  barbarian  laws.  Thus 
at  Metz  until  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  centurv  ''estault^"  which  is  the  only 
procedure  of  execution  recognized  by  the  ''Ord.  des  Maiours."  only  affects 
movables:  "N.R.H.,"  11,313;  "F.deB^am,"p.225.— 2d.  Pledgmg  of  the  im- 
movables and  distraint  upon  the  income,  especially  in  the  case  of  fiefs:  Beau- 
manoir,  17,  7;  35,  2;  "Jostice,"  12,  6,  38;  'N3rd."  of  1218,  1234,  1314.  "La 
Salle  de  Lille" :  sale  of  the  right  of  user  for  a  hundred  years:  BouJtaric^  I,  25.  — 
3d.  Sometimes  the  consent  of  the  debtor  is  still  required  for  the  sale  of  immov- 
ables. Privilege  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  at  Rouvre  in  1269  ("Ord.,"  IV, 
389);  "Hainaut,"  74;  "T.  A.  C,  Bret.,"  301;  "Toulouse,"  77;  BouJtaric,  1, 69; 
/.  d^fbdin,  185  et  seq.;  Beaumanoiff  35,  2:  the  sovereign  orders  the  debtor  to 
Bell  his  immovables  within  forty  dajrs,  and  it  is  only  if  he  refuses  to  do  so  that 
the  sovereign  must  proceed  with  the  sale  or  leases  the  property  to  the  creditor, 
having  had  it  appraised  by  worthy  people:  P.  de  Fontaines,  21,  9;  "  Jostice," 
3, 6,  2;  BoiUariCy  I,  25.  — 4th.  Subsioiary  character  of  distraint  upon  inunova- 
bles;  imtil  the  Edict  of  1539,  74,  preliminary  seizure  and  sale  of  movables  was 
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means  which  assumed  this  principle  as  being  in  force,  — appro- 
priation of  revenues,  binding  immovables  by  an  agreement,— 
which  were  indirect  means  of  compulsion.  Thus  the  ''Etablisse- 
ments  de  Saint  Louis''  lay  it  down  that  the  debtor  of  the  king 
shall  not  be  imprisoned  if  he  swears  that  he  has  no  movables 
with  which  to  pay,  and  if  he  sells  his  immovables  within  forty 
days.^  There  was  another  resource  which  was  almost  as  forcible 
as  physical  compulsion:  the  law  appointed  bailiff's  men  ("oome- 
stores,"  devourers)  over  the  goods  of  the  debtor,  who  lived  at  his 
expense.^  These  troublesome  guests  ruined  the  debtor  without 
any  advantage  for  the  creditor.  Often,  even,  the  debtor  had  an 
understanding  with  the  sergeant  so  that  the  occupation  by  the 
bailiff's  men  was  fictitious.  By  the  thirteenth  century  Beau- 
manoir  attacks  this  abuse,'  and  in  the  fifteenth  century  the 
bailiff's  men  have  become  the  conunissioners  oi  land-distraint^ 

§  424.  Land  Distraint  and  its  Proosdurs.  —  Distraint  upon 
immovables  having  once  been  allowed,  for  the  various  local 
Customs  ^  there  was  substituted  a  regulation  which  was  aknost 


example,  summons  to  the  debtor  to  sell  his  immovables:  ''CfaAtillon,"  72^  etc.; 
Loyseau,  ^'D^gperp.,''  3^  7,  Id.  The  debtor  was  entitled  to  take  back  his  im- 
movables withm  a  certam  time:  BotUariCf  1. 69. — Furthennore^  several  of  these 
peculiarities  are  also  to  be  accounted  for  because  of  the  relative  value  of  im- 
movables (for  example,  the  subsidiary  character  of  real  distraint):  Dig.)  42, 1, 
15,  2;  Dig.  X,  6.  5,  5,  8.  —  The  evolution  is  perhaps  still  more  striking  in  the 
English  law.  Although  the  quality  of  not  being  distrainable  is  a  oonsequenee 
of  uie  quality  of  being  inalienable,  immovables  became  alienable  in  Engl^u 
long  before  they  could  be  distrained  upon,  — a  thing  which  pave  rise  to  frauds; 
in  fact,  according  to  the  common  law,  the  creditor  had  a  ri^t  to  distrain  upon 
the  body  of  the  debtor,  upon  his  movables,  and  upon  the  income  of  his  inmiova- 
bles;  if  the  latter  were  distrained  upon,  the  debtor  had  a  very  simple  means  of 
taking  awav  the  benefit  of  them  from  the  creditor;  it  was  sufficient  if  he  sold  the 
land;  the  Statute  of  Westminster  11^  under  Edward  I,  allowed  not  only  the 
distraint  of  the  income,  but  the  land  itself,  up  to  the  amount  of  half  of  the  im- 
movables of  the  debtor;  the  creditor  held  them  imtil  he  was  entirely  paid 
(tenant  by  elegit):  OlasBon,  ''Inst.  Anglet.,"  Ill,  238. 
1  II,  22. 

*  See  Du  Canoe,  Rcumeau;  Beaumanoifj  63;  54,  9;  51,  5;  OUuBonf  VI.  615. 

»  Op,  cU.;  "Olim,"  II,  241;  Tambour,  II,  148  Oocal  privileges).  Pnvileges 
granted  by  the  kings  in  Languedoc:  in  P^rigord:  "quod  non  ponantur  oome- 
Btores":  "Ord.,"I,599,  694,  etc.  — C/.  "Dragonnades"  (prosecution  of  Protes- 
tants in  Fnmce). 

*  See  Fenikre,  Masuer,  he,  cit.  „  ^ 
»  Analysis  in  Tamb<mrj  II,  181,  253;  "Ass.  de  J«r.,"  "C.  des  Bourg./' 28, 

27;  "ChAtillon,"  72  (in  1371);  Beaumanoir,  34,  61;  36,  6,  etc.;  "Or.  Cout,  2, 
17, 24, 33;  3, 25;  BoiUaric,  1, 16, 69;  "Ord."  of  1411;  1424;  Masuer,  30.  Customs 
according  to  which  the  immovable  of  the  debtor  is  g^ven  to  the  creditor. 
Tambour,  II.  143.  —  Fiefs  (if  there  are  no  other  possessions):  /.  d'lhelin,  l90 
St  seq.;  Ph,  de  Navarre,  27;  '*T.  A.  C,  Bret.,"  295  et  eeq, 
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uniform  by  virtue  of  the  Ordinance  of  1551,  better  known 
under  the  name  of  the  "Edict  of  Public  Announcements."  ^  We 
may  say  that  in  a  general  way  the  carrying  out  of  ^cecution  upon 
immovables  was  loaded  down  with  formalities;  "We  have/'  said 
Loysel,  "a  great  deal  more  affectation  and  ceremony  than  there 
was  in  the  Roman  law."  This  refers  to  the  importance  which  hold- 
ings in  immovables  had  assumed;  but  the  expenses  of  dispossessing 
diminished  the  creditor's  security,  and  its  long  delays  discouraged 
him;  through  a  wish  to  protect  the  debtor,  his  credit  was  entirely 
removed. 

}  §  425.  Tho  Samo.  —  (A)  Documentary  Right,  One  cannot  pro- 
ceed with  the  distraint  ^  excepting  by  virtue  of  some  documentary 
light,  that  is  to  say,  a  judgment  or  a  notarial  deed.'  An  executory 
force  b  naturally  attached  to  judgments.  As  to  the  notarial  deeds, 
it  is  said  that  they  signify  a  confeision  of  Judgment  ("paratam 
executionem"),^  thus  differing  from  deeds  under  private  seal; 

»  laambert,  Table,  see  "Saisie  rdelle"  ("Ord."  of  1639,  etc.).  The  uniform- 
ity was  entirely  relative,  because  the  Edict  was  not  appbed  in  many  provinces 
(Flanders,  Artois,  Normandy,  Lorraine,  Bresse,  Bugey,  Franche-Comt6, 
Dauphin^,  Provence.  Lai^edoc,  Guyenne,  B^am  and  Navarre) :  Tambour, 
II,  281 ;  ulaason,  "  FtocM."  II,  248.  —  Distraint  upon  rents  and  upon  offices, 
Edicts  of  1583,  1669,  1683;  Tambour,  U,  171,  318.  C/.  Basnage,  ''Hypoth.,'^ 
p.  87. 

*  Obviously,  the  right  must  be  one  which  has  matured.  Delay  of  four 
months  in  the  Roman  law  and  in  the  canon  law:  Dig.  X,  1,  29,  26;  2,  26, 
15.     Texts  dealing  with  the  Customs:  Tambour,  II,  113. 

*  Loysd,  890:  ''One  never  gives  up  execution  or  distraint  unless  it  is  by 
virtue  of  a  contract  protected  by  warranty,  a  judgment,  or  a  privileg^l  cause 
of  action  (for  example,  a  debt  due  the  king),  for  acts  of  violence  are  prohibited." 
Cf.  exceptional  cases  under  the  heads,  custramt-writ,  seizure,  alien  distraint, 
etc.  Beaumanair,  24, 13;  "  Const.  Ch&t.,"  8.  —  For  quite  a  long  time  even  the 
executory  right  is  not  sufficient,  and  the  creditor  has  still  to  provide  himself 
with  lett«n  of  claim,  the  use  of  which  is  very  limited  during  the  monarchic 
period;  these  letters  consisted  of  an  order  to  the  seigeant  to  enforce  the  rights 
of  the  creditor:  Tambour,  II,  95,  184;  "Ord."  of  1667,  27,  6.  —  Various  judg- 
ments, (^.  Tambour,  II,  72,  172.  —  No  defense  is  possible  against  this  executory 
right  unless  the  condition  of  "lining  the  hand  of  justice  '  be  complied  with 
(pledges,  sureties) :  see  Roffueau;  Loysd,  892.  —  Time:  Loysd,  894. 

*^^Par^."  from  "parare*'  (primitive  meaning).  One  must  take  care  not 
to  confuse  tne  confession  of  judonent  with  the  olaiise  called  by  way  of  avoid- 
anea,  by  means  of  which  the  debtor  authorizes  the  creditor  to  have  the 
inunovables  that  are  the  pledge  for  his  debt  sold  at  public  auction  before  no- 
taries upon  default  of  payment  at  maturity.  By  tiiis  means  the  creditor  may 
dispense  with  the  formalities  of  distraint  and  forced  dispossession,  which  is 
an  advantage  for  him,  because  he  thus  avoids  many  expenses  and  delajrs,  but 
which  can  be  very  prejudicial  to  the  debtor,  because  he  loses  valuable  guaran- 
ties (for  example,  publicity)  of  such  a  nature  as  would  cause  his  property  to  be 
sold  at  a  higher  price.  The  Law  of  June  2.  1841,  prohibited  this  in  the  case  of 
immovables.  Our  old  law  allowed  a  frienaly  sale  of  the  immovable  distrained 
upon  (see  Ferrikre),  A  debtor  could  also  appoint  his  creditor  "procurator  in 
rem  suam''  with  power  to  sell  his  property  {Darede,  p.  456).  Although  the 
f  oif  eiture  clause  was  prohibited,  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our  old  legal  ideas  and 
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whereas  the  creditor  with  a  deed  under  private  seal  can  only 
obtain  execution  after  having  obtained  a  judgment  of  convictioiii 
the  creditor  under  a  notarial  deed  has  the  right  to  act  directly 
against  the  debtor  through  a  distraint.  This  likening  of  the 
notarial  deed  to  the  judgment  was  devised  by  the  practitioners; 
resorting  to  the  Roman  rule  "confessus  in  jure  pro  judicato  habe- 
tur/'  their  method  was  to  compel  the  parties  to  appear  before  the 
judge  at  the  time  when  the  debt  was  contracted;  the  debtor  ac- 
knowledged his  debt,  and  this  admission  made  in  the  presence  of 
the  judge  and  established  in  writing  had  the  same  force  as  a 
judgment;  in  this  way  the  creditor  found  that  he  could  avoid 
incurring  the  risk  of  an  action  and  did  not  have  to  fear  the 
chicanery  and  bad  faith  of  the  debtor.  Thb  custom  appears  first 
in  the  writings  of  the  Glossators  and  in  the  Italian  practice 
C'instrumenta  guarentigiata");^  &fter  this  it  spread  throughout 
Western  Europe.  In  IVance  the  acknowledgment  was  made  be- 
fore the  judge,  who  delivered  a  sealed  charter  setting  forth  the 
debt  and  the  acknowledgment;  the  afBxing  of  the  seal,  which 
was  a  mark  of  public  authority,  made  the  deed  authentic  and 
carried  with  it  the  obligation  to  perform  in  the  name  of  the 
State.  The  notaries  who  were  charged  with  drawing  up  in  writ* 
ing  the  acknowledgment  made  to  the  magistrates  soon  took  this 
acknowledgment  themselves,  at  first  in  the  name  of  the  magis- 
trates and  then  in  their  own  name,  because  of  an  expressed  or 
understood  delegation  of  authority.'  During  the  ifeudal  period 
the  principle  of  seigniorial  independence  had  the  eflfect  of  linait- 
ing  the  executory  force  of  a  judgment  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  judge  who  had  pronounced  it.  In  order  to  have  it  carried 
out  elsewhere  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  an  order  from  the 
local  judge,  —  an  order  which  was  scarcely  ever  made  without  a 

the  texts  of  the  thirteenth  century  ("Ord.,"  I,  606,  n.  6.;  Oirarjid,  "BBsai/' 
II,  188,  212;  "T.  A.  C,  Bret.,"  296  e<«6g.),  yet  a  clause  was  authoriwd  by  vu^ 
tue  of  wMch,  if  the  debtor  did  not  pay  at  maturity,  the  object  given  as  a  P*^ 
was  acquired  by  the  creditor,  after  an  appraisal  by  persons  agreed  upon  oj 
the  parties:  Beaumanoir.  43,  SyPolhier,  *'Nant.,"  no.  19.  Now,  the  cl«we 
by  way  of  avoidance  dia  not  oner  any  greater  dangers  than  this  clause:  Ser' 
ngny,  "R.  6tr.  ct  Fr.  de  1^.,"  1850,  257;  Garaonnet,  "Procedure,"  III,  467; 
Briegkb,  "Gesch.  d.  Executivprocess,"  1845;  PertUe,  VI,  349. 

^  VioUetf  loc,  cU,j  seems  to  think  that  this  practice  is  derived  from  the  eccle- 
siastical courts.  .  „ 

«  Loyad,  890;  Dm  Cange,  see  "Garentigia";  BaguBOu,  see  "Garantic  ; 
Loyseau,  "Garantie  des  Rentes,"  12;  Po^i«r,  "ProcM.,"  no.  438.  — CusU)n» 
of  the  South,  for  example  "  Ord.,"  3,  205;  4, 8,  etc. — Beaumanoir,  35, 6;  \^' 
Cout.,"  2,  17;  Boutanc,  H,  13,  etc.;  Tambaur,  U,  82,  171,  181  (obligations 
passed  at  law). 
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new  examination  of  the  entire  matter,  so  that  the  whole  ques- 
tion was  again  opened.^    The  monarchic  law  did  not  break 
entirely  with  this  traditional  rule,  as  logic  and  the  good  adminis- 
tration of  justice  would  have  required.    But  by  a  rather  singular 
inconsistency,  notarial  deeds  had  executory  force  in  the  entire 
kingdom,  even  when  they  did  not  have  an  indorsement,  "  placet '^ 
or  "pareatis"  ("Ord."  1539,  5,  65).^    It  was  otherwise  with  judg- 
ments (in  spite  of  the  "Ord."  of  1560,  46,  and  1579,  172);  the 
rivalry  between  the  judicial  bodies  was  strong  enough  to  uphold 
the  tradition,  and  their  judgments  could  not  be  executed  outside 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  judge  who  had  pronounced  them  without 
letters  of  "pareatis''^  delivered  by  the  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal 
or  by  the  Chancellors'  of  the  Parliaments,  nor  also  without  the 
permission  of  the  local  judge.    This  was  a  rather  idle  formality, 
because  these  letters  were  delivered  without  jurisdiction  being 
taken  of  the  matter  they  dealt  with  ("Ord."  1629, 119,  and  1667, 
27,  6).^    ''If  the  executory  force  of  judgments  was  thus  limited 
in  the  interior  of  the  kingdom,  all  the  more  should  this  force  be 
refused  to  judgments  which  were  rendered  abroad";  in  this  re- 
spect notarial  deeds  were  similar  to  judgments,  in  conformity 
with  the  oldest  practice.^ — Finally,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  execu- 
tion was  especially  directed  against  the  person,  at  least  according 
to  the  traditional  notions;  the  executory  right  given  against  the 
debtor  remained  without  any  effect  as  against  his  heirs;  it  was 
necessary  to  obtain  a  new  one.    On  the  other  hand,  the  execu- 
tory right  which  was  obtained  by  the  creditor  could  be  made 

»  "Gr.  Cout.,"  p.  214. 

'  C/.,  however,  ''Paris,"  164,  165\  Pothier,  no.  442  (it  is  no  longer  cus- 
tomary to  place  a  seal  upon  notarial  deeds,  although  one  still  pajrs  the 
fee  for  the  seal);  id.,  no.  439;  Civil  Code,  547;  Law  of  25  Vent.,  year  XI, 
Art.  28  (authentication,  which  is  not  required  for  the  signature  of  the 
clerk  of  the  coiui;). 

'  TambauTf  II,  197.  "Pareatis"  (obey)  is  a  word  derived  from  the  context 
of  the  letters.  Sentences  of  the  ecclesiastical  judges  and  arbitrators,  etc. 
C/.  Tambour,  II,  172  et  aeq, 

*  The  Revolution  gave  deeds  and  judgments  executonr  force  throughout 
the  whole  of  France;  Constitution  of  179 1^  3,  5,  24  (uniform  executory  for- 
mula) ;  Law  of  Sept.  29, 1791  (engrossed  copies  of  deeds  entitled  in  the  name  of 
the  kjng  and  not  in  the  name  of  the  judge,  and  ending  with  a  command 
as  to  who  should  have  them  carried  out);  Law  of  Sept.  6,  11,  1790,  20, 
21. 

»  Cf.  CivU  Code,  2123,  2128:  Brodeau,  on  "Paris,"  165  (II,  390):  one  must 
petition  by  means  of  a  new  action  before  the  local  judge.  Art.  121  of  the 
Otd."  of  1629  merely  sanctioned  rules  which  had  been  admitted  in  practice 
without  difficulty:  Edict  of  1778,  2;  BouUmoiSj  ''Personn.  et  R^it6  des 
Lois,"  p.  646:  Jvlien,  "Statutsde  Prov.,"  11,442;  Pothier,  no.  441;  GUusfm, 
"Proo6d./'  II,  142. 
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use  of  by  his  heirs:  "tho  doad  earriod  out  oseeutioii  upon  the 
living,  and  not  tho  living  upon  the  dead.''  ^ 

§  426.  The  Same.  —  (B)  The  Dtsiraint  Proper.^  The  creditor 
who  possesses  an  executory  instrument  sends  by  the  bailiff  to 
the  debtor  a  summons  to  pay  the  sum  due.'  If  this  cannot  be 
done,  the  bailiff  goes  upon  the  land  with  two  witnesses/  puts  the 
land  under  the  hand  of  the  king  by  placing  upon  it  a  wbp  of 
straw  or  an  escutcheon  bearing  the  arms  of  the  king/  places 
coiomissioners  there,  publishes  the  distraint  by  means  of  posting 
up  notices  before  the  main  gate  in  the  parish  where  the  land 
is  situated,  and  then  draws  up  a  report  of  the  whole  ("return  of 
land  distraint")*^  The  commissioners  left  in  possession  by  the 
bailiffs  were  originally  poor  people,  whose  responsibility  was  iffl* 
aginary;  afterwards  they  were  officers  who  had  given  surety;^ 
it  was  their  duty  to  have  the  distraint  registered  and  to  proceed 
with  the  judicial  lease  of  the  possessions  distrained  upon,  — a 
lease  which  has  been  done  away  with  in  our  law  because  of  the  ex- 
pense and  the  delays  which  it  gave  rise  to.^  In  this  way  the  debtor 
found  himself  dispossessed  of  his  property;  any  act  of  disposal 
over  the  land  or  the  income  was  forbidden  him.'  Thus  it  was  use- 

^  Loysd,  891  (cf.  864).  Other  motives:  to  notify  the  heirs;  debts  are  not 
incumbent  upon  all  without  any  distinction:  Tambour,  II,  106,  197  (details). 
Cf.,  assignment  of  claims,  ibid. 

'  Cf,  feudal  diitraint,  which  was  originally  rather  a  restoration  of  the  fief 
to  the  lord's  list  because  of  his  lord's  nght  of  ownership;  the  lord  takes  back 
his  property,  but  there  is  a  tendency  to  confuse  this  nght  of  reversion  with 
the  real  distraint  carried  out  by  the  creditor  upon  the  land  of  his  debtor,  in 
proportion  as  the  right  of  the  vassal  over  the  nef  increases.  However,  a  few 
pecuUarities  still  existed  even  after  the  old  law  had  died  out,  whereas  copyhold 
distraint  became  an  ordinary  distraint:  Tambour ,  II,  340,  349.  — As  to  the 
confiscation  of  the  propertv  which  the  vassal  holds  from  his  sovereiginf  (/. 
''Ass.  de  J^rus.,"  1, 304;  trial  of  John  Lackland ;  and  the  recent  works  of  BinunU, 
Luchaire,  Guilniermoz. 

*  BouUiric,  II,  36;  "Ord."  of  1539,  74;  "Old."  of  Blois,  176. 

^  As  to  possessions  which  cannot  be  distrained  upon,  cf.  Gkuaon,  "Procdd./' 
II,  163;  PeHile,  VI,  348.— As  to  distraint  upon  fief^  <sf.  PertOe,  VI,  346; 
Guyot.  toe.  cU. 

*  ''Cout.  Not.^''  118.  Escutcheon,  a  little  banner  of  cloth  or  luien  bearing 
the  arms  of  the  king:  Pothiery  no.  644  (not  in  use);  Peiiile,  I,  339. 

*  Registration  in  the  office  of  the  commissioner  of  land  distraint.  Cf.  the 
,  existing  form  of  publication  by  means  of  the  transcription  of  tJie  minutes  of 

the  proceeding  of  distraint. 

'  Edict  of  February,  1626. 

'  This  lease,  which  was  practiced  under  some  of  the  Customs,  was  dven  a 
general  effect  by  the  ''  Ord.^'  of  1539,  82,  and  the  Edict  of  1661,  41,  with  the 
object  of  preventing  the  conmussioners  who  formeriy  administered  property 
that  had  been  distrained  upon,  from  appropriating  the  issues  for  themsdves 
under  pretext  that  they  were  for  disbursements  ana  the  expenses  of  adminis- 
tration.   As  to  these  disadvantages,  qf.  Glasson,  U,  242. 

*  Encumbrances  of  the  issues  also. 
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less,  and  even  impossible,  for  other  creditors  to  distrain  upon  the 
property,  which  had  already  been  placed  under  the  hand  of  the 
law;  all  they  could  do  was  to  offer  objection  in  a  petition;  "dis- 
traint upon  distraint  is  inYalicL"  ^ 

§  427.  The  8amo.  —  (C)  Pvblic  Anmmncemenis  and  Award. 
Public  announcements  or  proclamations  were  made  after  the 
parochial  mass,  in  order  to  announce  to  the  public  that  the  in- 
heritance which  had  been  distrained  upon  was  to  be  sold  and 
awarded  by  decree,  and  to  allow  opposition  to  be  offered  by  any 
parties  who  were  interested  (creditors,  mortgagees,  etc.).  FoUow- 
mg  this,  notices  were  posted  and  a  judgment  certifying  to  the 
public  announcement  established  the  carrying  out  of  these  for- 
malities.' It  was  the  duty  of  the  court  to  pronounce  upon  the 
various  objoetlons  offered,  e.g.,  petitions  to  annul  the  distraint 
of  the  land  belonging  to  some  one  else,  to  exclude  certain  prop- 
erty, to  make  an  award  only  under  the  charge  of  a  quit-rent,  or 
to  include  some  one  else  among  the  creditors.  After  having  ad- 
justed these  details,  it  enters  an  order  of  judgment.'  More 
notices  are  posted  up,  and  forty  days  after  this  order  has  been 
made  the  man  who  has  distrained  places  a  bid  in  the  clerk's 
office;  this  corresponds  to  fixing  a  price.  Within  the  forty  days 
anyone  can  make  other  bids;  they  are  read  in  court,  and  there  is  a 
provisional  award  to  the  highest  bidder;  but  it  is  only  after  it  has 
been  put  off  for  a  fortnight  three  times  that  the  final  Judgment 
takes  place.^  The  judgment  vendee  must  pay  the  price  of  the 
sale  within  a  week,  and  if  he  does  not  do  thb  the  land  can 
again  be  subjected  to  the  public  announcement  and  sold  at  his 
expense  as  having  made  an  excessive  bid.^  The  final  order 
makes  the  judgment  vendee  the  owner  without  delivery;  ^  it  even 
extinguishes  interests  of  which  notice  was  not  filed;  so  that  the 
judgment  vendee  can  acquire  more  rights  than  the  judgment 

1  Laysd,  899,  758. 

>  Edict  of  1582.   Control  of  distraint,  Edicts  of  1639,  1693,  1775. 

*  Opposition  could  no  longer  be  received  after  the  adjudication:  Detmares. 
272,  54,  188;  "Cout.  Not.,"  121;  "Gr.  Cout.,"  p.  263;  Loysd,  906;  "Paris,'* 
354--359  (after  a  copy  of  the  decree  had  been  made  and  sealed).  "Qrd."  of 
1629,  161 :  registration  of  objections:  Tambour,  II,  295. 

*  "Tiercement"  at  "Orleans,"  4/6  (outbidding  of  the  third  party  within  a 
week).  Ckxle  of  Civil  Procedure,  708  et  8eq,  msewhere  the  debtor  himself 
can  take  back  his  propertv  within  a  year  and  a  day  ("suppression  of  decree" 
in  Languedoc,  etc.).  C/.  "Fragm.  d'une  Rupert,  de  Jurispr.  Paris,  au  XV*  s.," 
pp.  26,  90;  PerHU,  VI,  343;  Petiet,  "Th^,^'  1884. 

*  See  Deni9art. 

'  Tins  was  a  judgment.  As  to  the  voluntary  decree,  post,  "Clearing  Off." 
In  Hainaut  seisin  must  be  taken  by  the  purchaser.    Cf,  Loytid,  203. 
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debtor  had.  There  is  an  exception  only  in  the  case  of  the 
lord's  feudal  right  and  the  lord's  copyhold  right,  real  servitudes, 
the  dower  of  the  wife  of  the  judgment  debtor,  an  entail  not 
yet  matured,  and  life  rents.^  In  case  he  b  evicted,  fhe  judg- 
ment vendee  has  only  the  right  to  demand  the  restitution  of  the 
price.^ 

§  428.  The  Same.  —  (D)  Prrferences}  The  price  of  the  sale 
was  not  ordinarily  distributed  by  way  of  equal  shares;  the  court 
must  first  settle  the  order  of  preference  as  between  the  privileged, 
mortgage,  or  simple  contract  creditors,^  which  prolongs  a  pnx^ 
dure  already  very  lengthy  and  overburdened  with  incidents.* 

§  429.  The  Same:  Later  Law.  —  The  law  of  the  9th  Messador, 
year  III,  and  especially  a  law  of  the  11th  Brumaire,  year  VII  (not 
the  one  relating  to  the  system  of  mortgages),  simplified  the  pro- 
cedure which  was  then  called  that  of  "forced  expropriation  ";  this 
last  law  did  away  with  the  rule  that  the  decree  clears  off  mort- 
gages; the  judgment  vendee  did  not  acquire  any  rights  other  than 
those  which  the  judgment  debtor  had.^ 

§  430.  Fonna  of  Realty-Mortgage.  —  The  establishment  of  im- 
movable security  met  with  obstacles,  as  did  all  alienation,  in 
the  higher  law  of  the  family  and  in  that  of  the  lord.  By  the 
Prankish  period  lands  were,  however,  given  as  a  pledge  by  debtors 
to  their  creditors  to  answer  for  the  payment  of  their  debts,  some- 
times the  absolute  ownership  (pignoratiYe  contract,  sale  with  re- 
demption) and  sometimes  only  the  enjoyment  (land-gage).  In 
both  cases  the  land  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  creditor.  Often, 
however,  the  possession  of  the  land  was  an  embarrassment  for 
him,  and  the  debtor  had  an  interest  in  not  giving  up  possession. 
In  various  ways  they  succeeded  in  reconciling  these  needs  with  the 
necessity  of  an  efiFective  security  for  the  creditor;  thus,  in  France, 

1  Desmares,  220,  390:  "Cout.  Not.,"  121,  127:  "Paris,"  354  et  wg.;  Lo^ 
904;  Glasaon,  yi,  612;  PeHet,  "Th^e,"  1884.  Cf.  "Voluntary  Decrw,'>«f, 
"Clearing  On."  This  consequence  had  its  origin  in  the  form  of  the  distraint: 
"01im,"III,  657;  "Jostice,^  16,  2,  1;  Desmarea,  413:  Glaaaon,  '^Pitxs.,"  II, 
245  (numerous  local  peculiarities) ;  Petietf  op.  cU,  Did  confiscation  clear  off 
the  rights  of  third  parties?    "Ck>ut.  Not.,"  35;  Desmores,  174. 

>  Loyad,  905.    Cf,  Beaumanair,  43,  3. 

»  Fleury,  "Inst.,^'  II,  198.  —  Post.  "Sub-orders";  Tambour,  II,  155. 

^  The  privilege  of  the  first  one  to  oistrain  is  absorbed  by  the  lotal  mortca^ 
in  the  case  of  immovables:  Beaumanoirf  34,  52;  24,  2;  55, 1;  "A.  C.,  Pieardie, 
ed.  Marnier,  p.  91;  Ewnein,  p.  164;  Tawbimr,  II.  311. 

•  The  Law  of  the  11th  Brum.,  year  VII,  reduces  the  delays  to  50  days. 
CJ,  Glaason,  "Proc,"  IL  247  (simplification  under  the  old  system). 

•  Intermediate  law,  Tambour,  II,  433;  Qvil  Code,  2204;  Code  of  Civil  Pro- 
cedure, 613,  749;  Law  of  June  2,  1841,  which  simplified  the  matter. 
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during  the  feudal  period/  when  execution  upon  real  property 
came  into  common  usage,  there  was  developed  a  new  kind  of 
security,  giving  the  creditor  the  same  advantages  as  he  would  have 
had  by  land-gage,  but  without  the  debtor's  giving  up  possession. 
Known  first  under  the  name  of  the  bond/  in  the  end  it  became 
confused  with  a  Roman  institution,  the  hypotbae,  for  which  anal- 
ogous precedents  can  be  found,  such  as  fiduciary  alienation  and 
the  "pignus/* 

§431.  The  Same:  (I)  Sale  with  Redemption.  —  In  the  old 
legislation  the  pledge  of  a  piece  of  land  is  often  met  with  under 
the  form  of  true  alienation:  the  creditor  receives  the  full  owner- 
ship of  a  piece  of  land,  just  as  he  is  given  a  movable  pledge;  he 
will  restore  it  if  the  debt  is  paid  when  due;  if  not,  he  shall  have 
the  absolute  ownership  of  it.'  During  the  Frankish  period,^  and 
even  sometimes  after  it,  this  transaction  was  frequently  met  with. 
The  ownership  of  the  land  was  conferred  upon  the  creditor  by 
means  of  a  conditional  investiture;  most  frequently  the  condition 
is  a  condition  subsequent,  that  is  to  say,  the  creditor  becomes  the 
owner  "  hie  et  nunc,"  but  ceases  to  be  so  if  the  debt  is  paid.'^   It 

^  Ab  to  the  order  in  which  these  various  assurances  made  their  appearance 
and  their  coexistence,  c/.  Heuder,  §  101. 

*  German  law:  the  ''filtere  Satzung"  corresponds  to  the  land-gage  of  the 
French  law;  the  later  or  '^neue  Satzung'^  (of  the  thirteenth  century),  to  the 
bond;  it  is  a  cop^  of  the  procedure  of  execution  upon  inunovables.  and,  con- 
sequently, is  derived  from  the  process  of  outlawry.  Actually,  "Satztmg'' 
means  statute,  Mnilation:  ''versetzen"  means  to  put  in  pledge.  Cf.  post, 
''History  of  the  Eng^h  Mortgage.'' 

*  If  the  object  perishes  or  deteriorates  the  loss  falls  upon  the  creditor,  for 
if  it  no  longer  exists  or  loses  in  value  the  debtor  will  not  claim  its  restitution: 
"Soest."  in  1120;  *'Sachsensp.,"  3,  5,  5.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  "Liut.," 
106,  allows  the  creditor  to  demand  the  payment  of  the  debt  although  he  may 
have  become  the  owner  of  the  pledge.  —  A  creditor  who  is  the  owner  of  the 
pledge  alienates  it  or  pledges  it,  which  ma>[  make  its  recovery  difficult  for  the 
debtor;  the  alienation  subject  to  a  suspensive  condition  does  not  present  this 
difficulty. 

<  "Cart,  de  Redon,"  nos.  34,  35,  133,  135,  200:  "de  Quny,"  II,  21,  etc.; 
Tkivenin^  no.  120;  Rotikre,  "Form.,"  nos.  374  et  seq.:  texts  in  Heuder,  espe- 
ciaUy  Mvraion,  '^Ant.  Ital.,"  Ill,  116;  "Ckxi.  Cav.,^'  I,  nos.  70,  73;  "Cart. 
Laogob./'  no.  9,  etc.  Persistence  of  the  pledge  with  ownership  in  English 
law  {GlarwiUe,  A,  6;  post,  "Mortgage''),  in  German  law  {Meibom,  273:  Fran- 
km,  §  13).  C/.  Boutaric,  I,  103,  3;  '^Ass.  de  J^rus.,"  "C.  des  B.."  32;  Franken, 
p.  1^.  —  C/.  theory  of  rents:  the  assignment  of  rents  meant  their  alienation. 
jBrilZj  p.  890:  confusion  of  pledging^  of  immovables  ("engag^res")  with  sales 
with  the  power  of  buying  back,  which  are  made  use  of  in  case  of  a  borrowing 
upon  an  unmovable  pledge  (Luxembourg). 

*  A  new  transfer  of  the  ownership  was  absolutely  necessary;  it  is  hardly 
credible  that  the  ownership  returned  of  absolute  right  to  the  debtor.  But  the 
texts  are  not  very  explicit:  Heusler,  §§  03, 102, 103  (II.  138):  transfer  without 
"resignatio"  or  "Auflassung,"  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  the  debtor  a  real 
right  over  the  land;  in  this  case  the  "resignatio"  ought  to  take  place  after 
the  transaction  is  completed  for  the  benefit  of  the  creditor  who  has  not  been 
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may  also  happen  that  the  condition  is  a  suspensory  one;^  the 
creditor  only  becomes  proprietor  when  the  debt  is  due,  if  he  is 
not  paid.  But  in  either  case  he  possesses  the  land;  he  has  the 
enjoyment  of  it  without  deducting  from  the  debt  the  fruits  whidi 
he  takes; ^  he  acquires  the  absolute  ownership  in  default  of  pay- 
ment (contrary  to  the  Roman  law,  which  forbids  the  "lex  com- 
missioria");'  ftnd  he  would  not  have  the  right  to  sue  the  debtor 
by  at  the  same  time  offering  to  restore  the  pledge  to  him.  This 
transaction,  which  was  a  dangerous  one  for  the  debtor,  because 
the  creditor  never  failed  to  demand  a  pledge  which  was  of  greater 
value  than  the  amount  of  the  sum  due,  struck  at  the  rif^ts  of 
the  family,  and  in  the  feudal  period  struck  at  those  of  the  lord;  ^ 
ordinarily  it  gave  way  to  the  land-gage.  However,  it  did  not  &- 
appear  entirely.  This  is  one  of  the  numerous  means  made  use  of 
to  avoid  the  prohibition  against  lending  at  interest;  the  casuists 
forbade  it  under  the  name  of  pignorative  cofUrad;  ^  it  is  to  be 
distinguished  from  sale  with  redemption,  which  is  lawful,  by  two 
characteristics,  —  the  low  price,  and  the  inmiediate  reletting  of 
the  land  to  the  seller.^ 
§  432.  The  Same:  (II)  Land-Gage.  —  To  evade  the  need  for  the 

paid.  This  ingenious  gystem  does  not  seem  to  us  to  have  a  suffident  founda- 
tion in  the  texts. 

^  Rozih-e,  no.  377.  In  Lombard  law  the  debtor  carries  out  the  "tntUtio 
cartse"  with  the  creditor  and  the  latter  binds  himself  in  writing  to  restore  the 
"carta";  the  debtor  keeps  the  land. 

'  The  liquidation  of  the  debt  by  means  of  the  revenues  from  the  pledge 
was  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  old  law,  according  to  which  the  pledge  wtf 
the  provisional  i)ropert}r  of  the  creditor,  and  the  expenses  of  cultivating  it 
and  maintaining  it,  and  its  loss  even,  were  chargeable  to  him. 

»  PeriiU,  IV,  541.  Cf.  "Liut.,"  147;  "Roth.,^'  247;  Du  Conge,  see  "Tranfl- 
actum." 

*  Consent  of  the  heirs,  repurchase:  "L.  Feud.,"  2,  55;  "Schwabensp.,"  32. 
6: 72,  2.  Fief  j^ven  by  way  of  pledge,  "Pfandlehn";  Homeyer,  "Sachsenap/ 
n,  345;  Kohler,  "Pfandr.  F.,"  291. 

»  Endemann,  loc.  cU,y  Neumann^  "Wucher,"  p.  197;  Launhe,  "Tdn.  deS 
Ans.,"  c.  5,  6;  Franken,  pp.  155,  178,  183. 

*  A  borrows  100  from  B,  at  the  same  time  giving  him  the  piece  of  land  G 
as  a  pledge;  this  is  the  same  thing  as  thouj^h  he  sold  C  to  B  f or  100  with  the 
power  of  getting  back  C  for  this  price;  for  m  both  cases  A  only  recovers  C  by 
paying  100  to  B.  From  the  economic  point  of  view  the  sale  with  redemption 
IS  merged  witli  borrowing  upon  a  pleage,  for  the  owner  who  sells  his  land 
and  keeps  the  power  of  buvin^  it  back  only  does  this  because  he  has  need  « 
money.  From  the  juridical  pomt  of  view  the  distinction  is  a  very  subtle  one. 
The  borrower  upon  a  pledge  can,  they  say,  be  compelled  to  pay  in  the  same 
way  as  any  debtor,  whereas  nothing  compels  the  vendor  with  power  of 
redemption  to  buy  back  his  property.  The  former  kee^  the  ownenhip  of 
the  land  pledged,  whereas  the  owner  no  longer  has  it.  Neither  of  these  dioe^ 
enoes  existed  in  the  very  old  law.  Afterwiu^  these  two  transactions  having 
become  separated  from  each  other,  their  distinctive  marks  were  seen  in  the 
characteristics  pointed  out  in  the  text:  "Olim,"  III,  1,  107;  LoyM^i  ^i 
Launhrtf  on  ''Paris/'  I,  273;  Guyot,  see  "Contrat  pign." 
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consent  of  his  relatives  or  of  the  Iord>  the  debtor  gave  his  lands  as 
a  pledge  to  his  creditors  in  such  a  way  that  they  only  had  the 
possession  and  enjoyment  thereof;  ^  in  fact,  he  only  thereby  dis- 
posed of  the  profits  and  income^  the  issiies  or  crops;  and  this  was 
within  his  rights.'  In  the  same  way,  when  the  inalienability  of 
the  domains  of  the  crown  had  been  proclaimed^  the  kings  gave 
them  in  gage  to  their  creditors.'  The  land-gage  is  created  by 
means  of  the  seigniorial  giving  of  seisin,  like  any  other  aliena- 
tion/ and  when  these  forms  fell  into  disuse  the  gage  took  place 
by  means  of  a  physical  delivery.  In  every  case  the  debtor  was 
dispossessed;  the  creditor  acquired  the  seisin  by  way  of  pledge; 
consequently,  he  was  protected  in  his  possession  against  third 
parties,  and  even  against  the  pledgor.'  The  profits  and  income 
belonged  to  him,  sometimes  upon  condition  of  deducting  them 
from  the  capital, ''  irif-gage  "  (live  pledge),  sometimes  without  any 
credit,  as  an  absolute  loss  for  the  debtor,  "mort-gago"  (dead 

^  He  did  not  cease  to  be  a  vaBsal,  etc.  Cf,  German  and  English  law.  As 
to  freeholds,  <sf.  the  authors  cited.  Conditions  for  validity:  Franken,  p.  191; 
conftio,  GlasBon,  loc,  cU.;  ''Cart,  de  N.-D.  de  Chartres/'^  no.  265.  fiut  qf» 
BriteM};  928  rpignus  stabile"). 

'  Tnis  is  called  a  sale  of  the  revenues,  of  the  "poll ''  (the  crops),  a  sranting  of 
the  usufruct:  "Cart,  de  Quny,"  no.  908;  **Ord."  of  1204  (crusaders),  1208 


bound  at  the  ace  of  twelve):  Boutaric.  I,  35,  78  (Bsmeiiif  p.  105,  cites  ed.  of 
I486);  ''N.  R.  U.,"  1880,  375  (inunovables  pledged  at  Metz:  sale  of  the  land  to 
a  fictitious  grantee  who  pledged  it  to  the  creditor) ;  "A.  C,  Artois,"  22;  "A.  C, 
Bourg.,"  33  (CHrayd,  II,  275):  sale  for  three  years  "without  the  consent  of  the 
brd'*;  ''Us.  de  Guisnes,"  ed.  TaiUiarf  p.  343.  The  repurchase  bv  a  person  of 
the  same  lineage  was  only  allowed  in  the  case  of  a  perpetual  pledge,  a  true 
alienation  in  disguise:  Beaumanotr,  44,  52;  ''Bergerac,"  49;  ''T.  A.  C^Bret.," 
220;  "A.C.,  aSou,"  II,  239.  —  Incorporeal  immovables:  Fertile,  iV,  520; 
Peltier,  188.  —  ''^Pfandschilling,"  sort  of  fictitious  purchase  price:  Frardcen, 
106,  etc.;  Werminghoff,  p.  13  et  seq,  —  Warranty  due  from  the  seller. 

*  Revolutionary  period,  cf.  Law  of  Nov.  22,  1790,  of  the  10th  Frim.,  year 
n,  14lJi  Vent.,  year  VII;  ''Code  civil  interm.,"  Table,  see  "Domaine  en- 
gag6";  DaUoz,  "Rupert.,'' id. 

*  Conflict  between  two  pledgees  and  one  pledgee  and  a  purchaser:  the 
priority  of  taking  of  seisin  vnll  determine  the  matter:  Beaumanoir,  34,  l9,  14, 
15  (Pdlier,  p.  184):  52;  51,  20;  "L.  d.  Droia."  852;  "Cout.  d'Anjou,"  XIX, 
632  (ed.  B.-B.);  '^MontpeUier,''  41;  "Toulouse,"  109  et  cm.,  142  ei  eeq.; 
Franken,p.  HBjJ'N.  R.  H./'  1885,  206  (pledging  of  immovables  by  a  clod  of 
turf  at  Mets).  When  the  debt  is  extinguished  the  debtor  has  a  ri^t  to  take 
possession  of  his  prop^y  without  havmg  the  seism  conferred  upon  him  by 
the  lord.  Counter-prestation:  Beaumanoir,  34,  58  e<  aeg.;  Franken,  p.  10& 
et  eeq.  —  The  lord  could  not  evade  the  giving  of  seisin  acquired  by  virtue  of  a 
pledge:  he  coidd  oppose  the  alienation  by  means  of  a  repurchase. 

*^eawnanair,  32,  30,  13;  "L.  d.  Drou,"  124.  630,  637;  Deemares,  34,  108, 
177;  OtamnUef  13, 28  ("sdsinaut  de  vadio'*:  it  has  but  few  consequences  in  his 
eyes).  Astotbe  "Gewere"inQermany,  difioiculties:  Pertiie,  IV,  518;  Franken, 
p.  110. 
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pledge) :  ^  "  The '  vif-gage '  is  one  which  is  paid  ofiF  out  of  the  issues, 
the  'mort-gage'  is  one  which  is  not  paid  off  out  of  anything."  *  h 
the  case  of  the  "mort-gage"  the  profits  were  the  same  as  interest 
paid  to  the  creditor,  at  least  in  proportion  to  the  amount  that  their 
value  exceeded  the  expense  of  keeping  up  and  cultivating  the  land. 
There  was  in  this  a  form  of  usury  which  had  entered  so  much  into 
the  custonxs  that  it  remained  there  for  a  long  while  unperodved; 
in  the  twelfth  century  the  Chiu*ch  decided  to  forbid  it,  with  all 
the  more  strictness  as  it  appears  to  have  been  practised  especially 

*  EngUf h  Law :  At  the  time  of  Bradon  the  pledge  of  lands  seems  to  hare 
been  in  common  use  upon  the  Continent;  but  the  practice  described  by  Glan- 
ville  is  different,  and  perhaps  it  is  in  the  pledge  of  ownership  that  toe  latter 
tells  us  about  that  we  must  seek  the  origin  of  the  **  mort-gsM  "  of  the  Common 
Law.  By  this  name  is  designated  a  true  alienation  of  the  land  to  the  creditor 
with  the  reservation  that  it  will  be  annulled  if  the  debtor  pays  at  matun^; 
in  case  he  does  not  pay  at  this  time  the  land  is  irrevocablv  lost  to  him.  Tbe 
first  tempering  of  this  severe  law  consisted  in  the  clause  oy  virtue  of  vrbich 
the  debtor  kept  the  enjoyment  under  the  status  of  a  tenant  at  will.  The  judi- 
cial law  of  the  courts  of  equity  destroyed  the  common-law  mortgage  by  recog- 
nizing the  mortgae^  as  only  having  a  security  for  the  paying  oack  of  ius 
claim,  and  by  allowing  the  debtor  to  have  all  the  rights  of  an  owner;  even  ma- 
turity did  not  mean  tor  him  the  irrevocable  loss  of  the  property,  as  would 
have  happened  at  law,  but  he  had  a  right  to  take  it  back  upon  condition  of 
paying  within  a  reasonable  time.  Under  this  form  the  English  mortgage  offers 
the  greatest  analogy  to  the  French  mortgage  ("hypoth^ue").  The  mere  de- 
livery to  the  creditor  of  the  title  deeds  of  ownership  constitutes  a  mortgage  iu 
equity.  In  eeneral  the  mortgage  is  no  longer  formed  in  the  feudal  manner  by 
investiture,  long  since  abandoned,  but  by  means  of  a  simple  deed.  "Since 
a  la  ---..* 

the 

310;  PoUock  and  MaiOand,  loc.  cU. 

*  Laysd,  485;  Du  Cange,  see  "Pignus,''  etc.;  CflarunOe,  10,  6,  8;  "^ 
Maj.,"  3,  5;  J.  d^IMin,  32;  Beaumamrir,  68,  11:  "Summa  Norm.,"  HI,  H; 
P.  de  Fontaines,  pp.  115,  119;  Bauiarie,  I,  72;  BlacktUme,  11,  441;  Twstain, 
"Le  Mortgage  de  Norm. "  1577:  Thdlier  de  PonchetriOe^yente  k  T.  de 
Mortgage,'^  1879  (p.  17);  Hyber,  IV,  786;  PertOe,  IV,  518;  Franken,  p.  123.  - 
In  German  law  the  live  pledge  ("vif-gage'')  is  called  "Todsate"  or  *'Todsat- 
sung,"  —  that  is  to  say,  mortgage,  oecause  he  Hauidales  ("amortit")  the 
debt.  For  example,  "filtere  Satzung''  in  general,  '^Tleichspfandschaft."  Cf. 
pledgee  of  the  domain  in  France:  enjoyment  until  he  is  paid  back.  — Aa  io 
the  assignment  of  the  revenue  of  immovables  for  the  payment  of  a  debt  (il- 
legal in  the  old  law)  rf.  Pothier,  "Hypoth.,"  no.  229. 


[On  the  history  of  the  Enslish  mortgage,  see  now  the  essay  of  Dr.  HarM 
D.  HazeUinef  of  Cambridge  University,  England,  first  printed  in  the  "Harvard 
Law  Review/'  Vol.  XVII,  p.  549,  and,  VorXVIII,  p.  36,  and  later  reprinted m 
Vol.  Ill  of  '"^Select  Essays  in  Anglo-American  Legal  History."  ThisessMr  is 
an  abridgment  of  the  author's  longer  monograph,  entitled  ^'  Englisohe  Pfan- 
drechtsgeschichte,"  being  No.  92  in  the  series  "  Untersuchungen  sur  deutscben 
Staats-und  Rechtsgeschichte,"  edited  by  Prof.  OUo  Gierke. 

On  the  general  history  of  the  pledge  and  the  mortgage  in  France  and  m 
various  systems  of  law,  see  the  essay  by  John  H,  Wigmore/*  The  Pl«d(5?"^^2!' 
a  Study  in  Comparative  Legal  Ideas,''  **  Harvtfd  Law  Review,"  Vol.  U,  p.  29. 
— Tbanbl.] 
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by  religious  establishments.^  From  this  time  on  the  "  mort-gage  '* 
disappeared  from  French  practice,  save  only  in  a  few  exceptional 
cases  (portion  of  yoimger  children  or  marriage  portion  of  daughters; 
gifts,  and  alms  given  to  the  Church).^  The  canon  law  also  forbade 
the  forfeit-clause,  that  is  to  say,  the  agreement  by  virtue  of  which 
the  creditor  retained  the  property  pledged  as  a  payment  if  the 
debt  were  not  paid  at  maturity.'  Land-gage  never  gave  the 
creditor  the  ownership  however  long  it  lasted.^ 

§433.  Tho  Samo:  (III)  "Bond."— The  foregoing  two  kinds  of 
security  had  the  disadvantage  of  putting  the  debtor  out  of  posses- 
sion,^ whereas  the  Roman  hypothec  allowed  him  to  keep  his  lands 
without  decreasing  the  security  of  the  creditor.  The  Customary 
law  reverted  to  the  Roman  institution  by  making  use  of  the  bond  ^ 
C' obligation '0  by  which  the  debtor  appropriates  beforehand  his 

1  In  1164,  Diff.  X,  5,  19;  Beaumanoir,  08.  11;  CRanmOe,  10.  8;  "Gr.  Gout. 
Nonn./'  20.  TLe  transaction  is  not  annulled,  but  it  is  reauoed  to  a  live 
pledge.  In  Germany  the  granting  of  a  fief  joined  to  a  pledge  in  order  to  avoid 
being  accused  of  usuiy.  Why  the  English  mortgage  has  been  tolerated,  c/. 
FrarScen,  p.  189. — In  1199,  example  of  a  " mortgage''  in  the  South:  Pasquier^ 
'*Doc.  rel.  k  la  Seigneurie  de  Boussagues,"  p.  60;  VioUet,  p.  734;  "Cart,  de 
8t.-\rictor,"  no.  1117;  Endemann,  II,  337. 

«  Loyad,  486;  BotUaric,  I,  26;  Beaumanoir,  22.  2;  "Olim,"  I,  449;  no.  8; 
P.  de  Fontaines,  16, 14;  Laurikre,  "Tdn.  de  5  Ans.,'^  4;  Franken,  p.  130;  PeUier, 
p.  203. 

'  Already  during  the  barbarian  period  the  reaction  against  the  acquiring 


''Yerkaufspfand,"  but  first  of  all  the  sale  is  frequently  made  by  the  pledgee 
himself:  ''Milan"  (in  1216),  16,  and  not  as  in  the  prevailing  law,  by  the  law 


and  by  means  of  public  sales.  The  law  seUs  as  well  as  guarantees,  says 
Beaumanoir,  61^  1.  At  Lill& '' mort-gage"  during  two  years  and  two  days,  after 
which  the  land  is  forfeited :  "  Roisin,''  p.  61.  Intermemate  svstem  of  the  hand- 
ing over  to  the  creditor  of  the  property  distrained  upon  after  appraisal  until 
the  amount  of  the  debt  is  paid:  Beaumanoir,  43,  3;  64,  8;  "T.  A.  C.,  Bret.,"  296; 
"Metz,"  *' N.  R. H.,"  IV, 342:  "Aries,"  8.  C/. Franken,  pp.  136, 148;  " Aas.  de 
Jdnis.,^'  "C.  des  B.,"  32;  "^iontpemer,"  40;  "Ahiis,"  6;  Endemann,  II,  341. 

*  Beaumanoir,  24,  4.  Cf,  English  law:  "Once  a  mortgage,  always  a  mort- 
gage." 

*  The  same  piece  of  land  may  be  bonded  with  regard  to  several  petsons, 
but  it  can  only  be  gaged  to  one.  The  primitive  pledge  frees  the  debtor 
(as  to-day,  surrender  releases  a  wrongful  holder);  the  bond  or  hypothec 
("h3rpotheque")  is  an  accessory  of  the  present  debt;  and  the  debtor  remains 
bound  if  the  land  mortgaged  is  not  sufficient  to  pav  off  the  creditor.  This  land 
is  sold  by  judicial  sale,  whereas  the  primitive  pledge  becomes  the  property 
of  the  creditor.  Let  us  observe  that  these  cnaracteristics  of  the  modem 
hypothec  were  only  created  with  difficultv;  orieinally,  or  in  the  conservative 
(Customs,  the  same  piece  of  land  can  only  be  bonded  for  the  benefit  of  one 
creditor:  if  it  is  destroyed  a  creditor  only  has  a  right  to  the  remains,  etc.: 
Stotbe,  §  107;  Hvber,  Iv,  793,  21^  BriU,  p.  924.  The  warranty  due  from  the 
man  ^ving  the  pled»9  may  be  eqmvalent  to  a  personal  obligation. 

*  Bond  still  nas  the  meaning  of  hypothec  m  practice  (tney  say  to  contract 
a  bond). 
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immovable  property  for  the  payment  of  his  debts.^  Indi- 
vidual  ownership  having  gained  strength,  and  a  debtor  bang 
now  able  to  alienate  his  property  thus,  when  he  found  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  meet  his  obligations,  it  was  perfectly  natural 
that  he  should  allow  them  to  be  distrained  upon  and  sold,  by  a 
clause  in  the  promise  itself.  The  debtor  kept  his  lands,'  but 
at  maturity  the  creditor  who  was  not  paid  found  himself  in 
about  the  same  situation  as  though  he  had  recdved  thou  as 
a  gage.* 

From  early  times  the  bond  could  be  general  or  special. 

§434.  Tho  Same.  — (A)  The  Oeneral  Bond  a£Fects  all  the 
possessions  of  the  debtor,  movables  and  inheritances,  present 
possessions  or  those  to  come;  ^  it  confers  neither  a  right  againM 
third  persons,  so  that  conveyances,  at  least  those  for  a  considera- 
tion, made  by  the  debtor  can  be  set  up  against  the  creditor,^  nor 
a  right  of  lien,  for  in  this  matter  it  is  only  the  priority  of  actions 

*  The  bond  differs  too  much  from  the  Roman  hypothec  for  one  to  be  able 
to  see  in  it  a  resurrection  of  this  forgotten  institution.  Cf,  "Liut./'  67.  Its 
formation  seems  to  us  rather  to  be  accounted  for  by  reason  of  custom,  in  the 
same  way  as  it  would  seem  that  the  "  jQngere  Satsung"  of  the  German  law 
is  to  be  accounted  for  (Franken,  Brunner) ;  the  latter  grew  out  of  the  procedure 
of  distraint  upon  immovables:  it  gives  the  creditor  neither  the  ownership  nor 
the  enjoyment  of  the  immovaoles  of  the  debtor;  but  it  places  him  bc^orenand. 
with  respect  to  the  time  of  maturityi  in  the  position  of  one  who  had  obtained 
a  judgment  condemning  the  debtor  and  pronouncing  the  "missio  in  bannum" 
of  his  property.  The  effect  of  the  bond  in  French  law  is  analogous.  According 
to  the  general  opinion,  the  '' Jtlngere  Satzung^'  made  its  appearance  in  the 
towns  in  the  thirteenth  century  (peculiar  position  of  urban  property,  such  as 
houses,  which  the  debtor  cannot  abandon).  Hetuler,  IL  135.  and  {  lOit 
maintains  that  the  "  Jttn^ere  Satzung''  is  as  old  as  the  "fiit.  Satz./^  for  example, 
for  a  loan,  the  creditor  wishing  to  have  a  pledge  in  his  hands;  the  other  was  ap- 
plied to  future  obligations  that  were  uncertain,  such  as  warranty  or  suretyship, 
with  reeard  to  which  there  was  no  occasion  to  disix)a8ess  oneself  ''hie  and 
''nunc'^(for  example^  p.  147:  ''Furpfand,"  "subpignus"  in  the  South). 

s  Forms  of  transition:  the  pledgee  retransfers  the  possession  of  the  land  to 
the  debtor,  who  will  thenceforth  be  his  tenant,  his  vas8al.^etc. :  Hvber,  IV,  788, 
8.  Pledging  of  immovables  ("engag^")  at  NeufchAtel  until  1850:  this  was 
a  sale  for  a  term  or  with  the  power  of  repurchase,  the  creditor  being  able  to 
leave  the  debtor  in  possession  of  the  land:  OsUnaldf  ''Lois,  us.  et  oout.  de 
NeufchAtel."  p.  230.  Cf.  also  the  EngUsh  mortgage;  O.  Durand  (tenure  at 
will);  VtoHei,  p.  672. 

*  The  relationship  between  the  Judicial  pledge  and  the  hypothec  oomes  out 
very  clearly  in  the  exposition  of  tne  Belgian  law  c^ven  by  Brt(f,  p.  927:  the 
h3rpothec  is  formed  by  acts  of  law,  when  an  order  to  convert  into  mone^  has 
been  given,  by  distramt  or  attachment,  carried  out  in  fact,  and  complaint  at 
law,  taking  possession,  and  other  simUar  ways  Qudicial  h]T)othec);  in  Bainaut 
real  distramt  led  to  the  same  result  as  the  hypothec.  C/.  p.  931  (privilege  oi 
the  person  carrying  out  the  distraint). 

*  "Siete  Part.,''^5,  13,  6:  it  does  not  cover  the  concubine  ("barragana"), 
her  childroi,  her  servants,  eto.;  "Wis.,"  2,  5,  7. 

*  Beaumanair,  70,  10;  "Artois,"  5,  1;  Baukaric,  I,  25;  VuM,  737.  Cf- 
"jnng.  Satz."  in  German  law  (id.);  BriU,  p.  925. 
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which  gives  the  preference.^  What  good  is  it  then?  It  serves 
to  do  away  with  the  old  principle  that  immovables  could  not  be 
distrained  upon,'  and  to  make  the  heir  of  the  immovables  himself 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  the  debtor  at  a  period  when  debts 
were  only  paid  out  of  movables.' 

§  435.  Tho  Same.  —  (B)  The  Special  Bond,  instead  of  affecting 
the  entire  inheritance  of  the  debtor,  only  affected  a  particular  im- 
movable; but  it  gained  in  strength  what  it  lost  in  extent.  Already 
in  the  thirteenth  century  it  carried  with  it  a  right  against  third 
persons  ^  and  a  lien,^  and,  consequently,  had  precedence  over  the 
general  bond.^ 

§  436.  The  Same.  —  (C)  Comparison  of  the  Oeneral  Bond  and 
the  Special  Bond.  From  the  time  when  it  was  admitted  that  im- 
movables were  subject  to  execution  the  general  bond  should  have 
disappeared.  The  practitioners  preserved  it  by  giving  it  all  the 
effects  of  the  special  bond  (fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries).^  We 
may  say  that  from  this  time  on  the  bond  becomes  like  the  Roman 
mortgage  (hypothec)  and  should  rather  be  so  called.^    However 

1  Beaumandry  35,  20;  34,  52;  54,  6. 

'  It  allows  of  distraint  where  it  would  be  prohibited:  "A.  C,  I^cardie," 
p.  90,  and  where  it  ia  possible  it  facilitates  the  procedure:  BBaumanoir,  35.  2: 
**0!im,"  3,  158,  3. 

*  Ordinarily  the  debtor  binds  himself  and  his  heirs:  Beaumanoir,  35,  19, 
etc.;  "Gr.  Cout.,"  p.  217.  Cf,  Loyael,  329;  Huber,  IV,  789.  In  England  these 
clauses  were  indispensable  until  1833  (specialty  binding  the  heir).  —  The 
more  recent  law  is  stated  by  Mctstieff  30,  2:  the  coercion  of  '"^nisi"  (excommuni* 
cation)  and  physical  compulsion  no  longer  existed  against  the  heir,  but  this 
18  not  so  with  the  bond,  for  the  heir  and  the  deceased  are  one. 

•  Beaumanoir,  34,  52;  38,  11:  54,  5:  70,  11  c«  8eq.;  "A.  C,  Artois,"  5,  2.  — 
One  finds  written  bonds  in  whicn  the  aebtor  promises  not  to  alienate  the  lands 
which  he  binds:  Stobbe,  II,  309  (difficulties  before  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries);  Pertile,  IV,  721  (Act  of  the  5rear  777);  Huber,  IV,  788,  9.  But  this 
promise  could  not  be  set  up  in  opposition  to  a  third  party  who  acquired  and 
was  duly  given  the  seisin.  How  was  the  creditor  recognized  as  having  a  right 
of  pursuit?  This  right  belonged  to  the  pledgee  who  had  surrendered  the  land 
pledge,  —  for  example^  by  way  of  a  lease.  It  may  happen  that  this  compli- 
cated transaction  was  miplied,  and  that  the  influence  oi  the  Roman  hypotnec 
worked  in  the  same  direction. 

*  This  ri^t  exists  if  the  land  has  been  alienated^  for  no  one  but  the  creditor 
can  take  it  back  from  a  third  party  who  has  acquired  it.  When  the  immova- 
ble which  has  been  alienated  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  debtor  it  is  more  doubt- 
ful: Boutaric,  p.  386  (ed.  CAar.,  1606);  Esmeiny  p.  186. 

•  BautariCy  L  25;  "T.  A.  O,  Bret.,"  308;^* A.  C,  Bourges"  185;  "L.  d. 
Dr.,"  321;  Uaommeau,  III,  327  et  aeq.  Later  on,  liens:  Britt  (warranty  of 
Brussds). 

'  The  tie  ensting  between  the  executory  force  and  the  obligatory  form  of 
deeds  must  have  contributed  towards  this  result,  just  as  did  the  existence  of 
the  general  hypothec  in  the  Roman  law.  —  Fleuryy  "Inst.,"  II,  16;  the  typicid 
clause:  the  special  hypothec  does  not  derogate  from  the  general  hypothec,  nor 
the  general  hypothec  from  the  special  one;  Esmeiriy  p.  190. 

'  The  Roman  influence  merely  hastened  and  facilitated  a  spontaneous 
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important  the  differenoes  which  are  raised  betwe^i  than  may  be, 
they  do  not  prevent  the  Roman  theory  of  the  mortgage  as  a  whole 
from  being  adopted  by  our  old  law.  Let  us  observe  the  principal 
points  upon  which  they  differed  from  the  Roman  mortgage: 
(a)  the  mortgage  over  movables,  admitted  at  Rome,  was  rejected 
as  a  general  thing;  ^  (6)  whereas  in  Rome  the  mortgage  was  foraied 
by  a  simple  agreement,  the  old  French  law  demanded  foraialities; 
(c)  the  judgment*hypothec  is  a  creation  of  the  French  law;  (d)  as 
also  the  **  clearance/' 

§437.  The  Same:  Hn>othoo-Mortgage.'  (1)  Countries  of  Pab- 
lie  Nam.'  —  In  the  North  of  France  the  bond  could  not  be  made 
use  of  unless  it  were  accompanied  by  formal  acts  in  the  same 
way  as  conveyance;^  upon  this  condition  alone  did  it  coDfer  a 
right  against  third  persons  and  a  lien.  The  debtor  had  to  give  up 
possession  into  the  hands  of  the  lord,  who  in  his  turn  gave  the 
seisin  to  the  creditor;  and  the  judge,  as  we  have  seen,  stq)ped  into 
the  place  of  the  lord.'^    The  effect  of  the  intervention  of  tiie  court 

evolution  of  the  customary  law.  —  C/.  as  to  the  mortgage:  Pavlt  5,  28,  4; 
"L.  Rom.  Wis.."  p. 438;  "Wis.," 6, 6;  "Petrus,"  II, 47  et  »«g.  "Hypotheca": 
"  MontpeIlier/^38.  "  Ponderagium  " : "  Toulouse,"  109;.  elsewhere,  assignment, 
to  encumber,  to  hinder. 

1  Eamein^  p,  108;  VioUei,  740.  Cf.  Flewry,  II,  20;  BriU,  p.  060;  Arfou, 
4,  3  fwhere  it  is  admitted,  as  it  is  in  the  countries  of  written  law,  it  only  gives 
a  rignt  of  preference).    Cf.  mortgage  of  movables  in  England. 

>  TThe  French  term  ''hypoth^ue"  will  here  be  translated  ''mortgage,'' 
for  the  two  terms  represent  the  single  institution  which  serves  the  same 
purpose  in  the  modern  law  of  both  countries.  The  essential  thing  about  the 
"  h3rpK)th^ue."  so  far  as  the  historical  contrast  with  the  mortgage  me,  ia 
that  in  the  "hypoth^ue"  neither  title  nor  possession  is  in  the  creditor.— 
Tbansl.] 

*  [For  the  term  "  public  nam,"  see  anUf  page  880,  note  6. — Tbansl.) 

*  Seisin  giving  Customs  (''Valois,"  etc.):  endowed  rents  are  always  pre- 
ferred to  those  which  are  not  endowed;  rents  which  are  not  endowed  are 
pr^erred  to  debts  which  are  not  tirivileged:  Argou,  IV,  3. 

*  The  bond  covering  ownership  was  only  possible  in  the  case  of  f<SU<|^ 
possessions  if  given  by  means  of  the  formalities  of  disseisin-seisin;  it  consisted 
m  fact  of  a  true  alienation,  and  the  latter  assumed  the  consent  and  the  inte^ 
vention  of  the  lord.  Cf,  the  English  mortgage,  and  the  German  ^'filtereSat- 
zung."  This  was  not  the  case  with  regard  to  the  givixig  of  a  bond  for  the 
enjoyment  which  did  not  involve  the  rights  of  the  lord:  but  in  this  case,  in  order 
to  acquire  the  right  to  sell  the  immovable  the  creoitor  had  to  obtain  seisin 
from  the  lord,  —  that  is,  to  do  some  formal  act.  This  last  prooeedinK  was 
applied  to  the  bond:  "A.  C,  Picaidie,"  p.  91  (the  debtor  specially  binds  his 
house;  he  gives  up  the  seisin  of  it  to  the  lord  and  then  causes  the  creditor  to 
have  the  seisin  given  him).  Beattmanotr,  54,  5,  mentions  the  consent  of  the 
lord  and  the  formation  of  a  special  bond:  BotUariCf  I,  25.  In  the  common  law 
the  necessity  for  the  consent  of  the  lord  and  for  the  intervention  of  the  lord 
was  done  away  with,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  transfer  of  ownership:  Bm- 
manoir,  27,  8  and  9:  De^marea,  274;  ''Toulouse,"  109,  Ilia,  131, 142:  ^ppnde^ 
a^um"  established  bv  a  public  act,  with  the  intervention  of  the  magistrate 
in  the  case  of  freeholds  and  of  the  lord  in  the  case  of  fiefs  and  copyholds.  -^ 
Cf.  the  G^man  '' jttngere  Satsung":  dech&ration  before  the  court  or  the  town 
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was  to  make  known  the  mortgage  to  everybody;  pubUditj,  one  of 
the  essential  bases  of  a  rational  system  of  mortgages,  was  intro- 
duced under  cover  of  feudal  customs.^  The  apeciflo  litn  of  the 
gage,  another  principle  which  is  no  less  important,  was  equally 
implied  in  the  public  nam  system,  because  the  debtor  must 
give  possession  into  the  hands  of  the  lord  of  only  a  certain  piece 
of  land,  and  not  aU  the  land  which  one  had  or  mi^t  have,  in  a 
vague  manner.  The  writing  on  the  registers  of  the  clerk's  office, 
m  which  the  entire  transaction  was  set  forth,  was  thus  both 
public  and  specific,  —  specific  because  the  land  which  was  mort- 
gaged was  deugnated  in  the  most  exact  way,  public  because  the 
registers  were  open  to  everybody.*  The  Edict  of  1771  did  away 
with  these  methods,  and  instead  placed  countries  of  public 
nam  under  the  rule  of  the  common  law  in  matters  relating  to 
the  system  of  mortgages.' 

§  438.  The  Same:  (2)  The  so-oalled  '*  Cmtomary  Commoii 
Law.''  Mort^rago  is  Groatable  onlj  by  Notarial  Deed.^  —  No  con- 
sensus has  been  reached  either  as  to  the  date  of  or  the  reason  for 
this  rule.  Our  old  authors  o£Fered  two  explanations,  both  of  which 
still  have  their  partisans.  —  1st.  The  mortgage  is  a  result  of  the 
power  cf  execution  in  the  notarial  deed  and  arises  from  the  affixing 
ofihe  public  seal.    Originally,  the  bond  was  strictiy  connected  with 

council,  entering  upon  public  redsten.   The  influence  of  the  Roman  law  often 
caused  these  forms  to  be  abandoned. 

^  Publication  in  Italy,  in  Venice  in  1288  (registers  in  which  are  entered  all 
contracts  rdating  to  land),  etc.;  PertUe,  IV,  523  (bibl.);  is  Germany,  Hamburg 
and  Ldbeck,  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries;  in  the  Prussian  towns: 
Law  of  Sent.  28, 1603;  Prussia,  Law  of  Feb.  4,  1722.  Dec.  20, 1783,  Code  1794. 

«  "A.  C.,  Artois,"  22;  Bautaric,  I,  25;  "Verm.,^'  no.  77  (ed.  JB.-jB.).  The 
old  forma  persisted  in  certain  Customs^  —  for  example,  ''P^ronne,"  260; 
dse^ere  everything  is  reduced  to  a  question  of  an  entry  in  a  register:  ''Cam- 
brai,"  5,  11.  Ordinarily  there  is  a  register  for  pledge  transactions.  A  regu- 
lating order  of  July  27, 1673,  allows  the  wife's  mortage  to  dispense  with  the 
pubhc  nam  as  wcJl  as  the  minor's  mortgage  and  the  judicial  mortgage. 
Cf,  details  in  BrUs,  pp.  939.  957  (Hainaut:  ''refundinf;  of  inheritance":  the 
debtor  disinherits  himself  ot  the  land  without  appointmg  the  creditor  as  his 
heir,  but  it  is  understood  that  the  land  can  be  sola  at  the  request  of  the  cred- 
itor who  has  not  been  ptud;  and,  if  this  is  done,  the  judge  confers  the  inher- 
itance upon  the  purchaser). 

*  The  Edict  was  not  ever3rwhere  put  in  force;  the  Decree  of  Sept.  19,  1790, 
declares  that  thenceforth  the  registration  of  the  contract  constituting  a  mort- 
gage will  take  the  place  of  public  nam. 

<  "Toulouse,"  109  (pubUc  deed):  "Sassari,"  in  1316,  I,  46  (id.);  "A.  C, 
Anjou  "  II,  414;  "Paris,"  164, 165;  Phtniol.  "Dr.  Civil,"  II,  792,  n.  3,  cites  an 
unpublished  act  of  the  "Cart,  de  Ste.-Melaine."  at  Rennes  in  1293;  we  find 
closdy  connected  in  it  the  admission  of  the  debtor,  the  sentence  pronounced 
by  the  notary,  who  is  a  delegate  of  the  judge,  and  the  bond  agreed  to  by  the 
debtor.  Cf.  "Tract,  univ.  jur.,"  VI.  Furthermore,  A.  Favre  and  d'Argentr6 
still  w^ttiwiAiii  that  this  rule  is  a  miatake  on  the  part  of  the  practitioners. 
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legal  execution  on  immovables;  the  execution  itself  took  place 
either  by  virtue  of  a  judgment  or  by  virtue  of  an  agreement  fu> 
nished  with  a  seal  of  tiie  public  authority;  the  bond,  which  was  the 
first  form  of  the  mortgage,  was  thus  derived  from  the  aflBxing  of 
the  seal,  which  gave  to  deeds  their  executory  force.  Neith^  the 
deed  under  a  private  seal  nor  the  ordinary  verbal  agreement  fx)uld 
give  a  mortgage.  If  there  was  some  hesitation  with  regaid  to 
this  doctrine,  it  was  because  of  the  influence  of  the  Roman  rules, 
according  to  which  the  mortgage  resulted  from  a  mere  contract; 
but  from  the  sixteenth  century  on,  the  Roman  theory  was  finally 
rejected  as  a  consequence  of  the  vogue  of  a  system  of  proofs 
wherein  the  notarial  deed  occupies  the  most  important  position.^ 
—  2d.  The  mjorigage  is  only  the  result  of  the  vnU  of  the  parlies;  it 
does  not  in  any  way  derive  its  executory  force  from  the  deeds  and 
the  affixing  of  the  seal;  if  the  notarial  deed  possesses  executory 
force  and  the  effect  of  a  mortgage  at  one  and  the  same  time,  it  is 
a  remarkable  coincidence,  and  nothing  more.'  For  a  long  time  no 
special  form  was  required  for  the  formation  of  a  mortgage;  thus  it 
could  be  created  by  a  deed  imder  private  seal '  or  a  verbal  agree- 
ment.^ But  from  the  sixteenth  century  on,  the  necesaty  of  a 
notarial  deed  was  introduced  as  a  consequence  of  the  modi- 
fications introduced  in  the  theory  of  proofs;  and  out  of  what 
was  only  a  question  of  proof,  the  courts  made  a  substantial  ele- 
ment and  a  necessity.    A  deed  under  private  seal  •  was  only  effee- 

'  1  VioUet,  p.  743,  no.  1  (texts);  Masuer,  18,  6;  Brodeau  on  Louet^  II,  15; 
"Cout.de  Paris,"  II,  201  (on  Art.  107);  UHommedu.  315:  "The  mortgage  does 
not  arise  from  the  agreement  of  the  parties,  but  trom  the  authority  of  the 
kmg'';  Bourdin  on  "Ord.''  of  1539,  Art.  65:  "obsigUU  r«gii  auctontatem"; 
Pathier,  no.  9:  FaZin,  on  "La  Rochelle,"  III,  318,  etc.;  Fleury,  "Inst.,"  H,  1}; 
Davotf  "Tr.  de  Dr.  Fr.j"  VII,  573;  Loysd,  504,  note;  BriU,  p.  927.  — Deeds 
drawn  up  in  the  administrative  form,  especially  leases  of  the  property  of  the 
State,  imply  a  mortgage  according  to  the  law  of  Oct.  28-Nov.  5, 1790, 2, 13 
and  14. 

'  This  is  the  opinion  held  by  Eameinf  loc.  eit.:  Guyoif  see  "EypotLi" 
Denisartf  ed.  1768,  see  "Hyp.,"  nos.  14  et  seq.;  Basnage,  p.  110. 

»  "A.  C,  Picardie,"  p.  90;  Boutaric,  1, 25, 106;  "A.  C.,  Bourges,"  27;  Beaif 
marunr,  35,  3;  G.  Durand,  "Specul.,"  II,  2,  298;  "Gr.  Cout.,"  p.  222;  A. 
Favre,  ^*De  Error  pragm.,"  6;  Imbcrty  "PratJ*  I,  69, 3;  Esmein.  p.  216;  VioH 
p.  742.  (In  the  States  General  of  1614  the  Third  Estate  asked  that  the  mor^ 
gage  should  only  be  created  by  means  of  a  notarial  deed:  "Reo.  de  Lalourod, 
XVI,  362);  Nic.  de  Pasaeribua,  "De  Script,  priv.,"  1712,  p.  99;  "Encycl.  m^th.," 
see  "Hyp.,"  V,  100. 

<  "Bret.  A.  C.,"  192;  "N.  C,"  176  et  8eq,;  ImbeH,  loc  cU, 

*  Danger  of  antedating  in  the  case  oi  deeds  under  private  seal.  It  u 
true  that  the  deed  under  private  seal  acquired  a  settled  date  by  means 
of  the  counter  register,  but  the  mortgage  nas  superseded  ^is  institution 
(established  in  1553,  done  away  with  m  1588,  and  re-established  in  1693)'- 
VioUet,  p.  738.     C/.  Dunundin,  on  "Paris,"  8,  1,  16.— The  counter  reg- 
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tive  if  it  were  acknowledged  in  court,  and  in  this  case  it  imported 
the  mortgage,  according  to  a  judicial  decision  which  the  Ordi- 
nance of  Vilfers-Cotterets,  1539,  91,  92,  sanctioned.  Proof  by- 
means  of  witnesses  was  not  admitted  where  sums  of  more  than 
one  hundred  livres  were  involved,  after  the  passing  of  the  Ordi- 
nance of  Moulins,  1566.  Under  these  circumstances  one  can 
miderstand  that  practice  caused  the  mortgage  to  be  formed 
exclusively  by  means  of  the  notarial  deed.^ 

As  to  these  two  views:  it  is  quite  certain  that  during  th^  late 
stages  of  our  old  law  the  power  of  execution  and  the  mortgage 
were  to  be  distinguished  from  each  other;  execution  was  ob- 
tained from  the  court,  the  mortgage  depended  upon  the  agree- 
ment. But  originally  the  mortgage  was,  if  one  may  say  so,  only 
a  transposition  of  compulsory  execution;  it  has  the  same  source; 
thus,  a  notarial  deed  which  had  been  drawn  up  abroad  could 
not  give  a  mortgage  upon  property  situated  in  France,  because 
executory  force  was  not  attached  thereto.'  Nevertheless  the  will 
of  the  parties  is  established  in  a  very  exact  way  by  virtue  of  a 
deed  of  this  nature;  the  same  observation  may  be  made  with  re- 
gard to  contracts  drawn  up  before  ecclesiastical  notaries.'  One 
is  tempted  to  offer  as  an  objection  to  this  that  judgments  must 
have  carried  with  them  a  mortgage-lien,  because  they  were  fur- 
nished with  executory  force,  but  that  this  judgment  Uen  did  not 
always  exist;  it  seems  to  date  only  from  the  Ordinance  of  Moulins.  \ 
This  argument  does  not  seem  decisive  to  us;  in  fact,  the  judgment 
imported  from  the  first  a  general  bond,  —  that  is  to  say,  the  power 
of  carrying  out  execution  against  the  debtor  even  upon  his  immov- 
ables. When  for  the  bond,  properly  so  called,  was  substituted  the 
mortgage  with  the  right  of  levy  and  of  preference,  they  he^tated 
to  derive  it  from  a  judgment;  it  was  necessary  in  order  that  it 
should  come  into  existence  that  the  creditor  should  have  been 
given  the  seisin  by  the  lord,  and  the  judgment  did  not  give  the 
seisin;  it  is  only  on  the  day  when  the  system  of  "  public  nam  "  ^ 

later   continued  to  exist  in  Normandy:  Perrin,  "Qrig.  des  Dr.  d'Actes," 

1901. 

^  The  bond  under  seigniorial  seal  implied  a  mortgage  throughout  the  king* 
dom  and  could  not  have  executory  force  outside  of  the  lord's  domain:  Laurikr€f 
on ''Paris,"  104  «<  009. 

s  Civil  Code,  21&.  Nor  did  judgments  rendered  bv  foreign  tribunals 
result  in  a  legal  mortgage.  As  to  their  executory  force,  qf,  '^Ord."  of  1629,  Art. 
121;  L'Hommetsu,  315:  OuuoLop.  cU.;  Lou/ei,  II,  15. 

'  Fleury,  "Inat.,"  II,  11;  lAfysd,  496.  It  was  the  same  with  judgments  of 
ecclesiastical  tribunals. 
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had  been  abandoned  by  the  Customary  conunon  law  that  the 
judgment  lien  was  arrived  at. 

§  439.  The  flame;  STery  Notarial  Deed  bnpliea  a  General  Mort^ 
gage.  —  The  co-relation  between  the  power  of  execution  and  the 
mortgage  naturally  led  to  this  result.  Moreover,  notaries  inserted 
in  their  deeds  the  clause  by  virtue  of  which  the  debtor  bound  all 
his  goods,  owned  in  the  present  or  to  be  owned  in  the  future.  This 
clause  became  the  rule,  and  from  the  sixteenth  century  on  it  was 
implied  in  every  notarial  deed.^ 

§  440.  The  flame:  Judcment  Uen  (Judicial  Vn>otbeo).  tmf 
Judgment  linpUet  a  General  Mortgage-Uen*  —  Formerly  the 
creditor  who  was  armed  with  a  judgment  was  similarly  situated 
to  the  man  who  had  obtained  a  general  bond.  But,  when  this 
bond  became  transformed  into  a  mortgage  with  rights  against 
third  persons  and  a  lien,  the  judgment  no  longer  produced  it,  as 
we  believe,  because  the  seigniorial  giving  of  seisin  was  laddng;' 
the  only  lien  which  the  creditor  was  recognized  as  having  by 
virtue  of  a  judicial  sentence  was  that  which  resulted  from  priority 
of  actions.'  Nevertheless,  there  was  something  repugnant  in  not 
giving  a  judgment  as  much  effect  as  a  notarial  deed.  They  b^an 
by  giving  a  mortgage-hen  to  a  deed  under  a  private  seal  which 
was  acknowledged,  or  even  proved,  in  court,  as  if  it  were  acknowl- 
edged before  a  notary.^  After  which  the  Ordinance  of  Moulins, 
1566,  Art.  53,  decided  that  the  lien  would  result  from  the  judg- 

*  Etmein,  p.  202;  LayBeau,  "D^erp.,"  Ill,  1,  6;  A.  Faon,  "Dc  Err. 
pragm.,"  1,  3.  —  Observe  a  confusion  of  the  personal  bond  and  the  mortgage 
that  is  due  to  the  archaic  conception  of  the  bond:  "T.  A.  C,  Bret./'  367,  lv«> 
BoiUariCf  I,  25:  as  soon  as  the  man  is  bound  the  mortgage  is  placed,  w* 
the  formula,  ''He  who  binds  himself  binds  what  is  his/' 

'  Also  tiie  legal  mortgage  was  introduced  with  difficulty  into  the  oountncs 
of  public  nams:  Louet,  II,  25;  Regulating  Order  of  July  29,  1023;  ''Bams, 
180;  ferriiw,  see  "Hyp."    Cf.  BriU.  loc.  cU. 

•  Beaumanoir,  34, 62;  "Gr.  Cout.,^'  p.  203;  "T.  A.  C,  Bret.,"  306;  lyArijemi 
on  "Bret.,  A.  C.^"  188.  There  was  a  disagreement  as  to  the  fact  upon  wiucD 
depended  the  priority  of  actions:  was  it  the  demand  of  payment  or  was  it^^ 
judgment  of  condemnation  or  the  execution  of  the  sentence  (distraint)?  ^ 
placing  of  property  under  the  protection  of  the  law  should  have  been  decisive 
("Gout.  Not.,^'  5;  qf.  BriU,  loc,  cU,);  but  during  the  interval  between  the  sen- 
tence fiuod  the  distraint  there  was  the  chance  that  the  debtor  might  dispose  ot 
his  property  in  fraud  of  the  rights  oi  the  creditor.  Furthermore,  the  V^f' 
ence  which  was  given  the  most  diUgent  one  had  scarcely  any  reason  for  eBSOpi 
in  equity.  After  the  "Ord."  of  1666,  Umaitirey  "Cri6es,'^  32,  stiU  maintaiQS 
that  preference  should  be  admitted:  Imberl,  "Prat.,"  ed.  1625,  p.  346.  —  "Siete 
Part.,"  5, 13, 13 :  the  "  pignus  judiciale "  is  only  effective  through  deliveryi  v^^ 
differing  from  the  "pignus"  made  by  agreement.  _. 

•    «  "A.  C.  Paris,"  78  (voluntary recognisance);  "Ord."  of  YiXknJCoW^ 
1539,  d2,  93  (recognizance  or  verification);  "N.  C,  Paris,"  107  (mortgage « 
the  day  of  denial);  ItnberL  p.  378.    Cf.,  however,  Favn,  "De  Ehr.  pnigD>'> 
I,  2;  Pothier,  no.  11;  Civil  (jode,  2123;  Ptaniol,  "Dr.  Qv.,"  II,  849. 
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ment  itself.  This  solution  was  justified  by  saying  that,  according 
to  the  terms  of  the  Roman  laws,  the  judgment  was  a  quasi- 
contract  between  the  pleaders;  reference  was  made  to  the  insti- 
tutions .  of  the  "  pignus  prsetorium "  and  the  "  pignus  ex  causa 
judicati  captum";  it  was  also  argued  that  this  would  insure  the 
carrying  out  of  judgments.^  In  one  sense  we  may  say  that  the 
judgment-lien  b  derived  from  the  mortgage-lien  which  was  con- 
nected with  notarial  deeds;  in  another  sense,  it  seems  that  it 
also  had  its  ori^n  in  the  lien  of  the  first  one  to  distrain,  which 
disappeared  with  relation  to  immovables,  being  absorbed  to  a 
certain  extent  by  the  judgment-hen.' 

§441.  Implied  liens  (Hirp<»tlieet).  —  The  old  law  borrowed 
from  the  Roman  legislation  the  prindpal  cases  of  implied  hypo- 
thecs; *  certain  of  them  which  were  given  the  right  of  preference 
have  become  our  liens  on  immovables.^    Although  general  and 

I  Judgment-lien  in  the  Italian  practice  in  criminal  matters  in  the  f our- 
teenUi  century.  It  was  the  same  in  France,  Edictof  1558, 17;  "T.A.C.,  Bret./' 
907;  Esmein,  p.  226.  Cf.  ImberL  p.  378  (consequently,  in  civil  matters  it  is 
nawnable  that  such  a  hen  shoula  also  come  into  existence  at  the  time  of 
the  contestorof  the  judgment;  this  note  written  before  the  "Ord."  of  1566proveB 
that  the  judgment-hen  did  not  ^ret  exist  in  civil  matters) .  Ferrih^f  see ''  Hyp." : 
formerly  the  judgment  only  implied  a  lien  from  the  time  of  the  execu- 
tion and  putting  in  possession;  after  the  Ord.  of  Moulins  it  comes  into  existence 
the  day  the  judgment  is  pronounced. 

*  Tiiere  is  a  great  deal  of  discussion  as  to  the  worth  of  the  jud^ent-lien 
in  the  existing  law  (cf.  the  Belgian  system,  Prussian  system,  etc.,  m  Planiol, 
''Dr.  CHvil/'  II,  848),  but  it  is  unanimously  recognised  that  the  framers  of  the 
C^vil  Code  were  lacking  in  lode  when  they  attached  a  mortgage  to  private 
deeds  acknowledged  at  law,  while  at  the  same  time  they  did  not  admit  the 
old  mortgage  arising  from  notarial  deeds. 

*  Some  are  general,  others  are  special  or  limited  to  certain  property.  The 
majority  of  them  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Roman  law.  Lien  of  the 
wife  over  the  possessions  of  her  husband,  of  the  minor  or  of  the  man  deprived 
of  civil  rights  over  those  of  the  guardian  or  the  custodian,  of  communities, 
etc.,  over  the  possessions  of  their  assignees  or  administrators  TCivil  Code, 
2121),  of  the  treasurer  over  the  possessions  of  his  debtors  (liable  for  taxes, 
contract  debtors  and  accountable  agents:  ''Cout.  Not.,''  131:  DesmareSf  191, 
etc.;  qf.  Law  of  Sept.  5.  1807,  privilege  of  the  treasury,  etc.),  of  the  vendor 
over  the  property  sola,  of  the  ooparcener,  of  the  architect  (liens,  Civil 
Code,  21(d),  and  of  a  legatee  (Civil  Oxle,  1017).  —  There  is  already  some 
question  of  them  in  the  texts  of  the  fourteenth  century:  "Montpellier,"  12: 
'^Cout.  Not.,"  20, 62;  Demarea,  94,  etc.;  "Gr.  Cout »"  2,  17.  —  In  the  case  of 
the  Sala  for  a  Tsrm  of  immovables,  Ferrih'e,  on  ''Paris,"  II,  1331,  remarks 
that  jurisprudence  changed  in  1628;  the  Romanists  maintained  that  by  giving 
credit  the  vendor  renounced  every  right  over  the  land  sold  unless  a  spedu 
agreement  were  made  to  the  oontrary:  this  agreement,  which  became  very 
common,  must  in  the  end  have  been  implied:  "(5out.  Not.,"  141, 159;  P<uquier, 
"  Inst.,"  p.  256.  In  1207,  in  the  South,  the  vendor's  *'  obligatio  "  on  lands  sold  to 
cover  the  unpaid  purchase  price:  PoBquieTf ''  Doc.  rel.  &  la  Seign.  de  Boussagues," 
p.  59  (1001). 

^  Aji  to  Lisas  in  general,  see  Perrih-e,  Quyot;  Pothier,  26;  Damatf  3,  1, 
5;  "Code  dv.  interm."  At  Rome  liens  assumed  a  competition  between 
contract  ereditois  (I^.,  42,  5,  32:  "privilegia  ...  ex  causa)."    Our  old 
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secret,  implied  liens  were  admitted  in  countries  of  public  nam, 
where  their  validity  was  not  subjected  to  any  formalities.^ 

§  442.  ConsequencaB  of  the  Mortirago.  —  These  are  ordinarily 
reduced  to  three:  the  right  to  realize  by  a  sale,  the  right  agiunst 
ikird  persons  taking  under  the  debtor,  and  the  right  of  lien  against 
other  creditors.  —  (A)  In  default  of  payment  the  mortgage  creditor 
does  not  acquire  the  ownership  of  the  land  mortgaged;  as  a  general 
rule,  he  does  not  even  sell  it  through  a  friendly  transaction;'  he 
finds  himself  under  the  neces^ty  of  having  a  land  dittraint  or  Jadi- 
dial  Bale  carried  out  just  as  though  he  were  a  creditor  by  simple 
contract.  Under  this  early  form  of  the  bond,  the  mortgage  only 
conferred  upon  him,  in  fact,  the  right  to  distrain,  and  the  prac- 
tices of  the  expropriation  of  the  pledge  or  the  friendly  sale  did  not 
offer  sufficient  securities  for  the  debtor.  Thenceforth  the  debtor*! 
Burrender  of  the  immovable  loses  its  usefulness;  the  third  party  in 
possession  may  surrender  in  order  to  escape  from  the  annoyance  of 
the  procedure  to  remove  encumbrances.'  —  (B)  When  the  creditor 
proceeds  against  a  third  party  in  possession,  the  latter  can  ordi- 
narily set  up  the  plea  of  seiBure  and  sale  against  the  creditor,  -^ 
that  is  to  say,  he  can  oblige  the  creditor  to  distrain  and  to  sell 
the  possessions  of  the  debtor.  But,  as  during  the  delays  neces- 
sary for  this  operation  the  mortgage  may  be  barred  by  prescrip- 
tion, he  is  allowed  to  sue  on  a  "declaration  of  mortgage," 
so  as  to  stop  the  running  of  the  prescription.     The  latter  takes 

authors,  when  they  borrowed  from  the  Roman  law  the  majority  of  its  reasotf 
for  preference,  qualified  them  as  liens  without  oonoeming  themselves  ^ 
to  the  basis  of  these  preferences:  ''A.  G^  Anjou,"  II,  514;  ''Touloiue, 
111;  ''Siete  Part.,"  5.  13.  (C/.  liens  of  the  English  law.)  They  distingioshed 
between:  (a)  special  liens  over  immovables,  true  privileged  mortgaxes; 
Pothier,  no.  33;  "Proc.  Civ.,"  no.  648;  (h)  special  liens  over  morables 
based  upon  the  idea  of  an  expressed  or  implied  pledge;  the  right  of  Detain* 
may  be  tikened  to  them  ("Ord."  of  1639,  97:  1666,  62;  1667,  27,  9),  althou* 
the  Roman  traces  of  the  defense  of  fraud  here  prevented  the  formation  of 
a  very  clearly  defined  theory  ("N.  R.  H.,"  1884,  361);  (c)  general  liens 
bearinff  at  one  and  the  same  time  upon  movables  and  inunovables  (costs, 
funeral  expenses^  salaries,  claims  of  tne  treasurer) ;  they  depended  upon  the 
nature  of  the  claim.    C/.  Planudj  "Dr.  civ.,"  II,  763  et  seq. 

»  Loysd,  498. 

*  The  early  relinquishment  released  the  debtor  lUst  as  giving  up  released 
the  copvholder.  Cf.  exceptional  cases  in  which  the  old  law  was  kept  up: 
Argouy  4.  3.  Clause  of  avoidance:  Siobbe,  II,  311.  English  mortgage:  lat 
The  creoitor  keeps  the  property  bound  by  means  of  an  action  of  foreclosure; 
2d.  The  tribunal  may,  if  it  prefers,  order  the  sale  of  the  property;  3d-  The 
creditor  may  be  authorised  by  a  clause  in  the  deed  to  sell  the  prop^y  haoa^ 
without  further  formality.  In  all  cases  the  intervention  of  tiie  law  is  reouired 
in  order  that  the  creditor  may  keep  Uie  property:  "Once  a  mortgage,  always 
a  mortgage." 

»  FerrSre,  see  "Hyp.";  BrUz,  p.  953.  Cf.  KMer,  "Handr.  ForacL,"  p.  22. 
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place  at  a  period  of  from  ten  to  twenty  years  for  the  benefit  of 
the  third  pMurty  in  possession.  —  (C)  Between  mortgage  creditors 
preference  is  regulated  according  to  the  date  of  the  mortgages: 
The  first  come  firH  (excepting  for  special  liens)  .^  The  transfer 
of  claims  or  payment  with  subrogation  can  give  a  third  party 
the  rights  of  the  original  creditor.^  It  may  also  happen  that  his 
own  mortgage  is  encumbered  with  other  mortgages,  and  this  fre- 
quently takes  place  with  a  system  of  general  mortgages  like  that 
of  the  old  law;  the  rank  then  becomes  complicated  with  gub- 
ranks,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  sum  for  which  the  creditor  has  been 
marshaled  is  distributed  between  hb  own  creditors  according  to 
the  date  of  their  mortgages.' 

§  443.  **  Clearance."  —  Most  lands  were  encumbered  with 
mortgages,  because  every  notarial  deed  implied  a  general  mort* 
gage  over  the  possessions  of  the  debtor,  and,  as  there  was  nothing 
which  told  of  its  existence,  the  most  careful  purchaser  ran  the  risk 
of  finding  himself  evicted  by  a  mortgage  creditor  who  was  unknown 
jeven .  to  the  vendor;  and  this  might  happen  after  a  long  period. 
Under  these  circumstances  dealings  in  immovables  became  al- 
most impossible.  The  evil  was  remedied  by  the  clearance,  or  power 
of  the  purchaser  of  a  piece  of  property  which  had  been  mortgaged 
to  free  it  from  the  mortgages  which  encumbered  it  by  paying  the 
purchase  price  to  the  creditors,  after  having  put  them  in  default 
by  giving  them  notice;  this  was  done  by  means  of  certain  formal- 
ities, and  foreclosed  them  if  they  did  not  present  their  claims  at 
this  specified  time.  They  were  reimbursed  in  spite  of  themselves, 
but  general  expediency  required  this  sacrifice  on  the  piart  of  pri- 
vate interests.  This  clearance  was  invented  by  the  practitioners. 
Having  found  that  the  compulsory  decree  cleared  off  the  mort- 
gages, they  contrived  a  feigned  proceeding  of  distraint  in  order 
to  obtain  this  same  result:  the  purchaser  had  an  understanding 
with  a  third  party,  who  presented  himself  as  a  creditor  and  dis- 
possessed him  from  the  land  which  he  had  purchased.  This  re- 
sulted in  the  voluntary  decree,  so  called  because  the  parties  both 

*  Roman  rule:  "Prior  tempore  potior  jure";  Loysd.  402,  686.  The  same  in 
EngliBh  law  ^excepting  ''souaure'^  or  consolidation  of  mortgages). 

'As  to  subrogation  except  in  the  case  of  the  married  woman's  mortgage, 
<f,  Beudant,  "R.  crit.,"  XXVlII,  30. 

'  The  sub*ranks  were  abolished  because  of  the  expenses  and  the  delays  to 
which  they  gave  rise  (Code  of  Civil  Procedure,  775),  but  if  a  mortgaging  of 
the  mortgage  is  no  longer  admitted  in  our  law,  practice  has  introduced  assign- 
ments or  subrogations  of  mortgages  which  have  pretty  nearlv  the  same  result 
with  this  slight  difference,  that  they  do  not  give  rise  to  the  proceedings  of 
BubHorders. 
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agreed  to  obtain  it.^  The  procedure  there  employed  did  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  compulsory  decree  (excepting  in  what  concerned 
the  judicial  lease,  which  obviously  did  not  apply) ;  it  produced  the 
same  effects.  But  it  was  only  at  the  pnce  of  aceessive  ddays  and 
great  expense  that  the  clearance  was  arrived  at  in  this  roundabout 
way.  Once  the  institution  had  been  accepted,  the  interminable 
prdiminaries  of  land  distraint  were  gotten  rid  of,  and  in  their 
place  was  substituted  the  more  simple  procedure  of  lett«n  of  rati- 
fleatioiL^  The  Edict  of  June,  1771,  which  regulated  this  pro- 
cedure, gave  the  purchaser  a  means  of  causing  the  expiration  of 
the  mortgages  by  obtaining  from  the  Chancery  letters  wfaidi  rati- 
fied the  purchase;  the  creditors  who  thought  that  the  price  wa3 
lower  than  the  value  of  the  property  were  given  an  opportunity 
to  offer  opposition  by  means  of  certain  formalities  and  to  outbid 
this  price;  if  this  were  not  done,  the  letters  were  delivered,  and  then 
their  mortgages  were  cleared  off.'  It  is  this  Edict  of  1771  whidi 
created  the  "conservators  of  mortgages,"  whose  duty  it  was  to 
hear  these  objections.^  • 

§  444.  Bevoluttonary  Law.  —  There  are  two  principal  defects  for 
which  the  system  of  mortgages  of  the  old  law  may  be  reproached: 
the  secret  character  of  the  mortgage,  and  the  great  number  of 
general  mortgages.  Colbert,  in  an  Edict  of  March,  1673,  which 
was  repealed  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  passed  (April,  1674)  at- 
tempted to  introduce  publicity,  —  that  is  to  say,  light,  into  the 
diaos  which  the  old  system  of  security  on  real  property  presented. 
The  noBility,  fearing  to  lose  its  prestige,  was  opposed  to  this  use- 
ful reform;  families  did  not,  any  more  than  the  State,  wish  to  have 
thdr  income  and  expenses  known.*    That  which  royalty  had  not 

1  "Qtd."  of  November,  1441  (I$(mbert,  IV,  86):  clearing  off  of  rents  oo 
houses  in  Paris. 

^  Orig;in  (see  Ferribre):  rents  on  the  Hotel  de  Ville  in  Paris  could  be  mort- 
gaged ;  he  who  bought  them  paid  them  off  first  of  all  by  means  of  a  forced  dscne 
and  by  virtue  of  an  Edict  of  March,  1673,  by  obtaining  letters  of  ratificatioa 
under  the  Great  Seal  (that  is  to  say,  from  the  Chancery,  and  not  from  the 
Parliament). 

*  As  to  the  procedure,  c/.  Civil  Code,  2103  et  seq.;  Law  of  the  11th  Bruffli 
year  VII. 

^  Bibl.  in  CamuB,  No.  1665;  Commentaries  or  Questions  upon  the  doici. 
Mamer,  "Obs.,"  1779;  Brohard,  1780;  Orenier,  1787;  R,,  1785;  Corail  de 
Ste.-Foy,  1785.  ^^  .. 

.  •  Previous  to  this,  qf.  Ord.  of  1424  of  Henry  VI  (iBambert,  VIII,  693,  Art  JW, 
Edicts  of  1553,  1581,  1606  (fiscal  measures).  Cf,  The  Edict  of  August,  If^ 
with  rwsard  to  Brittany:  Girard  de  Joly,  "Offices."  I,  212  (rewstration cicrto;. 
The  "  Chrd."  of  1673  created  in  the  principal  bailiwicks  a  repstry  office  whew 
creditors  should  make  themselves  known  by  bringing  forward  claintf;  P^ 
sons  setting  up  cl^ms  were  preferred  to  those  who  did  not  do  so.  • 
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had  the  coinage  to  do,  the  Revolution  found  itself  under  the 
necessity  of  carrying  out  as  a  consequence  of  the  disturbance  of 
business  caused  by  political  events.^  By  means  of  two  celebrated 
laws  it  attempted  to  establish  a  rational  system  of  mortgages. 
The  first,  and  the  most  original,  the  Law  of  the  9th  MMsldor, 
year  III,  allowed  the  owner  of  a  piece  of  land  to  take  a  mortgage 
on  himself,  for  ten  years  at  the  most,  and  up  to  the  amount  of 
three-quarters  of  the  merchantable  value  of  the  land;  the  deed 
drawn  up  by  the  conservator  of  mortgages  was  called  an  ao- 
knowledgment  of  mortgage;  this  could  be  transmitted  by  way  of 
endorsement  and  constituted  an  executory  title  for  the  benefit 
of  the  bearer.  This  law  remained  a  dead  letter.'  The  Law  of  the 
nth  Brumalro,  year VII,  did  away  with  this  institution,  the  prime 
feature  of  which  sprang  from  the  theory  of  rent-charge  and  the 
custom  of  ''assignats"  which  was  so  greatly  condemned.'  It  gave 
as  the  bases  of  security  on  real  property  the  two  principles  of  pub- 
licity and  specialty.  The  publicity  took  place,  not  by  the  copying 
of  the  deed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  transfer  of  ownership,  but  by 
the  entry  upon  a  public  register.  The  entry,  which  was  necessary 
for  eveiy  mortgage  without  any  exception,  had  to  be  spedfic  with 
relation  to  the  debt  and  specific  with  relation  to  the  immovable 
which  was  mortgaged,  —  that  is  to  say,  it  had  to  indicate  in  a 
precise  manner  the  amount  of  the  debt  and  it  had  to  specify  the 
immovable,  so  that  the  real  credit  of  the  owner  could  be  exactly  cal- 
culated. The  Civil  Code  made  the  mistake  of  not  strictly  uphold- 
ing the  logical  unity  of  this  system,  so  much  so  that  during  the 
entire  nineteenth  century  it  has  been  necessary  to  contemplate 
a  recasting  of  the  title  on  Liens  and  Mortgages;  this  was  only 
partially  realized  by  the  Law  of  March  23,  1855.  —  Abroad,  the 
very  best  result  has  come  from  the  Gennan  gystem  of  mortgages,^ 

1  As  to  the  cadastral  survey,  ef.  Declaration  of  Nov.  23,  1765:  B^^uef, 
''lUp.  de  Dr.  adm.''|  see  "Or.  Enoycl."  In  our  own  time  there  has  been 
some  thought  of  making  use  of  the  cadastral  survey,  not  only  for  the  laying 
of  taxes,  but  for  the  strengthening  of  ownership  (qf.  Flammerf  BeMon,  op.  cU,). 
The  Convention  had  contemplated  creating  a  Great  Book  of  territorial  owner- 


ship: Declaration  of  the  8th  Fluv.,  year  II  (not  carried  out). 
*  Prorogued  by  the  Laws  of  the  26th  Fnm.,  19th  Vent., 


19th  Prair.,  24th 


Therm.,  year  IV:  finally  suspended  by  the  Law  of  the  28th  Vend.,  year  V.  — 
"Codes  Tripier,  ed.  MonnieTf  under  Art.  2124  of  the  Civil  Code,  see  a  model 
for  an  acknowledgment  of  mortgage. 

*  One  read,  for  example,  on  an  assignment:  ''Assignment  for  50  tivres. 
Mortgage  on  the  national  domains."  —  As  to  rents  and  the  mortgage,  cf. 
Header,  II,  151;  Stobbe,  1 104. 

«  Sohm.  op.  cU.;  VioUk,  p.  747  (bibl.);  Hvbar,  §  157;  Beawn,  ''LIvres  fen- 
ders," 1801.  —  Cf,  pledge  letters  or  credit  on  land  in  France. 
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with  its  principle  of  l^ality;  its  conservator^  who  is  a  true 
judge^  and  who  passes  upon  the  declarations  which  are  made 
to  him;  its  land  r^;isters  (^'Grundbucher")  kept  by  parcels,  and 
not,  as  ours  are,  by  names  of  persons;  its  letters  or  admo^edg- 
ments  of  mortgages;  its  notes  on  real  property;  and  its  nego- 
tiable drafts  on  real  property,  which  are  like  commerdal  goods. 
It  had  its  origin  in  the  "neue  Satzung/'  and  in  the  theory  of 
rent-charges;  in  various  ways  it  recalls  the  Law  of  Messidor, 
year  III.* 

>  Law  of  May  5, 1872;  German  Qvil  Code,  1113. 
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§  445.  Pnf «r«nc6  for  Intaitate  SuoeesiloiL  —  Intestate  succes- 
sion was  the  only  one  known  to  the  old  Germanic  law,  and  if 
the  will  has  come  to  take  a  place  beside  it,  it  has  not  ceased 
throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  and  even  until  our  day,  to  have  a 
certain  superiority  over  the  will.  This  Germanic  trait  had  struck 
Tacitus  (''Germ.,''  20)  by  its  contrast  to  the  Roman  habits;  at 
Rome  no  honorable  citizen  dies  without  having  made  his  will.  In 
Germania  the  free  man  has  no  conception  of  this  act.  The  f ormu* 
lee  of  the  Middle  Ages,  ''The  appointment  of  an  heir  cannot  be 
done,''  and  "Deus  solus  heredes  facere  potest,"  attack  the  Roman 
principles  scarcely  less,  because  the  will  in  Rome  is  before  every- 
thing else  a  means  of  creating  heirs  for  oneself.  Whence  comes 
this  lack  of  wills  in  the  Gennanic  custom,  and  in  the  later  law  the 
disfavor  for  an  act  which  is  so  natural  in  our  eyes?  It  is  because  it 
was  incompatible  with  the  old  ideas  of  family  joint  ownership, 
and  of  the  preservation  of  possessions  in  the  famUy.  The  will 
substitutes  the  wish,  or  even  the  caprice,  of  the  individual  for  the 
traditional  usage,  and  the  shortsightedness  of  a  man  for  the  wis- 
dom of  generations.   By  choosing  his  successor  to  please  his  fancy 
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the  head  of  the  family  runs  the  risk  of  upsetting  the  f onnation  of 
this  group,  which  existed  before  him,  and  whose  stabiUty  in  the 
primitive  social  state  is  a  question  of  life  and  death  for  the  indi- 
viduals who  go  to  make  it  up.  Privileges,  such  as  the  preference 
of  males,  and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  the  right  of  primogeniture,  have 
their  "raison  d'etre"  in  the  superior  interest  of  the  group. 

§  446.  Various  Kinds  of  Suceesiion.  —  Succession  under  its 
primitive  form  is  limited  to  that  narrow  circle  of  persons  who 
constitute  a  household,  to  those  relatives  who  have  lived  with  the 
deceased  under  the  same  roof,  at  the  same  table,  and  who  can  be 
likened  to  the  Roman  "sui  heredes."  If  there  were  not  any  of 
these,  the  possessions  of  the  deceased  retiuned  originally  perhaps 
to  the  community  of  the  village  ("vicini");  following  this,  to  the 
relatives  who  did  not  live  in  a  state  of  community  with  the  de- 
ceased, to  the  lineage,  to  the  ^'Sippe";  in  this  case  they  devolved 
not  exactly  by  taking  into  account  the  nearness  of  the  relation- 
ship, but  by  way  of  consanguinity.  By  this  is  understood  groups 
of  relatives  who  have  a  common  ancestor.  Thus  the  deceased  and 
his  descendants  foim  a  first  degree  of  consanguinity;  the  father  of 
the  deceased,  and  all  those  who  descended  from  him  (consequentiy, 
the  brothers  of  the  deceased,  etc.),  a  second  degree;  the  grand- 
father and  his  posterity,  a  third  degree;  and  so  on  and  so  forth. 
To  relationship  through  the  males  (or  agnatic)  was  omtrasted  re- 
lationship through  the  women  (or  cognatic) ;  under  the  jqrstem 
which  excluded  women  from  inheriting,  the  mother  did  not  trans- 
mit anything  to  her  son,  and  the  maternal  rdatives  or  cognates 
could  not  set  up  any  claim  to  the  succession  of  tiie  latter.  From  the 
day  when  women  inherited  it  was  possible  to  distinguish  in  the 
patrimony  of  every  decedent  between  two  masses,  —  the  mass  of 
possessions  coming  from  the  father  or  from  the  patamal  line,  and 
the  mass  of  possessions  coming  from  the  mother  or  from  the  ma- 
ternal line.  The  majority  of  the  Customs  practised  what  is  called 
"  division ''  in  the  succes^on  of  the  deceased,  and  conferred  the  pater- 
nal possessions  on  his  paternal  relatives  and  the  maternal  possessions 
on  his  maternal  relatives,  ^'patema  pat^nb,  matema  mateniis." 
Some  of  them  went  even  further  and  proceeded  to  a  redivision  m 
each  one  of  the  successions  which  were  thus  established;  for  ex- 
ample, the  paternal  possessions  were  subdivided  amcmg  the  paternal 
relatives  and  the  maternal  relatives  of  the  father  of  the  deoc»sed. 

§447.  Plurality  of  Buoeasiloiis.  —  The  old  law,  as  we  have 
seen,  sought  for  the  origin  of  possessions  in  order  to  regulate  their 
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devolution  by  way  of  inheritance;  it  also  depended  upon  their 
character  in  such  a  way  that  each  category  of  possessions  gave 
rise  to  a  distinct  succession;  at  the  death  of  a  person  his  patri- 
mony was  disintegrated,  and  each  fragment  followed  its  own  law: 
fiefs,  copyholds,  servile  tenures,  allodial  tenures,  movables  and 
immovables,  personal  belongings  and  acquests,  homestead  (''lar" 
in  the  Pyrenees  or  "Hantgemal"  in  Germany),  clothing  and  orna- 
ments of  the  women  (^'rhedo"  in  the  barbarian  laws,  ^'Gerade" 
in  the  German  law),  arms  and  military  equipment  ("Heergewate," 
German).  M  these  possessions  had  their  particular  destination 
and  were  subject  to  rules  which  conformed  with  it.  The  unity  of 
the  patrimony  and  the  perpetuity  of  the  person  of  the  deceased 
by  the  heir,  —  these  fundamental  principles  of  the  Roman  system 
of  succession  were  with  great  difficulty  introduced  into  our  old 
legislation;  and,  moreover,  they  were  never  entirely  admitted; 
the  possessions  of  noble  families  had  always  their  own  special  sjrs- 
tem,  even  in  the  countries  of  written  law;  and  in  the  countries  of 
Customs,  besides  this,  the  succession  of  personal  belongings  is  con- 
trasted with  that  of  acquests  and  movables.  Loysel  could  still  say 
while  alluding  to  the  Roman  distinction  between  the  '^pagani"  and 
the  "milites,"  "The  French,  like  warriors,  have  received  various 
patrimonies  and  various  sorts  of  heirs  from  the  same  person:'' 

§  448.  Countries  of  Written  Law.  —  Apart  from  the  exception 
which  we  have  mentioned  with  relation  to  the  possessions  of  the 
nobility,  conununity  of  succession  is  the  rule  in  countries  of  writ- 
ten law,  and  possessions  devolve  upon  the  relatives  in  conformity 
with  the  probable  intention  of  the  deceased.  It  is  the  nearest 
relative  who  receives  them  on  principle,  because  it  is  he  for  whom 
the  deceased  had  the  most  lively  affection.  Privileges  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  family  were  effaced  because  of  this  new  consideration. 
The  very  simple  system  which  was  organized  by  Justinian  in  the 
celebrated  ''Novella,"  118,  is  applied.  In  countries  of  Customs 
the  tendency  to  follow  the  principle  of  presumed  affection 
makes  itself  felt  only  in  the  case  of  succession  to  movables  and 
acquests.  As  far  as  the  other  possessions  are  concerned,  which 
are  often  the  most  important  of  all,  the  guiding  principle  is  the 
keeping  of  property  in  the  family.  The  Revolutionary  legislation 
unified  the  system  of  successions  by  establishing  the  equality  of  all 
possessions  and  the  equality  of  persons;  distinct  masses  were  no 
longer  separated  according  to  their  nature  and  their  origin;  they 
were  all  made  alike,  and  privileges  such  as  the  right  of  primo- 
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geniture  or  the  right  of  the  male  line  were  aboliahed.  Howevefi 
one  can  say  that  the  system  of  succession  mider  the  Revolution 
was  frankly  individualistic;  the  traditional  right  of  the  family  is 
shown  in  the  classification  of  heirs  and  in  the  tremendous  rest^i^ 
tions  upon  the  right  of  making  gratuitous  conveyances. 

§  449.  BMervation  and  Legal  Share.  —  The  right  of  the  idar 
tives  over  the  family  possessions  is  not  only  shown  by  the  power  to 
collect  them  by  means  of  intestate  succession,  that  is  to  say,  after 
the  death  of  their  actual  owner;  it  is  also  shown  during  the  lifetime 
of  the  latter.  Thus,  certain  barbarian  laws  recognized  the  parti- 
tion of  the  community  inheritance  between  the  father  and  the 
children  during  their  lif  etime,  —  a  partition  a  curious  example  d 
which  is  furnished  by  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son.  Another 
application  of  this  is  found  in  the  giving  up  of  possessions  of  which 
the  German  "Evelganc"  seems  to  be  a  very  old  form,  and  which 
the  Civil  Code  has  disguised  under  the  name  of  "  partitioa  among 
ascendants."  The  family  communities,  or  "Ganerbschaften/' 
the  carrying  on  of  the  conjugal  community  between  the  surviving 
spouse  and  the  children  bom  of  the  marriage,  the  rights  d  the 
children  over  the  dower  of  their  mother,  and  entails  in  trust,  also 
bear  witness  in  various  ways  to  the  power  of  the  old  idea  with 
relation  to  the  formation  of  the  family.  But  it  is  especially  in  the 
institution  of  the  repurchase  by  a  person  of  the  same  lineage  and 
the  hereditary  reservation,  which  are  so  widespread,  that  the  rights 
of  the  relatives  come  to  light.  By  these  means  the  possessions  of 
the  family  become  almost  incapable  of  being  disposed  of  to  the 
advantage  of  the  family.  The  Roman  legal  share,  which  took  its 
place  alongside  of  the  reservation  in  countries  of  Customs,  and 
which  alone  obtained  in  countries  of  written  law,  has  an  entirely 
different  object;  it  is  estabUshed  "  by  reason  of  compassion/'  it  ^ 
a  kind  of  provision  for  support  left  to  the  very  near  relatives. 

§  450.  OratuitouB  Conveyanoei.  —  In  the  old  Grermanic  la^ 
adoption  was  undoubtedly  the  only  means  at  the  disposal  of 
individuals  for  transmitting  their  patrimony  at  their  decease  to 
people  other  than  their  relatives;  nevertheless,  it  was  possible  only 
for  a  person  who  had  no  posterity  to  do  this.  From  this  arose 
the  appointment  of  an  heir  in  the  Salic  Law,  which  was  already  no 
longer  an  adoption,  but  which  produced  analogous  results.  It 
seems  as  though  it  had  been  supplanted  by  ''donationes  post 
obitum,"  which  were  very  frequent  after  the  seventh  centuiy) 
especially  in  favor  of  the  Church.    To  these  institutions  are  re- 
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lated  the  covenants  on  a  future  succession  of  the  feudal  and  cus- 
tomary periods.  They  operate  espedally  in  contracts  of  marriage, 
where  they  have  served  until  our  day  to  facilitate  family  arrange- 
ments. Everywhere  else  the  will  has  replaced  them.  It  came  into 
practice  under  cover  of  and  in  order  to  assist  religious  ideas.  The 
archaic  ''share  of  the  dead"  of  pagan  times,  consisting  of  horses 
and  arms,  which  were  closed  up  in  his  tomb,  or  were  cre- 
mated with  him,  has  its  counterpart  in  the  disposals  "pro  remedio 
animse "  of  the  Christian  period.  These  pious  legacies  or  charges 
of  a  religious  character  constituted  at  first  the  entire  will.  As 
it  was  to  be  feared  that  the  natural  heirs  would  not  show  a  very 
great  zeal  in  carrying  out  the  last  wishes  of  the  dead,  because  these 
wishes  would  result  in  depriving  the  heirs  of  the  property  on  which 
they  had  counted,  the  execution  of  these  wishes  was  confided  to 
third  parties  who  were  disinterested,  "erogatores,"  "eleemosy- 
narii,"  and,  finally,  to  testamentary  executors,  in  whom  are  ordi- 
narily seen  the  successors  of  the  intermediaries  who  were  charged 
with  a  similar  rdle  in  the  appointing  of  an  heir.  The  Roman  will 
marks  the  last  stage  of  evolution;  it  includes  disposals  of  every 
kind,  and  charges  ''pro  remedio  animse"  have  lost  a  good  deal  of 
their  importance.  One  can  say  that  this  act,  which  was  formerly 
entirely  religious,  tends  to  become  secularized.  But,  although  the 
use  of  the  will  was  widespread,  the  legatee  could  not  be  compared 
with  the  heir  at  law,  —  at  least,  in  countries  of  Customary  law: 
the  former  was  only  a  legatee,  a  successor  to  the  property,  whereas 
the  latter  perpetuated  the  person  of  the  deceased.  These  formu- 
lae are  significant  in  spite  of  their  exaggeration.  They  help  us  in 
understanding  the  small  degree  of  favor  which  the  right  of  disposal 
by  will  met  with  in  the  Revolutionary  legislation,  and  certiun  super- 
annuated provisions  of  the  Civil  Code  have  no  other  derivation. 
This  did  not  prevent  the  theorists  of  natural  law,  such  as  Grotius, 
following  the  example  of  the  Romans,  from  looking  upon  an  in- 
testate succession  as  the  will  of  a  person  who  had  not  made  one. 
On  this  point,  as  on  a  multitude  of  others,  they  took  the  opposite 
view  from  the  historic  truth.^ 

^  VariAtioDS  and  ccmtrovenies  abound  in  the  history  of  the  law  of  succession; 
the  work  of  criticism  is  not  yet  sufficiently  far  advanced  for  one  to  be  able  to 
trace  its  design  from  the  origin  up  to  our  time  in  exact  and  certain  character- 
istics. We  are  not  attemptinjs  to  conceal  from  ourselves  either  the  imper- 
fections or  the  gaps  in  the  outline  which  we  here  give.  One  will  only  too  otten 
fifwi  in  it  the  reflection  of  the  uncertainties  that  are  presented  by  the  oriKin 
of  the  family  and  that  of  ownership;  for  the  system  of  succession  has  especially 
depended  upon  the  formation  of  the  family  and  the  organisation  of  ownership. 
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Topic  2.    Intestate  Succession.    Vabious  Kinds  of  Heibs 


451.  The  House  and  the  Lineage. 

452.  (I)  The  House. 

453.  (A)  Privilege  of  the  Male  Line. 
S  454.  (B)  The  lUght  of  Primogeni- 
ture. 

S  455.  Lack  of  Representation. 

S  456.  (II)   Lineage  (Ascendants  and 

Collaterals). 
§457.  Succession    to    Penonal    Be- 
longings. 
1458.  Ascendants. 
450.  Collaterals. 


{460.  The  Same.  — (A)   Nearest  in 

Degree. 
S  461.  The  Same.  —  (B)  Privilege  of 

the  Double  Tie. 
S  462.  The  Same.  —  (C)  RepreseDtft- 

tion. 

1463.  The  Same.—  (D)  Devolution. 
464.  The   Surviving   Spouse.— (A) 
Countries  of  Wntten  Law. 
S  465.  The  Same.  —  (B)  Countries  of 
Customs. 

1466.  Irregular  Sucoessionsl 
467.  The  Revolutionary  Law. 


§  451.  The  House  and  the  Lineage.^  —  The  French  law  in  its 
last  stages  distinguishes  between  three  kinds  of  heirs:  descendants, 
ascendants,  and  collaterals.  If  these  are  all  lacking,  then  the  in- 
heritance passes  to  the  surviving  spouse  and  to  the  Treasury.  But 
this  classification  of  heirs-at-law  is  borrowed  from  the  Roman  law; 
it  does  not  conform  with  the  old  Customary  law  and  with  the  law 
of  the  barbarian  period.  As  to  this  archaic  legislation,  in  which 
the  idea  of  presumed  affection  plays  no  part',  one  can  say  that 
the  right  of  inheriting  belongs:  1st.  Primarily,  to  those  who  form 
a  part  of  the  same  family  community,  that  is  to  say,  as  a  general 
rule,  only  to  the  descendants  of  the  deceased  (heirs  of  the  body) 
upon  the  condition  that  they  live  with  him.*   2d.  Secondarily,  to 

^  Cf.  Beaumanoir,  "Aaaaes"  etc.:  (a)  descent  in  the  direct  line;  (b)  esche^ 
in  the  collateral  line:  "Const.  Ch&t.,"  p.  43;  Du  Cange,  see  "Escaeta";  P»- 
lock  and  MaiOand,  I,  332. 

*  To  the  family  community  belong  above  all  others  sons  and  daught^ 
and  generally  descendants  of  the  head  of  the  house;  but  it  mav  also  include 
his  mother,  nis  wife,  his  sisters,  sometimes  even  the  sisters  of  his  father  or 
iboBe  of  his  mother;  the  presence  of  brothers  or  uncles  in  it  is  rare,  for  oKwt 
of  the  time  they  leave  the  paternal  house  in  order  to  establish  tnemselva 
elsewhere.  The  group  of  women  occupies  a  peculiar  positicm.  As  to  nuK 
descendants,  they  may  be  qualified  as  **siiihttiades*'  in  the  Roman  seofle;  in 
fact,  they  derive  their  right  of  succeeding  less  from  their  ^ality  of  relatives 
than  from  that  of  being  members  of  the  community.  This  is  so  true  that  they 
no  longer  inherit  if  they  have  been  emancipated  or  eiroelled  from  the  house, 
''foris  familiati";  that  certain  leaslations  call  the  brotners  of  1^  deceased  to 
the  inheritance  to  the  exclusion  of  his  sons,  —  no  doubt  because  these  brother 
belonged,  at  least  in  the  old  times,  to  the  same  household  and  occapted  because 
of  then*  age  a  higher  position  (Ottomans,  Irish  "tanistiy";  post,  "Represot- 
tation");  again,  this  ui  so  true  that  in  certain  legal  systems,  —  for  exaiopIe» 
amone  the^Burgundians,"  1,  24,  51  (ef.  India,  Hungary:  "N.  R.  H.,"  IU,445; 
parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son),  the  sons  have  a  right  to  demand  partition  of  tiM 
family  patrimony  during  the  lifetime  of  thdr  father:  Sehroedtr,  pp.  324, 320* 
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liis  lineage^  that  is  to  say,  to  his  ascendants  and  collaterals,^  to 
those  who  form  a  part  of  the  same  league  organized  for  mutual 
defense,  but  who  do  not  live  in  the  same  house.^  Such  is  the  ordi- 
nary system  of  succession  according  to  the  Germanic  and  Custom- 
ary law.'  But  its  application  was  often  impeded  by  the  feudal 
theories.  Thus,  the  succession  to  fiefs  was  not  freely  admitted 
from  the  very  beginning;  it  was  only  with  diflSculty  that  descend- 
ants (other  than  sons)  or  collaterals  were  allowed  to  partake  of 
it;  ^  the  wishes  of  the  lord  imposed  special  rules  upon  it.  In  case 
(tf  lands  in  servile  tenure,  mortmain  was  for  a  long  time  a  great 
obstacle  to  the  right  of  the  family.  This  right  was  not  finally 
exercised  with  its  full  freedom  excepting  over  villein  tenures; 
moreover,  some  exceptions  must  be  made  to  this.^ 

§  452.  (I)  TheHouse. — The  (lawful)  Doseandants^of  thedeceased 
inherited  in  preference  to  all  other  relatives.  The  family  of  which 
he  was  the  head  was  perpetuated  by  them,  sometimes  by  forming 
a  more  extended  community  with  more  members,  sometimes  by 
being  divided  up  into  colonies  surrounding  the  homestead,  whidti 
was  ordinarily  given  to  the  eldest  son.^  Equality  between  de- 
scendants of  all  ages  and  of  both  sexes, — such  could  be  the  formula 

^  It  is  not  without  difficulty  that  the  lineage  has  oome  to  be  preferred  to 
the  "vidni"  or  to  the  treasurer:  Edict  of  Chilperic,  "Fris.,"  10,  2;  Schroeder^ 
p.  324;  FUker,  II,  375:  Geffcken,  p.  270. 

*  Cf.  the  part  placed  bv  the  family  in  private  vengeance,  or  the  pajrment  of 
the  "  Wei^ld  "  and  its  rights  in  niatters  of  succession :  HeuaUtf  II,  522;  BrunneT^ 
''Sippe  u.  Werg.  Add/';  Gierke,  ^'Genoesenschaftsr^"  I  and  II. 

*  Right  of  succession  of  the  barbarian  period:  ''Sal./'  50  and  "Cap.  extr.," 
~"     ■  "      "     ^        "  " •  ''Fris.."  10;  "&x.,"  41 

.  "TQ.    "TJr>*k     tf    ICQ      1Q-[ 

31  (Lombard  Law) :  "Tract,  de  Ord.  Success,  ab  int.  sec.  Jus.  Langobard." 
"M.  G.  H.,  L.  L.,"  IV,  605). 

*  The  Constitution  of  Conrad  II,  1037,  for  Italy,  which  was  the  point  of 
departure  for  the  theories  of  succession  of  the  "L.  Feudorum/'  secured  the 
fia  to  the  posterity  of  the  vassal:  Heudetj  II,  613. 

■  Details  in  the  Commentaries  on  the  "libri  Feudorum."  Numerous 
treatises  on  feudal  law,  ef,  Camua  and  Dupin.  "Tract,  jur.  univ.,"  X:  Stnwe, 
Rosenthal,  OoeUsman,  L&nig,  etc.;  Pfieer,  "Lehensfou^e,''  1818;  MichadU, 
"De  Ord.  sucoed.,"  1818;  Homeyer,  "Sachsensp.,"  II,  2,  444;  Heuder,  II, 
^10;  Siclbhe,  (315;  PertSie,  §  131;  BrUnneek,  "Z.  Gesch.  d.  Grundeig.  i.  Preus- 
sen,"  1805;  "Z.  S.  S.,  G.  A.,''  1808,  210;  PoUoek  and  MaiOand,  I,  228;  Qlaamm, 
VII,  463. 

*  See  Chapter  I,  Topic  XI,  1 160  ante.   See  especially  Lombard  and  Wisi- 

Sathic  laws;  Pertile,  4,  65  (Italy);  Dahn,  "Westg.  St.,'^'  131;  Stobbe,  {  206; 
diroedeff  302.  Snooetilon  to  estates  of  intestate  baitardi,  <^.  Beaumanoiff  18; 
"Glossaires"  and  "R^ertoires" ;  Loyed,  see  Table.  Treatises  upon  the 
Domain,  etc.:  Vicidei,  844  (the  mother's  succession:  "Gout.  loc.  d'Arras," 
1744,  p.  106,  etc.);  Bnte,  687;  Kovalemkyj  p.  210;  ChaiaemaHin,  p.  413 
("ebenbtirtig");  TMvenin,  "Textes,"  no.  35a;  "Siete  Part.,"  Table,  see 
"Spuriufl." 

^  Cf.  the  "stock^amUy"  of  Lavedan:  "N.  R.  H./'  1000,  601. 
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of  modem  law,  which  was  in  hannony  with  the  foundation  of  the 
modem  system  of  inheritance  and  with  the  idea  of  the  presumed 
affection  of  the  deceased.  The  old  law  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  sys- 
tem of  inequalities  and  privileges,  which  are  not  arbitrary,  as  is 
sometimes  said,  but  which  are  necessary  because  of  the  superior 
interest  of  the  family.  The  principal  ones  are,  (A)  privilege  of  the 
male  line,  (B)  right  of  primogeniture,  and  (C)  exclusion  of  the 
grandsons  (all  of  which  were  done  away  with  by  the  Revolution). 
§  453.  (A)  Privilege  of  the  Male  Line.  —  In  an  age  of  violence 
like  the  barbarian  period,  the  physical  weakness  of  women  had  the 
consequence  of  making  them  incapable  of  inheriting;  to  inherit 
was  a  privilege  (if  one  can  call  a  privilege  the  right  to  pay  with 
one's  blood),  for  those  who  fought  and  who  alone  were  fit,  with 
the  lance  or  the  sword,  to  protect  the  property  of  the  family.^  If 
women,  when  they  married,  passed  into  another  family,  they 
could  not  take  with  them  any  portion  of  the  paternal  patrimony, 
and,  as  the  ties  which  united  them  to  their  natural  family  were 
broken,  their  descendants  found  that  they  had  no  more  rights 
than  these  women.  —  Such  must  have  been  the  old  Germanic  law, 
at  least  under  the  ^stem  of  the  patriarchal  family.'  Tacitus 
does  not  mention  the  succession  of  women.  Certain  barbarian 
laws,  like  the  one  called  that  of  the  Chamavian  Franks,  42,  and 
the  Law  of  the  Thuringians,  6,  refused  to  ^ve  the  daughters  any 
right  over  the  land  as  well  as  over  the  domestic  animals  and  the 
slaves  which  should  naturally  have  belonged  to  them;  their  broth- 
ers excluded  them,  —  even,  according  to  this  latter  law,  the  family 
relatives  to  the  fifth  degree.  After  this  degree  was  passed  the  in- 
heritance fell  into  the  female  line.'  Women  were  left,  as  though 
by  a  kindness,  their  clothing  and  their  ornaments,  which  could  not 
be  of  any  use  to  the  men  ("  rhedo,"  "  gerade  ")  .*    If  there  were  no 


(1891 ) ;  Paturetf  'MCond.  de  la  Femme  dans  Tanc.  Egypte " ;  DaresUt  pp.  ^  ^h 
112,  227,  258,  273,  314.  It  waji  Mahomet  who  introduced  the  sucoession  « 
women  among  the  Arabs.  About  150  years  ago,  despite  the  "Koran,  ^ 
delegates  of  tne  Kabyle  Confederations  pronounced  in  a  final  naann^  *r 
exclusion  of  women  from  successions:  JMi-Duoal,  **Tbkae,"  p.  160  (iot*)i 
Lehr,  "Dr.  Gvil  Russe,"  I,  393. 

•  "L.  Thuring.,"  6;  Header,  II,  604. 

*  There  are  certain  possessions  which  women  receive  in  prefereaoe  f^^ 
because  these  possessions  can  only  be  used  by  them,  and  the  convene  ^7\1 
From  this  there  arise  special  kinds  of  succession^  about  which,  bowever,  tbero 
is  hardly  any  question  excepting  in  Saxony:  Chaieemartin,  392.  —  (A)  **WfP' 
wate**  C'vestis  bellica")-  The  armor  is  kept  for  the  nearest  male  agnftte. 
"L.  Thur.,"  31;  "Sachscnsp.,"  1,  27,  2;  22,  4.    This  was  extended  to  other 
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male  descendants,  then  how  should  the  daughters  be  treated? 
Two  solutions  were  possible:  make  them  serve  to  re-establish  the 
male  line,  as  in  the  Athenian  custom  of  leaving  girls  as  heirs  in 
default  of  male  issue/  or  the  "Erbtochter"  of  the  German  law;^ 
or  else  leave  them  out  of  the  succession  entirely.  Perhaps  it  was 
this  last  course  which  was  resorted  to  originally,  espedally  in  the 
case  of  land,  so  as  to  leave  the  field  free  for  the  ri^t  of  the  "  vicini,'' 
or  that  of  the  people  of  the  same  lineage.  But,  littie  by  little,  the 
lij^t  of  the  daughters  was  strengthened  against  the  others  as  a 
consequence  of  the  Roman  and  Christian  influence,  and,  again,  as 
a  consequence  of  the  disintegration  of  the  agnatic  family;  and,  as 
a  consequence  of  this,  the  maternal  relatives  took  part  in  the  suc- 
cession alongside  of  the  paternal  relatives.  It  is  at  this  stage  of 
evolution  that  the  Salic  Law  seems  to  have  arrived  in  its  Titie  59, 
which  is  so  much  discussed,  and  where  the  question  of  succession 
^'de  alodis"'  b  involved.  This  Titie,  which  is  an  addition  to  the 
tariff  of  compositions  given  in  the  early  Custom,  had  as  its  exdu- 

objects,  —  for  example,  tools,  books:  "Preoss.  Landr.,''  2,  1,  523;  Grimm, 
682.  —  (B)  '*  Qerade  **  (clothing  and  ornaments  used  by  women) .  The  daughter, 
and,  if  she  be  dead,  the  nearest  female  relative,  are  the  only  ones  who  hkve  a 
right  to  them:  "L.  Thur.,"  32,  38  ("rhedo");  "Burg.,"  61  (14,  6):  "mala 
hereda,"  meaning  "  nuptialia  omamenta."  According  to  Gaupp,  the ''  matema 
hereditas''  of  the  **  L.  Franc.  Cham.,"  42,  was  nothing  more  than  the  "Gerade" : 
HeusUrAl,  577 ;  Froideoeaux, "  La  Loi  dite  des  Fr.  Cham.,"  p.  136 :  "Sachsensp.," 
I,  27.  Extension:  ibid.f  I,  6,  3:  III,  38,  6.  —  If  there  are  no  retatives  who  are 
qualified  to  take  them,  both  of  these  kinds  of  possessions  come  to  the  judge: 
''Sachsensp.,"  1, 28;  Heualerf  II,  617;  Stol)be,  V,  130;  Picker,  1018.  —  In  ancient 
India  the  daughters  inherit  nothing  but  the  ornaments  auod  clothing  of  their 
mother. 

1  Beauehet,  "Dr.  priy6  Athdn.,"  1. 308.  Dareste,  p.  26:  among  the  Hebrews, 
giris  who  are  heiresses  are  married  by  their  nearest  male  relatives,  in  order  to 
prevent  their  family  from  becoming  extinguished:  ''Ruth"  iv,  "Numbers" 


•  Schroeder.  777. 

*  Taeiiu8j  "Germ.,"  20:  "sororum  filiis  idem  apud  avunculum  qui  apud 
patiem  honor.  Quidam  sanctiorem  arctioremque  hunc  nexum  sanginnis 
arixitrantur  et  in  accipiendis  obeidibus  magis  exigunt  .  .  .  Heredes  tamen  suo- 
ccBoorosQue  sui  cinque  liberi,  fratres,  patruei,  avunculi."  "  Sui "  does  not  mean 
his  own  neirs.  "Liberi"  and  "fratres"  include  neither  the  daughters  nor  the 
Bisters.  As  to  the  paternal  and  maternal  uncles,  they  seem  to  be  placed  in  the 
same  line:  Brurmer,  I,  80;  ilmtra.  "Erbenfolge,"  210:  Schroeder,  71.  Order 
in  the  "L.  8al.^"'59:  mother,  brothers  and  sisters,  mother's  sister,  the  nearest 
maternal  relative  ("L.  Emend.":  father  and  mother,  brothers  and  sisters, 
father's  sister,  mother's  sister,  the  nearest  relatives  of  the  paternal  line). 
Cf,  "Sal.,"  44  (right  to  the  "reipus"^:  eldest  son  of  the  sister,  ddest  son  of 
the  niece,  son  of  the  maternal  cousm,  uncle  who  is  the  mother's  brother. 
"Sal.,"  58  ("de  chrenecruda"):  father  and  brothers,  the  nearest  three  in  the 
maternal  line  and  the  nearest  three  in  the  paternal  line:  CMfcken,  p.  223  (bibl.); 
HeueUr,  II,  524;  Dargun,  "Mutterrecht,"  pp.  60.  153;  Opet,  op.  dt,;  Amira^ 

fc25;  Brttnner,  "Z.  S.  S.,  G.  A.,"  Ill,  41;  see  also,  A.  M  Veockio,  "Lo  lio 
atemo,"  1801;  Pollock  and  MaiUand,  II,  238;  Glaeeon,  HI,  163. 
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sive  object  the  fixing  of  the  rights  of  mheritanoe  of  the  maternal 
relatives.  They  are  classed  in  the  following  order:  Ist^  the  mother; 
2d,  the  brother  or  sbter  bom  of  the  same  mother;  3d,  the  sister 
of  the  mother;  4th,  the  nearest  maternal  relatives  after  the  former.^ 
It  is  quite  natural  to  assume  that  this  classification  was  borrowed 
from  that  of  the  paternal  relatives,  so  that  the  two  groups  of  hdrs 
called  upon  to  divide  the  succession  would  be  symmetrical.  Noth- 
ing is  said  about  the  paternal  relatives  because  their  rij^ts  were  not 
contested;  but  the  scribes  to  whom  we  owe  manuscripts  ^ch 
give  a  more  recent  text  of  the  Salic  Law  thought  it  would  be  agood 
thing  to  show  the  paternal  and  the  maternal  relatives  together 
(cf.  "lex  emendata").  They  limited  themselves  to  reserving  land 
for  the  paternal  line  ("virilis  sexus'O  and  in  the  latter  to  the 
brothers  of  the  dead  (brother  of  the  whole  blood  or  brother  of  the 
same  blood):  "de  terra  viro  in  muliere  hereditas  non  pertinebit" 
THtle  59  says  nothing  on  the  subject  of  the  daughters  of  the  de- 
ceased; it  assumes  that  the  latter  has  left  no  posterity  C'si  filios 
non  dimiserit ") ;  everything  would  lead  one  to  beheve  that  they 
were  excluded  by  their  brothers,  not  only  from  the  land,  but  even 
from  the  entire  succession,  with  the  exception  of  the  "omamenta 
muliebria"  (cf.  "L.  Fr.  Cham.");  if  tiiere  were  no  sons  the  daugh- 
ters undoubtedly  took  the  other  possessions,  but  not  the  land  {cf* 
"L.  Rib.  Thur.").  The  exclusion  of  women,  which  was  at  first 
absolute,  was  soon  restricted  to  that  which  was  later  on  called  the 

^  The  inferior  status  of  women,  which  was  commonly  admitted  until  quj^ 
recent  times,  has  just  been  brought  up  for  discussion  again,  —  especially  tg 
the  partisans  of  the  m&triarchate.  Tney  base  their  arguments  on  Title  w 
of  the  Salic  Law  (Dargun,  Heusler,  Opet,  Ficker).  But  it  is  difficult  for  io^ 
to  explain  wh  v  the  maternal  uncle  has  gradually  ceased  to  be  mentioned,  aad 
why  the  brother  of  the  deceased  succeeds  with  his  sister;  it  is  also  sipguw 
that  we  do  not  find  the  matriarchate  in  the  order  of  successicMi  which  ib  toM 
of  by  Tacitus.  Among  the  Lombards  and  the  Visigoths  it  is  wdl  established 
that  the  right  of  women  progressed  by  becoming  better  developed.  In  toe 
Visigothic  law  especially  the  equalitv  of  the  sexes  is  of  recent  date  (vnicb 
weakens  M.  Glasson's  recent  remark  that  the  oldest  baribarian  la^^f^ 
women  better  than  the  more  modem  ones):  Code  of  Euric,  320;  "Wis., 
4,  2,  1,  0;  Zeumer,  ''N.  Arch./'  26.  Preference  of  males  in  the  Anglo-S(^ 
law  and  in  the  ''|»velkind"  of  Kent:  PoOock  and  MmOand,  II,  258.  The 
inteipretation  of  Title  60  of  the  Salic  Law  which  we  borrow  from  Bruni^f 
"Z.  8.  S./'  1900,  "Q.  A./'  1,  is  ingenious,  but  rather  on  the  order  dlmess^!^ 
and  is  open  to  a  serious  objection:  why  grant  a  privil«|e  to  the  father's  tuBVt 
and  to  the  mother's  sister?  "Rib.,'^  56.  Perhaps  because  they  ^^J^ 
left  the  house,  whereas  the  brothers  have  gone  away  from  it.  Cf.  the  l/m^*^ 
law.  But  this  should  have  been  specified.  Let  us  observe  that  the  OssUiro^ 
law  sometimes  grants  the  daughters  privileges  in  the  succession  or  in  the  to^ 
riage  portion  of  their  mother:  Perlibf  IV,  {  126  (succession  of  women)'  ^h 
''L.  Fr.  Cham.,"  42;  Froideveauz,  p.  135  (various  interpretations);  L»^  ^ 
Burchard  of  Worms,  o.  10  (in  1024). 
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personal  belongings  of  the  succession  as  contrasted  with  the  ac- 
quests of  immovables.^  Also,  while  the  older  text  of  the  Salic  Law 
only  contained  the  word  "terra"  by  itself ,  we  read  in  the  later 
texts  **  terra  lallca,"  an  expression  the  original  meaning  of  which  is 
very  doubtful,'  but  which  certainly  in  the  seventh  and  eight  cen- 
turies is  synonymous  with  ''terra  atiatlea"  (land  of  the  ancestors, 
"  avi  ")»  ^  ^  said  in  the  law  of  the  Ripuarians,  56, 4,  in  a  provision 
which  corresponds  to  that  of  the  Salic  Law,  and  which  may  be  con- 
ffldered  as  the  o£Scial  interpretation  of  the  latter,  —  at  least  as 
applying  to  the  period  of  its  redaction.  Finally,  the  Edict  of 
Chilperic,  in  596,  decided  that  daughters  should  inherit  the  land 
if  there  were  no  sons,  sisters  if  there  were  no  brothers,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  exclude  the  ''vicini,"  and  also  undoubtedly  the  more 
distant  coUaterab.' 

^  Acoording  to  Heutier,  H,  578,  the  privilege  of  the  male  line  was  extended 
in  Saxony  and  was  applied  even  to  acquests  and  cattle,  and  to  agricultural 
implements  as  being  accessories  to  the  land.  In  the  South  of  Gennanv,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  principle  of  the  equality  of  the  sexes  was  admittea,  ex- 
ceptinx  in  the  case  of  the  ^'Ansedd,"  "Hantgemal."  Thus  among  the  Ala- 
nians  C'Schwabensp./'  128,  148a);  in  time  the  privilege  of  males  over  the 
dv^elling  house  became  a  rifl^t  of  primogeniture  or  a  hous3iold  right  (**  Berne/' 
1614,  2,  12,  6).  On  the  '"Handgemalgut,"  ^,  Heuder,  I.  232.  ^andgemal" 
means  "Hand  Ziehen"  (manual  sign,  ''chirographum"),  and  ''Stammgut," 
Schroeder,  432. 

s  Outlme  and  bibL  in  GeWckeUf  p.  226:  Du  Cange^  see  ''Fusus."  Various 
oinnions:  Ist.  "Terra  salica,^ust  as  one  says  "lex  sahca,"  has  the  siOne  mean- 
ing aa  "terra"  in  general.  The  Eklict  of  (Jhilperic  says  "terra,"  soul  nothing 
more :  Dareste,  p.  41 1 ;  "Boisin,"  p.  6.  — 2d.  Salic  land  means  "  terra  aviatica.^ 
—  3d.  House  and  enclosure,  something  like  the  manor  and  the  homestfi»d  of 
feudal  times,  —  that  island  of  individual  ownership  pointed  out  by  Tacitus 
in  his  description  of  a  system  of  collective  ownership.  "Sala"  means  house: 
*' Alam.,"  81, 1;  "Sal.,"  16, 2  ("salina");  "DipL,"  if,  284, 333.  Eccard  in  his 
**  Comm.  s.  L.  Sal.,"  cites  a  Florentine  commentary  according  to  which  the 
Salic  Law  or  "selilant"  was  that  "qu»  ad  salam  sivedomumcurtispertinet": 
GuSrard.  "Polypt.  d'Irminon,"  p.  483.  In  the  ninth  century,  in  the  region 
of  the  Khine,  the  seigniorial  manse  as  contrasted  with  the  tributary  manses 
is  eaUed  Salic  land.  C/.  VioM,  p.  824  (bibl.);  Qlasson,  III,  149;  Stobbe,  V, 
88;  Heutler,  II,  576  (qf.  "  Hantgemal ").  —  The  problem  has  become  a  compli- 
cated one  for  recent  authors  because  tney  have  connected  it  with  the  obscure 
question  of  the  formation  of  the  ownership  of  land  following  the  invasions. 
Cf.  on  this  subject:  MeUzeUf  "Siedelung  u.  Agrarwesen  d.  West,  und  Ostger* 
nuuien,"  1805.  Sohm  compares  the  "terra  saJica"  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  folk- 
land:  on  the  other  hand,  for  Schroeder,  p.  212,  this  is  the  land  wmch  is  acquired 
by  virtue  of  a  "preeoeptum  regis,"  whether  the  king  made  a  gift  of  part  of  the 
crown's  domain  or  whether  he  gave  permission  for  the  occupation  of  unoccu- 
pied lands;  this  would  also  be  the  nobleman's  property,  "ethel,"  "odal," 
which  was  granted  to  the  Germanic  princes  in  the  same  way  as  the  conferring 
of  an  office,  and  which  soon  became  hereditary;  these  Salic  lands  are  contrasted 
with  the  '^Hufe"  ("Hof")  or  "sors"  ("los '*  "hl6t"),  with  the  portions  of 
land  coming  from  the  community  of  the  village  and  reverting  back  to  this 
community.  Cf,  Heualer,  II,  525,  575.  On  the  Norwegian  "odal"  (personal 
belonMK)  qf.  ''Z.  S.  8.,"  1901,  "G.  A.,"  109. 

*  £f  t&ere  were  no  sisters,  did  the  right  of  the  "vidni"  still  continue  to 
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But  the  principle  of  the  inequality  of  the  sexes  was  not- abol- 
ished in  the  Prankish  law.^  The  father  was  only  authorized  to  do 
away  with  this  principle  by  oalling  back  to  the  raeeatiion  the 
daughters;  it  depended  upon  him  whether  they  should  compete 
with  the  sons.  A  celebrated  formula  of  Marculfe,  II,  12,  shows 
that  the  inspiration  in  this  was  taken  from  the  Christian  and 
Roman  ideas;  the  father  gives  the  same  rights  to  his  sons  and  his 
daughters  as  regards  his  inheritance,  contrary  to  that  which  he 
calls  the  ''impious  old  custom":'  ''Sicut  mihi  a  Deo  sequaliter 
donati  estis,  ita  et  a  me  sitis  aequaliter  diligendi  et  de  res  meas 
SBqualiter  gratuletis  tam  de  alode  patemo  quam  de  comparatum 
vel  mandpia."' 

In  the  next  stage,  the  feudal  ayitem  ^  was  opposed  to  the  suc- 
cession of  women  because  they  were  incapable  of  rendering  the 
military  and  coiut  services  connected  with  the  possession  of  a  fief.* 
But  the  principle  of  the  inheritability  of  fiefs  led  to  the  trans- 
mission of  these  possessions  in  the  same  way  as  others.  Women 
could  aspire  to  them  on  condition  of  rendering  the  feudal  services 
by  means  of  a  representative,  and,  as  their  most  natural  repre- 
sentatives were  their  husbands,  from  this  there  developed  a  right 
for  the  lord  to  impose  a  marriage  upon  his  female  vassal  until  she 
attained  sixty  years.  However,  on  this  point  the  feudal  deeds 
and  ther  Customs  were  divided:  sometimes  they  admitted  the 
succession  of  women  (or  of  cognates)  (feminine  fiefs),  sometime 
it  was  rejected  (maaculine  fleft)  in  order  to  allow  only  the  males 
(or  the  agnates)  to  inherit.    As  a  general  thing,  women  only  took 

exist?  The  Edict  18  silent.  The  end  of  its  §  3  seems  to  contemplate  acqutfts 
to  which  the  ''vicini"  could  lay  no  claim:  ^.  title  45,  "L.  Sal./'  "de  migr.  ; 
Geffcken,  p.  270  (bibl.);  Gierke,  op.  cU.; MeiUen,  I,  588;  Chaiaemartin,il2. 

^  The  sons  who  took  the  succession  were  charged  with  the  nourishiog  ^ 
support  of  their  sisters,  if  they  did  not  many;  if  they  did  marry,  the  boob  bfta 
to  furnish  them  with  we  customary  marriage  portion.  . 

*  The  ''Saohsenspiegel"  was  condemned  by  the  papacy  because  of  "0 
exclusion  of  daufditers.  Cf.  as  to  the  Roman  Uw:  "Petnis,"  I,  6;  ''Ass.  ae 
J6r.,"  I,  275,  edTy. 

»  Pastier,  "Inst.,"  p.  612.  ^    ., 

«  "L.  Feud.,"  1,  1,  3,  8:  "fiUa  non  succedit  in  feudonisi  investitui*  f "^^jl 
ut  filii  et  fills  succedant."  Thus  there  resulted  a  particular  system  for  ^ 
fief  until  a  common  law  came  to  be  established.  Cf.  French  entails,  eflp^^ 
fee  tails  in  England :  "  Summa  Norm.,"  25;  LitUeUm,  13.  In  the  latter  oounUT 
in  1100  there  was  absolutely  no  doubt  thatwomen  could  succeed  to  fiefs  ^^ 

In  France,  cf.  Beou»w«^! 
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if  there  were  no  males  of  the  same  degree.^  "  If  there  were  a  son 
only  a  day  old  and  there  were  forty  daughters/'  toys  Philip  of 
Navarre,  69,  ^'they  would  have  no  right,  for  a  daughter  cannot  be 
the  lawful  heir  before  a  son/'  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of 
possessions  of  people  who  were  not  nobles  the  principle  which 
prevailed  in  the  Customary  law  was  that  of  equality  between  men 
and  women.' 

In  many  places,  however,  the  privilege  of  the  males  subsisted 
in  the  form  of  ezduding  from  the  inheritanee  daughters  endowed 
in  marriair*-'  The  mere  departure  from  the  family  was  originally 
sufficient  to  make  them  lose  every  right  of  inheritance,  whether  they 
were  endowed  or  not;  when  it  no  longer  had  this  effect,  they  were 
looked  upon  as  being  sufficiently  provided  for  when  they  received 
the  marriage  portion.  Sometimes  the  exclusion  took  place  as 
matter  of  law,  sometimes  it  resulted  from  a  clause  of  renunoiation 
of  aucoesaion  inserted  in  the  marriage  contract.^  Sometimes  the 
Custom  compelled  them  to  be  contented  with  a  chaplet  of  roses  ^ 
as  their  entire  marriage  portion;  sometimes  the  marriage  portion 
had  to  be  a  proper  one  (''marriage  in  conformity"  in  Normandy). 
Finally,  the  marriage  portion  is  designated  under  the  name  of 
the  legal  share,  in  localities  where  the  loss  of  the  rights  of  inherit- 
ance is  made  subordinate  to  the  receiving  of  the  entire  legal  share.^ 

>  Loysdf  634  el  seq.  Foreclosure  of  descendants  (whether  males  or  not) 
by  the  women:  Beaumanoir,  14,  28;  "Gout.  Not./'  71;  Loyad,  325;  Blackstone, 
11,14. 

*  "Summa  Norm./'  24;  Beawnanair.  14,  11.  Contra,  Alsatian  '^oolonges." 
In  certain  places  there  was  a  right  oi  preference  for  males  among  nobles, 
affecting  common  tenures  as  well  as  fiefs:  GUuaan,  VII,  407. 

'  It  was  a  Roman  custom  to  bequeath  the  marriage  portion  to  the  daughter 
while  dismheriting  her:  pig..  34,  1, 10,  2;  33,  6, 21;  Esmein,  "N.  R.  H. '^8, 4. 
Exclusion  of  dauuiters  who  nad  had  a  marriage  portion  in  the  Lombara  laws: 
"Roth.,"  181;  "liut.,"  IIIj  102  (cf.  daughters  "in  capiUo,"  with  their  hair 
hanging  down,  —  a  distinctive  sign  of  the  unmarried  woman,  and  daughters 
'^in  casa,"  who  had  not  left  the  house) ;  PertUe,  IV.  51;  in  the  Italian  statutes, 
with  the  effect  of  keeping  the  property  in  the  family.   See  La  Mantia,  ''Storia 

~  "  ~  VioUet, 

Mar- 

fardif,  p.'OO.  C/.  De  Ribbe]  op.  cU.,  p.  1003'.  — As  to  the  Customs  of  the  )>Iorth! 
^.  ''Touraine,"  284.  Po9t,  ''Inconsistency  of  the  Quality  of  Heir  and  Donee." 
—  "N.  R.  H.,"  1877,  22;  ChaisemarHn,  390;  De  Af auWe,  "Procte  politiquea 
sous  Louis  XII,"  1885  (unpublished  documents):  rights  of  Anne  of  France. 

*  Loyad,  341;  Paaqmer,  ''Inst.,"  p.  509.  These  renunciations  should  have 
been  cancelled  according  to  the  Roman  law,  because  they  affected  future 
successions:  but  qf.  as  to  this,  Sexte,  1, 18,  2;  Gui  Pape,  "Quest.,"  227;  Meynial, 
"N.  R.  H./*  1901. 

*  Ragiteau,  see  "Chapel,"  "Serpol"  (trousseau);  Laboulaue,  407. 

*  Loyad,  639:  "The  king  must  provide  marriages  for  his  sisters  and  daugh- 
ters."   "Honeste  dotare"  say  the  Italian  statutes.    C/.  a  fitting  marriage  in 
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The  idea  of  the  physical  weakness  of  women  had  long  ceased 
to  be  sufficient  to  account  for  their  incapacity  of  inheriting 
(legal  or  by  agreement);  public  order,  which  was  better  as- 
sured owing  to  the  more  active  part  played  by  the  State,  pro 
tected  women  from  violence.  Other  motives  accounted  for  the 
inferiority  of  their  condition.  The  expressed  or  imj^ied  clauses 
in  the  contract  of  infeudation  were  often  the  foundation  of  thb 
inferiority;  and,  finally,  the  desire  to  prevent  the  parceling  of  the 
family  inheritance  acted  very  strongly  in  this  direction.^  Daugh- 
ters and  younger  sons  were  sacrificed  to  the  elder,  not  in  the  pe^ 
sonal  interest  of  the  latter,  but  in  the  interest  of  the  family.  It  b 
true  that  the  right  of  primogeniture  could  have  been  granted  to 
daughters;  if  it  was  refused  them  in  order  to  be  reserved  for  the 
men,  it  was  because  when  they  married  they  ceased  to  represent 
the  family  and  took  a  new  name;  it  was  also  because  under  vaii- 
ous  circumstances  it  is  difficult,  or  even  impossible,  for  a  woman 
to  carry  on  the  r61e  of  the  head  of  the  family.^ 

§  454.  (B)  The  Bight  of  Primogeniture,  frequently  found  in  the 
old  legislations,  where  it  is  connected  with  religious  ideas  and  the 
worship  of  ancestors,  with  which  the  "child  of  duty"  is  especially 
charged,  and  which  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible  where  Esau  gives  it 
up  to  Jacob,  "Genesis,"  xxv,  is  barely  noticed  in  Tacitus,  "Germ.," 
with  relation  to  only  one  of  the  tribes  of  Germania,  the  Tencteres, 
and  does  not  figure  at  all  in  the  barbarian  lawa  (any  more  than  it 
figured  in  the  Roman  laws).'  One  would  have  expected  to  see  it 
there;  with  equal  partition  the  house  is  not  stable  and  is  divided  up 
in  each  generation.  But  perhaps  this  is  only  in  appearance  because 
the  sons  of  the  deceased  often  live  in  joint  possession.  Family  com- 
munities make  up  for  the  absence  of  primogeniture;  ^  they  are 

Normandy:  "T.  A.  C,  Norm.,"  80;  "Summa  "  24, 14:  Le  Poittmn,  "N.R.H.," 
1889;  PertOe.  IV.  60.  In  Corsica,  in  1571,  I,  43:  arbitration  with  throe  near 
relatives.  Etsewnere  it  is  the  legal  share  that  must  be  paid  them.  As  to  widows 
5f.  herein  "Second  Marriages'^;  PeiiUe,  IVj  62;  poer<,  "Marriage  Cootract'j 
in  countries  of  customs,  "  No  one  has  a  marriage  portion  who  does  not  wish  it, 
whereas  in  countries  of  written  law  there  exists  an  obligation  to  fumuh  a 
marriage  portion. 

^  Thjs  motive,  which  is  found  at  an  early  period  in  the  documents,  has 
long  maintained  the  inferiority  of  women  in  the  matter  of  suocesaion,  eveo 
in  countries  where  the  effects  of  the  Roman  law  have  been  felt  the  most, " 
for  example,  in  Italy.  In  Sweden,  where  Birger  Jarl  called  women  to  the  suc- 
cession in  1262,  to  the  extent  of  one-third  of  the  inheritance,  the  equality  « 
the  sexes  was  only  proclaimed  in  1845. 

*  Loysd,  Table,  see  "Femmes'';  Beaumanoir,  "Joet.,"  id,  . 

»  Cf.  "Sal.."  43:  "Cap.  extr.,"  7;  "Div.  imperii,"  817.  Succession  to  the 
throne  of  Lothaire  m  954:  Loysd,  328.  — C/.  "Alam.,"  91;  "Bai.,"  1, 1;  15,9- 

*  "Roth.,"  167;  "liut.,"  70;  Capitulary  of  818,  6,  11;  of  826,  6  a.  2» 
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preparing  for  it;  in  fact,  the  brothers  have  the  eldest  among  them 
as  their  natural  head;  they  live  ''sub  seniore  fratre."  ^ 

With  the  feudal  system  the  right  of  primogeniture  finally  ap- 
pears.* 1st.  Originally,  it  is  established  in  the  interest  of  the 
lord.  The  fief  is  indivisible  because  the  rendering  of  feudal  serv- 
ices, and  especially  the  miUtaiy  services,  would  have  been  affected 
had  there  been  a  partition.'  The  fief  is  granted  to  the  eldest  be- 
cause he  has  that  natural  superiority  over  his  brothers  which  is 
given  him  by  age  and  experience,  because  he  has  been  associated 

330).  As  to  the  ''Gemeinderschaften,"  "Ganerbschaften/'  "Genossenschaf- 
ten/'  (/.  postf  ''LesaJ  Posons":  HeusUr,  I.  51;  BrunneTf  1, 70;  Schroeder,  326; 
FrmmhM,  11:  Uvber,  ''GemeindeFBch.  d.  Schweits/'  1897  C'Unten."  by 
Qierke)\  Pollock  and  MaiOand,  II,  260;  MaiOand^  "Domesday  Book/'  145. 
Example  of  Thanes  holding  the  land  in  common  with  one  of  them  as  "senior" 
(although  there  is  do  right  of  primogeniture).  These  tenures  recall  the  par- 
tiUon  of  the  Norman  and  Angevin  law.  Contra,  see  OuilhiermoZf  pp.  204, 
205,  who  wishes  to  connect  "parage"  with  "patrem";  which  would  be  very 
difficult,  as  we  see  it,  because  "  patrem"  has  given  us  the  word  "p^re"  (father), 
while  "iMkrfttre"  is  a  scientific  word.  In  the  same  way  the  Provencal  "par- 
atge"  cannot  be  derived  from  "paire,"  but  comes  from  "par,"  meaning  eoual. 
"N  holds  from  a  lord  'en  parage,' "  seems  to  us  to  mean  that  N  holds  ms  land 
from  such  and  such  a  lord  upon  condition  that  there  shall  be  equalitjfT  of  lineage 
among  his  sons.  Communities  are  even  found  in  the  South  (Houssillon,  Guy- 
enne^Provence).  Cf.A.dsBran^ p. 40;  "Z.S. S.,"  1901,  "G. A.,"  373;  F«r- 
ddotjp.TS. 

^  Feudal  primogeniture,  just  as  ebewhere,  the  commoner's  right  of  younger 
sons,  would  thus  seem  to  nave  verv  important  precedents  in  the  famuy  com- 
munity ("  Hausgenossenschaft."  "  Were,''  or  group  of  relatives  living  together). 
Cf.  postj  "Anerbenreoht,"  indivisibility  of  commoners'  tenures  (see  note  4, 
"  Anerbenrecht,"  page  637 );  DuUzig,  68, 108, 117;  Brentano,  "Zukunft,"  1895, 
444;  Fick,  "Bauerir&bfolge."  1895;  Brandt,  p.  64;  vost,  "Countries  of  Writ- 
ten Law":  Sumner  Maine^  "Inst,  primit.,"  p.  123  (gavelkind),  154;  Dareste, 
"N.  Et.,"  286,  297,  304. 

*  The  right  of  primogeniture,  so  to  speak,  preceded  the  heritability  of 
fiefs,  for  the  grantor  at  the  death  of  the  vassal  frequently  renewed  the  prant 
for  the  benefit  of  the  elder  son  of  the  latter.  Once  fiefs  became  hereditary, 
a  poiod  of  uncertainty  and  hesitation  was  reached,  which  was  escaped  from 
more  or  less  quickly  according  to  locality.  The  Breton  Assize  of  1185  is  one 
of  the  first  legislative  acts  upon  this  matter,  and  it  must  have  been  preceded 
bv  an  Anglo-Norman  law  of  Heniy  II,  which  has  not  come  down  to  us.  but 
which  must  have  prohibited  the  pfurtition  of  baronies  and  fiefs  of  the  hauberk, 
at  least  among  males:  "L.  Henrici,"  I,  70,  21;  OlanmUe,  7;  BracUm,  fo.  64; 
"T.  A.  C,  Norm»"  8,  83;  "Summa,"  23  el  «eg.,  99;  "Cout.  de  1583,"  335; 
Planiol,  "N.  R.  H.,"  1887,  145;  Pollock  and  MaiOand,  II,  258;  Ouilhiermot^ 
p.  214.  If  there  were  several  fiefs  the  eldest  son  only  took  one  of  them,  jpfafe 
mdivisibility  of  fiefs  was  stiJl  more  necessaiy  for  the  Normans,  establiatled  in 
a  hostile  country,  or  for  the  Crusaders  in  Palestine:  Ph,  de  Nov.,  69.  71;  /. 
d^Ihdin,  68,  148,  156,  182.  To  tenure  by  descent  and  the  fl^tem  of  homage 
to  the  eldest  (applied  in  the  Duchv  of  Normandy:  cf,  Quuhiermoz,  p.  202) 

'i'  aomain  of  the  South:  Dognon,  "Inst,  du 


should  be  likened  the  joint  lords' 

Languedoc."  p.  16,  the  Catalonian  system:  "Usat.  Barchin.,"  31,  the  German 
system  derived  from  the  Law  of  Coxu«d  the  Salic,  1037:  "Sachsensp.,"  Lehr, 
29,  2,  and  the  "L.  Feud.,"  1, 2;  4, 1.  Cf.  Olasaon,  VII,  430:  "N.  R.  H.,"  1885; 
HeusUr,  II,  614  ("Gesammtbelehnung");  Lof/ed,  611,  638;  Sduroeder,  401, 

409. 
•  Ab  to  the  dlamembering  of  the  fief,  (^.  OuUkiermog,  p.  196. 
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with  his  father  —  at  least,  in  fact  —  in  the  canying  out  of  feudal 
duties  longer  than  his  brothers,  because  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the 
lord  to  maintain  this  situation,  and  because  at  the  same  time 
transmission  by  inheritance  takes  place  to  his  advantage  moie 
readily.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  succession  to  rural  tenures, 
reasons  of  a  different  kind  often  caused  the  youngest  son  to  be 
preferred  (minority,  youth,  belonging  to  the  household).^  2d.  The 
indivisibility  of  large  fiefs  and  of  important  manors  had  a  political 
reason;  they  were  small  States  whose  parceling  would  have 
caused  many  difficulties;  the  administration  of  justice  and  sov- 
ereignty cannot  be  divided.  3d.  In  the  last  stages  of  the  law, 
neither  the  interest  of  the  lord  nor  political  interest  are  brought 
into  play,  because  the  feudal  military  service  has  come  to  an  end 
and  centralization  has  taken  away  all  independence  from  the 
manors;  ^  the  right  of  primogeniture  still  persists  in  the  interoit  of 
the  family.  And,  since  at  the  period  when  it  was  established  the 
old  constitution  of  the  family  was  weakened  in  many  places,  it 
scarcely  had  that  absolute  and  severe  character  which  one  is  only 
too  liable  to  attribute  to  it.  Each  of  the  foundations  which  it  had 
had  was  found  to  be  imdermined  with  such  rapidity  as  not  to  have 
been  capable  of  producing  its  full  effects  for  any  length  of  time. 

1  mtimogeiiitim.  —  Ist.  In  a  system  of  ooUective  ownership  the  elder  sou 

have  a  share  and  a  separate  hearth  j  only  the  youngest  son  lives  and  works  vnth 

his  father;  he  is  near  him  at  the  tmie  of  his  death  and  becomes  the  guazdun 

of  the  hearth,  —  a  very  important  r61e  in  the  Animist  Rdigion  (gallovB 

^  puppets  made  out  of  mandrake  roots  gathered  under  a  gibbet  and  given  as  a 

^  sort  of  domestic  god  to  the  younger  son,  reservation  of  the  heurth  itself 

I  to  the  youngest  son  of  all  in  the  gavelkind  of  Kent,  legend  of  ''Hop  o'  my 

\  Thumb'')*  —  2d.  The  youngest  of  the  sons  keeps  the  paternal  house  because 

he  has  not  been  able  to  create  a  separate  establishment  for  himself;  he  bass 
greater  need  for  it,  and  it  is  a  just  compensation  for  his  work,  — 3d.  The 
ddest  son  is  often  a  rival  of  his  father,  who  has  become  old;  it  is  not  the  same 
with  the  Benjamin,  upon  whom  the  father  lavishes  his  affection.  —  Brittany 
("quevaize,"  meaning  right  of  the  youngest  child):  B.  de  Richebourg,  4412; 
Furic,  ''Usem.  de  Comouaille,"  1644,  p.  61.  Entdand:  Hod  the  Good,  u 
.  Ven.,''  1, 16;  borough  English,  Year  Book,  1,  Edw.lll,  f.  12  (in  1327).  Artow, 
"^.  Picardy,  Hainaut.  Brabant,  Friesland,  Westphalia,  Alsace,  Switserland,  etc.  In 
tfficient  India  ana  in  the  Caucasus  it  co-exists  with  the  right  of  primogenitor^ 
and,  a^till  stranger  thing,  it  does  not  exclude  a  privilege  for  the  benefit  of  w 
brotherd^coming  between  them;  it  is  true  that  Gautama  does  not  take  Uub 
last  very  scdously:  "  Let  the  middle  brother,"  says  he,  "receive  besides  aware 
equal  to  that  of  the  others  some  old  beast  of  burden  with  only  one  eye  and  witn  a 
horn  or  a  tail  missing":  Emairf,  "France  judic."  1882-83, 1,  p.  313  (accordj^ 
to  Elton):  Pollock  and  MaiOand,  II,  277;  Kovaieweky,  p.  224;  GWwwn,  p.  475; 
Heiuler,  II.  579;  Hvber,  IV,  650;  Stobbe,  §  283.  321;  5(5rt>«fer.  pJ  736;  Vwflf*. 
p.  724,  n.  1;  842;  Bonoalot,  '*Dr.  de  juv.,"  1901:  Post,  L  223: 11,488:  Dorjite, 
273;  "N.  Et.,"  271;  Miehdet,  59;  BriU,  669;  Glaaaon,  VU,  498;I/>m«2V,  l^^* 
Chaisemartinj  p.  446;  see  Bagueau.  .    . 

s  In  the  eighteenth  century  it  Is  still  said  that  the  baronies  are  isdivisiow* 
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The  eldest,  instead  of  taking  the  entire  fief,  is  charged  with  the  en- 
dowment of  the  younger  children  and  the  giving  of  a  marriage  por- 
tion to  the  daughters/  and  no  longer  has  anything  but  a  reference 
legacy  and  a  share  for  his  profit:  the  principal  manor  and  the 
homestead  as  a  reference  legacy,  and  two-thirds  or  one-half  of  the 
fief  by  way  of  share  to  his  profit*  The  dividing  up  of  the  fief 
could  only  be  avoided  with  the  assistance  of  entails  in  trust. 
From  the  thirteenth  century  the  right  of  primogenitiu^  is  found  to 
be  very  much  restricted:  there  is  no  right  of  primogeniture  among 
the  daughters  '  or  the  next  in  the  collateral  line,  nor  is  there  any 
with  respect  to  plebeian  possessions.^  Already  it  has  become  only 
an  exception;  equal  partition  is  the  rule,  following  the  custom  of 
the  Roman  law.^ 

»  Springfeldius,  "de  apanagio,"  1663;  see  "Dig.  Ital.,"  Maffert,  "Th^," 
1900.  —  lyArgentri,  "  Advis  a.  le  Part,  des  Nobles,"  1670. 

•  "Paria,"  13;  "Orleans ''  89;  "Touraine,"  260;  Glaaaon,  GuOhiermoz,  op. 
cU,;  "Confer,  des  Cout.  de  Gu6nois,"  pp.  183  and  700;  Ferrikre,  on  "Paris."  13 
d  9eq»  BesideB  the  texts  that  are  cited  therein,  €f,  "A.  C,  Bord.,"  57;  " Ver- 
mandois,"  ed.  5.-B.,  161,  168;  "A.  C,  Anjou  et  Maine,"  id..  Table;  "A.  C, 
Bours^pae,"  in  Giraud,  II,  pp.  296,  272. 

»  '^T.  A.  C,  Norm.,^'  9.    C<mJtra:  Ponthieu,  Lavedan,  etc.    Cf.  Iwein,  7715. 

*  Beaumanoir^  14;  "T.  A.  C,  Norm.,"  8;  "Bourg.,"  etc.:  even  for  fiefs:  (^. 
gavelkind  of  Kent  —  an  old  custom  whose  keeping  up  and  development  are 
to  be  accounted  for  by  the  commercial  prosperity  of  this  county:  Pollock 
and  MaiUand,  I,  165;  II,  269  (bibl.).  —  However,  according  to  some  of  the 
Customs,  plebeian  tenures  belonging  to  a  noble  are  partitioned  in  the  same  way 
as  noblemen's  tenures.  The  indivisibility  of  plebeian  tenures  has  also  been 
established  in  the  interest  of  the  family  or  has  continued  to  exist  as  a  relic  of 
the  family  community:  Fio22e/,  840, 841  (primogeniture  in  Normandy);  GUuaon, 
VII,  419,  470;  "Barfigps,"  1;  Soule,  27;  Labourt,  12;  Merlin,  'TlapportsV^ 
21;  Nov.,  1790;  Sagnac.  p.  218. — Germany,  system  of  the  "  Anerbearecht": 
Stobbe,  i  322  (V,  382):  Heuder,  II,  616:  BlondeL  "Et.  sur  les  popul.  rurales  de 
TAllem.,"  p.  191;  Verdelot,  "Thtee,"  1899;  J^.  v.  DuUig,  "Deutsch.  Grunderbr.," 
1899  (bibl.) ;  ("Z.  S.  S.,"  1900,  "G.  A.,"  279) ;  Frommhold,  op,  cU.,  and  "  Anerb.," 
1886.  L,  BrerUano,  and  after  him  Fickf  op.  dt^f  see  in  the  "Anerbenrecht"  a 
seigniorial  institution  and  connect  it  with  the  "Hofrecht."  But  this  theory 
is  contested  by  the  majority  of  legal  historians,  who  make  the  "Anerbenrecht 
a  conaeciuence  of  the  family  community;  from  this  would  have  sprung  the 
estates  in  tail  and  estates  to  yoimgest  sons,  appanages,  recompenses  or  "Ab- 
findun^en"  owed  by  the  "  Anerbe  —  who  takes  the  wnole  of  the  inheritance 
—  to  his  brothers,  and  marriages  or  marriage  portions  to  the  daughters,  unless 
th^y  be  excluded  from  the  paternal  house  because  of  the  dower  which  tney  ac- 
quire when  they  marry :  Stobbe,  §  324  (bibl.  on  the  "  Abfind  "),  290:  Boiasonnade, 
" Anc.  Cout.  du  Japon,"  1894,  p.  13.  —  As  to  daughters  in  Lombard  law  see: 
Kjer,  "Dansk  og  Langob.  Arveret,"  1901  (C.  R.  in  "Z.  S.  S.,"  1901,  "G.  A.," 
367).  —  CfuMemarHn,  p.  442.  —  Repurchase  of  the  eldest.  Decree  of  Nov.  30, 
1793. 

>  Ek|uality,  which  did  not  exist  between  elder  children  and  younger  chil- 
dren, existed  still  less  between  Children  of  DiffBrsnt  Karriagot.  Very  often, 
in  fact,  in  the  old  Customary  law,  the  mother's  dower  was  limited  to  the 
childrmi  who  were  issue  of  the  maniage  so  as  to  exclude  the  children  of  the 
other  marriages.  The  application  of  the  old  laws  to  second  marriages  pro- 
duced an  analogous  result.  The  father's  possessions  were  thus  partitioned, 
to  make  use  of  the  old  expression,  "par  ventr^es."    As  to  these  mstitutions^ 
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Under  the  f  onn  which  it  had  assumed,  primogeniture  had  become 
too  much  reduced  tx>  give  the  French  nobility  any  real  power. 
And  the  Revolutionary  laws  and  the  Civil  Code  in  abolishing 
primogeniture  only  generalized  the  common  law  of  the  Customs.^ 
In  vain  was  it  attempted  to  re-establish  this  right  in  1826  by 
means  of  legislation;  this  resurrection  met  with  a  very  lively 
opposition  in  the  shape  of  public  opinion.  But  there  are  still 
families  where  the  eldest  son  is  appointed,  that  is  to  say,  the 
eldest  son  is  provided  for  at  the  expense  of  his  brothers  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  law  will  allow,  and  often  beyond  this,  as  had  already 
been  formerly  d(Hie  in  countries  of  written  law.^  The  School  of 
Le  Play  proposed  regulating  the  freedom  to  make  a  will  in  such  a 
way  as  to  allow  the  father  of  a  family  to  choose  among  his  children 
the  one  who  b  most  worthy  to  carry  on  his  woric  and  so  to  avoid 
the  parceling  up  of  a  patrimony  which  has  been  built  up  with  diffi- 
culty. It  b  also  with  thb  latter  end  in  view  that  many  French 
families  have  adopted  the  course  of  having  an  only  son;  but  thb 
system,  which  Malthus  was  naive  enough  to  vaunt  under  the 
name  of  ''moral  restraint,"  is  inspired  rather  by  base  selfishness 
than  by  real  pride;  they  shrank  from  having  the  care  of  children. 
Individuals  have  gained  nothing  by  substituting  thb  for  the 
right  of  primogeniture  and  the  State  has  lost  a  great  deal.' 

qf.  po9t,  "Marriage  Contract."  In  the  Netherlands  they  are  described  as  a 
right  ot  devolution;  and  it  was  by  virtue  of  this  verv  right  that  Louis  XIV 
claimed  the  Netherlands  themselves  in  the  name  of  his  wife,  Maria  Theresa 
(War  of  the  Devolution,  1667):  Briiz,  670;  5(o66e,  V,  101;  Ficker,  IV;  II,  457. 
Decree  of  18  Vend.,  year  II. 

1  Decree  of  March  15,  1790;  April  8, 1791  Tabolition  of  the  rights  of  primo- 

Seniture  and  preference  of  males).  Mirabeau^s  speech  (read  an  nour  after  his 
eath  in  the  Constituent  Assembly,  on  April  2,  1791);  Laferrikre,  p.  220; 
Sagnac,  p.  518;  Sevin^  "Orig.  Revolut.  du  Code  Napol^n,"  1870,  350  et  mo.; 
Brandt  op,  cU,,  p.  69.— Estates  in  tail.  Decl.  1806,  1808;  Peai«e,  "Ord.'' 
1816,  Law  of  May,  1826  (entails);    R,  Fodix.XVl,  11. 

*  It  is  to  be  observed,  in  fact,  that  the  Roman  principle  of  equal  parti- 
tion (Argouy  II,  21)  had  departed  from  this:  (a)  by  means  of  testamentary 


conferring  the  family  possessions  upon  the  eldest  son  or  eldest  daughtei 
partially,  and  descnbmg  the  younger  sons  as  slaves:  A.  de  Brandt,  ''Droit 
et  Cout.  des  Popul.  runues  de  la  France  en  mat.  successorale,"  1901.  p.  29. 
Of.  Laarhzef  CoraieTf  etc.;  Lespiruissef  "R.prat.,"  1879  (CayoUsrs),  —  Fkmmer, 
"Dr.  Civil  de  Geneve,"  p.  18:  customs,  oeing  stronger  than  Uie  laws,  kept 
up  the  right  of  primogemture,  which  haa  been  prohibited;  the  jroungest  sons 
remained  bachelors  and  became  the  men  servants  of  the  eldest,  or  else  emi- 
grated: Th,  de  Montaugi,  "L'Agr.  Toulous.,"  118. 

*  It  is  a  good  thing  in  our  opinion  for  each  one  of  the  children  to  receive 
a  portion  of  the  father's  possessions:  but,  if  this  partition  results  in  the  ruin 
of  some  enterprise,  and  means  the  limiidation  or  the  sdling  at  a  very  low  price 
of  an  industrial  ot  oommercial  establishment,  it  {$ak  to  attain  ita  object,  and 
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§  455.  La«k  of  RepreMnUtloiL  —  In  the  very  old  law  repre- 
sentation was  not  admitted,  either  in  the  direct  line  or  in  the  col- 
lateral line:  (a)  grandsons  did  not  share  with  sons  who  were 
brothers  of  their  predeceased  father  in  the  succession  of  their 
grandfather;  (6)  all  the  more  reason  why  if  a  brother  died,  his 
brother  succeeded  to  him  and  excluded  his  nephews  who  were  the 
sons  of  another  predeceased  brother.  In  our  day,  on  the  con- 
trary, and  before  this  in  Rome,  grandsons  or  nephews  represented 
their  father  and  had  the  same  rights  of  succession  as  he  had,  be- 
cause the  affection  of  the  grandfather  or  the  unde  was  carried 
back  to  them.  In  the  old  Germanic  law  it  seems  that  two  reasons 
were  opposed  to  representation:  1st.  When  brothers  lived  in  a 
community,  the  death  of  one  of  them  did  not  at  the  moment  con- 
fer any  right  on  his  sons;  the  circle  of  interested  parties  contracted, 
and  that  was  all.^  2d.  Leaving  out  all  question  of  a  community, 
the  uncle  was  preferred  to  the  nephew  because,  owing  to  his  age 
and  his  position,  he  was  more  fit  to  fill  the  part  of  head  of  the  fam- 
ily. This  is  so  true  that  in  certain  legislations  sons  are  excluded 
from  the  succession  of  their  own  father  by  their  uncles,  who  are 
brothers  of  the  latter  (taniatry  in  Ireland).' — The  cause  of  the 
uncles  should  not  have  prevailed,  because  it  was  in  opposition  to 
the  general  aspect  of  the  law  of  inheritance.'   From  the  year  596, 

it  wouM  be  better  to  confer  the  entire  patrimonv  upon  the  eldest  or  one  of 
the  other  sons  charged  with  setting  up  his  brothers  and  giving  a  marriage 
portion  to  his  sisters.  We  do  not  condemn  the  system  of  equal  partition^  but 
we  do  criticise  its  unintelligent  application.  The  care  of  avoidmg  the  disad- 
vantages that  it  carried  with  it  snould  be  left  to  the  tribunals  and  to  the 
father  of  the  family  subject  to  their  control.  It  would  be  a  mistake,  moreover, 
for  one  to  imagine  that  this  r^orm  and  other  more  radical  ones,  such  as  the 
introduction  of  the  freedom  to  bequeath  by  will  or  the  establishment  of  the 
right  of  primomiiture,  would  change  the  existing  customs:  De  Borudd,  "1a 
Famille  et  le  Dr.  d'Atnesse/'  1826;  Nciretf  ''Moroell.  et  Reconcentr./'  1901: 
Brandlf  op,  cU.,  p.  60  et  »eq»  (details  as  to  the  actual  application  of  the  old 
Customs);  Verdelot,  p.  614;  A^ier, ''Thdse  "  1900. 

^  Gierke,  II,  049;  DuUxig,  69.  The  granosona  who  were  the  issue  of  a  son 
who  was  married  and  had  an  establishment  outside  of  the  house  could  not  com- 
pete with  their  uncles  who  remained  connected  with  the  family  community 
to  which  they  themselves  no  longer  belonged. 

*  There  are  no  traces  of  this  system  in  the  barbarian  laws;  but  it  was  some- 
times applied  to  the  succession  to  the  throne  under  the  Merovingians  (the 
children  of  Clodomir);  Viollet,  "Inst,  pol.,"  I,  246;  "M6m.  s.  laTanistry" 
("Ac.  Inscr./'  32,  2,  275).  Application  to  we  fief  in  Poitou:  lyEevinay. 
"N.  R.  H.,"  1896,  477;  De  la  MSnardihre,  "Succession  de  Frdie  k  Frdre  dans 
la  T.  A.  C.  de  Poitou";  ChaiaemarHn,  398:  The  inheritance  remains  in  the  heart 
of  the  family;  Orimmf  5:  a  child  "in  sinu  avi."  Cf,  Hewkr,  loc,  cU,  "Z.  S.  S., 
G.  A.  **  1901  372. 

«  feoman  W:  "Cod.  Th^od.,"  6,  1,  4.  Qf,  "Nov.  Just.,"  118;  Papien, 
10;  "Bum.,"  14,  76.  78;  "Wis.,"  4,  5,  4;  4,  2,  18  ("Ant.,"  327);  GnmoM,  6; 
"Lhit.,"  3;  "Sax.,"  46.  —  When  the  grandsons  compete  only  among  them- 
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the  "Dec.  Childeberti"  allowed  grandsons  ''ezfilio^or  "ezfilia" 
to  represent  their  father  or  their  mother  in  the  succession  of  the 
grandfather.  It  is  not  certain  that  this  law  was  applied;  and, 
in  fact,  we  are  in  possession  of  later  formulse  of  the  reeiUinc  to 
•ueeession  of  grandsons  wherein  it  is  apparent  that  legally  they 
would  not  have  inherited.^  In  Grermany  it  is  reported  that  the 
question  was  settled  in  942  before  Otto  I  by  the  duel  at  law;  the 
champion  among  the  nephews  took  the  succession.* 

During  the  feudal  period  representation  combined  with  the 
right  of  primogeniture.  The  grandson  of  the  predeceased  eldest 
son  enjoyed  the  same  privileges  as  his  father  and  kept  the  succes- 
sion to  >the  fief  from  his  uncles.  This  was  a  solution  which  was 
not  without  its  disadvantages,  because  it  sometimes  resulted  in 
giving  the  lord  a  child  for  his  vassal,  and  because  it  might  make 
of  a  minor  the  head  of  the  State.  The  law  was  not  sufficiently 
well  settled  to  avoid  conflicts  taking  place  between  undes  and 
nephews,  like  the  one  which  arose  between  John  Lackland  and 
his  nephew,  Arthur  of  Brittany ;  the  tragic  death  of  the  latter 
was  only  a  temporary  development  of  that  which  was  called  the 
"casus  regis."  The  misfortimes  which  overthrew  John  Lackland 
seemed  to  be  a  just  judgment  from  God  upon  the  usurping  unde; 
and,  in  fact,  in  the  fourteenth  century  representation  prevailed  in 
England.'  In  France,  during  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  cen- 
turies, there  is  a  divergence  between  the  Customs,  and  in  the  six- 
teenth century  representation  is  with  difficulty  admitted  in  the 
collateral  line.*   The  Decree  of  April  8-15, 1791,  generalized  repre- 

sdvee  because  the  sons  have  predeceased  them,  the  partition  by  heads,  '^p^ 
capita,"  is  a  logical  consequence  of  the  family  community.  It  was  practised 
first  of  aU,  it  would  seem.  C/.  "  Sal.  Harold  "  (59),  62, 6,  and  "  M.  G.  H..  L.  L," 
IV,  590;  ^^Sax.,"  46;  Stobbe,  V,  96;  Heusler,  II,  583.  After  the  Prankish  period 
partitioning  by  ttoeks,  ''per  stiipes/'  which  is  in  accord  with  the  system  oi 
assumed  affection,  is  substituted  for  partition  by  heads :  ''Rib.,"  48;  Boa^ 
141 ;  ChaUemartinf  410. — If  the  deceased  only  leaves  nephews,  sons  of  seven! 
brothers,  they  inherit  from  their  common  ancestor  and  partition  by  heads 
accordinfs  to  Azon  (id.  Diet  of  Spire,  1529):  they  come  in  by  repre8eotatk)D 
and  partition  by  stocks  according  to  Accureius  (id.  C^vil  Code,  742);  Pofquur, 
"Inst.,"  487;  Stobbe,  V,  114.    Cf.  avil  Ckxie,  787. 

1  Bozi^,  "Form.,"  131  et  aeq.;  Sirm.,  22;  Marcuife,  II,  10,  etc.;  TMtxnin, 
Table. 

•  "*M.  G.  H.,  S.  S.,"  Ill,  440.  It  does  not  seem  that  very  much  account  was 
taken  of  this  decision:  "Sachsensp.,"  1,  6,  1;  "Schwabensp.,"  8.  ^ 

»  "T.  A. C.  Norm.,"  12;  Mamier.p.  25;  "Summa,"  23, 6;  GtoiwOk, VII, 3; 
BracUm,  fo.  267 h;  Brunner,  43;  PaOock  and  MatOand,  U,  281.  — "N.It  H., 
1893,5.  „^    . 

«  Beaumanoir,  14,  23;  Desmarea,  238,  282.  Representation  in  the  ooUateral 
line  was  not  admitted  until  1580  in  the  "Cout.  de  Paris,"  319.  Certain  of  the 
Customs  still  rejected  it  even  in  the  direct  line:  "PonthieUi"  8;  "BouUenois, 
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sentation  in  the  direct  line  of  descendants,  and  the  Decree  of  the 
17th  Niv6se,  year  II,  Art.  77,  established  it  indefinitely  in  the 
collateral  line  in  conformity  with  a  small  number  of  the  Customs. 
The  Civil  Code  only  admits  it  in  the  direct  line  and  in  favor  of 
the  descendants  of  brothers  and  sisters,  following  the  example  of 
the  '' Novella,"  118,  and  of  the  Custom  of  Paris. 

§  456.  (II)  XiiMaffe  (Asoandanti  and  Coaaterals).^  —  If  there 
were  no  descendants,  the  succession  seems  to  have  devolved  in  the 
old  times  upon  the  lineage  of  the  deceased,  in  order  of  kindred  or 
groups  of  relatives  having  each  a  common  ancestor  (thus  my  kin- 
dred includes  my  entire  posterity,  son,  grandson,  etc.).'    If  there 

75,  etc.:  Loysel,  321.  Unlimited  representation  in  the  collateral  line:  "Anjou/' 
224;  "Auvergne,"  12.  9.  C/.  public  law:  Guyne,  ''Tr.  de  la  Repr^p./'  1727» 
1779;  "Champagne,''  id.  1720;  "Mignot,"  id,  1777;  Gerhardi,  ^*Orig.  de  la 
R^e:  Representation  a  lieu  k  Tlnfini/'  1767;  Ricard,  ''Tr.  de  la  Repr^.  et 
du  RappNd,"  "OEhivres,"  1686, 1783. — On  the  recalling  to  sucoeBaion  c^.  Argouy 
I,  439;  this  can  be  done  by  means  of  some  deed;  distinction  between  the  re- 
calling in  terms  of  law  (that  is  to  sav,  according  to  the  Roman  law),  and  not 
in  tenns  of  law,  —  the  latter  merely  having  the  same  effects  as  a  legacy: 
Paaquier,  512. 

^  On  computation  of  relationship  cf.  Heuder.  II,  586j  StMe,  V,  62,  and 
authors  citea.  Especially  will  one  find  veir  full  details  m  Picker ^  I,  277-^75 
(he  distinguishes  in  Germanic  law  four  kinds  of  calculation:  1st,  by  groups  of 
brothers;  2d,  by  groups  of  cousins;  3d,  by  degrees;  4th,  by  taking  into  account 
the  line  which  contains  the  greatest  number  of  degrees);  d,  II,  22;  XLII,  68. 
—  "Stemmata''  or  ''arbores  cognationiun''  drawn  up  after  the  manner  of 
the  Roman  law,  —  especially  Pavl,  IV.  10,  in  the  "L.  Rom.  Wis."j  Girard, 
"Textes,"  i>.  427  e<  seg.  The  **  Lectura''  of  JoK  Andrea  "super  arbonbus  con- 
sanguinitatis"  was  very  well  known.  —  In  Germanic  law  relationship  is  figured 
differently;  it  is  represented  in  the  form  of  the  human  body;  each  member  or 
each  joint  constitutes  a  degree:  ''Genu,  Geniculum":  "Sal.,"  69;  "Rib.,"  66. 
-"Jo8tice,"p.228. 

'  The  system  of  degrees  of  consanguinity  considered  by  Mayer  and  Eich- 
horn  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  as  the  basis  of  the  German  law 
of  suooession,  and  discarded  afterwards  by  Siegel  and  Wasserschleben.  reckoned 
many  partisans,  beginning  with  the  works  of  Brunner,  Gierke  ana  Heuslcr; 
however,  Amira  ana  Fioker,  even  to  this  day,  still  refuse  to  admit  it.  If  it  is 
rejected,  tiie  Germanic  s^tem  of  succession  is  nothing  but  confusion :  no  guiding 
principle  can  be  found  m  it.  The  existence  of  this  system  of  consanguinity 
seems  to  have  been  established  especially  among  the  Lombards,  the  Anglo- 
Normans  and  the  Frisians:  "Roth.,"  163.  C/.  "liut.,"  17;  Th^oenin,  "Teztes," 
no.  66;  Glanville,  VII,  3;  BracUm,  f.  686:  "Fleta,"  VI,  2;  BritUm,  VI,  3,  4; 
"Summa  Norm.,"  23;  "T.  A.  C,  Bret.,'^220;  "A.  C,"  666;  "N.  C.,*'  694; 
Brunner.  "IW>f.,"  16;  "Sippe  u.  Ver^.,  pass."  Moreover,  the  term  "parentela" 
has  in  tne  barbarian  laws  more  the  mdefinite  meaning  of  our  word  "  parents  " 
(relationship) :  Heusler,  II,  694;  Huber,  IV,  648;  Ficker,  II,  66, 304,  387,  616; 
Hmneyer,  "Paientelenordn.,"  1860;  SUMe,  V,  62 j  Kohler,  "Z.  V.  R.,*'  VII,  201 
(India) .  The  very  fact  of  the  computation  of  relationship  not  by  degrees,  but  by 
lines,  bean  witness  to  the  favoring  of  the  system  of  degrees  of  consanguinity ;  for 
H  would  have  been  strance  not  to  have  apiMied  it  under  circumstances  of  so  nneat 
importance  as  the  devolution  of  an  inheritance.  Cf,  Law  of  the  17th  Niv., 
year  II  (orders  of  heirs,  calling  to  mind  the  degrees  of  consanguinity) :  Doreste, 
p.  290;  Kohler'' Ahh,,"  341;  Schroeder,  327  (bibl.).  Criticism  of  Ficker  in 
uaUng,  66.  This  system  has  persistea  in  the  successions  of  noblemen  in 
Germany:  "Sachsensp.,"  1,  3,  3.    It  is  not  formulated  "ex  professo"  in  a 
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were  no  descendants  of  the  deceased,  the  kindred  of  his  fatlier  — 
that  is  to  say,  the  relatives  who  were  issue  of  the  latter— were 
called  to  the  succession.  When  this  kindred  was  exhausted  they 
passed  to  the  kindred  of  the  grandfather,  etc.  This  system,  with 
the  strict  application  of  the  agnatic  principle,  has  lelt  traces  in 
the  Customs  of  the  Middle  Ages;  but  it  has  been  replaced  in  a 
general  way  by  systems  which  are  less  logical  and  whidi  tend  to 
become  like  the  Roman  rules.  According  to  the  latter,  the  as^ 
cendants  succeeded  and  shared  with  the  brothers  and  sisters  (or 
nephews  of  the  full  blood)  of  the  deceased  ("Novella,"  118,  of 
Justinian);  if  there  were  none  of  these  the  succession  devolved 
upon  the  nearest  collaterals,  without  any  distinction  being  made 
according  to  the  nature  and  the  origin  of  the  property:  personal 
belongings  and  acquests,  movables  and  immovables,  were  treated 
in  the  same  manner  and  formed  one  single  mass.  This  dassificap 
tion  of  relatives,  based  upon  the  presumed  affection  of  the  de- 
ceased, was  accepted  in  countries  of  written  law.  The  Custom  of 
Toulouse  was  the  only  one  which  deviated  from  it,  because,  as 
concerned  this  matter,  just  as  in  the  matter  of  the  "privilege  of 
the  double  tie"  (of  relationship),  the  law  enacted  previous  to 
the  reforms  of  Justinian,  that  b  to  say,  the  Theodosian  law,  had 
remained  in  full  force:  the  paternal  relatives  excluded  the  maternal 
relatives.  As  to  the  countries  of  Customs,  they  followed  the  rules 
of  the  written  law,  —  at  least,  in  the  case  of  suocession  to  morabloi 
and  acquests.^ 

§  457.   Succession  to   Personal   Belongings,'  in   countries  of 

single  text;  they  limit  themselves  to  applications  of  it.  As  to  its  abandonment, 
cS,  Heuder^  II,  608.  —  Dareste,  "N.  Et.,"  p.  92  (Greece);  Post,  II,  190;  Lardy, 
"'L^gisl.  civiles  des  Cantons  Suisses/'  1877,  gives  tables  of  tbe  computation 
of  relationship  according  to  the  Grennanic  systems  (degrees  of  consanguinity, 
etc.);  iSrtnteing,  "Gesch.  d.  Popul.  lit.,"  I,  161  (on  the  "arbores"). 

I  Gla98on,  VI,  ^J.—Cf.  especially:  Beaumamnr,  12,  14,  18:  "Joatice," 
pp.  236.  252;  "Const.  ChAt.,"  19;  "Cout.  Not.,"  91;  Demuxrea,  93:  "Summa 
Norm.,^'  23  el  aeq.;  "T.  A.  C,  Bret.,"  220.— As  to  acquests,  c/.  Picktr,  U,  no. 
670.  —  Jarriandf  op,  cU,;  Escarra,  ''Succ.  aux  Biens  i^Ls  dans  lee  Gout. 
Anglo-Norm.,"  1903  ("TMse"). 


and 

404;  III,  469.  —  Formation  of  tne  theory  of  personal  belongings,  ef.  variBr 
tions,  ibid.,  V,  164^  244,  292.  Old  tendency  towards  uniformity  in  the  system 
oi  personal  belongmgs  in  the  matter  of  succession,  repurchase,  and  the  com- 
munity. In  the  seventeenth  century  this  tendency  had  lon^  since  ceased,  as 
is  proved  by  Lebrun,  and  as  was  inevitable  in  the  progressive  disintegration 
of  the  rights  of  the  family.  —  As  to  the  "StammgUter'^or  family  possessiona 
of  the  German  nobility,  which  are  transmitted  in  the  nude  line,  <af.  VerdM, 
"Th&e,"  p.  90.  —  "Z.  8. 8.,"  1881,  "G.  A.,"  1898. 
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Customsi  may  be  sununed  up  according  to  the  final  law  in  the 
"  splitting  "  or  division  of  personal  belongings  into  two  parts,  th^ 
one  coming  from  the  father  or  the  paternal  family,  the  other  com- 
ing from  the  mother  or  the  maternal  family.  Each  mass  returns 
whence  it  came,  —  "patema  patemis,.  materna  matemis."^ 
The  older  law  sprang  from  the  idea  that  onily  paternal  personal 
belongings  were  included  in  the  succession;  the  mother  of  the  de- 
ceased, being  excluded  from  the  paternal  inheritance,  had  brought 
nothing  into  it,  which  resulted  in  the  maternal  line,  the  relatives 
by  the  distaff  or  the  spindle  ("Spillmagen,"  "Kunkelmagen") 
having  nothing  to  daim  in  the  hereditary  possessions;  the  rela- 
tives by  the  sword  or  by  the  spear  ("Schwertmagen,"  ''Speer- 
magen")  ^  being  alone  called  to  collect  them.  In  conceding  to 
women  important  rights  of  succession,  the  maternal  line  was 
eventually  allowed  to  take  the  possessions  in  the  succession  which 
came  from  the  mother;  to  make  the  paternal  relatives  benefit 
thereby  would  have  been  to  sacrifice  one  family  to  the  other. 
Thus  there  was  established  in  the  new  law  the  repartition  between 
the  two  lines,  but  not  without  falterings  and  compromises.'  The 
Edict  of  Mothers,  1567,  repealed  in  1729,  attempted  for  a  little 
time,  but  without  any  success,  excepting  in  Provence,  to  intro- 

»  "Cart,  de  Redon,"  in  871;  Statute  of  Burehard  of  Worma,  1;  "L.  Feud.," 
2,  11:  "Aas.  de  J6r.,"  "C.  dee  B.,"  68;  "Cout.  Not.,"  12;  "A.  C,  Picardie," 
156:  Boiiteric,  I,  76;  "Ord.,"  V,  166;  D'Eapinay,  "Cartul.  Angevins,"  p.  246. 
—  The  South:  "B^am,"  1661,  wiUaj  Lavedan,  6;  Jarriand,  "N.  R.  H.,^1890, 
240;  "  R.  Q.  hist.,"  1890. 214  (succession  of  persons  not  having  attained  puberty, 
Querey,  CanfiuerU).— Pollock  and  MaiOand,  II,  297.  —Sckroedar,  736  (bibl.); 
StMe,  Yj  106;  Heualer,  II,  627;  Ficker,  II,  404;  III,  nos.  706,  746  (equality 
of  both  hnes  originally;  extension  of  this  rule  from  acquests  to  personal  be** 
longings:  nos.  670,  686).  Splitting,  resplitting  and  resplitting  again,  in  such 
a  way  as  to  divide  the  mass  into  ei^it  parts,  in  certain  Customs.  —  The 
''Schwabensp.,"  148,  cites  the  Bible,  'lumbers,"  xxvii,  8.  —  "Montpellier," 
68. 

*  HeudoTy  II,  606.  Peculiarities  of  the  German  law  on  the  subject  of  the 
''Vatermagen"  and  "Muttermagen"  and  of  the  distinction  formerly  estab- 
lished between  these  classes  of  rdatives  and  the  "Schwertmagen"  and  ''Spill- 
magen/'  etc.:  "Sachsensp.,"  I,  71,  1;  "Schwabensp.,"  148  (128),  276  (226). 
Sometunes  the  male  agnates  exclude  the  women  and  sometimes  the  paternal 
line  excludes  the  maternal  line,  etc.:  Ficker,  III,  618,  690,  4,  1;  6,  "Z.  S.  S.," 
1883,  "G.  A.,"  1;  Stobhe,  V,  106;  Pertae,  IV,  71,  76.  As  to  the  succession  of 
the  "Muttermagen."  d,  Brunner,  "BerUn,  Akad.,"  1894,  II,  p.  1293;  Adam, 
"Thronfolgereoht  der  Kognaten,''  1897.  See  also  "Toulouse,"  124.  Some- 
times the  maternal  relatives  only  have  one-third.  Sometimes  the  father  takes 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  mother:  CkaisemarHn.  p.  390;  Oiraudf  ''Essai,"  L  112. 

*  Elxclusion  of  daughters  in  the  collateral  une  (of  equal  degree):  J,  d^Ihdin, 
176;  "JoBtice,"  12,  6,28;  "Cout.  Not.,"  71;  "Const.  ChAt.,"  68;  "Gr.  Cout.,'* 
II,  26  Op.  279);  Lotf8d,634«««eg.;  "Paris,  A. C,"  16;  "N  C,"  26;  Pothier,  VIII, 
100  (eo.  Bisg.).  — Barring  of  descendants  (whether  males  or  not)  of  the  women: 
Loysd,  ibid.;  "Touraine,^'  284;  "Auvergne,"  12,  26;  Beaumanoir,  14,  28.  Cf. 
"Primogeniture,"  "Repies^tation." 
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duce  into  the  countries  of  written  law  this  rule,  which  was  so 
contrary  to  Roman  legislation.^  , 

\§  458.  Ascendants.'  Rule:  **  Personal  Belonglnini  do  not  As- 
cend.'' '  —  This  rule  has  been  extended  in  two  directions.  (A)  Foi^ 
merly  it  signified  that  ascendants  did  not  succeed  to  their 
descendants;  they  were  excluded  by  the  coUaterals,  and  even  by 
the  Treasury.^  Is  this  peculiarity  of  the  Customaiy  law  .to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  influence  of  the  rulei  ''fiefs  do  not  aaeend'' ?  * 
This  could  be  readily  understood,  because  at  a  given  time  the  msr 
jority  of  lands  were  fiefs  and  copyholds.^    Must  one  rather  see 

^  MeUieTf  ''Sommaire  ezplicatif  de  TEdit  du  Roi  par  leouel  il  ordonoe  que 
dor^navent  les  M&res  ne  suco^deront  k  leurs  Enfants  ds  Biens  provenus  de 
Cdte  patemel,  mais  seulement  ds  Meubles  et  Conqudts  ptovenus  d'aUleura,'' 
1575;  Bouhier,  ''Tr.  de  la  Succ.  dee  M^res,"  1726:  Argau,  II,  22:  FioUd,  847. 

*  As  to  the  rights  of  ascendants,  cf.  especially  Ficker,  II.  399;  III,  nos.  702, 
740,  9175:  BriU,  V,  678.  --  Texts  of  the  Customs  in  Gu^nois,  II,  15.  —  PertUe, 
IV,  69. 

*  TocUt^,  "Genn.,"  20;  "Burg.,"  14,  63,  78;  "Thur.,"  6.  On  the  other 
hand,  the^'L.  8al.,''  59,  calls  fathers  and  mothers  to  the  suocession:  "Rib.," 
58;  '^Wis.,"  4;  "Alam.,''  92;  "Roth.,"  170;  "Fris.,"  9:  Greg.  Tours.  IX,  93. 
Charters,  for  example,  that  of  Saint-Omer,  "Ord.,"  IV,  251;  "Lib.  pract. 
Rem.,"  39;  "L.  Henr.  I,"  70;  CRanmOe^yU,  1,  10;  ChaUemarUn,  401;  Picker, 
II,  457  (details  and  special  system);  III,  364,  607;  Stobbe,  V,  107;  PertOe,  IV, 
71  (mother).  Exclusion  in  China,  Greece,  and  among  the  Slavs:  Darestef 
"Nouv.  Et.,"  298,  90. 

«  "Cout.  Not.,"  185.  90,  194:  "Gr.  Qout.,"  p.  369;  "Paris,"  312:  LoywL 
322;  "Ass.  de  J6r.,"  "C.  des  B.,''  Abridgment,  58;  Commentary  on  ''Roth.,'^ 
153.  The  personal  belonging  is  defined  as  bemg  the  property  which  the  de- 
ceased holas  from  his  ascendants  by  means  of  succession  or  gift.  If  it  is  a 
Siece  of  property  that  has  been  given,  the  reversion  restores  it  to  the  ascendant, 
fit  is  a  piece  of  property  that  has  come  to  him  by  succession,  the  ascendant 
is  dead  and  can  no  longer  reclaim  it.  The  rule,  "Personal  belongingB  do  not 
ascend,"  seems  at  first  olush  to  be  inapplicable.  But  this  merely  appears  to 
be  so.  There  are  exceptional  hjrpothetical  cases,  it  is  true,  where  it  is  liable 
to  applv.  N  dies  leavmg  a  personal  belonging  which  came  to  him  fitm  his 
father  (who  predeceased  him),  and  which  was  an  acquest  of  the  tatter's;  can 
the  paternal  grandfather  of  N  succeed  to  this  personal  belonging  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  collaterals?  Or,  again,  can  my  father  take  in  my  succession  the 
personal  belongings  coming  from  my  paternal  uncle,  whose  suocession  he  had 
renounced,  etc.?    Marnier,  32,  8;  Paamiier,  "Inst.,"  499. 

*  "L.  Feud.,"  1,  14;  2,  11:  2,  50;  J.  d*Ibdin,  185:  BladuUme,  II,  14;  OUu- 
eon,  VII,  462.  The  fief  ooula  only  go  to  the  descendants  of  the  grantee  from 
the  point  ol  view  of  the  grantor;  the  ascendants  of  the  first  vassal  were  thus 
excluded  from  it.  If  it  were  a  matter  of  a  fief  that  had  been  granted  in  former 
times,  an  ascending  inheritance  of  the  present  vassal  bdon^ed  to  the  posterity 
of  the  orinnal  vassal ;  but  the  fief  had  escaped  him  to  go  to  his  descendants,  and 
he  himseu  could  not  take  it  back.  This  same  reasoning  applied  in  the  esse 
of  copyholds.  —  Italy:  right  of  ascendants  to  freeholds,  but  exclusion  kA  the 
mother  (and  of  brothers  bom  of  the  same  mother):  Conunentary,  on  "Roth.," 
153;  Texts  in  PertOe,  IV,  70;  "Z.  8.  S.,"  1901;  "G.  A.,"  374  {Kier,  etc.) 

*  Brunner,  "Erbf.,"  22,  suggested  an  ocplanation  of  this  rule  drawn  from 
a  passage  in  GlantnUe^,  1,  10:  "Nemo  ejusdem  tenement!  simul  potest  esse 
hsnes  et  dominus."  The  vassal  who  wishes  to  dispose  of  his  fief  for  the  bene- 
fit of  his  son  is  only  free  to  do  so  during  his  lifetixne  by  means  of  subinfeudation; 
tjius  he  grants  it  to  his  son  as  a  fief  hdd  under  a  meane  lord  that  has  passed  to 
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therein  a  f onnula  previous  to  the  feudal  system,  demonstrating  the 
fact  that  the  succession  of  ascendants  was  a  physical  impossibility? 
Because  one  of  two  things  must  have  taken  placCi — either  the 
descendants  had  not  left  the  paternal  house,  and  in  this  case  they 
possessed  nothing  of  their  own,  or  else  they  had  left  the  paternal 
house,  and  then  the  ties  which  united  them  to  their  descendants 
were  broken.  But,  according  to  this  last  hypothesis,  it  is  not  very 
ea^  to  see  why  these  ties  between  them  and  the  collaterals  still 
remained.  Whatever  its  origin  may  be,  this  rule  was  too  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  the  new  law  to  last  very  long;  it  was  abandoned, 
and  with  the  exception  of  brothers  and  sisters  the  ascendants 
were  preferred  to  any  of  the  collaterals.^  In  the  past,  legal  rever- 
sion had  helped  in  supporting  thb  rule.  —  (B)  At  this  point  the 
rule,  '' Personal  belongings  do  not  ascend,"  should  have  disap- 
peared. It  was  preserved  by  giving  it  a  new  meaning;  it  meant 
that  the  paternal  personal  belongings  did  not  ccHne  to  the  mater- 
nal relatives,  and  vice  versa,  —  at  least,  if  there  remained  no 
person  of  the  line  for  which  the  personal  belonging' had  been  ap- 
propriated. In  this  case  the  property  devolved  from  one  line  upon 
the  other.  Thus  understood,  it  was  a  useless  repetition  of  the 
maxim,  "Patema  patemis,  matema  matemis."  ^ —  (C)  Legal  ro- 
Tttndon  for  the  benefit  of  the  ascendant  donor  is  not  connected, 
as  has  been  thought,  with  the  provisions  of  the  Roman  laws  relat- 

the  heirs  of  the  bodi 
it  reverts  back  to  ti 
"Aaadse"  (rf  Count 
thirteenth  century,  this  theory  did  not  exclude  the  right  of  ascendants  to  suc- 
ceed. In  England,  following  the  Statute  "Quia  Emptores"  (18,  Edward  I),  it 
was  possible  Tot  a  vassal  to  grant  a  portion  of  his  fief  without  subinfeudatmg 
it;  and  thenceforUi  the  obstacle  whicn  stood  in  the  way  of  the  right  of  ascend- 
ants to  succeed,  —  which  was  that  **  No  one  could  be  heir  and  lord  of  the  same 
tenement  at  the  same  time,"  —  disapp^uped.  BriUoUj  II,  310,  163  (according 
to  him,  the  inheritance,  which  is  tne  important  thing,  descends  and  never 
ascends).  Cf,  PoUock  and  Maitlandf  II.  284  (a  means  of  weakening  the  con- 
sequences of  the  right  of  primogeniture;.  Assuming  that  the  rule,  "Nobody 
can  be,''  etc.,  had  its  influence  upon  the  Anglo-Norman  law,  it  could  not  account 
for  the  principle  in  the  other  legisJ  systems  that  "  fiefs  do  not  ascend."  and  still 
less  for  the  analogous  principle,  "Personal  belonjgings  do  not  ascend." 

1  The  rule,  "So  long  as  the  stem  has  a  stock  it  does  not  fork."  Lousd.  334, 
expresses  the  preference  for  ascendants  before  collaterals:  "raris,  325. — 
Cf.  ChaUemarHn,  399  ("SchoossfaU");  "Sachsensp.,"  VII,  17. 

*  BeaufnanoiTf  14,  22,  23,  24:  The  personal  belonging  TOich  has  come  from 
the  father  passes  to  the  pat^nal  granmather,  althou^  the  latter  is  excluded  by 
the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  deceased  with  regard  to  movables  and  acquests 
WttBv  are  one  degree  nearer).  Contra:  "Gr.  Gout.,"  p.  369;  Deamarea,  293. 
C/.  '^Parl.  aux  Bourg.,"  p.  119.  On  these  contradictory  texts,  cf.  Pickery  III, 
£80:  Laurihret  on  Loyad,  334;  on  "  Paris,"  312.  Succession  of  ascendants  to  the 
usuinict  in  certain  of  the  Customs:  Argou,  II,  22.  Cf,  Civil  Code,  754;  Pothier^ 
11,1. 
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ing  to  the  restitution  to  the  '' paterfamilias''  of  the  ''dos*'  by 
succession  in  the  direct  line/  in  case  of  a  dissolution  of  the  mar- 
riage owing  to  the  predecease  of  the  wife.  Nor  can  it  be  derived 
from  the  pre-Justinian  any  more  than  from  the  Justinian  law;  m 
fact,  the  restoration  of  the  "  dos  *'  by  succession  in  the  direct  line 
had  ceased  to  be  made  use  of  at  the  time  of  the  invasions; '  thus 
it  is  not  from  the  Theodosian  legislation  that  it  could  have  been 
borrowed.  Justinian  gave  this  institution  a  sort  of  artificial  life, 
but,  as  the  influence  of  the  Justinian  law  only  made  itself  felt 
rather  late  in  France,  and  as  reversion  was  there  practised  be- 
fore this  period,  it  was  not  borrowed  frcHn  the  Justinian  le^sla- 
tion  to  any  greater  extent  than  this.'  In  reality  it  is  only  a 
survival  of  the  old  Grermanic  law,  according  to  which  a  gift  was 

»  Dig.,  23,  3,  6  (Pomponius);  "Cod.  Just./'  6,  61, 1  and  2;  MiUeis,  "Reicha- 
recht."  251;  "Cod.  Th^d.,"  3,  6,  9  ("wedding  gjfts"  restored  to  all  who  gave 
them);  "Novella,''  25  of  Leo  the  Philosopher  (ninth  century). 

'  Without  having  been  abro^ted,  tne  old  law  was  no  longer  applied. 
This  is  the  result  of  the  texts  inserted  in  the  "Papien"  and  the  "Br^v. 


I,  13;  "Novella,"  22,  23;  "Petrus,"  I,  3:  no  legal  reversion;  acquiring  of  the 
mamage  portion  by  the  surviving  husband,  unless  there  be  an  agreement  to  the 
oontran^;  "Toulouse,"  88,  113  e^  seq, 

'  Reversion  in  the  barbarian  laws  ("Sax.,"  42;  "Alam.,"  54,  2;  Heuder, 

II,  318,  326;  "Wis.  "  3,  1.  6;  4,  5,  3;  5,  2.  4.  Cf.  "Bai.,"  15,  8;  ''Bure./'  82. 
2),  later  on  in  the  "ochwabensp.,"  15;  in  tne  Scandinavian  law  ilmiro,  "N.  O.," 
I,  529]  II,  655;  in  Flanders  and  in  Friesland.  In  the  Anglo-Norman  law  the 
reversion  was  admitted  formerly  (GlanviUSf  7, 18.  3;  Ddisle,  "Jug.  de  FEchiq.,'' 
no.  537),  unless  the  property  had  been  grantea  as  a  fief  by  the  donor  to  the 
donee,  because  no  one  can  be  heir  and  lord  of  the  same  tenement;  this  perhaps 


reversion  is  frequentiv  found  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  and  rarely 
in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  as  a  consequence  of  the  influence  of 
the  rule,. "Personal  belongings  do  not  ascend,"  or  ebe  because  the  old  concep- 
tion of  the  gift  has  been  abandoned;  the  reversion  is  generally  found  in  the 
second  half  of  the  sixteenth  centurv  because  of  the  influence  of  the  Roman  laws, 
and  because  the  rule,  "Personal  oelongings  do  not  ascend,"  had  changed  in 
meaning.  In  the  "Cout.  de  Paris,"  it  disappears  between  the  "Const.  (3iAt.," 
18,  and  the  "N.C.,"  of  1580,  313;  "Cout.  Not.,"  185;  Desmares,  293;  "Gr. 
Cout.,"  p.  369;  "  N.  R.  H.,"  1891, 188.  Municipal  charters,  Laon,  etc.;  "Oni.," 
XI,  186,  233,  236,  etc.;  P.  de  Fontaines,  15,  14;  "Jostice,"  253;  "Reims," 
1520,  6;  "A.  C,  Champ.,"  10;  "Vitry,"  26;  ^'Amiens,  T.  A.  C,"  63,  70,  82; 
Marnier y  "Picard.,"  15:  Guynea,  ed.  Taillar,  p.  213;  "L.  de  DroiE,"  857. 
On  "Olim,"  I,  715,  cf,  Glasson,  Vll,  506;  Brunner,  p.  699  (the  text  contem- 
plates the  right  of  reversion  in  the  most  formal  manner  under  the  form  of  a 
succession  by  some  special  right,  and  it  is  sought  to  do  away  with  it  by  de- 
parting from  the  rule,  "Personal  belon^ngs  do  not  ascend  ").  Thus  we  believe 
that  M.  Glasson  is  mistaken  in  denying  tne  existence  of  the  right  of  reversion 
during  the  feudal  period,  whether  it  be  in  countries  of  written  law  or  in  coun- 
tries of  Customs:  "Schwabensp.,"  I,  16. 
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first  of  all  looked  upoii  by  the  donor  as  a  oonditional  act,  an  act 
of  generosity  which  was  only  meant  for  the  donee  himself,  and, 
at  the  very  most,  for  his  children  or  his  descendants;  if  he  had 
no  posterity,  the  property  which  had  been  given  reverted  back 
to  die  donor.  This  conception,  which  was  abandoned  for  ordi- 
nary gifts,  subsisted  in  the  case  of  gifts  made  by  ascendants  to 
their  descendants,  no  doubt  because  there  was  found  therein  an 
opportunity  to  keep  the  property  in  the  family.^  —  In  ooantriet 
of  written  law  the  reversion  took  place  more  fully;  there  was 
seen  therein  the  same  effect  as  an  implied  condition  subsequent 
would  have,^  and,  consequently,  the  property  reverted  to  the 
donor  free  from  eveiy  charge.'  The  countriei  of  Customs  gave 
the  ascendant  lesser  rights,  perhaps  because  whatever  advan- 
tage he  lost  by  way  of  reversion  he  recovered  by  way  of  repur- 
chase and  the  reservation.  Reversion  was  looked  upon  as  the 
exercise  of  a  true  rig^t  of  intestate  succession;  ^  the  donor  only 

^  Celebrated  controversy  among  the  Gloesators  to  decide  whether  the  mar- 
riage portion  ought  to  be  restored,  even  in  case  there  were  children.  Bul- 
garus,  who  agreed  with  the  texts,  maintained  this;  Martinus,  who  was  of 
a  more  practical  turn  of  mind,  denied  it.  The  wife  of  Bulgarus  having  died 
without  leavins  any  children,  the  father-in-law  of  this  jurisconsult  consulted 
Martinus.  ''If  I  were  in  Bulganis's  place,"  said  the  latter,  ''I  would  not  give 
you  back  the  marriage  portion:  but  m  his  case,  unless  he  contradicts  himself, 
ne  should  g^ve  it  back  to  you.  Martinus  thou^t  that  he  had  found  a  verv 
good  opportunity  of  oonfoundinji  his  rival.  But  this  was  not  so  at  all.  But 
gams  restored  the  marriage  portion  without  hesitation,  to  the  great  disappoint- 
ment of  Martiniis.  Thenceforth  the  opinion  of  the  latter  prevailed  in  practice, 
for  the  disinterestedness  of  Bulgarus  foimd  few  imitators;  and  we  must  indeed 
admit  that  the  object  of  the  marriage  portion  is  to  provide  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  children.    C/.  the  Edict  of  1456  as  regards  Provence. 

'  The  reversion  of  the  old  law  took  place  ''ipso  jure"  in  the  South  as  well 
as  the  North;  at  Rome  the  " pater '|  only  had  an  action  for  the  restoration  of 
the  marriage  portion  by  succession  in  the  direct  line.  The  reversion  belonged 
not  only  to  the  paternal  ascendants,  but  to  the  maternal  ascendants,  and  some- 
times to^every  relative;  it  was  applied  to  every  gift,  and  not  merelv  to  the 
marriage  portion.  If  the  donee  haa  children,  the  reversion  did  not  take  place; 
this  was  not  so  in  the  case  of  marriage  portion  by  succession  in  the  direct  Hne. 
We  can  see  how  the  reversion  differed  Trom  the  Roman  institution  that  must 
have  served  as  its  prototype.  Judicial  law  saw  in  these  differences  happy 
innovations  and  invoked  the  not  very  serious  reason  nven  by  Pomponiua, 
Dig.,  23, 3, 6,  in  order  to  justify  the  Roman  rule^  "  Ne  et  filiae  amissae  et  pecuniae 
damnum  sentiret."  Beavmanoir  reproduced  it:  "One  is  more  easily  recon- 
ciled to  one  loss  than  to  two,''  says  ne,  "and  one  must  encourage  gifts  for  the 
benefit  of  children";  he  states  that  there  were  controversies  as  to  the  existence 
of  the  reversion  (14,  23).    C/.  Ficker,  III,  588;  Argou,  II,  22. 

*  Excepting  for  the  mortgage  over  the  marriage  portion,  which  the  wife 
of  the  donee  had.  Civil  Code,  951. 

*  Perhaps  the  reversion  to  the  stock,  of  personal  belonging  in  the  collat- 
eral succession,  was  the  decisive  analogy^  wnich  directed  the  jurisconsults  of 
the  countries  of  Customs.  Perhaps  they  should  have  made  of  the  reversion 
a  method  of  succession  in  order  to  avoid  the  difficulties  which  would  have 
resulted  from  the  restoring  of  ownership  carried  out  by  the  donee  in  accord* 
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took  back  the  property  which  had  been  given  if  he  found  it  still 
in  the  hands  of  the  donee  and  in  the  same  condition  as  when 
it  was  given;  conveyances,  grants  of  mortgages  and  servitudes, 
could  be  set  up  against  him,  as  against  eveiy  heir;  and,  as  eveiy 
heir  does,  he  contributed  to  the  payment  of  debts;  his  right  only 
affected  the  immovables  which  were  personal  belongings,  and  in 
order  to  exercise  this  right  he  had  to  accept  the  inheritance;  all 
the  more  did  he  have  to  be  called  upon  to  coUect  it  (which  ex- 
cluded relatives  of  an  illegitimate  child)  .^  —  Abolished  by  the 
Law  of  the  17th  Nivdse  of  the  year  III,  reversion  was  admitted 
again  by  the  Civil  Code,  Art.  747,  under  its  customary  form, 
that  is  to  say,  by  way  of  an  anomalous  succession.^ 

§  459.  GollateralB.'  —  The  system  of  succession  as  affecting  col- 
laterals can  be  summed  up  for  countries  of  written  law  in  the 
following  principle:  The  nearest  relative  of  the  deceased  is  pre- 
ferred to  the  furthest  removed,  excepting  for  the  application  of 
the  privilege  of  the  double  tie  and  representation.  The  same 
rules  apply  in  coimtries  of  Customs  for  movables  and  acquests, 
but  they  are  not  applied  exactly  to  personal  belongings,  as  we 
shall  see. 

§  460.  The  Same.  —  (A)  Nearest  In  Degree.^  This  rule  met 
with  so  many  obstacles  that  it  passed  almost  into  the  condi- 

ance  with  the  complicated  proceedin^ps  of  disseifiuiHseisin;  it  is  obvious  that 
these  proceediogs  were  inoozksistent  with  the  revocation  of  the  right  of  the 
donee,  " ipso  jure."  In  countries  of  written  law  the  question^of  the  transfer  of 
ownership  was  more  simple. 

1  Loysd,  333  (bibl.);  see  Ferritre,  Quyol,  etc.;  Poikier,  "Don.,"  3, 4;  "Succ.," 
2  3 
'  »'c/.  avil  Code,  Art.  747,  766,  351,  352.  —  Reversion  by  agreement, 
ibid.,  951,  052. 

*  Although  the  collaterals  have  always  been  excluded  by  the  descendants 
from  the  ordinary  succession,  this  was  not  so  with  regard  to  the  rii^t  to  the 
"  Wergeld  " :  a  part  of  it  was  reserved  for  them,  because  they  assisted  in  takinc 
vengeance  for  the  death  of  their  relative:  Brunner,  "Z.  8. 8.,"  1882,  "G.  A.," 
1,  and  "D.R.G.,"II,  136.  Brite,  p.  670:  at  Toumay,  the  "honorable  reparation" 
for  homicide  all  goes  to  the  eldest  son,  whereas  the  "profitable  reparation" 
(pecunianr)  is  equally  divided  among  the  children.  —  Conversely,  tibe  suc^ 
cession  of  collaterals  was  not  organized  amon^  the  Franks,  —  at  least,  in 
the  case  of  land,  —  before  the  Edict  of  Chilpenc;  the  land  was  redistributed 
among  the  '^vicini"  in  conformity  with  the  S3rstem  of  collective  ownership 
which  had  continued  to  exist  where  the  Franks  were  found  to  be  grouped 
together  in  "vici"  (HeusleTf  11^  575;  Schroeder,  320),  a  system  destinea  to 
disappear  rapidly  when  it  came  m  contact  with  the  Romans:  DaresU,  "Nouv. 
Et./'  pp.  304,  324,  90,  343;  vast,  II,  179,  196;  Marfois,  "Par.  Succ.  en  Dr. 
Mufl.,^  1899;  "R.  de  L^.,"  Ill,  54.  —  Cf.  "Succession  to  the  Throne":  "Ass. 
de  J^r.,"  II,  395,  ed.  B. 

*  The  reckomng  of  degrees  of  relationship  was  made  in  certain  Customs 
according  to  the  Roman  laws,  and  in  others  according  to  the  Canon  law;  but 
in  the  end  the  Roman  meuiod  prevailed  almost  everywhere.  —  "Ass.  de 
J4r.,"  "C.  des  B.,"  S3  ei  aeq. 
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tion  of  an  exception.^ — (a)  'TaternApateniis,maternamateniis/'^ 
and  by  applying  this  maxim  the  paternal  personal  belongings  go 
to  the  collateral  who  b  furthest  removed  in  the  paternal  line 
rather  than  to  the  nearest  collateral  or  ascendant  in  the  maternal 
line,  and  vice  versa.  One  collateral  thus  could  not  prevail  over 
another  by  reason  of  his  being  of  a  nearer  degree,  excepting  if 
they  were  both  in  the  same  line.'  —  (b)  As  a  general  thing,  resort 
to  ike  origin  cf  possessions  is  compulsory  and  prevents  taking 
into  account  the  proximity  of  the  degree.  In  this  respect  the 
Customs  vaiy  a  great  deal:  ordinarily,  three  principal  systems  are 
to  be  distinguished:  1st.  According  to  Oustoou  relating  to  the 
itock  ("Tours,''  "Mantes,"  "Reims,"  etc.),*  the  personal  be- 
longing  passes  to  the  descendants  of  the  first  person  who  ac- 
quired it;  it  returns  to  the  stock  from  which  it  has  been  detached.^ 
As  many  successions  as  there  were  personal  belongings  having  a 
distinct  origin,  together  with  very  complicated  inquiries  as  to 
the  genealogy  of  each  one,  —  sudi  were  the  vices  of  this  sys- 
tem, which  system  was  the  most  faithful  to  the  conception  of 
the  conservation  of  possessions  in  the  family.  2d.  According  to 
Customs  of  the  Mdo  and  line  ("Paris,"  "Meaux,"  and  the  majority 

*  See  " Privilege  of  the  Male  Line":  Ficker,  II,  257  (one-third  to  the  women) • 

*  in  Friesland,  in  Switzerland  ana  at  Hamburg  partition  by  halves  of  aJ' 
the  property  among  both  lines,  as  is  done  according  to  the  Civil  Code,  733; 
BriU,  681,  686. 

*  Competition  between  asoendants  and  brothers  and  sisters.  (A)  Countries  of 
wriUen  law.  Brothers  and  sisters  of  the  whole  blood  oom^te  with  ascend- 
ants.—  (B)  Countries  of  Customs,  The  Customs  are  divided.  Generally 
brothers  and  sisters  are  excluded  by  ascendants  from  the  succession  to  mov- 
ables and  acquests  and  exclude  the  asoendants  from  the  succession  to  personal 
belongings:  Argou,  II,  22;  Stotbe,  V,  108.  Customs  according  to  which  the 
mother  is  excluded  bv  the  father,  and  even  by  the  brothers  and  sisters; 
brothers  and  sisters  of  emancipated  children  exclude  the. father  and  mother; 
brothers  and  sisters  living  in  a  communitv:  at  the  death  of  one  of  them  the 
succession  goes  to  the  community,  etc.;  aeuster,  II,  185  (qf.  608):  if  the  ties 
of  blood  prevail  the  father  and  mother  are  preferred;  on  the  contrarv,  the 
interest  of  the  house  may  give  the  brothers  ana  sisters  the  ascendancy:  '^Sal.," 
69;  "Rib.."  66;  "Alam.,'^95;  "Fris.,"  19;  "Sachsensp.,"  I,  17  (preference 
of  the  father  and  mother);  "Burg.,"  51,  2;  78^  1  (preference  of  brothers  in 
the  succession  of  the  brother  who  has  partitioned  the  family  possessions 
with  his  father);  PertOe,  IV,  70;  Lehr,  "I^.  Scandin.,"  382;  "Dr.  Russe,"  I, 
414;  Bntz,  678:  Law  oi  Niv.,  year  II;  Qvil  Code,  748.— "Ass.  de  J^nis.,^'  II, 
284,  ed.  B.;  "Siete  Part.,"  7,  13,  4. 

^  Chaisemartin,  404:  "The  property  should  go  whraioe  it  came."  "Jus 
reeadentis,  revolutionis,"  "Ruckfallsrecht."  Thus  the  family  community  is 
reconstituted:  Blaekstone,  II,  14;  Ficketf  III,  463;  Lecoq,  "Qu.,"  87;  Laurie, 
on  "Paris,"  829:  Brite,  682. 

*  Stock,  trunk,  root,  branches,  bough,  —  so  many  expressions  drawn  from 
the  use  of  geoiealogical  trees.  The  lineage  is  a  series  of  relatives,  and  side  and 
line  are  understood  to  apply  to  the  paternal  or  maternal  side,  and,  in  one  of  these 
sides,  to  the  line  to  which  the  first  acquirer  belongs:  Ficker,  11, 188;  III. 
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of  the  others),  the  personal  belonging  goes  to  any  relatives  of  the 
first  person  acquiring  it,  descendants  first  of  all,  and  if  there  are 
none,  then  to  coUaterals;  if  the  first  person  acquiring  it  has  left  no 
descendants  the  personal  belonging  goes  to  the  family  of  his  brother 
or  of  his  uncle,  —  to  an  inheritance  to  which  it  had  never  be- 
longed, however.  This  system,  which  was  a  little  more  simple 
than  the  preceding  one,  was  still  very  complicated.  3d.  The 
CuBtomi  of  the  side  only  ('Xhartres,"  etc.)  gave  the  nearest 
paternal  relative  of  the  deceased  all  the  paternal  personal  be- 
longings, and  to  the  nearest  maternal  relative  all  the  maternal 
personal  belongings.  Thus  the  difiiculties  of  application  were 
done  away  with,  but  at  the  risk  of  despoiling  one  family  for  the 
benefit  of  the  other;  thus  In  the  paternal  Une  are  found  the  rela- 
tives of  the  grandfather  and  the  grandmother;  the  personal  be- 
longings coming  from  the  grandfather  may  pass  to  the  relatives 
of  the  grandmother,  if  they  are  nearer  related  to  the  deceased.^ 

§  461.  The  Same.  —  (B)  Pxltilege  of  the  Double  Tie.'  This 
Roman  prerogative,  which  was  based  upon  the  conception  of  pre- 
sumed affection,  gave  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  whole  blood 
the  entire  succession  in  preference  to  half-brothers,  that  is  to  say, 
descendants  of  the  same  blood  or  descendants  of  the  same 
mother.  Certain  of  the  Customs  applied  this  rule  to  successions 
to  movables  and  acquests,  and  it  was  sometimes  even  extended 
to  collaterals  other  than  brothers  and  sisters.'  With  relation  to 
personal  belongings  the  privilege  of  the  double  tie  could  not  be 
conceived  of;  but  the  brothers  or  relatives  of  the  whole  blood  took 
in  both  lines,  because  they  belonged  to  both  lines;  descendants  of 
the  same  blood  or  descendants  of  the  same  mother  only  took  a 
share  in  one  line,  the  one  to  which  they  belonged. 

§  462.  The  Same.  —  (C)  Representation  in  the  collateral  line 

^  Argau,  loe.  cU.;  BriU,  681  (Antwerp,  Ostend,  etc.). 

*  Guyne,  ''De  la  Reprte.  et  du  Double  lien/'  1779;  Mignoi,  id.,  1777; 
SerreSf  ^*  Inst./'  p.  297.  —  Law  of  the  17  Niv.,  year  II,  Art.  89  (suppraasion); 
Qvil  Code,  733;  Brite,  684. 

*  The  Customs  are  very  much  divided;  some  do  not  admit  it:  "Paris"  (id., 
Civil  Code,  733),  "Melun,"  ''Sens";  others  only  allow  broUiers  and  sisten 
to  enjoy  it:  "Saint-Quentin,"  "Dreux,"  and  nephews  as  wdl,  "Orleans";  there 


The  English  conmion  law  absolutely  excludes  relatives  of  the  nali  blood,  even 
from  the  succession  to  personal  belongings;  but  in  the  time  of  Bracton,  to.  65, 
6,  they  disputed:  BlacksUme,  II,  14;  ChaisemarHn,  403;  "Saohsensp.,"  I,  3;  II, 
20;  ''Sohwabensp.,'\3;  Stobbe,  V,  116;  Heuder,  II,  612;  Fieker,  III,  444, 213; 
LaOes, " Dir. Cons.  Lomb.,"  p. 262.— Also, Loysd,  336;  *^T. A.C., Bret.," p. 479. 
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was  rejected  by  certain  Customs  and  admitted  in  others^  and  then 
it  was  sometimes  admitted  to  infinity  and  sometimes  within  limits 
fixed  by  law,  —  that  is  to  say,  to  nephews  and  nieces,  following 
the  Roman  law.  ''The  more  the  Customs  advanced  towards  the 
North/'  says  Lebrun,  3,  5,  2,  3,  "the  more  were  they  hostile  to 
the  right  of  representation." 

§  463.  The  Sazna. :—  (D)  DaTolution.  Collaterals  to  infinity 
inherited,  no  matter  of  what  degree  they  were,  in  the  last  stages 
of  the  Customary  law,  and  even,  according  to  the  Law  of  the  17th 
Nivdae,  year  11.^  But  in  old  times  relationship  was  limited  in  its 
effects  over  inheritance;^  the  barbarian  laws  and  certain  of  the 
Customs,  beitig  connected  with  the  Roman  or  Germanic  methods 
of  computation,  refused  the  right  to  inherit  to  those  beyond  the 
5th,  6th  and  7th  degrees,  and  sometimes  even  the  10th  degree. 
Sometimes,  even,  the  clauses  in  feudal  grants  or  enfranchise- 
ments of  serfs,  restricted  the  right  of  inheritance  still  more.  The 
Civil  Code,  in  Article  755,  declares  that  beyond  the  12th  degree 
relatives  do  not  inherit.  This  is  a  solution  by  way  of  compromise 
between  the  system  of  presumed  affection  and  that  of  the  rights 
of  relationship.  —  If  there  are  no  relatives  in  one  line  the  personal 
belongings  which  would  have  reverted  to  the  lord  belonged  first 
of  all  to  him; '  it  is  only  in  the  sixteenth  century  that  devolution 
from  one  line  to  another,  or,  rather,  the  passing  of  personal  be- 
longings to  the  heir  of  movables  and  acquests,  was  admitted.^ 
''Where  one  branch  fails  the  lineage  inherits,"  Loysel,  342.  "Fis- 
cus  post  omnes  etiam  in  centesimo  gradu." 

»  "Berry,"  19,  1;  Law  of  17  Niv.,  year  II,  Art.  75. 

*  The  limitation  of  reladonship  does  not  very  well  agree  with  family  soli- 
darity; but  originally  it  may  be  that  there  was  no  succession  outside  of  the 
dicle  of  the  "sui,"  which  would  give  three  degrees  (sons,  brothers,  nephews). 
The  other  restrictions  are  drawn  from  the  Roman  law:  ''Thur.,"  34;  ''Rib.," 
56,  3,  etc.  (5th  d^pree);  ''Sal.,"  44,  9  (6th  degree);  ''Wis.,"  4,  1,  7;  4,  2,  11; 
"Bai. "  15,  10:  "Roth.,"  153:  "Sdiwabensp.,^  14;  QraHan.  c.  2,  0.,  35,  q.  5 
(7th  degree);  ''Bachsensp.,"  I,  33;  Beaumanoir,  14,  3  (4th  dmee).  — The 
10th  degree  is  only  the  5th  canonic  degree  redconed  in  the  Ronian  way: 
"Inst.  Just.,"  3,  5.  in  fine;  GlarwiUe,  VII,  1;  BracUm.  fo.  67,  372  6.  The  Umi- 
tati<m  of  relationship  is  in  accord  with  the  custom  ot  representing  it  by  means 
of  the  human  body,  and  not  by  using  genealogical  trees:  Chaieemartin,  387: 
Brunner,  44,  37;  Heuder,  II,  591;  Schroeder,  319;  Stobbe,  §  287;  PoUoA  cmd 
McfUland,  II,  305;  Fieker,  I,  475;  Vcdroger,  '^Celtes,"  p.  468  (second  cousins); 
DaretU,  ^'Etudes,"  329. 

»  Deamarea,  184;  "Cout.  Not.,"  92;  Lecoq,  "Q.,"  87;  Baidarie,  I,  78; 
Afomer,  33.  Sometimes  the  same  rule  is  applied  to  the  succession  to  the 
movables:  "01im,"II,787,418;CZ.Lt^,431;Zeeland,  "Z.S.S.,"III,"G.  A.," 
31;  Matuer,  32,  8.    Exclusion  of  the  ascendants  by  the  Treasurer. 

«  Dumouliny  on  J.  Lecoq,  87;  "Paris,  N  C,"  330;  Loysd,  342;  Laurikre,  on 
"Paris,"  330;  Olaawn,  VII,  477;  Fieker,  III,  464. 
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§  464.  The  Surviving  Spouse.^  —  (A)  Countries  of  WriUen  Law} 
If  there  are  no  lawful  relatives  the  surviving  spouse  succeeds  to 
the  predeceased  spouse;  if  there  are  relatives,  he  only  has  a 
right  to  the  poor  man's  fourth  in  conformity  with  the '' Authentic/' 
^'Prseterea":  the  surviving  spouse  who  is  poor  takes  one-quarter 
of  the  inheritance  of  the  predeceased  spouse  who  is  rich,  when 
there  are  at  least  three  children;  the  share  of  a  male,  if  there  are 
more  children.  This  quarter  is  usufruct  if  there  are  children  and 
ownership  if  there  are  none.  In  the  eighteenth  century  courts 
restricted  the  right  of  the  surviving  spouse  to  a  mere  allowance 
for  life,  even  when  there  were  coUaterals. 

§  465.  The  Same.  —  (B)  Countries  cf  Customs}  Originally, 
if  no  family  survived,  the  Treasury  was  preferred  before  the  sur- 
viving spouse,  who  had  to  be  contented  with  the  portion  of  the 
survivor  which  was  established  for  his  benefit.  But,  when  atten* 
tion  was  paid  to  the  notion  of  the  presumed  affection  of  the  de- 
ceased in  order  to  regulate  his  succession,  under  the  influence  of 
the  Roman  ideas,  it  led  to  a  recognition  of  a  redprocal  right  of 
succession  between  the  spouses,  giving  a  preference  over  that  of  the 
lord  or  the  Treasury,^  and  which  was  of  the  same  nature  as  that  of 
relatives.*  The  Law  of  November  22  to  December  1, 1790,  gen- 
eralized the  succession  of  the  surviving  spouse  if  there  were  no 
relatives  living.' 

1  Post:  "Rights  of  the  Widow"  (bibl.);  Guyoi,  see  "Quarte";5«rr««,  "Inst " 
III,  10,  SiLouet,  "P.,"  22:  " v.,"  13,  etc. -^VioUeL  863:  StMe,  §  294;  PertOe, 
i  127.— borate,  "Nouv.Et.,"  pp.  304-327;  "Z.S.S.,''  18»8,  "G.  A.,"  107; 
Picker,  IV. 

*  Roman  law:  "  Bon.  possessio  uzKle  vir  et  uxor";  "Cod.  Thdod./'  5, 1,  9; 
"Cod.  Just.," 6, 18, 1  (Authentic "pneterea");  "Novella,"  63,6; 22, 14;  117,  5; 
"NoveUa,"  106  of  Leo.  —  "Siete  Part.,"  VII,  13,  7. 

*  Loyadf  340:  "The  wife  does  not  suooeed  to  tne  husband,  nor  the  husband 
to  the  wife  ";  Bac^wi,  " Aubaine,"  34:  "Norm.,"  146;  "Mame,"  286.  —  Ordi- 
narily, the  Customs  remain  silent,  wnich  proves  that  thev  know  nothing  d 
succession  between  spouses:  "Ass.  de  J^rus.,"  "C.  des  B.,"  186:  "No  man  is 
his  own  heir  at  his  death,  as  is  his  wife."  She  exdudes,  says  this  text,  invok- 
ing "  Genesis,"  ii,  24  ("  Yir  et  uxor  unum  corpus"),  even  the  sons  and  daughters 
and  fathers  and  mothers  and  brothers  and  sisters.  But  it  seems  that  she  <MiIy 
acquires  a  limited  ownership.  Cf.  c.  187.  In  the  same  wav  at  li^^  by  virtue 
of  the  marriage  agreement,  the  surviving  spouse  takes  all  ike  possessions  left 
by  the  other;  but  the  right  of  devolution  prevents  his  abusing  this  favor  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  children:  "Z.  8. 8.,"  loe,  cU.  (one^ialf  to  th^  widow,  one- 
thira  to  the  dead). 

*  "Berry,"  19,  8;  "Poitou,"  299;  Louet,  "F.,"  22  (Older  of  1682).  ¥ot- 
fdture  in  case  of  the  wife's  adultery  and  of  a  separate  maintenanoe  decreed 
against  the  husband. 

*  P<fthier,  "Cout.  d'Orl^ans,"  Introduction  to  Vol.  XVII,  no.  35:  the  spouse 
has  the  seisin.  Ccmtra:  Civil  Code,  767;  Brits,  693,  690:  he  is  the  necessaiy 
heir  (Flanders). 

*  I,  4.    C/.  Law  of  March  9,  1891. 
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§  466.  ZmguUr  Sueeenioiis.  —  In  a  strict  systenx  of  individual 
ownership  ^  the  possessions  of  a  person  who  has  died  without  rela- 
tives capable  of  succeeding  him  should  be  ''res  nuUius,"  which 
could  be  seized  upon  by  the  first  corner.^  But  this  rather  imprac- 
tical solution  was  discarded  from  the  time  of  the  Prankish  period; ' 
the  royal  Treasurer  appropriates  the  possessions  in  case  of  the 
failure  of  hdrs,  no  doubt  following  the  example  of  what  took  place 
at  Rome^  and  because  of  the  royal  patronage  over  individuals 
who  had  no  family.  The  right  resulting  from  failure  of  h«irt* 
which  belonged  to  the  lords-justices  (lay  or  ecclesiastical,  indi- 
viduals or  towns),  passed  away  as  a  consequence  of  the  feudal 
movement,  and  the  king  only  kept  it  in  those  localities  where  he 
himself  admimstered  justice.  Alongside  of  this  right,'  and  acting 
almost  as  different  interpretations  of  it,  are  the  rights  of  sueees- 
lion  to  the  estate  of  deceased  aliens  and  of  succeision  to  the  estate 
of  an  intestate  bastard,^  and  even  the  right  of  eonilication.' 

1  Cf.  Bights  of  the  ''vicini'':  Heusier,  n,  616. 

*  At  Rome,  usufruct  "pro  herede." 

»  "Sal.,"  44,  10:  60,  2;  62:  "Fris.,"  19,  2:  "Bai.,"  15,  10,  4:  "Roth.,"  223; 
Brurmery  '*D.  R.  G.,"  II,  48,  71;  Zeumer,  "Forech.  D.  Gesch.'^ 
«  Oirard,  "Man.,"  p.  878. 

*  The  heirs  coula  at  first  only  claim  successions  that  were  vacant  within  a 
year  and  a  day  ("Ass.  de  J^r.,"  "C.  des  B.,"  196),  then  during  10  and  30  years: 
'''T.  A.  C,  Norm.,"  21,  2;  "Sachsensp.,"  I,  28;  " Montpellier,"  114.  As  to  the 
prcocription  running  against  the  petition  of  the  heir,  see  Perriire,  Guyat,  — 
*•  Abr.  de  C.  des  B.,^' 34  «<  «eg. 

*  Administration  of  vacant  successions  by  the  public  officers,  but  only 
since  the  twelfth  century,  for  up  to  that  time  they  are  simply  conferred  upon 
the  lord:  "Fribourg  en  B^am,"  4;  "Saint-Antome  en  Rouergue,"  1144; 
"  Albi."  20.  The  custodians  pay  the  debts:  "L.  d.  Drois,"  897  (appointment 
of  a  '^ curator"  by  law  if  the  creditors  ask  for  it).  Details  in  R,  CaiUemery 
p.  58.  Cf,  in  the  existing  law  the  distinction  between  a  vacant  succession 
which  nobody  claims,  not  even  the  State,  and  for  which  a  "curator"  is  named, 
and  the  succession  to  which  the  heirs  have  failed,  which  escheats  to  the  State: 
Guyot,  Feniire,  see  "Curateur  &  Succ.  vacante."  In  fact,  there  is  a  vacancy 
as  soon  as  the  heirs  of  the  first  degree  have  renounced:  Poihier,  Introduction 
to  Vol.  XVII,  "Cout.  d'Orl^ans,"  no.  67. 

'  One  does  not  find  in  failure  of  heirs  the  penal  character  which  distinguishes 
confiscation,  and  from  this  difference,  which  was  scarcely  perceptible  originally, 
there  resulted  in  time  the  two  opposite  systems:  Bladitane,  it,  16,  18. 

isions  of  a  man  condemned  to  d 


*  With  the  confiscation  of  the  possessions  of  a  man  condemned  to  death  or 
to  banishment  will  naturally  be  connected,  although  there  is  no  penal  con- 
demnation, that  confiscation  which  affects  tne  succession  of  usurers  ("  T.  A.  C. 
Norm.,"  49j  Dauphin^,  Savoy,  for  example  "Evian  "  4;  "Fribourg  en  Uecht," 
57).  of  suicides,  persons  dying  intestate  or  unconfessed  ("desperati"),  both 
guilty  towards  the  State  or  the  Church.  The  unconfessed:  "Summa  Norm.," 
20;  '^Et.  de  St.  Louis,"  I,  93;  Boutaric,  I,  39;  Du  Cange,  see  "Intest."  The 
intestate  is  only  a  sort  of  unconfessed  man;  he  has  not  made  any  provi- 
sions for  the  salvation  of  his  soul:  his  succession  was  fibrst  of  all  confiscated, 
and  when  legislation  became  milder  they  limited  themselves  to  distributing 
his  propertv  for  pious  uses:  OtatwiUe^  VII,  16.  The  "inteatia"  of  Roussillon 
are  probably  only  a  relic  of  persons  m  mortmain.  As  to  suicides,  (^.  Loysd^ 
837:  "The  man  who  puts  himself  to  death  in  despair  has  hia  property  oonfich 
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The  prerogative  of  the  lord-justice  found  itself  limited  in  two 
directions:  1st.  As  a  general  thing,  it  only  affected  aUodial  holdings 
and  movables,  because  fiefs  and  copyholds  reverted  to  the  lord 
who  had  granted  them;  these  kinds  of  possesions  were  never  un- 
occupied and  without  an  owner.^  2d.  Successions  resulting  from 
failure  of  heirs  were  often  divided  between  the  lord  and  the  chari- 
table organizations;  ^  they  were  appropriated  for  public  chaiges, 
especially  for  the  succor  of  the  poor,  as  an  accidental  and  un- 
foreseen resource  which  humanity  prescribed  should  be  used  to 
benefit  those  who  had  been  disinherited  by  fortune.  If  the  lord- 
justice  divided  the  inheritance  with  the  poor,  all  the  more  should 
he  indemnify  the  creditors  of  the  inheritance,  at  least  withm  the 
limits  of  the  assets  which  he  collected  ("intra  vires")*  Such  was 
the  general  custom  based  upon  equity;  but  it  was  rather  difficult 
to  justify  from  the  strict  legal  point  of  view,  because  the  lord 
seems  rather  like  a  grantee  by  some  special  right  or  a  privileged 
occupier  than  an  heir  *  (cf.  Law  of  Nov.  22,  —  Dec.  1, 1790, 1,3). 
§  467.  The  SaTolutionary  Law  began  by  abolishing  the  ine- 
qualities which  resulted  from  the  right  to  the  preference  of  nudes 
and  the  right  of  primogeniture  (nobles'  possessions,  D.  March  15| 

cated  by  his  lord."  His  movables,  at  least,  were  confiscated,  and  sometimefl 
bis  immovables  themselves;  and  CL  Liger,  Art.  1435,  establishes  the  a|>pli- 
cation  of  the  archaic  right  of  ravaging  to  the  lands  of  the  suicide.  In  tune 
distinctions  were  drawn  according  as  to  whether  the  suicide  was  coDflcious  or 


442,  6,  etc.;  Boutaric,  I.  39;  IL  15  (rejects  confiscation):  BraeUmt  II, 
C'felonia  de se  ipso");  ''fleta/'  1, 34;  BriUany  I,  7.  Divenities in  Gennanlaw: 
"Sachsensp.  "  II,  31,  1;  Brunnermeister,  ''Quell,  d.  Bambergensis,"  p.  03. 
Rights  of  the  executioner  over  the  condemned  whom  he  executes:  "Gr. 
Cout.,"  657.  As  to  '' Hagestolaen,"  or  unmarried  men,  qf.  ''Z.  S.  S.,"  1901, 
''G.  A.,''  1.    Succession  ot  emigrants,  cf.  ''Lois  dviles  intenn." 

^  GlanviUe  calls  the  lord  "ultimua  heres":  Olasson,  VII,  463;  "T.  A.  C, 
Norm./'  88  et  seq.;  "Schwabensp.,"  I,  32  et  9eq.;  159. 

'  Details  and  texts  in  R,  Caulemery  p.  75:  BriU,  691.  In  TCngUnd  the  suo- 
cession  of  the  intestate  was  in  the  end  oistributed  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Church:  Pollock  and  Maitland,  11,  356. 

*  C/.  in  R,  CaiUemer,  p.  119,  the  discussion  of  this  question:  "Roth.,"  223: 
the  king  does  not  pay  debts:  FcrfOe,  IV,  134,  127;  "Olim."  IL  328.  Cf.  to 
the  contrary:  "Lunas,"  7;  "Riom,"  5:  "Aries,"  83,  etc, 

«  We  may  observe  a  tendency  of  the  old  law  to  confer  the  oucoeBskin  of  a 
person  upon  the  bod^  or  the  establishment  to  which  that  person  bdoqSBI  ^^ 
example,  the  succession  of  a  monk  to  his  monastery,  and  uiat  of  a  patie&t  to 
the  hospital  where  he  was  cared  for.  VioUet,4S7 :  the  Chants  of  Lyona  adopted 
its  orphans.  Law  of  the  15th  Pluv.,  year  XIII,  Art.  8.  The  Veetiy  Botri  re- 
ceives the  possessions  of  the  priest.  The  possessions  of  (secular)  eockoBsHa 
belonged  first  of  all  to  the  Cnurch :  later  on,  in  the  fourteenth  oentuiyi  thetr 
relatives  succeeded  to  them:  Loysel,  343  et  acq* 
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1790;  plebeians'  possessions,  D.  April  15, 1791,  which  were  passed 
in  spite  of  the  protestations  of  the  deputies  from  Normandy  and 
B£ani).  In  the  countries  of  written  law  the  Novella,  118,  does 
not  recognize  the  Customary  privileges,  but  freedom  to  make  a  will 
allowed  their  re-establishment;  this  freedom  was  attacked,  and  if 
the  opposition  of  the  Romanists  and  the  deputies  from  the  South 
for  a  time  prevented  the  reform  from  coming  to  a  head,  on  the 
25th  of  October,  1792,  the  Convention  did  away  with  trust-entails 
and  renunciations  to  future  successions;  and  on  March  17,  1793, 
it  abolished  the  power  to  leave  by  will  to  the  direct  line;  the 
Decree  of  the  5-12  Brum.,  year  II,  and  the  17th  Niv.,  year  II, 
restricted  within  the  narrowest  limits  the  portion  which  could  be 
disposed  of. 

This  last  law,  which  can  be  called  the  ^'Succesaon  Code  of  the 
Convention,'^  contains  two  other  series  of  provisions: 

(a)  Devises  aiming  to  maintain  the  old  rules  were  annulled, 
dating  from  July  14,  1789,  and  partitions  of  successions  which 
had  vested  since  that  date  were  to  be  remade  according  to  the 
new  principles.  We  see  that  the  Law  of  Nivdse,  like  that  of 
Brumaire,  also,  had  a  retroactive  effect.  At  the  same  time  that 
they  proclaimed  in  the  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man  that 
the  retroactiveness  of  laws  was  a  crime,  the  members  of  the  Con- 
vention applied  it  to  matters  of  succession,  either  out  of  hatred  of 
the  Old  Regime  or  else  under  the  influence  of  deputies  who  were 
interested  in  this  iniquitous  measure;  th^y  did  not  want  for  soph- 
isms whereby  to  justify  themselves  in  their  own  eyes;  they  pre- 
tended that,  dating  from  1789,  equality  had  been  established,  and 
that  all  they  did  was  to  apply  a  pre-existing  principle.  This  was 
the  distinction  of  a  casuist,  which  did  not  prevent  the  results 
of  this  law  from  being  deplorable;  they  had  to  repeal  it  in  the 
year  III.^ 

(6)  In  the  devolution  of  succession  they  considered  neither  the 
nature  nor  the  origin  of  possessions;  they  formed  but  one  ringle 
mass,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Roman  legislation,  which  simplified 
their  transmission  a  great  deal.  The  right  of  inheritance  is  con- 
ferred first  upon  the  descendants,  who  succeed  in  equal  portions, 
either  "per  capita ^^  or  by  means  of  representation;  it  is  forbidden 
to  favor  any  of  them,  and  the  special  gifts  must  be  shared  alike, 

^  Laws  of  the  5th  Flor.,  3d  Fruct.,  year  III;  3d  Vend.,  yew  IV;  18th  Pluv., 
year  V;  Okusan,  "R6f.  Soc.,"  1889,  II,  217;  Sagnac,  pp.  234,  325;  Aron, 
^'N.  R.  H.,"  1901,  618. 
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even  by  those  who  decline.  Contrary  to  the  axiom  of  the 
Customary  law,  ''Bastards  do  not  succeed/'  the  Laws  of  June 
4, 1793,  and  of  5-12  Brumaire,  year  II,  had  given  to  mere  natural 
children  the  same  rights  of  succession  as  to  Intimate  children, 
and  to  children  bom  of  an  adulteress  one-third  of  these  rights 
(with  the  retroactive  effect  abolished  by  the  Laws  of  the  15th 
Thermidor  and  the  3d  Vend.,  year  IV).^  If  there  are  no  descend- 
ants, the  inheritance  is  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  one  for  the 
paternal  line,  the  other  for  the  maternal  line;  and  if  there  is  any 
occasion  for  it,  thb  division  is  followed  by  a  redivision.  In  each 
line  they  do  not  seek,  as  would  be  done  under  a  system  of  succes- 
sion based  upon  presumed  affection,  to  ascertain  who  is  the  near- 
est relative  of  the  deceased,  but  rather  who  are  the  relatives  who 
are  descendants  of  the  nearest  ascendants  of  the  deceased;  in  this 
way  they  finally  establish  a  series  of  lines  or  groups  of  kindred, 
that  of  the  father  and  that  of  the  grandfather,  etc.,  which  are 
called  successively  to  the  inheritance.  This  unexpected  resu^ 
rection  of  the  Germanic  system  of  groups  of  kindred,  which  was 
at  that  time  so  much  forgotten  in  Customary  France,  seems  to 
be  accoimted  for  by  two  causes,  —  one  which  is  rather  archaic, 
and  the  other  which  is  rather  revolutionary:  1st,  it  was  proposed, 
just  as  in  the  Customs,  to  restore  the  possessions  as  nearly  as 
could  be  to  the  line  or  the  stock  which  had  provided  them;  2d,  this 
proceeding  had  the  advantage  of  dividing  the  property  among  a 
great  number  of  persons,  for  it  must  often  have  happened  that 
each  group  of  kindred  contained  many  members.  In  each  group 
the  descendants  exduded  ascendants,  —  for  example,  the  brother 
is  preferred  to  the  father;  this  privilege  for  the  younger  genera- 
tions accords  with  the  old  principle  that  "Personal  belongings  do 
not  ascend,"  but  perhaps  in  establishing  it,  it  was  only  desired  to 
attach  the  classes  which  were  most  naturally  fitted  to  support  it 
to  the  new  political  system.  Representation  is  admitted  to  in- 
finity for  the  same  reason,  and  thenceforth  partition  takes  place 
by  stocks.  The  privilege  of  the  double  tie  is  abolished,  but  those 
of  the  whole  blood  have  a  share  in  each  line.  If  there  are  no  relar 
tives  (and  they  succeed  without  the  limitation  of  degree)  the  su^ 
viving  spouse  is  called;  as  well  say  that  he,  or  she,  will  hardly  ever 
succeed;  not  very  much  favored  in  thb  direction,  they  are  still 
less  favored  in  that  which  concerns  the  portions  of  the  survivor, 
such  as  dower,  which  the  old  law  had  instituted  in  their  favor; 

1  Sagnac,  pp.  317,  356. 
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the  Revolution  abolished   them.      The  State  is  the  ultimate 
heir. 

Two  motives  dominate  the  Revolutionary  legislation,  —  a  re- 
gard for  Equality,  and  the  desire  to  simplify  the  law  of  succession 
by  parceling  the  fortunes.  It  is  based  on  the  idea  which  was  so 
widespread  in  the  eighteenth  century  that  the  individual  has  no 
right  to  make  a  disposal  of  his  possessions  to  take  place  after  his 
death;  this  right  belongs  to  the  law  alone.  And  this  legislation  is 
inspired,  not  by  the  probable  wishes  of  the  deceased,  but  by  the 
political  reason.  Succession  is  not  a  sort  of  presumed  will,  the  will 
of  those  that  death  has  taken  unawares  before  they  had  made 
known  their  last  wishes;  in  theory  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  regulation 
in  the  interest  of  the  public,  regarding  the  final  disposal  of  pos^ 
sessions  which  have  been  abandoned  by  their  owner,  —  a  theory 
perhaps  of  a  very  momentous  nature,  because  the  State  might  take 
advantage  of  it  in  its  own  interest  to  deprive  the  relatives  who 
were  capable  of  inheriting.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  far 
from  contemplating  giving  it  this  meaning;  the  State  gains  noth- 
ing; it  limits  itself  to  protecting  the  family  against  the  caprices 
of  individuals.  In  short,  the  system  established  by  the  Law  of 
Nivdse  is  an  incoherent  amalgamation  of  new  ideas  and  obsolete 
principles.^ 

1  C/.  various  opinions:  "N.  R.  H.,"  1001,  616. 
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Topic  3.   Acquisition  of  Heirship  and  its  Consequences 


468.  The  Vesting  of  the  Succession. 

469.  Incapacity  to  Succeed. 

470.  Disinheritance. 

471.  Disqualification. 

472.  The  Rdle  of  the  Heir. 

473.  Acquirement   of   a   Title   by 

.  Inheritance. 

474.  Hereditary  Seisin. 

476.  Acceptance  and  Rejection. 
476.  The  Same.  —  (A)  Acceptance 
pure  and  simple. 


fi  477.  The  Same.  —  (B)  Renunciation. 
I  478.  The  Same.  —  (C)  Time  to  make 

an  Inventory  and  deliberate. 
§  479.  The  Same.— (D)  The  privilege 

of  the  Inventory. 
§  480.  Partition  between  Co-heii8« 

481.  Forms  of  Partition. 

482.  Effects  of  Partition. 

483.  Refunding. 

I  484.  Payment  of  Debts. 
I  485.  Separation  of  Assets. 


§  468.  The  Vetting  of  the  Sueoendon  ^  only  takes  place  to-day 
as  a  result  of  natural  death  ("ntdla  viventis  hereditas")-'  But 
formerly  it  also  resulted  from  events  whidi  were  likened  to  death, 
and  which  one  might  be  tempted  to  term  in  a  general  way  eml 
death,  although  this  term  was  hardly  applied  excepting  to  cases 
of  criminal  condemnation  and  entering  into  religious  orders.' 
Such  were,  in  the  very  old  law,  leprosy/  the  loss  of  sight,  madness,' 
and  perhaps  the  serious  infirmities  which  accompany  old  age.' 
Absence  ^  had  not  so  radical  an  effect,  although  it  authorized  the 
handing  over  of  the  possessions  of  the  one  who  was  absent' 
to  his  nearest  relatives.    In  fact,  the  law  counted  so  much  on  the 

»  Pothier,  III,  1;  PerHU,  IV,  119;  Siobbe,  §  279. 

«  "  Commorientes,"  Qvil  Code,  720;  Pothier,  III,  1, 1;  Dig.,  "deidb.  dub.," 
9, 22;  Law  of  20  Prair.,  year  IV;  Zey8,  "Le  Nil,"  §  7;  "Acad.  1^.  Toul.,"  187 
(Fons). 

»  Past,  "Persons  "  Loysd,  345;  Pothier,  "Pers.,"  70;  PertOe,  IV,  120.  The 
excommunicated,  "T.  A.  C,  Norm.,"  II,  3. 

«  Post,  "Persons";  "Roth.,"  176:  he  is  "tanquam  mortuus." 

»  "Fnsons";  Amira,  "Erbenf.,"  151.  — C/.  ''Wis.,"  3,  4,  12. 

*  Cf.  giving  up  of  possessions,  post. 

»  As  to  absence,  qf.  Fenikre,  Ouyot;  VUkqua.  "R.  h.  Dr.,"  11,  209;  "Dig. 
Ital.,"  and  "Encicl.  Giur.  Ital.,"  see  "Assenjsa'^;  Stobbe,  V,  10  (bibl.);  Q^ 
Code,  112  etseq, 

*  An  absent  man  is  one  who  leaves  his  domicile  and  is  not  heard  from  any 
more.  It  is  Domioile  which  determines  the  personal  status  of  a  person;  at 
first  it  is  not  very  clearly  distinguished  from  citisenship  or  connection  with 
a  lord's  domain.  During  the  monarchic  period  one  could  have  a  domicUe: 
(a)  of  origin,  that  is  the  domicile  of  the  father  and  mother  at  one's  birth; 
(5)  of  fact,  resulting  from  establishing  oneself  in  some  place  with  intent  tp 
remain  there;  (c)  of  law,  in  the  place  where  one  has  a  boiefice  or  an  office,  and 
only  in  so  far  as  matters  relating  thereto  are  concerned;  {d)  of  ehaioe,  or  one 
agreed  upon  for  the  canying  out  of  a  contract,  etc. ;  (e)  uiih  respect  to  marriaife, 
a  residence  of  six  months  or  one  year  in  the  parish;  (/)  tnth  respect  to  taUage: 
Argou,  1, 12;  see  Ouyot,  Ferrikre  (bibl.);  Civil  Code,  102;  Homeyer,  "Heimath" 
("Berl.  Abh.,"  1852). 
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possibility  of  the  return  of  the  absent  man  that  it  presumed 
him  to  be  living  as  long  as  the  contrary  was  not  proved,  or  as  long 
as  a  hundred  years  had  not  elapsed  since  the  date  of  his  birth.^ 
His  possessions  were  administered  by  a  ciu*ator  appointed  at 
the  request  of  the  interested  parties.'  After  a  delay  of  3,  7,  6r 
10  years,  according  to  locality,  the  heirs  presumptive  ^  were  put 
into  a  provisional  possession;  twenty  or  thirty  years  after  the 
last  news  or  the  disappearance,  the  legatees  were  finally  put  in 
possession  by  the  court.  In  such  cases  the  spouse  who  was 
present  could  not  remarry  unless  proof  of  the  death  of  the  one 
who  was  absent  was  produced/ 

§  469.  Ineapaoity  to  Succeed,  in  the  very  old  law,  exists  when 
it  is  physically  (demented,  idiots,  lepers,^  children  of  tender  age,^ 
women)  or  moraUy  (ecclesiastics,^  monks,^  people  condemned  to 
capital  punishment)  impossible  for  the  heir  to  be  head  of  the 
family;  *  2d,  when  the  person  whom  the  ties  of  relationship  would 
call  to  succeed  does  not  belong  to  the  house  (alien,  bastard,^^  son 

1  Contra :  Pothier,  "Introd.  k  la  Gout.  d'Ori./'  XVII,  no.  7:  there  is  no  pre- 
Bumption  as  to  whether  he  is  living  or  dead;  it  is  for  those  who  have  an  inter- 
est in  doing  so  to  prove  that  he  is  afive.  —  Contrary  to  this  idea,  it  was  allowed : 
(a)  that  he  take  part  in  sucoessions  opening  for  his  benefit;  (6)  and  that  rights 
dependent  upon  the  death  of  th)B  absentee  could  not  be  exercised  by  the  inter- 
ested parties  (for  example,  usufruct).  Laws  of  Oct.  6,  1701,  21st  Vent,  and 
16th  Auct.,  year  II. 

»  "Coutume  de  ChAtillon,"  Art.  72  (see  Oiravd,  Ferribre). 

*  Does  this  mean  the  nearest  relatives  at  the  time  when  the  taking  of  pofr- 
session  was  allowed  or  at  the  time  of  Ihe  disappearance?  Diversity  in  the 
Customs:  Stobbef  loc,  cU.  —  If  the  absentee  has  left  an  agent  there  are  diffi- 
culties. — The  spouse  who  is  present  can  demand  the  dissolution  of  the  com- 
munity, and  this  dissolution  becomes  final  or  is  bound  to  take  place  when  a 
fiTuJ  paration  is  made. 

*  ^Novella,"  117.  11;  "Authentica,  hodie,"  on  1.  7;  "Cod.  Just.,"  "de 
r^ud.  **;  Dig.  X,  "de  spons.,"  19:  BretannieTf  see  "Absents."  C/.,  however, 
Paikier,  "C.  de  Mar.,"  106. 

»  «Summa  Norm.,"  25, 22. 10: "  Cout.  de  Bareges,"  2  ("pec,"  from  "pecus," 
idiot;  "tares,"  imbecile).    Deaf  mutes:  Bonnrfay,  "Thdse,"  1890;  "Roth.," 


§  37,  280.    According  to  several  of  the  Scandinavian  laws  a  child  can  only 
inherit  if  he  has  eaten  or  been  baptixed.  —  As  to  the  rule,  "Infans  conceptus 
pro  nato  habetur,"  ^.  Lambertf  "Stipul.  pour  Autrui,"  p.  166. 
'  "Cout.  de  Bareges,"  1;  Laysd^  343;  Stobbe,  V,  17. 

*  According  to  the  Roman  and  the  canon  law,  the  monk  succeeds  to  his  rela- 
tives and  transmits  this  succession  to  the  monastery.  But  the  Customary  law 
places  him  under  a  disability;  he  can  neither  succeed  for  his  own  advantage 
nor  for  that  of  the  monastery:  Loysd,  345;  post,  "Persons";  Londry,  "Mort 
civile  des  Relig.,"  1900  (bibl.);  Stobbe,  V,  18;  Laws  of  Feb.  20,  March  26,  and 
Oct.  14,  1790;  of  the  18th  Vend.,  year  II. 

•  "Summa  Norm.,"  25,  9. 

10  "Wis.,"  4,  5;  "BaL,"  14,  &    Children  bom  of  an  incestuous  union: 
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who  is  emancipated  or  who  has  founded  a  separate  home,^  daugh- 
ters married  outside  of  the  house  ^)  or  is  set  aside  owing  to  the 
application  of  the  seigniorial  right  (for  example,  he  is  a  serf). 
Capacity  to  succeed  even  depends  sometimes  upon  equality  of 
status  with  the  deceased;  thus,  the  plebeian  cannot  succeed 
to  the  noble  in  certain  localities.^  Many  of  these  incapacities 
disappeared  in  the  later  law,  which  was  especially  concerned 
with  carrying  out  the  probable  wishes  of  the  deceased.  However, 
the  incapacity  of  aliens,  bastards  and  monks  remained,  and  we 
have  seen  what  happened  with  regard  to  the  exclusion  of  dau^ters. 
Legal  persons  or  people  in  mortmain  were  not  always  deprived  of 
the  right  of  succeeding;  thus  the  monastery  took  the  possessions 
of  the  monks  when  they  died. 

§  470.  Disinherltanee.  —  This  principle  was  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  very  old  law,  according  to  which  one  can  no  more 
take  away  from  a  person  the  status  of  being  an  heir  than  one  can 
confer  it  upon  him;  ^  at  the  same  time,  the  ''foris  familiatio"  or 
expulsion  from  the  family  produced  the  same  effects.^  In  its  final 
form  disinheritance  was  borrowed  in  the  countries  of  the  Customs 
from  the  Roman  law,  and  the  judicial  practice  of  the  countries  of 
written  law.  In  the  thirteenth  century  a  testator  could  deprive 
his  heirs  of  only  the  ''disposable''  portion  of  his  estate;  they 
kept  the  legal  share  and  the  reserve  share;  *  under  these  conditions 
the  simplest  means  of  disinheriting  one's  heirs  was  to  grant  one's 
"disposable"  possessions  on  somebody  other  than  they.  When  it 
became  lawful  to  oust  them  of  the  entire  succession/  and  this  is 

"Sal.  em.,"  14,  16:  "liut.,"  32;  "Roth.,"  185;  "Alam.,"  39;  "Wis./'  3,  5; 
"Cod.  Th6od.,"  Ill,  12.  —  R,  CmUemer,  ''Admin,  et  Conf.,"  129.  .    „. 

^  Anticipated  partition  between  father  and  children,  post..  "Reservfttion  I 
"Sal.,"  60:  "Montpellier,"  58.— Frcwnd,"  Was  in  der  Were  verstirbt,"  1880. 

«  "Roth.,"  181;  "Liut.,"  2  (girls  "in  capillo  in  caaa").  Anticipated  re- 
nunciations of  succession,  if,  "Z.  S.  S.,  G.  A.,"  1889,  202. 

»  "Sachflensp.,"  I,  17,  33.  ,, 

*  "Wis.,"  4,  5, 1;  "Roth.,"  71,  61, 166;  "Bai.,"  1:  "Sax.,"  16, 62;  "Burg., 
24;  "L.  Alam.,"  1;  "Faux  Capit.,"  Ill,  326;  Schroeder,  833. 

*  In  the  barbarian  laws  ana  the  Capitularies  to  disinherit  means  to  ao^te 
one's  possessions;  but  we  have  seen  that  restrictions  were  placed  upon  theire^ 
dom  of  aUenation:  GnmooW,  5;  "liut.,"  105:  "Sax.,"  64;  Capitidary  of  814- 
827,  c.  6.  etc.  (I,  312,  114);  Dig.  X,  "qui  filii  s.,"  4,  17,  1;  OWmm,  "^  ^1. 
482.  —  On  the  forswearing,  qf.  P,  de  ForUaineSf  p.  76;  beaunumoiTt  *'»  '' 
"A.  C,  Artois,"  7,  7:  DareaU,  "Nouv.  Et.,"  pp.  342,  69  (Greek  law).  ,,^  . 

*  P.  de  FemtatnM,  33, 33:  44, 10;  Beaumaiwir,  12, 17;  "Ass.  de  J^r.,"  '*?:<** 
B.  "  239;  Botttoric,  1, 103: '^Anjou,"  251;  "Maine,"  369;" Tours," 286; P«^' 


on  "Paris,"  318.  —  As  to  the  position  of  the  children  of  the  man  disinbenteo, 
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what  was  accepted  at  least  by  the  sixteenth  century,  a  formal 
declaration  became  necessary  (will,  notarial  deed,  or  declaration 
before  the  judge),  which  moreover  had  no  effect  unless  it  were 
based  upon  a  just  ground  which  was  expressly  recited.^  Though 
this  requirement  did  not  apply  to  the  ''disposable''  portion,  the 
courts  found  a  means  of  protecting  the  interests  of  the  family, 
which  were  liable  to  be  too  readily  sacrificed;  at  the  end  of  the 
sbcteenth  centuiy  it  annulled  disposals  which  were  inspired,  not 
by  a  desire  to  gratify  the  legatee,  but  by  hatred  or  anger  against 
an  heir  (action  ''ab  irato'')*^  This  nice  search  for  motive  left 
the  tribunals  a  great  latitude.  Just  as  disinheritance  was  ham- 
pered by  formalities,  so  was  its  revocation  made  eai^;  it  could 
be  implied,  —  for  example,  it  might  result  from  the  fact  that  the 
man  disinherited  had  been  received  by  the  man  disinheriting 
and  had  lived  with  him;  it  was  even  presumed,  when  he  had 
rendered  him  great  services.'  The  Decree  of  9th  Fructidor,  year 
II,  abolished  disinheritance,  and  the  Civil  Code  has  not  re-estab- 
lished it.^  —  Qffloious  dlsinheritanoe,  which  was  also  abolished 
by  the  Revolutionary  law,  permitted  the  father  of  the  family  to 
"set  up''  his  grandchildren  and  disinherit  his  prodigal  sons.  By 
this  means  results  analogous  to  those  of  a  spendthrift  guardian- 
ship were  arrived  at,  while  avoiding  the  scandal  which  comes  with 
the  latter;  the  son  who  was  disinherited  received  an  allowance 
for  his  support,  or  else  the  usufruct  of  the  succession. 
§  471.   Disqualifloation  ^  is  only  an  implied  disinheritance  pro- 

(f.Ricard,  "Don.,"  IH,  951;  Renusson,  "Propres,"  II,  7. 6;  "T.  A.  C,  Norm.," 
10:  refusal  of  a  marriage  portion  to  the  daughter  who  lives  "luxuriose." 

^  In  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  agreed  that  the  enumeration  of  just  causes 
of  disinheritance  which  it  contained  should  be  borrowed  from  the  "Novella," 
115,  c.  3,  and  to  them  was  added  marriage  without  the  consent  of  father  and 
mother:  Beaumanoir,  12,  17;  "Et.  de  St.  Louis  "  I,  144;  "A.  C,  Bret.,"  495: 
"Ord."  of  1556;  1579, 41 ;  Declaration  of  1639.  Disinheriting  and  revocation  ot 
gifts  because  of  ingratitude  had  for  a  long  time  been  applied  in  this  case: 
^o66e,  f  253;  Sckroeder,  "Z.  R.  G.,"  IX,  140  (texts);  "Sachsensp.,"  I,  5:  the 
misconduct  of  the  daughter  does  not  make  her  lose  her  rights  of  succession. 
Contra,  various  Customs:  "T.  A.  C,  Bret.,"  p.  507,  ed.  P.  — Outside  of  legal 
just  causes,  was  disinheriting  possible  for  some  serious  reason?  Controversy: 
Potkier,  1,  2,  4;  Furgde,  "Test.,"  8,  2,  92. 

'  The  Civil  Code  no  longer  recognises  the  action  "ab  irato."  The  Law  of 
Niv.,  year  II,  did  not  allow  collaterals  to  be  excluded  and  had  thus  rendered 
the  action  "ab  irato"  on  their  behalf  useless.  As  to  disinheritance  "cum 
elogio,"  cf.  Ricard,  "Don.,"  I,  630. 

«  Uw  "si furioso "  (Dig.,  27, 10, 16:  " Arr.  Pari.  Paris,"  1611, 1625);  Ricard, 
"Don.,"  Ill,  1139;  Lebrun,  "Succ.,"  Ill,  5,  2;  see  DenisaH, 

*  Laws  of  Oct.  14,  Nov.  14,  1792,  9th  Fruct.,  year  II,  Art.  20;  Sagnac, 
pp.  308,  375. 

•  Dig.,  34,  9;  Afffou,  II,  20;  see  Perri^,  Ouyat  (bibL);  Gtndnau,  "Th^," 
1889. 
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nounced  by  the  law  after  the  death  of  the  deceased  when  circum- 
stances have  prevented  the  latter  from  making  use  of  the  power 
of  disinheriting/  —  for  example,  because  his  heir  had  attempted 
to  kill  him.^  The  causes  for  disqualification  were  the  same  as 
those  of  disinheriting,'  and  they  produced  analogous  effects. 

§  472.  The  Bdle  of  the  Heir.^  —  The  heir  in  Roman  law  per- 
petuated the  person  of  the  deceased.  In  Frendi  law  the  patri- 
mony was  divided  into  several  masses.  They  had  not  been  able 
to  accept  the  fiction  that  the  deceased  and  his  successor  were  one 
person.  The  heir  rather  resembled  one  functionary  who  takes 
the  place  of  another,  and  who  is  not  held  bound  by  the  obligations 
of  the  latter  as  far  as  every  detail  is  concerned;  he  became  the 
head  of  the  family  in  his  turn  and  exercised  the  powers  of  his 
predecessor,  but  he  did  not  inherit  the  personality  of  his  predeoes* 
sor.  This  is  not  the  same  as  saying  that  he  may  be  compared  to 
the  mere  grantee  by  specific  titles.^  For  each  of  the  masses  of 
the  inheritance,  the  succession  vests  by  '^unvoerscd"  or  joint  i^, 
in  this  sense,  that  one  takes  a  mass  of  possessions  and  not  iso- 
lated pieces  of  property,  one  by  one;  and  also  in  this  sense,  that 
one  assumes  the  legal  status  of  one's  ancestor,  and  not  that 
one  cre'ates  for  oneself  an  entirely  new  status  having  no  connec- 
tion with  the  preceding  one.^    The  Romans  pushed  the  notion  of 

^  Thus  it  is  possible  to  grant  a  pardon,  but  this  is  no  longer  done,  for  dis- 
qualification is  a  public  penalty. 

*  "Roth.."  163;  "Fris.,"  19, 1;  "Sachsensp.,"  Ill,  84,  3:  Stobbe,  V,  15. 

*  Generally  speaking,  the  succession  is  not  confiscated,  out  it  passes  to  the 
next  degree  of  km.  It  seems,  however,  that  originally  the  children  of  the  pe^ 
son  (Usqualified  were  punished  because  of  their  father's  ofTense:  "Summa. 
Norm.,''  22,  10;  /.  Lecoq,  "Q.,"  206;  L^yrun,  3,  9^  10.  But  Pothier,  1, 2,  4, 6, 
protests  against  this  doctrine :  Boutarie,  1, 39.  Children  of  heretics  and  of  thoee 
condemn^  for  high  treason,  etc.:  Stobbe,  V,  16. 

*  Cf.  Blackatone,  II,  29  (one  abbot  succeeds  to  another,  etc);  Itambert,  I, 
279  (in  1526):  the  king  is  not  held  bound  to  pay  the  debts  of  hiis  predeoessor; 
LeBret,  "Souver.,"  IV,  10. 

*  It  may  be  that  originally  the  inheritance  of  movables  did  not  differ  ve^ 
much  from  a  mere  occupation  affecting  things  which  had  been  abandoned. 
C/.  "jus  spolii." 

*  It  is  difficult  to  see  anything  but  an  acquisition  by  some  special  right  u 
the  succession  to  the  "Gerade,"  to  the  "  Heergerftth  "  (<^.  the  English  "h«iot," 
Pollock  and  MaiOand,  I,  293;  II,  257).  And  if  one  wishes  to  get  some  idea  of 
the  possibilities  of  the  parceling  of  an  inheritance,  one  has  only  to  suppose  with 
PM)ck  and  MaiUand,  II,  253,  the  existence  of  a  succession  in  which  a  split 
and  a  resplit  take  place^  which  result  in  four  portions,  and  in  each  portion 
property  some  of  which  is  subject  to  the  common  law,  some  to  the  Custom  of 
Gavelkind,  and  some  to  tiie  Custom  of  Borough  English;  should  there  be 
heirs  for  each  one  of  these  sub-successions,  the  result  would  be  infinitesimaDy 
small  portions.  The  general  right  then  becomes  very  much  like  a  special 
right.  But  at  the  same  time  one  can  understand  the  adoption  of  the  Roman 
ideas  as  to  the  "successio  in  universum  jus  defimcti,"  if  one  will  observe  with 
Heualer,  II,  525,  that  the  Germanic  heir  ordinarily  succeeds  to  the  generu 
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succession  by  ''umversal"  title  to  its  utmost  consequences  and 
merged  the  personality  of  the  heir  with  that  of  the  deceased 
("successio  in  universum  jus  defuncti")*  The  old  French  law 
stopped  halfway,  either  because  of  the  personal  character  of 
debts  or  the  fact  that  they  could  not  be  transmitted,  or  else  be- 
cause of  the  distinctions  made  between  the  possessions  of  the  f  am« 
ily  and  the  personal  possessions,  between  the  house  and  the  lineage. 
But  the  early  conception  of  the  part  played  by  the  heir  was  little 
by  little  effaced,  in  proportion  as  its  peculiarities  disappeared 
or  became  less;  for  example,  when  the  obligation  lost  its  personal 
character,  the  debts  of  the  deceased  passed  quite  naturally  to  the 
heir,  together  with  his  possessions.^  Thus  they  returned  to  the 
Roman  conceptions.  These  they  found  in  perfect  harmony  with 
the  very  powerful  idea  of  moral  and  economic  mutual  respon- 
sibility of  relationship  under  the  Old  R^ime;  the  son  would  have 
thou^t  himself  dishonored  in  not  paying,  even  out  of  his  own  pos« 
sessions,  the  debts  of  lus  father;  and  the  third  party  in  negotiating 
with  the  father  relied  upon  the  son,  and,  in  fact,  upon  the  whole 
household.  Thus  the  liabilities  were  closely  united  to  the  assets, 
all  the  elements  of  the  patrimony  tended  to  form  but  a  single 
mass.^ 

By  an  early  combination  of  the  Roman  law  and  the  Custom- 
ary ideas,  two  categories  of  ''universal^'  heirs  were  to  be  distin^ 
guished,  —  1st,  heirs  or  persons  who  perpetuated  the  person; 
2d,  mere  successors  to  the  possessions.  The  former  were  the  law- 
ful  relatives  who  inherited  upon  intestacy;  the  latter  were  irregu* 

share.  He  is  not  a  "universal "  heir,  but  he  is  an  heir  by  " universal "  right  (cf. 
"L.  Sal.,"  50, 68:  "facultas,"  "fortuna";  "liut.  "  20:  "substantia";  "  Alam ." 
35,  57,  "hereditas'';  "Sachsensp.,"  1,  0,  2:  "eibe,"  meaning  all  the  property 
left) .  Taking  possession  of  the  bouse  of  the  deceased,  at  least,  in  certain  places ; 
for  example,  in  Neerlande;  this  sjrmbolizes  inheritance.  In  the  petition  for 
inheritance  one  proves  one's  title  to  it  against  anybody  who  possesses  ''pro 
herede"  or  "pro  possessore."  Cf,  Pollock  and  Maitiand,  II,  253.  For  Heusler 
the  conception  of  the  patrimony  ('' Vermdgen")  is  economic  and  not  juridical; 
all  the  rights  and  obligations  designated  by  this  are,  in  fact,  only  one.  Cf, 
Zeys,  "he  Nil"  (a  great  number  of  heirs).    Cf,  BlackHonSf  II,  29. 

^  Canon  law:  The  son  is  held  '' juxta  facultates"  for  the  debts  of  his  father 
in  order  to  save  the  soul  of  the  latter  (restitutions);  Dig.  X,  3,  28,  14;  5,  12, 
5;  5,  19,  9;  5,  39,  28;  Stobbe,  V,  60. 

*  Wnat  does  the  inheritance  include?  There  are  rights  that  die  with  their 
holder;  for  example,  the  family  rights.  The  inheritance  is  understood  to  apply 
to  the  rights  and  obligations  which  go  to  make  up  the  patrimony;  and,  again, 
certain  of  these  rights  cannot  be  transmitted  (for  example,  the  usufruct). 
As  to  the  character  of  ddms  and  debts,  cf,  ante.  At  an  early  time  claims  could 
be  transferred  in  the  same  way  as  corporeal  objects.  As  to  debts,  post,  and 
HeutHer,  II,  540.  From  the  succession  the  Greek  law  excludes  the  right  to 
pursue  the  murderer  and  the  right  to  marry  the  daughter  left  as  an  heir  where 
tiiere  is  no  male  issue,  etc.:  Z)are«te,  ''Nouv.  Et.,"  90. 
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lar  successors  upon  intestacy,  such  as  the  Treasury.  In  the  former 
the  law  saw  a  siu^val  of  the  person  of  the  deceased;  if  they  were 
heirs  of  the  body,  this  was  natural  enough;  if  they  were  other  rel- 
atives,  it  was  hot  hard  to  apply  the  same  theory.  But  the  second 
class  above  mentioned  was  scarcely  in  harmony  with  the  Custom- 
ary principles;  there  was  not  much  inclination  to  strengthen  their 
rights  by  regarding  them  as  perpetuators  of  the  person;  the  dis- 
favor which  fell  upon  them  resulted  in  their  being  left  in  their 
original  position,  which  corresponded  pretty  neariy  to  that  of 
legatees  in  the  Roman  legislation.^ 

§  473.  Acqulrwnent  of  a  Title  by  Inherltanoe  took  place  by 
operation  of  law,  without  formalities  and  without  an  act  of  ac- 
ceptance* This  was  as  logically  demanded  by  the  family  joint 
ownership.  The  heir  did  not  have  to  accept;  if  he  made  no  re- 
nimciation,  the  succession  belonged  to  him  from  the  moment  of 
the  death  of  the  deceased.'  One  can  even  say  that  a  renunciation 
would  have  had  scarcely  any  object,  as  long  as  the  heir  was  not 
held  for  the  debts,  or  was  only  held  for  them  to  a  limited  extent; 
he  had  a  chance  of  winning  and  ran  no  risk  of  losing.  The  annoy- 
ing formalities  imposed  on  a  renunciation  (after  the  law  came 
to  allow  it),  and  the  disfavor  shown  to  the  Roman  privilege  of 
demanding  inventory  (before  acceptance)  show  the  legislator's 
repugnance  to  the  idea  of  an  heir's  refusal  to  act.  For  the  descend- 
ants of  the  deceased,  especially,  the  preservation  of  the  house  was 
a  sacred  duty.  Suitable  enough  as  this  principle  was  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  family  who  formed  a  part  of  the  house  {cf.  in  Roman 
law  the  circle  of  the  '^  sui ")  it  was  equally  inappropriate  for  distant 
relatives  and  ''a  fortiori"  for  irregular  successors  and  legatees.  It 
would  have  been  natural  to  exact  an  acceptance  from  them,  and 
even  to  require  them  to  make  proof  of  their  rights; '  and  it  would 

1  L^ytd,  304,  313;  La  ThaumoMikre,  on  "Berry/'  19,  9;  Argoa,  II,  19; 
Pasquier^  490. 

*  No  inheritance  in  abeyance  henceforth:  ''L.  Feud.,"  1,  14;  2,  1,  11.  33. 
And,  consequently,  also,  transmission  of  the  succession,  simply  because  oi  the 
fact  that  it  is  o])en,  ta  the  heirs  of  the  heir:  Fertile,  IV,  123.  The  successioDt 
in  fact,  was  originally  nothing  more  than  the  liquidation  of  a  pre-existing  com- 
munity: Gierke,  ''Z.  R.  G.,"  XII,  481,  and  ''Genossenschaftsxecht,"  L  C/. 
Flanders:  h^  by  necessity;  BriU,  693. 

*  The  legislation  of  other  countries  has  shown  us  attempts  in  this  directioD. 
Sometimes  the  heir  himself  attempted  to  place  his  right  under  the  protecUon 
of  the  law,  and  sometimes  the  public  authority  itself  intervened  beoaAise  of 
the  rights  that  it  had  over  vacant  successions.  The  heir  was  asked  to  swear 
that  he  was  the  true  heir;  he  was  put  in  possession  onW  after  he  had  paid  for 
it.  Sometimes  public  authority  went  so  tar  as  to  liquidate  the  succession  and 
only  paid  over  the  net  assets  to  the  heir  after  having  paid  the  debts.   Thence' 
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have  been  natural  to  hold  that  prolonged  silence  would  carry  with 
it  the  loss  of  their  rights  of  inheritance.^  But  the  old  law  did 
not  go  so  far;  it  merely  treated  the  heirs  or  successors  on  intest- 
acy in  a  different  manner  from  testamentary  successors;  the  latter 
were  not  allowed  to  have  the  immediate  exerdse  of  their  rights;  it 
was  necessary  for  them  to  demand  the  delivery  of  their  inher- 
itance from  the  lawful  hdrs,  and  in  case  of  a  refusal,  to  have 
themselves  put  in  possession  by  the  law. 

§  474.  Hereditary  Seisin.  —  Before  any  physical  entry  on  the 
property,  the  lawful  heir  is  considered  as  being  in  possession,  by 
operation  of  law  at  the  death  of  the  deceased.  The  latter  is  con- 
sidered as  having  himself  put  the  heir  in  possession  at  the  moment 
of  his  death:  the  dead  enfeoOs  the  living.^  The  result  of  this 
formula  is  that  the  heir,  from  the  moment  of  the  death,  has  all 
the  advantages  of  possession  and  cannot  be  deprived  of  them,  — 
the  right  to  the  profits,  the  r61e  of  defendant  in  suits  for  the 
property-title,  the  bringing  of  actions  for  possession,'  the  continu- 
ation of  the  prescriptive  possession  of  his  ancestor,  and  **  a  fortiori  " 
the  power  of  taking  possession  by  his  own  authority,  without  the 
intervention  of  the  lord  or  the  law,^  of  the  property  belonging  to 

forth  the  practice  of  the  inventory  became  general.  Thiu  through  the  Customa 
the  privilege  of  inventory  was  arrived  at.  What  actually  took  place  was  an 
entry  upon  the  land  registers.    C/.  Stdthe,  V,  31. 

^  Were  the  rule,  '^Iructus  augent  hereditatem,"  and  the  Juventian  Senate 
Decree,  which  were  rejected  by  the  Civil  Code,  138,  applied  in  the  old  law? 
No,  according  to  Pomer,  "Propr.."  no.  429.  —  Are  sales  made  by  the  heir 
apparent  valid  because  of  the  rule,  'Error  communis  f  acit  jus ''?   It  is  doubtful. 

«  "Mortuus  saisit  vivum":  "Olhn,"  I,  452,  16  (in  1259);  II,  617,  9;  II, 
556,  3,  etc.;  J,  d'lheUn,  151;  "Et.  de  St.  Louis,''  II,  4;  Beaumarurir,  27,  2;  41, 
9;  "Const,  du  ChAt,,"  p.  63;  Degmarea,  LII,  234,  286;  "Gr.  Cout»"  pp.  233, 
287,  304,  367;  Bautaric.  p.  128;  "Stil.  Pari.,"  28,  6;  "Paris,"  318:  Loysel,  317; 
''Arr.  de  Lamoi^on,"  ''Succ,"  1,  2;  see  RoffueaUf  **'Der  Toate  erbt  den 
Lebendigen''  (middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Western  Gennany).  The 
"Sachse^p.,"  6, 1 ;  3, 83,  already  said  that  with  regard  to  fiefs  and  other  prop- 
erty the  deceased  transmits  the  "Gewere"  of  the  pro|>erty  to  the  heir  together 
with  the  property  itself  ("possessionem  beneficii  sicut  et  beneficium^'). — 
GlaiwiUe,  9,  1,  4,  6,  2;  11,  1,  3:  13,  9;  "Summa  Norm.,''  35;  see  Ranueau.  CJ, 
"Asa,  de  J^r.,"  "Abr.  C.  dee  B.,"  47,  57. 

»  J.  Faber,  "Inst,  de  Interd."  ("Stylus  Curia  Franci«"),  §  " retin.,"  7;  "Gr. 
Gout.,''  II,  31.  —  C/.  the  Norman  law:  writ  of  "saisinaantecessoris" :  "T.  A.  C, 
Norm.,"  74:  "Gr.  Cout.,"  11,  21:  "saisina  defunoti  descendit  in  vivum"; 
Bladutone,  II,  14:  "saisina  facit  stipitem"  (French  translation,  III,  20). 

«  "  Gr.  Cout.,"  II,  21;  "StU.  Pari.,"  Ill,  28;  "T.  A.  C,  Bret.,"  66,  540:  the 
dead  puts  the  living  in  possession  in  the  direct  line,  the  law  in  the  collateral 
line.  —  In  the  German  law  the  putting  in  legal  possasiioa,  is  frequent  and 
the  symbolical  taking  possession  by  the  heir  also  (for  example,  he  places 
himself  upon  the  seat  reserved  for  the  head  of  the  family,  etc.).  In  the  Nether- 
lands the  heir  has  his  title  recognised  at  law  and,  following  the  jud^nent,  pub- 
licly takes  possession  of  the  house  of  the  deceased  by  taking  hold  of  the  door 
with  his  hiuid  and  placing  his  foot  upon  the  threshold  ("Anevang  an  Thure 
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the  succession,  movables  or  immovable,  personal  belongings  or 
acquests,  freeholds  or  copyholds.*  This  privilege  belonged  only 
to  the  heirs  at  law,^  —  to  descendants  and  ascendants  first  of  aO, 
and  only  towards  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  collaterals  them- 
selves. A  few  Customs  extended  it  to  successors  appointed  by 
will.'  On  the  other  hand,  the  seisin  of  the  movables  was  veiy 
generally  vested  in  the  testamentaiy  executors,  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  fulfill  their  duties.* 

Upon  this  question  of  the  acquiring  of  possession  of  the  inherit- 
ance, the  Customary  law  was  distinct  from  the  Roman  l^slation; 
for,  according  to  the  latter,  the  heir  should  only  have  possession 
by  virtue  of  taking  possession  in  fact.*  The  history  of  tiie  theory 
of  possession  at  Rome  will  alone  enable  one  to  understand  why 
the  Roman  heir,  succeeding  "in  universum  jus  defunct!,''  was  not 

und  Schwelle")'  In  Southern  Qennany  the  intervention  of  the  law  is  stiQ 
more  clearly  marked:  Stobbe,  V,  34,  26;  Heuder,  op.  cU.  Aecording  to  some 
these  were  nothing  more  than  useful  formalities,  having  nothinij  essential 
about  them.  Others  think  that  originally  the  possession  ofthe  inheritance  can 
only  be  acquired  by  means  of  the  canvmg  out  of  th^  ^'Anevang''  by  the  beir 
upon  his  own  initiative  or  following  the  intervention  of  the  law;  in  time  the 
"Anevang"  must  thus  have  degenerated  into  a  mere  formality,  and  through 
the  fact  of  the  death  alone  the  heir  found  that  he  acquired  the  ownership  and 
the  possession  (^'civilissima'')  of  the  inheritance  at  one  and  the  same  time.  -^ 
In  English  law  the  heir  before  having  taken  possession  (ent^)  has  the  seisin 
only  in  law  and  not  in  deed;  he  could  not  be^  an  action  of  trespass  against 
a  third  partv  who  might  encroach  upon  hid  rights.  As  to  ri^ts  of  entry  and  the 
assizes  of  ''^mort  d'ancestor,"  d.  ante,  Chap.  II,  Topic  iv,  §270,  and  LMr, 
p.  701.  The  heir  of  the  personal  propertv  must  ask  for  administration  of  it  at 
the  hands  of  the  law.  —  C/.  the  Civil  Code,  724,  769:  putting^  in  possession  of 
irregular  successors.  —  Italy,  Pcrti^ 

^  Even  as  late  as  the  fourteenth 
the  heir  (in  the  case  of  fiefs) 
DeamareSf  234  (local  customs  still  require  the  lord  to  be^ given  the  seisin); 
Varin,  "Arch.  16g.  de  Reims,"  I,  062,  711, —  But  as  to  fiefs  themsdves,  in 
the  end  the  seisin  of  the  lord  came  to  be  dispensed  with.  The  right  of  the  familj 
did  away  with  it.  —  C/.,  however,  Glasson,  VII,  487  (evolution  in  the  opposite 
direction);  "Artois,"  6. 

>  The  seisin  is  individual  and  not  collective;  it  is  conferred  upon  the  "nearest 
heir  and  the  one  best  able  to  succeed."  and  not  upon  the  entve  lineage:  ^'Et. 
de  St.  Louis,"  II,  4;  "Paris,"  318;  "  Jostice,"  16.  2.    Each  heir  is  seised  of  his 


5,  2. 

*  "Stil.  Pari.,"  28, 10:  "Gr.  Cout.,"  p.  282:M<uuer,  II,  33;  XI,  34. -Seism 
to  the  appointed  heir!  *'01im,"  II,  556,  3;  "Bourg. ,"  3,  43;  "Berry  "  19,  28; 
"  Niv.,"  *^Don.,"  12;  Pothier,  "Succ,"  p.  Ill  (ed.  B) :  countries  of  written  law. 
But  this  only  contemplates  tne  acquirement  of  the  ownership.  Italy  (Modena, 
Rome,  etc.) :  Pertiley  IV,  122.  —  Cf.  Beaumanoir^  30,  38:  Loy^d,  312  d  teq. 

*  "Olim,"  II,  256,  9:  Beaumanoir,  12,  6. 

*  There  are  three  nypotheses  to  account  for  seisin:  1st,  Roman  ongm 
(Planiol);  2d,  Germanic  origin  (Heusler);  3d,  Customary  origin  (t^^^ 
against  feudal  exaction)  (Lauri^re).  Cf.  synopsis  of  these  systems  in  ^ 
crit./'  1801,  584  (Dufourmantelle). 
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invested  vnth  the  possession  and  the  ownership  at  one  and  the 
same  time.  That  is  what  we  have  to  e3cplain.  One  is  accustomed 
to  taking  the  question  backwards,  and,  consequently,  to  ask,  by 
what  peculiarities  was  possession  found  to  be  acquired  by  the 
heir  in  the  Germanic  law  immediately  after  the  death  of  his  an- 
cestors? In  truth,  it  is  a  perfectly  natural  consequence  of  his  situa- 
tion ''de  facto,"  and  the  usual  course  is  for  possession  and  ownership 
not  to  be  separated.  The  heir,  who  is  most  often  the  son  or  the 
grandson  of  the  deceased,  lived  under  the  same  roof  with  him;  he 
was  at  the  same  time  joint  owner  and  joint  possessor  of  the  family 
property.  In  saying  that  he  had  the  seisin  from  the  moment  of 
the  death,  they  were  not  expressing  a  fiction,  but  a  reality  and  a 
positive  fact.  The  same  could  not  be  said,  it  is  true,  with  regard 
to  collaterals;  but,  again,  it  would  have  been  more  difficult  to 
concede  them  the  seisin.  When  the  formation  of  the  family  became 
modified,  this  principle  seemed  to  lose  its  reason  for  existing;  it 
was  the  object  of  the  attacks  of  the  Romanists,  who  held  it  to  be 
a  veritable  heresy;  ^  but  the  practical  advantages  which  it  offered 
were  its  salvation,  and  it  is  again  met  with  in  tiie  Civil  Gxie,  Art. 
724.  By. declaring  that  the  heir  was  seised  ''a  die  mortis,''  usur- 
pations were  made  more  difficult;  his  interests  could  no  .longer  be 
jeopardized  by  mere  accident,  an  unforeseen  absence,  or  a  lack 
of  knowledge  of  the  death.  The  advantage  was  also  gained  of  his 
escaping  from  the  payments  of  the  seigniorial  profits  which  were 
demanded  in  cases  of  change  in  fiefs  and  copyholds  brought  about 
by  death,  under  the  pretext  that  the  lord  had  to  give  the  seisin  or 
invest  the  new  vassal  and  the  new  copyholder.  These  pretensions 
could  be  replied  to  by  saying  that  it  was  not  the  lord,  but  the\ie- 
ceased  who  gave  the  seisin  or  invested  the  heir;  the  formula,  ''The 
dead  gives  the  seisin  to  the  living,"  was  perhaps  invented  as  a 
protection  against  feudal  exaction.'  But  the  fundamental  rule 
of  which  it'  is  a  picturesque  expression  is  earlier  than  the  feudal 
period;'  it  dates  back  to  barbarian  times ^  and  is  found  again  in 

»  Innocent  IV,  "Com.  s.  Decret.,"  Dig.  X,  2.  19,  8;  BaJde,  "Const.,"  337, 
no.  12;  Ci47(M.  on  Law  30,  Dig.,  4,  6  ("possessiodefuncti  quasi  junctadescendit 
in  beredem")  (cf,  D.,  41,  2,  23),  says  that  the  maxim,  "The  dead  enfeoffs 
the  living,"  is  derived  from  an  inaccurate  interpretation  of  tliis  rule  ("vox 
de  via  ooTlecta").  Cf.  VioUet,  831;  "Gr.  Cout.,"  II,  21;  "Bourg.,"  310.  But 
seisin  existed  previously  to  the  revival  of  the  Roman  law.  See  as  to  the  Roman 
law  and  its  influence,  Stobbe,  V,  28. 

>  Launhre  on  Louadf  317. 

*  The  collaterals  nave  the  seisin,  but  this  does  not  pirevent  them  from  being 
subjected  to  the  payment  of  the  seigniorial  fees:  "Paris,"  318,  33. 

*  See  texts  in  fleuaUr,  op,  eit.:  "pater  me  vestitum  dimisit." 
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all  the  countries  where  the  Gennanic  influence  has  made  itself 
felt, —>  not  only  in  Germany  ^-and  in  France,  but  in  Italy,'  in 
Spain/  and  in  England.^ 

However,  in  the  last  stage  of  our  old  law  hereditary  seism  is 
not  very  clearly  distinguished  from  the  ''successio  in  universum 
jus  def uncti ''  of  the  Roman  law.  The  acquiring  of  the  possessory 
actions  seems  like  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  acquiring  of 
the  succession;  and,  if  one  is  to  believe  Lebrun  and  Pothier,  the 
old  maxim,  ''The  dead  gives  the  seisin  to  the  living,"  would  be 
understood  to  apply  to  ownership  as  well  as  to  possession.' 
Owing  to  this  alteration,  it  was  not  difficult  to  connect  with  it, 
as  was  sometimes  done,  the  obligation  which  was  imposed  upon 
heirs  to  pay  debts  "ultra  vires"  and  the  declarative  effect  d 
partition,  —  two  institutions,  one  Roman  and  the  other  Custom- 
ary,  but  both  entirely  foreign  to  possession.^ 

§  475.  Aeoeptanea  and  Bejoction.  —  The  logical  outcome  of 
the  very  old  law  was  that  the  heir  did  not  have  to  accept  formally 
the  succession;  if  he  did  not  renounce  it,  that  was  sufficient  to 
make  him  acquire  it.  But  the  doctrine  whidi  prevailed  drew  its 
inspiration  from  the  Roman  law  and  likened  the  heir  at  law  to  the 
testamentary  successor,  and  gave  both  of  them  the  dioioe  between 
three  courses,  —  acceptance  pure  and  simple,  renunciation,  accep- 
tance with  the  privilege  of  inventory. 

§  476.  The  Same.  —  (A)  Acceptance  pure  and  simple  took 
place  *'  verbis  aut  facto,"  by  taking  the  title  of  heir  or  by  playing 
the  part  of  heir,  —  "He  who  takes  the  possessions  of  the  succes- 
sion to  the  sum  of  five  sous  performs  the  act  of  an  heir." '  By 
this  means  the  one  who  was  capable  of  inheriting  barred  himself 
from  making  use  of  the  power  of  renunciation  and  came  within  the 
contemplation  of  the  Customs. 

§  477.  The  Same.  —  (B)  The  renunciation  ^  was,  on  the  con- 

»  "DipL"  of  1322  in  KrxnU,  "Privatr.,"  §  169. 

«  Italian  statutes:  Pertile,  op.  at.;  LatUs,  "Studi  Sen.,"  11,  319.  _ 

»  L.  de  Toro,  46;  Covamwias,  "Op.,"  II,  3,  6;  De  Paz,  "De  Tenuta,"  1671. 
«  PoOoek  and  MaiOand,  II,  60;  Bradan,  fo.  31  &.,  282,  434  b. 

•  Ferrih-e,  on  "Paris,"  318,  1,  2;  VaUn.  on  "La  Rochelk,"  6e»  21. 

\  •  Civil  Code,  724;  Pot^isr,  V,  3, 1.   This  is  the  counterpart  <rf  the  acquinng 

of  the  assets. 

»  Laysd,  319;  "L.  Rib.,"  67. 

•  "Burg.,"  66;  "Wis.,"  6,  1,  6;  7,  2.  19  and  5,  8.  Cf.  Oommentsry  on 
"liut.,"  67.  Gcomany:  no  example  ot  renunciation  before  the  fourteenth 
century:  Heualer,  II,  670.  At  NeulchAtel,  in  Switserhind,  the  children  of  the 
insolvent  could  not  renounce  until  the  nineteenth  century.  Greek  law:  Dareste, 
" Nouv.  £t.,"  88.  English  law:  the  heir  of  the  real  property  cannot  leoounce, 
but  is  only  held  liable  tor  the  debts  up  to  the  amount  of  the  value  of  the  prop- 
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trary,  in  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  the  old  law.  It  was  tolerated, 
witness  the  maxim,  "He  is  not  heir  who  does  not  wish  to  be"; 
and  people  capable  of  inheriting  had  recourse  to  it  from  the  time 
when  they  found  themselves  held  for  debts  ''ultra  vires"  of  the  in- 
heritance. But  the  disfavor  which  attached  to  it  was  shown  by  the 
fact  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  an  implied  rejection.^  Origi- 
nally, this  rejection  assumed  a  formal  declaration  and  symbolical 
formalities,  such  as  the  casting  of  one's  belt  into  the  grave  of  the 
deceased.^  From  the  thirteenth  centiuy,  at  least,  it  is  carried  out 
by  means  of  a  declaration  in  court;'  a  declaration  made  to  the 
derk  and  a  notarial  deed,  which  were  both  equally  in  use  after 
this,  are  only  variations  of  it>  It  is  also  met  with,  it  is  true,  under 
the  form  —  to-day  prohibited  —  of  renunoiatlon  to  future  tuo- 
eeuion.  From  the  twelfth  century,  at  the  latest,  it  is  imposed 
upon  daughters  who  have  been  given  a  marriage  portion,  and  it 
is  sipecified  in  their  contract  of  marriage/  If  the  heir  neither  ac- 
cepted nor  rejected,  he  could  decide  at  any  time,  because  the 
power  of  renunciation  could  not  be  lost  by  prescription.^  But, 
once  having  taken  place,  renunciation  as  well  as  acceptance  could 
not  be  revoked.^ 

§  478.  The  Same.  —  (C)  Time  to  make  an  inventory  and  deliber' 
ate.  Drawing  their  inspiration  from  the  Roman  law  and  modify- 
ing it  at  the  same  time,  they  gave  the  heir  a  period  of  three  months 
to  post  himself  as  to  the  amount  of  the  succession,  and,  forty 
days  to  choose  from  the  various  courses  which  were  open  to  him. 
During  this  respite  the  actions  of  creditors  of  the  inheritance  were 
not  barred,  but  suspended.* 

erty.  The  heir  of  the  personal  property  can  renounce  at  law,  but  is  not  de- 
prived of  his  share  of  the  succession  if  anything  remaiDs  after  the  debts  have 
Seen  paid. 

1  '^Gr.  Cout.,"  2,  40,  p.  365;  /.  Lecoq,  "Q.,"  489:  "Paris,"  317. 

«  BaiUhon,  "Sources  du  Dr.  rur,  "  p.  538;  De  Rtbbe,  "Soc.  prov."  p.  142; 
"  Frioul."  PertUe,  IV,  126.  Alsace,  Stchbe,  V,  51.  Cf.  renunciation  or  the  com- 
munity by  the  wife. 

•  Renunciations  entered  in  the  register  of  the  "Parloir  aux  Bourgeois" 
(thirteenth  century).  Cf,  Italy,  PertUe,  IV,  126:  permission  of  the  bishop,  dues 
to  be  paid^  disabilities:  "L.  Feud.,"  2, 45  and  51.  At  Rome  the  sons  of  traders 
are  held  liable  for  thdr  debts,  even  if  they  have  renounced  the  inheritance. 

«  Loyad.  318. 

»  avil  Code,  791;  qf.  "Aries,"  1142,  etc.;  "Et.  de  St.  Louis,"  I,  9:  Le&run, 
3, 8, 1;  Law  of  5  Frim.,  22  Vent.,  year  II;  18  Pluv.,  year  V;  LaUea,  "Dir.  cons. 
Lomb.,"  261. 

•  Variations  in  the  Customs:  Pasquier.  "Inst.,"  491;  Pathier,  HI,  4,  2; 
Merlin,  see  "Abstent":  CivU  Code,  789;  ViUequet,  "N.  R.  H.  "  1889,  733. 

7  Civil  Code.  783,  790;  Pothier,  3,  1,  1,  3  and  4;  corUraf  LAnm,  3,  8,  2,  61 
(one  may  withoraw  one's  renunciation). 

•  G.  Durand,  "Specul.,"  H,  2,  16;  J.  Faber,  "Inst.,"  p.  60,  ed.  1582  (3 
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§  47d.  The  Sama.  —  (D)  The  prurUege  of  the  inverUory  ^  offers 
the  same  benefits  as  acceptance  and  rejection;  the  heir  is  not 
liable  for  the  debts  "ad  infinitum/'  and  the  balance  of  the  heiedi* 
tary  assets,  once  the  debts  had  been  paid,  belonged  to  him.*  But, 
as  this  R(»nan  institution  was  almost  equal  to  a  renunciation, 
royal  letters  were  demanded  in  countries  of  Customs  in  order  to 
allow  recourse  to  be  had  to  it/  and  the  heir  using  it  found  him- 
self  excluded,  at  least  in  the  collateral  line,  by  the  man  capable  of 
inheriting  who  was  of  a  degree  further  removed  and  who  accepted 
purely,  and  simply/  Moreover,  the  administration  and  the  liqui* 
dation  of  the  hereditary  possessions  and  the  payment  of  the  debts 
were  incumbent  upon  the  accepting  heir  thus  placed  at  the  head 
of  a  patrimony  which  was  insolvent,  and  for  whose  acts  he  was 
made  responsible.^  By  means  of  a  sort  of  assignmait  of  posses- 
sions he  had  the  power  to  escape  from  this  rdle  of  assignee  in  bank- 
ruptcy, which  was  sometimes  rather  dangerous;  he  was  at  liberty 
to  give  up  the  succession  to  the  creditors  and  the  legatees.^ 

§  480.  Partition  between  Co^hein.^  —  No  one  can  be  compelled 
to  live  in  a  state  of  joint  possession,  says  Article  815  of  the  Ci^il 
Code.  This  is  an  expression  of  the  modem  law,  a  law  veiy  hostile 
to  the  community  system  and  the  silent  partnership  of  other  times.^ 

months):  "Cout.  Not.,"  84,  85;  "Gr.  Gout.,"  p.  3S4;  BotUarie,  I,  77;  Mamer, 

_  __    ...       .    _        .    ._  ,^^ 


Cus- 
toms a  confusion  of  the  "jus  deliberandi"  [and  the  privilege  of  inventoiy. 
The  *'  Old."  of  1667  Generalizes  this. 

'  The  hereditary  snare  of  the  person  renouncing  was  sometimes  looked  upon 
as  having  no  owner.  But  this  rather  impractics^  idea,  that  the  inheritance 
could  on!^  be  put  off  once,  gave  way  to  the  Roman  svstem  of  the  successive 
transmission  to  the  different  kinds  of  heirs,  the  furthest  removed  being  in- 
vested if  there  were  none  nearer  than  they. 

»  "Gout.  Not.,"  84  (in  1366);  Pasquier,  p.  426  (case  of  Loysel).  Required 
in  countries  of  written  law.  Edicts  of  1697  and  1704;  Argou^  IV,  5;  BreUm- 
flier,  see  "B^n.  d'Inv."  "R.  de  Ug.,"  IX,  311:  <^.,  however,  Serres,  II,  19. 
Done  awav  with  by  the  Law  of  Sept.  7-11,  1791.  —  German  law:  various 
forms;  Stobbe,  V,  53. 

♦  Lcy8d,  320;  Lawrikrey  on  "Paris,"  342;  Ldrrun,  3.  4,  5:  Pothier.  3,  3, 3.  - 
Prohibition  for  the  heirs  of  the  responsible  agents  of  tne  puolio  funds  to  acoqpt 
under  the  privilege  of  inventory:  "Ord."  of  January,  1563, 16.  — PertiiU^  IV, 
137;  "Aosta."  5,  12  (prohibition). 

•  "Paris,"  345;  see  Ferrikre;  Bretonnier,  on  Henrys.  ^^  4,  2  (frauds);  pMf, 
"Partition  of  Inheritances";  Stdthe,  V,  66;  PertOe,  IV,  137.  C/.  Austria: 
pubUshin^  at  law,  following  which  the  creditor  who  does  not  come  forward 
loses  all  right:  Siegelt  p.  439. 

•  PotMer,  Introduction  to  Title  17,  "Gout.  d'Orldans,"  no.  63;  StMe,  V, 
6;  Civil  Code,  802. 

'  Flewry,  II,  328;  Glasem,  VII,  618;  StMe,  V,  38;  post,  II,  205. 

*  In  German  law  partition  between  heirs  can  only  take  place  at  the  eiroirar 
tion  of  thirty  days  after  the  death.    This  period  for  mourning  is  closed 
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Joint  possession  is  now  as  rare  as  it  formerly  was  frequent;  under 
the  old  system  customs  and  economic  conditions  often  compelled 
the  heirs,  and  especially  brothers^  to  live  in  a  state  of  community.^ 
Partitions  in  fact  affecting  the  enjoyment  of  property  were  made 
a  part  of  these  associations  and  sometimes  put  an  end  to  them. 
But  the  disfavor  which  in  the  end  affected  joint  possession  was 
eictended  to  these  partitions  themselves^  no  doubt  because  the 
rights  of  the  parties  were  not  very  well  settled  in  them;  the  parti* 
tion  of  right  (that  is  to  say^  which  existed  in  a  formal  agreement 
proved  by  deed)  became  necessary^  and  the  only  thing  which  could 
take  its  place  was  divided  possession  carried  on  for  thirty  years.^ 
§  481.  Vonnfl  of  Partltiozi.  — We  will  first  look  at  partition  in 
itself^  setting  aside  the  incidents  of  refunding  and  the  payment  of 
debts.  As  a  general  thing,  it  is  carried  out  in  a  friendly  way  by 
means  of  an  agreement;  but  in  case  of  the  disagreement  of  the 
parties,  or  if  one  of  the  persons  interested  is  under  a  disability,  it 
takes  place  in  court.  The  possessions  which  cannot  be  partitioned 
are  sold  at  auction,  and  the  price  is  distributed  among  the  co- 
parceners. ''It  is  customary  for  the  eldest  to  apportion  and  the 
youngest  to  choose." '  The  desire  to  avoid  parceling  the  posses- 
sions  scarcely  comes  to  light  until  the  last  period  of  the  old  law, 
and  then  no  more  than  in  the  Civil  Code.    The  only  object  pm> 

with  a  religious  ceremony.  During  this  time  the  peace  of  the  house  where 
the  death  took  place  must  not  be  disturbed;  the  widow  and  the  household 
must  not  leave  it;  they  live  upon  whatever  jprovisiona  ha^ipen  to  1>b  there; 
and  the  heirs  cannot  be  pursued  by  the  creditors  having  claims  against  the 
inheritance:  "Sachsensp./'  I,  22;  Stdbbe,  V,  23  (bibl.);  wiwm,  "R.  A.,"  481; 
Homeher,  "Der  Dreissfcte"  ("Abh.  Berl.  Akad.,"  1864);  Siegd,  "K.  V.  J.,'» 
VII,  275;  Heusler,  II,  567.  C/.  house  of  the  widow  or  "Beisit*,"  post,  "Mar- 
riage Contract/'  Delay  in  which  to  make  an  inventory.  —  The  month  of 
mourning  is  of  Jewish  origin. 

1  Beaumanair,  c.  22  ("compagoiesd'^ritage");  "A.  C,  Bord.,"  56, 67, 74, 97, 


post;  '  yjn,  a.^.,  lou]  '  rt.\j.,  ^lo.  ^loi  uaaes,  uir,  oonsuei.  liOmo., 
p. 267;  Wivpermann,  "Ganerfoschaften,"  1873. — Sumner  Maine,  "Inst.  Prim., 
pp.'133,  ito;  "Et.  s.  I'ancien  Dr.,"  p.  314;  DaresU,  "Nouv.  Bt.,"  pp.  344,  347; 
PoOock  and  MaiOand,  II,  243,  268,  272;  BlaekaUme,  I,  2,  12;  Cflaasm,  "Inst. 
Anglet.,"  VI,  261.  Also  joint  possession  of  fiefs,  partition  of  the  user,  tenure 
in  partition. 

«  Pathier,  "Succ,"  IV,  1.    C/.  Loysd,  93,  94;  Bcoumanotr,  22,  7. 

'  Loyedf  390.    Allusion  to  the  barbarian  Custom:   Oreg,  Tours,'  4,  22; 
Du  Conge,  see  " Sors,"  "  Consortes  " ;  Orimm,  480  ("  Klirrecht ") ; " Saohsensp.,'* 


and  the  defendant  chooses  one):  Beaiimanotr,  16,  19:  Lord,  Compromise, 
Disposal,  Agreement;  "Bord.,  A.  C.,"  139;  "Gr.  Cout.  Norm. ,"  26;  '^Tours,'* 
266,  271;  "Anjou,''  279;  Qui  Pape,  289;  PertOe,  IV,  131;  Blaeketone,  I,  2, 12.. 
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sued  is  equality  at  any  price,  even  to  the  detidls.^  When  the  di- 
vision is  not  equal,  the  co-heirs  who  are  injured  are  given  an  action 
to  rescind  the  partition,  even  although  the  shortage  is  not  more 
than  half,* —  as  the  rule  would  be  if  there  were  a  sale;  ^  and,  when 
there  is  equality,  and  it  ceases  after  partition  is  carried  out,  they 
are  given  an  action  of  warranty  because  of  the  eviction.'  If 
one  of  the  heirs  grants  his  rights  in  the  inheritance  to  a  stranger 
(that  is  to  say,  to  one  who  is  not  an  heir)  the  other  heirs  can  ex- 
clude the  grantee  by  means  of  the  repurchase  of  the  inheritance 
and  indemnifying  him.  In  this  way  the  possessions  Venudn  in  the 
family;  imprudent  speculators  are  kept  away,  and  a  difficult  trans- 
action is  facilitated,  a  transaction  which  is  one  of  sudi  a  nature 
as  to  estrange  even  those  who  are  united  by  the  bonds  of  a  dose 
relationship. 

§  482.  Effects  of  Partition.  —  In  Rome  partition  was  looked 
upon  as  an  act  which  attributed  rights,  as  an  exchange  between  co- 
heirs, each  one  giving  up  to  the  others  his  undivided  rights  over 
the  part  which  they  received.*  The  Customary  law  started  with 
the  opposite  point  of  view;  it  saw  in  partition  an  act  which  (fe- 
clared  rights,  and  not  one  which  transferred  them;  the  fa«t  of 
joint  possession  was  wiped  out  by  a  fiction  {rdroadiiBe  effect); 
each  co-heir  was  looked  upon  as  having  received  his  portion  direct 
from  the  deceased;  consequently,  he  was  looked  upon  as  holding 
nothing  from  his  co-heirs  and  as  having  transferred  nothing  to 
them;  everything  was  carried  out  just  as  though  the  partition  had 
taken  place  at  the  very  moment  of  the  death.  Perhaps  this  way 
of  looldng  at  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Roman  analysis  of  par- 
tition was  too  nice  for  our  old  jurisconsults;  they  did  not  grasp  it 
very  well  and  substituted  for  it  a  fiction  which  was  mudi  more 
simple  in  their  eyes.  It  seemed  to  them  quite  natural  to  give 
fictitious  force  to  the  period  of  joint  possession,  though  often 

^  As  to  the  question  of  parcding  in  general,  see:  H.  Pasay,  "Division  des 
Heritages,"  1839;  "Syst.  de  Culture,"  1846;  L,  Faueher,  "R.  D.  M.,"  1839; 
BaudrtUnrdt  ''Popul.  agricoles  de  la  France,"  1885-03;  "Enqudte  but  TEtat 
des  Families  et  TApplic.  des  Lois  de  Succ."  (by  the  Society  of  Social  Economy), 
1892;  Souckon,  "La  Ptom-.  paysanne,"  1899;  A.  de  Brandt,  op,  dL;  VenMot, 
"Th^e,"  1899;  "Econ.  Fr.,"  Jan.  18.  1896;  "R^fonne  boc./  June  1,  1898; 
Aug.  1,  1899,  etc;  ''Acad.  Sc.  nior..^'  1902,  479  (cadastral  survey  notices, 
1657,  in  Champagne);  Albert,  "lib.  de  teeter.,"  1900. 

«  Pothier,  "Succ.,^'  IV,  6.    Cf.  Law  of  the  2d  Prair.,  year  VU. 

»  PaUner,  "Succ.,"  IV,  5,  4;  Lebrun,  IV,  1,  36.    Contract  for  rents. 

*  Dig.  "  Com.  diy»"  6,  8  (contrary  opinion  by  TrebaHu8,  IMg.,  "de  ua.,"  31); 
"Petru8,"22,  23;  "F.Sirm.,"  26;  ''Bign.,"  18;  "Andec./'  64;  Maradfe,  n, 
14;  "App.  Maro./'  39;  TfUimin,  16,  63,  106,  etc. 
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veiy  short.^  Perhaps  one  should  connect  the  Customary  system 
with  the  old  forms  of  joint  possession  (community  or  joint 
ownership  "zu  gesammter  Hand");  the  co-heirs  shared  only  the 
enjoyment  of  the  property,  and  this  only  during  the  joint  posses- 
sion; they  had  a  right  to  dispose  of  the  whole  or  part  of  the  in- 
heritance on  condition  only  of  all  acting  together;  when  the  law 
changed  on  these  points,  the  old  solutions  were  kept  for  new 
reasons.* 

As  is  usually  the  case,  the  theory  was  not  formulated  first  of  all 
in  the  form  of  a  general  rule;  it  was  limited  to  practical  questions. 
It  is  the  fiscal  aspect  of  the  question  which  is  the  first  to  appear  in 
the  texts  in  the  thirteenth  century,'  and  the  documents  of  this 
period  do  not  show  any  trace  of  the  innovation.    It  is  laid  down 
there  that  in  case  of  partition  the  heirs  do  not  have  to  pay  the 
lord  the  customaiy  profits  upon  alienation.^    The  transfer  which 
took  place  owing  to  death  aheady  carried  with  it  the  payment  of 
the  seigniorial  rights  (reUef,  etc.) ;  it  would  have  been  veiy  hard 
to  have  demand^  others  (fifths,  lord's  due,  and  fees)  when  par- 
tition took  place,  especially  when  in  the  majority  of  cases  this 
proceeding  followed  very  closely  after  the  death.    To  this  prac- 
tical reason  there  was  added  a  theoretical  basis.    As  a  result 
of  partition  each  party  interested  became  the  full  owner  of  his 
portion,  instead  of  having  joint  rights  over  the  entire  succession 
(though  in  reality  he  gained  nothing  and  lost  nothing).    When 
Roman  law,  which  was  progressing,  caused  the  character  of  an 
exchange  to  be  attributed  to  partition,  at  least  in  the  School  and 
in  the  books,  the  question  of  the  seigniorial  rights  became  more 
complicated.    The  followers  of  Bartolus  were  divided.    For  some 
of  them,  the  lord's  due  and  fees  not  being  payable  in  case  of  an 

^  To  the  contraiy.  Planiolf  op.  cU.  But  the  fiscal  question  is  settled  by 
the  ''L.  de  Jostice/' toe.  eit.f  and  by  the  Bartolists  before  it  is  thought  of  ap- 
plying this  principle  in  civil  matters. 

'  To  this  effect  cf.  the  German  law.  especiaUy  with  regard  to  fiefs.  The  par- 
tition of  the  issues  ("Mutschierungi  "Ooerterung")  could  not  give  rise  to 
the  payment  of  these  seigniorial  dues. 

'  Various  systems  of  accounting  for  the  customary  rule.  —  1st.  A  borrowing 
from  the  L.,  30,  D.,  4,  6.  —  2d.  Lebrunf  "Succ,"  iV,  1,  21,  connects  it  with 
Uie  seisin.  But  the  rule  is  applied  to  testamentary  successors,  and  even  to 
some  kinds  of  members  of  conununities.  —  3d.  It  is  a  weapon  forged  by  the 
jurists  against  feudal  exaction.  But  it  would  have  been  useless  for  the  descend- 
ants, for  they  were  not  compelled  to  pay  the  transfer  tax:  "Gr.  Gout./' 
p.  304;  BeaumanoiTf  27, 4. — 4tn.  It  is  preferable  to  see  in  it  a  conmion  opinion 
which  made  it  prevail  over  the  Roman  doctrines  because  of  its  practical  ad- 
vantages: Beaumanoir,  14.  20,  21;  ''Jostice,"  p.  241;  "Toulouse,"  125,  126; 
jyArqenbri,  "Prat,  des  Nobles,"  q.  40;  Loysd,  542. 

*  Beavmanoir,  52,  24. 
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exchange,  partition  benefits  by  this  favor;  yet  difficulties  are  pre- 
sented with  respect  to  partition  with  settlement  and  with  respect 
to  sale  at  auction,  —  two  proceedings  which  are  more  like  sale. 
For  the  others,  partition  was  a  compulsory  alienation,  and  they 
concluded  therefrom  that  it  should  be  free  from  the  payment  of  the 
seigniorial  rights.  This  was  rather  a  doubtful  theory,  for  in  the 
old  Customs  the  compulsion  of  partition  was  scarcely  percepti- 
ble, and,  by  admitting  that  a  transfer  was  indispensable,  there  was 
no  excuse  to  deprive  the  lord  of  his  rights.^  It  was  easier  to 
say  with  certain  jurists  that  partition  was  an  act  ''sui  generis/' 
which  was  carried  out  without  intention  of  a  transfer;  but,  if 
this  were  done,  one  had  to  fall  back  on  the  first  explanation; 
this  came  to  the  same  thing  as  saying  that  partition  was  not  an 
exchange,  which  is  contrary  to  the  Roman  doctrine.  This  is  the  ex- 
planation which  prevailed,  and  it  triumphed  in  so  absolute  a  man- 
ner that  to  ordinary  partition  were  likened,  after  some  dispute,  the 
equivalent  acts  whose  object  was  to  put  an  end  to  joint  possession, 
such  as  partition  with  settlement,^  sale  at  auction,*  etc. 

The  Roman  theory  and  the  Customary  theory  were  divided  on 
another  point,  in  that  which  concerns  the  outcome  of  mortgaeei 
glyen  during  the  Joint  poBsession  by  one  of  the  co-heirs.  If  the 
property  mprtgaged  falls  into  the  portion  of  another  heir  the  mort- 
gage still  continues,  according  to  the  Roman  doctrine,  because 
the  actual  owner  is  the  assignee  of  the  mortgagor;  it  disap- 
pears, on  the  contrary,  according  to  the  Customary  doctrine,  be- 
cause the  mortgagor  is  looked  upon  as  never  having  been  the  owner. 
It  seems  as  though  this  question  had  only  been  brought  up  in  the 
lixteenth  century.^    At  this  time  the  system  of  mortgages  in  the 

^  Balde,  "L.  si  domus,  D.,  de  leg.,"  1;  J.  Andrea,  "Ad  Speed,  de  Contr. 
emt.,"§"nuncdicend";  Alb.  de  RosaU,  I J.10;  B<wtenc,I,83:  Gu*  Pape, 48, 92; 
Loud,  "L.,"  9;  QuyCoqaiOe,  on  "Niv.,  Fiefs,"  24;  lyArgenM,  on  "Bret,"  73, 
4;  "Advis.  s.  le  Part,  des  Nobles,"  q.  40. 

*  Dues  which  must  be  paid  in  case  of  an  exchange  with  a  settlement: 
"Toulouse,"  125,  126, 143;  Beaumanoir,  27,  6;  "Jostic^'  n.  241  (or  partition), 
but  not  in  the  case  of  a  partition  between  co-heirs,  "Chrldans,  A.C.,"  54; 
"N.  C,"  15, 113:  Dummdin,  on  "Paris,"  "Fiefs,"  33,  1,  69  ("principalis  inten- 
tio  fuit  dividere^')  (bibl.);  "Censive,"  78,  1,  170;  BfArgentri,  on  "Bret.,"  73; 
"de  laudim,"  no.  2453;  Ixmet,  "L.,"  9. 

*  "Orleans,"  114:  the  fees  for  a  sale  must  be  paid  in  case  there  is  an  adjudi- 
cation to  a  stranger,  but  not  if  it  accrues  to  the  bienefit  of  a  coparcener:  "Paris, 
N.  C,"  80;  Brodeau,  on  this  article  (bibl.) ; "  Arr."  by  Lamoignm,  11, 5;  Okasorh 
VII,  512. 
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old  law  was  finally  established;  from  every  notarial  deed  there 
sprang  a  general  mortgage  over  the  present  and  future  possessions 
of  the  parties,  and,  as  there  is  no  one  who  at  some  time  or  other 
does  not  draw  up  a  deed  before  a  notaiy,  the  majority  of  inherit- 
ances were  found  to  be  encumbered.  Under  this  system  the  Roman 
theory  of  partition  would  have  had  the  most  grievous  results;  in 
fact,  if  it  had  been  applied  each  time  that  the  inheritance  of  one 
of  the  co-heirs  had  been  mortgaged  —  and  we  have  seen  that  this 
happened  nine  times  out  of  ten  —  this  pre-existing  mortgage, 
which  was  often  unknown,  would  have  extended  over  all  the 
possessions  of  the  inheritance  and  would  have  survived  the  par- 
tition. The  co-heirs  who  owed  nothing  would  have  been  exposed 
to  the  prosecution  of  the  mortgage  creditors  and  all  their  co-heirs; 
they  would  have  been  dispossessed  and  the  partition  would  have 
had  to  be  made  over  again.  These  disadvantages  caused  the 
courts  of  the  sixteenth  century  (especially  1595)  to  prefer  the 
Customaiy  theory.  But  one  would  be  mistaken  if  one  thought 
that  the  law  logically  followed  out  in  all  details  the  principle 
of  the  dedaraiofy  effect  of  partition.  Upon  many  questions  it  has 
only  bequeathed  us  imcertainties.^ 

§  483.  Bttfunding.  —  In  order  to  make  up  the  mass  to  be  par^ 
titioned,  one  is  not  limited  to  combining  the  assets  and  the  lia- 
bilities of  the  deceased;  it  is  necessary  to  join  thereto  gifts 
which  the  heirs  have  received  from  the  deceased;  after  which  the 
partition  can  take  place  without  one  of  them  being  found  to  have 
profited  at  the  expense  of  the  others.^  This  regard  for  equality 
contrasts  with  the  system  of  privileges  which  dominates  the  sys- 
tem of  successions  on  intestacy.  But  those  privileges  are  peculiar 
to  feudal  matters,  or  have  for  their  object  the  keeping  up  of  the 
family;  outside  of  these  two  conceptions  one  only  meets  with 
equalizing  provisions. 

The  ehildren  remaining  in  the  family  community '  were  the 
only  heirs  originally;  as  everything  which  they  acquired  went  to 
increase  the  family  inheritance,  they  could  neither  keep  their 

^  Capacity  of  partitioning,  warranty  in  case  of  eviction:  Pothietf  4,  6,  4: 
Lebrun,  4,  1,  56.  Repurchase  of  joint  possession,  Potkier,  "Communaut^/* 
146.  Succession  including  at  the  same  time  movables  and  immovables  and 
accruing  to  one  of  the  spouses,  ibid.,  140.  —  Partition  is  not  subject  to  the 
repurchase  by  a  person  of  the  same  lineage:  ChasMnew,  on  "Bourg.,"  10, 
9  19. 
'  >  Leraux  de  Liney,  op.  cU..  p.  121  ("Sent,  du  Pari,  aux  B.,''  1293). 

*  Du  Canifey  see  "Cella'';  Beaumanoir,  14,  26;  Ragueau,  see  "Cell6"; 
B.  de  Riehebaurg,  III,  258. 
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savings,  enrich  themselves  by  thdr  own  industry,  nor  receive 
gifts.  Thus  equality  between  them  was  assured.^  But  when  those 
who  had  been  put  out  of  the  community  were  admitted  to  the 
succession,  whether  they  were  children  who  had  been  emancipated 
or  daughters  who  had  received  a  marriage  portion,  this  was  no 
longer  the  case.^  Sons  who  had  been  emancipated  had  worised 
for  their  own  gain;  those  who  lived  in  the  house  had  only  worked 
for  the  family;  the  family  belongings,  that  b  to  say,  the  inherit- 
able estate,  took  any  earnings  received  by  these  latter.  It  would 
have  been  iniquitous  to  call  those  who  were  emancipated  to  share 
in  the  partition  without  compelling  them  to  contribute  their  pe^ 
sonal  gains  to  those  of  their  brothers.  The  former  were  given  choice 
between  two  courses;  either  they  could  adhere  to  the  old  principle 
which  excluded  them  from  the  succession,  so  as  to  preserve  their 
personal  gains;  or  else  they  could  claim  their  hereditary  rights, 
but  then  they  had  to  corUrilnUe  these  gains  and  partiUon  them 
with  their  brothers.* 

Adyancaments  of  inhezitanee  which  sons  or  daughters  had  re- 
ceived on  the  occasion  of  their  being  set  up  in  business  or  of  their 
marriage  should  also  be  rounded  to  the  mass  to  be  partitioned. 
Only  the  heir  who  had  received  gifts  from  the  deceased  was  al- 
lowed to  keep  them  if  he  preferred  it,  provided  that  he  did  not 
raise  any  claim  to  the  inheritance,  and  upon  condition  that 
they  should  not  be  excessive.^  The  old  decisions  pushed  the 
passion  for  equality  to  such  an  extent  as  to  compel  children  to  re- 
fund, not  only  the  sums  which  had  been  given  them,  but  even 
those  which  had  been  lent  them.  Pothier  thus  justifies  this  re- 
funding of  debts:  ''It  would  be  an  indirect  advantage  if  a  father 
caused  his  money  in  cash  to  go  to  one  of  his  sons  while  the  others 
would  only  have  in  its  stead  a  mere  claim  against  their  brother."  ^ 

»  "Roth.,"  167, 199;  "liut  "  2,  4;  "Wis.,"  4,  6,  5.  On  the  contrwy,  there 
was  no  refunding  among  the  Fraiuos  unless  there  was  a  clause  providing  for 
it:  "L.  Sal.  extrav.,"  14;  TMvenin,  nos.  13,  131.  C/.  "Rib.,"  59,  9;  "Mi&n," 
19;  "R.  h.  Dr.,"  1860,  634. 

*  Cf,  Roman  law:  "collatio  bonorum,  dotis";  Oirardf  889. 

»  " Jostice,"  12,  21  and  24;  "Gr.  Gout.,"  p.  315;  Beaumawrir,  14,  12; 
Demares,  236;  LeroTix  de  L.,  p.  108.  109  ("Pari,  aux  Bourg.");  "Toulouse, 
91,  121;  Giraud,  II,  271;  PertHe,  IV,  129,  131.  — This  power  resulted  tot 
of  all  from  the  stipulations  inserted  in  ihe  marriage  contract  (declaration  tbat 
the  gift  was  made  as  an  advancement  on  the  inheritance).  In  the  fourteentn 
and  fifteenth  centuries  this  came  to  be  a  usual  clause  and  the  "  Gout,  de  P^> 
1510,  Art.  123,  implied  it  after  some  discussion:  Lamoignon,  "Arr.  des  Bap* 
ports."—C/.  "Sachsensp^"  1, 13;  Lauritrey  on  "Paris,"  278;  Leftrun,  2,  3, 6, 1. 

<  Loyad,  361;  "T.  A.  C.,  Norm.,"  9,  13,  14. 

•  Sixteenth  century:  Ixniet,  "R.,"  13;  Meunial,  "Th^,"  1886;  DeschampSt 
id,,  1889. 
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It  was  especially  as  between  children  or  descendants  that 
equality  seemed  to  be  desirable.^  As  to  ascendants  or  collaterals, 
many  of  the  Customs  did  not  compel  them  to  refund;  ^  and  still 
less  was  there  any  obligation  of  this  nature  incumbent  upon  tes- 
tamentary successors.  As  among  children,  more  or  less  strictness 
is  shown  according  to  the  Customs.  In  this  respect  there  are 
three  principal  classes  to  be  distinguished.  —  1st.  Cuatoms  of 
absolute  equality,  which  are  most  like  the  old  law,  make  the 
refunding  compulsory,  even  in  the  case  of  descendants  who  re- 
nounce the  succession.'  By  this  means  every  fraud  affecting 
equality  is  found  to  be  averted.^  —  2d.  In  the  Customs  of  simplo 
equality  (''Paris")  the  heir  can  avoid  carrying  out  the  refimding 
by  renouncing  the  succession;  but,  if  he  accepts  it,  he  must  always 
refund,  even  when  the  deceased  has  exempted  him  therefrom.*  — 
3d.  A  few  Customs  called  Customs  of  reference-legaoy  ("pr6- 
dput" )  allowed  the  heir  to  escape  the  refunding  by  renouncing  the 
succession,  and  allowed  the  deceased  to  exempt  him  therefrom, 
even  although  he  had  accepted  the  succession.^  In  this  latter 
case  he  took  what  was  given  to  him  by  way  of  r^erence4egacy  over 
and  above  his  share.  The  Law  of  the  17th  Niv6se,  year  II,  could 
scarcely  fail  to  adopt  the  system  of  the  Customs  of  absolute 
equality,  so  well  did  it  agree  with  its  tendencies;  but,  even  be- 
fore the  Civil  Code,  a  L#aw  of  the  4th  Germ.,  year  VIII,  gave  up 

1  Cf.  post,  "Reservation,"  "Disposable  Portion,"  P.  de  Fontaines,  34,  10; 
"Et.  de  St.  Louis,"  I,  136:  11.  26;  "L.  d.  £)roi2,"  no.  83;  Beaumanoir,  14; 
"Gr.  Cout.,"  I,  40;  Boutaric^  1,  103;  "Jostice,"  12,  21,  6;  "Ass.  de  J6r. '» 
"C.  des  B.,"  170.  —  From  this  it  follows  that  we  refunding  does  not  benefit 
the  creditors:  Loysd,  355. 

'  Loysd,  355.  Pnvileges  exempt  from  the  refunding,  ibid,,  352;  Potkier, 
4,  2,  3;  Ferrikre,  on  "Paris,"  304;  Civil  Code,  852.  —  German  law:  weapons, 
horse,  etc.:  "Sachsensp.,"  I,  10. 

'  All  gifts  are  presumed  to  be  an  advancement  of  inheritance;  they  can 
only  be  kept  through  one's  right  as  an  heir. 

<  "Summa  Norm.,"  35;  "T.  A.  C,  Bret.,"  207;  "Anc.  Cout.  d'Anjou," 
ed.  B.-B.,  Table,  see  "Rapport";  "Anjou/'  260,  337;  "Maine,"  278,  349; 
"Touraine,"  309,  etc.;  Law  of  the  17th  Niv.,  year  II,  Art.  42.  Cf.  "Loia 
dv.  interm.,"  see  "Rapport";  Esmein,  p.  162. 

•  "Paris."  303;  "Organs,"  304,  and  the  majority  of  the  Customs.  One 
cannot  be  neir  and  donee  at  one  and  the  same  time:  Beaumanair,  7^  19  ei  seq,; 
14,  14;  70,  58,  distinguishes  between  the  refunding  and  the  reduction.  From 
this  there  arises  liie  "refunding  for  another,"  —  that  is  to  say,  the  obliga- 
tion imposed  upon  an  heir  to  refund  the  ipf ts  made  to  his  spouse,  to  his 
father,  and  to  his  son;  for  th^  are  looked  upon  as  persons  interposed: 
Loyael,  353  et  seq.;  "Gr.  Cout.,'*^  pp.  365,  371;  Civil  Code,  847;  Poikier,  4, 
3,5. 

»  "Nivern."  27,  8;  "Berry,"  19,  42;  "Bourbon,"  368;  PertOe,  IV,  131. 
Cf.  Roman  law,  Civil  Code,  Art.  840.  The  refund  is  only  due  because  tne  in- 
tention of  the  deceased  was  to  maintain  equality  among  the  hem.  As  to 
the  "Abfindungen"  in  the  German  law,  qf.  Stobbe,  S§  324,  290. 
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this  system  in  order  to  become  more  like  the  more  modem  system 
of  the  Customs  of  reference-legacy. 

The  ref imding  of  immovables  generally  took  place  in  kvndj  ex- 
cepting in  the  Customs  of  simple  equality,  where  it  could  be  ca^ 
ried  out  hy  taking  less  if  there  were  immovables  of  equal  value  and 
quality  which  f onned  a  part  of  the  succession.  The  encumbrances 
(servitudes,  mortgages)  which  had  been  created  by  the  donee  be- 
came void  when  the  property  conferred  passed  into  the  share  of  his 
co-heirs;  but  the  sales  which  he  had  made  remi^ned  in  force,  which 
meant  that  the  refunding  took  place  by  way  of  taking  less  when- 
ever the  donee  had  disposed  of  the  possessions  which  he  had  re- 
ceived. It  was  also  by  taking  less  that  the  refunding  of  movables 
was  carried  out.^ 

Equality  may  be  disturbed  not  only  by  gifts  ''inter  vivos/'  but 
also  by  legacies.  The  Customs  saw  in  this  a  still  more  pressing 
danger,  for  the  will  is  much  more  exposed  than  is  the  gift  to  undue 
influence;  the  condition  in  which  the  testator  finds  himself  at  the 
time  when  he  makes  a  will,  that  is  to  say,  as  a  general  thing,  on 
his  death-bed,  lays  him  open  to  eveiy  influence  and  pcnnts  him  out 
as  a  prey  to  every  kind  of  greed.  Therefore,  the  conmion  law 
of  the  Customs  adopted  without  any  exception,  even  in  the  case 
of  collaterals,  the  rule  that  one  eannot  be  heir  and  legatee  at  tha 
same  time.^  The  only  advantage  which  the  heir  drew  from  a 
legacy  was  the  power  of  choosing  between  this  legacy  and  his 
hereditary  rights. 

§  484.  Payment  of  Debts.  —  The  old  law  only  by  degrees  ar- 
rived at  the  revived  Roman  law  doctrine  according  to  which  the 
heir  is  responsible  to  an  unlimited  extent. and  out  of  hb  own 
property  for  the  debts  of  the  deceased,  —  at  least,  if  he  accepts 
without  reservation  (''creditores  propinquissimi  sunt  heredes")- 

>  Beavmanair,  14,  13  et  aeq,:  tf.  20,  9  and  10  (penalty  for  oonoealment); 
Potkier,  4,  2,  7;  Lebnm,  3,  6,  3  and  4.  Withholding:  "Paris,"  305.  Offices: 
Arffou,  II,  28. 

«  "Gr.  Gout.,"  869:  "Olim"  I,  in  1261;  "Pari,  aux  B.,"  Aug.  13,  1293; 
Boutaric,  I,  103;  Ferritre,  on  'Tans,"  300;  Poikier,  VIII,  p.  179,  ed.  B.:  "A 
means  of  preserving  peace  and  hannonv  in  families.  ...  it  was  all  the  toare 
important  to  maintain  this  equality  with  respect  to  warlike  and  ferocious  men 
such  as  our  ancestors  were,  —  men  who  were  more  susceptible  to  jealousy 
than  others  and  always  readv  to  come  to  blows  and  to  kill  for  the  sli^test 
thing."  In  the  case  of  dfts  this  danger  was  leas,  because  here  it  was  a  matter 
of  something  that  had  oeen  consummated.  Tne  inconsistency  between  the 
capacity  of  heir  and  that  of  legatee  did  not  e3dst  in  the  countries  of  written  law, 
where  only  the  refunding  of  guts  "inter  vivos"  was  recognised,  —  a  refunding 
which  one  can  always  dispense  with  by  renouncing  the  gifts.  C/.  Law  m 
March  25,  1898. 
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In  early  times  debts  were  personal,  not  capable  of  transfer  or 
of  succession;  ^  they  died  with  the  debtor.^  Having  become  in- 
heritable,' they  only  conferred  rights  over  the  movables  of  the 
debtor;  ^  they  were  charged  to  the  heir  of  the  movables  and  only 
up  to  the  amount  of  the  value  of  the  latter,^  because  the  head  of 
the  family  has  not  the  right  to  destroy  the  family's  patrimony. 
As  ideas  progressed,  the  hereditary  immovables  became  liable 
just  as  the  movables;  and  finally  they  came  to  impose  upon  the 
heir  the  obligation  of  paying  debts  ''ultra  vires"  (in  excess  of 
assets)  out  of  both  the  succession  and  out  of  his  own  possessions.^ 
This  evolution  has  already  been  partly  explained  under  the  subject 
Obligations.  It  only  remains  to  show  how  the  hereditary  liabilities 

^  Primitiye  system  of  transactions  for  cash  and  promises  followed  bv  the 
giving  of  the  pledge  or  of  suretv,  which  is  rather  a  method  of  pa3rment  than  a 
promise.  However,  even  in  the  barbarian  period  certain  laws  charged  the 
debts  to  the  heirs:  "Rib.,"  67;  "Roth.,"  362.  369^  323;  "Wis.,"  5,  1,  2;  2,  6: 
"Arech."  (774),  10  (debtors  who  give  awav  all  their  possessions  "inter  vivos" 
in  order  to  defraud  their  creditors);  PemUf  TV,  134,  137  (sons,  whether  sep- 
arated or  not  from  their  fathers).  —  Survival  of  the  old  law:  "The  dead  carry 
out  execution  upon  the  living,  and  not.  the  living  upon  the  dead."  Declaration 
of  March  4,  1549;  Civil  Code,  877.  —  Lewis  maintains,  contrary  to  the  gen- 
eral opinion^  that  the  heir  was  orisinally  held  liable  for  the  debts  "ultra 
vires,"  and  that  later  on  his  responsibility  became  less. 

'  If  the  deceased  has  committed  a  muider  the  obligation  to  pay  the  "  Wer- 
geld"  is  incumbent,  not  only  upon  his  heirs,  but  upon  his  relatives,  for  the 
relatives  are  just  as  much  exposed  to  the  private  vengeance  as  are  tne  heirs: 
"Sal.,"  53,  62;  "Sax.,"  2,  6;  '^Roth.,"  2  (two  parts  of  the  claim  of  the  "Wer^ 
geld,"  one  for  the  heirs,  the  other  for  the  relatives);  contra:  "Rib.,"  67;  12, 2; 
"Bai.,"  8,  20;  "Thur.,^*  31  (heirs  alone):  Heualer,  XL  541;  Brunner,  ov.  cU,; 
DaresU,  ''Nouv.  Et.,"  90.  The  responsibility  for  debts  "ex  delicto"  is  lim- 
ited even  under  the  family  community  system.  Were  this  not  so,  it  would 
have  been  too  easy  to  wipe  out  even  this  community  itself  by  means  of  its 
debts:  Capitulary  of  816,  5  (I,  218);  Heuder,  II,  545.  CorUra,  Amira,  "Erb.," 
213.    Debts  "ex  deUcto*^  generally:  St4}tbe,  V,  59  (bibl.). 

•  Tlie  transmiBsibility  of  claims  to  the  heirs  of  the  creditor  seems  to  have 
been  far  more  easily  admitted  than  the  transmissibitity  of  debts;  however,  the 
numerous  deeds  in  which  it  is  stipulated  that  the  debtor  will  pay  the  creditor 
or  his  heirs  bear  vHtness  to  the  fact  that  this  was  not  done  without  some  hesi- 
tation. 

«  Capitulary  of  816,  c.  5  (J,  268);  /.  cPIheUn,  68;  "Ass.  de  Rom.,"  c.  124; 
"Et.  de  St.  Louis,"  I,  15;  "A.  C.  Bourges,"  62:  "Malines,"  m  1535,  16,  35; 
"Sachsensp.,"  1,  6,  2;  2,  41;  "Richst.  Landr.,^'  10,  3.  — "Lorris,"  15,  11; 
"Bourbon,"  316;  "Touraine,"  310,  etc.;  "Arr.'*  by  Lanungnan,  op,  cit.,  1.— 
Cf,  Stobbe,  V,  50:  "Summa  rform.^"  19,  6  (religious  authorities  charged  with 
the  liquidation  ot  intestate  successions,  at  least  with  regard  to  the  movables). 
—  Postf  "Testamentary  Executors" :  they  are  given  possession  of  the  movables 
and,  consequently,  are  charged  with  paying  the  debts.  Qf,  especially  as  to 
Enfldish  law,  Lehr,  p.  724,  and  PoOoek  and  MaiOand,  II,  344. 

•  "Rib  '^  67,  79;  "Burg.,"  65,  47;  "liut.,"  67;  "Wis.,"  7,  2,  19;  7,  6,  8; 
6,  6,  6;  "Roth.,"  224;  "Cap.,"  IV,  23;  "Gr.  Cout.  Norm.,"  59,  88;  "Schwar 
bensp.,"  20,  10;  Esmeint  180.  —  Cf,  power  of  renouncing  given  to  the  heir 
who  18  the  beneficiary:  iS(o6be,  V,  52. 

•  "L.  Rib.."  67.  1.  See  the  German  proverb:  "Wer  einen  Heller  erbt» 
einen  Thaler  bezahlen  muss." 
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followed  the  disposal  of  the  assets  and  united  with  the  latter, 
and  how  the  personal  responsibility  of  the  heir  has  been  coupled 
with  that  of  the  deceased.^ 

From  the  moment  when  the  movables  were  charged  with  the 
debts,  they  were  charged  in  the  hands  of  the  heir  as  well  as  in 
those  of  the  deceased.  In  either  case  the  responsibility  was  thus 
limited  to  a  portion  of  the  inheritance.  However,  it  became  nat- 
ural to  connect  the  liabilities  and  the  assets.  When  distraint 
upon  immovables  came  to  be  permitted,  it  was  also  authorized, 
owing  to  the  same  reason,  when  they  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  heir.  But  why  was  not  the  heir  alwa3rs  considered  as  being 
held  "propter  rem,"  i.  e.  only  "intra  vires"?  Why  was  he  made 
a  personal  debtor  liable  "ultra  vires,"  i,e.  beyond  the  estates, 
assests,  and  why  was  he  made  subject  to  arrest  for  debt,  like 
his  intestate,  in  case  he  became  insolvent?  Various  reasons 
brought  about  this  result:  *  1st.  The  influence  of  the  Roman  idea 
that  succession  bore  "in  universtun  jus  defuncti,"  with  this  cor- 
rection, that  the  renunciation  and  the  privilege  of  inventory  pre- 
vented all  harm;  if  the  heir  suffered  because  he  had  taken  upon 
himself  too  heavy  a  responsibility,  he  had  done  it  of  his  own  free 
will.  2d.  The  practical  motive,  the  actual  confusion  of  the  property 
of  the  deceased  and  that  of  the  heir;  it  often  happened  that  the 
responsibility  became  unlimited,  as  there  was  no  means  of  know- 
ing what  property  it  should  have  been  confined  to.  3d.  The  mutual 
moral  responsibility  of  the  members  of  the  house,  the  idea  that  the 

^  The  transmissibility  of  debts  to  the  heirs  was  prepared  for  by  means  of 
those  clauses  in  deeds  by  virtue  of  which  the  debtor  bound  his  heirs  themselvQs: 
Marculfe,  II,  26;  Demiarea.  169;  "Cod.  Cav.,"  II,  213:  "Cart.  Lan^.."  6. 
Outside  of  any  agreement,  the  mere  fact  of  having  enrichect  themselves  witnout 
giving  any  consideration  therefor  made  them  responsible:  "Ass.  de  Jdr.," 
^*C.  dee  B.,"  165,  171.  Thus,  according  to  the  "Sachsensp.,"  II,  17,  1,  the 
heir  is  not  responsible  for  any  debts  excepting  those  for  which  he  has  re- 
ceived an  equivalent,  "wederstadinge''  and  aebts  arising  out  of  theft  or  plun- 
dering; this  last  kina  of  debt  only  obliges  him  to  restore  the  thing  stolen  that 
is  found  to  be  in  the  succession;  he  does  not  have  to  pay  any  composition. 
C/.  Header y  II,  546;  Stothey  V,  58,  60. 

*  "Wis.,"  7,  5,  8:  Beaumanoir,  15,  4;  7,  8:  P.  de  FonUHnes.  16,  84;  "Cout. 
Not.,"  18,  84.  See  "Privilege  of  Inventory."  Cf.  Desmares^  loc,  cU.,  Esmein, 
"N.  R.  H.,"  87,  52,  61.  Customs  which  make  the  heirs  jointly  and  sever- 
ally responsible:  "Amiens,"  91,  159;  "Norm.,  R^.,"  1666,  159;  Masuer,  31; 
Lojrun,  4,  2,  7,  11.  — Stobbe,  V,  52:  "ultra  vires"  obUmtion,  even  where  the 
influence  of  the  Roman  law  did  not  exist:  DaresU,  "  Nov.  Et.,"  298, 328  (China). 
—  But  in  the  English  law  the  heir  is  only  held  liable  for  debts  up  to  the  amount 
of  the  value  of  the  property  that  he  has  received.  And,  again,  we  must  add 
that  even  almost  up  to  our  own  time  the  iomiovables  escape  the  creditors: 
GUuaan,  "Inst.  Angl.,"  259;  Lehr,  p.  701;  PoUock  and  MaiUand.  II,  117.— 
In  Mahometan  Uw  the  heir  is  only  held  "intra  vires":  Zeu8,  ''Tr.  de  Dr. 
Mus.,"  II. 
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latter  constituted  a  legal  person  whose  acts  were  connected  by 
a  dose  bond,  whoever  might  be  the  doer  of  them;  the  debts  of 
the  house  passed  from  the  father  to  the  son;  at  first  religion,^  and 
then  honor,  made  it  a  duty  to  liquidate  them.  Custom  often  im- 
posed upon  the  heir  before  the  law  did  so  the  obligation  of  paying 
the  debts;  the  credit  of  the  family  profited  thereby.  The  com- 
bination of  these  ideas  led  to  remarkable  consequences:  1st.  Thus 
the  distinction  between  the  representatives  of  the  person,  that  is 
to  say,  the  heirs  at  law,  who  were  the  only  ones  held  for  debts 
''ultra  vires"  of  the  inheritance  (and  not  for  legacies),'  and  the 
successors  to  property,  that  is  to  say,  irregular  successors,  lega* 
tees,  and  "universal"  donees,  who  were  held  "intra  vires"  ("bona 
non  intelKguntur  nisi  deducto  esre  alieno").'  2d.  The  privi- 
leged situation  of  relatives  or  heirs  at  law,  the  seisin  which 
they  enjoyed,  placed  them  under  the  necessity  of  advancing  the 
whole  amount  of  the  debts  ^  (under  a  levy);  should  one  of  them 
aliMie  be  called  to  the  succession,  he  could  be  compelled  to  indem- 
nify the  creditors;  if  several  of  them  were  called,  each  one  had  to 
pay  his  "man's  share,"  which  was  an  almost  inevitable  solution 
m  the  case  of  liquidations  as  complicated  as  those  of  the  old  suc- 
cession, with  the  difficulty  of  knowing  the  part  of  the  liabilities 
which  was  incumbent  upon  each  one  of  those  interested.^  More- 
over, they  were  given  a  recourse  against  the  successors  to  the  prop- 
erty for  the  amount  that  they  had  liquidated  in  discharging  the 
debts.  According  to  the  final  regulation  ("  contribution  for  debts  ") 
every  "universal"  successor  had  to  pay  a  share  of  the  liabilities 
proportional  to  the  share  of  the  assets  which  he  received  ^  (except 
the  eldest,  who  did  not  contribute  for  his  reference  legacy).^ 

^  Restitutioii  carried  out  for  the  salvation  of  the  soul  of  the  deceased:  Dig. 
X,  3,  28.  14;  6. 17.  5,  etc.;  Stobbe,  V,  60;  "Const.  Sic,"  I,  25;  Fertile.  IV,  135: 
"Schwabensp.,*'  V,  178.  Contra:  "Sachsensp.,"  1,  6,  2,  and  1,  18,  1.  Cf. 
Desmarea,  117. 

*  Beaumanoir,  12,  6:  DesmareSf  13,  1:  "debita  sunt  pneferenda  legatis"; 
Loysd,  330;  "Et.  de  St.  Louis,"  I^  15;  Pothier,  "Succ."  V,  4;  cf,  VUI,  p.  138  (the 
heir  is  only  held  for  legacies  which  are  "intra  yires''). 

»  Pothter.  5,  3;  Leftrwn,  4,  2,  1;  Ricard,  "Don.,"  IV,  1.  112.  But  upon 
condition  of  making  an  inventory  or  some  other  deed  eqmvalent  to  it,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  distin^^h  the  property  in  the  succession  from  their  own  personal 
belongings,  —  a  thmg  which  greatly  reduced  the  difference  between  represen- 
tatives of  the  person  and  successors  to  the  property:  Bouiaric^  II,  25. 

^  Pothier,  V,  3  Qegatees  are  not  personal  debtors).  L^mm,  loc.  cU.  In 
certain  c^  the  Customs  each  heir  is  held  Uable  for  the  whole.  Distinction  be- 
tween the  personal  advance  and  the  advance  by  way  of  mortgage:  "  Gr.  Cout.," 
p.  360;  Dumares,  159,  167;  "Cout.  Not»"  18,  86,  26. 

»  Pothier,  5,  3,  1;  L^ftrun,  4,  2,  1,  5;  Civil  Code,  873. 

•  "Roth.,"  385;  Pertile,  IV,  136;  P.  de  Fonlainee,  p.  138. 

»  Cf.  Laurihe,  on  "Paris/^  334;  "T.  A.  C,  Bret./'  210.    Other  reference 
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§  485.  Sepftratlon  of  AasatB.  —  The  liability  of  the  individual 
assets  of  the  heir  with  the  inherited  possessions  was  an  ad- 
vantage for  the  creditors  of  the  succession  when  the  heir  had 
resources;  if  he  were  insolvent  it  turned  against  them,  they  found 
themselves  under  the  necessity  of  competing  with  his  personal 
creditors.  In  Rome,  in  order  to  guard  against  this  disadvantage, 
a  collective  measure  in  the  interest  of  all  the  deceased's  creditors 
was  devised,  the  ''separatio  bonorum/'  which  was  an  incident 
of  the  ''venditio  bonorum";  by  this  means,  instead  of  one  bank- 
ruptcy proceeding,  two  occurred,  —  that  of  the  deceased  and 
that  of  the  heir;  each  one  had  its  group  of  creditors,  its  special 
assets,  and  its  administration.  In  our  old  law  the  separation 
of  assets,  although  borrowed  from  the  Roman  legal  system,  took 
on  an  entirely  different  character.  It  ceased  to  be  an  incident 
of  procedure  for  liquidation.  Each  creditor  of  the  estate  and 
each  legatee  was  authorized  to  demand  this  partition  individually 
against  each  personal  creditor  of  the  heir,  and  to  move  for  the  sepa- 
ration of  all  the  possessions  or  of  some  of  them  only.  The  heir  was 
not  dispossessed,  as  he  was  in  Rome,  but  kept  the  administration 
of  the  hereditary  possessions,  somewhat  as  in  the  privilege  of 
inventory,  and,  as  in  that  case,  letters  of  chancery  were  neces- 
sary at  first;  in  the  seventeenth  century  they  were  no  longer 
demanded.^  Contrary  to  the  decisions  of  the  countries  of  writ- 
ten law,  where  these  letters  were  for  a  long  time  required,  and 
where  it  was  only  possible  to  ask  for  the  separation  during  five 
years,  the  Parliament  of  Paris  allowed  it  to  be  availed  of  at  any 
time  without  imposing  upon  the  creditors  the  necessity  of  making 
a  demand  at  law.^  One  sees  that  the  separation  tended  more  and 
more  to  become  a  simple  right  of  preference,  a  lien  on  the  heredi- 
tary possessions;*  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  creditors  of 
the  succession  having  their  claims  paid  out  of  the  possessions  of 
the  heir,  once  his  personal  creditors  had  been  indemnified  (doc- 
trine of  Papinian  and  Pothier).  It  would  have  been  more  strictly 
logical  had  they  made  these  two  classes  of  creditors  share  with 

legacies  in  the  German  law:  "Morgengabe,"  "Gerade,"  "Muasthei]/' 
etc. 

^  In  the  Swiss  law  the  local  authority  steps  in  to  supemse  the  pa3nnent  of 
these  debts,  to  compel  the  heirs  to  giye  surety,  in  order  to  insure  this  pa^^it, 
and  to  pay  them  itself,  —  a  thing  which  rendered  useless  provisions  in  the 
nature  of  thepartition  of  inheritances. 

*  ArgoUf  TV,  4.  The  same  in  Belnum:  Begnena,  ''Censura  Belg.,  ad,  t. 
de  Separ/';  Rmrioi.  on  Pirier,  <'Arr.  Dijon,"  291,  8:  five  years  in  the  case  of 
immovables.    Civil  Code,  880. 

>  Loy9d,  494;  Bowrjan,  "Succ,"  II,  12,  28  (privilege). 
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each  other  out  of  the  estate  of  the  heir.  It  seemed  that 
they  were  progressing  towards  this  solution,  because  Ferridre 
shows  the  existence  of  a  practice  according  to  which  the  per- 
sonal creditors  of  the  heir  had  the  right  to  demand  a  separation  of 
the  possessions  as  against  the  creditors  of  the  deceased.  What 
was  the  good  of  this  if  the  latter  had  not  shared  with  them?  ^ 

1  Contra:  Lebrun,  IV,  2, 1, 16»  and  PaUuer,  V,  4;  Qvil  Code,  881. 
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Topic  4.    Testamentary  Provisions 


§  486.  Neither  Will  nor  Gifts  "causa 

mortis." 
§487.  "Thinx"    and    Ceremony    of 

Appointing   an   Heir.  —  (A) 

Adoption. 

!488.  The  Same.— (B)  "Affatomie." 
489.  Covenants  pertaining  to  Suc- 
cession. 
S  490.  Gifts  ''pro  anima"  and  Share 

of  the  Dead. 
§  491.  Testamentary  Executors. 

!492.  The  Will. 
493.  The  Same.  —  (I)  Jurisdiction. 


§  494.  The  Same.  — (II)  CapsLciiy  to 
make  a  Will  or  to  receive  by 
WiU. 

S  495.  The  Same.  —  (III)  The  Ap- 
pointment of  an  Heir. 

§  496.  The  Same.  —  (IV)  Differeat 
Forms  of  Wills.  (A)  The 
Canon  Will. 

S  497.  The  Same.—  (B)  Modem  State 
of  Law 

$498.  The  Same.  — (V)  Revocation 
of  Wills. 


§  486.  Neither  Will  nor  Qifts  'eaiua  mortis"  were  recog- 
nized in  the  Grermania  of  Tacitus,^  or  even  in  the  majority  of  the 
barbarian  laws.^  The  old  system  of  family  commmiity  only  ac- 
commodated itself  to  intestate  succession,  that  is  to  say,  the  exer^ 
cise  by  the  relatives  of  rights  which  already  belonged  to  them.* 
With  the  disintegration  of  the  family  the  will  became  once  more 
possible.  The  Roman  precedents  and  the  influence  of  the  Church  ^ 
were  in  favor  of  the  evolution  which  was  to  result  in  the  twelfth 
century  in  the  renaissance  of  this  institution  which  had  been 
abandoned.  But  this  result  was  only  reached  slowly.'  Those 
who  wished  to  dispose  of  their  possessions  did  so  for  a  long  time 
by  means  of  contractual  deeds  "inter  vivos"  before  employing 
the  unilateral  act  such  as  the  will  is.  The  appointment  of  an 
heir  was  only  gradually  recognized,  as  witness  the  adages:  "Solus 
Deus  heredem  facere  potest,  non  homo";'  "Giguntur  heredes, 

>  TacUu8,  "Germ.,"  20;  Kohler,  "Z.  V.  R.,"  1887,  VII,  224;  Law  of  Gortyne: 
DartaU;  Haun,  "Inscr.  jurid.  Giecques,"  III,  462;  Ikaresie,  "Nouv.  £t.,'' 
349. 

*  Excepting  the  laws  of  the  Burgundians  and  the  "^nsigoths,  4, 2, 4 :  2,  5,  10. 
Cf.  "Liut.,"  6  ("Lomb.,  de  ult.  v5  ''  II,  12,  2);  Palumbo,  p.  317;  TanuusiOy 
"Alienas.,^'  242;  SchvUe^  "Langob.  Treuh.,"  14. 

*  Alienation  "inter  vivos"  was  in  general  use  earlier  than  the  will  for  two 
reasons:  (a)  because  it  was  easier  actually  to  cany  it  out;  (b)  because  it  was 
sometimes  necessary,  and  for  that  reason  accepted  by  the  rdatives. 

*  The  Church  went  so  far  as  to  make  it  a  duty  to  make  a  will  and  to  punish 
those  who  died  intestate:  Du  Cange^  see  "Intestati"  (examples  of  third  parties 
making  wills  for  others);  R,  CaiUemer^  p.  47;  Auffroy^  p.  555;  Pollock  wad  Mai^ 
land,  II.  356. 

*  Before  the  thirteenth  century  instead  of  "testamentum"  they  sa^  "carta 
divisiomJis,"  devise,  present,  "gadium":  see  Du  Conge;  RoitaUt  see  "Devise"; 
AufroVf  p.  338.    "  Destinatio  "  (Du  Cange,  see  "Destinare"),  destiny. 

*  GlanmOey  VII,  1;  "Poitou,"  272,  etc. 
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non  scribuntur.'^  They  still  said  in  our  old  Customs,  ''The 
appointment  of  an  heir  is  not  made/'^  which  at  that  time 
had  two  meanings:  (a)  the  heir  appointed  by  will  is  not  in  all  re- 
spects like  the  relatives  called  by  Custom;  (b)  the  appointment 
of  an  heir  is  not  required  thenceforth  in  order  to  make  a  will  valid; ' 
thus  there  was  no  distinction  between  the  will  and  the  codicil.* 

The  disfavor  with  which  the  will  was  looked  upon  was  also 
accounted  for  by  the  notion  that  "the  will  is  a  creation  of  the 
dvil  law/'  whereas  the  gift  is  due  to  natural  law.  It  was  a  cur- 
rent prejudice  in  the  school  of  natural  law,  accepted  by  eveiy- 
body  in  the  eighteenth  century,  that  the  will  is  a  creation  of  the 
legislator,  something  artificial.  In  fact,  they  said,  what  could 
be  more  unnatural  than  to  carry  out  the  orders  of  a  dead  man? 
The  philosophers  who  defended  this  theory  made  themselves  with- 
out realizing  it  the  perpetuators  of  the  old  Customary  tradition, 
which  was  hostile  to  testamentary  provisions,  and  the  orators  of 
the  Revolution  were  inspired  by  these  same  ideas. 

§  487.  "Thixiz"  and  Ceremony  of  Appointing  an  Heir  (''affa- 
tomie")*  —  (A)  Adoption  was  almost  the  only  means,  in  use  in 
many  of  the  primitive  legislations,  of  creating  heirs  for  oneself 
when  one  was  afraid  of  dying  without  posterity.^  The  proceeding 
which  is  the  most  like  it  in  the  barbarian  laws  is  the  Lombard 
**thinx"  or  "gairethinx."  ^  The  man  who  despaired  of  having 
children  because  of  his  advanced  age  or  his  state  of  ill  health  ap- 
pointed an  heir  before  the  full  public  assembly.^  In  order  to  do 
this,  it  is  probable  that  he  proceeded  by  means  of  the  giving  of 
weapons,  in  the  same  way  as  in  political  emancipation,  thus  treating 
the  man  appointed  as  though  he  were  his  own  son.  The  Edict  of 
Rotharis  was  satisfied  with  the  presence  of  free  men  and  the  inter- 

1  Beaumanoir,  12,  58:  Layaelf  304;  "Paris/'  299. 

s  Contra:  countries  ot  written  law.    But  exceptions:  "Toulouse,"  1236. 

*  Loyui,  300.  Uselessness  of  the  codicil  clause  ("ut  vici  codicillorum  scrip- 
tura  debeat  obtinere"):  SerreSf  II,  23;  Argou,  11.  17. 

<  "Rib.,"  48  ("adoptare  in  hereditate  vd  adfatimi");  DaresU,  "Et.,"  Ill, 
110,  190,  203,  290.  350;  Kovalewaky,  "Ck)ut.  Contemp.,"  203:  Post,  I,  103:  II, 
198;  bibl.  in  Lambert,  VII,  24;  Vdroger,  "Celtes,"  p.  646;  D,  Vaiaaette,  VIII, 

385. 

•  "Gairethinx,"  meaning  assembly  of  armed  free  men  ^"gaira"  or  "ger" 
means  lance),  and  approval  by  this  assembly  ("vapnatak''),  <^.  Schroeder, 


"Et.."  110;  Kohler,  "Z.  V.  R.  "  V,  427;  Schroeder,  222.   As  to  what  the  "Thinx'* 
was  mtended  for  and  its  final  disappearance,  qf.  Palumho,  276. 
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vention  of  a  ^'gisel"  or  surety^  although  it  did  not  mention  this 
formality  because  the  act  was  not  connected  with  the  adoption.^ 
The  Laws  of  Liutprand,  §  4,  made  it  still  simpler  by  reducing 
the  whole  to  the  "carta"  or  written  report.  The  doar  of  the 
"Thingatio"  bound  himself  not  to  dispose  of  his  possessions  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  rights  conferred  upon  the  heir  which  he  ap- 
pointed for  himself y  —  rights  which  were  the  same  as  those 
of  a  legitimate  child;  however,  he  was  at  liberty  to  alienate  his 
property  in  case  of  necessity;  still,  the  heir  then  had  the  power 
to  prevent  the  alienation  by  supplying  him  with  support.  The 
unexpected  birth  of  a  child  revoked  the  act,  and  in  the  same 
way  ingratitude  did  so  in  cases  where  it  would  have  allowed 
of  the  di^nheriting  of  a  lawful  son.* 

§  488.  The  Same.  —  (B)  Under  the  name  of  **affakmie''  ("L. 
em."  t.  46),  "adfathamire,"'  the  Salic  Law  describes  a  transac- 
tion which  is  perhaps  derived  from  adoption,  but  ^diich  differs 
very  much  therefrom,  owing  to  its  exclusively  patrimonial  chai^ 
acter.  It  consists  in  three  separate  acts:  1st.  At  the  ''mallus" 
which  has  been  summoned  by  the  "thun^us"  the  donor  throws 
the  "festuca"  at  the  breast  of  a  third  party,^  by  this  means  per- 
forming a  symbolical  transfer  of  his  inheritance; '  at  the  same 
time  he  declares  that  he  wishes  to  give  all  or  part  of  his  fortune  to 
another  person  whom  he  designates.  —  2d.  The  person  who  has 
received  the  ^'festuca''  goes  and  takes  up  his  residence  in  the 
house  of  the  donor,  receives  three  guests,  who  eat  pap  with  him 
and  thank  him  for  his  welcome;  and  this  is  a  taking  possession  of 

1  "Cod.  Thdod.,"  8,  12,  1,  2;  "Roth.,"  172:  "L.  Rom,  Cur."  8,  6. 
«  "Roth.,"  168  €t  9eq.   Cf.  166,  362;  ''liut.,*'  67;  "Areg.,"  10;  Qtffckm^  178 
(bibl.), 

*  A  word  which  seems  to  mean  "embrace"  by  aDusioii  to  the  old  rites  of 


see  "Affatomare." 

^  According  to  an  interpretation  which  would  seem  to  be  fairly  reasonable, 
but  which  is  hard  to  reconcile  with  the  text,  the  third  party  is  eliminated; 
the  entire  transaction  takes  place  between  the  donor  and  the  donee;  the  latter 
receives  the  "festuca"  and  then  installs  himself  in  the  house  of  the  donor  and 
finally  returns  to  him  with  the  "festuca"  the  right  of  enjoyment  of  his  posses- 
sion: QtoMon^  in,  37. 

■  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  there  was  one  thing  lacking  in  the  alienation 
for  the  benefit  of  the  person  interposed:  the  surrender  by  him.  This  must  have 
been  an  intentional  hiatus;  in  not  relinquishing  his  possessions  the  donor  re- 
served to  himself  the  power  of  keeping  them:  R,  CcnUemer^  p.  258.  PoBt^ 
"Donationes  post  obitum."  "Testamentary  Execution."  But  neither  is  the 
surrender  of  tne  property  by  the  person  interposed  mentioned.  And,  further- 
more, could  not  uie  neirs  of  the  donor  make  use  of  the  lack  of  this  surrender 
in  order  to  get  the  prop^y  away  from  the  beneficiary? 
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the  property  which  has  been  transferred  to  him.*  —  3d.  Within 
a  year,  in  the  presence  of  the  king  or  at  the  ^'mallus  legitimus/' 
by  means  of  the  throwing  of  the  "festuca,"  he  gives  the  h^  who 
has  been  appointed  the  inheritance  of  which  he  has  become  the 
owner. 

Hie  most  striking  thing  about  this  description  is  that^tbe 
ceremony  of  appointing  an  heir  ("affatomie")  consists  in  a  giv« 
ing  by  a  person  who  b  interposed,  and  that  it  takes  place  in  the 
''mallus."  Whether  one  carry  it  out  iii  the  "mallus"  or  in  the 
presence  of  the  king  may  depend  as  to  whether  one's  object  is 
publicity  or  one  needs  the  approval  of  public  authority  in  order  to 
validate  the  act;  it  is  probable  that  both  the  ^^mallus"  and  the 
king  originally  had  an  active  part,'  but  the  silence  of  the  law  leads 
one  to  suppose  that  their  part  had  become  passive.  It  is  more 
difficult  to  account  for  the  intervention  of  a  third  party.'  It  would 
be  very  easy  to  understand  if,  as  has  been  asserted,^  the  third 
party  had  only  to  transmit  the  property  with  which  he  had  been 
invested,  after  the  death  of  the  donor;  in  this  we  could  see  a 
proceeding  designed:  1st,  to  avoid  the  rule  which  forbids  gifts 
made  to  take  place  after  death,  because  here  everything  took 
place  between  the  living;  2d,  and  at  the  same  time,  in  order  to 
allow  the  donor  to  keep  until  his  death  the  enjoyment  of  his  pos- 
sessions, because  the  third  party  who  receives  them  is  an  accom- 
modating friend,  who  has  no  reason  to  keep  them  himself  when  he 
promises  to  allow  the  donor  to  have  them.  Unfortunately,  this 
plausible  opinion  is  condemned  by  the  text  at  the  Salic  Law;  it  is 
not  said  in  so  many  words  that  restitution  must  take  place  within 
a  year  of  the  death  of  the  donor,  but  it  is  said  that  it  must  take 
place  within  a  year,  which  can  only  be  understood  to  mean  the 
year  which  follows  the  fact  of  which  one  is  speaking,  —  that  is  to 
say,  the  transfer  of  the  property  to  the  person  who  is  interposed. 

As  for  our  view,  we  would  propose  by  way  of  conjecture  the  fol- 
lowing explanation:  **  The  ceremony  of  appointing  an  heir  would 

1  '*  SessiOi"  of  an  indeterminate  length  of  time;  oonseauently,  "sessio  trid- 
uana"  (three  days  and  three  nights):  G^ekeUj  1S2  (bibl.). 

*  Lambertf  p.  30  Qsibl.).  Will  '^calatis  comitiis,|'  cf.  Otrardf  "Man.  de  Dr. 
Rom./'  p.  789,  3d  ed.  At  Unterwalden  ratification  of  acts  of  last  will  by  the 
publio  authorities:  Lardy,  op.  cU,f  p.  263;  HubeTf  IV.  609:  Statute  of  ivrto 
(fourteenth  century)  in  ^L.  Munic,"  I,  1134.  Cf.  rights  of  the  "vicini"  and 
of  the  king. 

*  Cf,  at  Rome  "  familia  emtor/'  a  trust. 

*  Heuder,  op.  cU, 

*  Was  not  the  interposition  of  third  parties  intended  to  evade  the  law  and 
to  allow  one  to  make  a  gift  for  the  benefit  of  persons  under  a  disability?  — 
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take  place  in  the  majority  of  instances,  like  the  Lombard  ''thinx/' 
in  the  case  of  the  old  man  without  children  who  was  anxious  to 
have  some  one  who  could  administer  his  interests  after  he  was 
gone,  who  could  give  him  the  care  which  his  age  demanded,  and 
who  could  take  the  place  of  a  son  to  him.  He  could  not  attain 
this  object  if  he  did  not  transfer  his  inheritance  to  this  person 
during  his  lifetime,  for,  as  representation  was  not  admitted,  the 
heir  appointed  could  not  perform  a  single  act  affecting  the  prop- 
erty of  the  donor.  But' how  was  he  to  carry  out  this  transfer, 
which  was  indispensable  to  him?  (a)  The  beneficiary  may  be  ab- 
sent at  the  time  when  the  donor  makes  up  his  mind  to  it.  In  such 
a  case  as  thb,  direct  transfer  is  not  possible,  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  the  act  will  not  admit  of  being  put  off,  because  the  donor  b 
exposed  to  the  danger  of  death  or  feels  that  his  end  is  drawing 
near.  The  interposing  of  another  person  is  here  found  to  be  neces- 
sary. But  this  case  does  not  seem  to  us  to  have  been  the  most 
frequent  one.  (6)  Ordinarily,  the  beneficiary  was  present,  or,  if 
he  was  away,  the  act  could  be  postponed  until  his  return.  In  this 
case  the  presence  of  the  intermediary  was  justified  by  three  mo- 
tives: 1st.  His  intervention  served  to  notify  third  parties  that  the 
donor  gave  up  possession  of  his  property;  if  the  latter  had  been 
satisfied  to  deal  directiy  with  the  beneficiary,  if  he  had  called  him 
to  him  in  order  that  they  should  live  together,  the  situation  of  af- 
fairs would  not  have  been  obvious;  the  installation  of  a  third  party 

For  Schroeder,  p.  344,  the  presence  of  an  intermediary  in  the  Salic  Law  could 
be  accounted  for  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  the  "gisel"  in  the  Lombard 
"thinx'';  but  the  latter  is  hard  enough  to  understand,  for  adoption  by  hatiHing 
over  of  weapons  takes  place  ordinarily  without  any  intermediary  (</.,  however, 
Girard,  "Man.  de  Dr.  Rom.,"  pp.  115,  173;  enfranchisement  "per  quartam 
manum"  among  the  Lombards).  The  Salic  ceremony  of  appointing  an  h^ 
has  rather  a  patrimonial  character,  and  the  third  party  interposed  takes  pos- 
session of  the  property  of  the  donor;  perhaps  one  might  say  that  the  "  gisel "  also 
acauires  from  the  natural  father  the  power  over  the  person  of  the  adopted  son, 
ana  that  he  transmits  it  to  the  adopting  father.  —  According  to  R,  SchmidL 
p.  73,  the  taking  possession  carried  out  by  an  intermediary  would  be  a  legal 
demand  addresseid  to  third  parties  who  have  rights,  to  assert  them  over 
the  possessions  of  the  donor  (that  is  to  say,  to  the  relatives  of  the  latter); 
they  should  in  some  way  be  summoned  to  come  before  the  "mallus''  in  order 
to  raise  their  claims  there,  under  penalty  of  being  barred.  But  we  do  not  see 
why  the  presence  of  an  intermediary  should  be  necessary  in  order  to  attain* 
this  result.  It  is  very  likely  that  some  connection  exists  between  the  period  of 
twelve  months  allowed  for  restitution  of  the  property  and  the  old  one-year 
tenure.  "Ante  XII  menses''  can  scarcely  mean  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
^ret  this  translation  has  been  offered  because  the  expiration  of  this  period  ex- 
tinguishes any  possible  claims  which  the  relatives  or  the  true  owner  may  have. 
Perhaps,  on  the  other  hand,  what  they  meant  to  say  was  that  the  intermediary 
could  not  keep  the  propert^r  during  a  whole  year,  because,  if  he  did  so,  he  would 
have  acquired  the  mdefeaaible  ownership  of  it. 
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in  the  house  of  the  donor  gave  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  latter 
had  deprived  himself  of  possession.  2d.  The  intermediary  ought  to 
take  an  interest  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  gift,  and  was  morally 
responsible  for  it.  3d.  The  donor  deprived  himself  of  the  right 
of  revoking  the  act  and  carried  it  out  in  a  public  manner  and  by 
means  of  an  intermediary. — Whatever  the  theory  may  be,  from  the 
time  of  the  transfer  which  was  executed  for  his  benefit,  the  bene- 
ficiary found  himself  with  respect  to  the  donor  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  a  son;  he  was  appointed  heir  C'heredem  appellare")-^ 
Everything  leads  one  to  believe  that  the  title  which  was  thus  con- 
ferred was  irrevocable  (excepting  in  case  of  expulsion  from  the 
family,  just  as  in  the  case  of  a  lawful  son).^  The  Salic  ceremony  of 
appointing  an  heir  seems  to  have  soon  disappeared  from  practice, 
for  the  Prankish  statutes  do  not  mention  these  formalities;  it 
degenerated  into  a  direct  transfer,  that  is  to  say,  into  a  mere  de- 
livery,' and  became  confused  with  gifts  ''causa  mortis"  or  cove- 
nants pertaining  to  a  succession,  which  we  are  about  to  deal  with.^ 
Perhaps,  however,  the  intermediary  in  this  ceremony  of  appointing 
an  heir  is  to  be  once  more  found  in  the  testamentary  executor  of 
early  times,  or,  at  least,  the  precedent  of  the  Prankish  law  has 
contributed  towards  having  testamentary  execution  accepted  in 
practice. 

§  489.  CoYenants  pertaining  to  SuoeeBsion.  —  In  the  guise  of 
a  will,  the  law  of  the  Prankish  period  makes  use  especially  of  con- 
tracts, or,  to  put  it  better,  of  conveyances  "inter  vivos,"  which 
confer  "hie  et  nimc"  rights  which  are  irrevocable,  but  whose  final 
carrying  out  is  postponed  until  the  death  of  the  donor;  such  are 
recalls  to  succession,*  appointments  by  contract,  mutual  gifts 
between  spouses,^  "post  obitum"  gifts,  with  the  reservation  of 
the  usufruct  or  tenure  at  will.   The  first  of  these  acts  presents  a 

»  "Rib.,"  48,  49;  "Cap.  1.  Rib.  add.,"  803,  8;  "Roth.,"  174. 

*  How  was  the  intermediary  to  be  compelled  to  carry  out 'what  he  had  to  do? 

*  "  Rib.,"  48 :  He  who  has  neither  sons  nor  daughters  may  give  all  his  "  f  acul- 
tas"  in  the  presence  of  the  king  either  to  his  spouse  or  to  a  near  relative  or 
to  a  straoffer  under  the  form  of  an  adoption  by  right  of  heir  ("adoptare  in 
hereditate")  or  "adfatimus"  in  writing  ("scriptmrarum  series")  or  by  delivery 
before  witnesses.  "Cap.  leg.  Sal.  add.,"  819,  10:  "de  affatomie  dixerunt 
quod  traditio  fuisset." 

*  "Rib.,"  49:  "adfatimus"  between  spouses;  the  survivor  can  onlv  make  a 
disposal  for  religious  purposes  or  because  of  pressing  necessity;  after  his  death 
the  possessions  which  have  been  given  to  him  return  to  the  lawful  heirs.  Cf, 
"Gifts  'inter  vivos,'"  "Dower." 

*  RostHre,  "Form.,"  nos.  130  et  «eg.;  "hereditoria":  Auffroy,  P.  215. 

*  DemiUh,  "Wechselseitig.  VerfQg.  von  Todeaw.,''  1901  TUnters."  by 
Gierke). 
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very  great  similarity  to  the  early  "adoptio  in  heredum."  ^  The 
others  are  more  like  gifts  ''inter  vivos"  of  some  particular  object, 
although  they  more  often  than  not  affect  a  number  of  possesions. 
Whether  they  were  gifts  "post  obitum"  *  or  gifts  with  the  reserve 
of  the  usufruct/  there  were  always  deliveries;  and,  as  they  were 
ordinarily  intended  for  a  church  or  a  monastery,  the  donor  pro- 
ceeded by  means  of  the  "  traditio  cartse/'  —  for  example,  by  plac- 
ing the  deed  of  gift  upon  the  altar  or  the  shrine  of  a  aaint.* 
The  beneficiary  acquired  the  property  of  the  donor,  but  could 
not  exercise  his  rights  until  the  death  of  the  latter;  who  thus 
continued  to  retsdn  it  and  to  enjoy  it.  Whether  the  gift 
were  made  "post  obitum"  or  with  the  reservation  of  the  usu- 
fruct, the  result  was  the  same;  the  donor  retained  the  life  owner- 
ship of  the  property  transferred,^  the  donee  acquired  a  future 
ownership,  a  right  to  future  possession,  which  was  absolute  and 
which  could  not  be  attacked.*  In  order  better  to  define  the  rights 
of  the  donee  a  rent  was  often  paid  to  him  by  the  donor.^  Here  we 
have  a  remarkable  example  of  that  limited  ownership  in  point  of 

^  For  example,  the  daughter  called  back  to  a  succession  acquires  the  same 
rights  as  a  son. 

«  Hvhner,  p.  11  (sources)  and  passim;  Rozih'e,  "Form.,"  212  ei  seq.;  "Cart, 
de  Redon/'  nos.  137,  140,  149,  etc.;  see  D.  Vaisseite,  jMissim. 

'  "Possidere  usufructuario  online,  sub  usu  benencio."  etc.:  MareuUe,  2.  3, 
6.  Examples  in  HUbneTf  p.  76  et  se^  "Tenure  at  will,"  "benefice":  Kaziere, 
nos.  319  et  seq,  Cf,  Bondnritf  "Les  JPrecari»  verbo  Regps,"  1900.  The  reser- 
vation of  the  usufruct  may  be  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  donor,  of  his  widow, 
or  of  his  children. 

*  Delivery  "per  cartam"  seems  to  be  sufficient  of  itself  \nthout  any  (jiving 
up  or  putting  in  possession.  The  formulas  contain  the  word  "trade"  without 
mentioning  the  "se  exitum  dicere":  "Alam.,"  1;  "Bai.,"  CaiUemer,  313. 

*  Habnerf  p.  149,  systematically  contrasts  these  two  sorts  of  deeds,  but  the 
documents  do  not  make  any  very  sreat  distinction  between  them,  and  their 
practical  effect  is  the  same.  The  donor  who  has  possession  of  the  property 
which  has  been  gpven  him  can  abuse  his  position  and  transmit  it  to  third 
parties;  but  in  this  case  the  donees  in  the  same  way  as  the  relatives  have  a 
period  of  a  year  and  a  day  within  which  to  make  complaint.  In  case  the  donee 
dies  before  the  donor  his  heirs  only  profit  by  the  gift  as  an  exceptional  thing: 
post,  "Gifts  'inter  vivos'";  "Ass.  de  J6rus.,"  "C.  des  B.,"  116;  Heuda^ 
635,  n.  9;  A.  Caillemer,  p.  274. 

■  The  donor  could  reserve  the  right  of  revoking  his  gift,  not  at  his  own 
pleasure,  but  if  some  particular  event  took  place,  —  if  he  should  survive 
such  and  such  a  happenmg,  if  he  should  have  a  son.  Heuskr,  has  maintained 
that  even  in  the  absence  of  such  reservations  as  these  the  donor  was  not 
bound  {d.  the  gift  "mortis  causa"  at  Rome),  "Gewere,"  p.  472;  but  in  his 
"Inst.,"  II,  121,  he  seems  to  give  up  this  idea  and  to  consider  the  right  of  the 
donee  as  irrevocf^le.  To  the  same  effect  is  HUbner,  p.  47.  The  delivery  "per 
cartam"  having  taken  place  in  due  form,  it  is  clear  that  the  donot  has  abso- 
lutely deprived  himself  of  the  property.  As  to  confirmations  ("renovationes," 
"iterationes")  qf,  ibid.,  p.  67;  Brunner,  "Urk.,"  p.  266.  On  the  Capitularies 
of  803,  6,  and  818,  819,  see  Brunner,  "Urk.,"  278;  HiOmer,  63;  R.  CaUiemer, 
371. 

T  Habner,  p.  116. 
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time  which  the  old  law  erected  in  many  cases,  for  example,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  mortgagor,  the  guardian,  the  widow  with  a 
jointure,  the  beneficiary,  and  still  others.^ 

§  490.  Oifts  **  pro  anima  "  and  Share  of  the  Dead.^  —  In  pagan 
Gennany  there  seems  to  have  existed  the  custom  of  dividing  the 
movables  of  the  deceased  into  three  parts,  one-third  for  the  widow, 
one-third  for  the  children,  and  one-third  for  the  dead.  The  ob- 
jects which  went  to  make  up  this  last  third  were  burned  or  en- 
tombed with  the  corpse,  so  as  to  be  of  use  to  him  in  the  life  beyond 
the  grave.  After  the  conversion  to  Christianity  the  division  into 
thirds  persisted  for  a  long  time  in  many  places,  but  the  disposal 
of  the  share  of  the  dead  changed;  it  was  employed  in  pious  works> 
"pro  remedio  animse";  this  was  the  share  of  the  Church.'  It  was 
conferred  upon  the  Church  either  by  means  of  gifts  in  the  nature 
of  those  which  we  have  just  been  discussing,  or  by  means  of  uni- 
lateral declarations  made  by  a  sick  man  upon  his  deathbed  when 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  carry  out  the  gifts  in  fact.^  But  in 
the  tenth  or  the  eleventh  century  these  gifts  are  only  efficacious 
when  testamentary  executors  are  interposed.  It  is  imder  this  form 
of  alms,  of  the  pious  legacy,  that  the  will  reappears  in  the  Christian 
practice,  as  a  completion  of  the  confession  "ia  extremis." 

§  491.  Testamentary  Ezecutors,  who  were  unknown  in  the 
Roman  legislation,  but  not  in  the  Byzantine  law,^  make  their  ap- 

^  As  to  this  conoeption  of  a  limited  ownership,  of  an  ownership  for  life 
distinct  from  the  Roman  usufruct,  cf»  Hetisler,  II,  13;  Hvber,  "Gewere,"  64; 
Champeaux,  "Vestitura,"  146;  R.  CaiUemer,  338. 

»  Bnmner,  "Z.  S.  S.,"  1898,  "G.  A.,"  107  ("TodtentheU");  "Akad.  Berlin," 
1849,  191.    Guardians  for  the  dead,  R.  Caillemer,  360. 

*  "Novella"  of  Leo;  Zacharie  de  Lingenthal,  '^Gesch.  d.  Griech.  Rdm.  R.," 
p.  116.    Sicilian  law:  Brandileone,  ''Dir.  Rom.,  n.  Leggi  Normanne,"  1884, 

S.  136,  and  Italian  Statutes;  Tamassia,  ''Arch.  Giur.,"  1885,  p.  5,  n.  2;  "Ass; 
'Antioche,"  ch.  I,  p.  49.  Anglo-Norman  law:  Commentary  on  the  "Summa," 
c.  31,  fo.  376,  ed.  of  the  "Gr.  Gout,  de  Norm.,"  of  1623  (cited  by  Brunner): 
"Gout,  de  Norm.,"  1583, 392, 418;  "T.  A.  C.,  Norm.,"  6, 4, 6;  "T.  A.  C.,  Bret.,'* 
207;  Blackstane,  II,  33.  Same  custom  among  the  Scandinavians  and  tne 
Russians. 

*  "Seelgerfite"  {"anim»consulitur"),  "Gesch&fte."  "Gem&chde":Auffiroy, 
350;  Heualer,  II,  642;  StMe,  V,  206;  Pollock  and  Maitland,  II,  316.  Auffroy, 
p.  406,  cf,  360, 603,  shows  how  difficult  it  was  to  realise  these  gifts  "  in  extremis," 
as  the  transfer  of  ownership  could  only  take  place  by  means  of  the  wbhes  of 
Uie  deceased;  his  heirs  were  the  ones  that  had  to  carry  it  out.  Penal  clauses, 
canonical  penalties  against  them.  Cf.  Zacharie  de  LingerUhalf  p.  180.  On  the 
other  hand,  deathbed  ^ts  are  looked  upon  with  suspicion.  {GlanviUef  VII, 
1,  4;  they  are  only  void  if  they  affect  lands):  '^Sachsensp.,"  I,  62,  2.  Cf. 
"Liut.,"  6;  Heuder,  II,  198. 

*  Zacharie  de  Lingenthal.  ''Gesch.  d.  Griech.  R6m.  R.,"  p.  138  (2d  ed.) 
"Cod.  Just»"  "de  episo.  "  28,  48.  "NoveUa,"  131,  11.  Cf,  Dig.,  17  and  88, 
"de  leg.  "  II;  "ad  Sc.  Treb.,"  78,  1;  "Mand.,"  12  and  13.  ^Novella"  of 
Leo  the  Philosopher  by  Manuel  Commenua,    It  is  found  again  in  the  Mahome- 
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pearance  in  the  Prankish  deeds  of  the  eighth  century;  ^  and  after 
this  period  they  figure  in  ahnost  every  will.*  They  are  still  men- 
tioned in  the  Civil  Code,  Art.  1Q25.  Roman  *  or  Germanic  *  prece- 
dents for  this  institution  have  been  sought  for;  but  if  the  latter 
especially  made  its  formation  more  easy,  it  is  no  less  true  that 
it  owed  all  its  importance  to  religious  ideas,^  and  that  it  was 
first  regulated  by  the  decisions  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  and 
by  the  canon  law.  It  served  to  realize  gifts  "pro  anima."  Tte 
Roman  will  had  disappeared,  and  with  it  the  heir  who  was  ap- 
pointed and  charged  with  carrying  out  the  last  wishes  of  the  de- 
ceased. As  the  heirs  at  law  could  not  be  relied  on,  and  as  means 
of  compulsion  against  them  were  lacking,  —  for  example,  when 
the  donor  had  contented  himself  with  a  unilateral  declaration  of 
will,®  —  recourse  was  had  to  the  interposing  of  third  persons. 

tan  law:  Eedaya  (twelfth  century),  52,  7;  R,  CaiUemer,  680;  Lambert,  15 

(bibl.). 

^  HaxnM  for  Exoeuton*  —  ''Eleemossnoarius/'  a  man  of  charity,  a  monk 

distributing  alms  to  the  poor,  a  testamentary  executor  charged  witn  creating 
pious  foundations  (ninth  centurv),  '"aumosmer"  (thirteenth,  fourteenth  cen- 
turies), ^^Wadiator,"  '^Gadiator"  (tenth,  eleventh  centuries),  allusion  to  their 
appointment  by  the  "wadium,"  "gagiers"  (thirteenth  century).  "Fide- 
jussor/' "tutor"  (tenth,  eleventh  centiuies);  "spondarius"  (testamentarv 
guardian  or  executor),  "Toulouse,"  6,  82,  83.  "Vonnund,"  "momper," 
^advocatus";  "salmann,"  "manufidelis"  ("Treuhander"),  Germanv,  "Feu- 
main,"  Flanaers^  "Erogator,"  distributor  of  property,  "dispensator"  (eighth 
century),  "distributor."  * 'fideicommissarius"  (tenth  century)  and  (aboreviar 
tion)  "commissarius."  "Executor"  (twelfth  century),  ta  Spain,  "cabe- 
galero"  ("cabeca,"  meaning  function).  Thivenin,  "Texts,"  see  Table;  Du 
Cange,  Und.  —  Cf.  the  "mund"  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  will  or  "cwide";  PoOods 
and  Maitland,  he.  cU, 

*  See,  for  example,  Tueteyy  op,  cit.  —  Texts:  0,  Durand,  "Spec.,"  II,  2, 13; 
Beaumarunr,  12,  26  et  aeq.;  P.  de  Fontaines,  488;  "Olim."  Table,  see  "fexe- 
cut.,"  "Eleemos.":  "Summa  Norm.,"  59,  12  and  Table,  see  "Eleemoa."; 
GlanviOe,  VII.  6;  Bouiaric,  I,  17  and  20;  Masuer.  30.  39  (bibl.);  Loysd,  314; 
"Siete  PartV  10,  10;  "Baumgartenberg.  Formelbucn"  (thirteenth  century), 
in  "Fontes  Rer.  Austr.  Diplom.,"  XXV,  1866. 

*  "  I>eut6ch  Vorlaufer  d.  heut.  Testamentsvollstrecker  in  R5m.  R.,"  1899; 
CoUiTMt,  "N.  R.  H.,"  1894,  673. 

*  Cf.  the  intermediary  in  the  appointment  of  an  hdr.  ante.  See  in  Lambert, 
75,  a  comparison  with  the  surrender  to  use  of  will,  of  copyholds  in  English 
law. 

>  So  absolute  seemed  the  necessity  for  testamentary  execution  from  the 
religious  point  of  view  in  the  Middle  Ages  that,  if  there  were  no  testamentary 
executors  (because  none  had  been  appointed:  Desmares,  68, 328;  "Siete  Part.," 
6,  10,  5;  death  or  refusal:  "Capit.  Ital.,"  790, 1,  93;  Beaumanoir,  12,  1,  27,  60. 
discharged,  etc.)  the  bishop  became  a  legal  exoentor,  and,  if  he  himself  could 
not  fulfill  this  office,  he  designated  an  appointed  exeentor  in  place  of  him- 
self (cf.  legal  guardianship  or  guardianship  by  appointment).  In  the  time 
of  Beaumanoir,  12.  27,  tne  civil  authorities  were  also  competent:  "Ass.  de 
J^r.,"  "C.  des  B.,"  185.  In  England  the  ecclesiastical  courts  designated  an 
administrator  "cmn  testamento  annexo" :  BlaeksUme,  II,  32;  "Summa  Norm.," 
19,6. 

*  Cf,  the  "Salmaim."    Other  casesin  which  the  naming  of  an  executor  is in- 
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During  his  lifetime  the  donor  granted  his  possessions  as  a  matter 
of  form  to  third  parties  (ahnoners,  executors,  cf.  ''Salmannen"); 
he  kept  them  in  fact,  —  that  is,  kept  the  enjoyment  of  them;  but 
these  third  parties  became  the  owners  and  were  charged  with 
transferring  them  after  his  death  ^  to  a  church  or  a  monastery,  to 
do  acts  of  charity  in  order  to  redeem  his  sins,  and  to  assure  a  suit- 
able burial  for  his  body  and  eternal  salvation  for  his  soul.  The 
purely  reUgious  part  which  was  originally  played  by  executors 
was  enlarged  when  the  will  appeared  in  practice  and  when  the 
people  no  longer  limited  themselves  to  dispositions  ''pro  anima"; ' 
they  paid  the  debts,  made  good  the  damages  caused  by  the  de- 
ceased ("  male  ablata,"  torts  done),  indemnified  those  who  made 
complaints  C'damores^')  against  him,'  paid  off  the  legades  and 
upheld  the  validity  of  the  will,^  and,  not  satisfied  with  being  the 
liquidators  ^  and,  as  it  were,  the  guardians  of  the  succession,  they 
were  seen  sometimes  to  become  the  testamentary  guardians  of  the 
minor  children  of  the  deceased.  Thus  the  institution  took  on  a 
secular  aspect.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  seigniorial  judges 
should  have  disputed  the  jurisdiction  of  testamentary  execution 
with  the  ecclesiastical  judges,  until  the  time  when  the  seculariza- 
tion having  taken  place,  ecclesiastical  courts  lost  all  jurisdiction 
in  this  matter  (sixteenth  century).* 

However,  when  once  people  had  become  accustomed  to  having 
the  entire  inheritance  pass  to  legatees  by  the  intervention  of 
executors,  the  appointment  of  an  heir  in  the  Roman  sense  became 

dispensable:  (a)  taken  unawares  by  death,  one  only  has  time  to  choose  some 
friend  to  carry  out  the  transfer  ''super  altere";  (b)  one  ¥nshes  to  have  the  gift 
made  on  the  date  of  the  funeral  (pagan  idea).  We  also  find  gifts  ''causa 
mortis"  made  by  means  of  a  third  person  being  interposed. 

1  Sometimes  executors  "inter  vivos/' 

'  One  can  appoint  a  third  party  to  m^ke  one's  will  ("will  by  agent"),  but 
the  canon  law  decided  that  this  third  party  only  had  one  right,  and  that  was 
to  confer  the  property  of  the  succession  upon  the  poor  or  to  repartition  this 
property  "causa  pi»'^':  Dig.  X,  3,  26,  13;  5,  40,  18;  PertiJUy  IV,  44;  "Fuero 
R«il,"  3, 5, 6;  "L.  de  Toro,'^32;  F.  de  Vizcaya,  21, 3.  England:  John  Lackland, 
1216;  "Fleta,"  II,  62, 13;  BritUm,  28.  France:  "Bullet,  hist,  et  phil.,"  1898, 
p.  376  (in  1286);  DetmareB,  49;  "T.  A.  C,  Bret. ''  326;  Mtuuer,  33, 38;  FwrgoU, 
^'Test.,"  10,  4,  61;  PertiU,  IV,  45;  PoiqmeT,  "Doc.  rel.  k  Boussagues,"  p.  29. 

*  R,  CaiUemer,  p.  74. 

«  In  England  the  first  duty  of  executors  after  having  had  the  funeral  of  the 
testator  attended  to  is  to  mive  his  will  proved  by  the  judge  ("probatio"; 
from  this  comes  the  Oourt  of  Probate,  1857,  merged  in  1875  into  a  single 
Supreme  Court).  On  tiie  Continent  the  proof  and  the  formalities  of  publishing 
the  will  are  especially  incmnbent  upon  the  notary  and  the  heir. 

*  Beavmanoirf  12,  31,  58:  procedure  of  liquidation;  "Olim,"  II,  255,  etc. 
Cf,  BlacksUme,  II,  32. 

«  Loy9d,  316;  Patqider,  472;  PiOwu,  "lib.  de  TEgl.  Gall.,"  24,  25;  C^ounoU 
of  Trent,  a.  22,  c.  7. 
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customary.  From  this  time  dates  the  decline  of  testamentary 
execution.  Creditors  and  legatees  were  sufficiently  protected 
against  the  ill-will  of  heirs,  and,  as  the  property  passed  directly 
to  the  latter,  it  was  they,  so  it  seemed,  who  were  bound  to  pay 
the  debts  and  legacies.^  Executorship  fell  into  disuse  in  countries 
of  written  law.  It  was  kept  up  in  the  countries  of  Customs,  where 
the  appointment  of  an  heir  had  difficulty  in  making  its  way,  and 
where  the  heirs  of  the  blood  sought  to  avoid  the  clauses  of  the 
will  which  took  away  their  estate;  but  the  rdle  of  executors  was 
limited  to  the  payment  of  legacies.  Hiey  have  not  disappeared  in 
the  existing  law  (Law  of  the  7th  Nivdse,  year  V,  Civil  Code, 
1025).* 

The  rights  and  the  powers  of  the  executor  have  varied  accord* 
ing  to  the  part  played  by  him.'  The  earliest  executor  is  a  sort  of 
heir;  he  becomes  owner  ^  of  the  properties  of  the  deceased  through 
delivery.^  At  the  death  the  possession  of  them  comes  to  him  of 
absolute  right;  he  has  the  seisin,  collects  and  profits  by  the  issue, 
pays  the  legacies  and  the  debts  out  of  the  movables,  and  transmits 

^  "Gr.  Gout.,"  p.  360  (they  carry  out  the  will  provided  surety  has  beea 
furnished).  Bracton,  fo.,  407  o:  actions  on  behalf  of  and  aAainat  tiie  hdn, 
and  not  against  the  executors.  Beaumanoir,  12,  2:  the  heirs  dispute  tbe  seisin 
with  them. 

*  C/.  legatees  charged  with  transmitting  the  property  of  the  deceased  to 
charitable  establishments  and  with  carrying  out  certain  works,  etc.  Augusts 
Comte  charged  thirteen  executors  to  watch  over  his  spiritual  work;  and  one 
of  them,  P.  Lefitte,  carried  it  on. 

'  Executors  have  often  been  considered  as  agents  acting  in  the  name  of  the 
deceased;  but  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  they  act  in  weir  own  names  and 
are  invested  with  powers  of  their  own  (qf. "  Guardians  " ).  The  old  Germanic  law 
did  not  admit  of  representation:  ante;  R.  CaiUemer^  131.  After  the  revii^  ci 
the  will,  as  soon  as  alienation  by  agents  is  aUowed,  there  is  a  tendency  among 
the  Romanists  and  the  canonists  to  make  of  the  executor  an  agent  ''post 
mortem,"  without  this  tendency  being  fully  realised;  thus  the  executor  could 
keep  the  seisin  of  the  movables:  Beaumanoir,  12, 26;  he  represented  Uie  person 
of  the  deceased:  Dig.  X,  3,  26, 19;  Avffray,  367. 

^  The  nature  of  the  right  of  executors  is  all  the  more  difficult  to  define 
because  their  powers  vary  greatly;  sometimes  they  are  charged  with  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  property  of  the  testator  as  they  may  see  fit,  sometimes  the 
deed  naming  them  limits  their  rights,  sometimes  ihieY  only  receive  special 
pieces  of  property,  and  sometimes  they  are  executors  of  the  residuary  estate. 

*  Must  we  sav,  as  we  did  with  re^utl  to  the  "Salmann^"  that  uie  donor 
keeps  certain  rights  over  the  property  when  he  makes  a  dehvery  without  any 
dving  up  of  possession  ("resignatio^')?  Heuder,  I,  218;  R.  CaOiemer,  258. 
Or  must  we  tnen  reject  this  idea,  although  it  conforms  with  the  majontv  €i 
the  texts  ("Gart.  Sen.,"  VII,  34,  30.  Contra:  will  of  Acfred,  928,  in  BkUute, 
''Gapit.,"  II,  1532),  because  these  rights  would  then  pass  to  the  heirs,  ana 
because  the  ''traditio  carta"  is  complete  of  itself  (without  even  the  ''se 
exitum  dicere")?  C/.  appointment  of  an  heir  and  gift  ''post  obitum."  Gan 
the  "lex  traditionis'^  be  opposed  to  third  parties?  "Or.  Gout  J'  p.  233  (the 
testator  gives  up  his  possession  by  the  deuvery  of  the  will).  0f,  Beaulemp^ 
Beaupri,  "Gout.  d'Anjou,"  IV,  221;  Caittemer,  324  e<  ssg.  ^  From  the  deliveiy 
comes  the  word  "Salxnann." 
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the  ownership  of  the  lands  to  the  legatees.^  With  rights  as  exten- 
sive as  these^  abuses  were  to  be  feared.  How  were  they  avoided? 
The  deceased  chose  the  executor  among  those  of  his  relatives 
or  his  friends  of  whom  he  could  be  sure.  In  order  to  avert  the 
chances  of  death  and  to  establish  a  control,  he  ordinarily  appointed 
several  executors.'  The  obligation  of  conscience  to  which  they 
were  bound  was  undoubtedly  fortified  by  an  obligation  which  was 
valid  in  the  eyes  of  the  dvil  law  (''fides  facta").  Finally,  the 
religious  and  civil  authorities  did  not  remain  indi£Ferent  to  their 
administration;  the  bishop  and  the  judge  watched  over  it.  Their 
powers  were  limited,  they  were  compelled  to  have  an  authorization 
for  important  acts,  and  they  had  to  furnish  the  same  guarantees 
as  guardians,'  —  an  inventory,  a  surety,  sometimes  an  oath,  and 
the  rendering  of  accounts.*  After  the  twelfth  century,  with  the 
revival  of  the  will,  they  no  longer  have  the  hereditary  possessions 
delivered  to  them,  but  they  are  appointed  by  the  will  *  and  there 
is  a  tendency  for  them  to  become  nothing  more  than  posthumous 
agents  with  the  special  powers  which  are  derived  from  their 
former  situation.*  Their  seisin  is  restricted  to  movables;  it  only 
lasts  during  a  year  and  a  day  after  the  death;  it  carries  with  it  the 
prerogatives  relating  to  possession,  but  one  cannot  say  that  it  is, 
as  it  was  formerly,  an  expression  of  the  right  of  ownership,  for  it 
does  not  exclude  the  heir's  right  of  ownership.^ 

i  Can  the  seisin  of  the  executor  be  transinitted  to  his  heirs?  Contradictory 
texts.  YeSi  in  Eni^h  law,  no,  in  the  canon  law  and  according  to  the  Customs. 
The  aoenc^  does  not  pass  to  the  heirs  of  the  agent:  Beaumanoir,  12,  28. 

'  Phirauty  of  executors:  on  principle,  collective  action  was  reouired  of 
them;  but  there  were  clauses  in  derogation  of  this  rule,  and  in  the  end  die  power 
of  each  one  of  them  to  act  alone  was  admitted:  BeaumanoiTf  12,  68:  Pci9quier, 
VDoG.  rel.  k  la  Seign.  de  Boussagues,"  p.  40.    Joint  tenaskcyr  in  English  law. 

*  The  functions  of  the  executor  are:  (1)  gratuitous,  but  it  is  customary  for 
the  testator  to  bequeath  him  something;  $)  optional  (the  office  of  a  friend 
rather  than  a  pubhc  function),  but  once  they  have  been  accepted,  one  can  no 
longer  give  them  up  as  an  agent  would  do:  Commentary  on  "Cod.  Just.,"  1, 
3,  28:  5af<ofe,  on  Dig.,  31,  1;  Beaumanoir,  12.  26,  57;  "T.  A.  C,  Bret.,"  324. 

*  Beaumanoir,  12.  29  e«  «eg.;  "Or.  Cout.,''  II.  40;  Desmarea,  50,  71,  121; 
Layidf  314  et  aeq.  The  remainder  belongs  ori|pnally  to  the  executors,  who  were 
charged  with  distributing  it  as  they  might  wish  in  charities  (JoimnUe,  ''Hist, 
de  St.  Louis,"  34:  ''Siete  Part.,"  6, 10,  13),  and  then  to  the  heir  (Beaumanoir, 
12,  33,  56).  In  Kngjand  the  residue  has  become  the  property  of  the  executor: 
BlacksUme,  II,  32. 

>  Already  during  the  barbarian  period  in  Italy,  in  Septunania,  and  in 
Catalonia  rWis.,"  2,  5,  10  e<  uq,;  ''Novella"  of  Valentinian,  III,  4,  2)  the 
will  continues  to  exist  and  the  executors  are  named  without  delivery.  TVlils 
of  cleric^.  —  C/.  Sckuhe,  p,  151  et  aeq. 

*  Great  importance  still  in  Ekigland  and  in  Germanjr. 

'  Lovsd,  314;  Beaumanofir^  12,  2.  14  (movables,  immovables);  "Paris," 
207;  "Orleans,"  200;  DumauUn^  on  ''Paris  "  05:  "non  est  verus  possessor  et 
nisi  procurator  tantum";  Paaquier,  "Inst./^  472.  —  In  England  the  seisin  has 
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§  492.  The  1^1,  properly  so  caQed;^  a  unilateral  deed  whidi  is 
often  secret  and  always  revocable,  involving  the  disposal  of  pres^ 
ent  and  future  possessions  to  take  effect  after  death,  finally  made 
its  reappearance  about  the  twelfth  century*  under  the  pressure 
of  practical  needs  and  as  a  consequence  of  the  general  changes 
undergone  by  legislation  (lessening  of  the  rights  of  the  family  and 
of  those  of  the  lord).  The  revival  of  Roman  law  only  made  the 
more  easy  an  evolution  which  would  have  taken  place  independ- 
ently of  it.  From  a  religious  act,  which  it  was  at  first,  the  will,  in 
the  course  of  its  development,  became  half  secularized.  After 
having  recommended  his  soul  to  God  and  his  body  to  a  church  to 
which  he  left  by  way  of  burial  fee  some  movable  object  (for  ex- 
ample, a  horse),  provided  for  his  funeral  expenses,  made  provision 

always  been  restricted  to  the  personal  property  (excepting  since  1897),  but 
it  is  not  limited  to  a  year;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  only  at  the  end  of  a  vear  that 
one  can  exercise  measures  of  compulsion  against  the  executors.  On  the  Conti* 
nent  the  length  of  time  the  seisin  lasts  is  not  more  than  a  year  from  the  thir- 
teenth century  on  (O.  Durand.  89;  c/.  his  ''Const.,  Acad.  Sc.  Montp.,"  1900, 
p.  109) ;  this  was  admitted  in  the  interest  of  the  heirs  as  a  consequence  of  par* 
ticular  clauses.  The  Church  accommodated  itself  to  this  result  because  it 
sought  to  insure  a  rapid  execution  of  the  will,  and  it  already  imposed  upon 
the  executors  rather  short  periods.  Cf,  Caillemerf  p.  418.  As  to  the  invest- 
ment, at  the  will  of  the  executors,  of  the  income  of  the  prebends  which  ao- 
cruea  within  a  year  of  the  death  of  the  titulary  (''annus  gratiie")f  </-  ibid., 
p.  412.  The  German  proverb:  ''The  priest  lives  one  year  after  his  aeatii." 
^  A  series  of  wills  from  the  barbarian  period  on,  in  the  Cartularies  and  other 


doc"  by  D.  VaiaseUe.  etc.  Th^mUn,  "Textes,"  nos.  76, 99,  etc.;  Du  Cange,  see 
"Testamentum";  Tuetey,  "Test,  enreg.  au  Pari,  de  Paris  sous  Charles  VI,'' 
1880  (unpublished);  Mdard,  "Test.des  XII«,  XIII«,  XIV«  sidcles"  ("Arch,  de 
I'Yvonne") ;  "  BuU.  du  Comit6  des  Trav.  hist.,"  1884,  p.  224;  " R.  h.  Dr.,"  XIV, 
529,  etc.;  "B.  Ch.,"  1,  3,  282;  Pasqaier,  "Doc.  rel. k  la  Seign.  de  Bouas^mes," 
1901;  wills  of  Philip  Augustus,  of  St.  Louis,  etc.;  IdomberL  see  Table; 
Beatmanoir,  12, 58  (model) ;  BoutariCf  p.  873,  etc. ;  Auffroy,  p.  679  (and  passim) ; 
R.  Cailiemer,  p.  687  (bibl.):  Heulhard,  "Rabelais  L6giste  et  le  Testament  de 
Cuspidius,"  1888;  Girard,  ^'Textes,"  p.  722  et  seq,;  Engdmanny  "Les  Test. 
Coutumiers  au  Xv«  sidcle,"  1903  (Thesis). 

s  St,  Paul,  "H^r.,"  be,  16.  On  the  revival  of  the  will  tf.  Aujfroy,  pp.  423; 
R.  CaUIemer,  pp.  288,  313:  "Cart,  de  Cluny,"  V,  109  (in  1100),  510;  "St.  P. 
de  Charti«B,'^II,  370;  Yvea  de  Ch,,  "Deer.,"  XVI,  115;  Gratian,  II,  12,  5. 
The  tendency  is  manifested  earlier  in  the  southern  territory  of  the  Visigoths; 
it  is  possible,  even,  that  there  was  no  interruption  there  in  the  use  of  the  will: 
"Wis.,"  4, 2, 4;  2,  5;  Act  of  1128,  which  reinxxluees  it:  Z>.  VaiaeetU,  see  no.  499; 
"L.  Burg.,"  43,  60  (qf,  "L.  Rom.  Cur.,"  26,  1:  declaration  "in  die  mortis,'^ 
translation  in  Aforetime,  II,  17;  "Carta  Sen.,"  42, 45;  "L.  Saxon.,"  62;  "  Alam.," 
1;  "Bai.,"  16,  10);  "Brachyl.,"  II,  19.  32;  "Petrus,"  IV,  19  (custom).  — Aa 
to  the  Lombard  law,  qf.  "Liut.,"  6;  "Aist.,"  3,  and  on  these  texts  see  bibl.  in 
CaiUemer,  289;  Palumbo,  301;  Schvlze,  14;  Auffroy,  135,  279,  514;  Glataan, 
III,  177:  VIII,  540.  Enslish  law:  PMock  and  MaSoand,  II,  314  et  eeq,  (from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  "cwide"  to  the  will  of  modem  times).  Rymer,  "Fcedera," 
I,  47  (Will  of  Henry  II,  1182);  Huber.  IV,  608  to  667  (Switierland);  Zadwie 
de  LingerUhal,  "Cksch.  d.  Griech.  R./^  p.  124  et  eeq, 
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for  the  salvation  of  his  soul. (foundation  of  masses,  anniversaries, 
charities  or  legacies),  tiie  testator  regulated  the  disposal  of  his 
possessions  as  a  whole  and  in  particulars.  '  Very  important  con- 
sequences were  the  result  of  this  change. 

§  493.  The  Same.  —  (I)  JurMiction,  The  lay  courts  contested 
with  the  ecclesiastical  courts  for  jurisdiction  over  wills  (thirteenth 
century)  and  finally  kept  this  jurisdiction  entirely  to  themselves 
(sixteenth  century).^ 

§  494.  The  Same.  —  (II)  Capacity  to  make  a  will  or  to  receive 
by  will  was  regulated  in  the  same  way  as  the  capacity  to  leave  or 
take  an  intestate  succession,  except  for  a  few  peculiarities,  with 
the  object  of  better  assuring  the  freedom  of  the  testator  and  the 
prevention  of  undue  influence.  The  reversion  to  the  lord  of  pos- 
sessions granted  by  him  to  his  vassals,  copyholders,  or  serfs,  was  an 
obstacle  to  the  exercise  of  the  right  to  make  a  will,  especially  as 
far  as  these  latter  were  concerned,  who  were  only  autiiorized  to 
dispose  of  five  sous  for  the  salvation  of  their  soul.  The  rights  of 
succession  to  the  estate  of  deceased  aliens,  of  succession  to  the 
estate  of  an  intestate  bastard,  and  of  confiscation,  produced  re- 
sults which  were  analogous  to  those  of  the  inalienability  of  a  serf's 
property.^  Those  who  were  still  imder  a  disabiUty  (for  lack  of  an 
inheritance  or  lack  of  desire  to  make  a  will)  were  those  civilly  dead, 
monks,  sons  of  a  family  in  the  South,  minors  under  custody  or 
guardianship  in  the  North,  madmen,  and  prodigals.'  In  coimtries 
of  written  law  a  person  who  has  not  attained  puberty  cannot  make 
a  will;  in  the  countri^  of  Customs  one  must  be  twenty  years  old 
in  order  to  make  a  will  of  one's  movables  and  acquests,  and  twenty- 

^  From  the  tenth  to  the  twelfth  ceDtury  the  ecclesiastical  judges  had  the 
exclusive  jurisdiction  in  the  matter  of  wills,  excepting,  perhaps,  in  the  south, 
where  at  a  very  early  time  in  all  cases  the  civil  tribunals  had  a  concurrent 
jurisdiction.  In  the  sixteenth  century  the  latter  courts  once  more  became  the 
only  ones  that  were  competent:  Loysdy  316:  "Comp./'  la,  3,  22;  Dig.  X,  3, 
26;  Sextua,  III,  11;  ''Cart,  de  8t.-P^  de  Chartres,'^  II,  p.  313  (towards  1100, 


635;  VicUet,  864. 

>  Rights  of  the  lord,  ef.  "mortuarium,''  in  Enf^h  "heriot,"  Pollock  and 
MaiUand,  I,  293:  PertUe,  iV,  18.  Numerous  provisions  in  municipal  charters 
granting  the  rignt  to  bequeath  by  will.  Aliens  may  give  ''inter  vivos,"  but 
not  by  will. 

»  ''^Braohylqgus,"  II,  20;  "Petnis,"  I,  26;  O.  Dwrand,  '.'Spec.,"  H,  2,  12: 

iea 


293  ei  9eq.    As  to  the  married  woman:  VioUet,  866.    Bastards:  Paaqwer,  398: 
Argau,ll,  12.   Cf.  Blaekatane,  U,  32;  Stobbe,  t  303;  PertOe,  1 122. 
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five  in  order  to  make  a  will  of  a  fifth  of  one's  personal  belongings; 
at  leasts  this  is  so  in  the  later  stages  of  the  law.^  Those  who  are 
under  a  disability  to  receive  by  way  of  a  will  are,  as  a  general  thing, 
people  in  mortmain,^  spouses  from  one  another,  and  illegitimate 
children.' 

§  495.  The  Same.  —  (III)  The  appointmeni  of  an  heir  of  the 
Roman  law  reappeared,  (a)  Countries  of  written  law^  It  is  there 
found  towards  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century;  it  became  at 
once  a  general  custom.  There  are  local  Customs,  like  that  of 
Toulouse,  which  do  not  regard  it  as  necessary;  but,  at  least  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  it  becomes  a  necessary  condition  for  the 
validity  of  the  act,^  and  the  heir  who  is  appointed  has  a  ri^t  to 
one-fourth,  by  way  of  portion,  which  he  can  distribute,  or  a  por^ 
tion  of  one-fourth  which  he  can  keep  out  of  the  inheritance  which 
is  affected  by  a  trust.^  (6)  Countries  of  Customs,  The  appointment 
of  an  heir  was  still  unknown  in  the  time  of  Beaumanoir;  ^  it  is  not 
valid  even  as  a  legacy,  according  to  certain  of  the  Customs  of  the 
sixteenth  century;  ^  others,  for  example  that  of  Paris  (1580),  do 
not  look  upon  it  as  being  indispensable  and  give  it  at  the  most  the 
effects  of  a  "  universal "  legacy.* 

1  "Paris,"  293,  294,  and  Customs  that  are  silent.   BautaruLl,  103. 

*  Loyad,  75,  76.  Edict  of  August.  1749;  D'Aguesseau,  "OSuvres,"  XIII, 
ed.  Pard.j  Theses:  SemUe,  1898;  Mourmani,  1900;  Bandrait,  "De  Capac. 
possid.  eccl.,''  1900  (Merovingian  period).  —  Ecclesiastics  may  bequeath  by 
will,  may  inherit,  and  may  receive  legacies,  but  not  monks:  Loyself  343  et  aeq, 

*  Cf.  poatf  "Gifts."  Legacies  from  one  spouse  to  another:  Beaumanoir^ 
12,  4.  10,  22;  "Et.  de  St.  Louis,"  I.  118.  —  Special  disabilities:  Argou,  U,  12 
(Declaration  of  1549,  etc.;  iurisprudence):  II,  15;  Civil  Code,  901  et  sea. 

*  "Petri  ----- 

123;  "Ass. 


«  "Petrus."  1, 16/18;  "Vsat.'barchin.,'''  76;  "»liontpemer,''56;  "Toulouse," 
3;  "Ass.  de  Jdr.,'*  "C.  des  B.,"  184;  Auffroy,  p.  489.    Cf.  Falumbo,  358; 
Argou.  II,  13,  disinheriting. 

»  Cf.  Durand,  "Specul./'  II,  2,  18;  Auffroy,  p.  638;  Pasmder,  "Doc.  rd.  k 
la  Seip.  de  Boussacues,^'  p.  15  (in  1260);  Serrea,  "Inst.,'^  II,  14,  26.  The 
codicil  di£fering  in  tnis  from  the  will,  cannot  include  the  appointment  of  an 
heir:  tne  distinction  is  made  in  countries  of  written  law,  whereas  in  countries 
of  Customs  the  will  is  in  substance  and  in  its  form  merel^r  a  codicil:  Viatteif  900; 
Pertile,  FV,  15.  Ab  to  the  emplo3rment  of  the  codicil  clause,  €f.  Ferrttre^ 
Ouyot:  Argou.  II,  17;  Ayffroy,  603.    As  to  the  Roman  law,  see  Girard,  p.  850. 

•  'Tetrus,^'  I,  15;  "Brachylog.,"  II,  29  et  aeq.;  O.  Durand,  "SpeouL,"  II, 
2, 12,  33;  rV,  2, 16;  Di^;.  X,  3,  26.  18.  These  shares  of  one-fourth  may,  more- 
over, be  done  away  with  by  will  or  codicil:  G.  Durand,  11,  2,  12,  47;  SemSf 
"Inst.,"  II,  22;  Argou,  II,  12  (appointment  of  the  one  of  the  children  whom 
the  surviving  spouse  snail  choose ;  qf.  substitution) .  Cf,  Zaeharie  de  Lingenthalf 
p.  177. 

7  P.  de  Fontaines,  15,  7;  23,  16;  "  Jostice,"  12,  21, 11  and  15;  Beaumanoir, 
12, 19;  "Layettes  du  Tt6b.  des  Chartes,"  III,  no.  3661  (in  1248);  R.  CaiUemer, 
p.  207. 

»  "Paris,  N.  C,"  299;  qf.  "A.  C,"  120;  Loyael,  304, 813;  Ferri^,  see  "Inst 
d'Hdr.";  Bucherelius,  "Inst.,"  p.  254;  VioUet,  899:  "Navane,"  27,  31  (sdsin). 

*  As  to  special  legacies,  cf.  Polhier,  VIII,  138.   Implied  mortgage  of  legatees, 
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§  496.  The  B$m:  —  (TV)  JHffermt  forms  cf  wills.  (A)  The 
canon  wiU}  As  the  most  important  thing  of  all  was  the  salvation 
of  the  soul  of  the  testator,  the  -Custom  of  the  Church  showed  it- 
self not  very  exacting  as  to  the  validity  of  this  act  (a)  It  was 
first  of  all  satisfied  with  a  verbal  declaration  made  in  the  presence 
of  two  or  three  witnesses  (instead  of  the  seven  or  five  of  the  Roman 
law),  for,  according  to  the  Gospel,  "In  ore  duorum  vel  trium  tes- 
tium  stet  omne  verbum." '  (6)  The  parish  priest  of  the  locality 
more  often  took  part  in  this  because  the  will  was  a  sequel  to 
a  confession.  His  services  became  obligatory.  There  was  seen 
in  him  not  only  a  scribe  who  was  proving  by  means  of  writing 
the  last  wishes  of  the  deceased,  but  a  sort  of  public  officer  charged 
with  watching  over  the  regularity  of  the  act  and  with  making  sure 
of  its  fulfilment.'  After  the  death  the  procedure  of  '^publicatio^' 
or  "probatio/'  ending  in  a  report,  was  often  required  in  order 
officiidly  to  establish  and  put  beyond  all  discussion  the  last  wishes 
of  people  who  were  dying.^  Hie  canon  will,  at  least  under  its 
written  form,  was  still  upheld  by  the  Ordinance  of  1735,  Art.  25, 
in  those  localities  where  the  Customs  authorized  it.^  This  was 
a  measure  which  was  justified  by  practical  necessity,  for  many 
localities  had  no  notaries,  and  in  an  urgent  case  it  was  nece&« 
saiy  to  make  a  will  before  the  parish  priest,  or,  otherwise,  not 
make  a  will  at  all.  Aside  from  such  cases  as  these,  it  must  be  ad* 
mitted  that  so  much  simplicity  for  an  act  as  serious  as  this  was 
full  of  disadvantages,  because  it  left  the  field  clear  for  frauds 
and  abuses.     Every  effort  of  the  civil  legislation  tended  to  sur- 

L.  1,  "  Cod.  Just.,"  ''  Comm.  de  14g." ;  see  Ferriihre  (bibL ) .   Legacy  of  something 

tacrease:  ibid,; 

Wi8.,'""2r6,  10  ei  «eg'.;  Tardif,  ''Dr.  priv6  au  ^ih^^^6le,"%7e6;  BlacksUme, 
U,  23,  32. 

s  "Matthew/'  xviii,  16;  QralAan,  2.  13,  2,  4:  "Ultima,  voluntas  defunct! 
modis  omnibus  consenretur":  Dig.  A,  3,  26,  4,  10  (Alexander  III,  1170); 
"Toulouse,"  123;  "Petrus  "  IV,  10;  "MontpeUier,"  62;  "Carcassonne,"  38: 
"Afls.  de  J^r.,"  "C.  des  B.,^'  184,  201;  Beaumamoir,  12,  9,  40;  "Gr.  Cout.,"  II 
40;  Pasquier,  "Inst.,"  p.  446;  Ordmance  of  May,  1579;  Ldy^el,  301;  Palumbo, 
873 

s'  Council  of  Albi,  1244,  o.  37  (Labbe,  XI,  2370). 

*  Thirteenth  century.  Cf,  "L.  Wisig.,"  2,  6,  12;  D.  VaiaseUe,  8, 1293  (in 
1251);  Council  of  Avignon,  1279.  o.  14,  etc.;  G.  tharand,  "Spec.,"  II,  2,  12,  9; 
Auffrayy  448,  519,  599,  656;  StMe,  V,  37;  PoOock  and  MaiUand,  II,  339.  Cf. 
publication  m  Italy:  PertiUt  IV,  30;  "Paris,"  293  (redsters  for  baptisms, 
marriages,  wills  and  burials);  "Lib.  Instrum.  Memor."  (Montpellier),  p.  194 

■  Depositing  of  the  deed  with  the  notary  of  the  locality  after  the  death  of 
the  testator. 
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round  it  with  fonnalities,  that  is  to  say,  with  guarantees  of 
sincerity. 

§  497.  The  Same.  —  (B)  Modem  state  of  law}  The  forms  of 
the  will  are  not  the  same  in  countries  of  written  law  and  in  coun- 
tries of  Customs.^  The  Ordinance  of  August,  1735,'  kept  its  regula- 
tions on  thispoint  in  two  different  parts.^  1st  The  Hologrmphie  wlll,^ 
which  is  the  most  simple  of  all  because  it  is  sufficient  if  it  is  dated, 
written,  and  signed  by  the  hand  of  the  testator.  In  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries  the  affixing  of  the  notarial  seal  was  re- 
quired in  order  to  make  it  valid;  *  after  that  the  signature  of  the 
testator  took  its  place.  An  exception  in  countries  of  written  law, 
it  seems  to  have  been  Uttle  used  in  countries  of  Customs.'  —  2d. 
NuncupatiYe  will,  or  verbal  will  of  the  countries  of  written  law.^ 
This  consisted  in  a  declaration  made  in  the  presence  of  five  or 
seven  witnesses.^  It  was  perfectly  logical  to  admit  it  at  a  time 
when  the  rule,  "Witnesses  are  preferred  to  writings,"  was  followed. 
When  the  opposite  principle  was  adopted,  "Writings  are  preferred 
to  witnesses,'^  it  should  have  been  abolished;  this  was  only  done 

1  Registration  of  wills:  Edict  of  June,  1581,  Arts.  IV  and  VII:  Edicts  of 
1693,  1703;  Oct.  29,  1720;  Oct.  17,  1721.  C/.  Registration  of  Gifts:  VioOd, 
903;  "  Papyrus  of  Ravenna,"  Girard,  loc.  cU.;  "Form.  Wis.,"  21, 25;  T^Awitn, 
no.  18;  Pciumbo,  150^  273.  —  With  the  Germanic  and  Customarv  practice  in 
the  matter  of  the  transfer  of  the  ownership  of  immovables  seem  to  be  connected 
the  Customs  of  Flanders,  which  require  legal  formalities  (ratification,  acknowl- 
ed^ent  and  registration),  at  least  in  order  that  the  testamentary  heir  should 
be  invested  with  the  ownership:  BoiUaric.  I,  103:  BrUZf  912;  Struoe,  ''Junsp. 
for.,"  II,  15.  Cf,  DemtUh,  "Wechsels,  Verftig.,'*  26;  Huber,  IV,  eOS  et  9eq. 
The  intervention  of  the  court  or  the  public  authorities  is  very  frequentiy  met 
with  in  the  Germanic  countries. 

«  Halm,  "Dediv.  Test,  form.,"  1817;  Hammel,  "De  Script,  in  Test,  nunc," 
1729;  Nettdbladtj  "De  Test,  noncup.  in  Script,  red.,"  1758;  VioUet,  890; 
Fertile,  TV,  25;  SUMe,  §  304;  Maeuer,  32;  Mick,  Cfraaetu,  "Sentent.  de  Suooess.,'^ 
1603: ''Parfait  Notaire,"  I,  11. 

*  Declarations  of  1745, 1751,  and  1783.  Authors  cited  supra;  "Recueil  des 
Quest,  prop." 

*  Pecuharities:  the  blind,  soldiers,  a  will  made  at  sea,  in  times  of  plague,  etc. 
Cf.  Fernbre;  "  Ord."  of  1735,  27  ei  seq.;  Qvil  Code,  961;  Argou,  II,  12,  17. 

>  "  Novella  "  of  Valentinian,  III,  4, 2.  All  the  epitomes  of  the  Breviary  deal 
with  it:  "L.  Wis.,"  2, 5, 11, 13, 14;  2>e(?reoe,  ''DeTest.  hoi.."  1825;  "Navarre," 
27,  22.  —  Cf.  also  "testamentum  parentum  inter  liberos." 

«  Beaumanoir,  12, 9 :  authentic  scab;  Auffroy,  pp.  600, 650  (seal  of  the  Masror 
of  La  Rochelle);  Buchereilue,  "Inst.,"  p.  188;  Lamoignan,  "Arr.,"  "Test.,"  49 
et  eeq.;  "Ord."  of  January.  1629, 126  (not  enforced);  1735;  1,  3,  16. 

'  Ferrikre,  on  "Paris,"  289.  The  opening  of  the  will  before  the  judge 
and  depositing  it  with  a  notary:  Ferrthre,  see  "Ouverture";  </.  BouUsric, 
p.  873. 

•  "Novella"  of  Th^od.,  n,  2,  1;  Q.  Durandy  "Spec.,"  U,  2,  12,  39;  VioOet, 
893;  Auffrou,  651. 

•  Seven  for  the  will  and  five  for  the  codicil:  "Wis.,"  2,  5,  12;  "Burg.,"  60; 
''Braohyl.,"  2,  19,  32.  Example  in  Auffray,  p.  513;  BmOaric,  I,  106;  Serres, 
II,  10.   As  to  witnesses  to  wills,  <^.  R.  CaOlemer,  p.  87;  "  Ord."  of  1735, 39  el  mj. 
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by  the  Ordinance  of  1735,  Art.  1.^  —  3d.  Will  by  public  deed.  — 
(a)  Written  nuncupative  toiU  ^  of  countries  of  written  law.'  This 
was  a  declaration  made  by  the  testator  in  the  presence  of  seven 
witnesses,  including  a  notary,  who  wrote  it  down  at  the  dictation 
of  the  testator.*  —  (b)  Formal  wUl  of  the  countries  of  Customs. 
This  consisted  in  a  declaration  (dictated)  made  in  the  presence 
of  two  notaries,  or  of  one  notary  and  two  witnesses,  and  taken 
down  in  writing  by  either  of  the  two  notaries  or  by  the  single 
notary.  This  is  the  will  of  the  canon  law  secularized;  but  the 
courts,  reacting  against  the  spirit  of  the  canon  legislation,  called  for 
a  great  deal  of  strictness  in  passing  upon  its  validity;  the  most 
minute  formalities  prescribed  in  the  case  of  notarial  deeds  must 
be  observed,  under  penalty  of  nullity.'  —  4th.  M^nitie  will,  or 
secret  will  of  countries  of  written  law,  borrowed  from  the  legal 
sjrstem  of  the  Lower  Empire  (tripartite  wills).  The  testator  pre- 
sents to  seven  witnesses,  including  a  notary,. a  paper  folded  and 
sealed,  declaring  at  the  same  time  that  therein  are  contained  his 
last  wishes;  the  notary  draws  up  a  minute  upon  the  envelope  (act 
of  subscription).' 

§  498.  The  Sanie*  —  (V)  Reoocaiion  of  wiUe.  (a)  Express.  This 
results,  in  countries  of  Customs,  from  a  notarial  deed,  or  one 
under  private  seal,  whereas  in  the  South  a  new  will  is  necessary, 
following  the  Roman  law.  (6)  Implied.  This  would  take  place  by 
means  of  any  change  of  will  manifested  in  a  way  which  was  not 
equivocal:  inconsistency  with  a  previous  will,  alienation  of  pos- 
sessions which  had  been  bequeathed,  or  an  enmity  sprung  up  be- 
tween the  testator  and  the  heir  who  had  been  appointed.  In  the 
South  the  custom  of  the  appointment  of  an  heir  results  in  eveiy 
valid  will  revoking  all  preceding  wills,  even  if  its  provisions  are 

»  Pasguier,  "Inst.,"  p.  '467  (out  of  use  since  the  " Ord."  of  1606). 

*  D,  Vaissette,  VIII,  1292.    Use  of  the  codicil  clause:  G,  Durand,  "B^eo.^* 

VIII. 

»  FoM,  "Acad.  14g.  Toul.,"  XI,  14;  VioOet,  893;  "lib.  Instr.  Mem.,"  172 
et  MO. 

^  For  a  long  time  the  scribe  who  drew  up  the  wUI  was  not  a  public  officer: 
Qiry,  "  Diplomat.,"  p.  826  (ninth  and  eleventh  centuries) ; "  Wis.."  2, 5, 10.  Some 
of  the  Customs  were  satisfied  with  three  or  four  witnesses,  and  these  need  not 
include  a  parish  priest  or  notary:  Loysd,  301;  "Bourbon,"  289. 

>  "Pans,"  289  (and  Commentaries);  Paaquier,  "Inst.,"  p.  469;  Qvil  Code, 
971 

•'  "Novefla"  of  ThM..  U,  9  (in  439):  "Inst.  Just^"  2, 10,  3;  "Burg^"  43, 
60:  D.  Vaiaadie,  VIII,  1293  (in  1251);  G.  Durand,  "Spec.,"  II,  2,  12;  Serrea, 
"llist.,"  II,  10.  —  C/.  PrnOU,  IV,  29;  QvU  Code,  976. 
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reconcilable  with  theirs.^  Formerly,  under  the  mfluence  of  the 
old  ideas  as  to  irrevocability  of  covenants  relating  to  succession, 
certain  impediments  to  freedom  to  revoke  wills  were  tolerated; 
for  example,  it  was  allowed  to  covenant  that  a  will  could  not  be 
revoked  excepting  under  certain  conditions  (daniai  in  derogation), 
a  later  will  would  only  be  valid  if  it  began  with  formuke  such  as 
^'Beatus  vir  qui  timet  dominum.'' '  The  Ordinance  of  1735,  Art. 
76,  abolished  this  custom.  When  by  means  of  the  same  deed  two 
persons  had  made  a  will  for  each  other's  benefit  (conJonetiTe 
wills) '  one  of  them  could  not  revoke  the  provisions  which  they 
had  made  without  notifying  the  revocation  to  the  other,  evi- 
dently so  that  the  latter  could  do  the  same  on  his  part.  This 
double  deed,  which  did  not  accord  with  the  Roman  conception 
of  the  wiU,  recalls  the  ''interdonatio"  of  the  barbarian  period, 
and,  like  the  latter,  is  especially  made  use  of  between  spouses.^ 
Art.  77  of  the  Ordinance  of  1735  forbade  it. 

^  BeaumanoiTf  12,  41  ei  seq,;  Auffroy,  p.  488  (acts  of  1022,  etc.).  CJ, 
revocation  of  gifts:  see  Ferriire;  Fleurv,  '^Inst.,''  I,  313.  The  judge  may  hold 
a  will  as  being  revoked  should  there  be  posthumous  childr^:  Argau,  II,  13; 
ChaUemartin^  p.  434. 

t  <'Entendes-vous  bien,"  etc.;  "lib.  Instr./'  202;  see  Ferriin. 

*  Stobbe,  Vf  250  (bibl.  and  details):  "testamenta  simultanea,  reciproca^ 
mutua,  correspectiva'':  Harynann,  "Erbvertr.  u.  gemeinschaftlich.  Testam./' 
1860.  Cf.  mutual  sifts  and  partition  among  ascendants.  Hesitation  and 
diversitv  upon  the  theory  of  conjunctive  wills.  Pattj  "Contractual  Appoint- 
ments.''^ 

*  "Nov."  Valent.,  III.  4.  1  (epit,) iPardeanu.  "Diplom.."  I,  136  fm  572): 
"  Papyrus  of  Ravenna,"  m  Marini,  "Papir.  dipl./'  no.  75;  Thivenin,  "Textes/* 
nos.  18,  40  et  aeq.;  Marcuife,  U,  17;  SchuUe,  p.  29;  Hvber,  IV,  632. 
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Topic  6.  Gifts  "inter  vivos'*  and  "causa  mortis" 


!4d9.  The  Formula  of  LoyseL 
500.  Gifts    during    the    Barbarian 
Period. 
i  501,  To  give  and  to*  withhold  is  not 

vSid. 
i  502.  Formalities. 


i  503.  Incapacity    to    give    and    to 
receive. 

504.  Qifte  between  Spouses. 

505.  Mutual  Gifts. 

506.  Revocation  of  Gifts. 

507.  The  Gift ''  causa  mortis." 


§499.  The  Formula  of  Lo^niel,  662,  "Everyone  [of  sufBdent 
age]  can  dispose  of  his  possessions  at  his  pleasure  by  gift  'inter 
vivos/  according  to  the  opinion  of  all  our  French  doctors/'  is  just 
the  opposite  of  the  very  old  law.  Even  in  the  time  of  Loysel  it  is 
far  from  being  accurate.  In  the  very  old  law  the  gift  runs  too 
much  counter  to  the  rights  of  the  family  or  those  of  the  superior 
owners,  for  it  to  be  authorized  ''de  piano";  and  when  these  rights 
became  weaker  it  was  still  looked  upon  with  disfavor.  It  ran 
counter  to  many  restrictions:  (a)  The  rule,  "To  give  and  to  with- 
hold is  not  valid'';  (b)  special  formalities;  (c)  special  disabilities; 
(d)  theory  of  the  legal  share.  This  mere  enumeration  shows  how 
far  they  were  from  freedom  of  giving;  the  theorists  of  the  school 
of  natural  law  may  in  vain  proclaim  that  the  gift  b  an  ''act  rec* 
ognized  by  the  law  of  nations"  and  an  indispensable  attribute  of 
ownership;  ^  it  is  easy  to  see  that  it  could  scarcely  have  been  treated 
otherwise,  starting  with  the  idea  that  this  was  an  act  of  the  civil 
law.* 

§  500.  CMfto  dming  the  Barbarian  Period.'  — The  gift  "inter 
vivos"  is  carried  out  by  handing  over  (delivery);  ^  but,  as  applied 
to  inoimovables,  it  has  a  personal  character  which  has  made  it 
differ  greatly  from  the  Roman  gift.^   It  is  rather  a  gratuitous  lend- 

*  Pothier,  no.  4;  Patqwer,  "Inst.,"  p.  327. 

*  It  was,  however,  less  dangerous  for  the  family  than  the  will,  for  there  is 
a  certain  repugnance  for  gifts  "inter  yivos,"  and  to-day  there  are  only  five 
auch  dfts  for  every  hundred  wills. 

>  VioOet,  <'Dr.  pubtio,"  I,  320;  TMoenin,  ''Textes/'  Table,  see  "Dona- 
tions" (various  clauses).    C/.  deeds  in  D,  VaiateUe,  "Cartul.,"  etc. 

<  Gifts  by  means  of  a  promise  do  not  seem  to  have  been  possible.  The 
formal  contract  would  not  have  bound  the  heirs;  the  extent  of  its  application 
was  limited  (giving  of  surety,  etc.):  TMirniin.  nos.  40,  60,  75,  83,  132  (solemn 
forms). .  Cf.  SaMoli,  "Publicata  n.  vendita,'^  1895. 

■  This  IS  what  was  proved  by  Brunner,  "Landschenk.  d.  Merow.,"  1885 
("Forsch.,"  p.  4):  Tamaana.  "Don.  more  salario,"  1901:  Bondroil,  "Preoariie 
Verbo  Reds,"  1901;  QuOMmnM,  "Oris,  de  la  Nobl./'  p.  104;  Marignan, 
"£t.  8.  Uavilis.  Fran^.,"  I;  Donate,  "Et./'  p.  329,  63. 
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ing  than  an  absolute  gratuity.  Thus  the  possessions  given  do  not 
pass  to  the  heirs  of  the  donee  {cf.  Prankish  benefices),  unless  there 
is  an  expressed  clause,  and  the  tendency  is  always  in  the  direction 
of  the  limitation  of  inheritance  and  the  reversion  to  the  donor.^ 
If  the  gift  is  made  to  an  heir,  it  constitutes  an  advancement  of 
inheritance;  and  one  can  understand  that  at  the  death  of  the 
donor  it  would  come  back  to  increase  his  estate.  The  reversion 
pertaining  to  succession  is  only  a  natural  application  of  these 
ideas.^  The  donee  has  not  the  right  to  dispose  of  the  possessions 
given  unless  there  is  a  clause  which  authorizes  him  to  do  so,  or 
unless  he  has  the  special  permission  of  the  donor.'  Frequently, 
the  gift  is  made  with  a  certain  object,  for  example,  on  condition 
of  services;  if  this  object  is  not  realized,  the  donor  takes  back 
his  possessions.*  To  sum  up,  the  gift  only  conveys  a  limited 
ownership; '  its  effects,  even  against  third  parties,  depend  upon 
the  clauses  which  it  contains,  upon  the  "lex  donationis."  • 

So  little  could  gifts  be  counted  upon,  that  the  Lombard  law 
devised  an  expedient  to  render  them  permanent.  It  required  for 
the  formation  of  a  gift  a  counter-giving  on  the  part  of  the  donee;  ^ 

^  Cf,  English  law.  Necessity  of  the  clause  "sibi  et  heredibus  suis."  If  they 
said  '^sibi  aut  heredibus''  there  would  be  a  reversion  to  the  donor:  GlarwQky 
7, 1,  2;  Bracton,  fo.  176  and  92b;  PoUock  and  MaiOand,  II,  24;  ''Valenciennes/' 
1619.  Art.  108.  Sweden:  Amira,  ''N.  O.,"  I,  510.  650  (Yestrofipths:  the  vendor 
also  has  the  right  to  take  back  the  property  sold).  Frisia:  Kiehtofen,  ''Fries, 
Rechtsq."  (^ts  to  iUentimate  children).  "Sedan/' 116.  Bavaria:  "M.  G.  H.. 
L.  L./'  ill,  460,  c.  8.  (jf.  as  to  this,  exclusion  of  women  from  the  Salic  land  and 
succession  to  fiefs,  ante,  —  In  our  own  time,  cf,  bestowal  of  some  grade  of  some 
order  of  knighthood. 

«  "L.  long.  Car.,"  106;  Schroeder,  221. 

*  Deeds  including  the  clause:  "Quiquid  exinde  facere  volueris,  liberam 
habeas  potestatem."    In  others  the  donor  adds:  "ex  peimisso  nostro."    Mar" 


dedication. 


<  "Roth.,"  226  (to  generalise):  "Wis.,"  6,  3,  1,  3;  6,  2,  4;  Oreg,  Tours,  8, 
22  (Bodigi9aua);  9,  35  {Waddo);  '^F.  Vat.."  275.  Pretentions  of  rovalty  over 
the  domains  granted  to  the  churches  and  the  abbeys:  Loening,  "D.  Kirch^" 
I,  300:  Vanderkindere,  "Introd.  k  I'Hist.  de  Belg.,^'  p.  279:  Marignan,  "Et. 
s.  la  Civilis.  Fr.."  I;  BondroU,  "De  Capacit.  possid.  eooles./'  1900;  VatUhierj 
"Pers.  morales,^'  p.  80,  95. 

*  One  also  finds  at  this  period  nf  ts  of  the  absolute  ownership  that  are  irre- 
vocable and  inheritable  (cf,  "F.  vat.,"  276),  in  this  following  the  exaznple  of 
the  Roman  law.  But  the  old  Qermanio  conception,  the  rights  of  the  family 
or  of  the  grantor  are  more  in  favor  of  gifts  of  a  limited  ownership:  </.  Rtverdy, 
p.  336. 

*  The  difiSculty  is  to  explain  why  the  "lex  donationis"  could  be  opposed 
to  third  parties.    Cf.  AlbarhA,  II,  18:  "Et.  de  St.  Louis,"  1, 117. 

T  Vol  de  Libvre,  ^'Laun^d  u.  Wadia,"  1877;  "Z.S.S.,''  1883.  "G.  A.,"  15 

gibl.);  Pappenheim,  "Launeg.  u.  Qaireth."  1882  ("Unters./^  by  Gierke); 
avet,  "N.R.H.,"  1878, 266;  Sc^wRfer,  "Ardi.  Giur.,'^  1888,607;  ^"Ann.  d. 
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after  having  received  the  possessions  with  which  he  was  presented, 
he  should  give  to  the  donor  some  object  of  small  value  (a  ring,  a 
doak,  etc.)/  called  "Launegild,"  that  is  to  say,  to  a  certain  extent, 
value  in  exchange.  By  this  means  he  changed  the  gift  into  an  act 
involving  exchange,  an  exchange  which  was  even-handed;  and  acts 
of  this  nature  are  the  only  ones  which  the  old  legislation  sanc- 
tioned. If  there  was  no  "Launegild,"  the  property  which  had  been 
given  could  be  taken  back;  once  the  ''Laune^ld''  had  been  given, 
the  gift  was  irrevocable  and  the  donor  was  bound  to  guarantee  it 
(if  there  was  any  eviction,  "reddat  ferquido,"  i.e.  "similem")- 
The  '' I/aunegild "  degenerated  in  the  thirteenth  century  into  ear- 
nest money  to  confirm  a-  transaction.' 

§  501.  To  glTe  and  to  withhold  is  not  VaUd.'  —  The  gift,  little 
by  little,  lost  its  personal  character  in  order  to  revert  back  to  the 
Roman  ts^pe.  Everything  contributed  to  this  result,  —  a  new 
conception  of  the  gift,  implying  that  the  donor  deprived  himself 
absolutely,  the  simpleness  of  this  solution,  the  method  of  realiza- 
tion, the  revival  of  the  will,  opposition  between  deeds  ''causa 
mortb"  and  deeds  "inter  vivos,"  —  to  say  nothing  of  the  Roman- 

Giur.  Ital.,"  1871;  Franken,  "Pfandr.,"  69;  Emein,  "Contrate,"  p.  13;  PaXr 
vmbo,  ''Test.,"  254;  Schroeder,  294;  Heuder,  1, 80;  II,  254;  Brunner,  ''Forsch.," 
624,  3;  Wodon,  "Forme,"  p.  197. 

*  " Lohn,"  compensation; " Qeld," money.  Cf, " Widerdonum," reoOmpense: 
"Form.  s.  Roth.,"  184.  Indispensable  in  the  case  of  a  gift,  the  "Launegild" 
IS  also  api)lied  to  other  acts  (delivery  of  the  wife  to  the  husband,  adoption, 
emancipation,  transactions,  etc.),  perhaps  by  an  extension  of  its  use,  m  the 
case  of  a  ait,  Cf,  Sehroeder^  loc  cU,  There  is  some  question  about  this  in  the 
Edict  of  Kothans,  175,  184:  Thivenin,  nos.  48,  59,  61.  This  is  an  old  usage, 
"cawerfeda,"  allowing  one  to  dispose  of  one's  possessions  privately,  and  not 
an  eiroedient  devised  to  take  the  place  of  gifts  "per  gairethinx,"  which  fell 
into  disuse  when  the  popular  diet  oecame  an  ass^oobly  of  the  foremost  men 
(at  the  latest  in  the  eighth  century).  In  the  thirteenth  century  Car.  de  Tocco 
states  that  the  "Launegild"  was  no  longer  in  use. 

>  Various  systems  besides  that  which  is  set  forth  in  the  texts:  1st.  A  mark 
of  the  donee's  ipratitude  (Vol  de  Likvre^  who  gave  up  this  idea),  which  cannot 
be  reconciled  with  the  "Laune^d  requirere "  of  the  texts.  2d.  A  symbol  of 
the  consideration  for  the  ^t,  like  the  price  in  a  sale  {Pappenheim),  but  the 
oymbol  expressed  the  very  opposite  of  the  idea  of  gratuitousness.  3d.  The 
confirmatory  earnest  monev  of  the  Roman  law  {Bender)  or  the  "constitu- 
toria,"  earnest  money  of  the  Germanic  law  (SohMf  etc.).  But  the  earnest 
money  is  given  before  the  execution  of  the  contract.  4th.  A  means  of  pro- 
tecting gifts  from  being  attacked  by  relatives  of  the  donor  by  transforming 
them  into  deeds  with  a  consideration.  But  deeds  with  a  consideration  them- 
selves could  be  attacked.  It  is  simpler  to  say  that  this  is  a  counterpart  of 
exchange  which  was  intended  to  make  the  deed  irrevocable  on  the  part  of  the 
donor:  "in  omnibus  contractibus,"  says  the  Lombard  law,  "permutatio  con- 
tinetur."    Cf.  "  venditio  nummo  uno  "  of  the  Roman  law. 

•  A,  Desjardines,  "R.  crit.,"  XXXUI,  207;  Chirum,  "R.  Canon.,"  1899 
(a  question  of  law  in  the  tenth  century).  Theses:  Reverdy,  p.  193;  Canstantf 
1889,  etc.;  SMbe,  V,  186. 
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canonic  influence.  Juat  as  in  the  past,  deliveiy  was  always  re- 
quired, and  one  can  say  that  there  was  no  gift  without  the  donor's 
giving  up  possession.  This  rule  resulted  from  the  fact  that  the 
simple  agreement  to  give  was  not  obligatory,  —  ''To  promise  and 
to  keep  the  promise  are  two  things'';  ^  in  order  to  produce  the  ef- 
fect it  had  to  be  carried  out  {cf.  real  contracts);  ^  now,  the  carry- 
ing out  here  consisted  in  the  transfer  before  the  lord,  by  means  of 
the  vesting  and  divesting  in  such  a  way  that  it  was  difficult  for 
the  donor  to  withhold  in  his  own  possession  the  thing  given,  just 
as  it  was  difficult  for  him  to  take  it  away  from  the  donee  (strictly 
speaking,  he  would  need,  in  order  to  do  this,  to  have  recourse  to 
the  same  formalities,  but  in  the  opposite  way).  To  this  state  of 
law  corresponds  the  maxim,  "To  give  and  to  withhold  is  not 
valid";*  it  expresses  the  necessity  of  delivery  without  abscdutely 
implying  irrevocability.  In  fact,  the  books  of  maxims  of  the 
thirteenth  century  authorisse  the  donor  to  insert  in  the  deed  a 
clause,  allowing  him  to  take  back  the  property  given  (to  give  to 
one's  ''rapiau"),^  and  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  validity  of  this 
clause  in  certain  cases  is  still  being  discussed.^ 

During  the  period  of  the  drawing  up  of  the  Customs  delivery 
was  no  longer  demanded  with  so  much  strictness,  but,  by  way  of 
set-off,  they  were  very  extreme  on  the  question  of  irrevocability. 

(A)  Contracts  being  formed  "solo  consensu,"  the  agreement 
to  give  became  binding.  But  if  this  rule  was  admitted  as  far  as 
promises  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  or  to  pay  a  rent  were  concerned, 
it  was  not  the  same  with  gifts  affecting  immovables.'    It  is  only  at 

I  ''Asa.  de  J6r."  J.  d*Ihdin,  144  (gift  in  words,  but  not  in  deed);  ''Qef  de 
la  H.-C./'  194:  ''C.  des  B./'  214  (a  gift  is  invalid  without  tbe  seisin  of  the 
thing);  OkLfwale,  VII,  1;  Bracton,  fo.  11, 38  etseq.;  "Fleta/'  III,  3;  Black9ton€, 
II,  ^,  30.  The  English  texts  almost  confuse  ^fts  and  alienation.  Naples, 
cf.  PerHk,  IV,  685;  "Sachsensp.,"  I,  52  Gegal  "Auflassung");  LaUea,  p.  225; 
be  Many,  "Ck>mtes  de  Foix,"  II,  16,  371. 

'  They  could  have  been  satisfied  with  a  partial  carrying  out,  earnest  mon^, 
etc.,  as  in  the  case  of  ordinary  contracts. 

*  ''A.  C,  Champagne,"  Art.  44:  necessity  of  divesting  and  investing  at  law; 
if  the  donor  keeps  the  inheritance  without  paying  any  quit-r^it  to  the  donee, 
the  gift  will  be  mvalid  as  against  the  heir  of  the  donor  at  the  death  of  the 
latter;  by  the  common  law  and  by  the  "Goutume  de  Champagne,''  ''To 
give  and  to  withhold  is  invalid";  ''Gr.  Gout.,"  II,  28  ((/.  sale):  LoyssI, 
659;  'Taris  A.  C,"  160;  ''N.  C,"  273  to  275  (to  give  and  to  withhold  means 
that  the  donor  remains  in  possession  until  his  death).  —  As  to  movables, 
manual  gift.  Annexed  State:  "Ord."  of  1731,  15;  Dtwal,  '*De  Ad),  dub.,'' 
2;  P.  BresaoUes,  ''Dons  manuels,"  1882. 

«  Beaumanoir,  12,  39;  34,  2;  ''Ass.  de  Jdrus.,"  "Abr.  C.  dee  B.,"  I,  36;  "L. 
d.  Droiz,"  321. 

■  Opinion  of  Charondas  le  Canm,  on  "Paris,"  275  (charge  of  the  debts). 

•  DeUdande,  on  ^'Orldans,"  283;  Ragueau,  on  "Berry,'^7,  1:  Buridan,  on 
"Reims,"  238;  D.  du  Pant,  on  "Blois,'^269;  see  Quyot.   The  "6x1.  ThtoL,'' 
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the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  that  it  was  recognized  that  such 
gifts  gave  rise  to  a  personal  action  against  the  donor  with  the 
effect  of  compelling  him  to  transfer  the  ownership.^  This  trans- 
action had  itself  become  more  simple.  Instead  of  vesting  and 
divesting  before  the  lord,  they  were  satisfied  with  a  real  delivery 
to  the  grantee,  and  even  with  fictitious  delivery,  following  the  law 
of  the  Customs.  But  this  change  had  great  difficulty  in  being  ac- 
cepted as  far  as  gifts  were  jconcemed; '  at  one  time  real  delivery 
was  always  required,  and  at  another  time  certain  forms  of  fio^ 
titious  delivery  —  such  as  the  withholding  of  the  usufruct  — 
were  tolerated;  but  others  were  rejected  —  such  as  the  clause  of 
disseisin-seisin  —  because  they  seemed  to  run  too  directly  counter 
to  the  old  Customary  rule.'  At  last,  however,  fictitious  delivery 
was  held  sufficient,^  and  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  donor 
from  keeping  the  thing  given  in  his  own  possession,  —  for  example, 
as  usufructuary  or  farm  tenant.  —  (B)  The  maxim,  ''To  give 
and  to  withhold  is  not  valid,"  which  had  ceased  to  be  understood 
as  relating  to  the  necessity  of  a  real  delivery,  no  longer  had  any^ 
thing  in  view  excepting  the  irreTocability  of  the  gift.^  This  meant 
that  the  donor  could  reserve  neither  the  ownership  of  the  things 
given  nor  the  right  to  deprive  the  donee  of  them  whenever  he  saw 
fit  to  do  so  (for  example,  by  inserting  in  the  deed  a  condition  of 
recall,^  by  imposing  upon  the  donee  the  charge  of  his  own  future 
debts,  by  giving  him  property  to  be  acquired  in  the  future,  that  is 
to  say,  property  which  it  depended  upon  himself  to  acquire.)^ 

S,  12,  1,  ^eems  to  reauire  the  actual  delivery  "advocata  vicinitate''  for  the 
validity  of  gifts.  Although  Justinian  made  the  covenant  to  give  a  binding 
one,  this  innovation  was  only  known  in  France  after  the  twelfth  century: 
**Montpellier,"p.  74;  Beaumatwir,  12, 39;  30, 38;  80,  9;  "T.  A.  C,  Bret.,"  318, 
319;  Emnein,  "Contrats,"  pp.  183,  189. 

I  Ferri^,  on  "Paris,"  273;  Rioard,  879;  PaUner,  no.  77;  "Ord."  of  1731,  6. 

'  Certain  Customs  always  require  real  delivery  (customs  of  seisin  and  of 
pubHc  nams):  "Reims,"  231;  ^'Laon,"  53;  "Sedan,"  109;  "Senlis,"  212; 
^Valois,"  130,  etc. 

*  Ricard,  940;  Pothier,  no.  251;  Ferrikre,  on  "Paris,"  275;  Mamm,  24. 
«  IxnfM,  740;  Pothier,  no.  67,  Civil  Code,  938. 

*  BeaumanoiTf  12, 39  (irrevocability  unless  there  be  a  clause  to  the  contrary) : 
Bauiarie,  I,  45;  "Cout.  Not.,"  143;  "Gr.  Cout»"  2,  8.  Confirmations:  '^L. 
d.  Dr.,"  no.  479, 982:  Demarea,  248,  371.  C/.  "Toulouse,"  186  et  9eq.;  "Mont- 
peUier,"  74;  Tardif,  ''Dr.  priv6  au  XIII*  sidcle,"  p.  70. 

*  llus  irrevocability  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  apply  to  accidental  conditions 
or  those  independent  of  the  will  of  the  donor  in  general  (ingratitude,  subse- 
quent birth  ot  children):  Rioard,  nos.  1038,  1046.  Cf.  the  clause:  "I  give  you 
my  house  should  I  die  before  you." 

^  Reservation  by  the  donor  of  the  right  to  dispose  of  something;  included 
within  the  gift  or  of  a  fixed  sum  to  be  taken  out  of  the  possessions  given 
(charged  with  the  carryings  out  of  the  last  will  of  the  donor).  In  such  a  case 
as  this  there  are  two  obtuict  gifts,  —  one  being  void  and  the  other  valid  (qf* 
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These  reservations  annulled  the  entire  gift.^  It  seems  as  though 
it  was  because  they  rendered  the  gift  not  very  sincere  and  ran 
the  risk  of  becoming  a  source  of  difficulties;  if  they  did  not 
take  the  trouble  of  annulling  the  sale  under  these  same  circum- 
stances, it  is  because  scarcely  any  sales  of  this  nature  are  ever 
presented  in  practice.*  Our  old  authors  justified  the  rule,  "To 
give  and  to  withhold  is  not  valid,"  by  another  consideration; '  in 
their  opinion  its  principal  usefulness  consisted  in  preventing  heed- 
less gifts  which  were  prejudicial  to  families;  in  fact,  by  compelling 
the  donors  entirely  to  deprive  themselves,  to  strip  themselves 
of  their  means  of  livelihood  and  all  power  to  revoke  what  they  had 
done,  they  were  restrained  by  their  own  interests;  "He  who  gives 
what  is  his  before  dying  is  getting  ready  soon  to  suffer  greatly." 
This  reasoning  is  based  on  a  very  just  remark,  which  is  that  it 
costs  little  to  strip  one's  heirs  and  a  great  deal  to  strip  one- 
self. But,  if  it  was  apparently  right,  as  long  as  the  donor  was 
obliged  physically  to  dispossess  himself  of  the  property  given, 
it  lost  almost  all  of  its  force  when  this  was  no  longer  required. 
We  can  say  more  exactly  that  it  was  the  reason  which  was  set 
up  for  a  long  time  against  recognizing  fictitious  delivery  in 
matters  of  gifts. 

§  502.  FormaUtiai.  —  1st.    Notarial  deed.    The  Ordinance  of 

"  L.  d.  Dr./'  479) .  Gifts  of  possessions  to  be  acquired  in  the  future  were  lawful 
in  countries  of  written  law  upon  condition  that  the  donor  had  reserved  for 
himself y  in  order  that  he  might  make  a  will,  on&-twentieth  of  his  possessions: 
FurgoU,  on  "  Ord."  of  1731, 15.  Id,,  in  Italy;  PertOe,  IV,  686.  C/.  po^  "  Con- 
tractual Appointment." 

1  D(maJt,  "Loixciv.,"  1, 10;  "Ord."  of  1731, 16;  jyAguesaeaUy  "Lettres,"  m 
"(Euvres,"  XII,  308;  Pothier^  no.  79;  avil  Code,  943;  Qrenier,  "Tr.  des 
Don./'  1812  (historical  discussion). 

*  Exceptions  in  the  case  where  the  gift  would  ordinarily  be  carried  out: 
mutual  gift,  gift  by  contract  of  marriage,  etc. 

*  Tbe  reservation  only  affected  testamentary  dfts;  the  legal  share  also 
allowed  of  the  reduction  of  gifts  in  the  interest  of  we  nearest  relatives;  those 
who  were  not  entitled  to  the  legal  share  benefited  by  the  obstacle  which  was 
brought  to  bear  upon  gifts  by  the  rule,  "To  give  and  to  withhold  is  not  valid." 
It  seems  as  thou^  it  would  have  been  more  simple  to  pjrohibit  gifts;  but  the 
rights  of  the  family  were  not  sufSciently  strong  to  permit  them  to  think  that 
they  could  go  as  far  as  that;  the  jurisconsults  of  the  eighteenth  century  give 
expression  to  this  idea  in  a  slighuy  different  manner  by  saying  that  no  one 
dared  to  interfere  with  a  natural  right  like  the  freedom  of  dving.  In  the  pre- 
ceding centuries  there  had  been  no  scruple  as  to  the  prohibition  of  alienation 
(see  intervention  of  the  relatives,  "Breispruchsrecht,"  etc.);  even  after  these 
rules  had  disappeared  the  spirit  of  the  old  law  was  not  disarmed;  the  axiom, 
"To  give  and  to  withhold,'^  etc.,  was  used  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
family,  and  from  thence  came  the  requirements  pointed  out  in  the  texts 
on  the  subject  of  delivery.  Various  explanations:  CooutOe,  "Inst.,"  "Don."; 
Ricard,  no.  900;  Ferritre,  on  "Paris,''  273.  Cf,  cnticiams  by  De^jardins, 
op,  cit, 
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1731, 1,  by  compelling  the  intervention  of  a  notary,  only  sanctioned 
an  old  Custom  whose  need  was  felt  all  the  more  as  the  irrevoca- 
bility of  gifts  become  better  established.^  —  2d.  Solemnity  cf  the 
acceptance.  This  is  another  requirement  which  simply  bears 
witness  to  the  disfavor  with  which  gifts  were  looked  upon.  The 
Ordinance  of  1731  here  again  limits  itself  to  putting  into  a  law 
a  practice  which  had  already  been  accepted,  a  clause  which  was 
customary  in  the  proceedings  of  notaries.^  —  3d.  Entry  upon  the 
public  registers  of  the  deed  of  gift.'  This  formality  was  borrowed 
from  the  Roman  legislation  *  and  introduced  into  our  law  by  the 

1  " Protest. du Pari. de Toulouse,"  " Questions  "p. 67; PoUder. no.  130.  Do- 
livery  takes  the  place  of  the  authenticated  deed  in  tJie  case  ot  manual  gifts 
of  movables.  —  Italy:  gift  before  judges,  the  town  council  or  a  notary,  PertUe, 
IV,  685. 

'  The  acceptance  should  be  formal  and  expressed.  Cf,  Roman  texts: 
Dig.,  39,  6,  19,  2;  ''Dec.  Gap.  ToL,"  384;  Potkiery  no.  47.  A  separate  deed? 
Cf.  ''Ord."  of  1539,  132:  Declaration  of  1649;  Reuerdy,  p.  227. 

»  Quicherat,  "B.  Ch^^'  1860, 440;  Morte/,  "Enreg.  d^  les  Gesta  Munic," 
1877;  Renaud,  "R.  de  Ug.,"  1872,  233;  Brunner,  "R.  G.  d.  Urkunde,"  p.  139. 
Theses:  Lamaude,  1876;  G.  BUmdd,  1881;  LaUea,  225. 

^  Entering,  or  copying  upon  public  registers  (''gesta  municii)alia."  offices 
of  the  clerks  of  the  courts),  of  private  deeds  was  in  use  at  Rome  with  tne  object 
of  insuring  the  preservation  of  these  deeds  and  of  giving  them  more  force 
("fides  publica,"  to  some  extent  official  character).  Under  the  Lower  Empire 
this  formality  was  made  compulsory  in  the  case  of  gifts  "with  the  object  of 
furnishing  proof  and  pubUcity."  '^Cod.  Th6od.,"  3,  5,  1;  8,  12,  1,  3;  "F. 
Vat.  "  249.  As  to  Justinian's  system,  qf,  Girard,  p.  932;  PertUe,  iV,  684. 
Similar  fonnalitieB  were  prescribed  in  the  case  of  wills  after  they  had  been 
opened:  "L.  Rom.  Vis.,"  Paid,  4,  6,  1;  Girard,  "Textes,"  729.  Tlie  entering 
of  gifts  and  wills  was  still  practiced  in  Prankish  Gaul  at  the  beginning  of  the 
ninth  century  {Roakre,  221;  Will  of  Bertrann,  Bishop  of  Mans,  612,  in  Par* 


"Textes,"  186.  This  entering  was  left  to  the  care  of  an  agent,  in  whom  there 
has  been  an  attempt  to  see  the  prototype  of  a  testamentary  executor:  R, 
CaiUemer,  op,  cU,,  19.  But  it  had  become  optional,  and  it  was  abandoned 
more  and  more:  Marculfe,  II,  3 ;"  Brachyl.,"  11^  13, 1 1 ;  Reruiud,  op,  cU.  During 
the  early  part  of  the  feudal  period  it  was  mentioned  in  the  countries  of  written 
law,  but  with  the  meaning  of  a  drawing  up  by  a  notary.  Cf,  deeds  of  1172, 
1211,  etc.,  in  D.  VaieeeUe,  VIII,  c.  293.  Hesitation  in  J.  Faber,  "Inst.,"  fo. 
40,  ed.  1582.  In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  it  was  re-introduoed 
into  the  practice  of  the  South:  Gtti  Pape,  "Q.,"  326,  350,  etc.;  "Dec.  Gap. 
Toloe.,"  ^S2,  In  the  countries  of  Gustoms  only  the  registration  of  alienations 
arising  from  the  custom  of  public  mortgages  was  known.  In  certain  com- 
munes,— for  example,  Amiens, — contracts  were  registered.  The  "Ord."  of 
1539  prescribed  the  entering  and  registration,  —  that  is  to  say,  that  s^ts 
"inter  vivos"  should  be  copied  in  the  offices  of  the  clerks  of  the  ro^al  justices 
of  the  place.  Cf,  the  formula  in  VioUet,  905.  The  same  with  gifts  "causa 
mortis'';  "Oid.'^  of  1731,  3.  Details  in  Ferri^,  "8c.  des  Notaires,"  17,  4.  5; 
Potkier,  no.  86;  Argou.  II,  11;  Serrea,  "Inst.,'^  II,  7;  laambert^  see  Table. 
WilVfl  had  to  be  ent^«(L  but  not  under  penalty  of  annulment:  Edict  of  lay  eob- 
tering  of  1703 :  Pothier,  ''Don.  test.,"  no.  15.  As  to  the  inspection  or  registration 
of  notarial  deeds  and  deeds  under  private  seal,  and,  oonsequentl]^,  of  gifts  and 
wills,  qf.  Ui6  Edict  of  1681,  which  established  it  for  the  time  b^ng,  and  then 
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Ordinance  of  VillershCotterets,  1539,  Art.  132,  not  only  in  the 
fiscal  interest,  but  so  as  to  bring  to  the  knowledge  of  the  public 
the  transfer  of  ownership.  This  became  necessary  from  the  time 
when  the  surrender  of  possession  by  means  of  vesting  and  divest> 
ing  ceased  to  be  made  use  of,  and  when  people  were  contented 
with  fictitious  delivery,  —  that  is  to  say,  with  a  secret  transfer 
of  ownership.  The  right  to  invoke  the  lack  of  registry  in  order 
to  have  the  transfer  regarded  as  invalid,  was  only  refused  to  the 
donor  himself;  all  other  interested  parties  poss^sed  this  right: 
heirs  of  the  donor,  his  legatees,  his  credit^n^,  even  by  simple 
contract,  later  donees,  or  other  grantees  who  had  given  a 
consideration.^ 

§  503.  Incapacity  to  gite  and  to  rceoifc.*  —  The  sysbsm  of  in- 
capacities,' which  was  another  check  upon  the  freedom  of  giving, 
had  the  effect  of  preventing  a  great  number  of  gifts,^  because  it 
affected  the  very  persons  for  whom  gifts  were  preferably  meant, 
—  for  example,  conununities  and  religious  establishments,  ill^ti- 
mate  children,^  spouses,  or  concubines. 

§  504.  Gifts  between  Spouses.*  —  In  Rome  gifts  between 
spouses,  which  were  incompatible  with  the  system  of  the  ''manus," 
were  prohibited,  even  when  this  system  was  abandoned,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  abuses  of  influence  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  spouses 
{"ne  mutuo  amore  invicem  spoliarentur^')*  I^  the  end,  however, 
it  was  admitted  that  they  would  be  valid  if  the  spouse  who  gave 
predeceased  the  other  one  without  revoking  the  ^ft,  just  as  tes- 
tamentary ^ts  or  gifts  ''causa  mortis ''  would  have  been.^  The 
countries  of  written  law  adhered  to  these  prindples.*  —  In  the 

the  Edict  of  March,  1603}  etc.,  Ferrikre,  "Sc.  des  Notaires,"  17,  2;  iBombert, 
see  Table.  The  Revolution  substitutea  copying  for  entmng  (Law  of  the 
11th  Brum.,  year  VII)  and  twstrationfor  inroection  (Law  of  Dec.  5-10, 1790; 
Law  of  the  22d  Frim.,  year  VII):  "Code  Civil  interm.,"  see  "Insin.,  Transcr., 
Enreg."  —  "Comment,  s.  le  Tarif  du  ContrAle  "  1766:  Penin,  "Th.,"  1901. 
i^Oitl."of  February,  1666, 68;  1731,  27;  Civil  Code,  941;  PoUner,  no.  116. 

*  Potfrier,  VIII,  348;  Fetri^,  see  "Incip.  de  succdder,''  etc. 

*  Very  old  custom  aooording  to  which  gifts  are  oolv  possible  when  made  by 
a  person  in  good  health  ("sanus  et  sana  mente"):  ''Schwabeosp.,"  62:  Hubtr, 
rvTeiO.    C/ "Paris,"  277;  5to6fte,V,  186. 

«  "Cout.  Not.,"  143;  "Paris,"  272  (26  yean);  B.  de  Riduboura,  III,  83. 
Monks,  minors,  persons  under  a  disability,  married  women,  and  foreigners. 
Relative  disaJbuities:  guardians,  judges,  teachers,  confessors,  doctors,  etc 
"Paris,"  276;  Beaumanoir,  64,  6;  '^Const.  ChAt.."  81  (in  fraud  of  creditois). 

*  "A.  C.  Anjou,"  ed.  B.-B.,  II,  461 ;  "L.  d.  Dr.,*'  770;  "Summa  Norm.,"  35, 2. 

*  Gifts  between  concubines:  Loy9dy  127;  Pothier^  "Tr.  des  Donations 
entre  Mari  et  Femme,"  n.  7,  ed.  B,;  PertUe,  i  111;  Sckro^der,  p.  728;  GJoMon, 
VII,  632;  Lab&ulaye,  (Side,  etc. 

7  (Ttmrd,  p.  934;  Etmein,  "M^anges,"  p.  49;  "Petnis,"  I,  36. 

*  "Dec.  CJap.  ToL,"  262; SemeiU,  7;  '^Siete Part.," 4, 11, 4.   C/.  "Mont- 
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countries  of  Customs  more  strictness  was  shown.^  The  marital 
''mundium"  sometimes,  as  in  England,  went  so  far  as  to  absorb 
the  personality  of  the  wife  in  that  of  the  husband,  which  made 
gifts  between  spouses  impossible.  Elsewhere  the  old  system 
placed  the  woman  in  a  strict  dependence  with  regard  to  her  hus- 
band.' Also,  the  Custom  used  its  authority  to  fix  the  pecuniary 
relations  between  ^)ouses,  especially  in  giving  them  the  portion 
of  the  survivor  and  a  share  in  the  privileges,  so  as  not  to  a£Fect 
the  principle  of  the  preso-vation  of  property  in  the  family.  At- 
tempted deviations  from  this  were  deemed  to  be  due  to  unwise 
impulse  or  an  abuse  of  authority.  Hence  the  rule  for  the  nullity 
of  gifts  between  spouses,  whether  they  were  direct  or  indirect, 
disguised  or  made  by  means  of  persons  interposed.'  Contracts 
based  upon  a  consideration  were  also  held  to  be  included  in  the 
proscription:  '' Nullum  contractum  etiam  redprocum  facere  pos- 
sunt  nisi  ex  necessitate,"  says  Dumoulin;  it  was  feared  that  gifts 
might  be  hidden  under  cover  of  these  acts.^  Even  testamentary 
gifts  came  to  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  ordinary  gifts. 
The  Civil  Code  (Art  1096),  drawing  its  inspiration  rather  from 
the  Roman  system,  allows  of  gifts  between  spouses,  but  declares 
that  they  are  revocable.  Already  the  Revolutionary  laws  of  the 
5th  Brumaire,  year  II,  Art.  2,  and  of  the  17th  Nivdse,  year  II, 
Art.  2,  had  broken  with  tradition  by  authorizing  without  reserva- 
tion gifts  between  spouses  by  way  of  donations  or  legacies  (unless 

pellier/'  54;  ''Bergerae/'  120;  "Poitou,"  210;  "Angouldme,  Gudnois,"  XIII, 
52;  Boisaanade,  280. 

^  From  what  date?  Barbarian  period.  A  restrictive  tendency  in  ''liut./' 
102:  prohibition  oi  fpfts  made  by  the  husband  to  the  wife  for  whom  the  anto* 
nuptial  gifts  (mamage  portion  and  ''Morgengabe")  should  suffice.  Other 
laws  are  more  Uberal:  "Rib.,"  48, 40:  "Bai.,"  0, 14;  "Wis.,"  5, 2, 4, 5;  Pardessua, 
"L.  Sal.,"  678.  —  Feudal  period:  F.  de  FarUainea,  33,  14:  Beaumanoir,  12,  4^ 
allowing  of  legacies  from  one  spouse  to  another.  According  to  the  "Ass.  de 
Jdr.,"  "  C.  des  B.,"  173,  the  husband  can  only  make  a  gift  to  his  wife  at  his 
death  or  in  his  will.  The  "Et.  de  St.  Louis,"  I,  118,  did  not  aUow  the  wife 
to  make  a  gift  to  her  husband  excepting  at  her  death.  The  tendency  which 
prevailed  resulted  in  the  i)rohibition  of  every  gift  between  spouses  with  the 
exception  of  the  mutual  gift:  "Gr.  Gout.,"  II,  32;  Deamares,  235;  Boutarie, 
I,  00:"L.d.  Droi«,"I.  183. 

'  *  Strictity  speaking,  gifts  of  the  husband  to  the  wife  should  have  been  in- 
cluded. The  "Gout,  ae  Norm.,"  410,  even  prohibited  the  mutual  gift,  but  not 
the  win,  422,  420.  C/.  "Summa,"  100:  "Sachsensp.,"  31,  2  (the  idft  by  the 
wife  to  the  husband  is  not  even  thought  of).  However,  Struve.  '^Inst.,"  II, 
10,  states  that  in  his  time  gifts  between  spouses  were  lawful  (Legfii  registration; 
(f.  mutual  gift);  Lehry  "I>r.  Angl.,"  p.  Ill  (courts  of  equity). 

»  "Gout.  Not.,"  58;  Desmarea,  232;  "Et.  de  St.  Louis,"  I,  118;  "A.  G., 
Anjou."  ed.  B.-B.,  see  Table:  'Taris,"  282;  "Orleans,"  280;  Layad,  127; 
"Cionf.  des  Gout,  de  Gu^nois '*  648. 

*  P.  de  FaiUainea,  p.  113;  Dunundiny  on  "Paris,"  156,  no.  6. 
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t 

in  excess  of  the  usufruct  of  half  of  the  property  when  there  were 
children.^ 

§  505.  Mutual  Gifts.  —  In  use  from  the  Frankish  period,  under 
the  name  of  ''interdonatio/'^  the  reciprocal  donation  between 
spouses  did  not  cease  to  be  made  use  of  throughout  our  old  law. 
It  had  its  reason  for  existence  in  a  system  without  community 
ownership  and  without  a  portion  for  the  survivor  or  well-regulated 
rights  of  succession.  When  the  community  and  dower  ocHne  into 
existence  it  loses  its  usefuhiess;  it  is  tolerated  rather  than  en- 
couraged, as  is  proved  by  the  restrictions  brought  to  bear  upoa 
its  validity.  In  his  ''Institutes/'  Loysel,  128,  thus  summarizes 
the  rules:  "A  husband  and  wife  who  have  no  children  can  mutu- 
ally give  to  one  another,  provided,  say  some  of  the  Customs,  they 
are  alert  or  equal  in  health,  age  and  belongings.'' '  It  is  this  con- 
cern for  equality  which  was  tiie  salvation  of  the  mutual  gift.  It 
already  began  to  make  its  appearance  in  the  Frankish  formulae, 
for,  if  one  of  the  spouses  gave  the  entire  inheritance  to  the  other, 
the  latter  gave  the  same  in  return;  but  equality  in  health,  age  and 
fortune  was  not  a  necessaiy  requisite  for  the  gift  to  be  valid.  This 
gift  might  be  general  or  special,  of  ownership  or  of  enjoyment.  At 
the  same  time,  the  existence  of  children,  which  at  first  did  not  pre- 
vent the  spouses  from  making  donations  to  one  another,^  was  al- 
ways an  obstacle  to  the  giving  of  ownership.  Even  if  there  were 
no  children,  the  mere  giving  of  the  use  for  life  was  generally  pre- 
ferred. From  the  fourteenth  century  there  was  a  tendency  to 
have  the  mutual  gift  affect  only  movables  and  property  acquired 
jointly.  In  the  sixteenth  century  the  Customs  of  Paris  no 
longer  allowed  anything  more  than  gifts  of  the  usufruct  of  that 
portion  of  the  community  property  which  would  come  back  to 
each  spouse.^    In  the  earliest  times  the  mutual  gift  could  not  be 

^  Gifts  are  no  lonser  revocable  nor  void:  VermeU,  "Code  des  Suco./'  cited 
by  Troplong,  ''Don./'  no.  2648;  Baisaanade,  p.  d23:Sagnac,  p.  298. 

«  Rotibre,  "Form.,"  245  et  aeq,;  Thiuenin,  "Textee,"  40,  82,  132.  Cf, 
Gift  "poet  obitum";  "Adfatimu?'  of  the  "L.  Rib.,"  49;  BrwiMr,  "Z.S.S., 
G.  A.,"  1885,  79;  Stobbe,  V,  193. 

»  "Ck>ut.  Not.,"  68;  ^'Gr.  Ck>ut.,"  n,  32;  "Paris  A.  C.,"  166;  "N.  C,"  280; 
"Anjou,"  328,  etc. 

«  "Paris,"  281.  Mutual  gifts  in  the  marriage  contract  of  children:  Bom- 
8(made,  259. 

*  Rosihre,  op.  and  loc,  cU,;  "Gout.  Not.,"  68  (for  life  or  for  him  and  his 
heirs);  "Gr.  Gout.,"  p.  321  (all  possessions);  Desmarea^  235  (movables  and 
jointty  acquired  property);  "Paris,"  280;  "Prevdt  de  la  J.,"  II,  233;  Law  of 
17  Niv.,  year  II,  13  (reduction  to  usufruct  of  half  of  the  possessions  if  there 
are  children).  Tne  person  receiving  a  mutual  nft,  and  who  reodved  a  portion 
of  the  community,  was  held  for  the  corresponding  debts,  but  only  for  the  in- 
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made  without  delivery;^  the  spouses  invested  one  another,  put 
one  another  in  possession  of  the  property  which  they  possessed 
thanselves; '  also,  the  survivor  did  not  have  to  ask  their  de- 
livery from  the  heirs  of  the  predeceased  spouse  and  the  gift  was 
absolutely  irrevocable.'  In  the  final  state  of  the  law  this  is  no 
longer  so:  "The  mutual  gift  does  not  confer  seisin";^  from 
whence  it  follows  that  the  heirs  have  to  make  delivery,  and  the 
irrevocability,  while  it  subsists  on  principle,  becomes  weakened. 
Both  spouses  acting  together  can  revoke  the  mutual  gift;  ^  it  is 
simply  forbidden  one  of  them  acting  alone  to  annul  the  donation 
which  has  been  made.*  The  condition  of  survivorship  assimilated 
the  mutual  gift  to  gifts  "causa  mortis/'  Moreover,  almost  as 
mudi  exaction  was  shown  in  relation  to  its  forms  as  though  it  had 
been  a  matter  of  a  gift  "inter  vivos."  ^ 

§  506.  Betocation  of  Gifts.  —  (I)  Reversion  of  the  inheritance.  — 
(II)  Ingratitude  cf  the  donee.^  Borrowed  from  the  relations  which 
existed  between  a  patron  and  a  freedman,  the  revocation  for 
ingratitude  had  become  generalized  under  the  Lower  Empire  and 
was  applied  to  gifts  between  persons  of  any  kind.'    It  passed 

terest  on  them,  because  he  was  merely  a  usufructuary.  To  the  spouse  who  has 
been  given  a  mutual  gift  is  applied  an  old  rule,  cited  in  Chap.  Ill,  Topic  8, 
{417. 

1  Transfer  ''per  cartam,"  qf.  Prankish  formul»  and  deeds:  Demuihf  25  et 
seq. 

*  Cf.  Gift  MwMa  hiiflMuid  and  wite  or  mtUual  gift  (Bautaric,  I,  99, 
and  p.  885,  ed.  1603;  see  Guyoty  Ragueau;  Fasqud,  ''Thdse/'  1902):  (a)  By 
writing:  tius  assumed  the  performance  of  the  formalities;  it  conferred  upon  the 
survivor  the  usufruct  of  plebeian  tenures  and  the  ownership  of  the  movables 
left  by  the  predeceased  with  the  charge  of  giving  up  a  portion  to  the  children 
should  he  remany  ("pardon,"  "fourmorture^"  see  Guyot;  BrUz,  769;  d,  also 
devolution,  ib.;  variations  in  the  Customs  of  Arras,  Lille,  etc.).  (b)  By  the 
blood  or  operation  of  law,  when  there  had  been  children  bom  of  the  marriage. 
Cf.  Customs  according  to  which  the  community  only  comes  into  existence  at 
that  time:  TaiUiar,  "Rec.  d'Actes  du  XIP.  XIII*  s.,"  p.  CCCI:  Brunner, 
"Z.  a  a,"  1895;  "G.  A.,"  63. —Ceremony  of  the  kiss  in  pubUc:  "Tour.,"  13, 
etc.  — C/.  "Roisin,"84. 

*  Aon^,  loc.  cU.  Cf.  "post  obitum"  gift.  See,  however,  Thiuenin,  82 
(divorce). 

*  Loysd,  129;  "Paris,"  284;  eonira:  "Bourbon,"  277;  "Blois,"  163;  "Du- 

nois,"  68. 

*  Court  practice  understood  the  irrevocability  decreed  by  the  Law  of  the 
18th  Niv.,  year  II,  in  this  sense.  As  to  the  Revolutionary  law,  qf.  Fasquel, 
129;  avil  Code,  1097. 

*  Contra,  the  conjunctive  will.  Here  at  least  the  indirect  revocation  by 
naeans  of  alienation  for  a  consideration  is  possible. 

"*  "Ord."  of  1231,  30,  46.  Notarial  deed,  registration,  but  no  expressed  ac- 
ceptance. Can  the  mutual  gift  be  made  by  means  of  two  separate  deeds? 
The  jurisconsults  are  divided. 

*  Failure  to  carry  out  the  charges:  PothAer^  no.  187;  Reoerdy,  "Thdse," 

D  349. 

»  "Cod.  Just.,"  8,  66,  9  and  10;  Oirard,  p.  022. 
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into  the  old  French  \a,w,  at  first  on  condition  of  royal  letters,  and 
later  without  this  condition.  As  it  was  a  penalty,  it  only  affected 
the  guilty  donee,  and  not  the  third  party  who  had  n^otiated  with 
him,  and  who  had  not  participated  in  his  fault.^  —  (III)  Unex- 
pected birth  of  children.  Another  trace  of  the  Roman  rules  relating 
to  gifts  from  a  patron  to  a  freedman  (^'lez  si  unquam'').'  The 
revocation  because  of  the  unexpected  birth  of  children  was  looked 
upon  by  St.  Augustine  as  being  in  conformity  witb  the  Christian 
ideas.'  It  had  no  difficulty  in  maintaining  itself  in  the  countries 
of  written  law.  As  it  was  in  harmony  with  the  Germanic  concep- 
tion of  the  gift  ^  and  with  the  interest  of  the  family,  the  countries 
of  Customs  also  adopted  it.  Our  old  authors  justified  it  by  rather 
weak  reasons:  The  donor  would  not  have  made  the  gift,  ''si  cogi- 
tasset  de  liberis";  he  did  not  know  ''that  affection  which  nature 
puts  in  the  breast  of  fathers."  These  aphorisms  did  not  tally  vety 
well  with  facts,  because  the  donor  might  have  had  children  and 
have  plainly  foreseen  that  he  would  have  others.  In  reality,  the 
tmexpected  birth  of  children  was  an  implied  condition  subse- 
quent which  had  been  changed  into  the  form  of  an  obligatoiy 
rule  in  the  interest  of  the  family.  Since  that  time  the  commenta- 
tors have  been  fighting  over  the  matter  of  revocations  (onerous 
gifts,  mutual  gifts,  gifts  in  favor  of  marriage)  and  over  the  effects 
of  the  former  ("ipso  jure"  or  by  judgment,  "ex  nunc"  or  "ex 
tunc").*  The  controversy  was  sharp,  especially  with  regard  to 
gifts  by  contract  of  marriage;  a  celebrated  decision  of  1551  deter- 
mined that  they  should  be  revocable  of  absolute  right.* 

I  "L.  d.  Dr.,"  135, 197,  etc.;  Bwiaric,  I,  46;  PotAier,  no.  180;  Gyil  Code, 
055 

«'  "Cod.  Just.,"  8,  56,  "de  revoc.  don.,"  8  (in  366);  i^.  "F.  Vat.,"  272. 

*  "Dec.  Grat.  "  2  17  3  43. 

*  Edict'of  Rothans,  iVl';  sioltbe,  V,  177;  HeuOeTj  "Gewere,"  476. 

*  One  may  judge  as  to  how  uncertain  this  doctrine  was  by  the  verbal  oom- 
mentfur^  upon  the  "Lex  si  unquam"  in  which  Tiraqueau  loses  himself  amid 
the  difficulties  of  the  subject. 

*  Hiis  Order  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  April  12,  1661,  was  handed  down 
in  a  case  in  which  Dumoulin  was  a  party.  Wishing  to  devote  himself  entirdy 
to  the  study  of  law,  he  had  made  a  gift  of  all  his  possessions  to  his  brother, 
Ferry  Dumoulin  (October,  1631);  but  in  1638  he  married  Louise  de  Beldon, 
and,  having  had  a  child  by  her,  he  petitioned  for  a  rescission  of  tlie  gift  by  ob- 
taining letters  from  the  Chancery.  The  Parliament  decided  in  his  lavor.  It 
was  thencdorth  held  that  gifts  made  in  a  marriage  contract  by  a  person  who 
was  not  bound  to  furnish  a  marriage  portion  should  be  revoked  of  absolute 
right  (fdthou^,  followmg  the  example  of  Dumoulin,  people  often  obtained 
letters  of  rescission).  The  revocation  took  place  "ex  tunc":  but  Dumoulin 
consented  that  the  property  which  had  been  restored  to  him  should  be  en- 
cumbered secondarily  with  a  mortgage  guaranteeing  the  dower  of  his  nephews; 
this  kindly  concession  on  his  part  gave  nse  to  migmidenitiandineB  and  diBsgree- 
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§  507.  The  Gift  "oausa  mortis/'  which  was  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  old  "post  obitum"  gift,  after  the  twelfth  century  re- 
covered the  same  characteristics  that  it  had  had  in  the  Roman 
law.  Although  a  true  contract  like  the  gift  "  inter  vivos/'  and  al- 
though it  assumed  as  its  consequence  acceptance  on  the  part  of 
the  donee,  it  was  none  the  less  revocable  in  imitation  of  the  will, 
(a)  by  the  predecease  of  the  donee;  (6)  at  the  will  of  the  donor. 
Thenceforth  it  did  not  mean  the  inunediate  dispossessing  of 
the  donor,  but  only  a  dispossessing  which  was  to  take  place 
at  his  death.^  Only  five  witnesses  were  required  for  its  execution 
(instead  of  the  seven  which  were  necessary  to  the  validity  of 
the  will),  which  resulted  in  its  being  treated  rather  like  a  codi- 
cil. It  was  only  made  use  of  in  countries  of  written  law  and 
for  the  benefit  of  sons  of  the  family  who  did  not  have  capacity  to 
make  wills.'  In  the  countries  of  Customs  it  had  become  confused 
with  the  will.'  The  Ordinance  of  1731,  Art  3,  being  based  upon 
this  practice,  decided  that  in  the  future  gifts  ''causa  mortis" 
would  only  be  valid  if  they  were  clothed  with  the  same  forms  as 
the  will,  which  was  perhaps  not  to  forbid  them,^  but  which 
was  most  certainly  to  take  away  all  their  usefulness.'  Civil 
Code,  893. 

ments  to  which  the  "  Ord. "  of  1731  sought  to  put  an  end  in  its  Art.  39.  Cf,  the 
avil  Code,  930;  CoqwUe,  on  "  Niv.,"  "Don.,'^13;  Papcw,  "  Arr.,"  2, 1, 20;  P<m- 
quier,  "Inst";  Dunwulin,  "De  Don.  in  Contr.  matr.,"  ^'Opera,"  III,  513.  ed. 
1681;  Brodeau,  "Vie  de  Dumoulin/'  p.  60;  Aubipln,  "Infl.  de  Dumoulin" 
("  R,  crit.,"  1855),  detailed  bibl.  —  As  to  countries  of  written  law,  <^.  Fvrgole, 
"Don«"  11.  10;  Maynard,  VI,  60,  8;  Reverdy,  357. 

*  The  Edict  of  February,  1549,  does  not  make  it  necessary  to  register  them: 
Old  Pope,  325,  610. 

>  "Dec.  Cap.  ToL."  454;  Serres,  "Inst.,"  II.  12  and  7.  According  to  the 
''Ord."  of  1731,  the  cLause  of  gift  "causa  mortis"  validated  the  will  of  the  son 
of  the  family. 

s  "L.  d.  Dr.,"  116;  Bautaric,  I,  45;  Launhre,  on  Loy^dy  667;  Order  of  1639; 
Ricard,  "Don.,''  II,  37;  "Paris,"  292;  according  to  Art.  277,  gifts  made  while 
"in  extremis"  were  onlv  looked  upon  as  being  of  the  same  validity  as  gifts 
"causa  mortis";  the  "Ord."  of  February,  1731,  Art.  4,  even  refused  to  give 
them  this  effect. 

«  Meriin,  "R6p.,"  see  "Don.  k  Cause  de  Mort";  Maauer,  24,  23. 

*  Cf,  g^t  of  property  to  be  acquired  in  the  future,  gifts  between  spouses: 
See  "  Code  Civ.  interm." 
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Topic  6.     Covenants  Relating  to  Inheritance 


(508.  Covenants  upon  Future  Suo- 

oession. 
(500.  Renunciations    of    a    Future 

Inheritance. 
§  510.  Appointment  by  Contract. 


I  511.  The  Abdication  of  PossesBioDS. 
§  512.  Partition  by  Ascendants. 
1 513.  Substitutions   in    Trust    (En- 
tails). 


§  508.  GovanantB  npon  Future  Suooesiion/  which  were  for- 
bidden at  Rome  as  bang  immoral,  because,  it  was  said,  they  might 
arouse  criminal  hopes  and  contain  a  'Wotum  mortis,^'  ^  were,  on 
the  other  hand,  frequent  in  our  feudal  and  monarchic  society. 
They  were  derived  from  the  old  usage  of  disposing  of  one's  in- 
heritance by  contract.  But  we  have  seen  that  a  reaction  agsunst 
this  practice  had  taken  place  in  the  Roman  spirit,  resulting  in  the 
dividing  of  gifts  into  two  groups,  —  wills,  and  gifts  "inter  vivos." 
One  of  the  results  of  this  reaction  was  to  isolate  covenants  re- 
lating to  inheritance  and  to  restrict  them  to  marriage  contracts, 
where  the  feudal  and  family  spirit  made  use  of  them  until  the  veiy 
end,  in  order  to  resist  the  modem  tendencies;  in  that  field  they 
have  been  preserved  even  to  our  day  in  the  interest  of  marriage. 
In  these  covenants,  of  which  the  principal  ones  are  the  renunciation 
of  a  future  inheritance,  stipulations  relating  to  personal  belongings 
in  the  inheritance,'  and  appointments  by  contract,  we  will  include 
abdication  of  possessions  and  entails,  although  these  latter  did  not 
necessarily  play  a  part  in  contracts  of  marriage. 

§  509.  Renunciations  of  a  Future  Inheritance,^  which  were 
proscribed  by  the  Revolutionary  laws,'^  contributed  in  our  old 

<  PaUneTf  n,  62:  ed.  B,;  Dumoulin,  "Cons.,"  15,  2,  3.  Gradual  ^pearance 
under  the  Lower  Empire:  ''Cod.  Just./'  2,  3,  30  (the  consent  of  the  deceased 
validates  the  contract  akeady  entered  into  between  his  heir  and  a  third  party 
and  relating  to  his  succession). 

«  P.  deForUainea,  16,  7;  Maauer,  28,  9;  O.  Co^wOfe,  on  "Niv ''  27,  12: 
Favre,  "De  Err.  pragm.,'^  38, 6, 6;  "Ord.'^  of  1731, 13. —C/.  "Dec.  Ci«).  Tol.,'' 
463. 

'  It  is  stipulated  that  certain  possessions  which  should  have  been  owned  m 
common  sh^  belong  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  spouses  and  his  or  her  heira 
(fictitious  personal  l^longings) :  see  Ferrikre. 

«  "N.  R.  H.,"  1888,  348,  320;  Lebrun,  "Succ,"  3,  8,  1:  PoiWer,  "Sue," 
VIII,  30,  ed.  B.;  Gide,  "Cond.  des  Femmes,"  394;  Huber.  IV,  666: 5to66e,  V, 
296,  316,  n.  24  (bibl.).  On  the  German  law  of  princes,  rf,  especially  Schtdze^ 
"Erb.  und  Familienr.,"  1871;  Heffter,  "Sonderr.  d.  H&user  Deutschl.,"  1871; 
Pappermann,  "De  Ordine  quo  FeminaB,"  etc.,  1868. 

»  Law  of  the  6th  Brum.,  year  II,  Art.  14:  Law  of  the  17th  Niv.,  vear  II, 

t.  11.    The  avil  Code  has  maintained  this  prohibition  in  Art.  791.  Out* 


Art 
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society,  like  the  right  of  primogeniture  and  entails,  to  the  pies* 
ervation  of  the  inheritance  of  old  families;  in  fact,  they  only 
took  place  ordinarily  for  the  benefit  of  the  eldest  son.^  In 
days  when  emancipation  and  marriage  ceased  to  be  of  themselves 
causes  of  exclusion  from  a  succession,  the  spirit  of  the  family 
still  had  enough  strength  to  obtain  from  younger  sons  or  daugh- 
ters renunciations  to  the  rights  which  they  had  just  acquired,  and 
which  were  contrary  to  the  old  Custom.^  Outside  of  contracts  of 
marriage  and  contracts  made  by  other  heirs,  they  were  rare, 
or  even  forbidden.'  They  were  made  in  the  form  of  unilateral 
declarations  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled  relatives;  ^  the  cus- 
tom of  fortifying  them  by  means  of  an  oath  contributed  not  a 
little  towards  having  them  upheld  as  being  valid,  in  spite  of 
the  Roman  rules.'  The  consequence  of  this  renunciation  varied; 
it  was  made  subordinate  to  the  payment  of  a  marriage  portion 
or  a  promised  grant  to  a  younger  branch;  it  was  void  in  the 
case  of  the  predecease  of  the  relative  or  the  line  for  the  benefit 
of  which  it  had  taken  place,'  or,  again,  if  the  person  renouncing 

side  of  reasons  of  a  political  nature  which  have  been  responsible  for  their  con- 
demnation  we  can  say  that  they  are  very  dangerous;  it  is  very  seldom  that 
they  axe  made  freely  and  with  full  knowledge. 

^  Sometimes  for  the  benefit  of  brothers  or  agnates.  Thev  affected  the 
sucoessioii  of  the  father  or  the  mother,  sometimes  also  that  of  the  brotiiera 
They  were  generally  contained  in  the  marriage  contract  of  the  party  making 
the  renunciation,  but  if  he  were  of  ase  they  also  formed  a  part  o/  the  marriage 
contract  of  the  eldest  son  or  of  the  Brothers  and  sisters. 

«  Stobbe,  V, 97;  Bereng.  Fernanda  "Op.,"  627; Bouchetd,  p.  336:  Argou,  III,  17. 

*  Contra,  German  law.  With  the  consent  of  the  oeceasea  the  heir  may 
grant  his  hereditary  rights  to  a  third  party:  Pothier,  III,  206  (sale  of  rights  of 
succession).  Cf.  "Schwabensp.."  35:  <S(o&oe,  V,  296  (renunciation  at  law  with 
certain  symbols);  "Sachsensp.,'^  I,  13;  Hvber,  IV^  664,  667. 

The  OoTeaaat*'de  Soreditata  tertii  Tiyantifl"  is  a  contract  between  the 
heir  and  a  grantee  carrying  with  it  for  the  heir  the  obligation  to  transfer  his 
rights  of  succession  at  the  death  of  his  ancestor;  thus  he  must  accept  this 
succession;  however,  if  the  grantee  is  an  heir  of  subsequent  degree,  tne  heir 

granting  to  him  can  renounce  th6  succession  so  that  the  grantee  mav  benefit 
y  the  renunciation.  The  daughter  who  has  a  marriage  portion  and  who  re- 
nounces the  succession  of  her  relatives  can  neither  accept  nor  renounce  after 
th^  are  dead;  the  succession  does  not  open  for  her  benefit.  C/.,  however, 
practicaJ  difficulties  in  BoucheuL  loe.  cU, 

*  Without  the  beneficiar]^s  having  to  accept  (any  more  than  at  the  time 
when  daughters,  younger  children,  or  the  emancipated  children  were  excluded 
from  tJbe  succession).  The  German  practice,  which  generalized  renunciations 
of  succession,  made  of  them  a  contract  between  the  deceased  and  the  heir 
presumptive.  Whether  it  be  a  contract  or  a  declaration,  it  is  effective  as 
against  thiitl  parties. 

•  SexU,  1,  18,  2.    Practical  difficulties:  Stobbe.  V,  307. 

•  Controversy  between  the  ^'Erbtochter."  descendant  of  the  last  male 
agnate,  and  the  heirs  of  the  man  making  tne  renunciation  C'Regredienter- 
beii"):Stobbe,ibid.  C/.  the  clause,  "Bis  aufledigenAnf all."  Boudmil,  j>,Z53: 
renunciation  with  a  reservation  of  the  royal  escheat  (the  sistw  succeeds  to 
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was  recalled  to  the  succession  by  the  deceased.^  Did  the  jeniin- 
ciation  bind  the  descendants  and  the  heirs  of  the  person  renoun- 
cing? This  point  was  disputed,^  but  the  daughter  who  had  a 
marriage  portion  and  who  renounced  did  it  ordinarily  as  affect- 
ing herself  and  her  descendants;  it  was  implied  if  no  express 
declaration  were  made.' 

§  510.  Appointmant  by  Contraet,  or  appointment  of  an  heir  by 
contract,  conflicts  at  one  and  the  same  time  with  the  Custonuuy 
rule,  "The  appointment  of  an  heir  is  not  valid/'  and  with  the 
principles  of  the  written  law  according  to  which  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  heir  can  only  be  contained  in  a  will,  that  is  to  say,  in  a 
deed  which  is  revocable.^  The  ''adfatimus"  was  scarcely  any- 
thing else  in  the  law  of  the  Ripuarians,^  and  the  formube  desig- 
nated a  recall  to  succession  by  that  name.^    During  the  feudal 

• 

her  brother  in  the  interest  which  she  has  renounced  in  the  inheritance  ol 
her  father  should  he  die  without  children,  and  she  also  receives  a  collateral 
succession  in  which  the  paternal  inheritance  plays  a  part). 

^  The  "^^^nimp  to  Bnoeeiiion,  which  coula  be  carried  out  by  will  or  by 
contract,  could  always  be  revoked  unless  it  had  been  made  in  a  marriage  con- 
tract (qf.  appointment  by  contract).  This  does  not  assume  the  consent  of  the 
eldest  son  or  pf  the  brothers  who  hiive  an  interest.  Its  efiFect  is  to  restore  to  the 
person  renouncing,  his  rights  of  succession  upon  intestacy;  however,  there 
were  many  who  were  only  willing  to  consider  tms  as  a  legacy:  Loyul,  SlO,  S41. 

*  Cf.  the  Romanists,  Boide,  Bartole,  cited  by  Goden,  "Consil.,"  no.  97. 

*  Cf,  the  Salic  Law,  1. 1.  In  the  same  wa^  ap]M>intment  by  contract,  which 
is  the  counterpart  of  a  renunciation  to  future  mheritanoe,  benefits  the  appointee 
frTwl  his  unborn  children. 

«  Texts:  Lawritre,  I,  24,  etc.  (in  1044);  D.  VaiauUe,  YHl,  385  (in  1185): 
"Anjou,"  ed.  B.-B.,  62;  Masuer,  32,  6;  "Bourb.,"  219;  "Niv.,"  27,  12; 
"Poitou,"  216;  "Auvergne,"  15:  "Marche,"  248,  etc.;  Lifyad,  308  et  wq,; 
Lamoigrum,  39,  2;  Guyot,  "Sect.,*'  1;  "Ord."  of  1660,  59;  of  Feb.,  1566,  67; 
of  1731,  17;  of  1747,  12,  14;  Auffray,  402:  "Berry,"  8.  5. 

*  Uncertainties  as  to  the  origin  and  the  date  of  the  appointment  by  con- 
tract: Beadetf  II,  174;  Stobbe,  V,  190.  Pf.  the  old  opinions:  Ist.  Roman  origin. 
The  "Novella,"  19,  of  Leo  the  Philosopher  (which  was  only  known  in  FnAoe 
through  the  translation  of  Agyl»us  in  1560).  Cf,  "(Dod.  Th6od.,"  11,  24,  2; 
"Cod.  Just.,"  2,  3,  15,  19,  30;  Dip.,  39,  6,  29,  2;  46,  1,  61.  — L.  19,  "(id. 
Just.,"  "de  pactis"  ^military  will,  and  thus  a  privileged  one).  6<unage, 
Launirej  Mmin,  —  2a.  Feudal  origin,  "L.  Feud.,"  II,  29  (morganatic  mar- 
riage); Lebrun,  "Succ,"  3,  2.  3,  etc.  Cf,  MonteamneUf  "Espr.  des  Lois,"  31, 
34  (at  first  only  nobles):  Laboulaye,  "Cond.  des  Femmes,"  p.  391.  —  JDecittf,' 
"(Dons.,"  225:  "Sub  tan  pacto  nooiles  inveniunt  nobiliores  per  quos  nc^il- 
itas  crescit";  Baluze,  "Hist,  de  la  Maison  d'Auv."  (Act  of  1425);  AuUmme, 
"Conf..  s.  1. 15  'C.  de  pactis.' " — 3d.  Germanic  origin,  Cf,  the  text.  — Under 
its  final  form  the  appomtment  by  contract  dates  from  the  feudal  and  custom- 
ary period;  but  the  law  of  that  period  especially  made  use  of  the  Germanic 
pi«oedenta. 

*  "  Aoste,"  IIL  20;  PertOe,  IV,  10.  Let  us  liken  mutual  fdSta  between 
spouses  to  them:  auber,  IV,  663;  Stobbe,  I,  192;  the  "Erbverbraderunffen"  of 
the  higher  Gterman  nobility  (an  alliance  between  two  families;  if  one  ales  out 
the  other  succeeds  to  it),  ib,,  V,  194,  277  et  eeq.  As  to  the  "£Snkindsohaft»" 
qf,  Stobbe,  II,  247;  Heualer,  I,  284;  Ferrikre,  see  "Rappel"  (bibl.);  BmicArai, 
p.  271. 
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period  there  appeared  clauses  which  were  related  to  the  right 
of  primogeniture:  "Declaration  to  proclaim  an  eldest  son  and 
principal  heir,"  *  "promise  of  equality."^  It  was  especially  for 
the  benefit  of  noble  families,  and  to  assure  what  was  due  to  a 
fief,  that  the  appointment  by  contract  was  brought  about.'  Dur- 
ing the  decadence  of  the  nobility  it  was  justified  less  because  of 
its  feudal  aspect  than  because  of  its  matrimonial  aspect;  it  seemed 
to  be  a  happy  reconciliation  of  two  contrary  interests,  that  of  the 
grantor  who  did  not  expect  actually  to  deprive  himself,  and  that 
of  the  beneficiaiy  for  whom,  in  order  that  he  might  foimd  a  new 
family,  the  frail  hopes  which  the  will  holds  out  were  not  sufficient. 
The  Revolution  forbade  this  appointment  because  of  its  aristo- 
cratic and  feudal  character.^  Even  though  the  Civil  Code  re- 
established it.  Art.  1082,  it  did  not  dare  call  it  by  its  former  name; 
the  former  appointment  by  contract  has  lost  this  suspicious  desig- 
nation and  is  called  a  gift  of  future  possessions.         * 

In  the  very  old  law  the  appointment  by  contract  was  effected 
by  means  of  delivery.^  Also,  it  was  irrevocable,  and  at  the 
death  of  the  person  making  the  appointment  the  donee  found 
himself  in  possession  of  the  latter's  property  without  having  the 
power  of  renouncing  it,  because  he  had  accepted  it  beforehand. 
The  burden  of  debts  did  not  pass  to  him  unless  there  was  an  ex- 
press clause  to  this  effect  (cf.  testamentary  executors).*  According 

1  Launkn,  I,  no.  90;  V.  Ill;  Ricard,  1064:  Argou,  III,  10. 

*  There  are  certain  dinerenoes  between  tne  appointment  of  an  heir  prop- 
erlvso  called  and  its  variations:  (a)  recalling  to  succession,  see  note  1,  p.  718;  (o) 
a  declaration  of  the  eldest  son  which  guarantees  him  his  hereditary  portion  of 
the  present  possessions  (and  not  merenr  his  legal  share):  this  does  not  prevent 
the  jfTOperty  from  being  disposed  of  for  a  consideration:  Loysd,  309;  (c) 
promise  ef  equality,  —  ^at  is  to  say,  not  to  favor  any  of  his  cnildren  to  tiie 
detriment  of  the  others,  which,  however,  allows  of  gifts  for  the  benefit  of 
strangezs:  ''Nov.,"  19,  of  Leo;  Ldmm,  3,  2,  12;  CoqwOe,  on  "Niv.,"  12; 
Fmikre,  on  "Paris,"  318;  Baucheid,  5,  no.  28. 

*  Cf,  appointment  of  an  heir  charged  with  taking  the  name  and  bearing  the 
arms  of  tne  grantor.  Letters  of  the  king  are  necessary  in  order  to  change 
one's  name,  but  not  to  join  one's  name  to  that  of  the  grantor. 

«  Law  of  March  7, 1793;  5th  Brum.,  year  II;  17th  Niv.,  year  IIj  22d  Vent., 
year  II;  re-enacted  on  the  18th  Pluv.,  year  V;  4th  Qerm.,  year  Vll;  "Code 
civil  interm.,"  see  Table;  Aron,  "N.  R.  H.,"  1901,  US  et  aeq.  Cf.  Fnissian 
Code,  1,  12,  §  617. 

»  Drankey  "Cod.Fuld.,"  116-119;  (/.104;  "Schwabenspiegel,"  22;  I>ig.X, 
2, 13.  9:  HeuOer,  II,  637;  PertOe,  IV,  8;  Stobbe,  V,  178  ("Sahnann"),  180, 181, 
189  ("Aufiassung,"  intervention  of  the  public  authorities). 

*  Cf.  transmission  of  hereditary  debts.  If  it  was  difficult  to  admit  that 
"universal"  successors  were  held  for  the  debts  of  their  ancestors,  it  was  all  the 
more  difficult  to  admit  it  for  successors  by  some  special  right,  such  as  donees. 
At  the  most,  the  latter  could  only  be  required  to  pay  present  debts  (existing 
at  the  time  of  the  ^t)  if  they  were  bound  to  do  so  by  a  clause  in  the  d^d, 
either  expressed  or  miplied  (that  is  to  say,  resulting  from  tiie  general  character 
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to  the  final  theory,  which  was  rather  unsettled  on  certain  points, 
the  appointment  by  contract  is  defined  as  ''an  irrevocable  gift 
of  succession/'  ^  and  it  is  made  by  means  of  a  clause  in 
the  contract  of  marriage,^  for  the  benefit  of  the  spouses  alone, 
or  of  one  of  them,'  and  of  the  children  who  may  be  bom  of  the 
marriage.^ 

of  the  gift) .  The  man  appointed  bv  contract  seems  to  have  had  from  the  very 
outset,  from  the  point  of  view  of  debts,  the  same  position  as  the  heir  at  law. 
C/.  the  Lombard  "thinx."  After  that  he  finally  came  to  be  considered  as 
being  held  ''ultra  vires."  C/.  Louaeau,  "D6guerpiss.,"  I,  11;  Riccard,  no. 
1622;  DupU8si8j  "Don.,"  s.  6;  Lebrun,  "Succ,"  3,  2,  41:  Lauribre,  I,  244; 
Pothier,  "Succ.,^'  5,  2,  3;  Ferrih-e,  on  "Paris,"  334:  Stobbe,  V,  184.  Moreover, 
neither  the  gift  of  present  possessions  nor  the  gilt  of  future  possessions  had 
the  effect  of  releasing  the  donor;  he  remained  open  to  the  prosecution  of 
his  creditors  and  comd  be  subjected  to  personal  arrest.  —  C/.  as  to  the 
modem  German  theory  of  transfer  of  debts,  DeRnUck,  "Uebem.  fremd. 
Schuld.,"  1853;  SaleUlea,  "Th.  de  FOblig.,"  1890;  Gavdemet,  "Th^c."  1898. 

*  Wholly  or  partly,  but  by  "universal "  right.   "  Post  obitum "  gifts  also  fre- 

?|uently  had  this  characteristic;  they  affected  a  domain  or  a  village  with  its 
armers,  its  rights  of  enjoyment,  and  its  chapel,  or  all  the  possessions  present 
uid  future.  &/.,  however,  Beseler,  I.  161,  175;  Loersch  and  Schr,,  "Urk.." 
no.  ^  (57);  Hubner,  "Don.  post  obit."  The  German  law  contrasts  the  "Ero- 
vertrag"  (appointment  of  an  heir)  with  the  "  Vermfichtnissvertrag"  (i^point- 
ment  of  a  legatee) :  Hubert  ov.  cU.;  Stobbe,  V,  298. 

'  Formerw^  it  was  possible  outside  of  a  marriage  contract,  —  for  example. 
"  AuvergnOf'^^ld,  1,  in  the  charter  of  an  association.  BenedicHf  "in  cap.  Rayn., 
see  "Duas  hab.,"  200.  Thus  is  to  be  accounted  tor  the  power  of  brin^png  m 
a  third  party  —  for  example,  a  brother  of  the  appointee  —  to  share  m  the 
advantages  arising  from  the  appointment:  StobbCj  V,  277.  (The  German  law 
also  admits  of  them  outside  of  contracts  of  marriage.)  Cf,  P.  de  Fonlainea, 
15,  7:  Masuer,  32,  13;  28,  9;  Bugnyon,  "De  16g.  abr.,"  I,  226. 

*  Not  only  the  father  and  mother  (or  one  of  them)  could  appoint  their 
children  when  they  married  them,  but  collaterals  and  third  parties  could  also 
do  it.  Oifti  made  by  oontraet  of  manriagv  by  one  of  the  future  spouses  to  the 
other,  whether  mutual  or  not,  affecting  a  few  possessions  or  all,  or  a  p<»tion 
of  their  present  and  future  inheritance,  are  valid  (because  there  is  no  suspicion 
of  compulsion  or  of  undue  influence),  must  be  registered  (just  like  mutual 
^ts  between  spouses  made  during  the  marriage)  and  cannot  be  reduced 
to  one-fifth  of  the  personal  belongings.  C/.  post^  "Reservation,"  "Marriage 
Contract." 

*  If  it  were  made  at  the  time  of  the  marriage,  the  appointment  should 
naturally  benefit  the  children  that  might  be  bom  from  the  marriage.  This 
is  what  happened  when  the  spouses  or  one  of  them  had  received  the  benefit 
of  the  appomtment  during  their  lifetime.  But  if  the  appointee  should  die  before 
the  person  making  ihR  appointment,  would  the  children  of  the  former  take 
the  succession  in  his  stead  as  soon  as  it  opened?  C/.  as  to  this.  Topic  4, 
§  499|  of  this  chapter  (lapsing  in  this  case  it  there  were  no  children).  An  ex- 
pressed clause  must  have  been  necessary  first  of  all;  "Et.  de  St.  Louis,"  I, 
1 19 :  "  I  give  to  you  two  and  to  your  heirs  who  shall  issue  from  you  two."  After- 
wards it  came  to  be  implied.  DifiSculties  arose  as  to  its  nature  and  its  conse- 
quences: a  common  trust-entail  according  to  the  general  opinion;  cf.  direct 
transfer,  entail  in  trust  (which  could  be  expressed).  The  Romanists  im- 
plied a  stipulation  made  by  the  notary  for  the  benefit  of  the  unborn  child: 
Boeriua,  "Decis.,"  172;  Qui  Pave,  67.   To  the  contrary:  Ordinance  of  Yillers- 


but  does  not  prohibit  special  legacies  for  the  benefit  of  those  not  conceived  at 
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Our  old  authors  set  their  wits  to  work  without  much  success 
b  trying  to  make  this  sort  of  appointment  fit  within  the  classical 
terms;  it  was  a  gift  "inter  vivos"  for  some^  and  ''causa  mortb" 
for  others,^  a  double  gift  of  possessions  present  and  future,  accord- 
ing to  some  of  them,  an  amphibious  act,  a  contract  and  a  will  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  says  Furgole,  giving  it  up  in  despair.  Not 
one  of  these  conceptions  agrees  with  the  effects  which  it  was  given 
in  practice.  Its  object  was  to  guarantee  the  title  of  heir  to  the 
beneficiary.  It  is  irrevocable  because  it  arises  from  a  contract 
upon  the  faith  of  which  the  marriage  has  been  carried  out,  and 
which  is  "the  statute  of  two  families."  Though  the  title  of  heir 
cannot  be  taken  away  from  the  person  who  has  received  it,  any 
more  by  will  than  by  any  other  deed,'  it  is  otherwise  with  regard 
to  the  emolument  attached  to  this  title.  The  person  making  the 
appointment  reserves  besides  the  enjoyment  of  his  possessions  the 
right  to  dispose  of  them  privately  (sales,  debts,  and  even  small 
gifts),^  which  caused  Lauri^re  to  say,  "Of  all  the  snares  which  one 
can  set  by  means  of  a  contract  of  marriage  (and  they  are  numer- 
ous) there  is  none  to  be  feared  more  than  appointments  by  con- 
tract." Against  this  danger  there  was  no  protection  excepting 
through  moral  guarantees,  the  honesty  of  the  one  making  the 
appointment,  the  natural  attachment  which  the  latter  felt  for 
hb  possessions,  and  the  right  of  recovery  in  case  there  were 
fraud.  During  the  lifetime  of  the  grantor  the  person  appointed 
had  no  rights.  At  the  death  of  the  former  the  latter  was  "ipso 
jure"  in  possession  of  the  property  which  made  up  the  inheritance, 
just  as  an  heir  at  law  would  have  been,  and  was  held  for  the  debts 
"ultra  vires,"  except  that  he  was  able  to  renounce,  or  even  to  ac- 
cept by  inventory.*  In  the  countries  of  written  law,  where  the  ap- 
pointment by  contract  was  likened  to  a  gift  of  present  and  future 

that  tiiae.  On  the  condition,  "si  nascatur,"  tf.  Favre,  "De  Error  pragmat.," 
33,  8,  18. 

^  L^bfTuny  ni,  2,  6;  Potkier,  I,  534;  Bourjon,  V,  3.  Consequences:  (a) 
registration  (controversy);  (6)  prohibition  of  alienation  for  a  consideration; 
the  "  Otd."  of  1731, 12,  dispienses  with  an  expressed  acceptance;  and,  19,  20, 
with  registration  (at  least  in  the  direct  line) ;  (c)  it  is  not  subject  to  the  reserva- 
tion; (a)  and  it  can  be  disposed  of  (alien,  person  in  mortmain,  bastard,  son 
of  the  family,  etc.). 

s  Ricardf  no.  971;  Lawnkre^  c.  2.  iSaniiMon,  "Propres,"  III,  2,  33,  cites 
for  this  Bacquety  whom  he  disputes.  The  appointor  gives  nothing  during  his 
lifetime.  Tne  gift  lapses  if  the  appointee  dies  before  the  appomtor.  —  Cf. 
"poet  obitum"  gifts  (where  the  donor  could  not  survive  the  donee,  ordinarily 
a  l^al  person). 

»  Boeritu,  ^'Dec.."  204.    Ingratitude?   Birth  of  children?    "Petrus,"  I,  7. 

«  Reservation,  (^.  Stobbe,  V.  177,  191. 

*  He  should  have  been  treated  rather  as  a  testamentaiy  heir. 
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possessions/  it  was  admitted  that  the  person  appointed  could 
escape  from  debts  incurred  after  the  contract  of  marriage  by 
renouncing  any  possessions  which  had  been  acquired  after  that 
time.  This  appointment  was  also  held  as  being  absolutely 
irrevocable,  that  is  to  say,  the  person  making  the  appointment 
had  no  right  to  dispose  of  his  present  possessions  even  for  a 
consideration. 

§  511.  The  Abdloation  of  Poisassions  is  not  connected  with  the 
Roman  will  "inter  liberos/'  but  rather  with  barbarian  institutions. 
Among  the  Burgundians  the  children  have  a  right  during  the  life- 
time of  the  father  to  a  portion  of  the  family  community  belong- 
ifigs;  the  father  cannot  alienate  anything  without  having  made  a 
partition  and  conferred  their  shares  upon  them.^  With  greater 
reason  general  usage'  authorizes  parents  who  have  become  old,  or 
have  been  affected  by  a  permanent  infirmity/  and  who  are  conse- 
quently incapable  of  administering  their  patrimony,  to  abdicate 
their  position  of  head  of  the  family,  like  a  functionary  who  retires, 
in  order  to  give  the  position  to  their  descendants,^  —  that  is  to 
say,  to  people  who  are  younger  and  more  fit;  their  succession 
vested  by  way  of  anticipation^  ("to  resign  one's  activity,"  "to 

1  The  enmvlatiye  gift  of  pr«Mat  and  fatnn  potMtdoiii  was  looked  upon  in 
countries  of  written  law  as  containing  two  gifts  placed  together,  —  one  of 
present  possessions  (which  gave  the  immediate  seisin),  the  other  of  future 
possessions,  which  had  the  same  effect  as  an  appointment  by  contract,  be- 
cause one  might  accept  or  refuse  it,  etc.:  Henry b,  I,  4,  q.  183;  FurgoU.  on 
Ordinance  of  1731,  Art.  17.  In  countries  of  Customs  it  was  not  split  up;  tnere 
was  only  seen  in  it  one  gift,  conferring  upon  the  donee  a  right  of  option  which 
went  into  effect  at  the  death  of  the  donor ^*  he  could  be  satisfied  with  the  present 
possessions  at  the  time  of  the  gift  (and  m  this  case  he  did  not  pay  debts  ac- 
cruing f^terwards),  or  take  the  entire  gift  in  a  mass^  and,  assuming  this,  the 
gift  had  the  effect  of  an  appointment  by  contract  m  that  which  concerned 
present  possessions  as  well  as  in  that  which  concerned  future  possessions: 
Pothier,  I,  357;  "Ord."  of  1731,  17. 

s  *' Burg.,"  1 :  24,  5;  61 ;  74,  3;  78, 1  (as  to  the  history  of  this  law.  <f.  Zeumer, 
"N.  Arch.  f.  at.  D.G.,"  26,  268);  5cftroedcr,  p.  273;  Ficker,  "Erbenf.,"  I, 
271;  II,  123,  358:  III,  380:  V,  104:  V,  186;  VioOet,  818.  C/.  emancipation, 
reservation:  ''Sacnsensp..''  1, 14.  '^  Watschar,"  *^ Swascara,"  meaning  "propria 
portio"  (portion  which  nad  been  released  by  this  partition):  HeuMr^  I,  241; 
AmirOj  122.  —  Ancient  custom  of  pillaging  the  possessions  left  by  the  dead: 
Po9t,  II,  173;  "Festg.  f.  Demburg^  (Berlin),  47. 

»  "Form  Andec.,^  67,  34;  Marculje,  II,  11;  F. Merhd,  24;  Ronbre,  "Form.," 
no.  166  et  sea.;  D.  VaissetU,  V.,  no.  102.  In  Frieshmd,  "evelganc"  ("ttbeL" 
sick  man);  Noordeweir,  "Regtsoudheden,"  255;  Grimm,  "R.  A.,"  486,  563. 

«  Primitive  societies  in  which  the  old  men  are  allowed  to  die  of  hunmr. 
where  they  commit  suicide  or  their  children  kill  them  and  eat  them  frommiai 
piety:  DenHcer,  "Races,"  p.  286;  Orimm,  loc.  cU,:  Poet,  II.  172. 

*  Rarely  to  others.  Interest  of  the  family,  and  ey6n  of  tne  lord : "  L.  Feud.," 
II,  14. 

*  Other  systems  as  to  the  nature  of  the  resicnation.  Sale,  innominate  con- 
tract (because  of  the  charges);  gift  "sub  modo,"  gift  "mortis  causa";  "divisk) 
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make  oneself  dead'O*  Those  who  acquired  the  inheritance  bound 
themselves  in  return  to  furnish  those  resigning  it  with  sustenance 
(provisions,  necessaries),  with  care  and  a  decent  burial.^ 

In  the  earliest  times  the  abdication  of  possessions  required  a 
delivery  of  the  entire  inheritance;^  it  meant  actual  and  irrevocable 
relinquishment,'  or,  at  least,  it  was  only  subject  to  revocation  if 
the  beneficiaries  did  not  fulfill  the  duties  which  were  incumbent 
upon  them  (for  example,  if  they  refused  to  feed  and  support  their 
parent).  In  the  later  law  the  practice  becomes  altered  owing  to 
various  causes:  lack  of  cohesion  in  the  family,  possibility  of  acting 
through  a  representative,  and  simplification  of  delivery.  The 
individualistic  idea  comes  to  light  in  the  maxim,  ''The  father 
does  not  undress  before  going  to  bed,''  and  results  in  new  com- 
binations which  sometimes  replace  the  abdication  of  possessions 
(for  example,  a  partnership  between  the  parents  and  the  children) 
and  sometimes  limit  its  bearing  (reserve  of  a  portion  of  the  pos- 
sessions). In  the  majority  of  the  French  Customs  general  abdi- 
cation persisted,  but  it  became  revocable.  Although  it  was  based 
upon  a  contract,^  it  was  treated  like  a  will  (without,  however, 
going  SQ  far  as  to  require  the  same  forms).  The  authority  of 
the  father,  the  respect  which  was  due  to  parents,  profited  thereby, 
but  at  the  price  of  great  disadvantages  when  the  possessions  had 
passed  into  the  hands  of  third  parties;  for  the  result  of  revoca-' 
tion  was  to  deprive  purchasers,  and  it  might  take  place  as  a  con- 
sequence of  a  fraudulent  imderstanding  between  parents  and 
children.  An  attempt  was  made  at  least  to  protect  the  interest 
of  third  parties  by  means  of  certain  provisions  of  publicity.' 

According  to  the  earliest  ideas,  abdication  of  possessions  was 
a  sort  of  deprivation  of  civil  rights,  a  sort  of  civil  death;  the 
ascendant  who  lived  with  his  children  under  the  same  roof  and 

parentum  inter  liberos":  8iMe,  V,  400.  Thus  differing  from  covenants  upon 
future  sucGession,  ever^hins  takes  place  "inter  vivos'' and  the  consequences 
of  the  transaction  are  immediate. 

^  Lodging,  board, ''  Allentheil," ''  Ldbsucht,"  etc.  As  to  the  nature  of  these 
rights,  qf.  i5(o660,  V,  408;  LaJUm,  '"Th^e,"  1900;  Heusler,  II,  534. 

*  Th&  giving  up  takes  place  as  a  general  right.  C/.,  however, "  Bret.,  N.  C," 
637. 

*  Thus  in  Brittany  and  some  other  customs:  TyArgerOr^y  266,  c.  4. 

*  Which  the  heirs  were  free  to  accept.  The  partition  among  ascendants 
was  not  a  contract. 

*  The  resignation  often  took  place  in  order  to  avoid  the  pavment  of  the 
taUa^.  or,  at  least^  to  have  the  one  making  it  put  at  the  end  oi  the  list  among 
the  sick;  the  conditions  requisite  for  this  were  a  notarial  deed  ratified  bv  the 
representatives,  published  at  the  time  of  tiie  sermon  or  at  the  close  of  the  cnurch 
service,  notice  being  given  to  the  collectors.  Controversy  as  to  the  registration : 
BouOenaia,  "Q.,"  10. 
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who  was  reduced  to  an  inferior  station  could  not  acquire  any 
new  possessions  nor  contract  any  new  debts.  According  to  the 
law  of  the  second  period,  he  loses  his  possessions  but  keeps  his 
capacity;  thus  he  can  have  possessions  to  come,  and  future  debts 
which  call  for  a  settlement  at  his  death.  Practice  was  doubtful. 
Many  authorized  the  descendants  to  keep  the  present  posses- 
sions at  the  same  time  that  they  renounced  future  possessions, 
(that  is  to  say,  those  which  had  been  acquired  after  the  abdica- 
tion).^ As  far  as  debts  are  concerned,  the  descendants  were  held 
("intra  vires")  ^  for  the  debts  in  the  present,  but  not  for  future 
debts  in  the  case  where  they  renounced.'  There  was  nothing  to 
prevent  the  man  who  was  abdicating  his  possessions  from  pro- 
ceeding himself  to  make  partition  of  them  among  those  to  whom 
he  siurendered  them,  but  nothing  compelled  him  to  do  this;  in 
any  case  it  was  necessary  to  follow  the  same  rules  as  though 
partition  had  taken  place  after  his  death.  If  he  must  cany 
out  the  partition  of  his  property  ^  he  had  to  distribute  all  of  it 
among  all  his  heirs,^  in  conformity  with  the  Custom/  and  this 
under  penalty  of  nulUty.^ 

The  practice  of  abdication  of  possessions  was  not  abolished 
by  the  Revolutionary  laws;  but,  in  order  to  make  partition,  it 
was  necessary  to  act  in  conf  oimity  with  the  new  regulation  with 

*    1  Vacant  saooeasion:  PtMer,  op,  eit,;  BovUenoia,  ''Q.,''  11. 

*  Huber,  IV,  668  ("intra  vires^):  8tMe,  V,  308. 

*  And  ii  the  deed  of  resignation  has  been  registered. 

«  C/.  P.  de  Fontaines,  34,  2;  Beaumanoir,  47^11;  "Artois,"  36,  37;  ViM, 
"Et.  de  St.  Louis,"  III,  3. 

^  Should  the  equality  of  shares  exist  at  the  time  of  the  resignation,  or  at 
the  time  of  the  death?  Accidental  loss?  IncaseoftJie  predecease  of  the  person 
to  whom  the  property  was  surrendered,  it  passed  to  his  children,  or,  if  he  hsd 
none,  to  his  fellow  heirsj  if  there  were  none,  it  returned  to  the  man  resigniog  it> 

*  Qermanv:  conferrmg  of  the  patrimony  upon  the  '^Ganerben,''  to  the 
''Anerbe,"  charged  with  furmshing  "Abfindungen"  to  his  brothers:  Heusler, 
loc.  cU.;  Stobbe,  V,  401.  In  France  the  right  of  primogeniture  is  a  clause  fre- 
quently met  with  in  the  partition  between  ascendants,  and  it  is  often  by  this 
means  that  it  is  introduced.  The  chronicler.  Dudon  de  Saint-Qvmiin,  IV, 
128,  tells  us  that  Richard  I,  Duke  of  Normandy,  being  at  ibe  point  of  death, 
in  096,  appointed  his  eldest  son  as  his  successor,  charging  him  that  he  give 
his  brothers  sufficient  for  them  to  live  in  an  honorable  manner.  In  later  law 
the  customary  rule  was  made  binding  upon  the  relatives:  "T.  A.  C,  Norm., 
10,  2.  3.  Distinction  between  the  Customs  of  reference  legacies  and  those  of 
equality.  Britz,  764:  inequality,  which  was  possible  by  tiie  advioe  of  the  father 
and  mother  with  the  assistance  of  two  relatives. 

^  Already  in  the  old  law  we  observe  a  tendency  to  insist  that  each  iMff 
should  have  a  share  in  kind  of  each  piece  of  proper^  in  the  succession,  irbica 
results  in  a  partition  that  is  mechanical  and  unintelligent  and  of  such  a  ^^^^ 
as  greatly  to  diminish  the  advantages  of  partition  among  asoendanta :  Cmf 
Code.  834.  Existing  judicial  law  nas  still  further  exaggerated  this.  Of* 
treatises  by  Regnier,  Barafort,  etc.  Olaeeon,  "Rfif.  soc7'  1889,  209;  £f 
FoviUe, "  Le  MoroeUement,"  1885.  Theses :  Henry,  1895;  CaiUet,  1900;  M^gan,  ^ 
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regard  to  intestate  sucoession.  In  the  Civil  Code,  Art.  1075,  the 
name  of  abdication  of  possessions  has  disappeared,  but  the  in- 
stitution is  found  therein,  confused  with  partition  by  ascendants, 
to  which  its  revocable  character  had  made  it  similar.^ 

§  512.  Partition  by  Asoandants.^  —  The  partition  of  property 
made  by  parents  among  their  children  by  act  of  last  will  presented 
great  practical  advantages;  it  is  carried  out  without  expense;  the 
property  is  distributed  in  a  more  intelligent  way,  taking  into  ac- 
count the  fitness  of  each  one;  and,  finally,  quarrels  between 
brothers  are  avoided.  The  countries  of  written  law,'  and  even  the 
countries  of  Customs,^  borrowed  this  sort  of  gift  from  the  Roman 
law.*  Whence  the  name  "devises,"  often  given  to  wills,  because 
it  is  in  wills  that  they  are  found.^  They  were  looked  upon  with 
favor  and  were  free  from  the  ordinary  formalities  which  were  at- 
tached to  these  acts;  it  was  sufficient  if  ''  the  wishes  of  the  testa- 
tor were  certain  and  constant";  thus  in  countries  of  written  law  it 
was  permitted  as  an  exception  to  make  use  of  the  holographic  will 
in  such  cases  as  these.^  The  partition  could  be  revoked  by  the 
one  who  made  it,  just  as  every  testamentary  gift,'  at  least,  if  it 
did  not  form  part  of  a  contract  of  marriage.'  At  the  death  of 
the  ascendant  the  coparceners  took  the  property  as  heirs  at  law 

^  Practised  in  the  SoutlL  althou^  oontrarv  to  the  rule:  ''Nulla  viventis 
hereditas";  the  resigning  of  possessions  was  there  looked  upon:  (a)  as  a  gift 
"mortis  causa"  affecting  possessions  to  be  acquired  in  the  future;  (6)  as  a 
g^t  ''inter  vivos''  for  present  possessions  (ana  in  this  case  it  is  irrevocable 
and  mi2st  be  expressly  accepted  and  registered).  The  child  who  was  left  out 
would  only  have  a  right  to  nis  l^al  share,  for  the  written  law  allowed  of  the 
favoring  of  one  or  several  of  the  heirs. 

»  Furgole,  "Test.,"  8,  1,  141. 

*  "Brachyl.,"  II,  25;  "liber  Instrum.  memor./'  p.  172  et  seq. 

*  "Bret./'  660;  ^'Bourb.,"  216;  "Poitou,"  219;  %iv.,"  34,  17;  "Bourg. /' 
7,  6,  etc.  Some  Customs  authorized  even  partitions  among  coUatenuiB: 
"Amiens,"  94,  etc.;  Lauet.  "P.,"  24. 

*  (A)  "Divisio  mter  liberos,"  pennitted  first  ci  all  only  to  the  father  be- 
cause of  the  "patria  potestas"  and  later  to  the  mother  and  the  ascendants: 
D.,  10,  2,  20,  3;  39.  5:  "Cod.  Th^od.,"  II,  24;  "Cod.  Just.,"  3,  28.  8;  3,  36,  21, 
26  ("Auth.  Si  modo'');  "Nov.  Just.,"  18,  7,  107,  3.  The  descendants  did  not 
cease  to  be  heirs  at  law.  —  (B)  "Testamentum  mter  liberos":  "C.  J.,"  6,  23, 
21 J  3;  "Nov.  Just.,"  107,  2.    Method  of  distribution  creating  testamentary 


delivery;  at  the  time  when  the  appointment  of  an  heir  disi^peared  these  two 
kinds  of  acts  became  confused. 

•  See  Ragueau;  <^.  Du  Cange,  see  "Divisa,"  "Ordinium";  "Fors  de  Bdara," 
ed.  Mazure,  p.  174:  "ordi";  Beatmancrir,  ed.  Salmon;  "Gloss.,"  see  "Devis," 
"Deviser" 

'  Serrea,  "Inst.,"  2,  10  (p.  219,  ed.  1771).   Cf,  Ordinance  of  1736, 17. 
'  Even  when  it  was  signed  by  the  coparceners. 

*  As,  moreover,  did  the  surrender  of  possessions. 
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(seisin,  obligations  *' ultra  vires")*  In  countries  of  Customs  the 
partition  was  of  no  effect  unless  it  was  made  among  all  the 
children  and  unless  it  affected  all  the  property  which  the  parents 
possessed  at  that  time.^  In  countries  of  written  law  it  was  not 
necessary  that  the  shares  should  be  equal,'  provided  that  the  law- 
ful share  had  not  been  affected  in  any  way.' 

§  513.  Substitutions  in  Trust  ^  (B&tslls)  signify  a  gift  contained 
in  a  will  or  in  a  contract  by  which  the  donee  (or  ''one  encum- 
bered") is  charged  with  keeping  the  property  which  is  tran»i 
mitted  to  him  and  giving  it  up  on  his  death  to  a  third  party  who 
is  ''substituted  for  him"  (to  "the  one  called,"  "remainder-man"); 
the  latter  may  in  his  turn  be  charged  with  keeping  and  giving  up 
to  another,  and  so  on,  when  the  substitution  is  "graduated"  or 
has  several  degrees.^  Thus  the  grantor  regulates  the  disposal 
of  his  inheritance  during  one  or  more  generations;  he  disposes  of 
it  for  the  benefit  of  persons  who  will  not  have  come  into  being  at 
the  time  of  his  death;  he  creates  a  special  "ordo  sucoessivus," 
which  differs  from  the  customaiy  or  legal  devolution.  These  en- 
tails were  most  often  made  from  male  to  male  by  way  of  pri- 
mogeniture. These  constitute  a  form  of  ''majorat,''  that  is  to 
say,  giving  this  last  word  its  broad  meaning,  trusts  which  were 
perpetual  and  indivisible  in  favor  of  the  eldest  of  the  family, 
"major  natu."  They  strengthened  the  right  of  primogeniture 
by  keeping  the  family  patrimony  intact  in  spite  of  the  misfor- 
tunes, the  extravagance  or  the  lack  of  skill  of  its  head.  This  was 
one  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  old  organization  of  the  nobility;  it 
has  been  maintained  that  England  owes  to  it  a  part  of  her  great- 
ness; ^  in  our  day,  in  Grermany,  its  suppression  or  its  preservation  is 
the  subject  of  a  lively  controversy. 

1  The  ooparoeners  divided  acquests  made  after  the  partition. 

*  In  oountries  of  CuBtoms  it  is  the  same  acoording  to  the  customs  of  the 
reference  legacy;  but  according  to  the  customs  of  equality  a  fairly  flerioas 
injury  (onensixth  in  Brittany)  means  that  the  act  is  annulled. 

*  Right  to  the  substitute  of  the  legal  share. 

^  [As  Brissaud  points  out  in  note  6  on  "  English  Law."  trust  has  been  rather 
badly  translated  bv  **  fid^ioommis/'  The  converse  is  also  true  in  this  tnnslar 
tion,  for  the  word  fid^icommis  "  has  here  been  rendered  "trust "  for  want  of 
a  better  term.  The  term  "entail"  has  here  been  used  as  the  nearest  equiva- 
lent of  the  ambiguous  "substitution." — Tranbl.] 

*  As  to  ordinary  entails  in  the  case  of  wards,  q^.  Argou,  loc  cU,  They  are 
sometimes  called  direct  ones  as  contrasted  with  the  trust-entails  which  is 
called  an  indirect  one.  Substitution  in  grants  to  younger  branches  of  a  sov- 
ereign house,  qf.  Potheir,  "Fiefs,"  I,  1. 

*  XngUfh  Law.  The  history  of  entails  is  very  conyilicated.  Let  us  dis- 
tinguish in  this  brief  outline  between  the  conditional  fees  of  the  common  law, 
fees  granted  fay  virtue  oC  the  Statute  "de  Donis,"  and  family  airaDgomsatB 
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Entails  in  trust  are  not  very  frequently  met  with  in  France, 
nor  elsewhere,  before  the  twelfth  century/  and  for  the  reason, 

or  settlements  which  came  into  existence  after  the  seventeenth  century.  — 
(A)  Conditional  fees  were  reserved  for  a  certain  class  of  the  heirs  of  the  (lonee 
(for  example^  the  heirs  of  the  body  to  the  exclusion  of  the  collaterals,  the  males 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  females),  upon  failure  of  which  class  they  reverted  to  the 
donor  (or  to  his  heirs).  The  grantees  soudit  to  prevent  this  reversion  by  alien- 
ating tneir  fees  as  soon  as  a  child  was  bom  to  them,  and  by  buying  them 
back  afterwards  in  order  to  make  them  capable  of  being  transmitted  to  their 
heirs,  whether  direct  or  collateral.  —  (B)  The  second  Statute  of  Westminster, 
1285.  ''de  donis  conditionalibus,"  revived  estates  in  fee  tail  (that  is  to 
say,  limited),  for  example,  in  those  that  are  granted  with  a  clause  that  they 
shall  only  pass  to  the  male  children  of  the  donee,  and  upon  failure  of  his  male 
children  snail  revert  to  the  donor.  By  degrees  entailed  possessions  were 
made  free,  but  this  scarcely  took  place  before  the  time  of  Henry  VIII:  Black- 
ttone,  II,  7.  Cf,  Pollock  and  MaiUand,  II,  11  et  seq.  As  to  the  reversion 
(return  to  the  grantor)  and  the  remainder  ("remanere,''  revertibiUtv  to  third 
parties),  Lehr,  p.  310.  —  (C)  At  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century 
the  patnmonial  domain  was  found  to  be  liable  to  be  split  up  becfuise  the  actual 
owner  might  alienate  it  or  dispose  of  it  by  will;  the  right  of  primogeniture  by 
itself  was  not  sufficient  to  keep  this  domain  intact.  Then  it  was  that  the  upper 
gentry  devised  family  settlements,  by  the  terms  of  which  the  heirs  placed 
themselves  in  the  same  position  as  the  one  encumbered  with  an  entail. 
Even  to-day  it  is  estunated  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  soil  b  subject  to 
this  system,  the  formation  of  which  Blackstone  does  not  seem  to  have  under- 
stood. It  is  true  that  neither  the  laws  nor  Parliament  nor  the  courts  were 
favorable  to  it;  from  a  legal  point  of  view  entails  were  only  lawful  if  they 
were  for  the  life  of  one  or  more  persons  in  being,  together  with  the  life  of 
a  person  to  be  bom,  until  that  pereon  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years, 
which  was  about  the  same  thin^  as  though  they  were  limited  to  a  duration 
of  eighty  years;  but  the  English  aristocracy  renewed  these  time  limited 
estates  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them  in  fact  perpetual:  BotUmpf  "Develop, 
de  la  Const,  en  Anglet.,"  ed.  1898.  p.  246.  —  (D)  C/.  the  system  of  trusUy  — 
a  word  which  has  been  rather  badly  translated  by  ''fid^ioommis":  property 
ja  intrusted  to  one  person  (trustee)  in  the  interest  of  another  C'cestuy  que 
trust''):  Lehr,  p.  268;  Pollock  and  MaiOand,  U,  226;  Pollock,  ''Land  Laws," 
223;  "France  jud.  "  1877-1878,  p.  129. 

^  They  are  to  oe  found  in  tne  South  as  early  as  the  tenth  century:  D, 
Vaisaeae,  see  255  (in  966);  891  (in  1121);  958  (in  1129);  1173  (in  1154);  1177 
On  1155),  etc.  Cf.  ibid.,  237,  238,  241,  etc.;  ''Liber  Instr.  memor.,"  p.  172  el 
«ej.  Sometimes  it  is  forbidden  to  alienate  before  the  age  of  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years,  and  sometimes  the  prohibition  is  absolute:  "Petrus/'  I,  16; 
"Montpellier,"  56;  HaeneL  "Dissens.  domin.,"  p.  465;  Pcuquiery  "Doc.  rel. 
k  Boussagues,"  1901;  Dig.  X,  3,  26, 16, 18;  GuiPape,  103,  232  (bibl.):  "Decis. 
capellsB  tolos.,"  q.  454,  455;  Boerius,  "Dec.,"  38,  147,  156;  Menochiua, 
**rTtBiB."  189  (testamentary  executors  called  "fideicommissarii");  see  Du 
Cange;  Avfir^,  "Th.,"  500;  "Ass.  de  J6rus.,"  "Abr6g6  de  la  C.  de  Bourg.," 
c.  39.  —  Crermany :  similar  clauses,  —  for  example,  if  the  donee  dies  without 
any  issue,  the  property  that  he  has  received  will  go  to  such  and  such  a  person: 
prohibition  to  alienate  to  no  matter  whom,  or  to  alienate  excepting  to  such  ana 
such  a  person,  etc.  But  frequently  these  grants  are  made  "zu  gesammtor 
Hand"  Qointly)  with  the  exclusion  of  the  cogxiates  (examples  as  early  as  1075, 
"Bair  Akad.  bist.,"  14,  2.  78);  the  propertv  is  indivisible  and  inalienable:  a 
"  Ganerbechaft "  is  formed  (literally  co-heir,  but  really  a  community) ;  Schroeaer, 
273;  Verdelotf  p.  27.  In  the  fourteenth  century  the  establishment  of  an  order 
of  succession  makes  its  appearance.  This  is  what  preceded  the  famUv  trust 
of  the  seventeenth  centmy:  S.  Meyer,  "Beitr.  s.  Gesch.  d.  Fideic.  I^ibst.," 
1878,  and  "Z.  R.  G.,"  XV,  131;  5to66e,  loc,  cU.;  Brunner,  "Grunds."  p.  210. 
Pertue,  IV,   152,  gives  an  instance  of  an  entail  at  Bergamo  datea  1076 
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undoubtedly,  that  until  that  time  the  interests  of  the  family 
were  protected  by  other  means.  At  that  time  the  spread  of  the 
Roman  law  and  its  trust  "familise  relictum''  ("ne  heres  fundum 
alienaret  et  ut  in  familia  relinqueret")>^  ^nd  the  admission  of 
feudal  primogeniture,  gave  to  this  institution  its  essential  char- 
acteristics. But  it  had  been  in  force  for  a  long  time  before  this. 
Without  mentioning  the  family  trust  which  was  in  use  among 
the  Anglo-Saxons  in  the  eighth  century,^  in  the  Prankish  coun- 
tries it  is  not  difficult  to  see  in  deeds  the  materials  whose  amalga- 
mation later  formed  entails:  reservations,  and  clauses  of  reversion 
making  the  property  which  was  being  disposed  of  inalienable,  con- 
ferring of  this  property  upon  a  person  and  his  ''genealogia,''  and  a 
regulation  of  its  disposal  in  case  the  grantee  died  without  poster^ 
ity;  later  on  during  the  feudal  period  fiefs  are  conferred  upon  a 
certain  class  of  the  heirs  of  the  vassal,  and  during  his  lifetime 
the  latter  cannot  alienate  the  fief.'  With  such  precedents  as  thb 
the  genesis  of  entails  becomes  natural  enough.^  These  entails 
were  a  partial  restoration,  for  the  benefit  of  the  nobility,  of 
the  old  organization  of  the  family.^    The  more  the  old  customs 

(Lupij  II,  706) ; "  Stat.  Venet.,?  4, 7.  In  Spain  it  is  established  that  they  existed 
in  1291. 

^  D.,  35,  2,  54;  30, 114,  14,  15  (rescripts  of  Sevenis  and  Antoninus);  ''No- 
vella^" 159  (four  degrees) ;  Girard,  pp.  282, 912  (on  the  trust  in  general) ;  Zacharie 
de  Lmgenthalf  §  53. 

'  Brunner,  ''Zur  Rechtsgesch.  der  Rdm.  u.  Germ.  Urkunde."  p.  190 
(cited by  Kemble,  147, 169,  299, 327:  "  iElfred,"  41):  Schroeder,  285  (before  the 
year  770  the  dft  of  a  count  to  his  '^genealogia").  See  as  to  appanages,  their 
reversion  to  the  domain:  Maffert,  "Th^e,"  1901.* 

*  "The  fief  is  not  a  free  piece  of  property;  it  is  fettered  from  two  points  of 
view:  for  the  boiefit  of  the  sovereign  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  agnates  of  the 
vassal.  fVom  this  last  point  of  view  it  is  similar  to  the  trust";  GyHkiermoz. 
"Nobl.,"  200;  LagoneUe,  "Th.,"  1902. 

^  As  to  the  Spanish  origin  of  entails,  which  was  formerly  generally  ad- 
mitted (see,  for  escample,  Ferriire),  d,  Pfaff  and  Hofmann,  op.  cU.,  p.  23. 
But  there  existed  in  Germany  and  Italv  entails  that  were  similar  to  the 
''mayorazgos"  or  Spanish  estates  in  t^  before  the  influence  of  Spain  had 
begun  to  make  itself  felt.  After  the  seventeenth  century  there  was  a  great 
increase  of  family  trusts  in  Spain,  Laws  of  Toro,  1505;  in  Italy,  Eklict  of  July 
16,  1648,  of  Charles  Emmanuel  II.  etc.;  "Cost.  Piemont.,''^  1770,  VI.  In 
Germany  qf.  the  Prussian  "Landrecnt"  and  the  majority  of  the  Codes  of  the 
last  century.    Cf.  also  on  this  subject,  England. 

*  German  Law.  The  theory  of  familv  trusts  became  well  established  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  especially  in  the  writings  of  Knipschildt. 
This  author  likens  entailed  property  to  "Stammgtlter";  they  were  formed 
either  by  will  or  by  contract  (thus  differing  from  the  Roman  trust);  the  devoo 
lution  of  the  property  takes  place  "ex  pacto  et  providentia  majorum.*'  The 
restriction  of  entails  to  four  degrees  ("Nov.,"  159)  is  not  admitted;  they 
are  perpetual,  for  the  object  is  to  maintain  the  power  of  the  family  indefinitely. 
For  this  same  reason  property  is  ordinarily  entailed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
males  and  the  eldest  of  the  males  (contrary  to  the  Roman  law).  In  time  the 
"StammgUter"  and  entailed  property  came  to  be  distinguished;  the  latter 
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became  altered,  the  more  frequent  became  these  entails,  at 
least  among  those  whose  power  depended  upon  them.  They 
made  the  patrimony  inheritable,  indivisible,  inalienable  and  in- 
capable of  being  distrained  upon,  which  was  a  striking  return  to 
the  past;  they  only  gave  the  head  of  the  family  a  limited  right  of 
ownership,  as  was  his  status  in  the  early  times;  his  debts  re- 
mained personal  to  him  and  did  not  encumber  the  property  of 
which  he  had  been  the  depositary,  —  another  archaic  rule;  and, 
finally,  at  his  death  his  property  passed  to  heirs  who  were  chosen 
independently  of  his  wishes,  and  in  former  times  this  was  also 
done  in  the  same  way.  In  the  more  modem  law,  at  least  in 
France,  this  conception  little  by  little  lost  ground,  and  the  leg- 
islation of  the  monarchic  period  rather  looked  upon  entails 
with  disfavor,  seeing  in  them  a  ''nursery  for  lawsuits,''  and  it 
modified  to  a  certain  extent  the  system  of  property  affected  by 
them. 

The  entail  is  not  the  result  of  the  law  or  the  Custom,  but  of 
a  declaration  of  will,  testament  or  contract;  in  Grermany  the 
approval  of  the  sovereign  or  the  law  has  been  sometimes  further- 
more required.  It  especially  affects  immovables,  although  mov- 
ables are  found  to  be  included  in  entails  of  general  application; 
and  in  our  day  trusts  of  capital  are  sometimes  created.  The 
wishes  of  the  grantor  are  often  the  determining  factor  in  that  which 
concerns  the  naming  of  the  remainder-man;  sometimes  the  entail 
is  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  family  of  the  person  encumbered, 
and  sometimes  for  the  benefit  of  the  member  of  the  family  whom 
the  one  encumbered  shall  choose;^  most  often  the  property  is 
kept  for  the  male  agnates  alone,  and  the  trust  estate  is  trans* 
mitted  entirely  according  to  the  systems  of  seniority  (for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  eldest  of  the  family),  of  the  "majorat"  ("sensu  stricto/* 
for  the  benefit  of  the  oldest  among  the  most  nearly  related  with- 

assimied  a  special  prant;  the  former  were  established  by  the  law  or  the  Custom; 
the  ''StammgQt"  is  alienable  and  oan  be  distrained  upon  in  certain  cases;  the 
entaOed  property  cannot  be  (but  this  difference  became  less);  the  inheritance 
of  the  "Stammgtit"  follows  the  common  law  and  does  not  take  place  ''ex 
pacto  et  providentia  majorum."  The  ''Grundechte/'  {  18.  of  the  Parliament 
of  Frankfort,  in  1848,  abolished  trusts,  but  their  decision  did  not  have  a  very 
lasting  effect.    The  existing  Civil  Code  leaves  to  the  local  legislative  bodies 

Prussia  only  about 
),000  that  are  con- 
rurales  de  TAU.'' 
Classes  dans  la 
3oci^t^  Allemande  actuelle")* 

1  BriUan,  see  Ferries;  Vidaon,  op.  at,;  Quyot,  see  "Choix.,"  ''  Ord."  of  1735, 
^etaeq. 
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out  representation).^    The  remainder-man  inherits  ''ex  pacto  et 
providentia  majorum";  he  does  not  take  the  inheritable  property 
of  the  man  encumbered,  but  that  of  the  donor,  which  means  that 
the  acts  of  the  man  encumbered  cannot  on  principle  be  set  up 
against  him.     The  man  encumbered,  or  the  actual  titulary  ot 
the  trust,  has  the  full  ownership  of  the  property  in  trust  (domin- 
ion and  user); '  he  has  the  possession  and  the  enjoyment;  he  is 
even  authorized  to  change  the  cultivation,  etc.;  he  exercises  the 
honors  and  dignities  attached  to  this  property.    It  is  only  asked 
of  him  that  he  shall  not  compromise  the  rights  of  the  remaindep- 
men.     Thus  he  must  administer  after  the  manner  of  a  good 
father  of  a  family,  under  penalty  of  having  to  pay  damages.  He 
cannot  alienate  the  property  in  trust.*   If  he  does  so,  there  are 
two  possible  solutions  of  the  matter:  either  to  let  the  alienation 
stand  until  his  death  or  to  consider  him  as  being  deprived  of  kis 
rights  and  to  allow  the  immediate  vesting  of  the  rights  in  re- 
mainder; this  last  solution  would  be  more  in  conformity  with  the 
spirit  of  the  institution,  but  it  has  not  been  conceded  in  France, 
under  the  pretext  that  it  was  sufficient  in  the  interests  of  the  fam- 
ily that  the  remainder-man  could  take  the  trust  estate  when  the 
trust  should  vest  for  his  benefit.     One  may  ask  if  the  consent  of 
the  remainder-men  could  validate  the  alienation ;  in  fact,  it  is  a  very 
rare  thing  in  the  case  of  "  graduated  '*  trusts  that  all  lat^  in  line 
can  give  their  consent;  in  case  this  did  happen  the  French  juris- 
consults decided  that  the  alienation  would  be  valid,  although  it 
would  be  possible  to  see  in  this  a  renimciation  of  future  succes- 
sion by  the  remainder-man.    The  remainder-man  in  tail  has  in 
fact  a  right  of  succession,  an  expectant  estate,  whidi  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  reservation;  if  he  i^ould  survive  the  one  encumbered, 
he  takes  the  trust  property,  and,  just  as  an  heir  at  law,  he  should 
be  seised  by  operation  of  law;  but  the  Ordinance  of  1747  (40, 1) 
treats  him  as  a  legatee  and  compels  him  to  ask  for  delivery  at  the 
hands  of  the  one  encumbered  (or  from  his  heirs).    The  latter  re- 
stores the  hereditary  property,  excepting  a  life  share  and  the 
heir's  quarter  of  the  estate  in  coimtries  of  written  law.    During 

^  SometimeB  it  was  cxatomary  to  grant  an  appanage  to  the  younger  sons 
of  the  family  whom  the  trust  had  dlBinherited:  PertUe,  IV,  156;  uafierit 
"  Apanages/'^  "Thdee,"  1901. 

*  Controverey,  cf,  Stobbe,  II,  662.  See  i^panages.  —  As  to  the  possessioiu 
of  the  stock.  "StammgOter,"  of  the  famihes  of  the  higher  nobility  and  the 
question  of  tne  juridicalstatiis  of  these  families,  (^.  Verdeiatf  p.  109  et  9eq.  (bibl.). 

•  Cf..  however,  the  trust  "de  eo  quod  supererit."  —  As  to  clauses  of  in- 
alienability, cf.  the  Theses  of  Bemua,  1899;  Faurrier,  1900;  Henrys,  V,  49. 
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the  life  of  the  man  encumbered  the  next  m  line  could  at  the  most 
perfonn  acts  for  preserving  the  inheritance;  an  inventory  made 
previous  to  the  entry  upon  the  enjoyment  of  the  estate  by  the 
one  encumbered,  the  sale  of  movables  affected  by  the  trusts,  would 
suffice  ordinarily  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  successor;  if  there 
was  any  waste  which  amounted  to  a  destruction  of  buildings, 
the  latter  could  have  a  bond  furnished  him  or  have  himself  put 
in  possession.  In  case  of  an  action  being  brought  against  the 
one  encumbered  which  affected  the  property  in  trusty  the  judg- 
ment could  only  be  set  up  against  the  remainder-man  if  the  public 
ministry  had  intervened;  and,  again,  the  latter  had  the  power  to 
protect  himself  by  means  of  the  civil  petition  against  proceedings 
in  which  he  had  not  been  a  party. 

Entails  were  justified  during  the  monarchic  period  by  two 
reasons:  1st.  The  interest  of  children  and  their  posterity;  the 
father  and  mother  who  had  a  son  who  was  a  spendthrift  pre- 
vented him  by  means  of  an  entail  from  ruining  himself;  the  en- 
tail was  then  a  sort  of  domestic  conservator,  without  scandal, 
but  also  without  surety.^  2d.  The  interest  of  the  nobility;  ''in 
the  great  houses  whose  possessions  consisted  of  lands,  entails 
have  become  almost  necessary  because  of  the  tremendous  ex- 
penses forced  upon  the  lords  who  have  to  uphold  illustrious 
names  and  fill  an  occupation  which  is  worthy  of  their  birth"; 
they  appear  thus  as  being  an  indispensable  complement  of 
the  right  of  primogenitiure.*  —  But  these  results  were  only  ob- 
tained at  the  price  of  great  disadvantages,  as  long  as  entails 
could  be  perpetual  and  secret.  Perpetual:  the  property  under 
these  was  exduded  from  trade;  and  if  only  this  mass  of  property 
was  a  great  one,  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  development  of  public 
wealth  resulted  therefrom.'  Secret:  under  which  the  man  encum- 
bered passedrfor  the  absolute  owner  and  because  of  this  en- 
joyed a  fictitious  credit.  His  position  was  a  snare  which  invited 
public  confidence;  very  few  resisted  the  temptation  to  abuse  the 

-  1  "Lex  b!  PurioBO,"  Dig.,  27, 10,  16.  Cf.  "Official  Disinheriting,"  Ferris, 
see  ''Subst." 

s  VerddoL  p.  247,  analyzes  the  recent  German  writings  for  and  against 
trusts.    Cf.  Petiel,  "ThSse/'  1901;  Rey,  "Noblesse,"  "Thfise,"  1902. 

s  Mahometan  law:  alongside  of  the  "melk"  ownership  (similar  to  our 
individual  ownership)  there  exists  the  "wakf "  or  "habous,  a  piece  of  prop- 
erty dedicated  in  perpetuity  to  some  charitable  work,  a  sort  of  endowment, 
but  with  this  peculiarity,  that  it  goes  first  of  all  into  the  hands  of  the  inter- 
mediary grantees,  who  are  designated  bv  the  grantor.  This  has  been 
comparod  to  entailed  property:  Lescure,  "Th.,"  1900  (bibl.);  Dareste,  "Nouv. 
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good  faith  of  third  parties;  if  the  old  families  kept  their  property, 
it  was  only  with  the  shame  of  a  bankruptcy  in  each  generation. 
Guy  Coquille  (on  "Niv.,"  23,  10)  deplores  the  fate  of  the  de- 
frauded creditors  and  abused  sons-in-law,  "who  so  often  found  the 
inheritance  which  they  thought  was  very  rich  to  be  good-fo^ 
nothing."^  The  Old  Regime  had  to  remedy  this  evil:  (a)  the 
Ordinance  of  Orl&ms,  1560,  59,  limited  entails  to  two  degrees,  not 
including  the  first  holder;^  (6)  various  edicts  or  ordinances 
of  the  sixteenth  century,^  especially  the  Ordinance  of  Moullns, 
1566,  Art.  57,  provided  for  the  publicity  of  entails;  they  had 
to  be  read  in  court  and  r^gistered.^  But  these  laws  were  hardly 
effective;  they  were  not  in  force  in  the  provinces  whidi  had 
been  newly  added  to  France;  certain  of  their  provisions  were 
disputed,  for  example,  the  one  about  the  reckoning  of  degrees;  ^ 
the  Parliaments  of  the  South  maintained  entails  to  the  fourth 
degree.  Finally,  it  was  decided  —  very  late  —  to  establish  a  uni- 
form legislation  in  this  matter;  this  was  the  work  of  the  Ordinance 
of  August,  1747,  which  did  little  more  than  codify  the  previously 
existing  law  to  correct  and  settle  the  dedsions,  but  which,  with- 
out making  much  of  an  innovation,  none  the  less  rendered  great 
services  by  cutting  short  a  large  number  of  litigations.* 

Abolished  by  the  Revolution  out  of  hatred  for  feudalism  (D.  25 
Oct.,  14  Nov.,  1792)  ^  entails  were  also  prohibited  on  principle  by 

>  ProviBions  in  the  interest  of  creditors  by  Pope  Clement  VIII:  Pertikt  IV, 
169. 

«  The  "Ord."  of  1650  only  provided  for  the  future;  the  "Ord."  of  Moulins, 
February,  1566,  Article  57,  limited  to  four  degrees  entails  which  had  been 
created  previous  to  it.  Cjf.  the  Eldict  of  1598  of  Charles  Emmanuel  I  ior 
I^edmont.    Maria  Theresa  restricted  them  to  two  degrees:  PerUle,  IV t  162* 

Perpetual  entails  were  still  possible,  provided  letters  patent  liad  been 
obtained  from  the  king,  and  even  these  letters  were  not  neoessaiy  in  ^^ 
case  of  a  peer's  duchv.    Edict  of  May,  1771,  on  peerages:  Tkivenot,  p.  4SS, 

*  1639,  1553,  1566,  1690.    C/.  IsambeH,  see  Table;  Argou,  IL  14. 

*  Provisions  as  to  publication  in  Italy  since  1491:  PerHk^  IV,  159.  w* 
as  to  Germany,  Stohbe,  op.  cU, 

»  "Ord."  of  1629.  Art.  124  et  seq. 

*  D'Aguesaeau  did  not  think  very  well  of  entails:  "The  absolute  abob- 
tion  of  all  trusts,"  said  he,  "would  perhaps  be  the  best  law  of  aay^  •  • 
but  I  fear  that  in  order  to  arrive  at  it,  especially  in  the  countries  of  writ^ 
law,  it  would  be  necessary  to  be^m  bv  reforming  the  individuals;  and  this 
would  be  the  work  of  a  single  indivia.ual,  who  himself  would  have  need  oi 
being  reformed."  Letter  of  June  24,  1730.  Moniaiane,  II,  8,  rises  up  agau»t 
entails  limited  to  the  male  line,  which  "we  take,"  says  he,  "too  seriousljjf 
and  by  means  of  which  we  i)ropo6e  to  give  our  names  a  ridiculous  eternity* 
Montesquieu,  "Espr.  des  Lois,"  V,  9.  In  the  seventeenUi  century  P.  ^*X" 
arretta  and  Diego  de  Saavedra  also  criticise  entaUs:  AdanU,  "^^R" 
s.  Manimorte,"  p.  13;  Flammer,  "Dr.  civil  de  Geneve,"  p.  20;  Fenet,  Xlli 
516. 

»  Sagnac,  p.  224.    C/.  Du  Casw,  "Mto.  du  roi  Joseph  II,"  299  (1856).- 
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the  Civil  Code,  Art.  896,  because  of  this  motive  and  because  of 
economic  reasons^  (the  interest  of  agriculture,  of  credit,  and  of 
the  circulation  of  property,  etc.)-^ 

Abolition  in  Tuscany  in  1782:  PerHUf  IV,  162. — A  few  customs,  "Norm.," 
"Auv.,"  "Niv.,"  already  prohibited  their  being  made  by  will:  Bretonnier, 
op,  cU.f  in  fine;  ''Code  Civil  intenn./'  see  Table.  The  Romanists  held  them 
to  be  "odioea"  (Alciat,  etc.). 

»  Arony  "N.  R.  H.,"  1901,  686. 

>  Pretriou8  legiakttion.  —  iA)  Bitates  in  taU  (Decree  of  March  30.  1806; 
Senate  Decree  of  Oct.  14,  1806;  March  1,  1808)  for  the  benefit  of  the  new 
nobility  created  by  Napoleon.  The  possessions  forming  the  endowment 
of  the  new  titles  were  effected  by  perpetual  entails  and  they  were  trans- 
mitted from  male  to  male  in  order  of  primogeniture.    They  were  forbidden 


VaUtUy  "Rapp.  s.  Loi  1849."  — (B)  SntaUs  aUowed.  The  CSvil  Code 
itself  permitted  as  an  excei)tion  ''officious"  entails,  provided  that  they 
did  not  create  any  inequalities  between  children  (Art.  1048).  Under  the 
Restoration  there  was  some  question  of  re-establishing  the  right  of  primo- 
geniture. The  Law  of  May  17,  1826  (repealed  in  1849)  authorised  entails 
for  the  benefit  of  one  child. 
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Topic  7.  Reservation  and  Legal  Share 


514.  Barbarian  Legislation. 

515.  Feudal  and  Customary  Law. 

516.  The    "Legal     Share^'   («1^- 

time"). 


§  517.  By  what  Right  did  one  collect 

the  Legal  Share? 
S  518.  The  Revolution  and  the  Civil 

Code. 


§  514.  Barbarian  Legislation.  —  The  point  of  departure,  at 
least  for  the  present  purpose,  of  the  evolution  of  the  Germanic 
law,  is  the  inalienability  of  the  family  inheritance.^  In  time  this 
was  gotten  away  from  in  various  ways.  Among  the  Burgundians, 
the  Alamans  and  the  Bavarians,  the  father  and  the  children  lived 
in  a  community;^  although  the  head  of  the  family,  the  father 
could  not  alienate  the  possessions  which  were  jointly  owned;' 
but  he  had  the  power  to  make  a  partition  with  his  children;  *  by 

^  Ficker  denies  thifl.  and  maint>aina  that  the  freedom  of  alienation  existed 
originally  in  the  law,  out  that  it  was  limited  by  customs  at  the  outset  and 
afterwards  by  lepslation.  The  arguments  on  this  point  which  he  draws 
from  the  barbanan  laws  have  been  refuted,  especially  by  Bnmner.  Cf. 
"L.  Thur.."  54,  and  "Alam.,"  which  are  explamed  by  "Bai.,"  1  (the  free 
man  can  dispose  of  his  property  for  the  benefit  of  anyoody  he  chooses;  but 
it  is  understood  that  tms  means  provided  the  customary  conditions  are  all 
fulfilled,  —  for  example,  that  there  has  been  a  partition).  Cf.  the  Capitu- 
lai^  of  81S-819. — On  this  dbputed  question  cf,  a  summing  up  of  the  various 
opmions  in  Adler,  p.  3.  To-day  there  is  an  ever  increasing  temlency  to  admit 
that  the  reservation  is,  like  the  law  of  succession  itself,  an  outcome  of  the 
primitive  family  community;  the  ''Gemeinschaftsrecht''  becomes  changed 
mto  "Wartrecht,"  into  "Erbrecht."  Danish  law:  cf.  Afotoen,  "For.  or. 
Danske  Retshistorie.''  I,  19.  Swedish  law,  tf.  Beauchety  "N.R.H.."  1900, 
601  (family  ownership)  •  Cf.  Mahometan  law,  HanotMu,  "Kabyue,"  II; 
Zey9>  "Le  Nil." 

>  ^^Ganerbschaft"  (qf.  the  German  translation  of  the  Capitularv  of  818^19: 
"Coheres,"  meaning  ''geanervo"),  "Hausgenossenschaft,"  "Gememde^ 
schaft,"  etc.:  "Burg.,"  1,  24,  61;  ^'Bai.,"  1;  SchnoiUT,  "Die  filt.  Ari)eit». 
genossenschaften  u.  d.  &lt.  agrarische  FamiUenwirthschaft"  ("Jahri).  f. 
Gesetzgeb.,"  1890);  Miaakowski, "  Problem  des  Grundbesitsvertheilung,"  1890. 

*  There  is  unity  of  joint  ownership,  "su  gesammter  Hand,"  that  is  to 
say,  all  the  members  of  the  commumty  must  participate,  at  least  in  the 
ahenation  of  the  immovables.  Details  and  bibl.  in  Verddotf  "Thhae,"  p.  15 
d  8eq,  After  the  death  of  the  father  the  community  does  not  oease;  some- 
times there  take  place  "Mutschierungen"  or  partitions  in  fact  of  the  usufruct 
between  the  members  of  the  community  without  its  unity  being  broken. 
C/.  partitions  of  the  kingdom  under  the  Merovingians  and  the  CaroliogiAiis 
(the  same  title,  "Rex  Francorum"  for  each  king;  increase;  reckoning  of  the 
vears  of  the  reign  dating  from  the  accession,  even  with  regard  to  shares  which 
had  increased,  etc.).  Cf,  also  descent,  appanage,  and  collective  investiture 
of  fiefs.  As  to  the  maxmi,  "Was  in  der  Were  verstirbt,  das  erbt  wieder  an 
die  Were,"  Freund,  1880,  tf,  Chaiaemartin,  p.  445;  Orimm,  556,  602. 

*  The  Law  of  the  Burgundians  does  not  say  that  children  can  compel  their 
father  to  partition:  it  is  otherwise  in  the  "Schwabenspiegel,"  I,  59:  Heiah't 
I,  240:  li,  439.  Must  we  assume  that  during  the  period  of  Uie  oarbarian 
laws  tne  male  children  and  those  who  had  attained  their  minority  had  not 
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this  means  he  aoquiied  the  right  of  disix)sing  of  his  share.^  Per- 
hapsy  even,  it  was  not  rare  in  such  a  case  as  this  for  the  near  rela- 
tives to  be  asked  to  approve  of  the  alienation,*  as  was  the  case 
among  the  Saxons,  who  at  the  period  when  their  law  was  drawn 
up  do  not  seem  to  have  had  any  family  communities.'  Among 
the  Franks  ^  and  elsewhere  both  tibe  Saxon  custom  of  the  consent 
of  the  relatives  living  out  of  the  community,  and  the  communi- 
ties of  near  relatives  living  under  the  same  roof/  are  once  more  to 
be  found.  Under  the  influence  of  religious  ideas  *  these  very  old 
rules  were  not  conformed  with;  one  might  even  think  that  they 
were  entirely  abandoned,  for  one  reads  at  the  head  of  Chapter  6 
of  the  Capitulary  of  818,  819,  "  Ut  onmis  homo  liber  ^  potestatem 
habeat,  ubicumque  voluerit,  res  suas  dare  pro  salute  animse  suse." 
Practically,  this  formula  means  thakt  if  the  grantor  lives  in  a  com- 
munity he  will  nevertheless  be  able  to  make  a  grant  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Church;  the  public  authority  (the  count  or  ''missus'')  would 
force  the  recalcitrant  members  of  the  community  to  partition  with 

only  the  right  to  demand  their  share  of  the  common  patrimony  in  case  of  a 
partition,  but  abo  the  right  to  compel  their  father  to  znake  a  partition?  This 
no  doubt  depends  upon  y^hat  period  we  are  considering.  Capitulary  of 
818^19,  c.  6:  ''Z.S.S.,  Q,A"  1895,  229. 

1  "TodtheUung"  (partition),  "Watachar"  (portion). 

'  C/.  eepeciall]^  the  analysis  of  Bavarian  deeds  in  AcUer  op,  eU.  Those 
in  which  the  relatives  are  mentioned  are  almost  as  numerous  as  those  in  which 
they  do  not  plav  a  part.  Their  absence  may  be  because  the  grantor  is  the 
laat  of  his  family:  he  has  no  posterity,  no  relatives.  Their  intervention  is 
to  be  accounted  for  b^  the  existence  of  a  community,  or,  if  it  has  been  dis- 
solved, by  the  necessity  of  establishing  the  fact  that  they  have  been  given 
their  shaire;  the  Oustoms,  which  are  more  strict  than  the  law,  tiddn^  into 
account  family  solidarity,  widen  the  circle  of  the  relatives:  ''propinqui  con- 
senserunt,  ego,  fratres  et  proximi  tradiderunt  convocata  parentum  turma," 
etc.  In  770,  Poapo,  "vir  nobilis,"  calls  together  his  relatives  and  subnaits 
to  them  a  difference  which  he  has  with  his  sons  on  the  subject  of  a  gift  which 
he  wishes  to  make  to  a  church  (perhaps  this  deals  with  a  special  custom 
peculiar  to  the  nobility). 

'  As  to  the  Saxon  law  and  the ''  Beispruchsrecht,"  qf,  {  339, 8upra,  and  notes. 

«  Pardeaaua,  ''Dipl.,"  no.  559;  ''Sal.  em.,"  14,  11;  Capitulary  of  805,  22; 
820,  3;  816,  5;  818,  819,  11  and  6  (I,  125,  292,  267,  283).  C/.  Brunner,  op. 
cU,;  Kohler,  p.  234  (various  texts).  According  to  Picker,  IV,  204,  372, 
if  there  were  no  reservation  C'Wartrecht'')  among  the  Salians  the  mother's 
"dos"  was  appropriated  for  the  children;  to  the  contrary,  Brunner,  op.  eU. — 
Qf,  "L.  Rib.     4o  49. 

'  "Roth.,'^  167:  see  Grimodld,  etc.:  Th^ttenin,  no.  79. 

*  Citations  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  in  LoeninQf  "D,  Kirchenr.,"  I, 
220;  II,  38,  685.  Salvien  advises  the  faithful  to  give  all  their  possessions 
for  the  salvation  of  their  souls  and  not  to  trouble  about  their  relatives  ("nemo 
con^unctior  quam  vos  ipsi'').  Others,  more  scrupulous,  do  not  wish  the 
family  to  be  stripped.  St.  Augustine  prescribes  that  the  Church  should  be 
accounted  as  one  more  child.  Bozikre,  "Form./'  175:  Gifts  "ad  loca  sano- 
torum"  (preambles). 

'  The  man  who  IS  not  free  cannot  alienate  to  any  one  outside  of  the  domain. 
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the  Church  benefiting  as  the  grantee,  or,  if  partition  was  im- 
possible for  the  time  being,  the  Church  would  enter  temporarily 
into  the  community,  in  order  to  exercise  therein  the  rights  of  the 
grantor.^  Already,  the  law  of  the  Burgundians,  Title  1,  authorized 
the  father  to  make  a  grant  before  any  partition,  which  was  contrary 
to  the  old  rule;  ^  this  old  rule  only  remained  in  force  with  regard 
to  a  certain  category  of  possessions,  the  share  of  the  Burgundian 
tenant  in  the  partition  of  lands  with  the  Gallo-Roman  owner 
(''terra  sortis  titulo  adquisita").  Furthermore,  the  law  of  the  Sax- 
ons dispensed  with  the  consent  of  the  relatives  to  alienations  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Church  and  the  king.  In  specially  conceding 
the  privilege  of  the  Church,'  the  barbarian  legislation  is  far  from 
freedom  of  alienation.  Sometimes  this  was  only  permitted  with 
the  approval  of  near  relatives,^  sometimes  the  head  of  the  family 
was  orJy  free  to  make  a  grant  of  a  portion  of  the  inheritance  which 
he  administered,^  either  of  the  share  of  one  child  —  and  then  the 
quantity  which  could  be  disposed  of  varied '  —  or  of  a  fixed  quan- 
tity, one-fifth  among  the  Visigoths,^  one-third  among  the  Salian 

>  For  examplOi  as  long  as  the  children  are  minors,  tf,  ''Sal.,"  73;  Schroeder, 
pp.  264,  320:  Adler,  "Ehel.  GUterr.,"  1893  (qf,  "Z.  S.  8.,  G.  A.,"  1895^  229). 

>  The  fatner  who  could  not  alienate  before  he  had  made  a  pardtton  with 
his  sons  (Tit.  24^51),  acquired  through  a  later  law  (amendment  of  Tit.  1) 
the  right  to  dispose  of  his  property  before  the  partition:  Brunner,  op.  cU. 
To  Uie  contrary,  Ficker,  I,  272.  If  one  of  the  children  died  before  his  father 
his  share  woula  revert  to  his  father  (Tit.  51,  2),  who  once  more  became  its 
owner,  but  without  the  power  of  alienating  it:  thus  his  other  sons  would  have 
a  sort  of  reservation  over  this  share.  Tit.  7o  changes  the  limited  ownership 
of  the  father  into. a  mere  enjoyment  and  gives  the  bare  ownership  to  the 
brothers;  if  one  of  them  should  die  before  the  father  his  children  would  suc- 
ceed to  his  property,  whereas,  according  to  Tit.  51,  they  would  not  have  been 
able  to  compete  with  their  uncles. 

*  C/.  p.  437,  note  3.  Protestations  against  the  not  very  scrupulous  cleri- 
cals who  stripped  families  (Capitularies).  The  feudal  system  resulted  in 
forbidding  on  principle  the  disposing  of  immovables  for  the  benefit  of  "main- 
forte"  or  of  'unainmorte"  ("nee  mititi.  nee  clerico").  As  to  this  prohibi- 
tion and  the  means  used  to  evade  it,  g.  {  ^^^t  Agen,  25. 

^  C/.,  however,  Uie  formuls  stating  that  each  one  can  dispose  of  his  pos- 
sessions: "Andec.,"  36,  45;  Roeihre,  131,  205. 

*  The  portion  reserved  to  the  son  is  called  the  "Falddia":  Lindefibrogj 
72;  see  D>t«  Cange:  ZanetH,  "Legge  Romana  reticacoirese."  p.  120. 

*  The  father  wno  has  two  sons  can  dispose  of  one-thira  ot  his  possessions; 
the  one  who  has  three,  of  one-fourth,  etc.  Lombards:  PertUe,  IV,  U>4; 
"Roth.,"  154^171;  "liut. "  65,  101-113.  "Aist./  1-13;  "Areg.,"  14.  Ac- 
eordhig  to  Pappcnheim,  "Z.  S.  S.,  G.  A.,'^  1901,  389.  the  hereditary  share  of 
the  chSdren  ana  of  the  father  must  have  been  absolutely  incapable  of  being 
disposed  of  during  the  time  of  Rotharis  {Ctrntra,  Ficker,  11,356);  it  is  only  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  perhaps  as  a  consequence  of  "Liut.,"  113,  that  it 
became  divided  into  a  disposable  portion  and  the  reservation:  Brunner, 
"Reg.  farf.,"  p.  10  ("Mitth.  d.  Inst.  f.  oest.  Gesoh.,"  II,  1).  As  to  the  rights 
of  daughters,  qf,  Brunner,  "Z.  S.  S.,  G.  A.,"  21,  6. 

'  Quantity  which  appears  at  first  in  a  retouch  by  £eop<^  of  an"  AntiquB," 
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Franks,  and  one-half  among  the  Burgundians.^  In  this  last  case 
the  reservation  is  only  mentioned  as  being  for  the  benefit  of  the 
descendants.'  We  have  already  seen  that  disinheriting  is  very 
exceptional.'  Gifts  were  sometimes  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church 
or  third  parties,  and  sometimes  for  the  spouse  of  the  one  making 
the  grant,  or  for  one  of  hb  children,  or  one  of  his  heirs.  For  each 
one  of  these  grantees  a  special  rule,  due  to  favor  or  distrust, 
was  conceived  of;  but  the  incoherent  provisions  of  the  barbarian 
laws  hardly  enable  one  to  make  out  their  growth  excepting  in 
that  which  concerns  the  Church  and  the  spouse.  To  judge  from 
them  according  to  their  general  spirit,  they  must  rather  have  tol- 
erated reference-legacies  or  special  advancements  ('^melloratio'') 
to  one  of  the  children  than  gifts  to  strangers  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  strip  the  family.  But  the  spirit  of  equality  already  made  itself 
felt  and  was  sometimes  in  conflict  with  this  result.^  Among  the 
Burgundians,  the  Alamans  and  the  Bavarians,  third  parties  and 
children  were  placed  upon  the  same  footing.  Among  the  Ripu- 
arians  it  was  forbidden  to  give  one  of  the  children  more  than 
twelve  sous  outside  of  his  share,  and  the  Salians  do  not  seem  to 
have  known  any  reference-legacy  other  than  the  gift  made  to  a 
daughter  upon  the  day  of  her  wedding,  or  to  a  son  the  day  when 
his  hair  was  cut  for  the  first  time.  Among  the  Visigoths  the 
amount  which  could  be  disposed  of  for  the  benefit  of  children, 

5, 2,  4,  qf.  5|  2j  5,  and  ''Cod.  Euric/'  319.  and  which  Chindaswind  generalizes. 
4,  5,  1  and  2,  in  abrogating  an  old  law  of  Euric  which  we  do  not  possess,  ana 
which  had  introduced  the  freedom  of  alienation  among  the  Visigoths  (in 
what  terms?  Disinheritance  ''pro  levi  culpa"  was  not  permitted  formerly); 
the  innovation  of  Euric  can  scarcdy  be  accounted  for,  excepting  by  the  m- 
fluence  of  the  Roman  law  or  of  the  Church:  Brunner,  loc,  cU,;  Picker ,  IV,  104; 
Zewner,  "N.  AtcIl,"  26,  139.  The  reservation  is  first  of  all  confeired  upon 
the  children  out  of  the  property  given  by  the  husband  to  the  wife  (Leovigud), 
and  then  out  of  the  "doe''^  (Chindaswind),  and  finally  out  of  all  the  property 
exeeptfaig  the  acquests  made  dtning  the  marriage,  the  booty  of  war  and  royal 
^ts  ("Wis.."  4,  2. 16;  145,  2,  2;  Euric,  305).  Eiwig  only  makes  the  reserva- 
tion affect  tne  husoand's  personal  belongings  (4,  5, 1,  cf.  2,  1,  6;  3,  1,  9) . 

^  Arg.,  "Form.  Andec.,"  58.  The  marriage  portion  among  the  Salians 
is  one-tWrd:  "T.  A.  C,  ^form.,"  89;  "T.  A.  C.,  Bret.,"  41:  "Compil.  de  us. 
Andeg.,"  43;  Ficker,  IV.  382,  394.  — C/.  $  490,  supra  (the  share  of  the 
dead;  division  of  the  patrimony  into  three  parts^-— onefor  the  dead,  another 
for  the  widow,  and  a  third  for  the  children);  Uareste,  "Nouv.  Et.,"  304; 
"Burg.,"  61,  1;  53,  2;  75;  Picker,  II,  123. 

s  Communities  among  brothers  are,  however,  not  a  rare  thing.  On  the 
hereditary  rights  of  the  father  and  m^        ^f.  "Z^S.  S.,';  1901,  '^^G.  A. j"  374. 


«  Cf.  "Cod.  Thfod.j''  3,  8,  2:  rigU  of  favorins  one  child  in  the  case  of  a 
second  marriage.    Majorien  abolishes  it  ("Nov.,"  6,  8);  8everu$,  I,  1,  id. 
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which  was  one-tenth  (instead  of  one-fifth  as  for  third  parties), 
was  increased  by  Erwig  ^  to  one-third  of  the  possessions. 

§  515.  Feudal  and  Customary  Law.  —  Out  of  these  precedents ' 
there  arose '  the  Customary  reiorratlon/  a  new  and  a  little  less 
powerful  form  of  the  right  of  relatives.  This  is  to  gratuitous 
alienations  what  the  repurchase  by  a  person  of  the  same  lineage 
is  to  alienations  for  a  consideration.    Like  the  latter,  it  is  re- 

1  "Wis.," 4, 5. 1  and 2, 18;  "Rib.,"  69.  9.  C/.  "Sal.,"  100  (ed.  ffestda);  0# 
cken,  p.  263,  bibl;  Schroeder,  p.  319;  '^Buiv.,"  1  and  86.  Among  the  Ba- 
varians, Adler,  p.  121;  Marcmfe,  2j^2, 14.  Among  the  Lombards  cf.  "liut./' 
101,  113;  Perklef  IV,  129,  104. —The  Roz,  formulas,  166  et  seg.y  contonplated 
gifts  by  reference  legacy  ("absque  consortium")  for  the  benefit  of  one  son 
or  grandson  (reference  to  the  'TL.  Rom.  Wis./'  2,  24,  1,  int.). — As  to  ille- 
gitimate children  see  Romkre^  "Form.,"  130:  Brunner,  "Gnindz.,"  p.  200. 

'  In  many  places  the  old  usages  p^isted:  "A.  C,  Artois,"  23,  1  (aliena- 
tion at  the  pleasure  of  the  heir);  1509,  Art.  50;  1544,  Arts.  76, 77;  "Boulenois, 
A.  C,"  73; '%.  C,"  124; "  Reims,"  1481,  Art.  54, 106;  "Bayonne,"  70;  "B^am,'* 
1552;  c/.  ed.  Maxyre,  Art.  178;  LabouH^  5, 1;  Sovle^  17, 1;  26,  4;  Kohler,  loc,  cU,; 
BritZy  p.  724  (at  Valenciennes  one  gave  up  the  seisin  to  a  fictitious  grantee). 
The  "Coutume  de  Lille"  and  a  few  others  only  allowed  of  the  disposal  of 
income  and  personal  belonginas.  —  Prohibition  of  disposing  of  immovables 
by  will,  GlanviUe,  7,  5,  4;  cf.  "T.  A.  C.  Norm.,"  57.  4  et  «eg.  —  Disfavor  with 
which  wills  were  looked  upon  by  our  old  jurisconsults  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  (proceedings  to  wmch  they  give  rise,  arbitrary  char- 
acter of  their  provisions);  Domat,  "Loix  civ.,"  4,  8;  Le  Brun,  "Succ.,"  — 
"There  is  always  aoomplaontas  towills,  and  never  as  to  successions";  Meaupou: 
"I  should  desire  to  do  away  with  wills  and  entails";  Flammemwnt,  "Le 
Clumc.  Meaupou,"  p.  618. 

*  The  origm  of  the  reservation  is  neither  in  the  Roman  law  nor  in  th« 
Feudal  law.  C/..  however,  Glassonf  VII,  555.  But  it  is  from  the  feudal 
system  of  ownership  that  the  prohibition  of  alienating  to  persons  "de  main- 
morte"  or  "de  mamforte"  is  derived  ("nee  miUti,  nee  derico,  nee  domm 
religionis,"  D.  VaisaetUf  V.  891),  which  prohibition  is  an  important  restriction 
upon  the  right  of  disposal,  looked  upon  in  the  eighteenth  centurv  as  estab- 
lished in  the  interest  of  the  State  and  in  that  of  the  family.  Cf.  the  pro- 
amble  of  the  Edict  of  August,  1749  (prohibition  of  provisions  of  last  will  for 
the  benefit  of  ^rsons  in  "mortmain,"  necessity  for  the  authorisation  by  letters 
patent  of  acquisitions  for  a  consideration;  the  ratification  of  Parliament  is  sufll- 
cient  for  pious  or  charitable  foundations  (masses  or  obituals,  charity  schools, 
etc.).  Cf,  Civil  Code,  910  (administrative  reservation) :  " T.  A.  C. ^Norm.  "  57; 
Adami,  ^*Racc.  d.  Lc^  s.  le  manimorte";  Britz,  519;  Tisner,  "Tr.  desDoos 
et  Legs  aux  Etabliss.  publics,"  1896.  Theses:  especially  CcuUmdrey  1886;  PiUna, 
1890;  O,  de  Lavradtmj  1895.  Cf,  frequent  allusions  in  the  Customs  to  the 
consideration  ot  piety  or  pity.  —  As  to  the  restrictions  upon  alienation  in  the 
interest  of  the  feudal  lord,  </.  Auifrot/,  pp.  461,  527,  615,  663.  Indivisibility 
of  fiefs,  cf,  y.  d*Ibelin,  o.  144  et  seq,;  ^'Gr.  Cout.  de  Norm.,"  36;  OuUkkrmot, 
"Orig.  de  la  Nobl.,"  p.  200;  Mafferty  "Apanages,"  "Th&se,"  1900;  Loifouelk, 
"Th6se,"   1902,  p.  227  (Normandy). 

^  Customary  reservoHonSy  allusion  to  the  divergeneies  in  the  Customs  of 
customary  legal  share  (PotkieTj  "Don.  entre  vifs,"  no.  245),  as  contrasted  with 
the  legal  share  of  the  law  (Roman).  Le^oZ  ^lare  of  compassion  for  tihe  benefit 
of  younger  children  when  all  the  father's  possessions  are  encumbered  with 
an  entau  for  the  benefit  of  the  eldest:  "Novella,"  39,  1;  Boissonadey  p.  314 
(bibl.).  German  law:  "Pflichtheil,"  legal  share;  "Notherben,"  neoeasaiy 
heirs.  Russia:  indisposability  even  by  gift  of  the  patrimonial  possessions: 
Lehr,  "Dr.  Qv.  Russe,"  U,  44. 
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stricted  to  personal  belongings;  movables  and  acquests  having 
been  left  to  the  free  disposition  of  individuals/  contrary  to  the  old 
law.  It  allows  relatives  of  the  same  lineage  to  keep  the  personal 
belongings  which  have  been  disposed  of  by  will  *  in  excess  of  a 
certain  quantity.  It  should  also^  it  seems,  have  authorized  them 
to  reclaim  possessions  of  this  same  nature  which  had  been  given 
"inter  vivos '^;  but,  although  quite  a  number  of  Customs  adopted 
this  solution/  it  was  rejected  by  the  common  law,  undoubtedly 
because  gifts  —  and  especially  with  regard  to  the  impediments 
with  which  they  were  surrounded  —  seemed  less  to  be  feared  than 
did  legacies.^  The  amount  of  the  reservation,  that  is  to  say,  of 
the  portion  of  the  intestate  succession  which  could  not  be  dis- 
posed of  by  will  to  the  prejudice  of  the  heirs,  and  which  is  reserved 
for  the  latter,  varied  according  to  the  Customs.'   From  the  thir- 

i  Cf,  Chamveaux,  "Or.  Enoyclop.,"  see  "Rteerve";  Lomd^  805;  BeavF- 
manoir,  12,  3:  ^* Joetice."  12.  3,  1  (p.  224):  "Cartul  de  Notre-Dame,"  no.  177; 
Demares,  149:  "Cout.  Not./'  7;  "Paris,"  292;  Ferrih^  on  this  article:  "Confer, 
des  Ck)ut.  de  Qu^nois,"  fo.  682.  —  Customs  in  which  the  reservation  affects  both 
personal  belongings  and  acquests:  (a)  because  of  a  survival  of  the  old  law, 
"Nonn.,"  418;  "Metz,"  8.  7;  (&)  as  a  consequence  of  the  tendency  to  confuse 
the  reservation  with  the  legal  share:  "Bourg.,"  VII.  Customs  cidled  those 
of  subrogation,  in  which,  if  there  are  no  personal  belongings,  the  reservation 
affects  movables  and  acquests:  "Bret.,"  203;  "Anjou,^  340;  "Maine," 
352;  "Touraine,"  238:  "Poitou,"  181  et  8eq.;  "Sens,"  68,  etc.;  Kohler,  p.  256; 
R.  de  Lacombe,  see  "R^erve." 

*  Wti  Ij  ynj  of  refennee  Imey  are  hard  to  reconcile  with  a  system 
of  familv  jomt  ownership  such  as  the  one  that  served  as  a  basis  for  the  reserva- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  they  can  without  difficulty  be  applied  to  acquests 
and  movables,  and  it  is  especiallv  with  resard  to  these  that  the  legal  share 
must  have  been  introduced.  Tne  general  tendency  of  the  Customs  is  to 
prohibit  these  gifts,  but  certain  of  the  Customs  authorise  them.  P.  de  Fonr 
taines,  23,  10,  11,  14,  with  regard  to  the  legal  share  allows  a  child  to  be  left 
the  same  that  could  be  left  to  a  stranger.  BeaumanoiTf  12,  3;  14.  13,  15; 
70,  5:  the  father  cannot  leave  more  to  one  child  than  to  another:  nowever, 
he  may  give  one  of  them  the  power  of  disposing  of  the  movables  ana  acquests : 
"Olim/^II,  807  (no.  170);  "T.  A.  C,  Norm.,"  10;  "Summa  Norm."  36; 


nnay,  "Feoa.  et  ur.  civ.,"  p. 
p.  231;  Albert,  p.  513;  VandeWaOe,  "Thtee,"  1903,  p.  161  (Flanders).  — i''. 
de  Dmrooa,  MuHm,  542. 

ap 
afi- 

to  be  too  harsh"}:  Rohler,  p.  253  et  eeq,  *As  to  the  rule,  "To  give  and  to 
withhold  is  invalid,"  see  texts  in  Kohtety  p.  261.  Qifts  made  upon  one's 
deathbed  were  frequently  likened  to  dispositions  of  last  will,  ibta.;  Loyael, 
666;  "Gr.  Cout»"  p.  364;  "Paris,"  277,  etc. 

«  GlarmOe.  VII,  1  (prohibition  of  jgfts  "in  extremis";  "Norm.,"  427; 
BlaekeUmef  French  translation.  III,  327  (heirlooms). 

*  linportanoe  of  the  reservation  of  two-thirds  (partition  into  thirds): 
"Et.  deSt.  Louis,"  I,  10,  68;  "Touraine,"  "Anjou/'^  "Maine,"  "Troves," 
etc.;  "Herd.,"  67  ei  «eg.— One-half,  "Reims,"  1481,  Arts.  78,  95;  "Laon,^'  60, 
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teenth  century  it  is  usually  four-flfthi  of  the  personal  bdong- 
ings;  ^  only  one-fifth  may  be  bequeathed,  whatever  the  number 
and  quality  of  the  heirs  who  survive.'  It  is  necessary  to  go  back 
to  the  time  of  the  death '  in  order  to  see  whether  the  reservaticm 
has  been  impaired  or  not,  and  then  proceed,  if  there  is  occasion  to 
do  so,  to  the  curtailing  of  excessive  donations/  The  heirs  to  the 
personal  belongings  ^  (that  is  to  say,  the  relatives  called  to  the  in- 
testate succession)  alone  have  the  right,  but  only  upon  condi- 
tion that  they  have  neither  renounced  nor  been  excluded,'  for  the 
reservation  is  nothing  but  the  intestate  succession  less  the  disr 

etc.  —  Three-quarters,  "Lorraine,"  11,  13;  "Sedan,"  etc. — Sometimes  there 
is  a  distinction  made  between  fiefs  and  villein  tenures:  "Noyon,"  17,  etc.— 
No  reservation,  "Luxembourg,"  1623,  X,  1;  "Douai,"  ^'Orohies,"  etc; 
Kohler,  p.  250:  BriU,  p.  725;  Brocher,  206.  —  Portugal:  the  amount  which  can 
be  disposed  of  consists  of  one-fifth  of  the  personal  belongings  and  one-third 
of  the  acquests  (thirteenth  century) ;  and  later  on  of  one-third  of  all  the 
possessions  (sixteenth  century);  Jordao,  "R.  h.  Dr.,"  1857,  500.  Spain,  </. 
^'L.  Wis.,"  Sicily,  one-third:  BrUnneek,  II,  05. 

^  P.  de  FarUaines,  33,  12,  15;  Beawnarurir,  12,  3,  5,  6,  17,  18i  44,  55;  14^ 


once,"  —  that  is  to  say  that  the  fifth  part  can  only  be  given  once  so 
long  as  the  inheritance  stays  in  the  same  family;  <^.  1507,  1  and  4;  1567, 
46,  57;  VioOet,  "Et.  de  St.  Louis,"  I,  128  (in  1244).  — This  system  of  the 
oonfsrrtd  fifth,  which  is  that  of  the  De-de-Franoe  and  of  Orleans,  prevailed 
perhaps  because,  with  its  disposable  quantity,  wMch  did  not  vary  and  was 
not  very  great,  it  was  more  like  the  old  law  and  at  the  same  time  satis- 
fied the  new  needs  that  were  responsible  for  the  suooess  of  tiie  legal 
Bbaie.  —  LojfseL  306;  "Valois,"  85;  Beaumanoir,  12.  6;  Auffroy,  p.  619.— 
Variations  in  Boiatonadej  p.  258;  Albert,  p.  513. — MufiMf  G09;  one-fifth  for 
the  eldest. 

'  However,  certain  Customs  drew  a  distinction  according  to  whether  there 
were  or  were  not  children:  "Norm.,"  414-428:  (^.  302;  "Eure,"  lOi  et  tea.; 
"Maine,"  332  et  seq,;  "Anjou,"  321  et  tea.;  "Touraine,"  233  et  as^.— On  ttie 
Norman  system  of  partition  by  thirds:  "T.  A.  C,  Bret.,"  206;  OlafwiUe,  VII, 
5;  Brunneckf  "Sicihens  Stadtr.,"  II,  6. — Loyfd,  158:  "The  proper  dower  for 
ohildren  is  a  customary  legal  share";  poet,  "Dower." 

'  For  example,  to  ascertain  whether  there  are  or  are  not  children. — Lofpd, 
320:  the  personal  belonginsB  included  in  the  reservation  are  free  and  dear 
of  debts;  out  the  "Gout,  de  Paris,"  205,  prescribes  that  ^e  debts  shall  be 
paid  out  of  all  the  possessions,  without  any  distinction. 

*  The  action  for  curtoiling  is  a  real  action,  for  the  personal  belonging  is 
looked  upon  as  not  having  left  the  patrimony  of  the  aeceased.  The  donee 
would  thus  not  have  the  power  to  pay  off  in  money  the  heir  entitled  to  the 
reservation  in  order  to  keep  the  inunovable.  Some  Customs  only  give  the 
person  entitled  to  the  reservation  a  personal  ri|^t:  "Audenarae,'  20,  9; 
"Termonde,"  18:  "Furdes,"  20,  8;  Ferriht,  see  "Ketranchement.'^ 

*  (Customs  of  the  stock,  etc.).  The  testator  should  leave  four-fifths  of 
the  paternal  personal  belongings  to  the  paternal  relatives  and  four-fifths  of 
the  maternal  personal  beloncpngs  to  the  maternal  relatives. 

*  Beaumanoir,  12,  17:  dismheritance  does  not  make  one  lose  the  foor- 
fifths  of  the  personal  belongings.  .  As  to  the  daughter  who  lives  "luxuriose,'* 
"  T.  A.  C,  Norm.,"  10,  or  the  son  who  marries  witiiout  the  consent  of  his  father, 
see  PertOe,  IV,  109;  *^Usat.  Barchin.,"  77,  78. 
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posable  quantity.^  If  there  are  no  heirs  there  is  no  reserva- 
tion.' Thus  the  fate  of  a  particular  legaoy  made  in  a  particular 
will  would  depend  upon  divers  circumstances, —  variations  in  what 
goes  to  make  up  the  inheritance  itself,  the  existence  of  heirs,  and 
the  ability  of  the  latter  to  collect  the  inheritance.  The  right  of 
those  for  whom  the  reservation  is  made  is  thus  dependent  upon 
events,  but  it  cannot  be  taken  away  from  them  by  the  deceased, 
and  thus  it  appears  as  a  survival  of  the  family  joint  ownership. 

§  516.  The  Legal  Share*  ("l^8itlina")>  '^  use  among  the  Gallo- 
Romans  ^  and  in  countries  of  written  law,'  is  a  Roman  institution 

^  It  may  be  encumbered  with  an  entail  (Lawiire,  on  Loyui^  341); 
this  would  not  be  so  with  regard  to  the  legal  share:  BenedkH^  "Rep.  in  c. 
RayiL."  II. 

*  Tne  most  distant  collateral  has  a  right  to  the  reservation,  but  the  Treas- 
ury has  not:  ''Gr.  Cout.,"  II,  40;  <'Et.  de  St.  Louis.,"  I,  SS. 

*  This  is  the  "quarta  lepitinus  partis"  of  the  Roman  law.  Oirard,  p.  856 
(an  amount  left  to  the  estunation  of  the  judge  originally,  and  later  fixed  in 
imitation  of  the  heir's  fourth  of  that  whion  the  heir  would  have  had  if  there 
had  been  an  intestacy).    As  to  this  amount  in  the  Justinian  law  qf.  pott. 

The  heir's  fourths  C'quarte  Falcidie,"  or  the  ''quarte  trebellianique") 
wMch  the  appointed  heir  could  keep, — the  former  out  of  legacies,  the  other 
out  of  trusts,  —  were  not  admitted  in  countries  of  Customs,  ^diere  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  heir  did  not  take  place.  In  countries  of  written  law  they 
were  applied;  better  still,  the  appomted  heir,  when  he  was  entitled  to  the 
lei^  share,  could  add  to  it  one  of  these  fourths,  excepting  if  the  testator  had 
foibidden  it:  "Nov.,"  1,  2,  3;  "  Auth.,  Sed  cum  test.'';  Faber,  "Inst.,"  fo.  69: 
PtumdeTf  "Docum.  s.  Boussagues,"  p.  29  (in  1334);  Dig.  X,  3,  26,  16  and 
IsTMosMsr,  XXXII: Patquier,  "Inst-,"  p.  469;  "Ord."  of  1736.  66-60.  Juris- 
prudence was  hostile  to  this,  excepting  in  Bordeaux:  see  Ferrihre;  BriU, 
p.  733:  BrUnneek,  p.  99;  Lattea,  p.  266  (bibl.);  "Siete  Part.,"  VI,  11. 

«  The  legal  share  is  often  incorrectly  called  "Falcidia":  Paul,  4,  6,  2,  3; 


dosius,  33,  (f.  Avffrayj  p.  102.  The  "Papien,"  45.  6,  refuses  to  give  the 
"querela  inoff.  test."  to  brothers  {qf,  "Cod.  Th^od.,'^  2,  19,  1).  In  the  form- 
uuB  vaA  deeds  the  "Falcidia"  is  reserved  to  the  hmrs:  Masn^t^  II,  17;  Ltn^ 
deiibr,.  72;  "Touraine,"  17;  "Andec.,"  41;  Will  of  Widerad,  721;  of  Abbo, 
739  ("Falcidie"  to  a  wX  cousin),  etc.  FVequently,  however,  in  the  preamble 
of  a  wiU  there  is  a  statement  of  the  right  to  dispose  freely  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Churohj  of  one  of  the  relatives,  or  of  third  parties:  "  Andec,"  37,  etc.  C/. 
the  barbarian  law  ^father  and  son  coparceners).  The  "BrachyLj"  II,  23. 
24,  and  the  "Petrus,"  1, 12,  18.  repeat  the  system  of  Justinian  in  his  "Nov.," 
18  and  115:  the  "Falcidie"  includes  one-third  of  all  the  possessions  of  the  as- 
cendants if  there  are  four  descendants  at  least,  or  one-half  if  there  are  more; 
the  aaoendants  have  a  fourth;  the  person  entitled  to  the  legal  share  may  be 
deprived  even  of  his  fourth  by  disinheriting  him  in  those  cases  provided  for  by 
the  law.  The  "Petrus"  does  not  speak  of  a  fourth  share  for  the  benefit  of 
the  brothers.  It  does  not  require  that  this  should  be  left  "jure  institutionis." 
—  Italv:  Crwpo  de  Vaidaura^  "Obs.,"  24  (does  not  exist  in  Aragon). 

*  Cf,  Romanists,  such  as  J,  Faber,  eto^  Serrea.  II,  17;  Jtijten,  "Com.  s.  les 
Statute  de  Prov.,"  I,  483;  Henrys,  "(Euvres,''  see  Table;  R.  de  Lacombe 
(bibl.);  Rouaeilhef  op.  eU,  —  Variations  in  the  Customs  of  the  South.  The 
"querela  inoff.  test."  and  the  action  supplementary  to  the  legal  share  ("Cod. 
Th^od.,"  2,  19,  4;  "Cod.  Just.,"  "de  inoff.  test. "  30)  are  both  admitted. 
"Bourg.,"  1469,  7,  3  (the  legal  share  should  be  left  as  a  part  of  the  right  of 
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unknown  to  the  Germanic  law  and  to  the  very  old  Customary  law.^ 
It  was  introduced  in  the  countries  of  Customs  towards  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  century,^  to  be  made  use  of  in  cases  where,  the 
deceased  having  few  personal  belongings  or  having  none  at  all,  the 
reservation  was  nothing  or  else  was  insignificant.  By  giving  ''by 
devise  all  his  possessions  to  strangers  and  nothing  at  ail  to  his 
children/'  if  the  latter  are  poor  and  if  the  testator  has  nothing  to 
reproach  them  with,  he  is  lacking  in  the  "offidum  pietatis/'  in  his 
duty  to  support  them.'  ''One  should  assist  one's  heirs  because  of 
compassion."  But  it  was  not  necessary  in  order  to  do  this  to  an- 
null  the  will  entirely;  ^  they  limited  themselves  to  revoking  it  in 

the  appointment  of  the  heir  under  penalty  of  annulling  the  will).  CJ,  "L 
Rom.  Burg./'  45.  On  the  contrary,  the  "Cout.  de  Bergerac/'  1322,  only 
admits  the  supplementary  action:  Sferrea,  II,  18;  ''Bayoune,''  11,  9;  ''Bora 
N.  C."  57, 63, 75 ;  Guyot,  '\Pr^t^ition." —  Restrictions  with  recpad  to  daug^Uars 
who  nave  received  a  marriage  portion  and  who  have  not  always  a  right  to 
their  legal  share:  Jarriand,  p.  254;  Auffiroy,  p.  665. — Appointment  for  a 
small  sum:  "Montpellier,"  55.  (the  children  must  be  contented  with  this). 
"Toulouse,''  123,  a,  b.  c,  d,  ed.  Tardif:  the  mother  can  disinherit  her  chil- 
dren, the  father  must  leave  them  at  least  5  sous  (in  order  to  show  tiiat  he 
has  not  forgotten  them):  Tardtf,  ''Dr.  Priv6  au  XIII*  s."  p.  68  (error):  Lo 
bourt,  XI,  3;  Sole,  26,  3;  ''Metz/'  8,  8;  Henrys,  5,  4,  41;  "Dec.  Cap.  Toks.," 
438.  "Biscaye":  a  tree,  a  "real,"  or  a  tile. — Some  Customs  of  the  South 
organise  a  true  reservation:  "Bord.  A.  C,"  59, 94, 145;  "N.  R.  H.,"  1890, 400. 
— -Italy  {Pertilef  IV,  105) :  the  Customs  often  do  away  with  the  legal  share 
("Aoste,"  V,  9,  53:  "In  this  country  there  is  do  form  or  image  d[  the  legal 
share");  but  thev  do  not  allow  the  sons  to  be  left  out,  and  the  motiier  can- 
not take  from  them;  in  Venice  the  legal  share  consists  of  one-third  of  the 
possessions. 

^  P.  de  ForUaine8f  34, 10:  "It  would  be  too  cruel  and  inhnm^n  for  anybody 
to  say  that  a  father  could  give  all  his  chattels,  movables  and  joinUy  acquired 
prop^y  to  an^  one  of  his  children  that  he  wished  .  .  .  this  woiud  be  con- 
tnry  to  the  written  laws."  Here  one  sees  at  once  the  imprint  of  the  Roman 
system.  Cf.  also  Beaumanoir  loc.  cU.  At  lAkgQ  a  customaory  third  part,  BriU^ 
p.  726.  Cf.  also  P.  de  ForUainea,  34,  1  e<  Mgf.  The  le^  share  was  all  the 
more  necessary  for  the  younger  children  because  the  r^t  of  primogeniture 
left  them  with  veiy  little.  Eoiaaonade,  p.  307.  — C/.  "Cout.  Not.,"^'£t.  de 
St.  Louis,"  I,  10. 


p.  "J-^;  "ur.  LJout.,"  11,  4U  (p.  504;;  "it,  a,  JJr.,"  no.  wai; 
and  Charondaa*  notes  (Order  of  1558. 1583,  etc.) ; "  A.  C.  Paris,  o»«^«,  x. .  x.., 
298  (one-half  of  the  hereditary  snare  of  each  child);  Dumoulin,  "Cons.," 
29,  35;  Laurikre,  Ferriire,  on  "Paris,"  298;  de  Chiinois,  "C6Df.  des  Gout./' 
ibid,;  KoMer,  p.  272;  see  Guyot,  R,  de  Lacombe;  Pothiar,  "Don.  entre  vifs," 
212.  —  C/.  the  dower  of  children;  see  Guyoif  S II;  "  Normandie^"  399  (customaiy 
third,  fitting  marriase). 

»  P.  de  FarUaineatoc.  cU.;  Rioard,  "Don.,"  no.  1463. 

*  P.  de  FarUainea,  34,  10;  Beaumanoir,  12.  20.  Cf.  "querela  inoff.  test" 
at  Rome,  Girard,  p.  857;  and  in  countries  ot  writtoi  law  annulment  of  the 
will  in  case  the  persons  entitled  to  the  legal  share  are  passed  over.  ''  Old."  of 
1735,  51  et  aeq.  In  countries  of  Customs  the  person  entitled  to  the  legal 
share  has  never  any  right  to  anything  excepting  his  leml  share.  Cf.,  how- 
ever, provisions  "ab  irato."  As  to  Germany,  see  Stoobe,  V,  238. — Juris- 
prudence,  at  least  after  the  sixteenth  century,  nad  no  difficulty  in  admitting 
of  actions  for  the  annulment  of  wills  for  the  benefit  of  the  hem  because  d 
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part  for  the  benefit  of  ''needy  near  relatives,"  that  is  to  say, 
descendants  and  ascendants/  or  even  in  the  sixteenth  century  de- 
scendants alone.'  They  were  given  a  riglU  to  maintenance  affecting 
the  movables  and  acquests,  and  this  right,  which  was  not  very 
exact  at  first,  became  fixed  after  the  manner  of  the  Roman  legal 
share.  The  judge  determined  the  amount  (during  the  period  of 
Beaumanoir)  in  such  a  way  that  the  "heirs  could  live  reasonably 
and  have  their  maintenance  according  to  their  condition  in  Ufe." ' 
Differing  in  this  from  the  reservation,  which  tends  to  keep  the  pos- 
sessions in  the  family,  the  legal  share  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
duty  between  near  lelatives  of  mutual  assbtance;  it  is  the  supreme 
accomplishment  of  the  obligation  to  support.^  In  the  fourteenth 
century  the  amount  seems  to  be  fixed  by  custom  at  half  of  the 
movables  and  property  acquired  jointly,  at  least  if  one  is  to  be- 
lieve the  "  Grand  Coutumier  de  France";  ^  this  figure  is  found  once 
more  in'  the  sixteenth  century  in  the  Custom  of  Paris.'  If  the 
legal  share  was  impaired,  the  reduction  affected  gifts  ^  as  well  as 
legacies,  so  as  better  to  assure  maintenance  to  the  one  who  had  a 
right  to  it.    Conversely,  the  right  to  the  legal  share  only  existed 

ii]idn«  lafliwiiM  or  ingMitloii,  by  connecting  them  with  the  Roman  law: 
M.  Bernard^  "Obs.  de  Droit/'  p.  693:  see  Fwrikire,  Quyot;  DamtU,  S,  1,  5,  25; 
Pothier,  "Don.  test./'  no.  96;  Furgole,  "Test.,"  6,  3.  "  Ord."  of  Aug..  1735, 
Art.  47.  As  the  Civil  Code  is  silent  on  this  subject,  a  will  could  only  be  an- 
nulled to-day  for  obvious  fraud. 

^  P,  de  ForUaines,  34.  11;  Beaumanoir^  12,  20.  Cf.  exclusion  of  ascendants 
from  fiefs  and  personal  belongings:  Glasaanf  "Inst.  Anglet.,"  XL  275. 

•  "Paris,"  298;  Declaration  of  Feb.,  1731,  34  el  eeq,;  see  Ferrikre  (bibl.). 
In  countries  of  written  law  there  is  a  legal  share  for  the  benefit  of  ascendants 
(one-third)  and  even  for  the  benefit  of  brothers  and  sisters  if  the  deceased  has 
appointed  as  heir  a  "persona  turpis."  Special  jurisprudence  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Toulouse,  ibfia.t  Arffou,  II,  13:  Boiasanaae,  28S. 

>  Beaumanoir,  12,  37;  70,  5.  EUsewnere  it  is  suggested  that  the  stranger  be 
given  the  same  share  as  the  child,  Beaumanoirf  12,  19;  P.  de  Fontaines^  34,  10. 

•  The  obligation  to  support  existing  between  relatives  is  connected  with 
the  Roman  law  by  our  oia  authors  (see  Ferritrey  bibl.);  "Tract,  univ.  jur.," 
VIII;  Surdua,  "De  Alimentis":  F«rram,  "Bibl.  Canon.,''  see  "Alim.''  Also 
Romanists,  such  as  Voet,  ^tCjjF.  de  Vizcaya,  XXIII,  but  it  was  also  included 
in  the  old  Customary  law.    Theses,  for  example.  G&nyf  etc. 

•  "Gr.  Cout^"  II,  40  (p.  364) :  a  text  standing  by  itself;  does  it  contemplate 
the  disposal  of  his  or  her  share  of  the  community  miade  by  one  oi  the 
spousesr 

•  "Paris,"  298.  C/.  "Auth.  de  triente  et  semisse";  "Nov.,"  18,  115. 
followed  in  countries  of  written  law  and  in  some  of  the  Customs  ("Reims," 
"  Mehm  "  etc.);  "Petrus"  I,  10. 

'  Reauction  m  the  following  order: "  universal "  levies  (or  general  legacies, 
no  distinction  being  made),  special  levies,  gifts  "mter  vivos"  or  marriage 
portions  (see  Guyot,  8,  2),  beguming  with  the  most  recent  one  (even  gifts  to 
the  Church).  As  to  the  appointment  by  contract,  see  the  "  Ord."  of  1731, 34, 36. 
Controversy  in  case  of  tne  insolvency  of  the  donee.  The  real  action  against 
third  parties  who  have  acquired  piurt  of  the  inheritance.  The  legal  share 
should  be  paid  in  kind. 
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in  case  the  reservation  were  insufficient;  ^  if  four-fifths  of  the  per- 
sonal belongings  were  equal  to  a  half  of  all  the  possessions  (in- 
cluding personal  belongings),  the  person  entitled  to  the  legal  share 
could  claim  nothing  out  of  the  movables  and  property  acquired 
jointly;  if  the  four-fifths  were  equal  to  a  quarter,  the  legal  share 
was  a  quarter;  and  so  on  and  so  forth.  Moreover,  when  there 
were  several  persons  entitled  to  the  legal  share,  they  did  not  take 
the  half  of  the  inheritance  in  one  lump  in  order  to  partition  it 
among  themselves,  but  each  one  of  them  was  entitled  to  half  of 
his  hereditary  share,  because  the  legal  share  was  individual. 

§  517.  By  what  Bight  did  one  ooUeet  the  Legal  Sharet '  —  As 
heir?  or  as  near  relative,  rather  after  the  manner  of  a  creditor? 
Two  systems  here  came  slowly  into  existence,  the  first  in  countries 
of  written  law,  and  even  among  many  of  the  jurists  pf  the  countries 
of  Customs;  the  other  was  rare  excepting  in  countries  of  Cus- 
toms.—  First  System,  ''Legiiima  est  pars  bonorum,  rum  heredir 
tatis.*'  ^  —  The  "  inheritance"  includes  the  assets  and  the  liabilities 
which  are  inheritable;  the  ''properties''  are  what  is  left  once  the 
debts  have  been  paid,  or  even  that  which  is  outside  of  the  inherit^ 
ance,  such  as  things  already  given  away.  He  who  has  a  right  to 
the  properties  is  not  seised  of  them  like  an  heir,  is  not  compelled 
to  accept  the  possession  of  the  inheritance  in  order  to  daim  them, 
and  is  not  held  for  debts  "  ultra  vires.''  There  is  no  need  to  accept 
the  inheritance  in  order  to  ''take  steps  for  the  reduction"  of  gifts 
and  legacies.  One  may  keep  (by  way  of  an  exception)  the  legal 
share  with  which  one  is  invested,  even  though  one  has  received 
gifts  from  the  deceased,  provided  one  renounces  all  right  of  suc- 
cession. So  also  one  is  authorized  to  keep,  if  there  be  occasion 
to  do  so,  the  "disposable  quantity"  (by  the  same  right  as  a 
stranger  to  whom  it  had  been  given  would  have  had);  which 
means  that  a  man  might  cumulate  his  legal  share  and  the  dispos- 
able quantity.  The  legal  share  is  reckoned  upon  what  remains 
after  having  paid  the  debts  and  funeral  expenses;  the  one  entitled 
to  the  legal  share  is  not  treated  as  a  preferred  creditor;  but  he  is 

1  Beaumanoir,  12,  18;  P.  de  FmUaines,  34,  10. 

>  Avbey  and  ttau,  VII,  §  682;  Demolombe,  XIX,  nos.  47  el  mo.;  MatMard 
"R.  h.  Dr.,"  VIII,  682;  XIX,  245  (repnxluoed  in  "M^angw^);  Dramard, 
"Bibliogr.  du  Ckxle  Civ." 

*  Ricard,  "Don."  1463.  contrasts  the  reservation,  to  ^ich  one  has  a 
right  as  heir,  and  the  le^  share,  ''which  is  especially  dependent  upon  the 
fact  that  the  beneficiary  is  one  of  the  children  and  the  obligation  which  is  in- 
cumbent upon  a  father  to  leave  sustenance  to  those  ^om  he  has  brought 
into  the  world";  Pothier,  "Don.  test.,"  no.  189. 
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not  held  for  the  debts  of  the  inheritance  out  of  his  own  assets 
(unless  he  has  accepted  the  inheritance)^  nor  out  of  properties 
which  have  been  given  him  by  the  deceased  and  are  subject  to  be 
reduced,  for  these  do  not  form  a  part  of  the  creditor's  security.^ 
—  Second  system.  "Nemo  legiiimam  habet  nisi  qui  heres  esL^*  *  — 
The  legal  share  is  confused  with  the  inheritance  like  the  reserva- 
tion whose  complement  it  is.  Thus  one  is  seised  of  it  by  opera- 
tion of  law; '  one  has  a  right  to  it  only  on  assuming  the  character 
of  heir,  and  one  is  held  for  the  debts  ''ultra  vires"  of  the  inherit- 
ance unless  one  has  accepted  under  the  privilege  of  inventory. 
But  the  logical  consequences  of  this  system  were  not  all  accepted, 
even  by  its  partisans.  It  was  admitted  that  no  one  could  claim 
his  legal  share  by  way  of  an  action  for  reduction  of  the  possessions 
which  had  been  bequeathed,  unless  he  assumed  the  character  of 
heir  in  the  same  way  as  though  the  reservation  was  concerned. 
The  child  who  had  received  a  gift  or  a  legacy  should  not  have 
been  allowed  to  keep  his  legal  share  of  the  possessions  which  had 
been  given  or  bequeathed  to  him  in  case  he  renounced  the  suc- 
cession; but  he  was  authorized  to  do  so  in  imitation  of  the  first 
system,^  and  he  was  allowed  to  have  the  cunuilation  of  the  dispos* 
able  share  and  the  legal  share.^  The  person  entitled  to  the  legal 
share  did  not  have  to  contribute  to  the  debts  of  the  inheritance 
out  of  the  possessions  arising  from  the  reduction;  for  it  was  said 
they  only  re-entered  the  inheritance  in  an  entirely  relative  way, 
with  relation  to  the  inheritance  alone,  and  not  with  relation  to 
the  creditors  of  the  deceased.' 

§  518.  The  Revolution  and  the  Civil  Code.  —  Far  from  con- 
templating the  proclamation  of  the  freedom  to  make  a  will  (a 
natural  corollary,  it  would  seem,  of  individual  ownership),  the 
Revolutionary  Assemblies  came  almost  to  suppress  the  will, — 
the  theoretical  lawfulness  of  which  they  contested  and  the  effects 
of  which  they  feared  in  practice,  —  to  put  in  its  place  the  new 

^  The  action  for  the  attMnment  of  the  legal  share  does  not  make  one  the 
heir.    Cf.,  however,  "Nov.,"  115  and  92:  FurgoU,  "Test.,"  c.  8. 

«  Rieard,  1117;  Dunundin,  on  "Paris,*'  125,  1  (I,  884).  Cf.  "Nov.,"  115, 
c.  3. 

»  DumouJin,  "Cons.,"  36. 12;  on  "Berry,"  18.  3;  Boisaonade,  279. 

*  Pathier,  "Don.  entre  viis,"  nos.  217^  226;  "Don.  test.,"  no.  189:  see  Guyot, 
1,  3 J  7,  3.  The  man  who  renounces  m  order  to  keep  the  ^ft  that  he  has 
reoenred  is  included  in  the  number  upon  which  the  reckonmg  of  the  legal 
share  is  based:  Boisaonade,  p.  292  (difficulties). 

*  Excepting  in  the  Customs  of  absolute  equality:  "Paris,"  307:  "Orleans," 
,273;  "  Ord."  of  1731, 34;  Ricard,  "Don.,"  979;  Lebrun,  2, 3, 1;  Pothier,  "Don.," 
*217. — I>umouUn*8  tJieory;  Oirundhiac,  op,  eU,;  Cuenat,  p.  205. 

*  Rieard,  "Don.,"  979;  Lebrun,  2,  3,  1,  39  (Older  of  1685). 
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system  which  they  had  inaugurated.^  A  memorable  discussion 
on  the  right  to  make  a  will  took  place  in  1791  in  the  Constituent 
Assembly.^  Mirabeau  (in  the  discourse  which  death  prevented 
him  from  delivering),  Tronchet,  Dupont  de  Nemours  and  Robes- 
pierre upheld  the  thesis  of  Rousseau's  ''social  contract/'  that 
"  Ownership  dies  with  the  man."  '  According  to  them,  the  right 
to  make  a  will  is  contrary  to  nature;  the  freedcxn  to  make  a  will 
is  also  as  injurious  to  the  State,  because  it  facilitates  the  for- 
mation of  the  great  domains  of  the  aristocrary  of  nobles,  as  it  b  ^ 
fatal  to  the  family  because  it  encourages  the  despotism  of  the 
father  over  his  children,*^  and  because  it  gives  rise  to  jealousy  and 
hatred  between  the  latter  as  a  consequence  of  the  inequality  of 
fortune.  They  did  not,  however,  go  so  far  as  to  propose  that  the 
right  to  make  a  will  should  be  abolished;  but  they  wished  to  re- 
duce the  amount  which  could  be  disposed  of,  —  INfirabeau  to  one- 
tenth  of  the  possessions,  Tronchet  to  one-fourth.  Cazales  and  a 
few  orators  from  the  South  defended  the  system  of  the  countries 
of  written  law  with  sufficient  energy  for  the  discussion  to  remain 
without  any  immediate  xesults.  In  their  eyes  the  right  to  make  a 
will  was  as  natural  as  the  right  to  sell  or  mortgage,  the  effects  of 
which  are  not  limited  to  the  life  of  the  owner.  One  only  works 
and  economizes  and  acquires  wealth  in  order  to  be  able  to  dispose 
freely  of  the  possessions  which  one  has  acquired.  This  is  an  in- 
dispensable attribute  and  one  of  the  most  efficacious  sanctions  of 
the  paternal  power.    Finally,  the  inequality  of  partitions  arouses 

1  lAxferrikre,  "Hist,  des  Principes  de  la  R^vol./'  p.  222:  Brocher,  p.  291: 
Baissanade,  p.  350;  Albert,  p.  643;  Sagnac,  pp.  213,  350;  Aran,  "N.  K.  H./^ 
1901,  606. 

t  Summing  up  in  Arm,  "N.  R.  H.,"  1901,  478.  Cf.  "Aich.  Parlem.," 
XXIV. 

*  Montesquieu,  "Esprit  des  Lois."  26,  6,  15  (the  father  is  not  held  bound  to 
leave  his  fortune  to  his  children:  ne  is  under  no  further  obligation  to  them 
after  he  has  brought  them  up).  The  theory  of  Qrotius,  according  to  which 
intestate  succession  was  nothing  more  than  an  implied  will,  was  m  favor  of 
the  freedom  to  bequeath  by  will. 

*  The  Revolutionary  laws  declared  that  inunoral  or  unlawful  conditions 
inserted  in  gifts  (contrary  to  the  old  law,  by  which  these  conditions  were 
annulled)  or  in  wiUs  should  be  treated  as  thou^  they  had  never  existed,  in 
order  that  individuals  should  not  revive  in  theu*  own  interests  institutions 
which  had  been  abolished:  Laws  of  Sept.  &*12,  1791;  5th  Brum.,  year  II,  Art 
1;  17th  Niv.,  year  II,  Art.  12;  Civil  Code,  Art,  900;  Bartm,  "Th^"  1887. 

*  ^'He  who  only  respects  his  father  because  he  hopes  for  a  greater  share 
of  his  succession  comes  pretty  near  to  awaiting  with  impatience  the  time 
when  he  shall  take  it,  and  pretty  near  to  hating  his  father."  RoheapUm, 
April  5.  1791.  It  is  certain  that  good  sons  need  no  rewards,  and  that  bad 
sons  will  always  be  met  with,  whether  or  not  there  exists  freedom  to  dispose 
by  will.  But  how  many  others  there  are  upon  whom  the  prospect  of  behig ' 
disinherited  has  its  effectl 
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the  industry  of  younger  sons  and  allows  of  extensive  fanning, 
which  is  only  advantageous  in  certain  localities.  As  we  see,  the 
question  of  the  right  to  make  a  will  was  bound  up,  in  the  thoughts 
of  the  members  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  with  the  question 
of  the  right  of  primogeniture  and  trust-entails.^  The  ideas  of 
Mirabeau  and  the  majority  of  the  members  were  the  inspiration 
for  the  laws  passed  by  the  Convention,  of  the  5th  Brumaire  and 
the  17th  Mvdse,  year  II.  They  allowed  one  to  dispose  by  gift 
or  legacy  only  of  one-tenth  of  one's  possessions  if  the  deceased  had 
heirs  in  the  direct  line,  and  of  one-sixteenth  if  he  had  collaterals.' 
This  minimum  quantity  could  not  be  conferred  upon  one  of  the 
heirs  by  way  of  a  gift  as  a  reference-legacy;'  this  had  the  effect 
of  preventing  parents  from  stripping  their  children  for  the  benefit 
of  one  of  them,  and  it  also  favored  the  parceling  of  the  prop- 
erty. The  right  of  granting  as  a  gift  was  thus  found  to  be  re- 
duced to  almost  nothing.  In  the  reaction  whi/ch  took  place  against 
the  philosophical  and  political  tendendes  of  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly and  of  the  Convention,  this  system  was  abandoned  in  order 
to  substitute  for  it  a  compromise  between  the  rights  of  the  in- 
dividual and  those  of  the  family.  This  was  the  natural  termina- 
tion of  the  course  of  the  old  legislation,  and  one  which  rather 
agreed  with  the  common  opinion.  The  Law  of  the  4th  Germinal, 
year  VIII  (March  25,  1800),  allowed  one  to  give  or  bequeath 
one-fourth  of  one's  possessions,  if  there  were  less  than  four  chil- 
dren; one-fifth  if  there  were  four;  and  so  on,  reckoning  the  donee, 
in  order  to  determine  the  quantity  which  could  be  disposed  of, 
as  one  child  more;  gifts  by  way  of  reference-legacy  for  the  ben- 
efit of  those  capable  of  inheriting  were  authorized.  The  Civil 
Code  had  but  to  simplify  these  rules  (Art.  913  et  aeq,).  This  law 
gives  the  name  of  the  "  reservation "  to  the  portion  of  the  inherit- 
ance which  cannot  be  disposed  of,  understanding  by  this  that  it 
is  a  fraction  of  the  intestate  succession,  and  that  one  must  be  the 
heir  in  order  to  have  a  right  to  it.   However,  the  modem  institu- 

^  The  customary  tradition  in  favor  of  the  preservation  of  the  possessiona 
in  the  family  was  first  of  all  based  entirely  upon  the  idea  of  family  joint  owner- 
flhip :  f ollowmg  this  it  found  a  support  in  the  feudal  system  (right  oi  primogeni- 
ture); and  finally  it  seemed  to  bie  justified  to  a  certain  extent  by  tne  interest 
of  the  monarchy  itself  (entails). 

*  Law  of  t^e  5th  Brum.,  year  II.  Art.  11;  Law  of  the  17th  Niv..  year  II, 
Art.  16  et  seq.  See  for  more  details,  and  on  the  subject  of  canceling  gifts, 
the  authors  cited  arUe,  As  to  disinheriting,  Brandt^  op,  cU,,  p.  88,  and  Decree 
of  March  7.  1793. 

*  Law  ot  the  5th  Brum.,  year  II,  Art.  0;  Law  of  the  17th  Niv.,  year  II, 
Art.  9. 
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tion  is  not  justified  because  of  the  old  idea  of  the  preservation 
of  possessions  in  the  family,  but  by  the  duty  which  near  rela- 
tives have  to  sustain  and  help  one  another;  in  fact,  the  collaterals 
have  no  right,  the  disposable  quantity  varies  according  to  the 
number  and  the  quality  of  the  heirs  who  are  interested;  and, 
finally,  the  reduction  affects  gifts  as  well  as  legacies.  This  system 
had  only  approval  in  France,  until  the  school  of  Le  Play  ^  came 
to  daim  the  freedom  to  make  a  will  as  it  existed  in  En^and,^ 
with  the  object  of  restoring  the  paternal  authority;  and  until 
the  socialist  schools  had  attacked  the  right  to  make  a  will,  and 
even  intestate  succession,  because  they  are  hostile  to  individual 
ownership.' 

1  Details  in  Boisaonade,  pp.  362,  664;  Albert,  p,  785.  *'Thhae**  upon  the 
family  poesessions  or  the  nomestead:  Verddotf  Pefiety  Serrea,  etc. 

*  Bnglish  law*  Freedom  of  disposal  by  wilL  light  of  primogeniture  and 
substitutions  (entails) :  such  are  the  most  noticeable  characteristics  of  the  Eng- 
lish system  of  succession  of  our  own  times.  The  freedom  to  diroose  by  wul 
has  only  existed  since  the  time  of  the  Tudors  (Statute  of  Henry  ViII  allowing 
one  to  dispose  by  will  of  one's  tenures  in  socage;  assimilation  under  Charges 
II,  of  military  tenure  to  socage  tenure) :  Coke.  "  Inst.,"  II,  32.  In  the  time  of 
GlaruriUe  (I,  7)  it  was  forbidden  to  dispose  or  inmiovables  by  will;  one  could 
only  give  ''inter  vivos"  a  reasonable  portion  ("quandam  partem  teme")  in 
onier  to  furnish  a  marriage  portion  for  one's  daughter  or  by  way  of  "  frankal- 
moign," etc.  The  chattels  were  divided  into  three  parts,  —  one  tor  the  widow, 
another  for  the  heirs,  and  the  third  for  the  deceased;  it  was  only  this  last  por- 
tion which  could  be  bequeathed  (as  to  this  division  qf,  "Share  of  the  Dead," 
§  490,  impra,  of  this  chapter).  Among  the  Anglo-Saxons  it  was  already  men- 
tioned by  Bede:  PoOock  and  Maitland,  II.  247.  Magna  Charta,  1215.  c.  20, 
also  gave  the  widow  and  children  a  right  to  a  reasoni^le  share:  BraeUm, 
fo.  60  et  8eq,  If  one  of  the  parties  does  not  exist  the  division  still  takes  place 
by  thirds,  and  not  by  halves.  But  BracUm  tells  us  that  even  in  his  time  in 
London  taere  existed  a  special  custom  allowing  relatives  to  dispose  freely 
of  their  movable  possessions:  "Were  it  not  for  tnis,"  says  he,, "not  a  citiien 
wovdd  seek  to  ennch  himself;  and  his  children,  who  woiud  be  sure  of  havinc 
the  father's  fortune,  would  live  in  debauchery.'  C/.  PoUock  and  MaiUandf  U 
350.  Thus  it  is,  no  doubt,  that  through  special  customs  the  rule  (A  partition 
into  thirds  came  to  be  abandoned,  riuherbert  maintains  still  that  the  legal 
ehare  exists  by  virtue  of  the  "consuetudo  regni";  but  after  his  time  it  is  ouy 
met  with  as  an  exception.  As  to  immovables,  for  a  long  time  they  could 
onl^r  be  disposed  of,  at  least  by  act  of  last  will,  by  indirect  methods  and  by 
having  recourse  to  the  practice  of  uses.  We  nave  seen  that  from  the  time 
of  the  Tudors  this  was  quite  otherwise.  The  freedom  to  dispose  by  will  was 
thus  established  in  England  throu^  a  reaction  of  a  national  character  against 
its  institutions;  but  in  uniting  with  entails  and  the  right  of  primogeniture 
it  has  lost  some  of  its  importance.  Cf.  Houard,  ''Ano.  Lois,"  I.  244,  288; 
"Cout.  Anglo-Norm.,"  II,  136,  445;  III,  272. 

»  Mentha,  "Le  Droit  de  tester,"  1891;  ThiSbavlL  "Th^,"  1890  ("  Le  Prin- 
cipe de  la  Propri6t6  individuelle  devant  I'Assembm  Gonstituante  "). 
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CHAPTER  FIVE 

SYSTEM  OF  PROPERTY  BETWEEN  SPOUSES 

Topic  1.  Prankish  Period. 

Topic  2.  Dower  and  Other  Rights  by  Survivorship. 

Topic  3.  Systems  without  Community. 

Topic  4,  Systems  of  Community. 


Topic  1.    Prankish  Period 


§519.  System    of    the    Husband's 
"Mundium." 

§  520.  "Pretium  Nuptiale"  or  Ger- 
manic Marriage  Portion. 

§  521.  The  Gift  of  the  Morning  or 
"Morgengabe." 

§522.  Roman  Marria^ns  Portion,  ^'Fa- 
deifium/'  ''Maritaoium. 

S  523.  Rights  of  the  Husband  duiing 
the  Marriage. 


{  524.  Dissolution  of  Marriage. 

§525.  The  Same.— (A)  The  "Mor- 
gengabe." 

§526.  The  Same.  — (B)  The  "Pre- 
tium." 

§  527.  The  Same.  —  (C)  The  Disposaf 
of  the  Share  brou^t  by  the 
Wife, 

§  528.  Rights  of  the  Wife  over  Pro- 
perty acquired  jointly. 


§  519.  Syitem  of  the  Huaband's  **  Mundium."  —  Just  as  in 
the  old  Roman  law,  where  the  woman  was  ''in  manu  mariti/'  so 
in  the  old  Germanic  law  she  found  herself,  body  and  possessions, 
under  the  ^'mundium''  of  her  husband;  ^  this  was  a  natural  con- 
sequence of  the  old  organization  of  the  family.^  In  proportion  as 
the  latter  gives  way,  —  and  there  is  scarcely  need  to  say  that 
evolution  has  varied  according  to  peoples,  and  we  are  here  too 
often  limited  to  systematic  outlines,  —  the  rights  of  the  woman 
come  to  light,  little  by  little.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  Roman  law, 
certain  possessions  are  taken  out*  of  the  husband's  power  (separate 

»  "Cod.  Dipl.  Langob.,"  I,  134,  no.  74  Cm  769);  "Cartul.  Lang./'  no.  16; 
Thivenin,  no.  48.  The  Lombard  law  here  shows  us  a  belated  phase  of  evolu- 
tion; it  is  in  this  form  that  we  make  use  of  it;  we  do  not  pretend,  as  we  have 
been  reproached  with  doins,  to  generalize  its  solutions  in  order  to  extend 
them  aosolutely  to  other  barbarian  peoples:  BrandUeoM^  "Arch.  Giur.," 
67,2. 

'  C/.  especially  as  to  the  evolution  of  the  Germanic  law,  HeusUr,  i  134 
(bibl.  and  discussion  of  systems).  The  vigorous  synthesis  that  is  found 
there  shows  how  hard  the  problem  is  and  how  far  we  are  from  being  in  accord 
as  to  the  details,  and  even  as  to  the  whole. 
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maintenance);  sometimes  there  is  formed  a  partnership  of  pos- 
sessions between  the  spouses,  which  is  more  or  less  extensive 
{community  of  poasessiona);  in  the  former  case  the  rights  of  the 
husband  are  restricted  to  certain  possessions;  in  the  second  case 
they  extend  over  all  the  possessions.  In  the  primitive  system/ 
which  is  a  syitem  without  community,  there  can  scarcely  be  any 
question  of  the  possessions  of  the  wife;  there  only  exists  one  in- 
heritance, which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  husband.  But  from  a  very 
early  time  —  from  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  barbarians, 
it  would  seem  —  three  classes  of  possessions  over  which  the 
woman  has  claims  are  distinguished:  the  Germanic  marriage  por- 
tion, the  gift  of  the  morning,  and  the  marriage  portion  in  the 
Roman  sense,  or  the  share  brought  by  the  wife.' 

§  520.   "  Protlum  Nuptlale  "  or  Odrmaiiic  Marriage  Portion.'  — 

^  We  shall  not  reconsider  the  celebrated  passage  of  TacUua,  18,  which  has 
been  so  widely  discussed.  C/.  ''Acad.  Ite.  Toulouse/'  1000,  160.  And  as 
opposed  to  it:  Lefebvn,  II,  354;  Me^nial,  "  N.  R.  H  ''  1898,  p.  165  (an  interest- 
ing analysis  of  the  old  Germanic  epic  poems,  the  "Eddas,"  "Qudrun  ") ;  I  dare 
not  genendize  and  come  to  the  conclusion  with  the  author  that  ''the  woman 
keeps  her  possessions  and  can  leave  her  husband  at  her  will.''  Brunhild  as 
well  as  Fredegonde  seem  to  me  not  to  come  under  the  general  rule.  Qf.  as 
to  the  Celtic  Taw,  CoUinet,  "R.  Gelt.,"  1896.  320. 

*  One  finds  a  matrimonial  system  whicn  recalls  that  of  the  barbarian 
laws  in  the  Babylonian  Code  of  Hammourabi,  about  2250  b.c:  "M^. 
de  la  D6]^.  en  Perse."  IV;  "Textes  Elamites,"  2d  series,  by  7.  ScheU,  1902; 
Winckler.  "Gesetse  Hanmiurabis/'  1902;  Dareste,  "J.  des  Sav.,"  1902;  Meiu- 
ner,  "B«tr.  z.  altbabylon.  Privatr.,"  1893;  "Beitr.  a.  Asffsrriologie,"  1898; 
"N.  R.  H.,"  1886, 113  (the  notes  of  Bunanitun);  G.  Cohn,  "Gfesetie  Hammur- 
abis"  1903. 

*  "Dos,"  and  afterwards,  at  least  in  the  ninth  century  (ThSvenin,  noe.  175, 
179;  "Capitul,"  see  Index  "Dotalicium  "  "  Dotarium,"  "Doarium").  "Dona- 
tio nuptialis,"  "sponsalitialargitas," 'sponsalicium."  "Antifactum"  (ante- 
nuptial gift);  Thivenin,  no.  48,  '^Wittemon,"  "  widem"  ("Burg."),  "Weotuma" 
(Anglo-Saxon),  "witthum"  in  the  later  law,  cf.  the  Gothic  "vidan,"  to  bind: 
"wette"  in  modem  German.  Cf.  "vidnum,  Meta"  (Lombard),  cf.  "Miethe,'* 
"  Lohn."  modem  German:  "meofio  "  means  "meta-feo  "  ("  pecus  ");  "  Munds- 
ket"  (Prisons);  "Scaet."  ''ceap."  "gyft"  (Anglo-Saxon,  meaning  "pretium."^ 
"Tanado,"  "tandono"  (etymologyTBrunner op. cit.,  p.  547)  only  in  the  Prank- 
ish formuls:  MarcuJfe,  II,  15,  16;  Merkd,  15, 17,  19,  22;  Bignon,  6;  Zeumer, 
"N.  Arch.,"  VI,  33.  — "ArrhiB,"  Thivenin,  no.  135;  "L.  Wis.,"  see  index:  Du 
Cange^  id.  Later  Catalonian  documents  ("  screix,"  meaning  increase)  —  "  Oscu- 
lum,"  Roman  custom  of  betrothals:  "Cod.  Th^od.,"  3,  5,  5  (6)  and  God^roy, 
on  this  text;  Terttdlianf  "de  vel.  vine.,"  10.  Syrio-Roman  book,  45;  MiUeit, 
"Reichsr. "  225;  Rozihx,  no.  219:  Zeumer,  "Form.,"  p.  163;  Thivenin,  no. 
177:  F,  Vi^o,  5,  1,  4;  "osde,"  *'oclage,"  "ouschige";  see  RaauecnL  (htyot; 
VioUet,  421,  810:  Laboulaye,  130;  Esmein,  "M«l.,"  62;  Meynitd,  "N.  R.  H.," 


1896,  527;  ^Um4,  "N. R.  H.',"  1887,  249.  '  TacUtis,  1S\  TertuUian,  "ad  uxor.'," 
2.  8;  ''Nov.  Th^.,"    I,  14,  1,  4  (gifts  "ante  nuptias"  as  contrasted  with 
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(A)  Thb  b  the  purchase  price  paid  by  the  husband  to  the  relatives 
of  the  wife  on  the  occasion  of  the  betrothals  in  the  primitive  law.^ 
It  belonged  absolutely  to  the  relatives,  and  the  wife  had  at  first  no 
claim  over  it;  from  her  husband  she  received  the  gift  of  the  morn- 
ing; from  her  relatives,  a  few  articles  of  clothing  or  ornament; 
these  constituted  her  entire  assets.  —  (B)  But  the  law  of  the  sec- 
ond stage  ^  reversed  the  rdles  by  giving  the  woman  all  or  a  large 
part  of  the  "  pretium/' '  which  was  changed  into  a  marriage  por- 
tion (called  "ex  marito");  whereas  the  relatives  only  had  a 
small  portion,  or  were  even  reduced  to  the  symbolical  price,  such 
as  the  sou  and  denier  among  the  Franks/  The  providing 
of  a  marriage  portion  is  none  the  less  always  considered  as 
a  requisite  condition  of  the  validity  of  the  marriage;  the  wife 
whose  husband  has  not  given  her  a  marriage  portion  is  only  a  con- 
cubine; and  the  Church  compels  thb  doctrine  to  prevail,  so  much 
so  that  the  law  of  the  Ripuarians^  and  a  few  other  barbarian 

barbarian  texts  to  designate  the  poesessionfl  pven  by  the  husband  to  the 
wife  at  the  time  of  the  marriage;  he  has  especially  insisted  upon  the  custom 
of  the  Lower  Empire,  —  aheady  pointed  out  by  Esmein,  **M6\."  p.  66,  — 
which  was  to  appoint  as  one's  marriage  portion  the  antenuptial  gift:  "Cod. 
Th^od. "  3,  6,  13;  "Nov.  Th^od.,"  II,  14,  1.  3  (in  439).  Thus  is  to  be  ac- 
counted  {at  the  precept  of  Valentinian  III,  "Nov.,"  34.  9;  and  of  Majorien, 
"  Nov.,"  6,  9,  according  to  which  the  marriage  portion  should  not  be  less  than 
the  antenuptial  gift.  Cf.  "Wis.,"  3, 1,  5;  Brandileone,  "Don.  pr.  n.,"  1892; 
"Arch.  Giur.,"  67,  2, 

1  "Sax»"  40;  '^Bai.,"  7,  6;  "Wis.,"  3,  2,  8:  4,  6:  "Burg.,"  12;  "Alam^" 
64,2:  "Jithelbert,"  77,83;  "Ina,"  31;  ClM«aiore,"Var.,"4,l;  Pfw»pe,"De 
B.  G."  IV,  20;  /«dore,  "Orig.,''  I,  24;  Qnmm,  "R.  A.,"  421.  Cf.  "mun- 
dium"  and  "meta"  in  the  Lombard  laws:  PertUe,  III,  314;  "mundr"  in  the 
Scandinavian  law:  DaresU,  "Etudes,"  348,  etc.;  Glaaaan,  "Inst.  Anglet.," 
I,  116;  Theses:  Roche,  1899;  Lc^owreade,  1902;  Joly,  "Dr.  famihal  dans  TIs- 
lamisme,"  p.  79. 

*  A  very  irregular  formation,  made  with  hesitation  and  survivals,  and  of 
very  diverse  dates  according  to  locality:  Brandilione,  "Arch.  Giur.,"  67,  2. 

s  Marriage  portion  conferred  by  delivery  (Ron^t  220,  228;  Stouff,  account 
of  the  "Kappolst.  Urk."  m  the  "Ann.  de  r£st,"  1901;  deUveiy  of  the  marriage 

Eortion  to  the  wife  with  a  wisp  of  straw,  with  the  hands  and  the  mouth,  pub- 
dy  upon  the  road  of  the  empire)  or  "per  cartam":  "Rib.,"  37;  Rozihre, 
219  et  sea.  ("Libelli  dotis").  Cf,  Brunner,  op,  eU.^  and  "Rom.  und  Germ. 
Urkumde,"  1880.  Necessity  for  the  "gestis  aUigatio"  for  the  antenuptial 
gift,  and  even  for  the  marriage  portion,  contrary  to  the  Justinian  law,  which 
even  dispenses  with  the  necessity  for  registering  the  antenuptial  gift:  "Ck>d. 
Th^odV  3,  6  ("Int."  and  "Epit.");  "FTAndec.,"  1  ("N.  ^xsh.,^  XI,  328); 
"Sen.,'^  39,  40;  "Bitur.,"  15;  Roisi^e,  221  et  mo. 

*  "  Burg.,"  66  (partition  by  thirds  if  the  wife  has  neither  father  nor  brothers) ; 
86, 2;  62;  60;  42;  62:  F.  Lindenbr,,  75;  "Rib.."  37;  "Alam.  "  65;  "Bai.,"  14,  7: 
"Cnut,"  11.  74;  "Alfred,"  12;  "Roth./'  178  and  on  "liut.,"  89,  114,  126 
et  seq.  Under  Kotharis  the  wife  has  a  n^t  to  the  "meta"  as  an  exception; 
under  Liutprand,  as  a  general  rule,  and  then  her  parents  only  receive  a  sym- 
bolical price  (4  deniers:  FumagaUi,  "God.  dipl.,^'  69,  in  853);  Rwe,  "De 
dote,"  1852;  Brandileone  "Arch.  Giur. "  67,  2. 

*  "Rib.,"  37,  2;  50  sol  (qf.  "Wergeld"  of  200  sol,  and  "Rib.,"  36,  11:  25 
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laws  ^  established  a  legal  marriage  portion  if  there  were  no  inA> 
riage  portion  given  by  agreement.  The  custom  of  the  marriage 
portion  "ex  marito"  is  to  be  accounted  for  ^  outside  .of  the  Roman 

head  of  cattle  or  4  horses,  etc.);  "Alam.,"  55,  3:  40  sol;  "Bai.,"  14,  6  d  ieq.; 
7,  14.  On  the  ^' justicia"  of  the  Bavarian  law  qf.  Adler  op,  ciL,  and  account 
given  by  Brunner.  Brunner,  "Z.8.8.,  G.  A.,"  1896,  231;  "Forech.,"  482; 
^'Fr.  r.  Dos.y'  569  et  seq.;  '^Festg.  f.  D.,"  41  et  sea,,  mj^intAim^  that  among  the 
Salians  in  tne  absence  of  a  special  agreement  the  manriage  portion  is  equal 
to  one-third  of  the  possessions  (movables  or  immovables)  of  the  husUuid, 
and  that  the  word  ''tertia''  is  even  the  technical  term  desigoating  this  cus- 
tomary marriage  portion:  PoincieMtM,  "Dipl.."  no.  179  (sixth  oentiuy);  Mar- 
cuJfe,  II,  17;  TfUvenin,  noe.  53.  175,  179  (in  833,  etc.);  "Cart.  Langob./' 
"  M.  G.  H.,  L.  L.,''  I V,  595  ('  tertia,"  marriage  portion  of  the  Salians,  and 
"quarta,"  marriage  portion  of  the  Lombards).  In  the  ''Cap.  extr."  of 
'^L.  Sal.,''  7  and  8,  tne  marriage  portion  of  62  "sols"  or  one-naif,  is  per- 
haps the  customary  "tertia,''  for  it  seems  that  it  is  equal  to  one-third  of 
the  "Wergeld,''  and  the  "Wergeld"  itself  corresponds  to  the  value  of 
a  free  man's  share  of  land  ("Hufe").  According  to  Ficker,  III,  376 
et  9eq.t  the  normal  marriage  portion  is  one-half.  Heuder,  II,  310.  It 
is  curious  that  this  quantity  of  a  third  should  be  exactly  equal  to  the 
right  which  the  widow  has  over  acquests.  Cf.  potty  "Dower  of  One- 
tl^,"  and  anJU,  "Share  of  the  Dead^:  "Anc.  Us.  d'Anjou,"  ed.  Mamkr, 
§  75. 

^  If  there  is  no  marriage  portion,  then  there  is  no  maiTiage»  and  the  chil- 
dren are  illegitimate:  Majorien,  "Nov.."  6,  9  (in  458)  (Oriental  precedents, 
MiUeis,  "Reichsr.,"  225).  Although  abrogated  by  Severus  in  463.  the  rule 
was  Implied  in  Gaul.  Letter  from  Leo  the  Great  to  Rusticus  of  Narbonne 
in  468  or  459  (Mansi,  VI,  405),  received  in  "Capit.,"  VU,  105  (VI,  133: 
VII,  179,  389,  463;  4,  2),  in  Gratian,  2d  p.,  C.  30,  q.  5,  c.  6  (pretended  CkHincii 
of  Aries,  ante,  Chap.  II,  §  101):  "Nullum sine  dote  fiat  oonjugium."  Mar- 
jorien  had  in  mind  the  Homan  marriage  portion;  Pope  Leo,  the  antenuptial 
gift  "in  dotem  redacta,"  the  later  ecclesiastical  sources,  and  the  (jennanic 
marriage  portion  (up  to  the  twelfth  century):  "Wis.,"  3,  1,  9  (Eswig);  12,  3, 
8;  Papien,  37;  "Oxi.  Thdod.,"  3,  7,  3.  The  "libeUi  dolas'^  Roake,  nos. 
219  et  seq.,  include  every  sort  of  conferring  of  marriage  portion  by  the  husband 
upon  the  wife.  According  to  the  Germanic  conception  of  marriage,  if  there 
were  no  betrothals  there  could  be  no  regular  union,  or,  at  any  rate,  no  honor- 
able union:  Dareste,  "Etudes."  309,  324. 

*  The  antenuptial  ^t  of  tne  Lower  Empire  is  derived  from  the  very  com- 
mon usage  of  the  giving  of  presents  b^  the  husband  to  the  wife  before  the 
marriage;  this  usage  itself  originatied  in  the  marriage  by  purchase.  Wh^ 
did  it  become  generally  accepted,  and  why  did  it  grow  into  a  regular  insti- 
tution? Cf,  Emein,  '^Mfl.,^'  p.  58;  MUteis,  "Reichsr.,"  p.  256;  Laroomie, 
"Le  Don  du  Fi^o6,^'  "Th^e,'^1898:  LefOwre,  II,  223:  Meynial,  *^N.  R.  H.,'* 
1897,  134  (scarcity  of  paraphernalia);  Dareste,  "Etudes,"  41.  The  Roman 
practice  was  readily  blended  with  the  Barbarian  law,  which,  like  many  of 
the  old  legislations,  transformed  the  purchase  price  into  a  marriage  portion 
for  the  benefit  of  me  wife.  The  preambles  to  the  formiUss  conferring  mp 
ria^  portions  invd^ed  the  "Lex  Romana"  and  the  "consuetudo  pagi" 
which  were  in  accord  with  one  another  in  spite  of  the  divergence  between 
their  sources.  Cf.  Bachmann,  "Corpus  juris  Abessinorum."  1890.  DareUiy 
"Etudes,"  4,  etc.:  the  marriage  portion  even  by  the  husband  is  met  with 
in  Eg3rpt  (with  the  supremacy  of  the  wue  in  the  household  which  greatly 
scandalized  the  Greeks),  among  the  Jews  under  the  name  of  "Khetouba ' 
(a  minimum  of  200  "aouaes"  or  deniers  for  the  daughter,  and  1(X)  for  the 
widow,  Talmud),  among  the  Arabs^  among  the  Hindus,  and  in  the  (Cau- 
casus, where  since  1866  the  father  gives  the  daughter  one-third  of  the  price 
that  he  has  received  for  her:  Hanoteau  and  Letoumeux,  "Kabylle,"  II, 
155. 
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and  barbarian  precedents  in  two  ways:^  (a)  having  become  a 
widow,  the  wife  would  have  found  herself  without  resources  at  the 
mercy  of  the  husband's  heirs,  and  ahnost  in  the  same  situation  as 
a  slave;  the  marriage  portion  from  the  husband  assured  her  better 
treatment  and,  if  need  be,  provided  for  her  maintenance;  (6)  under 
a  system  where  all  the  possessions  of  the  wife  passed  to  the  hus- 
band, where  they  were  all  merged  by  the  marriage  relation,  and 
where  the  wonuin  had  no  paraphemaUa,  the  Germanic  marriage 
portion  seems  like  an  equitable  compensation  for  the  benefit  of  the 
wife;  ^  the  husband  appropriates  for  her  a  portion  of  his  estate 
in  return  for  what  he  gains  over  her  possessions  or  with  the 
assistance  of  her  possessions;  this  motive  became  more  pressing  in 
proportion  as  the  rights  of  inheritance  of  the  wife  assumed  im- 
portance and  a  portion  of  the  acquests  had  to  be  conferred  on  her. 
Originally,  undoubtedly,  the  marriage  portion  "ex  marito"  only 
consisted  in  movable  objects;'  but  deeds  and  formulae  contain 
long  lists  in  which  there  figure,  together  with  gold  and  silver, 
horses  and  clothing,  pieces  of  land,  and  even  domains  with  the 
slaves  who  cultivate  them.^    Among  the  Lombards  and  the  Visi- 

1  These  reasons  seem  to  us  to  result  from  an  analysis  of  the  institution. 
Formuke  and  deeds  simply  consider  the  marriage  portion  as  the  necessary 
consequence  of  marriase,  a  requisite  condition  for  its  regularity  (I  marry 
you,  and  that  is  why  I  sive  to  you).  C/.  RoziJhret  no.  240;  no.  238.  The 
expression,  ''pro  amore  oulcitudinis"  {Ronbret  no.  229.  232),  etc.,  alludes  to 
the  "affectus  maritalis."  —  that  is  to  say,  to  the  lawitd  marriage  excluding 
concubinage.  C/.  Lefebvret  II,  426;  HeusUrj  II,  294:  the  husband  shows  by 
these  means  that  his  wife  shall  be  'Moco  fili®^  socio  vitSB."  In  Norway  the 
increase  of  the  marriage  portion  or  the  ''tilgidf"  conferred  by  the  husband 
generally  consists  of  one-half  of  the  marriage  portion.  Hie  Jewish  "Khe- 
touba''  seems  intended  to  prevent  the  husband's  abusing  his  right  of  repudiat- 
ing his  wife. 

'  This  is  the  idea  which  could  very  well  be  expressed  by  the  word  "  tanodo '' 
of  the  Prankish  formulie  if  one  were  to  accept  the  reading  of  'Hanto  dono" 
in  certain  documents  in  the  sense  of  a  gift  that  is  the  equivalent  of  the  marriage 
portion.  It  is  too  bad  that  neither  this  reading  nor  this  meaning  seems  to 
be  correct.  But,  leaving  aside  all  question  of  terminologry,  it  is  nevertheless 
true  that  the  Germanic  mamage  portion  has  become  we  ''quid  pro  quo'' 
for  the  Roman  marriage  portion;  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  prospect  of  having 
a  large  marriage  portion  must  have  determined  the  betrothed  man  to  show  his 
generosity.  However,  they  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  two  marriage 
portions  must  be  eoual,  and  the  Germanic  marriage  portion  still  continued 
to  be  given  before  tne  marriage,  in  the  same  way  as  tne  Roman  antenuptial 
gift,  to  which  it  was  similar.    Cf.  "Wis.,"  3,  1,  6;  Casor,  "Bell.  Qal^"  Vf  20. 

*  Cf.  the  exclusion  of  the  wife  from  succession  to  the  land.  Originally, 
the  wife  only  has  a  marriage  portion  consisting  of  movables  and  a  nght  to 
the  "Beisitz,"  that  is  to  say,  a  right  not  to  be  expelled  from  the  conjugal 
hearth.    Postf  "Dwelling-house." 

<  Rotilhre,  nos.  219  et  wq,;  TMoenin^  nos.  177  (11  "villa"),  174.  Gals- 
winthe  receives  five  towns  in  Aquitame.  among  others,  Limoges,  Cahors 
and  Bordeaux  ("Capit.,"  ed.  Bor,,  I,  13).  The  Jewish  "Khetouba"  was 
only  actually  paid  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage. 
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goths  a  maximum  which  the  marriage  portion  could  not  exceed 
was  fixed  in  imitation  of  the  testamentary ''  disposable  quantity."^ 
§  521.  The  Gift  of  the  Moming  or  "MorgengatM  "  '  consisted 
originally  in  merely  a  few  simple  gifts  '  which  it  was  customaiy 
for  the  husband  to  give  to  the  wife  the  day  after  the  marriage/  It 
consisted,  on  the  part  of  the  husband,  in  a  ratification  of  the  con- 
jugal union,  a  renimciation  of  the  right  to  repudiate  his  wife  in 
cases  where  according  to  the  biblical  expression  she  did  not  find 
favor  before  him;  these  cases  were  those  in  which  she  had  undis- 
closed defects/  and  one  of  the  latter  amoug  many  of  the  primi- 
tive peoples  is  the  loss  of  virginity;  thus,  they  sometimes  called 
the  ^'Morgengabe,''  ''pretium  prsemium  virginitatis/'  *  In  the 
Christian  reaction  against  the  facility  of  divorce,  the  gift  of  the 
morning,  losing  its  early  reason  for  existing,  was  changed  into 
something  which  corresponded  to  the  Germanic  marriage  poi^ 
tion;  ^  like  the  latter,  it  included  movables  and  immovables,  and 

»  "liut.,"  7  Cm  717)  ("morgincap"  of  one-fourth  or  more),  88  ("meta" 
of  400  or  300  "aols"  at  the  meet),  according  to  the  poeition  of  the  interested 
parties:  PertOe,  III,  316;  '"Wis.,"  3,  1,  5  C'Chindaswind")  in  645:  one-tenth 
of  the  husband's  possessions.  Cf.  "Ulp.,  Reg./'  16;  Zeumer,  "N.  Arch.," 
loc.  cU.;  BrandUeoney  "Arch.  Giur.."  67,  2. 

*  Greg.  Toura,  IX,  20:  "tarn  in  dote  quam  in  morganegiba,  hoc  est  matu- 
tinalidono":  ''Rib.,"  37:  " ^thelbert,"  80;  ''Roth. '^199,  etc.;  see DuCon^ 
HaUau8,  "Morgengabe"  is  feminine,  but  the  barbarian  laws  say  "ipsum 
mordncap";  Thfvenint  no.  178;  Gengler,  "De  Morg.,"  1843;  Zedekauer, 
"II  Dono  di  Mattino"  (Florence),  1886  ("MisceU?');  HeuOer,  U,  297; 
Schroeder,  "Gttt.,"  I,  106;  Huber,  IV,  380. 

*  "Alam.,"  52,  6:  the  amount  of  12  "sols,"  and  the  wife  establishes  the 
existence  of  it  by  swearing  with  her  hand  upon  her  breast:  Hvber,  IV,  355; 
"Sal  ''  102,  HeaUU, 

*  Passing  from  hand  to  hand:  "Rib.,"  37. 

*  Tlie  engaged  man  did  not  even  know  his  betrothed  as  a  general  thing. 
C/.  Mahometan  customs. 

*  Cf,  JtwenaL  VI.  199:  "  quod  pruna  pro  nocte  datur."  — ^^As  to  the  impor- 
tance connected  with  virginity^ 
the  Capitular 
tan  et  Iseult 

III,  317;  HeuiM',  II,  298  (bibl.);  "Alam.,"  53.    Widows  were  entitled  to  the 
"Morgdigabe";  nowever,  some  of  the  more  recent  Customa  ("AugBbourg," 


"Recht.,"  162.  "Morgengabe"  given  bv  the  widow  to  the  man  whom  she 
marries  if  he  is  not  a  widower:  Huber,  Iv,  380.  —  Perhaps  we  must  look  upon 
it  as  a  sort  of  composition  to  be  paid  by  the  husband  as  a  consequence  of 
the  abduction.  Hetuler  sees  in  it  rather  an  honor  that  is  done  the  wife,  a 
sign  that  she  will  not  be  treated  as  a  slave,  but  as  the  mistress  of  the  house 
(the  treasure  of  the  "  Niebehingen  "  was  the  "Moigengabe"  of  Kriemhilt). 
DaresUf  "Etudes,"  106  (Persians);  288  (Sweden:  a  giving  before  12  witnesses 
and  a  price  vamng  accordmg  to  the  station  of  the  spouses);  324  ("]inf6" 
in  Norway):  "Nouv.  Et.,"  239,  370  (Wales). 

'  The  '^Morgengabe"  is  met  with  in  the  case  of  inegolar  unions,  thus 
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not  mere  objects  for  the  use  of  women;  ^  it  ended  by  becoming 
merged  with  the  marriage  portion  (together  with  which  it  was 
made  use  of)  in  order  to  become  dower.' 

§  522.  Acmaa Hazriac*  Portion  ("  I>ot")»  '*  raderflum/'  >  ''Mari- 
tagium."  *  —  (A)  The  share  brought  by  the  wife  consisted  first  of 
aU  in  clothing  and  ornaments  exclusively  used  by  women 
("rhedo")>*.the  only  inheritance  of  which  she  could  not  be  de- 
prived. —  (B)  When  she  was  recognized  as  having  more  exten- 
sive rights  over  the  paternal  inheritance  the  share  which  she 
brought  was  increased;  over  and  above  her  trousseau  she  had  a 
marriage  portion  in  the  Roman  sense.*  This  is  the  ''faderfium'' 
of  the  Lombards,  the  "maritagiiun"  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Some- 
times her  parents  gave  her  her  share  of  the  inheritance  ^  in 
advance,  at  the  time  she  was  married,  and  sometimes  she  had 
already  received  the  inheritance  to  which  she  had  a  right 
as    a  consequence  of  the   previous   death  of  her  father  and 

differing  from  the  "pretium":  "Roth.,"  223.  Cf,  morganatic  marriages, 
ante.    The  "Schwabensp./'  I,  20,  makes  it  a  privilege  of  the  nobility. 

1  For  real  delivery  is  substituted  a  writing.  Among  the  Lombards  the 
"morgincap"  should  not  be  more  than  one-fourth  (Adelg.,  3:  one-eighth) 
of  the  present  and  future  possessions  of  the  husband:  **lAut."  7  (in  717), 
103:  prohibition  agunst  the  husband's  giving  the  wife  more  than  she  has 
reodved  "in  diem  votorum  in  mepfio  et  morgincap":  "Burg.,''  24;  42,  2. 

s  Lombard  law:  deeds  of  833,  "pro  meta,"  i.e.  '^quarta'^;  874,  875,  etc. 
"Form.  Wisigot.."  no.  20:  conferring  of  marriage  portion  in  hexameter  verses. 
"Tr.  d'Andelot, '  587:  Galswinthe  received  towns  "tam  in  dote  quam  in 
morganegyba."  Huber,  TV,  380:  a  deed  of  1282  ("dote  seu  dotalicio  quod 
vuli^ter  dicitur  morgangaba");  however,  there  are  survivals  of  it  even  to 
our  time,  i&..  381:  "Schwabensp.,"  18. 

s  "Roth.,''  182:  "fader,"  meamng  father;  "fio,"  meamng  "pecus,"  199, 

201. 

*  "L.  Henrici,"  I,  1,  3,  4,  70,  22;  "T.  A.  C,  Norm.,"  3;  GtanviUe,  VU,  1; 
see  Du  Canoe. 

»  "Rhedo"  (trousseau,  qf,  post,  the  German  "Gerade";  Italy,  "corredum"), 
derived  from  "rftt,"  meaning  "supdlex":  "Thur.,"  2,  4;  1,  7;  "L.  Fr.  Cham.,'* 
42;  "Burg.  "  51, 3  and  4;  86, 1;  14, 6  and  14, 4.  Qf.  "Sal.,"  59:  "Cap.  extr.," 
7;  "Alam.,^'  65;  Lujpo,  "Cod.  Berg.,"  I,  529;  PerHle,  III,  312;  DUmmler, 
"Formelbuch,"  p.  96.  In  the  fifteenth  century  the  Dithmarses  (Friesland) 
still  marry  their  daughters  without  dving  them  any  marriage  portion:  Hano^ 
faott  and  LetoumeuXf  "Kabylie,"  II,  162,  294;  Du  Cange,  see  "trosellus": 
Dig.  "de  leg.,"  32,  32,  6. 

*  Was  there  a  delivery  to  the  husband  of  the  things  comprising  the  mar- 
riage portion?  • 

1  ''Roth.,"  181,  182,  184  (Pappenheim,  "Laune©ld,"  p.  9),  186,  199, 
201,  228;  "liut.,"  1  et  mo.,  14,  64,  101,  113;  "Aist,"  1,  4,  5:  Deeds,  for  ex- 
ample c.  855;  PerHUf  III,  312;  Sckroeder,  305;  Oreg.  Tours,  Iv,  27  (larjse  mar- 
riage portion  of  Gkdswinthe);  VI,  45  (the  marriage  portion  of  Rigonthe, 
daughter  of  Fr6d^nde,  barried  in  fifty  carts);  "Sal.  Cap.  extr.,"  14;  MoT' 
euHfe,  II,  10. — ^Disinheriting  in  case  of  the  daughter's  marriage  without  the 
consent  of  her  parents:  "Liut.,"  119  (imperative  provision);  "Burg.,"  12,  5; 
"Alam^"  57  (misalliance).  —  Cf.  Girls  made  heirs  in  default  of  male  heira 
in  the  Greek  law,  Beauehst  op.  cU.;  "Erbtochter"  of  the  Q«n9Qan  law. 
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mother.^  The  progress  made  in  the  rights  of  inheritance  of 
women  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  evolution  of 
the  system  of  possessions  between  spouses.  By  making  a  sister 
the  equal  of  her  brothers  the  wife  was  made  more  like  her 
husband. 

§  523.  Rights  of  the  Husband  durtng  the  Marriage.  —  In  the 
family  communities  such  as  those  which  existed  under  the  Bu> 
gundian  law,  the  community  of  inheritance  did  not  allow  the  wife 
to  have  anything  of  her  own  (excepting,  no  doubt,  the  "  omamenta 
muliebria'');  her  possessions  were  mingled  with  those  of  her  hus- 
band; products  and  lands  served  to  increase  the  conunon  assets.' 
Under  systems  which  were  less  strictly  those  of  the  community 
the  husband's  ''mundium"  carried  with  it  consequences  which 
were  similar  in  certain  aspects  and  different  in  others.'  In  ap- 
pearance, at  least,  there  was  but  one  inheritance;  the  possessions 
which  composed  it,  whether  they  came  originally  from  the  wife  or 
the  husband,  were  subjected  to  the  administration  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  latter.^    He  had  the  power  to  alienate  movables  (ex- 

>  Ireland:  the  authority  in  the  household  belongs  to  that  one  of  the  spooaes 
who  contributes  the  largest  share:  Dareate,  ''Etudes,"  324. 

*  H-uber^  "Hist.  Qnmdlage  d.  ehel.  Gtiterrechts  d.  Bemer  Handfeste/' 
1884;  "Gesch.  d.  Schweiz.  Privatr. "  IV,  349;  Heuder,  II,  301.  The  "com- 
mums  facultas"  of  the  father  and  tne  children  includes  the  share  oontributed 
by  the  wife,  which  she  can  no  longer  withdraw:  14,  4  {cf:  Hvber,  IV,  351,  3; 
Schroeder,  *'G(lt.,"  299;  Brunner,  "Z.  S.  S.,  G.  A.,"  1895,  104);  she  has  a 
right  to  a  portion,  a  child's  share  of  the  common  property,  ^.  24, 02,  74. 
Cf,  "Alam.,^'  91,  95,  53,  55:  •'Pactus,"3;  Huber,  IV,  352  (bibl.);  Pod,  11, 160. 

*  Among  the  Arabs  before  the  time  of  Mahometanism  the  wife  was 
purchased  and  formed  a  part  of  the  inheritance:  according  to  the  Koran 
she  should  give  her  consent  to  the  marriage,  she  becomes  t£e  owner  of  the 
nuptial  ^t,  keeps  the  enjoyment  of  her  personal  belongings  during  the  mar- 
riage, and  does  not  even  contribute  to  the  expenses  of  the  househdd;  she  is. 
not  subject  to  any  authority  on  the  part  of  her  husband.  When  she  becomes 
a  widow  she  takes  by  right  of  inheritance  a  portion  of  the  husband's  prop^y- 
The  Arabian  wife  Has  thus  passed  from  extreme  subjection  to  extreme  lib- 
erty. Dareste^  *' Etudes,"  61.  But  we  must  not  suppose  that  these  rules 
were  applied  m  all  the  Mahometan  countries.  Cf.,  for  example,  HancUau 
and  Let.,  "KabyHe,"  H. 

*  "Burg.,"  100:  "Maritas  facultalem  ipaius  mulieris"  (Roman  or  J^^ 
gundian)  "sicut  in  eam  habet  potestatem,  ita  et  de  rebus  suis  habeat''^^^ 
the  absence  of  ijrevious  betrotnals).  Cf.  XII,  61.  This  ''Novella"  i,^' 
Arch.,"  25,  285)  is*  made  for  a  period  of  transition  (Roman  marriage  portion, 
barbarian  "mundium").  For  M,  Lefebvre.  II,  442,  this  cannot  be  an  <^ 
throwing  of  the  old  Burgundian  law  and  tne  establishment  of  the  husband  s 


inia  on  oi  tjcxi,  as  id  is  cauea  oy  jlicojcutt,  ii,  **o,  is  very  bh^"*^' 
it  states,  in  passing  and  as  a  foregone  conclusion,  that  one  can  no  more  con- 
tract with  tne.  wife  of  another  person  than  one  can  with  a  slave  or  j*  ^""?! 
obviously  referring  to  the  customary  organization  of  the  family  in  order  «o 
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cepting  the  '^oraamenta  muliebria")*^  Every  acqmsition  realized 
during  the  marriage  belonged  to  him,'  —  fruits,  harvests,  or  the 

lustify  this  statement.  It  is  especially  among  the  Salian  Franks  that 
Lrfebiref  II,  432,  contests  the  existence  of  the  husband's  "mimdium."  The 
example  of  Fr6d^nde  is  of  little  value  as  proof  (see  arUe,  §  144,  note  2, 
Chap.  II);  her  case  was  such  an  abnonnal  one  tnat  it  needs  to  be  Justified  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Franks.  But  we  admit  that  the  '^libelli  dotis''  {Rozihre,  219 
e<  Mg.)  furnishes  him  with  a  better  argument  by  conferring  upon  the  wife  the 
ownership,  the  enjosrment  and  the  possession  (either  immediate  or  from  the 
time  of  the  marriage)  of  the  property  established  as  a  marriage  portion  by 
the  husband.  No  allusion  is  made  to  the  "mundium"  or  to  the  intervention 
of  the  husband  in  the  administration  or  the  disposal  of  these  possessions.  So 
that  the  Frankish  wife  appeurs  to  be  independent  of  the  husband,  having 
s^arate  property,  with  a  oistinct  inheritance  and  interests,  like  the  Roman 
wife.  Let  us  observe,  however,  that  all  the  formuke  are  not  identical;  some- 
times the  spouses  must  have  possession  together,  or  the  wife  must  have  her 
marriage  portion  if  she  survives:  sometimes  she  has  it  at  once,  but  only  for 
her  life  with  a  reversion  to  her  husband  or  his  heirs;  sometimes  she  can  do 
as  she  wishes  with  it.  Thus  the  wife's  ri^ts  vary;  but  apparently  her  posi- 
tion is  always  the  same,  and  it  is  for  tlus  reason  that  we  must  not  allow 
formulae  based  upon  Roman  models  to  make  too  great  an  impression  upon 
our  minds;  they  onlv  express  to  a  certain  extent  the  law  as  practised  by  the 
barbarians;  this  is  clearly  seen  from  the  gaps  in  them  and  the  absence  of  the 
right  to  acquests,  for  example.  Perhaps  we  should  conclude  from  this  that 
it  was  legal  to  give  the  wife  a  "peculium''  of  her  own,  just  as  she  had  her 
paraphernalia  at  Rome;  but  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  consider  as  common 
law  something  which  was  only  a  rare  exception  and  a  copying  of  the  civilised 
man  b^  the  barbarian  of  the  better  class  (for  instance,  gift  of  "vilke'^  and 
of  considerable  domains).  Behind  this  deceitful  veneer  there  exists,  at  least 
for  the  masses,  and  no  doubt  also  to  a  great  extent  in  exceptional  cases,  the 
old  custom  which  submits  the  wife  to  the  husband  and  does  not  allow  her 
to  do  anything  without  him.  Furthermore,  the  conferring  of  the  possessions 
given  to  the  ^e  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  loss  of  their  enjoyment  bv  the 
husband  who  ppives  them.  The  essential  object  of  the  "libellus  dotis"  was 
to  mi^e  the  wife's  right  irrevocable;  it  was  given  the  same  name  as  the  right 
of  a  purchaser  by  making  use  of  typical  clauses  (Ratihe,  267  et  mq.;  </.  159 
€i  Hq,)\  this  does  not  mean  that  the  wife  had  to  act  in  the  same  way  as  a  pur- 
chaser; she  would  have  had  to  lose  her  status  of  a  married  woman  in  order 
to  make  that  possible.  Also,  in  "interdonatio"  charters  there  is  no  mention 
made  of  the  marriage  portion  "ex  marito'':  Romkre^  245  et  seq,;  to  read  them 
one  could  not  doubt  its  existence. 

^  "Burg.,''  51,  4.  Here  we  have  the  germ  of  the  "peculium,"  of  separate 
and  personal  belongings  for  the  wife  (English  and  German  law).  We  have 
just  seen  that  perhaps  as  early  as  the  Frankish  period  the  wife  also  had, 
as  an  exception,  we  believe,  possessions  of  which  she  had  the  administra- 
tion, and  tne  products  of  whicn  she  kept.  Such  was  the  case  of  Fr^6gonde 
(a  very  exaggerated  case  because  ot  the  character  of  this  queen):  Greg, 
Tours,  VI,  46;  10,  79.  Cf,  Lombards,  PertOe,  III,  313;  Dareete,  "Etudes," 
325:  In  Norway  the  husband  has  the  administration  of  his  wife's  possessions, 
but  the  inheritance  of  each  of  them  remains  separate,  and  the  wife's  inher- 
itance consists  of  the  marriage  portion,  the  increase,  the  gift  of  the  morning, 
and  everything  that  the  wife  acouires  by  inheritance  or  otherwise.  If  the 
wife  dies  first  tne  husband  keeps  tne  increase.    Cf.  ibid,,  348  (Iceland). 

•  Cf.  "Roth.,"  184;  "Liut.,'^57.  C/.  poet,  "Partition  of  Acquests."  How- 
ever^ Fr6d^gonde  kept  for  herself  the  acquests  due  to  her  own  labors,  to 
the  income  from  her  possessions,  and  to  the  gifts  of  her  husband  or  third 
parties.  In  mutual  gifts  between  spouses  the  husband  and  wife  each  give 
the  other  the  acquests  made  during  the  marriage  "quod  pariter  conlabora- 
verimus";  Rozihe,  1M5  et  eeq, 
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products  of  work  ("quod  simul  laboraverunt")-^  When  the  share 
brought  by  the  wife  was  an  unmovable,  a  conflict  took  place 
between  the  rights  of  the  husband  and  the  rights  of  the  wife's 
family;^  as  a  general  thing,  the  husband  did  not  have  the  free  dis- 
posal of  them,  any  more  than  he  did  of  his  own  immovables.'  Nor 
was  he  authorized  to  deprive  his  wife  of  the  rights  which  had  been 
conferred  upon  her  under  the  form  of  the  "pretium"  or  of  the 
"Morgengabe."  ^ 

§  524.  Dissolution  of  Marriage.^  —  The  various  possessions 
which  were  imited  in  the  hands  of  the  husband  so  as  to  form  a 
single  estate,  at  least  in  appearance,  were  not  always  separated 
on  dissolution.  The  tendency  of  the  Barbarian  law  is  rather  to 
allow  the  community  of  possessions  resulting  from  the  marriage 

»  Cjr.  "Rib.,"  37,  3;  "Alam.,"  66.  2;  "Wis.,"  3,  6,  1;  Greg.  Taura,  X,  29. 
The  wife's  possessions,  as  well  as  tnose  of  the  husband,  must  answer  for  the 
debts  of  the  latter:  "Bai.,"  1,  10;  "Burg.  "  fi5.  Contra,  "Ina,"  67;  "^Ethel- 
Stan,"  6;  "Cnut,"  II,  76.  The  wife's  "  Weitseld"  belongs  to  the  husband: 
"Alam.,"61;  "Roth./'  200. 

*  Cf,  in  the  Roman  law  the  husband  as  owner  of  the  land  included  in  the 
marriage  portion:  "Burg.,"  100.  Among  the  Jews  the  ^marriage  portion 
and  tibe  "Khetouba"  are  administered  by  the  husband  during  the  mai^ 
riage.  Cf.  as  to  the  Caucasus,  the  wife's  aomimstration:  Dareste,  "Nouvelles 
Etudes,"  239,  268  (Mongols:  the  wife  freely  disposes  of  her  dower),  323 
(Cambodia). 

*  "Liut.,"  22:  with  regard  to  her  relatives  or  the  jud^,  the  wife  who 
alienates  her  property  with  the  consent  of  her  husband,  "  violentiam  ae  piuti 
non  reclamat'':  29;  TOUoenirif  nos.  68, 148;  "Roisin,"  "Formvorschr.  f.die  Ver- 
ftusserui^geschSfteder  Frauen"  (Lombard  law),  1880  ("Unters."  by  Gierke); 
DareaU,  "Et.,"  p.  310. 

^  The  wife's  rights  account  for  her  frequent  intervention  in  deeds  made 
by  her  husband  (qf.  children).  Deeds  (Sckroeder,  "QUt.,"  p.  130  et  eeq,); 
773,  the  husband  having  made  a  delivery  to  his  wif CLboui  together  delivw 
to  a  third  party  the  property  that  she  has  received;  776,  the  nusband  gives 
what  he  has  excepting  the  marriage  portion  conferred  upon  his  wife;  774: 
"O.  et  conjux  mea  H.  donamus,  hoc  est  auod  donat  conjux  mea  suam  dotem 
quam  tradidi  illi  ante  diebus  nuptiis";  "Rib.,"  37,  3;  during  the  marriage, 
"conscripta"  or  "tradita"  possessions  have  been  used  up  ("simul  consump- 
serint"),  the  widow  has  no  right  to  reclaim  them,  and  undoubtedly  no  right 
to  demand  an  equivalent  for  them:  HeuaUr,  II,  314,  349;  TfUvenin.  no.  134; 
Hvber,  IV,  368:^*ego"  (wife)  "et  L."  (husband)  "conquisivimus";  HeuOer, 
II  314;  L^ebvre,  11,  433.  Cf,  "Acts  of  the  Apostles,"  v,  1:  Ananias  sella  his 
property  jointly  with  Saphua. 

*  According  to  Brunner  op.  cU,,  the  national  Franldsh  law  gave  the  widow 
the  ownership  of  the  Germanic  marriage  portion,  but  an  ownership  wbdch 
was  limited  b^^  the  rights  of  the  children  if  there  were  any,  and  if  there  were 
none  by  the  right  of  reversion  that  belonged  to  the  relatives  of  the  husband 
who  had  made  the  gift;  in  case  the  wife  predeceased  the  husband  her  heirs 
had  no  rights  to  this  propertv  and  the  husband  kept  it;  the  "Morgengabe" 
reverted  to  the  donor  after  the  death  of  the  wife;  as  to  acquests,  they  must 
have  belonged  to  both  spouses  together,  excepting  that  they  were  partitioned 
in  the  proportion  of  two-thirds  to  the  nusband  or  his  l^irs  and  one-third  to 
the  wile.  Moreover,  the  marriage  portion  established  bv  contract  must 
have  excluded  the  right  to  a  portion  of  the  acquests.  Cf,,  however,  "Festg. 
f.  Demb."  (right  to  dispose). 
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to  continue  to  ezist.^  When  the  marriage  is  broken,  the  disposal 
of  the  possessions  varies,  not  only  in  different  systems,  but 
according  to  the  causes  of  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage,  —  ac- 
cording to  whether  there  are  (or  have  been)  children,^  or  whether 
that  one  of  the  spouses  who  survives  shall  remarry.'  We  can 
only  give  a  brief  summary  of  this  complex  subject.^     We  point 

1  The  German  "  Beisits."  Thus  is  to  be  aooounted  for  the  law  of  the  Thur* 
iogiaDs  which  dechured  that  the  mother  leaves  the  land  to  her  sons,  and  to 
her  daughters  the  "  Gerade."  She  is  excluded  from  the  succession  to  the  land; 
but.  because  of  her  ri^t  of  "Beisitz"  she  takes  the  place,  in  fact,  of  her 
huslMmd  at  the  head  <»  the  family  patrimony.  In  Poland  the  widow  keeps 
the  enjoyment  of  tiie  possession  so  long  as  she  does  not  remarry;  if  she  does 
remarry  she  has  no  share  in  the  inheritance,  but  she  takes  away  ner  bed  with 
its  bedding  and  any  product  of  her  own  labor:  DaresU,  "£t.,"  186;  ''N.  Et..'' 
324;  Glaswn,  "Inst.  Anglet.,"  I,  125;  Joly,  ''Th^"  p.  132  (system  of  the 
"Hadana"  in  Mahometan  law). 

*  Brunner,  "Z.  S.  S.,  G.  A.  "  1895,  63,  has  shown  the  influence  of  the  Urth 
of  a  ehlld  on  the  matnmoniai  system  ("Kinderaeugen  bricht  Ehestiftung'')* 
In  the  very  old  law  people  are  married  ''liberorum  ciusrendorum  causa," 
and  barrenness  of  the  wife  is  a  just  cause  for  repudiation:  '^Bai.,"  8,  14. 
Charlemagne  repudiates  the  daughter  of  Didier:  "Mon.  S.  Gall.,"  Ill,  17; 
Hincmar,  in  Migne^  'Tatr.  Lat.^'  125,  734.  So  long  as  there  are  no  chil- 
dren the  marriage  is  only  provisional,  and  it  is  not  hard  to  see  that  a  pro- 
visional system  of  possessions  must  sJso  correspond  to  this  trial  of  a  life  in 
common.  Once  the  marriage  has  been  sealed  through  the  birth  of  a  child 
the  pecuniarv  rights  oi  the  spouses  are  modified^ven  thou|^  the  child  should 
die  Wore  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage.  Thus,  taking  up  the  various 
periods  of  the  old  law:  (a)  under  the  system  of  separate  possessions  the  rights 
of  the  husband  accrue;  he  obtains  the  marriage  portion  in  case  he  survives 
(courtesy  of  Enjsland);  (6)  the  separation  of  possessions  becomes  changed 
into  a  community;  the  limited  community  into  an  absolute  communitv; 
the  survivor  takes  all  the  property  (at  least  if  there  are  no  children  at  the 
time  of  the  death).  Auplications  of  this  amona  the  Frisians:  1st.  Barbarian 
law,  ''Pactus  Alam.,"  3,  1;  "L.  Alam.,"  89  (the  child  has  opened  its  eyes, 
seen  the  roof  and  the  four  walls);  ''Bai.,"  15,  8;  "Sax.,"  47;  JSthdbert,  78,  81; 
''Burg./'  14,  3,  4  (Brunner.  p.  104);  "Gulathingsldg,"  §  54.  ~  2d.  Feudal 
France,  Normandy,  England:  a  child  screaminjK  and  crying,  —  post,  "Rights 
of  the  Survivor."  — 3d.  Sicily  rNorman  origin?).  Absolute  community  par- 
ticipated in  by  the  children:  V,  la  Maniia,  "Consuet.,^  p.  6;  Brdnneck, 


Frisia,  Westphalia,  various  parts  of  Germany,  qf,  Brunner,  op.  eU.  —  6th. 
Switserland:  Huber,  TV,  356,  437;  "Flacit  g^n.  de  Lausanne,"  ed.  Scdia, 
p.  58;  "Zfschw.  R.,"  1903,  226.  —  Brunner,  p.  02.  also  sees  in  the  period  of  a 
vear  and  a  day  a  time  of  tnal;  MiUeie,  "Reichsr.,"  p.  224  CEgypt) :  if  the  wife 
has  not  become  pregnant  at  the  end  of  this  time  the  husoana  has  alright  to 
repudiate  her.  ^  Po8L  **  Basis  of  the  Community." 

*  The  majority  oi  the  barbarian  laws  contemplated  subsequent  marriages, 
and  their  pecuniary  consequences:  Brunner,  ''Sitzb.  Ak.  Berlin,"  1804,  2, 
1289  (Tit.  44  of  the  Salic  Law  on  the  "reipus"  is  only  an  imitation  of  the 
Gallo-Roman  practice,  "Cod.  Th6od.,"  3,  7.  1;  it  is  to  be  accounted  for  by 
the  idea  of  facilitating  the  marriages  of  wiaows.  which  the  relatives  of  the 
first  husband  might  have  an  interest  in  opposmg:  "Roth.,"  182;  "Bai.," 
14,  6  e<  «eg.;  "Jjdake  Lov.,"  1,  8;  "Gragas,''^  II,  155,  162.  Cy.  "Sal.,"  72; 
"Cap.  extr.,"  7,  8).  Moreover,  the  title  dealing  with  the  "reipus"  was 
never  applied  in  practice:  Capitulary  of  810;  Heusler^  II.  308;  Post,  I,  185. 

^  Cf.  HetMler,  it,  306  (a  study  of  the  various  barbarian  laws  m  succession). 
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out  as  a  striking  characteristic  the  appropriation  of  the  posses- 
sions of  the  spouses  for  their  children;  this  will  be  found  later 
on  embodied  in  the  rule,  ''The  dower  of  the  mother  is  the 
principal  inheritance  of  the  children."  ^ 

§  525.  The  Same.  —  (A)  The  "  Morgengabe "  returned  to  the 
husband  who  had  given  it^  because  of  its  personal  character,^  in 
case  the  wife  died  or  was  repudiated  for  just  cause.  If  the 
husband  died  or  the  wife  was  repudiated  without  cause,  she  ac> 
quired  this  gift  absolutely.' 

§  526.  The  Same.  —  (B)  The  *'Prditm"  belonged  to  the  hus- 
band^  when  the  wife  died  before  him  or  was  repudiated  for  some 
just  cause/  excepting  that  the  rights  of  their  children  were  not 
affected,  the  result  of  which  was  that  he  was  not  allowed  to  make 
an  alienation  of  it.  Sometimes,  even,  a  duty  is  imposed  upon  him 
to  restore  back  the  "pretium"  during  his  life,  when  the  children 
have  attained  their  majority.*  In  case  the  husband  dies,  his  widow 

>  BrunneTf  "Fr.  r.  Dos./'  p.  608,  only  sees  in  the  M^ovinglaa  capitularies 
which  deal  with  the  mamage  portion  and  second  marriages  a  stamp  of  the 
Roman  law  in  its  last  stages  (contrary  to  those  who  considered  them  as  an 
expression  of  the  Prankish  law:  Hetuler,  II,  311):  (A)  Marriage  wiih  ckUr 
dren.  The  Roman  legislation  had  ended  by  making  family  possessions  of 
the  antenuptial  ^ft  and  the  marriage  portion;  the  surviving  spouse  had  the 
enjoyment  of  them,  but  was  not  able  to  dispose  of  them:  ''Cod.  Th6od./'  3, 8, 
2,  3;  "Nov.  TlW.,"  II,  14,  1,  3  ("second  marriages");  "Nov.  Majorien,'* 

6,  6,  and  "Severus,"  1;  qf,  "Int.  de  Nov.  Th.,"  II  (even  if  there  were  no  second 
marriages).  A  "Nov."  of  Valentinian  III,  34,  10,  even  compels  the  widower 
to  restore  half  of  the  wife's  marriage  portion  to  the  children,  unless  they 
attain  the  age  of  twenty  years:  "Ed.  Thtod.,"  54;  Papien,  26,2;  "  Wia.,^' 
4,  2,  3;  "  Cod.  Euric,"  321;  "L.  Sal.,"  "Cap.  extrav.,"  7,  8.  —  (B)  Marriaoe 
wUhotU  children.  The  system  of  pajrtition  by  halves  ("Nov.  ValentV'  lU, 
34,  8,  qf,  MiUeia.  "Reich8r.,"_pp.  248,  252)  u  found  once  more  in  "Buig.,'^ 
24,  2,  and  "  Wia.,^'  4,  2,  13.    With  this  may  be  connected  "Sal.  Cap.  extrav.," 

7,  8  (the  widow  has  two-thirds,  but  upon  condition  of  mving  up  that 
which  t^e  German  law  later  on  calls  the  "Federwat"  (bed  and  beading), 
and  the  value  of  this  seems  to  make  up  the  difFerraioe  between  two-thirds 
and  one-third.  C/.  "F.  Andec.  "  1:  Traya,  "C.  Dipl.  Lang.."  no.  520.  The 
Edict  of  Chilperic.  c.  4,  comes  bacK  to  partition  by  halves  between  the  sur- 
viving spouse  ana  the  relatives  of  the  other.  Cf,  "Bai.."  14,  9;  "Alam.," 
55;  Brunner,  op,  dt.,  p.  568.  These  .cai)itulaiies  are  only  appUed  in  cases 
where  no  agreements  have  been  entered  into.  Cf.  Roxikre,  nos.  245  et  seq.; 
BrandUeone,  op.  cU, 

«  Cf,  Huber,  IV,  355. 

*  "Alam.,"  56.    As  to  repudiation,  Jdy,  "Thte,"  p.  148. 

*  However,  the  marriage  portion  is  partitioned  between  the  surviving 
spouse  and  the  relatives  of  the  predeceased  spouse  aooording  to  the  "Cap. 
extr.,"  7  and  8  of  the  "L.  Sal,"  and  the  Edict  of  Chilperie,  4. 

»  "Burg.,"  34,  3;  "Bai.  "  7,  14;  "Wis.,"  3,  4,  3,  12.  Aooording  to  the  law 
of  India,  a  gift  made  to  the  wife  passes  at  her  death  to  her  daughter  if  she 
has  chilor^ij  and  to  her  husband  or  her  father  if  she  has  not,  while  at  the  same 
time  taking  mto  account  the  various  forma  of  marriage:  DareaU,  "Etudes,"  74. 

*  This  is  what  the  "Cap.  extr.,"  7  and  8  of  the  '^L.  Sal,"  held  in  the  case 
of  second  marriages:  the  widower  or  the  widow  who  remarries  keeps  the 
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gets  the  ''pretium/'  ^  sometimes  the  absolute  ownership  of  it,'  but 
more  often  with  rights  which  are  limited  in  the  interests  of  their 
children  or  of  the  relatives  of  the  husband,  to  whom  it  returns 
when  there  are  no  children.'  These  restrictions  are  especially 
prominent  when  the  wife  leaves  the  house  of  the  husband  to  re- 
turn to  her  relatives  or  in  order  to  enter  into  a  second  marriage. 
The  wife  who  has  been  repudiated  without  cause  ^  is  in  about  the 
same  situation  as  the  widow. 

§  527.  The  Same.  —  (C)  The  disposal  of  the  share  brought  by 
the  wife  would  seem  as  though  it  should  be  easy  to  regulate;  it 
ought  to  belong  to  the  wife  or  her  heirs  under  all  circumstances.' 

Gennanie  marriage  portion  without  being  able  to  gjve  it  or  sell  it,  the  former 
until  the  children  have  attained  the  '^perfecta  etas/'  the  latter  until  her 
death.  If  there  is  no  second  marriage  the  widower  or  the  widow  will  ordi- 
narily live  with  their  children  and  the  possessions  will  be  mingled. 

i  "Burg.,"  69,  42  (right  of  the  widow  who  has  not  remarried  to  one-third 
of  the  husband's  posiseesions,  but  only  for  her  life,  aHSuming  that  there  are 
no  childr^i:  loss  of  this  ridiit  in  case  of  a  second  marriage);  62;  "Roth.," 
182,  184;  '^Aist./'  5;  "L.  ^un.  S.  Petri  Worm./'  1  (reversion  to  the  hus- 
band's relatives  if  there  are  no  children);  Beyer,  '^Mitteirh.  Urk.,"  I.  83. 

*  Various  imtems  in  the  fonnuhe  (and  later  on  in  the  Customs  dealing  with 
dower) :  Ist.  Absolute  ownership  of  the  wife  in  every  case  (vou  will  do  what 
you  wish,  will  leave  to  whom  you  wish):  2d.  Ownership  if  there  are  no  chil- 
dren; ana  enjojrment  if  there  are;  3d.  Enjoyment  in  all  cases.  One  does  not 
see  any  very  striking  differences  between  the  barbarian  formula  and  the 
Roman  formula:  Bonhref  noe.  219  et  9eq,  Header,  II,  307,  maintains,  taking 
as  his  basis  the  Frankish  formuks,  ''Liiidenbr.."  7,  and  "Bignon."  6,  that  the 
marriage  portion  of  the  widow  was  reserved  lor  the  children  C'verfangen"). 
Idem,,  Ficker,  III,  378.  Brunner,  'Test.  f.  Demberg"  (Berlin),  thinks,  on 
the  contrary,  that  she  had  a  right  to  dispose  of  her  "tertia"  or  marriage  por- 
tion, imd  that  this  '^tertia"  in  ownership  was  then  converted  into  a  dower  of 
one-half  in  enjoyment: ''  L.  Sal.,"  "  Cap.  extr.,"  7, 8  (Roman  influence  according 
to  Brunner;  second  marriages  only);  Marcuife.  2,  9,  17;  "Andec.,"  34,  40,  54: 
Thh)enin^  noe.  53. 113^  176;  "Cart,  de  Saint  P^  de  Chartres,"  p.  88; '' Wis.,'^ 
4,  5,  2  (nght  of  the  wife  to  dispose  of  only  one-f ourtlLformerly  of  the  whole) ; 
"Alam.,"  55,  56;  "Burg.,"  24,  62  (partitioning).  The  Treatv  of  Andelot, 
687,  has  not  very  great  probative  force  because  its  character  is  that  of  a  trans- 
action foUowing  a  crime.  C/.,  however,  L^fbvre,  11,  428;  Fertile,  III,  318; 
BrandUeone  op.  cU, 

'  Cf,  post,  "Dower";  TaeUtu,  18,  second  marriages,  birth  of  children; 
"L.  Sal.,"  "Cap.  extr.,"  7  (the  widow  who  remarries  cannot  alienate  the  mar- 
riage portion);  "Cod.  Thtoi. "  3,  8,  2,  3;  "Nov.  Th6od.,"  II,  14,  1,  3  (Int.): 
Majorien,  6,  6;  Severue,  1.  Cf.  *^Nov.  Just.,"  98,  1  and  2;  127,  3:  "Alam.,'* 
55, 57  (arpiment  contra:  "nunquam  revertatur  ") :  "  Bai./'  14, 6  (15. 7) :  besides 
her  mamage  portion  and  the  share  contributed  by  her,  the  widow  has  the 
child's  share  of  the  husband's  possessions,  "unsufructuario  jure,"  but  she 
loses  it  if  she  remarries;  if  there  are  no  children  the  widow  takes  half  of  these 
possessions,  the  near  matives  of  the  husband  the  other  half;  but  should  she 
remarry  or  die.  her  heirs  will  have  only  her  marriage  portion  and  the  share 
she  contributed;  one-half  of  the  husband's  possessions  revert  to  his  own  near 
relatives;  the  widow  who  remains  chaste  keeps  the  gifts  of  her  husband  if 
there  are  no  descendants  or  near  relatives:  "Cod.  Eur./'  322;  "Wis.,"  4,  2,  14. 

*  "Bai."  7,  14;  "Alam.,"  53;  Grimm,  6;  "Wis.,''  3,  6:  "Burg.,"  34,  4 
("Int.  Cod.  TMod.,"  3,  16,  1).    Cf,  Greg.  Toure,  10,  8;  9,  33. 

*  This  is  what  happens  according  to  the  "Rib.,"  48,  49,  if  there  is  no  "ad- 
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But  the  husband  often  acquires  it,  especially  when  there  are  dul- 
dren  and  he  does  not  remarry;  it  is  deemed  sufficient  to  limit  his 
right  of  disposing  of  it.^  In  the  community  system  of  the  Bur- 
gundians  this  share  remains  mingled  with  the  possessions  of  tfie 
husband;  neither  the  widow  nor  her  heirs  have  any  right  to  it 
Among  the  Lombards  the  husband's  '^mundium''  is  suffidently 
strong  to  cause  this  share  to,be  kept  by  the  husband  who  survives, 
even  if  there  are  children.  Among  the  Alamans  the  husband 
acquires  this  share,  provided  that  there  shall  have  been  bom  a 
child  of  the  marriage  who  shall  have  lived  sufficiently  long  after 
the  death  of  his  mother  to  open  his  eyes  and  see  the  roof  of  the 
house  and  the  four  walls.'  If  the  wife  survives  or  is  repudiated 
without  cause,  she  gets  back  the  share  she  has  contributed' 
whether  she  return  to  her  relatives  or  whether  she  remany.  In 
the  case  of  divorce  by  mutual  consent  the  rights  of  the  spouses 
over  their  possessions  are  fixed  by  their  agreement;  but  ordinarily 
the  wife  only  recovers  the  share  which  she  has  contributed.^ 

§  528.  Bighta  of  the  Wife  over  Property  acquired  Jointly.  — 
Besides  her  rights  as  survivor,  in  the  foregoing  properties,  t.  e,  the 
"pretium"  and  the  "Morgengabe,"  the  widow  takes  a  portion  of 
the  acquests  which  have  been  made  during  the  marriage,^  —  one- 

fatimus";  "L.  Sal.,"  "Cap.cxtr.,"  8;  "Bai.,"  14,  9;  "Burg.,"  24,  4;  "Roth.," 
201.  ^ 

^  This  was  no  doubt  so  among  the  Franks.  C/.,  however,  Otaaatrftf  m, 
217. 

*' At  least  in  the  Lombard  law:  Thivenin,  no.  61.  C/.  "Roth.,"  187,  188, 
201,  130. 

*  "Roth.,"  182:  the  widow  who  remarries  has  the  "Morgengabe"  ana  m 
"Faderfimi";  184,  if  she  prefers  to  live  in  her  father's  house  after  he  is  dead, 
she  must  previouslv  deduct  the  "Morgengabe"  and  the  "meta,"  but  she  must 
partition  the  "Faaerfiimi"  with  her  sisters,  just  as  she  must  the  rest  of  the 
succession.  "Alam.,"  65:  she  has  "quidquid  de  sede  patema  adtulant, 
besides  the  legal  marriage  portion,  to  the  extent  that  "parentes  ejus  le^nM 


which  refuses  to  give  the  widow  without  children  tne  right  to  the  share  con- 
tributed by  her). 

*  "Wis.,"  3,  6;  "Pact.  Alam.,"  3,  2j  "Roth.,"  182:  TMvenin,  no.  82. 

■  There  is  no  mention  of  them  in  either  the  "libeui  dotis"  or  the  "Cap. 
extrav."  of  the  Salic  Law.  Must  we  assume  with  Brunner  that  the  marnage 
portion  conferred  by  agreement  excluded  both  the  legal  marriage  portion 
and  the  right  to  acquests?  —  Was  this  portion  of  the  acquests  reserved  for 
the  childr^  in  the  same  way  as  the  marriage  portion?  C/.  as  holding  tbe 
contrary  opinion  HeuuiUT^  II,  310.  —  In  the  Burgimdian  family  oommiuuty 
the  wife  seems  to  have  been  counted  as  one  more  member,  and  she  ^f^^ 
for  examplejOne-third  of  the.  husband's  inheritance  when  she  survived  nin 
(Tit.  74).  The  right  to  acquests  quite  natm^v  arises  from  this  system  oi 
community.  There  has  been  a  desire  to  find  tor  it  a  more  distant  ongiO) 
the  saying  of  TaeUM,  "Germ.,"  18,  in  speaking  of  the  Germanic  womao, 
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third  among  the  Franks,  according  to  the  law  of  the  Ripuarians  ^ 
and  a  Capitulary  of  821,  chapter  9,^  and  one-half  among  the 
Westphalians,  according  to  the  law  of  the  Saxons; '  the  law  of  the 
Visigoths  divides  the  acquests  between  the  two  spouses  in  pro- 
portion to  their  respective  fortunes.^  In  this  right  to  the  acquests 
some  only  see  a  right  by  survivorship,  others  find  in  it  the  proof 

"laborum  periculorumque  socia,"  already  seems  to  presage  the  oommunity 
of  possessioDs.  But  life  in  common  cannot  of  itself  result  in  community  oif 
possessions,  for,  were  this  not  so.  it  la  hardly  likely  that  any  but  this  matri- 
monial system  would  have  been  known.  In  Norway  the  spouses  can  form  a 
commumty  of  acquests  in  which  the  wife's  share  is  only  one-third:  Dareate, 
''£tude8/^325, 348  (Iceland);  "Nouv.Et./'  325  (CambocQa),  341  (Malgaches). 

1  ''Gesta  Dafloberti/'  46  (in  639);  ''Rib./'  37.  Schroeder,  I,  94,  wrongly 
concludes  -from  this  that  the  widow  has  a  choice  between  the  ''Morgengabe 
and  the  acquests.  C/.  Heuder,  II,  313.  If  we  admit  with  Brunner  that  there 
is  a  legal  maniage  portion  of  one-third,  the  word  ''tertia"  ma^  mean  this 
marriage  portion;  and  this  learned  man  believes  that  this  is  its  technical 
acceptation.  Cf,  "Polypt."  of  Irminon^  12, 3;  Marculfe,  II,  17;  "  App.  Marc.," 
40;  "Andec.,"  45,  58:  ''Lindenbr.,"  50;  Oreg.  Tours,  8,  39;  7,  40;  Th^ifmin, 
no.  5S  (Pardessua,  "DipL,"  no.  179,  in  572;  (f,  Brunner,  "Festg.  f.  Demb.,'* 
p.  45),  175  (in  8337  the  engaged  man  gives  his  future  spouse  a  manse  with 
slaves,  and  besides  this  on&-third  of  his  present  and  future  possessions), 
176  and  179  (one-third  of  all  the  present  and  future  possessions),  174,  n.  1 
(marriage  portion  of  one-half  instead  of  on&-third  about  904);  Schroeder, 
"G(it.,'^I,  92;  KratU,  "Vormundsch.,"  II,  379.  Cf,  in  the  later  Customs 
partition  of  the  oonunimity  in  the  proportion  of  two-thirds  to  the  husband 
and  one-third  to  the  wife  (portion  of  tne  sword  and  portion  of  the  distaff) : 
Merlin,  see  "Cout.  de  Ferrette." 

'Capitulary  of  821,  9  (I,  301).  In  ^ving  the  widow  one-third  "collabora- 
tionis  quam  simul  in  beneficio  conlaboraverunt,"  the  Capitulary  means  to 
Bay  that  this  advantage  shall  not  itself  be  treated  as  an  acquest,  no  doubt 
braause  of  its  personal  character.  As  to  other  acquests,  '^res  quas  (maritus) 
aliunde  adduxit  vel  comparavit  vel  ei  ab  amicis  oomatum  est,''  tne  Capitulary 
confers  them  without  saying  "tam  ad  orphanos  quam  ad  uxores,''  and  re- 
ferring to  t^  previous  law:  Flodoard,  ''Hist.  Rdn.,"  85;  ''Cap.  Kiersy," 
877,  c.  5,  6.  On  the  question,  qf.  Sandhaas,  121;  Schroeder,  "Gat.,''  I,  91; 
Heualer,  11,  310. 

»  "Sax.V'  47;  48;  HeuOer,  U,  346;  Brunner,  "Z.  S.  S.,  G.  A.,"  1895, 100; 
HaeneU'R,  Z.  G.,"  I,  290;  Stemann,  "Gttterr.'^  (Jutland),  1857. 

*  "Wis.,"  4,  2, 15, 16;  6, 2,  3  and  4;  Zeumer,  "N.  Arch.,"  26, 123;  Briseaud, 
''Mdlanges  Couture,"  1901  ("La  Soci^t^  d'Acqudts  entre  Epoux  dans  les 
lois  Wisigothiques '').  —  Hie  Code  of  Euric,  325,  perhaps  already  contem- 
plated in  express  terms  the  conmiunity  of  acquests  among  spouses;  this  was 
assumed  in  its  c.  323,  where  it  sets  forth  that  certun  acquests  belong  to  the 
husband,  —  a  thing  which  would  have  been  useless  unless  there  were  a  part- 
nership and  in  the  "Antiqua,"  5,  2,  3,  reserving  for  the  spouse  who  receives 
the  fgh  alone  tiie  possessions  ^ven  by  the  king.  The  Law  of  Reccesvind, 
4.  2,  16,  thus  did  not  introauoe  the  community  between  spouses  into 
the  Visigothio  law;  tUs  community  already  existed  in  the  time  of  Euric. 
With  re^tfd  to  this  law,  let  us  notice:  (a)  that  it  gave  the  heirs  of  the  spouses 
the  same  rifdits  as  the  latter  over  their  share  of  the  acquests;  thus  there  is 
no  questionhere  of  a  right  of  the  survivor;  (6)  that  the  conjugal  community 
IB  to  be  accounted  for  by  reasons  of  a  pecuniary  nature  rather  than  of  a  moral 
nature,  because  the  share  of  each  spouse  is  in  proportion  to  his  or  her  fortune, 
and  because  the  acquests  to  the  production  ot  which  one  of  the  spouses  does 
not  contribute  belong  exclusively  to  the  other.  C/.  "M.  G.  H.,  L.  L.,  Leges 
Viaig.,"  pp.  183,  211. 
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of  the  existence  of  a  true  community  of  possessions  between 
spouses^  since  the  barbarian  period.'  Except  anu>ng  the  Visi- 
goths, there  b  rather  a  progress  towards  community  than  com- 
munity properly  so  called,  for  the  right  to  acquests  does  not 
pass  to  ^e  heirs  of  a  predeceased  wife.^ 

1  To  this  effect,  Bnmner,  op,  eU,;  Heuder,  II,  310.  C/.  Post,  11, 156.  Contra, 
Glatson,  III,  213. 

'  In  fact,  the  majority  of  the  texts  assume  that  the  wife  who  takes  the 
acquests  survives  the  husband:  "Rib.,"  37.  At  the  same  time,  the  oontruv 
has  been  aigued  from  the  formuke  of  Marcuife,  2,  7,  17,  aocording  to  which 
the  wife  gives  the  surviving  husband  her  portion  of  the  acquests,  —  a  thing 
which  is  quite  useless  if,  simplv  owing  to  tne  fact  of  het  surviving,  it  belongs 
to  her.  But  it  is  difficult  to  draw  any  argument  from  this  clause,  for  it  has 
as  its  counterpart  another  clause  thiat  is  certainly  ino(»rect, — the  clause 
by  which  the  husband  gives  his  surviving  wife,  not  nis  share  in  the  aoquests, 
which  might  be  understood,  but  all  the  acquests;  a  thins  which  he  cannot 
do  when  the  wife  has  one-third  of  them.  C/.  Edict  of  Chuperio,  4;  TMoenin^ 
no.  57;  " Andec.,"  64;  "Lindenbr.,"  13;  Pitiwu,  38;  "Cart,  de  Quny,"  1, 9, etc.; 
Glaawn,  III,  215. 
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Topic  2.    Dower  and  Other  Rights  bt  StTRvnroRSHip 


I  529.  Dower.   General  Ideas. 

i  530.  Conditions  requisite  for  the 
Existence  of  Dower.  —  (A) 
Kinds  of  Dower. 

S  531.  The  Same.  —  (B)  The  ;Amount 
of  leffal  !Dow^r 

§  532.  The  Same.  —  (C)  The  Seat  of 
the  Customary  Dower. 

§  533.  TheSame.~(D)  Wife  obtains 
Dower  on  going  to  Bed. 

§  534.  The  Same.  —  (E)  The  Forfei- 
ture of  Dower. 


§  535.  Rifl^ts  of  the  Wife  over  the 
Dower.  —  (A)  During  the 
Maniage. 

§536.  TheSame.  —  (B)  At  the  Death 
of  the  Husband. 

i537.  The  Dower  of  Children. 
538.  The  Increase  of  the  Maniage 
Portion. 

539.  Rings  and  Jewels. 

540.  Counter^Increase. 

541.  Mourning  and  Residenoe. 


§  529.  Dower.  General  Ideas.  —  By  this  is  understood  that 
portion  of  the  personal  belongings  of  the  husband  ^  over  which 
the  widow  has  the  right  of  enjoyment  during  her  life,  and  also 
this  right  of  enjoyment  itself.  We  have  already  seen  that  dower 
was  the  result  of  the  fusion  of  the  Germanic  marriage  portion  and 
the  ''Morgengabe." '  Originally  it  formed  a  set-off  or  equivalent 
given  to  the  wife  in  return  for  the  share  brought  by  her,'  and, 

»  "Dosj"  "dotaHdum."  "dotariuna,"  "doarium,"  "vitaUtium."  "viduali- 
dum/'  "viarium'';  see  Du  Cange.  "Vivelotte,"  Baaueau  (dower  or  oonunoners 
in BmUariCf  I^  97).  Germany,  Ital^r:  "dotalicium''  has  as  its  synonsrmns  terms 
which  sometmies  serve  also  to  designate  institutions  similar  to  dower:  "Leib- 
geding/'  contract  for  life;  ''Leibzucht/'  "liftocht,''  allowance  for  life:  "Wit- 
thuxn,"  dower;  "Widerlage,"  "Contrados,"  polu,  '^Increase  of  Marriage 
Portion'';  PertOe.  II,  336;  ''meta,"  "quartisium."  "sponsalidum/'  "donatio 
propter  nuptias/'  ''antef actum/'  ''morgengabe.'' 

s  The  confernng  of  dower  precedes  the  marriase,  and  yet '' Au  ooucher  gagne 
la  femme  son  douaire";  it  is  a  very  widespreaa  opinion  that  dower  is  "the 
reward  and  recompense  of  chastity":  Paiauier,  "Lettres/'  IX,  1;  Pertile, 
III,  337.  —  In  the  German  countries  the  "Morgen^^be"  has  often  beisn  main- 
tained alongside  of  the  increase  of  marriage  portion  or  "Widerlegung"  and 
the  dower:  StMe,  IV,  108, 183;  Hvber,  IV,  379;  Heusler,  II,  374;  "Sachsensp.," 
ly  20;  3,  38.  Legal  "Morgengabe"  for  the  Saxon  nobUity.  Sometimes  it 
consists  m  simple  ^fts,  sometimes  it  constitutes  a  dower  (Austria),  and  some- 
times, finally  ^uthem  Germany,  Switserland),  it  forms  a  **Sondeigut" 
for  the  wife:  "Schwabensp.."  1,  18  (20);  '"estreine."  Sometimes  the  "Wit- 
thum"  has  also  this  last  character :  Heuder^  II,  373. 

s  If  it  were  exclusively  a  recompense  for  the  marriage  portion,  women 
who  did  not  furnish  a  marriage  portion  would  have  no  right  to  it:  Loynelf  162. 
Tn  Germany  dower  properly  so  called,  ''Witthum"  or  '^Widem,"  is  con- 
trasted with  the  counter  marriase  portion,  ''Widerlage"  (or  increase  of  mar- 
riage portion),  the  amount  of  wnicn  is  in  i>roportion  to  tnat  of  tiie  marriage 
portion,  and  which  the  surviving  wife  obtains, Just  as  the  surviving  husband 
obtains  all  or  part  of  the  marruun  portion:  Chai9emarim,  ''Prov.,"  p.  341: 
"Rich  wives  make  poor  children,^  F.  o.  TFvsa,  p.  49;  StMe,  IV,  114  (dis- 
tinctions) ;  HeuaUr,  it,  370;  Huber,  II,  375.    The  increase  in  the  amount  of  the 
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when  this  share  was  nothings  then  it  was  a  means  of  preventing 
her  from  being  absolutely  destitute.^  The  Church  showed  itself 
favorable  to  dower,  and  the  Custom  made  it  obligatory,  following 
the  example  of  the  canon  law.'  It  seemed  all  the  more  necessary 
as  the  wife  was  strictly  dependent  upon  her  husband;  her  rights  of 
inheritance  in  her  own  family  were  often  very  much  curtailed,  and 
the  few  possessions  which  she  had  were  in  danger  of  being  spent 
during  the  marriage  in  the  interest  of  the  husband,  for  at  one  time 
there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  husband  from  alienating  them 
or  pledging  them  for  himself;  the  income  which  they  produced  or 
the  acquests  which  they  served  to  obtain  did  not  benefit  the  wife, 
or  only  benefited  her  to  a  small  extent,  under  the  old  matrimonial 
system,  which  was  exclusively  one  of  commimity.  Thus  we  see  in 
what  an  embarrassmg  situation  an  elderly  widow  might  find  herself 
at  the  death  of  her  husband.  Dower  was  often  her  only  resource. 
It  made  the  possessions  of  the  husband  inalienable,  in  coun- 
tries of  Customs,  just  as  the  marriage  portion  system  made  the 

marriage  portion  was  thus  of  very  great  importance  in  this  matter.  In  Italy 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteentn  century  marriage  portions  were  almost  re- 
duced to  a  mere  trousseau.  They  soon  increased,  and  Dante  was  able  to  say 
that  the  birth  of  a  daughter  was  a  source  of  ruin.  *  In  1434,  in  Florence,  there 
was  created  a  marriage  portion  insurance  (^'monte  dei  doti"):  PerHUf  lU,  321. 
^  There  is  a  close  connection  between  dower  and  the  system  of  property 
between  spouses  on  the  one  hand  and  inheritance  or  gifts  between  spouses 
on  the  otner.  —  (A)  Lardy,  "L6gisL  Civiles  des  Cantons  Suisses,"  see  the 
charts  at  the  end  ot  the  volume.    The  idea  of  a  right  of  succession  between 

Siouses  was  opposed  to  the  principle:  "Who  has  my  blood  has  my  property." 
owever,  in  time  they  came  to  recognize  this  idea  as  a  consequence  of  the 
resemblance  shown  between  dower  or  community  ri^t,  which  was  common 
to  the  surviving  spouse,  and  the  right  of  succession.  In  Germany  the  dis- 
tinction is  not  very  clear,  and  one  can  say  that,  generally  speaking,  the  ridbt 
of  succession  there  takes  the  place  of  the  legal  dower:  Stobbe^  IV,  499;  H%£er^ 
IV f  470;  HeusleTf  II,  421.  Very  often  the  spouse  who  inherits  appears  rather 
as  a  member  of  the  conununity  giving  up  joint  possession  than  as  an  heir 
properly  so  called.  In  France,  perhaps  as  a  consequence  of  the  Roman 
mfluence,  the  idea  of  succession  is  brought  out  better  {cf.,  however,  Nor- 
mandy). Rimasson,  however,  connects  the  legal  right  witii  the  ri^t  of  suc- 
cession of  the  barbarian  period.  Cf.  as  to  the  case  where  the  survivor  takes 
the  succession  of  the  predeceased  in  the  quality  of  hdr  of  their  children: 
"Jostice,"  p.  212;  "Sachsensp  "  1,  33:  "L.  Alam.,"  96;  PoUock  and  MaUland, 
n.  422  (copyholds);  Lehr,  ^Dt.  AnM.,"  p.  107;  post,  "Community";  Van 
Weter,  "Dr.  Rom.  et  Dr.  Celtigue,^  1898,  p.  48;  "M.  G.  H.,  L.  L.."  11,37 
(general  law  in  the  year  1019  ^vmg  the  survivor,  if  there  are  no  children,  aD 
the  possessions  of  the  predeceased;  this  law  was  not  applied).  Pf.  Dower 
of  Cnildren,  "Verfangenschaft."  —  (B)  Gifts  between  spouses;  Loytd,  149, 
150:  "Mutual  gift  does  not  prevent  dower";  PertiUf  III,  344;  Chaiaemartinj 
382:  "Hat  with  the  veil  ana  veil  with  the  hat"  (placed  upon  the  altar),  a 
symbolical  form  of  mutual  gift. 

«  Dig.  X.  420;  "Jostice,^'  p.  216;  OlanvilU,  VI.  1.  Competence  of  the 
ecclesiastical  judges,  voat.  Part  played  by  the  Holy  See  in  the  quarrel  be- 
tween John  Lackland  and  Queen  B^axigdre  on  the  subject  of  the  dower 
which  she  claimed:  Rymer,  "Acta,"  I,  152. 
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possessions  of  the  wife  inalienable  in  countries  of  written  law. 
The  husband  could  not  dispose  of  property  without  the  consent 
of  the  wife,  and,  moreover,  the  personal  belongings  or  family  pos- 
sessions, which  it  aiSPected  if  there  were  no  agreement  to  the  con- 
trary, consisted  in  those  things  of  which  people  scarcely  deprived 
themselves,  even  where  the  Custom  permitted  it.  So  great  was 
its  importance  still  in  the  thirteenth  centiuy,  that  Beaumanoir 
devotes  an  entire  chapter  of  his  work  to  it,  whereas  he  passes 
rapidly  over  community.  The  institution  met  with  some  resist- 
ance on  the  part  of  feudalism;  the  woman  was,  in  fact,  scarcely 
capable  of  fulfilling  the  feudal  duties;  it  was  necessary  that  the 
heritability  of  fiefs  should  be  fully  accepted,  for  dower  to  be  ap- 
plied to  this  category  of  property.^  In  the  last  stage  of  the  old 
law  the  jurisconsults  have  some  difficulty  in  justifying  its  exist- 
ence.* The  system  of  property  had  changed;  the  community 
between  spouses  had  become  common,  and  more  often  than  not 
it  was  sufficient  if  the  wife  had  her  share  of  the  community.  But 
the  conununity  might  be  a  bad  thing;  the  husband  might  abuse 
his  powers  in  order  to  dissipate  it  or  might  administer  the  personal 

^  Originallv  fiefs  could  not  be  encumbered  with  dower.    "L.  Feud./' 

I,  9,  1;  "Sachsensp./'  3,  75.  Later  on  it  was  allowed,  but  with  restrictions 
which  recall  the  primitive  law.  such  aa  consent  of  the  lord:  VioUet,  p.  779. 
''Dower  of  the  finest/'  in  England,  that  is  to  say,  dower  affecting  the  finest 
of  the  common  tenures,  whereas  tenures  by  knight-service  durine  the  minority 
of  the  children  return  to  the  lord:  the  suppression  of  tenures  by  kni^txervice 
involved  the  disappearance  of  tnis  form  of  dower:  LiUleUm,  49;  Blackstone, 

II,  8.  Kingdoms,  the  great  manors,  castles,  which  the  vassal  promises  to 
give  back  and  which  the  lord  can  demand,  were  not  subject  to  dower:  Beau- 
marmr,  13,  8.  19;  Loysei,  136:  "Bourges/*  69;  "L.  d.  Dr.,"  115;  "Amiens," 
121;  "Schwabenspi^el,"  "Lehnr.,"  36.  104,  188:  "Const.  Neapol.,"  Ill,  13; 
PerHUt  III,  339.  —  The  right  of  the  family  ana  the  right  of  primogeniture 
were  also  found  to  be  in  conflict  with  dower:  "Poitou,"  162.  —  As  to  the 
dower  of  queens,  ef.  Isamberif  Table,  see  "Douaire";  Ducoiuiray,  "Orig. 
du  Pari.,"  p.  795:  Maffert,  "Apanages,*'  "Thtee,"  1900;  ManteU,  "Domania- 
Kt^  publique,"  "Th^,"  1902. 

*  "Jostice,"  p.  219:  She  [the  wife]  is  of  little  service  during  her  life 
rthis  is  not  so  in  the  case  of  the  young  widow  in  good  health  who  has  personal 
oelongings;  moreover,  one  might  say  the  same  of  the  husband  who  is  old  or 
infirm);  she  is  the  slave  of  the  lord  [St.  Paul  to  the  EphesianSy  V,  22:  'viris 
8ubdit»'|;  she  has  more  pain  in  childbirth  than  the  lord  has  [a  motive 
which  it  IS  hard  to  take  senously,  even  by  saying  that  dower  is  a  recompense 
for  maternity]."  The  saying  of  Beaumanoir^  13, 1,  is  often  cited,  "  At  the  death 
di  the  husband  the  widows  are  left  stunned  and  despairing";  but  the  juris- 
consult does  not  seek  to  modify  the  dower  on  this  account;  he  means  to  say 
that  one  should  not  take  advantage  of  their  mourning  to  deprive  them  of 
their  rights.  If  the  dower  only  served  to  insure  the  maintenance  of  the 
widow,  the  one  who  had  resources  could  make  no  claim  to  it.  Cf.  VioUet, 
"Et.  ae  St.  Louis,"  III,  267.  If  he  had  to  pay  for  the  care  and  the  services 
of  his  wife,  reciprocity  would  be  due  the  husband.  Cf.,  however,  the  German 
proverb:  "Dower  is  the  fief  of  women";  Chai^emartin,  p.  336;  "Norm.,"  376; 
ijtfe^vre,  "La  Gout.  Fran^.  du  Mariage  au  Temps  de  Saint  Louis,"  1901. 
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belongings  of  his  wife  badly.  Dower  seems  to  have  overoome 
these  dangers,  which  became  less,  moreover,  as  guaranties  in  the 
interest  of  the  wife  came  to  be  developed.  It  was  intended  to 
allow  the  widow  to  live  honorably  according  to  the  station  of  her 
husband,  and  to  keep  her  rank  in  sodety;  the  nobleman's  widow, 
excluded  from  the  paternal  inheritance,  had  rights  which  were 
quite  special.  Findly,  several  of  the  Customs  saw  in  dower  a 
means  of  keeping  for  the  children  the  personal  belongings  of  their 
father. 

If  dower  had  only  been,  as  said  sometimes,  a  witness  of  af- 
fection, it  would  have  been  natural  for  the  husband  to  receive  a 
corresponding  benefit;  but  the  Customs  for  the  main  part  re- 
fused to  grant  him  any  such  benefit,  which,  indeed,  proves  that 
dower  has  sprung  rather  from  a  thought  of  interest  than  from  one 
of  ajQPection.  It  is  true  that,  following  the  example  of  the  Ba^ 
barian  law,  the  usages  of  certain  provinces,  such  as  Normandy, 
Anjou,  and  Maine,  made  an  exception  to  the  common  law  and 
allowed  the  widower  the  marriage  portion  of  the  wife;  this  same 
Custom  existed  across  the  Channel  under  the  name  of  ourtoiy  d 
England,^  which  reminds  one  of  the  "Counter-Increase"  of  the 
countries  of  written  law. 

Having  become  less  useful,'  being  restricted  by  court  dedsionSi 

^  In  Paris  and  in  various  of  the  central  provinces, — Orleans,  Aiu'oUj 
Touraine.  Maine  and  Poitou,  —  the  husband  who  was  a  widower  obtamed 
for  his  me  the  marria^  portion  of  his  wif e^rovided  he  had  had  a  male  heir 


by  her  and  had  mamed  "cum  virgine."    This  was  a  sort  of  oounter-dower: 


-,  *««-,     «.  ^.,  ^.w»^w,    *^.    *-  v«w«^  v^v«  only  v-^  s^»«»^..»«»  ,,.- - 

dealt  with.  Cf.  ''Confer,  de  Gu^nois/'  602;  ''Pans/'  238  (reference  legacy  ^ 
the  noble  spouse).  South:  "Charroux,"  13;  "Limoges,"  76:  "A.  C,  Baywme,' 
63,  81;  post,  "Counter-Increase";  "Ass.  d'Antioche,'^  1;  VwOet,  p.  808.  The 
Norman  law  extended  this  right  of  the  widower  over  all  the  immovables  of 
his  wife,  but  it  was  made  subject  to  the  condition  that  he  should  not  remany: 
"Summa  Norm.,"  119;  cf.  "Cf.  de  1683."  382:  Delisle,  no.  72  (m  1210):  "quam- 
diu  erit  absque  muUere";  Colin,  "N.R.H.,"  1892,  466.  The  Custom  of 
England,  which  was  more  liberal,  more  "courteous"  than  the  Norman  Cus- 
tom, did  not  deprive  the  widower  of  this  right  in  case  he  married  again;  nor, 
moreover,  did  the  other  French  Customs:  GlanviUe,  VII,  18,  3;  BncUirh 
fo.  438;  ''Reg.  Maj.,"  H,  67:  "L.  Burg.,"  44;  Pollock  and  AfoOloiid,  IM12; 
LiUleUm,  36  {Black$Ume,  II,  8,  3:  On  the  free  bench  of  the  County  of  Kent, 
or  right  of  the  survivor  to  half  of  the  lands  of  the  predeceased  spouse,  <^; 
the  German  "  Beisitz  ").  —  As  to  the  origin  of  this  right  cf,  Brwmer, " Porsch., 
708;  "Z.  S.  S^  O.  A.,'^  1896,  96.  The  fact  that  it  persisted  is  to  be  acooimted 
for  outside  of  the  force  of  tradition  by  the  desire  not  to  treat  the  huaband 
who  was  a  widower  any  differently  from  the  way  in  which  the  wife  who  was 
a  widow  was  treated.  Cf,,  moreover,  the  right  of  custody  in  case  the  cbildren 
live,  ante,  §§  163  and  197.  .     . 

*  Lamoiffnon  suggested  the  abolishing  of  all  legal  ric^ts  of  the  survivor. 
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and  left  in  use  mainly  among  the  dass  of  the  nobility,  dower 
appeared  under  the  Revolution  like  a  fragment  of  feudalism,  a 
hindrance  to  the  freedom  of  transactions,  a  complication  in  the 
regulating  of  inheritances.^  The  Law  of  the  17th  Nivdse,  year  II, 
Art.  61,  seems  to  have  abplished  it  "as  well  as  the  increase  of  the 
marriage  portion^'  and  the  other  rights  of  a  survivor;'  though 
it  has  been  possible  for  dispute  to  arise  on  this  subject,'  it  is 
quite  certain  that  the  Civil  Code  no  longer  recognizes  the  legal 
dower.* 

§  530.  Conditiona  requisite  for  the  Existence  of  Dower.  —  (A) 
Kinds  of  dower.  Two  sorts  of  dower  are  to  be  distinguished: 
dower  by  agreement  (or  prearranged)  and  Customary  dower  (or,  as 
we  would  say  to-day,  legal  dower).  Beaumanoir  in  a  passage 
which  has  given  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  discussion,  13, 12,  attributes 
the  institution  of  the  Customary  dower  to  an  ordinance  of  Philip- 
Augustus,  of  the  year  1214,  which  has  never  been  found:  "The 
general  custom  of  dower  .  .  .  the  wife  takes  half  of  that  which 
the  man  has  the  day  he  marries  her,  which  began  with  the  ordi- 
nance of  the  good  King  Philippe,  king  of  France,,  who  reigned 
there  in  the  year  MCC  and  XIV.  And  this  ordinance  commanded 
this  to  be  done  throughout  the  whole  kingdom  of  France,  ex- 
cepting the  domain  of  the  crown  and  several  baronies  held  from 
the  crown,  which  were  not  to  be  divided  in  half  for  dower,  and 
which  bring  no  dower  to  the  ladies  excepting  that  dower  which 
is  promised  them  when  they  are  married.  And  before  this  ordi- 
nance of  the  king  Philippe  no  woman  had  dower  excepting  such 
dower  as  should  be  promised  at  the  marriage.  And  it  is  very 
evident  that  the  custom  was  such  formerly,  from  a  word  which 
the  priests  caused  the  man  to  say  when  he  was  married,  for  he  then 
said,  'With  the  dower  which  is  arranged  between  my  friends  and 
thine  I  endow  thee."'    It  is  beyond  a  doubt,  however,  that  before 

I' Arr./'  pp.  269  and  464.  Regulation  of  1773  doing  away  with  the  legal  dower 
in  Aosta. 

*  "Code  Civil  interm.,"  II,  171;  ^.  III,  156:  Sagnac,  p.  300:  Aron, 
"N.  R.  H.,"  1901,  601;  AferKn,  see  "Gains  nupt.,^'  and  "Quest,  de  JDr.,"  7, 
§3. 

*  There  is  no  dotibt  that  the  dower  of  children  was  abolished:  Decree  of 
22d  Vent.,  year  II,  Art.  49,  and  of  9th  Fruct..  year  11,  Art.  24.  Controversy 
as  to  the  dower  of  the  wife:  Schmitg,  "Thdse,'^  1900,  p.  81. 

'  Under  the  Civil  Code  gifts  by  marriage  contract,  etc. 

*  A  Law  of  March  9,  iS^l,  reopening  an  evolution  which  seemed  to  be 
closed,  has  conferred  rights  of  succession  upon  the  survivor  of  the  spouses, 
whether  rich  or  poor,  and  even  when  there  are  children,  when  it  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  have  given  an  allowance  for  support  to  the  spouse  who  was 
in  want. 
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the  year  1214  Customary  dower  was  not  unknown;^  the  ^'dos 
legitima"  of  the  barbarian  laws  is  nothing  else,  and  there  is  noth- 
ing to  show  that  it  fdl  into  disuse.^  Perhaps  this  ordinance  was 
enacted  with  respect  to  fiefs,  which  dower  could  not  affect  with- 
out injuring  the  rights  of  the  lords.'  At  any  rate,  the  Church  and 
the  Custom  made  it  a  duty  of  the  husband  to  give  his  wife  dower.^ 

^  In  the  English  Customs  one  will  obeerye  a  remarkable  evolution  from 
the  dower  by  agreement  to  the  legal  dower.  Thus,  according  to  GlanmUe, 
VI,  1,  the  husband  is  held  bound  to  endow  his  wife  ''ad  ostium  ecdesie"; 
when  endowing  her  sometimes  he  chooses  property  which  is  a  part  of  the 
marriage  portion  C'dos  nominate''))  sometimes  he  does  not  specify  in  wiiat 
the  dower  shall  consist,  and  then  the  dower  is  ''rationabilia";  it  includes  one- 
third  of  the  free  tenement  of  which  the  husband  is  seised  at  the  time  of  the 
marriage.  About  the  time  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III  the  wife  has  a  rigjit  to 
a  reasonable  marriage  portion,  even  if  the  husband  has  remained  ulen^; 
the  dower  being  compulsory,  it  is  implied:  Bradon,  fo.  12;  BTUton,  101.  —  In 
France  it  was  even  deemed  sufficient  to  promise  a  dower,  or  the  formula 
reported  by  Beaumanair  was  made  use  of,  without  any  specific  piece  of  prop- 
erty being  made  subject  to  dower.  In  the  eighteenth  centurv  certain  of  the 
French  Customs  only  admitted  of  dower  by  agreement  ("Marche,"  288; 
"La  RocheUe,"  "Yssoudun,"  "Cambrai,"  '^Amiens,"  etc.).  Perhaps  the 
legal  dower  had  never  been  admitted  in  these  Customs^  perhaps  it  had  ceased 


to  be  recognized  by  them.    Other  Customs  distinguisn  between  the  noble 


^ve  it  to  them  when  they  are  the  principal 
their  relatives.  According  to  Rimasson,  p.  493,  Customary  dower  is  but  s 
transformation  of  the  rifi^t  of  succession  that  was  formerly  recognized  as 
belonging  to  the  spouse  and  that  was  added  to  the  marriage  portion  conferred 
by  ao'eement. 

*  To  the  contrary.  RimoMon,  p.  496. 

*  Beaumanoir  makes  three  assertions,  all  of  which  are  open  to  dispute: 
(a)  Philip  Augustus  was  responsible  for  the  creation  of  Customary  dower. 
But  it  is  quite  certain  that  even  before  his  time  a  legal  dower  existed.  One 
may  assume,  it  is  true,  that  this  legal  dower  had  fallen  into  disuse  in  the 
nenie-France  and  the  neighboring  regions.  C/.  Rinuuson,  496.  (b)  The 
Ordinance  of  1214  was  meant  to  apply  to  the  entire  kingdom.  This  is  very 
unlikely,  and,  in  fact,  it  was  not  applied  in  Normandy  and  in  the  other  coun- 
tries where  the  English  law  was  appUed.  (c)  This  ordinance  must  have 
assumed  that  the  amount  of  dower  was  one-half.  But  charters  establish  the 
fact  of  the  previous  existence  of  this  quantity.  Then,  if  that  is  so,  did  the 
Ordinance  of  1214  never  exist?  It  is  hard  to  believe  that,  because  P.  de  ¥wr 
tainesy  21,  45,  himself  also  speaks  of  the  enactment  of  King  Philip  which  con- 
ferred the  seisin  of  dower  upon  ladies  who  were  widows.  Laboulave  makes 
the  conjecture  that  the  ordmance  was  enacted  to  apply  to  fiefs,  which  w^ 
not  affected  by  dower,  according  to  the  '^L.  Feud.,'*^  1,  9,  1.  The  word 
''ladies,"  the  exception  which  concerned  the  kingdom  and  the  great  manorB| 
all  support  this  conjecture:  Blackatonef  II,  8.  Srunner^  ''Festg.  f.  Demb., 
Berlin,  p.  41  et  8eq,,  rounding  out  this  explanation^  believes  that  Philip  Au- 
gustus at  one  and  the  same  time  converted  the  aower  of  one-third  of  the 
ownership  into  the  dower  of  one-half  of  the  usufruct,  the  usufruct  alone 
being  admissible  in  the  case  of  fiefs.  ''Bret./'  199:  "No  one  can  give  more 
than  one-tliird  by  way  of  inheritance  or  one-half  by  way  of  usufruct."  w> 
Glaasan,  VII,  396. 

<  GlanviUef  VI.  —  Afterwards  dower  comes  to  be  regarded  so  much  as  t^ 
accjuitting  of  an  obligation  tJiat  there  is  no  occasion  for  its  reastration,  and 
it  is  not  subject  to  reduction  because  of  its  affecting  the  legal  snare. 
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It  was  natural  that  a  legal  dower  ^ould  be  imposed  upon  those 
who  had  avoided  this  obligation  (for  example,  in  marriages  which 
the  priest  had  not  blessed).  Sudi  was  the  favor  with  which  dower 
was  looked  upon  that  the  wife  could  not  renounce  her  legal  dower 
by  marriage  contract;  ^  in  the  seventeenth  caituiy,  dower  having 
become  less  of  a  necessity,  this  was  allowed.^  PrMrraaf  ed  dower, 
moreover,  excluded  the  legal  dower; '  but  it  is  to  be  noticed  that 
it  was  forbidden  to  contract  for  this  dower  during  the  mar- 
riage for  fear  it  should  only  serve  to  conceal  gifts  between 
spouses.^ 

§  531.  Tlie  Same.  —  (B)  The  amount  of  legal  dov)er  varied  ao- 
cording  to  the  Customs;  it  was  generally  one-half,  in  conformity 
with  the  Ordinance  of  1214.^^  But  the  dower  of  one-third,  or  Eng* 
lish  dower,*  —  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  call  it  Norman  dow^, 
—  was  also  very  widespread,  especially  in  the  provinces  of  the 
West^  The  dower  established  by  agreement  might  be  less  than 
the  Customaiy  dower,  but  could  not  exceed  it,  —  excepting,  how- 
ever, in  Paris,  Orleans  and  some  provinces  where  there  was  no 

^  Bovtarie,  I,  97.  "A  fortiori,"  a  general  renunciation  during  the  mar- 
riage would  be  unlawful:  Boissanadef  p.  208;  c/.  Loysd,  151;  "F.  g^n.  de 
Navarre,"  4,  1,  1. 

*  Laurihe,  on  ''Paria/'  247,  states  that  this  amounted  to  a  break  with  the 
practice  of  several  centuries.  The  abolition  of  the  Velleianum  Decree  of 
the  Senate,  the  custom  of  creating  the  Customary  dower  when  a  prearranged 
dower  was  established,  may  have  contributed  towards  this  result:  Pothier^ 
DO.  2;  Ricard,  on  "Paris."  247;  Order  of  Jan.,  1606. 

*  "Cbut.  Not.,"  51;  Deamares,  175.  £<xcepting  according  to  certain  Cus- 
toms in  which  the  widow  had  her  choice.  Jamont,  "Thdse,"  p.  80  (Brittany); 
PoUiieTf  no.  3. 

*  Demarea,  219;  "Gr.  Cout.,"  H,  32. 

»  Beaumanair,  loc.  cit;  Vidlet,  "Et.  de  St.  Louis,"  1, 138;  "Cout.  Not.,"  59; 
"Olim,"  IV,  346;  "A.  C,  Artois,"  32;  "Paris,"  248.  The  dower  of  ono-hS 
seems  to  be  more  frequent  among  plebeians,  the  dower  of  one-third  among 
nobles  (perhaps  because  of  the  right  of  primogeniture).  J.  d^Ihdin,  179: 
the  nobleman's  widow  has  half  of  the  fiefs,  the  commoner's  widow  all  thepos- 
sessions;  "Cout.  des  Bourg.,"  186;  Varin^  ''Arch. de  Reims,"  I,  609.  —  "There 
cannot  be  dower  upon  dower,"  jfok,  "Dower  of  Children." 

*  Tliat  is  to  sa^,  which  was  in  use  in  Endand:  but  the  English  themselves 
had  borrowed  this  from  the  Normans,  and  we  nave  already  seen  that  this 
amount  is  met  with  as  early  as  the  barbarian  period.  Qf.  ri^^t  of  primo- 
geniture, which  is  of  two-thirds. 

'  "T.  A.  C.,  Norm.,"  3  (excepting  the  chief  manor);  5,  2;  79;  Da  Conge, 
see  "Manerium,"  "Mesnagium,"  "Mesuagium";  "Sumnm."  101:  one-third  of 
fiefs;  one-half  of  buncage  tenures;  "Bret.,"  336;  "Anjou,^'  "Maine,"  "Tou- 
laine,"  etc.;  "Et.  de  St.  Louis,"  1, 17:  one-third  for  nobles,  one-half  for  others; 
1, 137;  GlanmUe,  XII,  20;  "  Magna  Charta"  of  1215,  c.  8.  Cf,  "  Magna  Charta'^ 
of  1217,  c.  7;  BinunU,  "Chartres."  p.  50.  We  also  find  in  England,  alongside 
of  the  oommon-Uiw  aower,  which  is  of  one-third,  dower  of  one-half  (socage, 
gavelkind)  and  even  of  all  the  husband's  lands.  One-third  at  Naples  and  in 
Sicily  (PerHle.  Ill,  834,  837;  BrUnneck,  p.  37)  in  Castme]("F.  Viejo,"  V,  1): 
"Abb.  de  J4r./'  /.  d'Jbdin,  71,  91;  OeoJB^.  U  Tort,,  16;  Picker,  lU,  244. 
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maximum.^  Whether  equal  or  less,  it  excluded  *  Customaiy  dower, 
and,  as  the  Customs  did  not  fix  any  minimum,'  the  dower  of  the 
widow  ran  the  risk  of  being  veiy  greatly  reduced  as  a  result  of 
special  agreements;  there  was  nothing  anomalous  in  this,  after 
she  was  allowed  to  renounce  her  dower  by  marriage  contract. 

§  532.  The  Same.  —  (C)  The  seat  of  the  Customary  dower  is  ex- 
clusively the  husband's  own  inheritance;  ^  movables  and  acquests 
are  not  subject  thereto.  One  would  rather  expect  the  opposite 
result,  for  tihie  family  possessions  ought,  it  seems,  not  to  have 
been  affected  by  the  rights  of  the  wife.  But  over  the  movables 
and  jointly  acquired  property  of  the  marriage  this  right  was 
converted  into  a  right  of  community,  which  had  the  advantage 
of  leaving  to  the  husband  the  free  disposal  of  this  category  of 
possessions.^  According  to  the  Ordinance  of  1214,  dower  only 
affected  those  personal  belongings  of  which  the  husband  was  pos- 
sessed at  the  time  of  the  nuuriage;  *  by  this  it  would  have  been 
too  much  restricted,  because  in  most  cases  the  husband  is  too 
yoimg  at  that  time  to  have  any  personal  belongings;  so  the  dower 
was  by  contract  extended  to  present  and  future  personal  belong- 
ings, according  to  a  practice  which  is  found  from  the  time  of  the 
barbarian  period.^  Frequently,  the  father  in  consenting  to  the 
iinarriage,  also  consented  to  subject  the  family  possessions  to 
the  dower;  ^  this  consent  was  implied  where  the  son  merely  pro* 

1  "T.  A.  C,  Norm.,"  79,  2;  "Magna  Charta,"  1216,  8:  "Olim,"  IV,  346; 
"  Joatice,"  p.  217,  219;  "Const.  ChAt.,"  78;  Loywl,  139;  DesmareB,  137.  218, 
makes  a  aistinction:  commoners  can  give  more  than  one-half,  noblemen 


family.  —  Cf,  Italv,  Braniileone,  "Arch.  Giur.,"  67, 2.    Lauridre  and  Lamoig- 
non  complam  of  the  conferring  of  enormous  dowers. 

*  "T.  A.C.,  Norm.,"  79;  "Jostioe,"  p.  219;  "Cout.  Not.,"  61;  Desmores, 
175;  "Paris,"  261;  Loysd,  147,  151:  Troyes,  Meaux,  etc.,  option  betwe^  the 
two  kinds  oi  dower. 

s  The  English  law  admitted  that  the  wife  could  always  claim  her  legal  dower 
of  one-third:  LUdeUm,  39,  41.  This  was  not  so  in  ib»  thirteenth  century: 
"Magna  Charta,"  c.  8. 

^  Fiefs  or  plebeian  tenures.  Cf.  BoutariCf  I,  98.  A  subsidiary  dower 
upon  jointly  acquired  property  and  movables  according  to  certain  Customs: 
Pothier,  nos.  17,  98;  "T.  A.  C,  Norm.,"  6, 4;  79, 2;  "T.  A.  C,  Bret,"  30,  40; 
"Orleans,"  221;  "Paris,"  257. 

*  Survivals  of  the  old  law:  /.  (2'/6e2tn,  177  (dower  upon  the  acquests). 

•  GlanviUe,  VL  1:  "Magna  Charta"  of  1215,  c.  8:  qf.  "Magna  Charta"  of 
1217  and  1224;  Pollock  and  MaiUand,  II,  419.  This  is  normally  the  object 
of  the  prearranged  dower,  of  the  "libelli  dotis." 

7  TfUvenin,  nos.  175,  176;  2>.  VaiaseUe,  "Plreuves,"  no.  602.  —  To  the  same 
effect,  Beaumanoirf  13,  13  et  seq, 

•  Anglo-Norman  dower,  "ex  assensu  patris":  "T.  A.  C,  Norm.,"  p.  81; 
VioUetT^Iit.  de  St.  Louis,^'  lU,  p.  276  (id.  in  Touraine,  Anjou,  etc);  Lo^ 
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oeeded  by  making  a  gift  of  present  and  future  possessions.  What 
agreements  accomplished,  the  Custom  accomplished  also,  and 
with  all  the  more  ease  because  the  Customary  dower  was  an  ali- 
quot part^  The  personal  belongings  coming  from  collaterals  or 
descendants  were  alone  ordinarily  excepted  from  the  appropria- 
tion made  for  dower.'  Even  taking  this  restriction  into  account, 
one  can  see  that  a  large  number  of  immovables  were  found  to  be 
incapable  of  being  disposed  of.'  The  feeling  of  practical  necessity, 
combined  with  a  desire  not  to  take  away  die  personal  belongings 
from  the  administration  of  the  relatives  to  whom  they  belonged, 
often  led  to  the  substitution  of  a  dower  consisting  of  a  sum  of 
money,  especially  under  the  form  of  a  rent-charge  for  dower  in 
kind.* 

§  533.  The  8am0.  —  (D)  The  wife  cbtaina  her  dower,  upon  going 
to  bed,  it  was  formerly  said;  ^  the  majority  of  the  Customs  by  the 
sisteenth  century  have  abandoned  this  archaic  rule,  and  no  longer 
demand  that  the  marriage  shall  have  been  consummated.  The 
dower  accrues  merely  by  virtue  of  the  nuptial  benediction.* 

138;  L'Hommeau,  III,  56.  This  was  especially  useful  in  a  case  where  the 
son  died  too  voung  to  have  taken  the  succession  of  his  parents;  his  widow 
would  none  the  less  have  a  dower  over  the  hereditary  share  which  would 
have  come  to  him:  ''Poitou/'  260  ("Semi-dower"). 

1  "T.A.C.,  Norm./'  79;  qf.  "Summa,"  101;  Beaumanoir,  13,  14;  "Gr. 
Gout./'  II.  32,  Desmans,  175,  215;  ''Cout.  not.,"  51.  Lofsd,  137,  attributes 
the  extenmng  of  dower  to  include  future  personal  belongmgs  to  an  advocate 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  Eudes  de  Sens;  but  as  early  as  1268  the  "Olim" 
mentioned  it:  ''Paris/'  2^.  —  Entailed  possessions  were  subject  to  dower  if 
there  were  no  others:  ''Ord."  of  1747,  45  et  seq.;  PcHhier,  no.  61. 

*  Bofuiaric,  I,  97;  Bsotimanotr,  13,  13. 

*  According  to  the  ''Ass.  de  J6r.,"  /.  dUhdin,  220,  in  the  Customs  of 
"Berrv"  and  "Bourbonnais"  {PotkCer,  no.  13)  aiKl  at  Lincoln  in  England, 
etc.,  dower  is  only  taken  out  of  possessions  of  which  the  husbiuod  is  seised 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  Thus  any  alienation  executed  bv  the  husband 
cannot  be  attacked.  C/.  Rimaawn,  p.  495;  "A.  C,  Anjou,''^  ed.  £.-B.,  L 
p.  617. 

«  In  English  law  frcnn  the  time  of  Henry  VIII  the  system  of  jointures  or 
rents  in  money  upon  some  immovable  of  the  husband's  came  to  be  sub- 
stituted almost  entirely  in  practice  for  dower  in  kind,  which  had  the  dis- 
advanta^  of  making  uie  husband's  possessions  incapable  of  being  (£sposed 
of:  BlKuksUme,  11.  8;  Ltkr,  p.  105;  Chaismuxrtin,  p.  340:  in  Saxony  a  frequent 
changing  of  the  oower  into  a  life  rent;  Stobbe,  Fv,  114. 

*  Loyad,  140;  Beaumanair,  13,  25;  "Summa  Norm./'  101;  "Jostice," 
p.  219.  Survival  in  the  "N.  C,  Bret.,"  450,  where  it  is  merely  required 
that  the  wife  shall  have  put  her  foot  into  the  bed:  Bucket  "N.  R.  H.,"  1885, 
653;  Pothier.  no.  147;  "Toulouse,"  113  (id.  for  the  increase);  LUOeUm,  36 
(the  wife  only  has  a  right  to  the  dower  if  she  is  more  than  nine  years  old  at 
the  time  of  her  husband's  death) ;  cf.  post,  the  basis  of  the  community.  The 
old  rule  is  to  be  accounted  for  bv  remains  of  the  "  Moivengabe,"  the  "Beil- 
ager,"  and  marriage  perfected  by  consummation.  "Osculum,"  "Ass.  de 
J^rus.,"  "C.  dee  B./'  145  (re-enacting  "Cod.  Just./'  5,  3,  16). 

*  Lou9d,  140;  ^'Bret./'  450;  Lmtri^y  on  "Paris/'  248  (U,  205). 
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§  534.  The  Same.  —  (£)  The  fotfeiiure  of  dower  arises  from  the 
adultery  of  the  wife,  from  the  fact  that  she  has  abandoned  her 
husband,  or,  as  a  general  thing,  that  the  separation  of  domicile 
has  been  adjudged  against  her;  or,  agun,  owing  to  misconduct  of 
the  wife  during  the  year  of  mourning.^  A  second  mairiage  com- 
peb  the  woman  who  has  dower  to  furnish  siu^ty,  but  the  dower  is 
not  lost  unless  there  is  an  agreement  to  that  effect.' 

§  535.  Bights  of  the  Wife  over  the  Dower.  —  (A)  During  the 
marriage.  Prearranged  dower  affecting  specific  possessions  was 
at  first  considered  as  the  property  of  the  wife.'  But,  accord- 
ing to  the  classical  theory,  the  husband  kept  the  ownership,  ad- 
ministration and  enjoyment  of  it  during  the  marriage.  All  the  more 
was  this  so  with  respect  to  the  Customary  dower,  which  affects 
a  certain  quantity  —  a  half  or  a  third  —  of  the  possesions  of  the 
husband.^  If  the  latter  no  longer  loses  the  ownership  of  dower, 
he  only  has  a  limited  right  of  disposal;  he  cannot  by  means  of  any 
deed,^  whether  for  a  consideration  or  gratuitous,  deprive  the  wife 
of  her  dower.*  When  he  alienates  possessions  which  are  encum- 
bered with  dower,  the  alienation,  though  it  cannot  be  attacked 

»  "Gr.  Cout.,"  11,  32;  LoyBd,  174;  "Norm.,"  361;  "Bret.,"  460;  GtonwBe, 
VI,  17:  BlacktUme,  II,  8;  Pathier,  do.  257:  DumauUn,  on  "Paris,"  30:  Loyad, 
176;  Pothier,  no.  268  (Order  of  1671);  "F.  de  Nav.,"  4;  Stobbe,  HI,  116.— 
"Anjou,"  311:  Miaappropriation  of  doww,  —  that  is  to  say,  abuse  of  its 
enjoyment.  —  Some  of  the  Customs,  "Touraine,"  337;  ^' Maine,"  313; 
"Anjou,"  310;  and  "Bret.,"  208,  consider  as  being  inconsistent  the  quality 
of  dowager  and  of  legatee  or  donee;  in  Paris  the  wire  can  have  at  one  and  the 
same  time  her  dower  out  of  the  personal  belongingB  and  a  gift  oat  of  the 
portion  of  the  jointlv  acquired  property  of  the  community  which  was  con- 
tributed by  her  husSand.  —  "Bouis.,"  38:  renunciation  of  the  commuxiity 
causes  loss  of  dower.    Contra^  "A.  C.,"  (in  Oiraud),  Art.  3. 

*  Fleury,  I,  386;  PoUner,  no.  263;  "Bret.,"  264;  "Ass.  de  J«r.,"  "C.  dee 
B.,"  167;  "Olim,"  lU,  1193,  3. 

*  The  husband  makes  a  delivery  to  the  wife.  Cf,  a  charter  of  1009  in 
Beufpiot,  "Ass.  de  J6r.,"  II,  116:  "i  give  you  one-half  of  ^t  which  I  shaO 
receive  from  the  inheritance  of  my  mother";  then  comes  a  specification  of 
the  property:  "hec  autem  trado  tibi  sub  attestatione  carte  hujus"  (Verdun). 
Cf.  Lauri^,  on  Lojfsdy  166;  P,dela  Jan^,  noe.  406, 409:  the  ordinary  dause 
01  disseisin^eisin  is  sufficient.  Qennany:  formalities  of  the  "Aufiassuns" 
in  general,  but  in  families  of  princes  a  mere  agreement  is  sufficient:  StoiWi 
IV,  116. 

<  The  wife  could  at  the  most  be  considered  as  a  joint  owner  of  one-half 
or  on&-third  of  the  husband's  poesessions. 

•  "T.  A.  C,  Norm.,"  4;  79,  12:  confiscation  of  the  husband's  possessbne 
carries  with  it  loss  of  dower.    Contra;  Loysd,  142  et  »eq,:  L*HommeaUf  III,  65. 

•  "Jostice,"  p.  169:  "Dower  cannot  be  encumbered";  Chaiaemartiny 
p.  339;  Rimasaon^  p.  168.  The  inalienability  or  guaai-inalienabiUty  of  dower 
was  one  of  the  causes  of  its  being  done  away  with.  Cf.  tiie  Ektjpish  law  of 
1833  (Lehr,  p.  104):  the  husband  is  authorised  to  deprive  the  wife  of  ber 
dower  unless  he  shall  have  stipulated  not  to  do  so  in  tne  marriage  contract; 
purchasers  or  creditors  of  the  husband  are  consequently  preferred  to  the  widow. 
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during  the  marriage^  is  void  as  against  the  wife  upon  its  dissolu- 
tion.^ From  this  it  follows  that:  (a)  if  the  husband  survives,  as 
there  is  no  longer  any  dower,  this  deed  cannot  be  attacked;  (6)  if 
the  dower  is  prearranged,  the  wife  who  survives  has  the  right  to 
reclaim  ^  the  personal  belonging  which  has  been  alienated,'  though 
the  grantee  who  has  been  ousted  may  bring  an  action  of  warranty 
against  tlie  heirs  of  the  husband;  (c)  if  the  dower  is  Customary,  the 
wife  who  survives  may  reclaim  possessions  alienated  by  the  hus- 
band only  if  there  are  no  personal  belongings  in  the  inheritance; 
the  heir  is  thus  compelled  to  provide  her  with  her  dower  first  of 
all  out  of  the  hereditaiy  possessions.  It  of  course  follows  that 
these  solutions  are  applied  to  agreements  creating  rights  in  land 
as  well  as  to  alienations  properly  so  called.  The  husband  whose 
credit  was  found  to  be  very  much  affected  by  the  rights  of  his 
wife,  and  third  parties  with  whom  he  dealt,  could  not  fail  to  at- 
tempt to  provide  for  themsdves  against  the  danger  of  an  eviction. 
There  were  cases  in  which  eviction  could  not  take  place,  for  ex- 
ample, the  case  of  sworn  poverty;  for  if  the  rights  of  the  family 
were  blotted  out  under  this  hypothesis,  all  the  more  should  it  be 
the  same  with  the  rights  of  the  wife.^  In  all  periods  it  seems  that 
alienations  made  by  the  husband  with  the  consent  of  the  wife  have 
been  made  valid;  numerous  examples  of  this  are  to  be  found  dur- 
ing the  barbarian  period.^  During  the  feudal  period  renunciation 
of  her  rights  by  the  wife  is  authorized  *  on  condition  that  it  shall 
take  place  imder  oath,^  and  when  the  dower  has  been  prearranged 

^  This  general  principle  has  not  been  everywhere  applied  in  the  same 
way.    Our  outline  is  therefore  only  ceneral. 

»  For  how  long  a  time?  Certain  Customs  only  give  her  a  period  of  a  year 
and  a  day.  Generally  she  has  the  ordinarv  periods  of  prescription  reckoned 
from  the  time  of  the  husband's  death:  DumouLiny  s.  119;  Gr.  Perche''; 
'Taris,"  117;  UHommeau^  p.  482.  The  Decree  does  not  extinguish  the 
dower. 

■  Beaumanovr^  13,  5  {cf,  21.  3) :  after  her  death  the  inheritance  reverts 
to  the  purchaser.  Contra,  if  the  dower  belongs  to  the  children:  "T.  A.  C, 
Norm.^'^  70;  ''Summa,''  101;  Blackstane^  II,  8;  OlanviUe,  VI,  3:  same  solution, 
but  with  this  exception,  that  if  the  wife  offers  opposition  to  the  alienation 
she  loses  her  dower;  this  is  because  she  is  bound  not  to  gunsay  her  husband. 

*  "Gr.  Cout.,"  n,  32;  Boutaric;  "Actes  du  Pari,"  no.  7823.  Other  cases 
of  necessary  alienation:  Pothier,  no.  84. 

*  Rinuuson,  p.  397. 

*  Beaumanoirf  13,  5;  "Olim,''  I.  735  (in  1268):  expressed  renunciation; 
"Jostice."  p.  169  (grant  to  the  wife);  Boutaric,  I,  97;  "L.  d.  Droia,"  849; 
"T.  A.  C.,  Norm.,*'  4  (the  wife's  renunciation  is  not  binding).  The  wife  in 
Scotland  renounces  her  dower  without  any  formalities;  in  English  law  the  same 
result  is  arrived  at  indirectly  by  means  of  the  proceeding  of  the  fine  and 
recovery. 

'  "Et.  de  St.  Louis,"  1, 173;  "Artois,"  33.  The  other  texts  do  not  mention 
it:  "T.  A.  C,  Norm.,"  4;  "T.  A.  C,  Bret.,"  30, 40;  "F.  de  B^am,"  272. 
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the  amount  renounced  must  be  reinvested.^  Thb,  however,  only 
came  about  very  gradually,  for  it  was  to  be  feared  that  the 
consent  of  the  wife  was  not  free;  if  during  the  marriage  she 
could  not  give  up  her  dower  in  mass  and  all  at  once,  she  ran  the 
risk  of  being  led  to  lose  it  bit  by  bit  by  means  of  successive  re- 
nunciations in  proportion  to  the  alienations  made  by  the  husband. 
In  the  sixteenth  century  the  oath  is  no  longer  made  use  of.  Re- 
investment, properly  so  called,  has  given  way  to  the  recompense 
or  legal  reinvestment;^  and,  finally,  the  security  of  the  wife 
consisted  in  an  implied  mortgage.' 

§  536.  The  Same.  —  (B)  At  the  death  cf  the  kueband.  Only 
then  did  this  right  vest  for  the  benefit  of  the  wife,  for  the  rule  is 
that  ''a  husband  never  paid  dower."  ^  Loysel,  146,  says  that 
"Customary  dower  gives  seisin;^  prearranged  dower  had  to 
be  asked  for  at  law,  which  is  something  that  is  beginning  to  be 
changed  almost  everywhere." '  In  prearranged  dow»  the  pos- 
sessions subject  to  the  dower  were  known  beforehand.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  necessary  to  partition  the  personal  belon^ngs 
of  the  husband  in  order  to  know  which  of  them  were  affected  by 

1  ''Et.  de  St.  Louis,"  1, 173;  Boutarie,  I,  87;  "Artois,"  33. 

'  Loysdf  151.  Laurikre  states  that  the  renunciation  is  valid  even  if  the 
wife  does  not  take  any  other  property  from  the  husband's  succession  in  order 
to  indemnify  herself.  C/.  renimciation  of  the  VeUeianum  Decree  of  the 
Senate:  Meynial,  "N.R.H.,"  1900. 

*  Loysel,  155.  Rank,  Potkier,  no.  103  (Order  of  1661:  after  the  marriage 
portion  ana  before  the  reinvestment  of  the  personal  belonginios).  343;  Boiuonf 
ade,  p.  178.  The  mortgage  affects  the  hereoitary  possessions  beld  by  the  heirs 
ana  possessions  which  nave  been  alienated  ancf  are  held  by  third  party  pui^ 
chasers.  The  implied  mortage  was  brought  about  in  two  ways:  Jfl)  system 
of  rents  assigned  over  a  piece  of  land;  (o)  notarial  deeds:  see  "system  of 
Mortf^a^'^;  '' Toulouse/'  118:  '^assi^miunenta  pro  neoessariis  dotibus  et 
dotahciis.''  A  similar  mortgage  for  the  increase  of  the  marriage  portion; 
the  wife  could  not  renounce  it  (cf.  post,  "Marriage  portion  system"),  whereas 
she  was  allowed  to  renoimce  the  dower  mortgage. 

*  Dower  even  went  so  far  as  this:  Loysd,  141,  172.    However,  in  case  of  a 

i'udicial  separation  or  separate  maintenance  the  wife  had  a  right  to  reclaim 
ler  dower  "during  the  lifetime  of  her  baron."  "Ass.  de  J6rus.,"  "C.  des 
B.,"  171;  VioUet,  p.  790;  Pothier,  no.  153;  Fleury,  "Inst.,"  I,  386.  In  the 
seventeenth  century  the  wife  who  had  obtained  a  separate  mamteoance  only 
obtained  an  allowance,  the  "Semi-dower":  see  Ferrikre, 

»  Loysd,  141;  Desmares,  216;  "Gr.  Gout.,"  II.  33;  "Paris,  A.C.,"  140, 
143;  "N.C.,"  236.  The  issues,  arrears,  complamts:  Pothier,  159;  Stobbe, 
IV,  115.  ' 

*  Competence  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts;  in  the  thirteenth  century  the 
lay  courts  have  jurisdiction  in  the  action  for  possession,  and  in  the  sixteenth 
century  there  is  no  longer  any  question  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction:  P.  de 
Fontaines,  21,  52;  "OUm,"  in  1269,  in  BoiUaric  c,  1364;  '^T.  A.  C,  Nonn.," 
5,  7:  delays  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts  as  a  result  of  a  series  of  appeeds  carried 
as  far  as  the  pope:  GUxrmUs.  VI,  11,  14;  BouUmc^  II,  1;  ItoymL  146:  Botu- 
manoir,  11,  9;  'U..  d.  Dr.,''  421. 
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the  Customary  dower;  ^  according  to  certain  Customs,  the 
''woman  who  has  dower  apportions  and  the  heir  chooses";^ 
others  give  the  wife  the  choice  of  possessions. — The  estate  of 
the  wife,  especially  in  dower  by  agreement,  consisted  at  first  in 
a  true  ownership,  which  was  sometimes  perpetual  and  sometimes 
for  life; '  the  latter  prevailed,  and  was  transformed  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Roman  theories  into  a  mere  enjoyment  or  usufruct, 
which  was  extended,  it  is  true,  by  reason  of  its  origin,  in  a  very 
broad  manner.^  Dower  is  free,  it  is  said;  ^  thus,  the  widow  does 
not  have  to  pay  any  relief;  *  she  does  not  contribute  to  the 
debts  on  movables  of  the  inheritance  of  her  husband;^  and, 
finally,  in  many  of  the  Customs  she  furnished  no  surety.^ 

§  537.  Tho  Dofwor  of  Children  *  is  nothing  else  than  the  dower 
of  the  mother  ^^  which  has  become  a  Customary,  "legal  share''  ^ 

^  "DweUing-houae/'  poai;  BeaumanoiTf  13,  19. 
>  Beaumarwvr,  13,  8,  24;  ''Bret.,"  31,  33:  Loysd,  156  et  acq, 
»  VioOet,  p.  777;  "fit.  de  St.  Louis."  1,  132,  137.  Ownership  according 
to  certain  Customs,  —  for  example,  "Sens,"  169;  or  by  means  of  an  agree- 
ment: P.  de  la  Janbs,  no.  400.  Dower  without  any  reversion,  see  FerHkre; 
Loyad,  148;  "T.  A.  C,  Norm.,"  6.  The  "Cout.  d'Aoete,"  5, 7, 16,  allowed  the 
wife  to  dispose  of  her  dower  without  leaving  any  part  of  it  to  the  children, 
"which  custom  seemed  to  be  rather  harsh":  Pertue,  IIIj  337:  Stobbe,  IV,  115. 
—  The  general  tendency,  which  was  in  conformity  with  tne  general  con- 
ception of  the  gift,  must  have  been  to  confer  upon  the  wife  only  an  ownership 
limited  by  the  right  of  reversion  to  the  donee  and  his  heirs;  this  right  became 
stronger  when  the  dowager  had  only  a  usufruct,  whereas  in  £e  case  of 
oidinary  gifts  it  disappeared  or  was  reduced  to  tne  condition  of  a  right  of 
succession:  Bnmner,  "Forsch.,"  733.  Cf.  Rimasaon,  pp.  403,  159  (Roman 
influence). 

*  The  idea  of  ownership  enables  us  to  understand  why  the  widow  origi- 
nally had  the  honorary  rights  connected  with  the  fief  (hunting,  presentation 
of  benefices,  etc.).  gave  homage,  paid  the  relief  ("Gr.  Cout./'  il»  27.  Cf. 
lease,  appanage,  pledge),  paid  not  only  the  ordinary  chaige,  such  as  the  quit- 
rent^  but  the  extraordinary  charses,  such  as  the  Church  taUage.  —  When 
she  became  a  mere  usufructuarv  sne  no  longer  had  anything  excepting  rights 
of  user,  did  not  pay  any  relief  C^Paris,"  40),  and  very  oft^i  had  to  give  surety. 
Cf.  Pothier.  nos.  53  and  230. 

*  The  aowager  must  have  taken  the  issues  free  and  clear:  Beaumanoir, 
12,  2: 13,  7,  22  et  acq.;  BracUm,  XL  40,  4;  BriUm,  103;  Stol)be,  III,  110. 

*  Loyad,  154;  "Olim,"  I,  419;  '^Paris,*'  40;  P.dela  Janka,  no.  402. 

\  BeaumanwF,  13.  9;  "Olim,"  I,  467,  1;  "Const,  du  ChAt.,"  §  78  (ed. 
Martet),  note;  poat,  "Community";  Renuaaon,  c.  8. 

*  Loyad,  153  (ahe  keeps  up  the  land,  and  pays  the  charges  and  ordinary 
rents  of  the  land,  but  not  those  which  have  been  constituted  during  the  mar- 
riage); Beaumanair,  30,  40;  Desmarea,  187,  196;  "Cout.  Not.,"  104;  "Paris," 
252,  264:  Pothier,  nos.  53,  210. 

*  PatMer,  no.  228  ei  aeq.;  Marthant,  "Thtee,"  1899  (bibl.);  R.  CaUlemer, 
"M^anges  Appleton,"  1903  ("Douaire  des  Enfants"). 

^^  Save  a  few  exceptions:  Ldmaif  "Succ.,"  II,  5. 

^  An  expression  oi  Loyad,  158.  —  Cf.  the  "  Verfangenschaft"  of  the  German 
law:  Stothe,  IV,  105  (bibl.),  in  the  hands  of  the  surviving  spouse  the  immovable 
possessions  of  the  predeceased  spouse  constitute  with  those  of  the  former  a 
mass  which  is  inaheoable  unless  the  consent  of  the  children  be  given;  these 
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for  the  children.^  If  the  mother  dies  before  the  father,  the  diildien 
are  given  dower  in  her  stead  and  place;  ^  but  their  right  only  vests 
at  the  death  of  the  father.  Up  to  that  time  the  dower  cannot 
be  disposed  of  by  him;  it  is  even  more  inalienable  than  that  of 
the  wife,  because  she  could  renounce  it  and  the  children  cannot. 
When  the  father  dies '  the  children  are  given  a  dioice  between  the 
paternal  inheritance  and  the  dower,  becAuae  ''No  one  can  be  heir 
and  have  dower  at  the  same  time."  If  they  accepted  the  inherit- 
ance the  dower  was  not  separated  from  the  latter;  they  had  to 
pay  the  debts  of  the  father  and  abide  by  alienations  made  by 
him.  If  they  renounced,  they  were  authorized  to  take  dower  free 
from  the  paternal  debts  and  no  transferee  could  set  up  against 
them  any  alienation  or  agreement  conferring  real  rights.  How- 
ever, they  were  held  bound  to  deduct  from  the  dower  gifts  which 
they  had  received,  because  no  one  can  have  dower  and  be  a  donee 
or  legatee  at  the  same  time.  Thus  the  dower  of  children  appears 
to  be  a  more  powerful  form  of  reservation;  ^  the  latter,  in  fact,  was 

poBsessioQs  are '' Verfaogen,''  that  is  to  say,  chained  up  for  the  benefit  of  the 
children;  in  case  the  survivuog  spouse  mames  a^un  they  are  kept  for  the  chil- 
dren of  the  first  marriage  to  tne  exclusion  of  those  of  subseouent  marriages. 
Cf.  devolution  and  mutual  gift,  anle»  The  theory  of  "  Verfangenflchaft" 
gives  rise  to  controversy  (summed  up  in  Stobbe,  IV,  128).  From  the  his- 
toric point  of  view  one  shoidd  notice  its  variations:  the  surviving  spouse  found 
himself  originally  at  the  head  of  the  community,  then  his  poesessions  were 
distinguished  from  those  of  the  predeceased,  and  over  the  latter  he  was  given 
merely  an  ownership  for  life  or  a  usufruct.  C/.  as  to  this  evolution,  Heusler, 
II,  467. 

1  P.  de  Fontaines,  34,  8;  Bautaric,  "Arr.  du  Pari,"  March  16,  1326;  "Jos- 
tice,''  10,  21;  12, 24;  12,  6;  8, 3;  Beaumanair,  13, 2-18  (viUag»  alone);  ^' A.  C, 
Artois,"  35;  "A.  C,  Picardie,"  pp.  161,  164;  "Gr.  Cout.,"  II,  32;  Detmares, 
176, 217,  283;  "Cout.  Not.,"  82;  Boutaric,  I,  97  (note  by  CAaromiat):  "Conf. 
des  Cout.  de  Gu^nois,''  loc,  cU,;  'Taris,  248  et  seq,;  rerrikre  on  tius  Art; 
Marchantf  pp.  64,  61. 

t  Which  means  that  ''there  is  no  dower  upon  dower":  Loysd,  168;  "Jos- 
tice,"  p.  266;  Beaumanoir,  13,  2,  18;  ''Const.  ChAt.,"  26;  "Gr.  Cout.,"  U.  27. 
Thenceforth  in  the  case  of  a  second  marriage  the  dower  of  the  second  wife 
is  one-fourth,  that  of  the  third  oneneighth,  etc.j  in  fact,  the  only  thing  that 
is  left  at  the  disposal  of  the  father  who  remarries  is  one^ialf  of  his  personal 
belongings:  and,  the  dower  bein|;  of  one-half,  this  will  amount  to  one-fourth 
(or  the  half  of  one-half)  of  the  inheritance  i^operly  speaking,  etc.:  "Fsifis" 
253;  "Artois."  136. 

*  CT.  in  tne  Roman  law  the  rule,  "Dotis  causa  perpetua  est."  The  in- 
alienability of  the  land  constituting  the  marriage  portion,  which  b  inspired 
bv  the  thought  of  allowing  the  widow  to  marry  agam,  was  diverted  from  this 
ODJect  and  served  to  keep  the  marriage  portion  in  the  familv. 

*  The  legal  share  in  the  reservation  must  be  paid  by  the  father  and  the 
mother;  the  dower,  by  the  father  alone.  Dower  affects  present  personal 
belongings  at  the  time  of  the  marriage,  or  those  which  are  acquired  later  on, 
even  though  they  be  alienated  for  a  consideration,  and  not  merely  when  they 
are  {pven  or  bequeathed.  Dower  is  only  charged  with  debts  oontoacted 
previous  to  the  marriage;  on  the  contrarv,  debts  contracted  during  the  mar- 
riage are  paid  out  of  the  legal  share  ancf  the  reservation.    In  order  to  have 
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only  an  obstacle  to  gifts  by  will.^  Dower  is  connected  with  the 
veiy  old  institutions,  inspired  by  the  old  spirit  of  oonununity  in- 
terests.^ It  is  therefore  not  very  difficult  to  account  for  the  fact 
that  they  succeeded  in  maintaining  this  ground  until  the  end  of 
the  Old  Regime  in  certain  Customs,  sudi  as  that  of  Paris,  but 
that  at  the  same  tinie  they  did  not  have  sufficient  strength  to 
become  generalized  or  to  become  eonunon  law. 

§  538.  The  laereaso  of  the  Maniago  Portion  is  the  dower  of 
countries  of  written  law.'  It  has  the  same  object  and  the  same 
characteristics/  but  not  the  same  origin.  The  amount  cl  the  in^ 
crease  varies  according  to  localities;  as  a  general  thing,  it  is  pro- 
portional to  the  marriage  portion  to  which  it  is  added,^  and  ihB 
amount  of  which  it  increases.^   Sometimes  it  is  equal  to  the  mar> 

dower  one  must  renounce  the  position  of  heir.  The  children  can  be  de- 
prived of  dower  (and  not  of  the  legal  share  or  of  the  reservation)  by  a  clause 
m  the  marriage  contract,  dower  not  being  subject  to  the  rules  relative  to 
primogeniture:  Loysdf  163.  These  peculiarities  are  to  be  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  from  the  day  of  the  marriage  the  children  acquire  the  dower 
just  as  though  a  delivery  of  it  had  been  made;  they  get  it  "jure  contractus/' 
and  not  ''jure  successionis":  P.dela  Jani^^  409. 

^  The  ewtomary  third  in  Normandy,  mtroduoed  for  the  first  time  in 
the  ''Custom"  of  1583,  Art.  399  el  uq.  (see  Basnage,  etc.),  is  a  sort  of  legal 
share,  —  the  only  one,  moreover,  which  was  rec(Mpuzed  in  this  province, 
and  one  which  the  Custom  gave  to  the  children  in  the  form  of  the  ownership 
of  certain  of  their  father's  and  mother's  possessions  in  case  they  gave  up  theur 
succession,  and  of  which  they  could  only  be  deprived  by  being  disinherited: 
see  Ragueau,  Quyci, 

t  During  the  barbarian  period  it  is  not  a  rare  thing  for  -the  widow  to  be 
unable  to  cQspose  of  the  marriage  portion  given  by  her  husband  to  the  preju- 
dice of  her  cnildren;  in  case  of  a  second  marriage  the  surviving  husband  is 
forbidden  to  dispose  of  it.'  CmUra,  ''N.  R.  H.,^  1884,  654.  Can  one  also 
say  that  the  do¥rer  consisting  of  ownership  naturally  pMsed  to  the  chUdren? 

*  Terminology:  "  Donatio  propter  nuptias,"''spoDsaIioium,"  ''augmentum," 
"agendamentum''  ''osculum":  ''B(»d.,A.C.,"  Ill;  ''Cahors,"  22;  ''Ass.  de 
J6rus.,"  "C.  des  B.,"  167;  "Toulouse,"  113  et  w^.;  "Angoumois,"  47;  VtoOet, 
p.  810.  '^Anas"  in  Spain;  "Scrox"  (increase)  m  RoussiUon  and  Catalonia. 
B.  d^ArffU*  p.  98  (advantage  by  contract).  Italy:  "contrados,"  <^. 
" irri4p4fnnif."  ''^incontro,"  "contnifatto,"  "antefatto"  ("maximum").  Creraiaa 
law,  see  '^Widerlage." 

'  Boucher  tPArgia.p,  25  (comparison  with  dower).  EfiFects  during  the  life 
of  the  husband:  "Toulouse,"  118,  153;  "Tonneins,"  84.  — There  are  Chis- 
toms  according  to  which  the  widow  has  the  increase  and  the  dower  both  at 
the  same  time.  In  Navanre  the  widow  of  a  noble  has  the  usufruct  of  all  her 
husband's  possessions,  besides  the  "arras"  and  one-half  of  the  acquests. 

'  Before  the  time  of  Justinian  the  antenuptial  gift  was  already  in  pro* 
portion  to  the  marriage  portion.  The  correlation  was  very  much  ck>ser 
after  the  time  of  Justinian:  (a)  it  could  be  established  during  the  marriage; 
(6)  the  amount  of  it  had  to  be  equal  to  that  of  the  dower  ("Nov.,"  97):  (e) 
the  immovables  were  inalienable  ("Nov.^"  61);  (d)  mortgage  upon  the  nus* 
band's  possessions;  (e)  anticipated  restitution  if  the  husband  became  in* 
solvent:  Gvrardf  p.  957. 

•  No  increase  without  marriage  pwtion:  "Petrus,"  I,  30.  —  In  the  wifl 
(unpublished)  of  a  simple  workman,  Jean  de  Latour,  Aug.  28,  1348,  the  fact 
is  admitted  that  his  wife  brought  him  a  marriage  porti<m  of  8  "livrea"  and 
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riage  portion  (double  marriage  portion)/  sometimes  to  one-half 
or  one-third  of  the  latter.^  Although  tiie  parties  may  be  free  to 
fix  the  amount  of  the  increase,'  it  is  not  usual  for  the  increase 
which  is  agreed  upon  to  be  greater  than  the  Customary  increase. 
It  ordinarily  consists  in  a  right  of  ownership  if  there  are  no  children, 
and  in  a  usufruct  if  there  are.^  The  mother  who  does  not  remarry 
acquires,  as  a  general  thing,  the  '^ man's  share''  of  ownership  in 
the  increase,  —  that  is  to  say,  a  man's  share  with  respect  to  th^ 
niunber  of  children  who  inherit.^  The  origin  of  the  increase, 
which  was  formerly  much  disputed,^  seems  to  have  been  in  the 
"ante  nuptias"  gift  of  the  Theodosian  law,  which  had  not  ceased 
to  be  in  use  in  the  South  of  France.^  Upon  two  points  they  are 
similar;  like  the  antenuptial  gift,  it  cannot  be  appointed  during 
the  marriage;  and,  like  that  also,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be 
^equal  to  the  marriage  portion.  This  equality,  which  was  foi^ 
bidden  by  the  law  of  Justinian,  was  only  accepted  by  a  few  ex- 
ceptional Customs.^   The  Southern  Custom  introduced  an  increase 

10  "sols,"  and  this  sum  was  assigned  out  of  a  certain  piece  of  land;  J.  de 
Latour  raves  his  wife  as  an  increase  of  her  marriage  portion,  and  by  reason 
of  her  pleasing  services  with  her  body  and  her  property,  a  sum  of  70  "sols." 
—  Ltorf,  49;  "Tonneins,"  83.  — Italy,  LaUea,  240,  247. 

1  "Bord.  N.  C,"  47,  49;  "Agen.,"  27,  etc.;  StMe,  IV,  185. 

«  "Toulouse,"  "Foix,"  "Montauban,"  "Albi,"  "Commingee";  UuO, 
p.  97,  etc. 

»  RowaUhe,  "Dot,"  II,  141;  "Cahors,"  22. 

*  "Petrus,"  I*,  33.  Afl  to  the  Justinian  law  qf,  Zacharie  de  lAngenJthal^ 
p.  64  e<  9eq. 

•  Boucher  d^Argie,  p.  194;  Henrys^  IV,  9.  56  and  111. 

*  Boucher  d^Argia  connects  it  with  the  Byzantine  "hj^pobolon."  Cf. 
Zacharie  de  LingerUhal,  p.  64  e<  seq.  The  crusaders  must  have  brought  this 
institution  with  them  from  Constantinople.  But  the  truth  of  the  matter 
is  Uiat  both  the  "hypobolon"  and  the  increase  have  a  common  origin:  Bran- 
dUeonCt  "Don.  propter  nuptias,"  1892;  "Studii  s.  svolg.  d.  Rapporti  patri- 
moniali  fra  conjugi  in  Itaha,  Arch.  Giur.,"  67,  2  (1901);  "Ult.  fase  d.  Don. 
pr.  nupt.";  Eemein,  "Le  Test,  du  Man  et  la  Don.  ante  nuptias"  ("M^.," 
1886);  "N.R.H.,"  1884,  1. 

^  The  marriage  contracts  in  the  South  as  earljr  as  the  eleventh  oentuiy 
contain  ant^iuptial  gifts  which  are  frequently  joined  to  marriage  portion 
gifts.  Examples  m  D.  Vaieaette,  V,  738  (in  1095).  Bertnmd,  the  son  of  Rai- 
mond  de  Saint^iUes,  gives  his  fiancee  "in  sponisalicio"  the  towns  of  Rodes, 
Cahors,  Viviers,  Avignon  and  Digne,  each  one  "cum  oomitatu  et  eptsoopio"; 
after  the  death  of  the  spouses  they  will  pass  to  their  children;  if  there  are  no 
children  the  wife,  should  she  survive,  shall  have  the  right  to  dispose  of  than 
at  her  will.  Generally  in  other  deeos,  if  there  are  no  children,  the  property 
reverts  to  the  husband's  relatives:  V,  795,  888,  954,  1109,  1202:  VIII,  278 
(in  1171:  inequality  between  the  marriage  portion  and  the  gitt  ''propter 
nuptias"),  317,  394,  498.  Paaquier^  "Doc.  rel.  a  Boussagues,"  pp.  26,  28; 
"Liber  Inst,  memor."  ("Cartul.  des  GuiUems  de  Montpdlier/'  1884-6), 
pp.  92,  263,  270,  349,  etc. 

•  "Petrus,"  I,  30,  43,  51,  also  requires  that  the  gift  "Propter  nuptias" 
and  the  marriage  portion  should  be  of  equal  value;  "Bord.  N.  C,"  IV,  47,  49. 
Ctmtra:  "Montpellier,"  75,  95;  "Alais,"  17;  "liber  Instr.  memor.,"  ioe.  dL 
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established  by  agreement  into  certain  localities.^  Both  the  in<- 
crease  and  the  antenuptial  gift  were  for  the  benefit  of  the  children, 
provided  the  mother  should  have  survived,  whereas  the  dower 
only  benefited  them  as  an  exception  and  when  the  mother  had  not 
survived.* 

§  539.  Bings  and  Jtwels '  were  another  right  based  on  sur* 
vivorship,  granted  to  the  widow  in  coimtries  of  written  law,  and 
consisted  originally  in  objects  specifically  given  by  the  hus- 
band to  his  wife,^  and  later  in  a  fraction  of  his  possessions,  —  one- 
twentieth  or  one-tenth  of  the  marriage  portion,  so  as  to  form  a 
sort  of  balance  for  the  increase.^ 

§  540.  Countar-InoreMo.®  —  In  case  the  wife  died  before  the 
husband  the  latter  received  all  or  a  part  of  the  marriage  por- 
tion, sometimes  in  ownership,  when  there*  were  no  children,  or* 
dinarily  in  usufruct,  especially  where  there  were  children.^  This 
is  what  is  called  the  "Counter-increase,'^  an  equitable  set-ofiF 
for  the  acquisition  of  the  increase  of  the  marriage  portion  by 
the  widow,  and  perhaps  a  survival  of  the  acquiring  of  the  marriage 
portion  by  the  husband. in  the  Roman  legislation. 

§  641.  Mourning  and  Basidence.^  —  The  Customaiy  law,  which 
is  in  accord  with  the  customs  of  the  barbarian  period,  allowed 
the  widow  to  reside  in  the  house  of  the  husband,^  and  also  allowed 
her  mourning,  —  that  is  to  say,  mourning  garments.^^   The  widow 

»  "Bord.  N.  C,"  47,  49;  Boucher  d^Argis,  p.  29;  Fona,  loc.  cU. 
«  BreUmnier,  "Quest.."  II,  L  4,  9,  1. 

*  Boucher  d'Argia,  p.  63;  see  Ouuoi;  ArgoUf  HI,  11. 

«  Cf,  the  old  custom  of  betrothal  i>reBent8.  —  See  "Morgengabe,"  ante, 
Aragon,  "bentages  forales"  (clothing,  jewehy,  the  best  bed  in  the  house, 
a  hacknev,  two  beasts  of  burden  wrui  their  harness).  Catalonia,  "regalos 
de  boda."  —  C/.  paraphernalia  of  the  English  wife:  L^,  p.  103  pewels  given 
to  the  wife  in  order  that  she  may  wear  them  with  a  view  of  maiiitaining  her 
rank  in  society;  frequently  she  does  not  acquire  their  ownership;  thev  are  Uie 
family  jewels).  —  In  Rome,  Labeon  beoueaths  to  his  wife  Neratia  the  "  mundus 
muhebris"  and  the  "omamenta  mulieoria":  Dig.,  "de  leg.,"  32,  32,  6. 

'  Sometimes  the  rines  and  jewels  are  the  wife's  of  absolute  right  (I^onnais), 
sometimes  they  must  be  stipulated  for  in  the  marriage  contract  (Provence, 
Grenoble,  Bordeaux,  Toulouse).    They  are  to  be  found  once  more  at  Metz. 

*  See  as  to  this  deeds  of  the  South  in  D.  VaiueUe,  V,  895,  etc.;  "Toulouse." 
88.  92,  114,  115;  "Tomadotz,"  "Fors  et  Cost,  de  B^am."  "r.  de  marit.^': 
"Bord.,  A.  C,"  104:  Ducroa,  "Refl.  s.  la  Cout.  d'Agen,"  246. 

^  The  Customs  of  the  South  vaiy  greatly:  "Nov.,"  53,  6;  117,  5;  "Cod. 
Just. "  6,  18;  "Petrus,"  I,  33;  B.  d'Argia,  Rouaailhe,  etc. 

*  Pothier,  "Tr.  du  Dr.  d'Habitation,"  1771;  Boucher  d^Argia,  63,  101; 
ilr^ott.  Ill,  11;  avil  Code,  1465,  1481.  1492,  1670. 

*  "Et.  de  St.  Louis,"  1, 16.  Cf,  in  tne  Mahometan  law  the  period  of  legal 
repurchase  ("aldda"),  Joly,  "Thdse,"  p.  176. 

^°  Loyad,  135.  Roman  custom:  "mulier  non  debet  suis  sumptibua  lugere 
maritum."  The  English  widow  has  not  a  right  to  mourning:  Lehr,  p.  107 
{contra  in  Scotland):  Civil  Code,  1481. 
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originally  could  not  be  banished  from  the  conjugal  hearth  as  long 
as  she  did  not  remarry.  But  later  this  right  became  restricted; 
the  Custom  of  Paris  only  grants  it  during  the  period  required 
to  make  an  inventory  and  decide  on  what  is  to  be  done;  the  widow 
then  took  her  maintenance  and  that  of  the  servants  out  of  the 
stores  belonging  to  the  community.^  It  was  also  customary  in 
countries  of  Customs  for  her  to  withdraw  from  the  movables  of 
the  community  a  few  minor  objects  for  her  personal  use  ('"linen 
and  wearing  apparel")*'  —  In  countries  of  written  law  she  had 
no  right  to  residence  unless  there  were  a  special  i^;reement  to  that 
effect.^  But  mourning  she  was  entitled  to,  as  well  as  maintenance 
("necessaria,  vestitus  et  victus")  during  the  year  which  was 
granted  to  the  heira  of  the  husband  within  which  to  make  restitu- 
tion of  the  marriage  portion  (acepting  that  she  was  not  allowed  to 
demand  interest  on  the  marriage  portion) ;  if  she  had  not  brou^t 
with  her  any  marriage  portion,  she  received  an  allowance  during 
this  year,  which  was  called  ''the  widow's."  ^ 

>  ''Quarantine"  of  the  widow  in  England  (''Magna  Charta/'  1215,  c.  7: 
BracUmy  fo.  96).  "Free  Bench  of  the  County  oi  Kent,"  ante.  "Trentaine"  of 
the  German  law,  and  often  during  this  period  the  widow  has  the  "Musstheil," 
that  is  to  say  one-half  of  the  provisions  for  eating  which  happen  to  be  in  the 
house  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  husband:  Sckroeder,  SOO;  HeuaUr,  II, 
298,  326,  342;  PeifOe,  III,  341. 

'  Beaumanoirf  13,  21.  only  allows  the  widow  to  carry  away  her  every-day 
dress  and  a  bed  such  as  sue  was  aoeustomed  to  use  for  her  rest;  Bowher  d*Ari/Ut 
81.  —  "Roisin,"  p.  154;  Lagrhze,  "Dr.  dans  I^rr.,"  p.  127;  "Tours,"  293. 

»  "Insistance/' "Toulouse,"  119  etwa.;  '^Tenute"  in  "Roussilbn";  B. 
d'Argia,  93;  "Des  Dev.  du  D6a.,"  p.  822:  ^F.  de  B^airi."  2,  "De  Marit."  3. 

«  "Toulouse "  n^  et  aeq.;  ''Deds.  Cap.  ToL,"  IX,  337;  R  de  Laembey 
Bfie  "Augment,"  no.  24  (dwelling-house  imtil  the  payment  of  the  incretse); 
RaussUhe,  no.  625. 
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Topic  3.    Systems  without  Community 


i542.  In  Oeneial. 
543.  English    System.  —  (A)    The 
Common  Law. 
{  544.  The  Same.  —  (B)    Courts  of 

Equity. 
§  545.  The  Same.  —  (C)  Act  of  the 

10th  of  August,  1882. 
{  546.  Nonnan    System.  —  (A)  Incar 
paoij^of  theManied  Woman. 


i  547.  The  Same.  —  (B)  The  Admin- 
istration of  the  Immovables. 

S  548.  The  Same.  —  (C)  Inalienabil- 
ity of  the  Marriage  Portion. 

i  549.  German  System  of  Unity  of 


i  550.  The  Roman  System  of  Mar- 
riage Portion. 
1 551.  The  Partnerahip  of  Acquests. 


§  542.  In  QoxMraL  —  The  systems  of  property  between  spouses 
during  the  feudal  and  monarchic  periods  are  very  diverse^  but 
can  be  reduced  to  two  principal  types.  1st.  Systems  wiihovi 
communiiy,  which  are  in  use  in  England  and  Normandy  and  in 
rather  a  large  portion  of  Germany  and  Switzerland  and  a  few 
localities  in  the  east  of  France.  We  may  group  with  this  the 
Roman  system  of  marriage  portions  which  was  in  effect  in  coun- 
tries of  written  law,  Italy  and  Spain.  —  2d.  Systems  with  commu- 
nity. Such  are  the  partnership  in  acquests  found  in  Spain  and  the 
southwest  of  France,  the  community  of  movables  and  acquests 
found  in  Customary  France  and  Germany,  and  the  absolute 
community  found  in  a  part  of  Germany. 

§  543.  EngUali  System.^  —  (A)  The  Common  Law  under  its 
classical  form,  such  as  it  appears  in  Blackstone,  with  that  extreme 
logic  which  does  not  hesitate  at  the  absurd,  seems  to  organize  the 
entire  system  of  property  between  spouses  as  a  function  of  the 
mcapadty  of  the  married  woman.  During  the  marriage  the  wife 
is  nothing  and  has  nothing.  Her  personality  is  absorbed  in  that 
of  the  husband:  "Vir  et  uxor  sunt  quasi  unica  persona,"  Brae- 
ton  was  already  saying,  referring  to  the  text  of  scripture,  "erunt 
duo  in  came  una."  '  Marriage  is  for  the  woman  a  sort  of  civil 
death;  she  cannot  contract  with  her  husband  because  they  only 
form  one  person;  gifts  between  spouses  are  radically  impossible;  ^ 
agreements  entered  into  between  them  before  the  marriage  are 

>  Blaekttone,  I,  7,  and  11,  29:  PoOoek  and  MaxOand,  U,  397 [GUuson,  "Inst. 
d'Andet.,"  H.  284:  IV,  308:  VI,  187;  Lehr,  p.  70;  BerMeou.  "Ilifebe/'  1902. 

>  Bradm,{o.^h.  CfAoAU;Liklet<m,mAe8:GlarwaU,Yl,3;^*(iaojnmi 
Attach.,"  22;  "L.  Biugy''  131. 

•  C/.  "Reg.  Maj.,"  U,  15;  Bracton,  fo.  29.  But  the  husband  may  make  a 
win  leaving  nia  property  to  his  wife,  as  the  iph  is  made  to  take  effect  at  a 
time  when  the  marriage  will  no  longer  be  in  existence. 
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annulled  by  the  fact  of  its  celebration;  the  wife  cannot,  moreover, 
have  any  dealings  with  third  parties,  nor  act  at  law,  nor  make 
her  will.^  There  is  no  need  for  the  husband  to  give  her  au- 
thority, because  she  does  not  exist,  considered  as  a  person;'  it 
is  he  who  acts,  who  contracts,  and  who  pleads;  he  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  charged  with  making  his  wife's  will  if 
there  had  not  been  seen  in  this  a  religious  act  based  upon 
conscience  alone. 

There  is  some  exaggeration  in  these  formuke,  even  if  we  only 
consider  the  final  state  of  the  Conmion  Law,  and  especially  if  one 
goes  back  to  the  period  of  its  formation.  In  the  thirteenth  century 
the  husband  and  the  wife  act  jointly  in  court  and  extrajudicially, 
where  the  lands  of  the  wife  are  concerned.  If  their  alienation  is 
proceeded  with,  the  wife  is  interrogated  by  herself  in  order  to  find 
out  if  her  consent  has  been  free.  Thus  one  sees  that  her  personal- 
ity is  not  entirely  obliterated.  She  owes  obedience  to  her  hus- 
band, "non  potest  contradicere  viro,  quia  vir  caput  mulieris"; 
the  husband  has  a  right  over  her  which  can  be  compared  to  the 
custody  of  a  minor.  By  virtue  of  this  right  he  acquires  the 
movables  (personal  property)  of  the  wife,  subject  to  paying  her 
debts,  and  has  the  administration  and  the  enjoyment  of  her  lands 
(real  property).  It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  passage  from  Bracton 
must  be  understood:  "Omnia  quae  sunt  uxoris  sunt  ipsius  mariti."  • 
From  this  unity  of  patrimony,  and  from  the  respective  rights  of 
the  spouses  at  the  death  of  one  of  them,  there  might  have  arisen 
the  system  of  the  conjugal  community.*    But  the  germs  of  thb 

^  OlarwUle,  VII,  5^  3:  the  wife  cannot  make  a  will  without  the  authority 
of  her  husband,  but  it  is  his  duty  to  allow  her  to  dispose  of  one-third  of  tte 
movables,  and  the  majority  of  hiisbands  do  this.  This  is  all  the  more  readU^ 
understood  as  in  case  the  husband  dies  first,  the  mass  of  the  movables  is 
divided  into  three  portions:  one  for  the  deceased,  one  for  his  wife  and  one  for 
his  heirs.  Private  documents  support  this  assertion.  C/.  also  BraetoHf 
fo.  60  &.  K  the  wife  dies  intestate  one  portion  of  the  movables  is  used  in 
pious  works  for  the  salvation  of  her  som  through  the  care  of  the  Church. 
Thus  it  is  the  Church  which  claims  the  wife's  portion  and  not  the  h^irB,  as 
would  have^  been  the  case  under  the  community  system. 

'  The  wife  may  contract  in  the  capacity  of  an  agent  of  her  faosbaod,  in 
order  to  obtain  household  necessaries:  PoUoek  (md  McnUand,  II,  432. 

*  BracUm,  fo.  32. 

'  Pollock  and  MaiUandf  II,  432,  cite  an  old  deed  which  concludes  as  fd- 
lows:  "Sic  utriusQue  conjugis  bona  confundimtur,  ut  quivis  eorum  totius 
patrimonii  in  soliaum  dominus  sit."  The  two  spouses  are  tenants  by  en- 
tireties.^ Cf.  BlacksUmej  II.  12.  One  conveys  to  the  husband  and  the  wife 
and  their  heirs,  the  price  ot  the  wife's  lands  is  paid  to  the  husband  and  wife, 
following  the  fine  they  both  appear  in  court  on  behalf  of  the  wife's  lands: 
LUUetonj  667  et  aeq.  Moreover,  the  community  is  not  always  easy  to  dis- 
tinguish.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  it  existed  very  long  ago  in  Scotland, 
and  yet  Fraser  has  mamtained,  ''Husband  and  ^Hfe,"  1876,  p.  648,  that  it 
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institution  came  to  nothing  in  England  as  well  as  in  Normandy. 
Tlie  law  set  its  face  towards  the  separate  property  system.  A 
special  fact  accentuated  the  tendencies  of  the  old  legislation  in  this 
direction.  What  I  mean  is  the  double  jurisdiction  of  the  Courts 
of  the  Church  and  the  secular  tribunals.  The  former,  not  finding 
the  community  either  in  the  Roman  or  the  Canon  law,  emphar- 
sized  the  fact  that  the  wife  had  no  movable  property  during  the 
marriage;  the  secular  courts  maintained  a  decided  separation  be- 
tween the  immovable  inheritance  of  the  spouses,  so  as  to  preserve 
it  for  their  family. 

As  a  last  item,  the  corporeal  movables  of  the  wife  belong  to  the 
husband;  he  has  the  right  to  take  possession  of  them,  and,  provid* 
ing  that  he  has  done  so,  to  dispose  of  them  as  of  his  own  posses- 
sions ''inter  vivos"  or  by  will;  they  are  induded  within  the  inte* 
state  succession.^  The  products  of  the  wife's  labor  are  not 
excepted  from  this  rule.  The  taking  of  possession  has  a  partic- 
ular importance  with  regard  to  chattels  real  or  choses  in  action, 
whose  (Usposal,  consequently,  is  found  to  be  a  little  different  from 
that  of  corporeal  movables.^  As  to  the  wife's  immovables,'  the 
husband  acquires  an  estate  over  them  as  long  as  the  marriage 
lasts,  or  even  for  his  whole  life,  in  case  a  child  is  bom  (curtesy  of 
England).  He  is  free  to  dispose  of  this  estate,  but  he  cannot  con- 
fer on  third  parties  rights  more  extensive  than  those  which  he 
has  himself.  ''A  wife's  property  cannot  be  lost,"  as  b  demanded 
by  the  interests  of  the  family;  the  only  means  of  alienating  it  is 
the  fine  with  the  participation  and  consent  of  both  the  spouses.^ 

had  been  but  recently  imported  from  France.  C/.  potif  Germany:  ly Olive' 
cnma.  p.  68. 

^  Cf.f  however^  above,  the  rig^t  of  the  wife  to  one-third  of  the  movables 
or  to  one-half  if  there  are  no  children.  But  this  old  rule  disappeared  from  the 
commoQ  law:  PoUode  and  Maidand,  U,  34d.  C/.  ''Ano.  lis.  d'Anjou,''  ed. 
Marnier^  i  75. 

'  (A)  Chattels  Real;  the  husband  can  dispose  of  them  but  only  "inter 
vivos";  if  he  dies  without  havins  done  so,  they  belong  to  the  wife;  if  the 
husband  survives  they  belong  to  nim.  (B)  Choses  in  action;  the  husband 
collects  the  claims  and  can  pursue  the  debtora;  by  this  means  he  acquires 
this  species  of  property.  If  he  does  not  do  this,  as  the  wife  has  never  been 
disseised,  she  keeps  them.  The  husband  who  survives  cannot  pursue  the 
wife's  debtors  in  his  quality  of  husband,  but  he  can  do  so  as  adminis^ator 
of  iinp  AfitiAte  of  his  wife 

'  As  to  the  ''Maritagium"  ^.  OktrwiOe,  Vn,  18;  ''Res.  Maj./'  H,  18; 
XL  28  et  8eq.;  lL4Set  uq^  II,  57;  III,  17;  '^Quoniam  Attach.,"  20,  91  et  seq.; 
"Stat.  Alex.,"  11,  22;  "Fifeta,"  1, 13;  HI,  11;  Britton,  67;  Bmcton,  fo.  22,  28; 
Littleton,  265  et  eeq.;  GUueon,  '4nst.  Anglet.,"  VI,  185:  "The  daughters 
scarcely  ever  receive  any  marria;^  portion  from  their  parents,  and,  as  their 
rights  of  inheritance  are  very  limited  it  follows  that  all  the  wealth  is  kept  for 
the  men." 

«  GlafiviOe,  VIII.  —  Gide,  p.  253. 
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If  one  wishes  to  have  a  complete  idea  of  the  English  system,  one 
must  remember  that  the  wife  has  a  dower  of  one-third,  which 
makes  it  unpossible  for  the  husband  to  dispose  of  his  lands  during 
the  marriage  excepting  by  way  of  fine  and  with  the  consent  of  his 
wife.  She  still  has  a  right  to  her  ''pin  money/'  an  annual  allow^ 
ance  which  it  b  customary  for  her  husband  to  promise  her,  and 
to  ''paraphernalia,"  jewels  and  articles  of  the.  toilet  (without 
counting  the  wardrobe  whidi  is  necessary  for  her).^ 

§  544.  The  Same.  —  (B)  Cofwrtf  of  Equity.  The  decisions  of 
the  courts  of  equity  authorized  the  wife  to  keep  as  her  personal 
belongings  certain  properties  (separate  estate)  by  confiding  them 
to  trustees  or  fiduciaries.'  With  respect  to  these  possessions  she 
has  the  same  capacity  as  the  unmarried  woman  ("feme  sole")'  the 
assured  power  ("  ligia  potestas  ")  of  the  widow.  At  law  the  wife  is 
"covert  de  baron" '  and  has  no  possessions  of  her  own;  in  equity 
she  becomes  independent  of  her  husband  through  the  interven- 
tion of  trustees  and  to  the  extent  of  her  separate  estate.^  Thb  is 
the  wife  with  a  marriage  portion  and  the  wife  with  paraphernalia, 
of  the  Roman  law,  but  quite  difiPerentiated  as  a  result  of  the  pres- 
ence of  the  fiduciaries  who  are  strangers  to  the  husband.  This  is 
a  solution  of  rather  doubtful  propriety,  this  three-cornered  estab- 
lishment, but  no  other  expedient  was  found  to  take  the  wonum 
whose  personal  fortune  was  considerable  out  of  the  power  of  her 
husband.  The  motives  which  justified  this  even  caused  in  time 
the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  wife  had  a  right  to  demand  a 
separate  estate  independent  of  any  agreement  (equity  to  a  settle- 
ment).* 

§  545.  The  Same.  —  (C)  Ad  (^  the  lOth  of  August,  1882.  This 
body  of  rules  was  completed  and  generalized  by  a  Law  of  1882  en- 
acting the  dvil  emancipation  of  the.  married  woman.  This  statute 
was  exactly  opposite  to  the  conunon  law.    AU  the  possessions 

*  The  husband  has  a  right  to  dispose  ''inter  vivos"  (but  not  by  will)  of 
tiie  rings  and  jewels  of  his  wife  ana  these  form  a  pledge  for  his  creditors. 
C/.  "Quoniam  Attach.,"  21,  38:  "Fleta,"  V,  17. 

*  Pollock  and  Maitland,  U,  430  (origin  of  this  sort  of  trust).  C/.  "Sonder- 
gut"  of  the  German  wife. 

>  Du  Cange.  see  ''Ck>operire";  PoOock  and  MaiUand,  11.  404. 
'  C/.  ante,  "Uses."    The  (Courts  of  Chancery  recogmsed  married  women  as 
having  the  status  of  a  "  cestui  que  use." 

*  A  settlement  is  usually  a  deed  by  means  of  which  the  disposal  of  a  piece 
of  property  is  determined.  The  Court  of  Chancery  at  first  only  intervened 
on  behalf  of  the  wife  when  the  husband  ^plied  to  it^  for  example  in  order  to 
obtain  possession  of  a  piece  of  the  wife'sj)roperty:  it  applied  the  rule:  "He 
who  seeks  Equity  must  do  Equity  " :  the  Court  would  only  ^ve  its  help  to  the 
husband  if  he  nutde  a  settlement  on  his  wif Ci  as  Equity  requuvd. 
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of  the  wife  are  looked  upon  as  paraphernalia,  except  there  be  an 
agreement  to  the  contrary.  The  wife  is  fully  capable  of  acting 
alone  at  law  or  extrajudicially.  She  has  only  to  contribute  to  the 
expenses  of  the  keeping  up  of  the  marriage  if  the  husband  or  the 
children  are  indigent.  The  life  in  common  of  the  spouses  is  not 
accompanied  by  a  single  commimity  of  interests  outside  of  that 
which  they  may  wish  to  establish  and  which  they  can  put  to  an 
end  when  they  please.  Separate  property  and  equality  of  the 
spouses,  such  is  the  liberal  formula  at  whidi  the  English  law 
has  arrived,  after  having  begim  with  the  strictest  subjection 
of  the  wife  to  the  husband.^ 

§  546.  Norman  Sjstem.  —  (A)  IncapacUy  of  the  Married  Woman. 
The  Norman  law  took  the  same  point  of  departure  as  the  English 
law.  "As  soon  as  the  wife  is  imder  the  authority  of  her  husband/' 
says  the  "Grand  CoutumiCT  de  Normandie,"  ch.  100,  "he  can  do 
as  he  wishes  with  her  <  and  with  her  property  and  her  mheritance; 
she  cannot  be  heard  as  long  as  she  lives  under  him.'* '  The  abso- 
lute incapacity  of  the  married  woman  such  as  results  from  this 
formula  ^  suffers  exceptions  at  a  veiy  early  time  and  decreases  es^ 
pedally  during  the  sixteenth  century;  there  are  cases  in  which  the 
woman  can  act  at  law  even  in  spite  of  her  husband,  for  example, 
when  she  has  received  an  injury.^  When  the  alienation  of  her 
marriage  porticm  became  lawful  she  had  to  be  a  party,  and  if 
she  had  her  husband's  authority  she  was  free  to  obligate  herself 
in  the  exceptional  cases  in  which,  even  in  the  old  times,  she  was  al- 
lowed to  alienate  her  marriage  portion  (to  get  the  husband  out  of 
prison,  etc.).^  If  the  early  incapacity  was  not  kept  up,  it  at  least 
paved  the  way  for  the  Velleianmn  Senate  Decree,  which  forbade 
married  women,  and  even  unmarried  women  and  widows,  to  bind 
themselves  for  another.  It  was  introduced  into  Normandy,  as 
in  the  rest  of  Customary  France,  about  the  fourteenth  century/ 

1  Barclay,  ''Bull.  Soe.  14g.  oomp.,"  XII,  443;  Etnwin  on  Qide,  p.  259^ 
BerUieau,  p.  312. 

>  "Summa,"  85,  8;  100.  3,  77.  The  following  saying  of  Dumoulin  is  often 
cited:  "In  Neustria  mulieres  sunt  ut  ancilla,  multum  subdite  TiriB  suia 
qui  sunt  avari." 

*  Incapacity  of  making  a  will  lessened  in  Art.  417  of  the  "N.  C." 

«  Cf.  '^Hainaut,"  1684:  GZoMon,  VII,  389;  DunUeSy  ''Dr.  fV.  Flaadre," 
1763. 

*  "8unmia,"76;  96;  100,3;  "N.  C,"  643  el  «eg.;  "Anc.  Us.  d'Anjou,"  ed. 
Marnier,  i  96. 

*  Separate  maintenance  of  Roman  origin  (which  has  not  been  adopted  by 
the  Enmish  law). 

7  Before  this  date  no  trace  of  it  is  to  be  found,  a  thing  which  is  readily 
conceived  of,  for  the  Theodosian  law  either  disappeared  or  else  became  blended 
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but  it  was  applied  there  with  a  special  strictness;  intercessions  for 
the  benefit  of  the  husband  or  a  third  party  were  looked  upon  as 
void  at  law  unless  there  were  letters  of  rescission;  women  were  for- 
bidden to  renounce  the  benefit  of  the  senate  decree^  which  was 
contrary  to  the  general  usage  in  countries  of  Customary  law,  and 
the  Parliament  of  Rouen  refused  to  register  the  Edict  of  August, 
1606,  which  abolished  the  Roman  institution.^ 

The  property  brought  by  the  wife,  or  "maniagd,"  was  veiy 
small  originally,  for  ''the  father  owes  his  daughter  a  husband  and 
nothing  more."'  Daughters  were  excluded  by  the  law,  even 
in  the  absence  of  agreement,  from  the  inheritance  of  their  as- 
cendants, if  they  had  brothers; '  at  the  same  time,  they  might  be 
recalled  to  the  succession  by  a  *'  reservation  to  partition,"  or  even 
receive  a  marriage  portion;  and  in  this  case  all  of  them  together 
ought  only  to  have  a  third  part  of  the  inheritance  at  the  most, 
and  each  one  only  the  share  of  one  of  her  brothers  (or  the  one  who 
took  the  least).  If  there  were  no  reservation,  the  sons  took  the 
entire  succession;  but  the  daughters,  who  could  daim  nothing 
from  their  father,^  had  the  right  to  demand  from  their  brothers  ^ 
a  fitting  marriage,®  that  is  to  say,  a  sufficient  marriage  portion  to 
enable  them  to  contract  a  marriage  which  corresponded  to  their 
station.  The  brothers  were  freed  as  far  as  their  sisters  were  con- 
cerned, even  if  they  did  not  give  them  any  marriage  portion,  if 
they  succeeded  in  procuring  for  them  an  honorable  husband; 

with  the  Germaxuc  law,  and  the  Justinian  law  only  penetrated  the  Norman 
practice  very  slowly.    The  '^Coutume''  of  1583  makes  no  mention  of  it. 

^  Froland,  "M€m.  concern.  I'observ.  du  Ste.  Vell^en  en  Norm.,"  1722; 
CoUnt  p.  437. 

«  H<mard,  "Diet,  de  Dr.  Norm.,"  see  "Fillee,"  11,  p.  503.  This  dictionary 
is  consistent  with  "T.  A.  C,"  10,  1;  80,  2;  "Summa,''  26,  100;  "N.  C,"  248 
et  uq.f  250:  if  nothing  were  promised  him  at  the  time  of  his  maniage,  he  should 
have  nothing.  Le  PoiUevin,  p.  267  (details  as  to  the  rights  of  succession  of 
daughters). 

«  "T.  A.  C,"  8-13,  80.  Cf,  "Anjou,"  "Mame." 
•  *  "T.  A.C.,"  80,  2  (one-third  at  the  most);  "Summa,"  100,  13.  Cf.  the 
maxim  of  the  Customs:  "No  marriage  portion  for  him  who  does  not  wish  one." 
The  discretionary  power  of  the  parents  was  tempered  by  the  affection  which 
they  felt  for  their  children,  and  it  was  more  to  be  feared  that  they  would  make 
excessive  ^ts.  As  to  contractual  appointments  (the  benefits  of  which  were 
extended  to  include  the  brothers  of  the  appointee,  because  the  Custom  was 
one  which  equalised^  and  which  made  it  impoesible  for  the  father  appointing  one 
of  his  children  to  ahenate  or  to  mortgage  aU  the  inmiovables),  </.  |  519. 

*  "T.  A.C.,"  80,  4:  the  brother  is  allowed  a  delay  of  a  3rear  and  a  day  within 
which  to  provide  his  sister  with  a  husband,  when  she  is  twenty  yeazB  old; 
"Summa,'^100,  16. 

•  "T.A.C.,"  80,  4:  "De  matrimonio  competent!  providere,"  "to  provide 
a  suitable  maniage."  Cf.  3, 1  and  2;  Bagueau,  see  "aavenaat,"  "apparag^e"; 
"A.  C,  Anjou,"  ed.,  B-B.,  I,  70. 
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when  the  sisters  refused  to  accept  the  husbands  procured  for 
them,  they  were  (formerly)  deprived  of  the  marriage  portion;  con- 
versely, if  the  brothers  refused  to  establish  their  sisters,  the  latter 
were  allowed  to  apply  to  the  law  in  order  to  obtain  a  third  of  the 
paternal  inheritance;  and  in  cases  of  this  sort  they  married  whom* 
soever  they  wished.  In  the  last  stage  of  the  law  daughters  asked 
for  an  arbitration  of  a  fitting  marriage  for  them  before  an  assem- 
bly of  the  family.  This  marriage  portion,  which  was  also  called  a 
"  legal  share/'  or  the  equivalent  cl  their  hereditary  share,  consti- 
tuted a  preferred  daim.  It  was  paid  regularly  in  money,  but 
consisted  just  as  often  in  a  conveyance  of  possessions  of  an  equal 
amount,  as  the  sons  preferred  to  free  themselves  in  this  way  so  that 
the  daughter,  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  means  of  compul- 
sion, should  not  be  able  to  claim  from  third  parties^  the  im- 
movables coming  from  the  family.^  The  settlement  of  the  fitting 
marriage  was  a  complicated  operation;  the  right  of  the  daughter 
or  daughters  was  to  one-third  of  the  inheritance,  but  the  share 
of  any  one  of  them  could  not  exceed  the  share  of  the  son  who  took 
the  least;  besides,  in  order  to  allot  these  shares,  they  had  to  take 
into  accoimt  the  nature  of  the  possessions  (fiefs,  burgage,  etc.)* 

The  husband  acquired  the  movablM  of  the  wife  subject  to 
paying  her  debts.'  But,  although  this  rule  of  the  old  law 
never  ceased  to  apply  on  principle,  it  underwent  in  fact  consider- 
able restriction  as  a  consequence  of  the  custom  of  inserting  in 
the  marriage  contracts  the  "'taking-back  clause"  (or  conversion 
into  money  of  a  part  of  the  movables),  and  because  of  the  obliga^ 
tion  which  the  Custom  imposed  on  the  husband  to  invest  a  portion 
of  these  movables,  as  though  by  virtue  of  an  implied  contract.  By 
way  of  set-off,  moreover,  the  wife  who  survived  received,  not 
only  her  dower,  but  one-third  or  one-half  of  the  ownership  of  the 
movables  left  by  the  husband  at  his  death,^  —  one-third  if  he  had 
children  bom  during  the  marriage,  one-half  if  there  were  no  chil- 
dren alive;  when  she  renounced  this  in  order  to  avoid  paying  a 

^  Even  b^ore  the  marriage  a  marriage  portion  is  already  owing  by  the 
brother  which  cannot  be  compromised,  either  by  him  or  by  the  sister  to  whom 
it  is  owing,  for  she  can  only  draw  on  the  income;  mmiarried  dau^ters  h&ye 
nothing^  thdr  own:  "N.  C./'  261-268.  The  "T.  A.  C,"  80,  6  and  6.  gives 
them  the  ownership  of  thdr  land  and  the  right  to  dispose  of  it^  '^as  thou^ 
they  were  males."    Cf.  "Summa,"  24. 

*  That  is  to  say,  only  when  they  are  included  within  successions  in  the 
direct  line:  "N.C./'262. 

*  Cf.  "N.C. "  390;  Hauard,  "Dictionn.,"  see  "Man." 

*  **T.  A.  C,  Norm.,"  5,  4  and  5:  "De  oommuni  catallo,"  etc.  But  not  the 
aan. 
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corresponding  portion  of  the  debts,  she  was  still  given  her  para- 
phernalia,  that  is  to  say,  movables  which  were  for  her  personal 
use  (bed,  clothes,  linen)  .^ 

§  547.  The  SaoM.  —  (B)  The  Administration  cf  the  Immovables 
belonging  to  the  wife  was  confided  to  the  husband;  he  administered 
them  as  though  they  had  been  his  own,  drew  the  revenues,  and 
appeared  in  court  with  respect  to  them.^  Acquests  realized  dur- 
ing the  marriage  belonged  to  him  exclusively.'  Thus  there  was 
no  commimity  of  property  between  spouses  in  Normandy,  not 
even  of  acquests.  Not  only  did  the  Custom  not  admit  of  any 
community,  but  it  forbade  community  to  be  stipulated  for.^  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  position  of  the  wife  who  survived  her  hus- 
band did  not  differ  veiy  much  from  that  of  the  wife  who  had  a 
community  of  property;  she  had  the  right  to  one-third  of  the 
usufruct  of  the  ordinary  property  which  was  acquired  jointly^ 
and  to  half  of  the  ownership  of  property  acquired  jointly  in  bur- 
gage. As  to  ordinary  jointly  acquired  property,  she  had  rather  a 
light  to  succession,®  that  is  to  say,  a  right  whidi  was  dependent 
upon  her  survival  and  the  death  of  her  husband.  Over  property 
acquired  jointly  in  burgage,  that  is  to  say,  over  immovables  which 
were  in  towns,  she  was  recognized  as  having  rather  a  oonummity 
right,  for  it  was  ^ercised  upon  the  separation  of  estates  (post, 
§  565)  without  waiting  for  the  death  of  the  husband,  and  the 
heirs  of  the  wife  had  the  same  right  to  it  as  she  had.^  The  fonner 
of  these  rights  seems  to  be  very  recent;  it  only  appears  in  the 
Custom  of  1583;  ^  the  other  goes  back  to  the  ''Grand  Coutumier," 

^  "Norm./' 392-^.    Or  at  least  one  portion. 

*  ''Summa,"  14,  5:  ''nihil  divisum  habent."    Cf,  German  law. 

*  "Summa,"  100,  9.    %  "Ord."  of  July,  1219,  I,  38. 

«  "N.  C  ''  330,  389.  The  old  texts  are  silent.  This  rule,  which  the  Par- 
liament of  Rouen  looked  upon  as  a  real  Statute,  is  all  the  more  remarkable 
because  Normandy,  just  as  the  other  provinces,  has  had  its  partnerships  of 
participants  or  imphed  communities:  CoUUf  p.  440;  Poihiery  "Comm.,'  no. 
11.  ticker t  1237,  finds  a  community  of  thirais  even  in  the  old  Norman  law. 
CJ,  Sicity. 

*  A  Custom  peculiar  to  Gisors  and  Caux. 

*  "Summa,"  100:  "N.C.,"  329,  392-96;  "PladtAi"  80,  130.  The  wife 
who  is  the  husband  s  heir,  loses  the  right  of  ousting  third  parties  who  have 
purchased  immovables  included  within  her  marriage  portion,  a  thing  which 
would  not  be  permitted,  were  she  a  member  of  a  community.  C/.  TesaMT^ 
"Soc.  d'Acqudts,"  no.  122.  Mcn-eover  the  Norman  statute  had  not  bem 
repealed  by  the  Law  of  the  17th  Niv.,  year  II. 

^  HoldiSo^  in  burgage  (immovables  situated  in  towns  or  borou^iis)  may  be 
alienated  without  being  subject  to  the  control  of  the  lord:  "Simmia,"  29; 
Custom  of  1583, 270;  Genesthal,  "Thdse,"  1900,  pp.  76,  126;  La^oudU,  p.  249; 
Vioaet,p,  136. 

*  "oumma,"  100,  9;  101,  5.    Afterwards  it  seemed  unjust  for  the  husband 
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100,  9,  —  thkt  is  to  say,  to  about  the  same  period  in  which  the 
community  system  had  come  to  be  introduced  into  the  towns  of 
the  North  of  France.^ 

§  548.  The  Same.  —  (C)  IndieriabilUy  of  the  Marriage  Portion.^ 
The  Norman  law,  drawing  its  inspiration  from  the  desire  to  pre- 
serve the  wife's  immovable  possessions  in  the  family,  at  a  very 
eariy  time  provided  for  guaranties  against  the  abuses  of  power  by 
the  husband;  and,  if  these  guaranties  were  more  energetic  in  Nor- 
mandy than  elsewhere,  it  is  because  in  no  other  locality  did  the 
family  run  a  risk  of  being  stripped  because  of  the  absolute  inca- 
pacity of  the  married  woman.  The  inalienability  of  the  marriage 
portion  consisting  of  immovables'  was  already  foimd  in  the 
"Trds  Anden  Coutumier,"  80,  5;  ^'Durante  matrimonio  non  valet 
aliquis  contractus  f actus  de  terra  mulieris."  Even  as  late  as  our 
day,  people  would  say:  ''The  possessions  of  the  wife  should  never 
be  lost."  But  the  bearing  of  this  maxim  has  not  always  been  the 
same.  In  the  old  times  the  wife  was  authorized  to  reclaim  her  pe> 
sonal  belongings  from  third  parties,  whether  they  had  been  alien- 
ated by  her  husband,^  by  herself,  or  by  both  of  them  acting 
together;  she  had  to  act  within  a  year  and  a  day  after  the  death 
of  her  husband  by  using  an  action  which  will  always  keep  the 

alone  to  profit  by  the  advantages  arising  partly,  and  sometimes  entirely. 
out  of  the  wife's  property.  Cf,  the  community  system.  Neither  the  law  ot 
Upland^  1275,  nor  the  law  of  the  Ripuarians  can  serve  to  account  for  an 
institution  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

^  GragaSj  II;  differences  between  this  and  the  Norman  law:  CoHn,  p.  464. 

*  The  Norman  sjrstem  of  marriage  portions  was  not  borrowed  from  the 
Roman  law.  —  (A)  It  can  neither  be  derived  from  the  Theodosian  law  (why 
should  the  Roman  marriage  portion  alone  have  survived  out  of  so  many 
other  institutions,  and  in  Normandy  alone?),  nor  from  the  Justinian  law 
(how  could  its  revival  have  reacted  so  promptlv,  and  only  upon  this  special 
point?)  — (B)  Difference  between  this  and  the  Roman  marriage  portion 
system:  (a)  The  share  contributed  by  the  wife  is  called  marriage  and  not 
marriaqe  pofHoUj  excepting  after  the  sixteenth  century.' —  (6)  At  Rome  the 
father  is  held  bound  to  give  his  daughter  a  marriage  portion,  and  not  in  Nor- 
mandy. —  (c)  1/1  Normandy  all  the  property  is  included  within  the  marriage 
portion,  the  husband  acauiree  the  wife's  movables  charged  with  the  payment 
of  her  debts.  —  {d)  And  finall]r  the  inalienability  of  the  marriage  portion 
is  not  arranged  in  Normandy  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  in  Kome.  CJ. 
VioUet,  p.  707:  Glaaaan,  VII,  383. 

•  "T.A.C.,''4;  80,6;  "Summa,"  lOOj  "N.C.,"  637-631:  "Placit^,"  128: 
Regulating  Order,  1611;  Terrien,  "Comm.,"  ed.  1675,  p.  267;  Colin,  p.  433. 
Cf.  "T.  A.  C,"  80,  7;  79, 12.  Cf,  VuMet,  p.  797.  Alienation  in  court  is  possi- 
ble^  but  only  as  a  great  exception;  qf.  the  fine  in  England.  Did  the  property 
which  had  come  to  the  wife  during  the  marriage  through  collateral  succession, 
whether  gifts  or  leeacies,  have  to  be  included  within  the  marriase  portion? 
No,  according  to  the  general  opinion:  "N.  C,"  390,  642.  Cf,  OJaKon,  VII, 
387. 

«  Guarantee  due  the  husband  by  the  heirs:  "T.  A.  C,"  4, 3;  80, 6;  "Summa," 
14,  6  and  6  bis;  Tardif,  p.  72. 
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archaic  name  of  writ  of  encumbtred  maniife.^   The  inaUenability 
was  absolute. 

Such  a  hampering  of  transactions  resulted  therefrom  that  prac- 
tice invented  a  system  less  strict  in  one  sense  and  more  sure  in 
another.  The  writ  of  encumbered  marriage  was  looked  upon  as 
being  the  equivalent  of  recovering  the  possession;  ih&re  was  seen 
in  it  a  sort  of  possessory  action;  this  was  not  very  accurate,'  but 
it  allowed  the  woman  who  did  not  bring  the  action  within  a 
year  and  a  day  to  petition  after  this  period  by  means  of  an  action 
of  ownership  ("action  of  apparent  law")  within  forty  years  after 
the  dissolution  of  the  marriage.  By  way  of  set-off,  the  alienation 
of  the  marriage  portion  was  legalized  when  executed  by  both 
spouses  acting  together.'  This  reform,  whidi  was  finally  sanc- 
tioned by  an  Order  of  1529,  was  passed  in  the  Convention  of  1583.^ 
At  the  same  time,  while  authorizing  alienation,  the  Courts  pro- 
tected the  interests  of  the  wife:  1st,  by  means  of  the  reinvest- 
ment; 2d,  by  an  implied  mortgage  over  the  possessions  of  the 
husband;^  3d,  by  a  subsidiary  recourse  against  third  parties 
who  were  grantees,  enabling  her  to  obtain  the  value  of  the 
property  alienated,  or,  in  default  of  this,  the  property  itself. 
One  can  sum  up  this  system  by  saying  that  the  numiage 
portion  had  ceased  to  be  inalienable,  but  that  the  wife  was 
assured  of  recovering  its  value.  If  separation  of  estates  (port, 
§565)  took  place,  the  wife  could  only  dispose  of  her  immov- 

^  The  wife  who  failed  on  the  writ  of  encumbered  marriage,  could  not 
afterwards  sue  by  means  of  the  action  for  real  prop^ty:  an  obvious  proof 
that  this  writ  was  not  a  mere  possessoiv  action. 

'  On  these  writs  see  Brunner,  Cf,  ''Schwurger./'  *^  Impedire,"  to  encumber, 
that  is  to  alienate  or  to  burden  with  real  rights;  ''Summa,"  100,  2;  see  Z>u 
Cange,  This  writ  was  no  longer  made  use  of  excepting  when  the  husband 
alienated  the  marriage  portion  by  himself. 

»  "  Gr.  Cout.  Norm.,^'  100.  Cf. "  Summa."  The  right  which  the  "  T.  A.  C," 
80, 6,  recognized  the  unmarried  woman  as  having,  that  is,  the  ri|{ht  of  disposing 
of  her  lanoB  as  though  she  were  a  man,  was  perhaps  the  foundation  upon  which 
the  new  doctrine  was  built  up.  In  order  to  validate  alienalions  made  with 
the  consent  of  the  wife,  recourse  was  had  to  the  general  practice  of  the  oath. 
Judgments  of  the  Exchequer  of  1391;  Marnier ^  p.  66.  In  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury the  old  ideas  as  to  the  absolute  incapacity  of  the  married  wcunan  had 
become  out  of  date.    Order  of  1511,  and  especially  Order  of  Cerisy  of  1539, 


of  her  husband. 

*  The  Roman  law  starts  with  relative  inalienability  and  ends  ¥dth  ab- 
solute inalienability  (cf.  the  ''Lex  Julia,"  the  object  of  which  is  to  allow 
second  marriages,  and  the  Justinian  law).  The  Norman  law  progresses  in 
exactly  the  opposite  direction. 

*  As  to  this  mortgage  and  its  position,  qf.  Bamage^  "Tr.  des  Hyp.,"  c.  6. 
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ables  with  the  authorizatioii  of  the  law  and  with  the  advice  of 
her  relatives.^ 

One  last  characteristic  of  the  Nonnan  system  was  the  strict- 
ness with  which  the  prohibition  of  gifts  between  spouies  ^  was  ap- 
plied. It  is  true  that  the  husband  had  his  right  to  curtesy  and 
the  wife  her  dower,  with  its  rights  over  movables  and  jointly 
acquired  property.  —  (A)  During  the  marriage^  every  gift,  even 
mutual  gifts,  and  eveiy  contract  for  a  consideration,  was  for- 
bidden between  spouses;  the  wife  could  not  make  a  will  in  favor 
of  the  husband  and  the  husband  only  had  a  right  to  bequeath  to 
her  the  share  fixed  by  Article  429  of  the  Custom  of  1583;  neither 
spouse  could  give  anything  to  the  relatives  of  the  other.  —  (B) 
Before  the  marriage  neither  betrothed  could  give  to  the  other  any 
part  of  their  immovables;  of  their  movables  they  were  only  au- 
thorized to  dispose  of  a  fraction  calculated  on  the  sum  of  their 
fortune  in  immovables,  so  that,  if  they  had  no  inunovables,  they 
could  give  nothing.  The  woman  betrothed,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  the  power  to  dispose  of  one-third  of  her  immovables  present 
and  future  for  the  benefit  of  her  future  husband  (who  already  re- 
ceived all  her  movables) ;  this  is  what  they  called  the  gift  of  mov- 
ables, an  expression  which  seems  to  allude  to  the  fact  that  these 
possessions  which  were  the  object  of  the  gift  could  be  disposed  of 
by  the  husband  in  the  same  way  as  movables,  whereas  the  other 
immovables  of  the  wife  were  inalienable.'  The  gift  of  movables 
is  the  counterpart  of  the  right  of  the  wife  to  acquests  (''N.  C," 
390). 

§549.  Gtoiznan  System  of  Unity  of  Possesiions  C'Giiterein- 
heit,"  ''Giiterverbindung")  or  of  the  Community  of  Administra- 
tion ("Verwaltungsgemeinschaft")*  —  The  matrimonial  systems 
m  use  in  Germany  and  Switzerland  from  the  barbarian  period 
until  the  nineteenth  century  were  scarcely  less  numerous  than  the 
systems  of  succession.^  They  can  be  reduced  to  three  types,  about 
equally  widespread:  unity  of  possessions,  partial  commimity 
(movables,  acquests)  and  absolute  community.    It  is  no  doubt 

^  But  she  oould  alienate  her  movables  and  her  immovables  acquired  after 
the  separation :  "  Placit^s/'  126  el  seq.    Cf. ''  R^.  sur  Tutellee/'  1673,  Art.  51. 

«  '^.  C,"  411,  422,  429. 

'  If  made  by  a  widow  who  had  children  the  gift  of  movables  oould  not  be 
of  more  than  a  child's  portion.    Cf.  Edict  of  1560;  see  Guyot,  Hauard, 

*  Wachter  counted  more  than  sixteen  principal  systems  in  WUrtemburg 
alone,  upon  one  single  point,  that  of  the  nghts  of  succession  of  the  spouses: 
Stobbe,  IV,  75;  Lardy,  ''L^^sl.  des  Cantons  Suisses  en  Mat.  de  Tutelle,  de 
B^dme  matrim.,"  1876  (charts);  Schroeder,  "Gesoh.  d.  ehel.  GOt.,"  II;  JlfosM, 
'"Tb^e,"  p.  163  et  seq. 
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under  cover  of  the  first  that  there  was  mtroduced  here  and  there, 
following  the  acceptance  of  the  Roman  law,  the  Southern  S3rstem 
of  marriage  portion.  The  unity  of  possessions  is  not  imknown  in 
France;  it  is  found  in  some  of  the  Customs  of  the  East,^  such  as 
the  Custom  of  Reims,  Art.  239  of  which  lays  it  down  that  the 
spouses  do  not  have  a  community  of  possessions; '  and  the  au« 
thors  of  the  Civil  Code  thought  it  their  duty  to  establish  it  in 
Articles  1530  et  seq.  The  "mainpUvie"  of  the  Custom  of  Likge 
is  also  only  a  variation  of  this.'  In  Germany  it  has  thrown  out 
such  deep  roots  that  the  new  Civil  Code  has  made  of  it  the  system 
of  the  common  law. 

Unity  of  possessions  b  very  closely  connected  with  the  system 
of  the  barbarian  period.  As  in  the  latter  system,  there  is  a  imity 
of  inheritance;  the  possessions  of  the  two  spouses  are  mingled  in  a 
single  mass.  Under  its  very  oldest  form  the  wife  owns  nothing, 
or  almost  nothing;  the  husband  becomes  'Mominus  dotis"  as  in 
Rome.^  In  a  second  stage  the  wife  keeps  the  ownership  of  at  least 
a  share  of  the  inmiovables  contributed  by  her;  the  husband  only 
has  their  administration;  the  unity  of  inheritance  has  become  an 
entirely  external  thing;  there  is  rather  a  juxtaposition  of  posses- 
sions ("Guterverbindung")  than  a  unity  of  possessions  ("Guter- 
einheit").    If  the  powers  of  the  husband  should  be  still  more 

1  These  French  Customs  did  not  forbid  the  spouses  to  stipulate  for  the 
oommunity  of  possessions:  Paihier,  **Coinm,"  no.  461. 

*  ''Reims/'  239  et  seq,:  the  husoand  can  dispose  of  the  movables  and  the 

Gtly  acquired  property;  the  widow  has  an  option,  she  can  either  take  one- 
of  the  movables  and  jointly  acquired  property  or  else  keep  her  dow^ 
and  the  share  contributed  by  her;  the  heirs  of  the  wife  who  dies  before  her 
husband  have  a  right  to  the  jointl^  acouired  property.  There  are  many  who 
maintain  that  there  is  a  commimity  (Varinf  **Aich.  1^.  de  Reims/'  I,  619- 
697),  but  that  the  rule  "Uxor  non  est  proprie  socia,  sed  speratur  fore,"  is 
followed  literally:  Chauny^t  1;  Ckimay,  II,  1;  Conatantin,  *^lje  Dr.  des  gens 
marids  k  Reims,"  1903  (Thesis). 

'  All  the  present  and  future  possessions  of  the  wife  form  a  part  of  the 
inheritance  ot  the  husband,  who  can  dispose  of  them  as  though  he  were  their 
owner,  even  by  will:  PatviUartf  14s.,  Art.  110.  About  the  sixteenth  century 
it  was  admitted  that  the  husband  could  not  restrict  the  rights  of  hb  surviv- 
ing wife  by  will.  The  ovly  advantage  derived  from  this  system  by  the  wife 
was  that  m  case  she  survived  she  was  given  all  the  propertv  Idft  by  the 
husband  (excepting  fiefs).  Briiz,  p.  859,  mistakenly  concludes  from  this 
that  we  have  here  an  absolute  community;  there  can  be  no  question  of  a 
commimity  where  one  of  the  parties  has  the  power  to  deprive  the  other  of 
an  rights  by  will:  Van  Wetter,  ^'Le  Droit  Romain  et  le  Droit  Celtique,"  1898. 
with  still  less  reason  on  his  side,  has  gone  back  to  the  abandoned  theory  of 
the  Roman  origin  of  "Mainpl^vie"  (cf.  "manus").  C/.  Chinuiy,  II,  1;  Arderh 
hourg,  "Bouc  van  tale,"  46;  Ragueau,  see  "Pl^vie":  see  Ouyot, 

*  See  antej  "Mwnpl6vie"  at  U^ge.  The  law  of  B^am  merely  obliges  the 
husband  to  refund  the  value  of  what  he  has  received;  he  thus  oeoomes  the 
owner  of  the  marriage  portion. 
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lessened/  then  they  would  arrive  at  a  third  phase,  that  of  the 
separation  of  estates  (pari,  §  565);  each  spouse  would  have  the 
management  and  enjoyment  of  his  inheritance.  There  is  no 
need  to  say  that  there  are  countless  transitions  between  these 
various  phases,  and  that  the  first  two  cannot  always  be  distin- 
guished from  community  as  dearly  as  one  might  think.  Under 
the  community  system,  as  under  that  of  unity  of  possessions,  the 
husband's  power  means  that  the  husband  has  the  administration 
and  the  enjoyment  of  the  possessions  of  the  wife  and  the  right  to 
dispose  of  her  movables,  and  that  the  woman  has  no  capacity. 

The  causes  of  preference  for  unity  of  possessions  rather  than 
the  community  are  all  the  more  difiScuIt  to  discern  because  these 
two  systems  which  appear  to  be  dissimilar  have  in  this  respect 
many*  points  in  common.  During  the  marriage  no  external  in- 
dication shows  whether  the  spouses  have  community  of  posses- 
sions or  not.  The  community  is  characterized  by  the  mingling  of 
the  interests  of  the  two  spouses,  by  their  participation  in  the 
profits  and  losses  resulting  from  this  life  in  conmion.  It  is  a  sys- 
tem which  harmonizes  with  a  system  of  individual  ownership;  it 
can  be  applied  to  movables  and  to  acquests.  The  unity  of  posses- 
sions lends  itself  better  to  the  preservation  of  the  family  property; 
it  admits  of  more  easily  providing  securities  for  the  benefit  of  the 
wife  and  her  relatives  against  abuses  of  the  husband's  power,  — 
abuses  of  which  the  wife  living  in  a  commimity  seems  to  have 
to  take  the  risk.  The  Customs  of  the  Pyrenees  form  an  example 
in  support  of  these  ideas  too  curious  not  to  be  cited  here,  although 
it  may  appear  to  be  out  of  place:  they  declare  that  there  is  a 
community  of  possessions  ("meitades")  between  younger  chil- 
dren ("soult"  and  "soulte")  who  intermarry  and  receive  only  a 
small  marriage  portion,  whereas  there  is  no  community  between 
the  eldest  son  or  the  eldest  daughter  who  are  heirs,  receiving 
in  this  capacity  the  family  possessions  and  their  "stranger" 
spouse.' 

^  We  believe,  contrary  to  the  opinion  held  by  Heusler,  that  the  question 
of  the  matrimonial  system  is  closely  comiected  with  that  of  the  capacity  of 
the  married  woman;  thus  separate  maintenance  is  inconsistent  with  the 
rights  of  the  husband  over  his  wife  in  the  very  old  legislation;  it  was  necessary 
for  the  wife  to  be  capable  of  becoming  the  owner  of  the  immovables  for  tfa!e 
communit}^  of  aoouests  to  exist.  But  we  admit  that  once  the  married  woman 
was  recognised  as  having  capacity,  it  became  possible  to  form  different  flrystems, 
on  the  one  hand  the  community,  on  the  other  the  possessions  held  m  com- 
mon, while  at  the  same  time  placing  her  under  tiie  husband's  power  under 
practically  the  same  conditions  as  existed  before. 

'  "Somf'  ("solutus'O  seems  to  mean:  detached  from  the  paternal  house 
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To  describe  the  unity  of  possessions  ^  one  should  first  of  all 
recall  the  force  of  the  husband's  ''mundium."  The  '^Schwaben- 
spiegel  "  says  that  the  husband  is  the  master  and  the  guardian 
of  his  wife  C'Vogt  und  Mebter")-  According  to  the  "Smchiaii- 
vpiegel"  he  takes  her  body  and  possessions  under  his  guardian- 
ship ("nimt  he  in  sine  gewere  al  ir  gut  to  rechter  vonnuntscap")* 
Husband  and  wife  have  no  distinct  possessions  during  their  life; 
to  the  one  to  whom  the  wife  gives  her  body  she  also  gives  her 
possessions;  she  has  nothing  during  the  marriage  excepting  ''the 
blue  sky  and  her  distaff/'  Like  the  "  tutor  "  of  former  times,  the 
husband  acquires  the  absolute  ownership  of  the  movables  of  his 
wife,  subject  to  paying  the  debts  for  which  she  is  held  before 
the  marriage.  He  gains  the  product  of  the  wife's  labor,  the 
income  of  the  land  which  she  possesses;  every  acquisition -made 
during  the  marriage  belongs  to  him  exdusively,  even  if  they 
arise  from  the  possessions  of  the  wife.  He  has  the  administration 
as  well  as  the  enjoyment  of  the  immovables'  which  his  wife 
owns;  but  he' is  not  authorized  to  alienate  them  without  the  co- 
operation of  his  wife,  and  these  possessions  do  not  constitute  a 
pledge  for  his  creditors;  ''The  possessions  of  the  wife  should 
neither  increase  nor  decline."  At  the  death  of  one  of  the  spouses 
the  disposal  of  the  possessions  which  have  been  joined  in  the 
hands  of  the  husband  was  regulated  in  various  ways.  Some- 
times the  surviving  wife  is  only  given  a  small  portion  of  them, 
such  as  a  third  of  the  acquests;  sometimes  she  takes  back  the  share 
which  she  has  brought,  at  least  her  family  possesions;  and  her 
heirs  have  the  same  rights  as  she  has ;  sometimes  no  partition 

According  to  the  "Cout.  de  Barnes/'  1670,  Art.  13,  these  younger  children  are 
called  ''sterles,"  "eaterlos"  (outside  of  the  house):  so  Ions  aa  they  are  within 
the  house  they  are  slaves.  Cf.  "Gout."  of  1760,  VII;  Som,  24;  loQrkze,  <'Dr. 
dans  les  Pyr.,"  p.  185;  "La  Navarre,"  II,  242.  "Advcntice"  (acquired) 
means  a  stranger  (to  the  family). 

^  Unity  of  possessions  is  to  be  found  in  the  "Sachsenspiegel,"  I|31, 20-24« 
45;  III,  748.,  and  in  the  law  of  Magdeburg.  On  the  other  hsuad  in  Westphalia 
if  there  are  children,  a  commimity  of  acquests  becomes  established  between 
the  spouses.  Franconia  and  Southern  Germany  are  also  countries  where  the 
community  exists.  But  there  is  some  Question  as  to  whether  the  "Schwaben- 
fipiegel"  admits  the  "Gesammte  Hand^'  or  the  "GOterverlnndung."  To  the 
effect  that  it  is  the  latter,  qf.  Wyaay  p.  61:  ''Schwabensmegel,"  I,  11.  20,  21, 
35,  36,  63.  71, 166;  II.  23, 100;  III,  08,  ed.  MtMs;  Stobbe,  IV,  03  (differing  with 
the  "Sacnsenspiegel  as  follows:  the  consent  of  the  wife's  relatives  is  not 
always  required  for  the  alienation  of  her  lands,  etc.);  Huber,  op,  eU,,  connects 
the  law  of  B^am  with  that  of  the  Burgundians. 

*  "Usufructus  maritalis,*'  an  incorrect  name  for  the  old  law,  but  one  which 
tends  to  become  more  applicable  in  proportion  as  the  Ronuu  law  takes  root 
in  Germany.  Influence  of  this  law  on  the  nature  of,  and  the  privilegeB  at- 
tached to  the  marriage  portion.    Cf.  the  Italian  Statutes:  Pertue^  Ul^  353. 
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takes  place,  but  the  surviving  spouse  takes  the  entire  mass  ^  (ex- 
cepting that  it  cannot  be  disposed  of  to  the  prejudice  of  children, 
if  there  be  any,  "Verfangenschaft")-  Outside  of  these  cases  the 
wife  has  ordinarily  those  rights  of  survivorship,  whether  legal  or 
established  by  agreement,  which  survive  as  institutions  from  the 
law  of  the  previous  period;  Dower  ("Witthum"  in  Suabia; 
"Leibgeding,"  "Leibzudit"  in  Saxony),  "increase  of  the  marriage 
portion,"  —  that  is  to  say,  dower  in  proportion  to  the  marriage 
portion  ("Widerlegung"),  "Morgengabe"  (which  is  sometimes 
preserved).  She  is  also  recognized  as  having  the  right  to  live  in 
the  conjugal  house  ("Beisitz")  as  long  as  she  does  not  remarry, 
—  at  least,  if  there  are  no  children.  The  movables  belong  to 
the  husband  or  his  heirs,*  with  the  exception  of  the  "CJerade" 
(clothing  and  ornaments)  •  reserved  to  the  widow  or  her  near- 
est female  relative  ("Niftel"),  and  of  the  "Musstheil,"  that  ia 
to  say,  of  one-half  of  the  provisions  which  are  found  in  the 
house  upon  the  death  of  the  husband,  to  which  the  widow  alone 
has  the  right,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  heirs.^ 

In  the  course  of  time  the  Germanic  system  of  the  unity  of 
possessions  became  more  advantageous  for  the  wife.  The  hus- 
band ceased  to  be  looked  upon  as  her  guardian  and  lost  the 
lucrative  rights  which  were  connected  with  this  title;  he  only 
kept  the  administration  of  the  entire  patrimony  in  his  quality  of 
head  of  the  family.    He  no  longer  obtained  the  possessions  of  the 

>  "  Wonns,"  1184;  Stdbbe^  222, 242.  Other  Customs  give  the  widower  one- 
half  and  the  widow  one-third  or  the  share  of  a  child  (share  of  the  sword, 
Bhsre  of  the  distaff):  Sdiroeder,  p.  313.  The  "Alleinerbrecht  des  tlberle- 
boiden  Ehegatten''  must  at  first  have  existed  only  for  the  benefit  of  the 
husband,  and  this  was  not  a  right  of  succession,  but  the  maintaining  of  a 
pre-existing  right.  As  far  as  the  wife  is  concerned  it  was  an  innovation; 
it  is  readily  understood  that  it  could  exist  in  new  towns  where  ''arese"  were 
granted  at  one  and  the  same  time  to  the  husband,  wife  and  children,  and 
where  the  inhabitants  had  no  family  possessions,  but  only  acquests.  Cf, 
"Mainpl^vie"  at  Li^e.  Switzerland:  ''portio  statutaria"  (''Eherecht")»  a 
hereditary  right.  Perhaps  it  is  by  this  means  that  the  formula  of  the  "Ass. 
de  J€nis,"  "C.  des  B./'  186:  "No  man  is  so  much  the  right  heir  of  the  dead 
as  his  lawful  wife/'  is  to  be  accounted  for.  Van  Wetteff  loc.  cU.f  p.  46;  Olasson, 
VII,  379. 

*  As  to  wedding  presents,  tf.  Stobbef  TV,  163. 

»  As  to  the  "Gerade":  "Sachsensp.,"  I,  24,  3;  <^.  I.  45,  2;  Ficker,  IV,  20. 

*  Heusler  sees  in  the  "Gerade"  and  the  "Musstheil"  a  proof  of  the  exist* 
ence  of  a  sort  of  commimity  of  movables  (with  unequal  shues).  for  what 
these  possessions  consist  of  varies  with  the  fortune  of  the  husbana;  they  are 
minsled  during  the  marriage  with  the  other  movables,  and  the  creditors  of 
the  husband  can  distrain  upon  them.  But  as  the  law  which  came  into  exist- 
ence after  the  "Sachsenspiegel"  eliminates  all  idea  of  a  community,  the 
rights  of  the  wife  had  to  be  termed  rights  of  succession  contrary  to  the  spirit 
and  the  terms  of  the  old  legal  esrstem.    Cf.  Skbbe,  IV,  82. 
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wife,  in  case  he  survived  her,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  natural  heirs 
of  the  latter.  The  restitution  of  the  wife's  immovables  was  guar- 
anteed to  her  by  forbidding  the  husband  to  alienate  them  with- 
out her  acting  with  him.  Securities  are  provided  which  have  the 
effect  of  allowing  her  to  recover  the  value  of  her  land  which  has 
been  alienated/  or,  again,  of  the  share  of  movables  brought 
by  her;  she  gets  first  of  all  a  contractual  lien  on  certain  posses- 
sions of  the  husband,  and  afterwards  an  implied  mortgage  on 
the  whole  of  his  inheritance.  The  incapacity  of  the  married 
woman  became  less,  a  change  which  took  place  of  its  own  accord 
from  the  time  when  she  had  a  distinct  inheritance  of  her  own, 
and  when  the  fonnation  of  the  family  no  longer  absolutely  de- 
manded the  complete  subordination  of  its  members  to  its  head. 
She  could  bind  herself  if  she  had  the  authorization  ot  her  hus- 
band (or  even  of  a  court  in  modem  law),  have  dealings  with  her 
husband  (except  that  the  intervention  of  a  guardian  or  compli- 
ance with  certain  formalities  to  assure  her  freedom  was  neces* 
sary),  carry  out  urgent  affairs  in  the  absence  or  illness  of  her 
husband.  The  contracts  which  she  made  alone,  without  any  au- 
thorization, she  or  her  heirs  could  be  compelled  to  perform  at  the 
dissolution  of  the  marriage.'  She  even  had  the  right  to  bind  her 
husband  for  household  necessaries  C'Schliisselgewalt'O '  or  when 
he  had  authorized  her  to  carry  on  a  separate  business  or  trade. 
Towards  the  thirteenth  century  the  separate  estate  by  decree 
was  introduced;  ^  the  husband  who  was. a  prodigal  and  a  spend- 
thrift could  be  deprived  of  his  rights,  and  then  it  was  the  wife  ^o 
had  the  administration  and  enjoyment  of  them,  sometimes  alone 
and  sometimes  with  the  aid  of  a  guardian  in  localities  where  the 
guardianship  of  women  was  in  force. 

The  system  of  the  separate  property,  "Bondergut,"  is  nothing 
more  than  our  separate  estate  (post,  §  565)  by  agreement,  or,  if 
one  prefer  it,  the  Roman  system  of  paraphernalia.    With  relation 

1  As  to  the  reinvestment  and  the  recompense,  qf.  Stobbe,  IV,  164. 

'  In  the  Hanseatic  towns  the  creditor  who  meets  his  debtor  (when  the 
debtor  is  a  woman)  is  authorized  to  distrain  upon  her  dress;  the  huabai^d  has 
to  pay  him  ofif,  at  least  if  he  wishes  his  wife  to  be  able  to  recover  her  cbthing 
ana  eo  out  of  the  house. 

*  In  the  old  law  the  wife  can  only  act  as  her  husband's  overseer  and  can 
only  enter  into  binding  obligations  to  the  extent  of  very  small  sums  of  money, 
3,  5,  and  12  deniers.  Modem  law  tends  to  recognise  her  as  having  a  power 
of  her  own,  subject  to  the  control  of  her  husband,  ajMiiming  that  tnere  is  no 
opposition  on  his  part.  The  result  of  this  is  that  she  bmds  herself  when 
she  binds  her  husband. 

«  "Schwabenspiegel,"  I,  73,  ed.  MatOe;  StMe,  TV,  292. 
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to  the  ''Sonders^t/'  the  woman  has  the  same  capacity  as  though 
she  were  not  married.  At  first  only  those  thmgs  which  are  exclu- 
sively for  the  use  of  women,  such  as  clothing  and  jewels,  "Nadel- 
geld/'  w««  left  at  their  disposal.  And  later  the  Custom  allowed 
them  to  reserve  by  contract  of  marriage  every  kind  of  property, 
movables  or  immovables;  third  parties  who  made  them  gifts  were 
allowed  the  same  rights.  The  "Sachsenspieger"  still  clung  to  the 
principle  of  the  inheritance,  but  a  hundred  years  later  these  reserva- 
tions are  authorized  by  the  "'Magdeburg-Blume."  In  its  develop- 
ment the  practice  of  the  ''Sondergut "  resulted  in  nothing  less  than 
the  emancipation  of  the  married  woman  carried  out  by  agreement. 
The  '*  Verfangensehaft,"  which  was  especially  in  use  in  coimtries 
where  the  community  existed  (Franconia,  Southern  Germany), 
has  the  effect  of  forbidding  the  spouse  who  survives  and  who  re- 
ceives the  entire  estate  of  both  spouses  to  make  any  disposal  of 
it  to  the  detriment  of  the  children  of  the  marriage;  it  is  pre- 
served for  the  latter  in  such  a  way  that  in  case  the  surviving 
spouse  enters  into  a  second  marriage  the  children  of  this  second 
marriage  have  absolutely  no  share  in  it;  conversely,  the  children 
of  the  first  marriage  can  claim  nothing  out  of  that  which  consti- 
tutes the  estate  of  the  second  marriage.  This  system  often  re- 
sulted in  great  inequalities  between  the  children  of  the  various 
marriages,  —  inequalities  which  were  all  the  more  regrettable 
as  they  were  due  to  pure  accident,  such  as  the  date  of  the  acquir- 
ing of  an  inheritance  by  the  spouse  who  married  again;  should  the 
relatives  of  this  spouse  die  during  the  first  marriage,  their  inherit- 
ance went  to  the  children  of  the  first  marriage;  should  these  rela- 
tives die  a  little  later,  the  children  of  the  second  marriage  would 
profit  thereby.  Such  results  as  these  were  repugnant,  but  the  old 
law  was  better  adapted  to  them  than  to  the  fusion  of  the  two 
families  into  one,  and  so  they  had  to  be  allowed  in  order  to 
avoid  such  results.  By  virtue  of  the  marriage,  a  conununity  of 
interests,  and  often  even  a  community  of  possessions,  had  been 
established;  spouses  and  children  were  included  therein;  a  new 
union  created  a  distinct  commimity,  another  "  Hausgemeinder- 
schaft.''  ^    The  family  spirit  was  opposed  to  one  community  be- 

^  Schroeder,  p.  724  (bibl.)  seeks  to  find  the  origin  of  this  institution  in 
the  clauses  emplo]^^  in  s^ts  between  spouses;  it  is  thus,  he  says,  that  the 
mutual  ^St  in  writing  gave  rise  to  the  mutual  gift  of  blood.  But  how  account 
for  these  clauses  themselves?  Moreover  see  HeuaUr,  II,  457,  473  (contrast 
between  the  Suabian  law  and  the  Franconian  law);  richer,  ''Unt.,"  II,  213; 
IV,  556.    Cf.  BriU,  p.  670  (devolutbn) ;  ''  Boisin,''  p.  88. 
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coming  enriched  at  the  expense  of  another;  the  surviving  spouse 
was  left  the  possessions  of  the  first  community,  but  with  his  hands 
tied  in  case  he  might  wish  to  dispose  of  them.  During  the  mar- 
riage these  possessions  were  practically  incapable  of  being  dis- 
posed of  by  the  husband,  or,  at  least,  he  could  not  dispose  of  than 
without  the  intervention  of  his  wife;  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
marriage  the  inalienability  persisted  in  practically  the  same  way; 
the  co-operation  of  the  diildren  of  the  first  marriage  was  neces- 
sary in  order  to  alienate.  We  have  no  difficulty  in  seeing  how  this 
practice  of  the  "Verfangenschaft"  (or  devolution)  furnished  the 
children  of  the  first  marriage  with  guaranties  against  the  risk 
which  a  second  marriage  caused  their  interests  to  be  subjected  to; 
like  the  dower  of  children,  or  the  continued  community  (posif 
§  564),  this  practice  served  the  same  purpose  as  the  application 
of  the  laws  of  the  Lower  Empire  on  the  subject  of  second  mar- 
riages did  elsewhere. 

The  institution  of  the  "  Verfangenschaf t "  is  rath^  often  modi- 
fied by  the  admission  of  the  "  Thailrecht,*'  or  right  to  partition, 
which  is  commonly  considered  as  being  of  more  recent  date 
(middle  of  the  thirteenth  century).  The  surviving  spouse  who 
wished  to  remarry  could  be  forced  to  partition  with  the  chO- 
dren;  with  his  share  which  was  thus  released,  and  the  possessions 
which  he  acquired  afterwards,  he  entered  into  a  new  community; 
as  to  his  children,  they  were  given  their  share  once  for  all;  they 
had  no  longer  any  claim  over  his  inheritance;  membership  in 
the  community  in  their  case  had  killed  heirship.  The  "Theil- 
recht"  was  thus  inspired  by  the  same  thought  as  the  ''Verfang- 
enschaft";  the  community  established  by  the  first  marriage 
remained  entirely  distinct  from  that  which  resulted  from  the 
second  marriage.  Difficulties  were  presented  with  regard  to 
acquests  made  or  debts  contracted  during  the  interval  between 
the  two  marriages;  the  Customs  varied  a  great  deal  upon  thb 
point,  but  at  the  same  time,  as  a  general  thing,  these  acquests  and 
debts  were  included  in  the  partition.  Towards  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  especially  since  the  middle  of  the  fomi:eenth,  there 
begin  to  appear  in  marriage  contracts  agreements  for  "affratellar 
tion  "  between  the  children  of  different  marriage  "  unio  pro- 
limn,"  "Einkindschaft"  ("To  einen  kindermadchen"),  by  virtue 
of  which  the  children  of  both  marriages  should  be  treated  as 
though  they  were  brothers.  In  cases  of  this  sort  there  are  no 
longer  two  separate  communities,  but  only  one*    The  spouse  who 
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marries  again  has  the  advantage  of  no  longer  being  compelled  to 
make  a  liquidation^  which  is  perhaps  untimely,  and  which  is  at 
any  rate  complicated  and  prejudicial  to  his  interests.  As  to  the 
children,  their  equality  is  also  justified  in  many  cases;  and,  if  it 
is  not  equitable,  for  example,  because  the  predeceased  spouse  had 
a  fortune  which  was  greater  than  that  of  the  new  spouse,  or  vice 
versa,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  stipulation  being  made  for  a 
reference-legacy  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  of  the  first  or 
second  marriage.^ 

§  550.  The  Roman  System  of  Marriage  Portion  remained  in 
force  in  Italy ,^  in  Spain  ^  and  in  the  countries  of  written  law  in 
France;  it  even  penetrated  into  Gennany.^  In  its  essential  char- 
acteristics it  is  a  system  of  the  separation  of  the  interests  of  the 
spouses.  The  wife  keeps  her  properties;  she  gives  the  husband 
only  a  part  of  them, — the  marriage  portion  ("  dot,"  "dos")>  which 
is  a  reserve  fund  for  her  and  for  the  family,^  thenceforth  not  sub- 
ject to  any  alienation;  the  husband  has  no  right  to  dispose  of  it, 
nor  has  the  wife;  and  she  cannot  bind  herself  with  respect  to  her 
marriage  portion.  These  broad  rules  were  not  interfered  with, 
and  court  decisions  and  practice,  and  sometimes  even  local  cus- 
tom, added  to  them  and  corrected  them  in  ways  some  of  which 
are  of  importance. 

Contrary  to  the  axiom  of  the  Customs,  "No  marriage  portion 
from  him  who  does  not  wish  it,"  the  father  of  the  family  is  held 
bound  in  the  South  to  give  his  daughter  who  has  come  of  age 
a  marriage  portion,  even  though  she  marry  without  his  consent.^ 

»  StMe,  244;  Heualer,  H,  476;  "Z.S.S.,  G.A.,"  1901,  440;  "Tract.  Uni. 

iur.,"  VI:  Chroeben,  "De  orig.  unionibus  profium,"  1870;  Beseler,  "Erbvertr.," 
[,  7;  VuMet,  pp.  489,  789.    C/.  SicUy:  PertiU,  III,  360. 

«  "Digeeto  ItaL,''  see  "Beni";  Salvidh  347;  Pertile,  m,  320;  Zdekauer, 
"Patto  dotale"  ("R.  Ital.  p.  le  sc.  giur.,"  25,  99);  Cicoadione,  "Patti  nuziali'^ 
(Naplee),  1681;  "Storia  d.  Dir.  ItJ:,"  1,  444;  LaUes,  "Dlr.  <soD8uet.  Lomb.," 
D  239 
'  •  "'Siete  Part. "  IV,  11;  "F.  de  Vizcaya,"  XX. 
'  «  Stobbe,  §  235. 
»  "F.  de  B6am,"  269. 

•  L.  19,  Dig.,  "de  ritu  nupt.";  L.  "si  pater,"  "Cod.  Just.,"  "de  dot."; 
"Nov.,"  21  of  Leo.  This  Custom  makes  its  appearanoe  in  the  deeds  of  the 
eleyenth  century:  D.  VaiMsUe,  "Preuves,"  nos.  244,  385,  388,  etc.;  "Siete 
Part.,"  IV,  11,8;  "Bord.,  N.  C.^"  43:  "Toulouse,"  117  (the  daughter  who  has 
been  given  a  marriage  portion  is  excluded  from  the  succession  of  her  father); 
Tixrd^,  "Le  Dr.  priv6  au  XIH®,  s.,"  p.  30,  %l\Hmry9,  I,  4.  q.  52;  Roitsnlhe, 
no.  4,  87.  The  oonferrins  of  the  marriage  portion  is  generaily  carried  out  by 
means  of  a  notarial  deed:  "Toulouse,"  109;  D.  VcdaseUe.  V,  518.  1031.  As 
to  the  trousseau^  wedding  chest,  comb,  cf.  Ragueau;  LagrhBe,  "Navarre," 
II,  185;  BreUmntert  see  "Quest."  Marrifuro  portion  of  nims:  MaUebay  de 
la  Mothe,  "Quest."  D.,  20;  BenedicH,  see  "Dotem." 
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This  obligation,  which  is  not  only  moral,  but  legal,  is  incumbent, 
if  there  is  no  father,  upon  the  paternal  grandfather  and  the  mother. 
The  courts  compel  them  to  pay  it,  and  if  necessaiy  detennine  its 
amount.  The  woman  often  appointed  as  her  marriage  portion 
all  her  possessions  present  and  future.^  If  there  were  no  ap- 
pointment, it  was  usually  assimied  that  her  possessions  were  para- 
phernalia; however,  the  question  was  disputed,  and  in  certain 
localities,  —  for  example,  at  Toulouse  and  in  Auvergne, — her 
properties  were  held  as  foimmg  a  part  of  the  marriage  portion, 
just  as  they  did  in  countries  of  Cust(Hns.' 

The  power  of  the  husband  did  not  exist  in  countries  of  written 
law.'  The  wife,  who  was  the  owner  of  her  parmpbemalU,  had  the 
enjoyment  and  the  administration  of  them  as  though  she  had  not 
been  married.^  At  the  same  time,  in  countries  of  written  law, 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris  (Lyons,  Beau- 
jolais,  Mficon,  and  Forez)  she  was  compelled  to  provide  herself 
with  the  authorization  of  her  husband  in  order  to  dispose  of  them 
(Civil  Code,  1576). 

According  to  the  Roman  law,  the  possessions  fonning  a  part 
of  the  marriage  portion  became  the  property  of  the  husband,  but 
he  was  bound  to  restore  them.*  This  was  a  very  limited  owner- 
ship, especially  with  regard  to  the  land,  which  formed  a  part  of 
the  marriage  portion,  and  which  was  made  inalienable.  Thus, 
the  Glossators  queried  whether  the  marriage  portion  belonged 

^  "Toulouse/'  87,  and  with  regard  to  this,  CaseneiUe  and  SouUUffes  (who 
mistakenly  interpret  this  as  an  application  of  the  L.  '^Quintus  Mudus," 
Dig.,  24, 1, 51,  according  to  which  acquisitions  made  by  the  wife  are  presumed 
to  belong  to  the  husband  and  to  have  been  paid  for  out  of  his  money,  unless 
she  prove  the  contrary,  a  very  reasonable  presumption  moreover,  when  all 
the  wife's  property  is  mcluded  within  her  marriage  portion):  "Auvergne," 
14,  8  (the  marriage  portion  is  here  called  "  Verchdre,''  see  Feniere,  Du  Conge); 
"Toulouse,"  84,  85  (the  presents  given  to  the  spouses  the  day  before  the 
wedding  or  the  day  of  tne  wedding  itself  belong  to  the  husband);  "Bord., 
N.  C,"  48.  On  the  Ordinance  of  1563,  17,  see  Girundhiae,  p.  139  (the  mar- 
riage portion  should  not  be  more  than  10,000  "toumois")-  —  Italy:  PertiU, 
III,  352. 

*  The  acquired  property^  or  property  accruing  during  the  marriage,  n 
included  in  the  paraphernalia:  OtnoUlhiac,  p.  138;  Haendf  "Diasens.  domin.,'' 
pp.  6,  105. 

*  Excepting  in  certain  localities:  Auvergne,  Maswr,  XTV.  39;  Bordeaux. 
"F.  de  Bdiam,"  261.  Everywhere  the  wife  owes  "obeequium''  to  her  husband 
(cf.  L.  "Assiduis''))  for  example  she  is  bound  to  go  where  he  goes:  "Dec 
cap.  Tolofl.,"  86.  We  may  observe  the  fact  that  as  a  general  thing  mairiage 
does  not  emancipate,  as  it  does  in  coimtries  of  Customs,  which  means  that 
the  woman  may  be  subject  to  the  paternal  power:  Serves^  "Inst^."  I,  12. 

*  "Petrus,"  I,  32:  "etiam  sine  consensu  viri  et  liberorum."  dofUrd:  "Bor- 
deaux." 

*  "Cod.  Thdod./'  ra,  13;  Papim,  22;  "Petrus,"  I,  90  et  »8j.;  IV,  64; 
"Toulouse,"  87. 
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to  the  husband  or  to  the  wife  (''Diss,  domin./'  p.  436);  after  them 
our  old  authors  said  that  the  husband  was  the  master  of  the  mar* 
riage  portion,  that  he  had  the  legal  title  to  it;  they  were  wiUing 
to  add  that  the  wife  kept  the  true  ownership  of  it;  and  the  more 
recent  of  them  treated  tiie  husbiuid  as  a  mere  usufructuary.  The 
Civil  Code  merely  re-enacted  their  doctrine  by  denying  to  the 
husband  the  ownarsliip  of  the  marriage  portion,  and  only  left  him 
its  enjoyment.* 

The  immovalilei  of  the  maniago  portion  are  inallsnable;  neither 
the  husband  alone  nor  the  wife  alone,  nor  the  two  spouses  acting 
together,  can  make  a  disposal  of  them.  The  Custom  of  Tou- 
louse, 103,  agreeing  with  the  Breviary  of  Alaric,  authorized  an 
alienation  of  them  which  was  made  by  the  two  spouses  act* 
ing  together.  "This  was  a  disastrous  Custom,"  said  the  Glos- 
sator Casevieille,  "the  most  obvious  result  of  which  would  be  to 
deprive  the  wife  of  her  marriage  portion,  and  one  which  I  have 
never  seen  enforced."  '  In  his  time  the  absolute  inalienability  of 
the  Justinian  Law  had  taken  the  place  of  the  relative  inalienability 
of  the  "Lex  Julia." '    This  was  a  consequence  of  the  revival  of 

^  The  husband's  ownership  is  a^in  affirmed  by  Argou,  HI,  S:  R.  de  La 
Combe,  Ferrikre,  see  "Dot";  '^'Siete  Part.,"  IV,  11,  7.  But  RcmMOhe,  no.  216, 
denies  its  existence.  Mofuer,  XIV,  25,  also  used  to  say,  in  speaking  of  the 
reclaiming  of  the  land  included  within  the  marriage  portion:  '4t  is  nec- 
essary that  both  should  take  part  in  it,  the  husband  as  far  as  the  usufruct 
is  oonoemed,  and  the  wife  with  regard  to  the  ownership."  The  other  authors 
who  are  cited  habitually  in  support  of  this  proposition  merely  give  a  transla- 
tion of  equivocal  expressions  of  the  Roman  law  (for  example  D.  "de  j.  dot.," 
75:  "ouamvis  in  bonis  mariti  dos  sit,  mulieris  tamen  est");  WciUon,  p.  133. 
Thus  i^amcUf  "Lois  civ.,"  1,  9,  1,  4,  according  to  whom  the  husbana  alone 
acts,  if  it  pleases  him  so  to  do.  cr  else  the  wife  acts  with  the  authority  of  the 
husband  or  of  the  law.  Cf,  Tessier^  ''Quest,  sur  la  Dot,"  1852.  —  Upon  this 
question  of  the  bringing  of  the  actions  for  real  property  with  regara  to  im- 
movables included  within  the  marriage  portion,  the  old  case-law  was  not 


"propter  nuptias."  —  Cf.  "F.  de  Bfem,"  264,  262;  F.  of  1652.  "r.  de  mariti," 
15;  '^Bord.,  A.  C,"  114;  "Montpellier  "  1205.  14:  consent  of  the  father  and 
mother  or,  if  this  is  not  obtained,  of  tne  wife  s  relatives:  ''Salon"  in  Gtraud, 
II,  254  (oath).  ~  The  "Gout,  de  Toulouse,"  110,  also  allows  the  wife  to  bind 
hmdf  on  behalf  of  her  husband,  excepting  that  it  does  not  allow  her  a  priv- 
ileged recourse  similar  to  that  which  she  has  in  matters  concerning  her  mar^ 
riage  portion.  —  Gide,  2d  ed.,  p.  302. 

'  In  our  time  a  formula  has  oeen  sugg^ested  which  was  unknown  to  our  old 
authors:  it  would  be  better  for  the  wife  wiUi  a  marriage  portion  to  be  unable 
to  alienate  rather  than  for  the  land  to  be  inalienable.  But  so  long  as  the 
husband  was  looked  upon  as  the  owner  of  the  marriage  portion  there  could 
hardty  be  any  question  as  to  the  incapacity  of  the  wife.  It  is  true  that  the 
Velleianum  Decree  of  the  Senate  maoe  the  wife  incwpable  of  binding  herself 
and  especially  cm  behalf  of  her  husband,  but  this  disal^fity  affected  the  wife  who 
was  given  her  paraphernalia,  and  not  the  wife  who  was  given  a  marriage 
portion,  who  could  not  bmd  her  marriage  portion  even  on  her  own  behalf. 
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the  Roman  law  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  no  doubt  practice 
willingly  based  itself  on  this  theoiy  with  the  object  of  procuring 
assured  and  indestructible  resources  for  families.  It  was  only  per- 
missible to  alienate  the  marriage  portion  in  exceptional  cases: 
(a)  With  the  permission  of  the  court,  for  example,  to  have  the  hus- 
band released  from  prison,  or  to  procure  nourishment  for  the  fam- 
ily, (b)  By  virtue  of  a  clause  in  the  contract  of  marriage,  which 
either  did  or  did  not  forbid  reinvestment.*  Outside  of  these  two 
cases  alienation  was  absolutely  void  at  law  unless  there  were  "  let- 
ters of  rescission."  During  the  marriage  the  wife  could  not  avail 
herself  of  this  nullity  because  of  the  rights  of  her  husband  over 
the  marriage  portion;  but  as  soon  as  the  marriage  was  dissolved 
she  had  thirty  years  within  which  to  invoke  it.  As  to  the  hus- 
band, although  he  is  ordinarily  refused  the  right  of  repudiating 
his  own  act  by  evicting  the  grantee,  at  the  same  time  there 
is  a  tendency  to  grant  him  the  action  in  avoidance,  —  a  tendency 
which  tallies  with  the  recognition  of  the  ownership  of  the  wife. 

The  obligations  contracted  by  the  wife  during  the  marriage 
could  not  be  realized  from  the  lands  of  the  marriage  portion,' 
even  when  the  marriage  had  come  to  an  end;  had  it  not  been  for 
this,  the  spouses  would  have  had  a  very  simple  means  of  evading 
the  rule  tiiat  the  marriage  portion  was  inalienable.'  Moreover, 
on  this  point  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  account  the  Velleianum 
Senate  Decree;  we  know  that  it  forbade  women,  whether  married 
or  not,  to  become  bound  for  a  third  party.^  In  Justinian's  time  this 
prohibition  was  especially  applied  to  the  relations  between  spouses; 
for,  according  to  the  Authentic,  ''Si  qua  mulier,"  outside  of  cases 
in  which  they  bound  themselves  for  their  husbands,  wives  were 
authorized  to  renounce  the  benefit  of  the  Senate  Decree;  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  renunciations  were  frequent.  The  wife,  who  was 
incapable  of  binding  herself  even  with  respect  to  her  parapher- 

Agajn  the  Velleianum  Decree  of  the  Senate  has  alwavs  been  distinguished  frcnn 
the  inalienability  of  the  marriage  portion.  The  Velleianum  is  renounced,  not 
the  inalienability:  Louet,  12,  3.  The  Edict  of  1606  abrogated  the  Velleiannm 
without  affecting  the  inalienability:  HenrySy  Ij  4,  q.  104.  The  Velleiannm 
could  not  be  invoked  without  letters  of  rescission,  and  one  had  to  act  within 
ten  years,  whereas  the  inalienability  acted  "de  piano,"  and  one  had  thirty 
jrears  witnin  which  to  plead  it:  Despeisaes,  2,  2,  1,  7;  RxmsnUiB^  I,  399.  One 
IS  a  personal  statute,  the  other  a  real  statute:  RouMUhe^  I,  373;  MongiUy 
"R.  crit.,"  1886,  92;  "N.R.  H.,"  1888,  343;  Ginoulhiac,  p.  143. 

^  The  wife  may  also  make  a  sift  of  her  possessions  mcluded  within  the 
marriage  portion  m  order  to  establish  her  children. 

*  It  was  otherwise  with  regard  to  obligations  "ex  delicto." 

•  Du  PMefy  "Quest.,"  I,  3;  RoussOhB^  noe.  379  tt  9eq. 

«  "Toutouse,"  68,  69,  71,  74, 109,  110,  130  et  Beq.    Italy:  (^.  LaUes,  p.  245. 
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nalia  in  the  interest  of  her  husband,  was  all  the  more  incap* 
able  with  respect  to  her  possessions  which  formed  a  part  of  the 
marriage  portion.  The  Edict  of  1606  repealed  the  Velleianum; 
but  it  did  not  succeed  in  prev^iting  its  being  applied  in  countries  of 
written  law;  and  only  had  the  force  of  law  in  those  countries  which 
were  included  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris, 
and  even  in  them  it  was  not  of  very  much  use  in  the  numerous 
cases  where  all  the  possessions  of  the  wife  formed  a  part  of  the 
marriage  portion.  In  order  that  the  promises  which  she  made  for 
the  benefit  of  her  husband  should  be  of  some  value,  she  had  to  be 
allowed  to  bind  and  to  alienate  her  marriage  portion;  and  this  is 
what  was  done  in  the  interests  of  commerce  by  a  Declaration  of 
April,  1664.1 

The  movables  of  the  marriage  portion  consisted  of  money  or 
of  certain  specific  things.  In  the  first  case  it  often  gave  rise  to 
the  ''investment  clause,"  which  was  inserted  in  the  contract  of 
marriage,  and  the  effect  of  which  was  to  substitute  a  marriage 
portion  in  real  property  for  the  one  consisting  of  money.* 
The  specific  things  (movables  or  immovables)  which  had  been 
appraised  became  the  property  of  the  husband,  for  "appraisal 
is  equivalent  to  sale.''  With  regard  to  the  specific  things  which 
had  not  been  appraised,  a  question  as  to  the  inalienability  of  the 
movables  of  the  marriage  portion'  was  raised,  —  a  question 
to  which  the  increase  of  wealth  in  movables  in  our  day  added 
considerable  interest.  As  a  general  thing,  the  husband  had  the 
right  to  dispose  of  corporeal  movables  and  choses  in  action  ^  (al- 
though the  Parliament  of  Bordeaux  refused  to  give  him  this  right 
because  it  did  not  recognize  his  ownership  of  the  marriage  portion; 
it  did  not  even  allow  alienation  by  both  spouses  acting  together).^ 
But  in  all  the  countries  of  written  law  (excepting  in  those  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris  since  the  Statute  of 
April,  1664),  it  was  accepted  that  the  wife  could  not  compromise 

^  Bretormier,  ''Quest./'  see  "Dot''  (this  Declaration  was  passed  at  the 
request  of  the  General  Keeeiver  of  L^ns  who  wished  for  more  guarantees 
from  his  under  farmers  by  having  their  wives  bound);  Henrys,  4,  3,  8. 

s  Dig.,  23,  3,  54.  C/.  27th  term  of  lyAfpiesseau;  BouasUhe,  no.  184  et  Hq,; 
Benech,  "Emploi  et  Remploi  de  la  Dot/'  1847. 

*  An  analysis  of  the  old  case-law:  Teaster,  "Quest,  s.  la  Dot/'  1852; 
Leacceur,  "R.  crit./'  1875,  380:  WaUtm,  "Thfee/'  1877. 

<  Roussilhef  nos.  2^  233,  238,  257,  265,  266  (ed.  Saeaae);  Serves,  II,  8. 
C/.  "Petrus,"  I,  34.  The  question  would  not  have  been  of  very  great  prac- 
tical interest,  had  the  maxim  "In  matters  of  movables  possession  is  equal 
to  title"  (at  least  with  regard  to  corporeal  movables)  been  applied. 

•  Lesccnar,  p.  301;  WalUm,  p.  105.  — C/.  "F.  de  Bdam,"  ^'r.  de  marit./' 
15. 
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the  restitution  of  the  movables  of  her  manriage  portion  by  re- 
nouncing her  claim  against  her  husband,  or  the  mortgage  which 
guaranteed  the  latter.^  In  this  sense  the  movables  of  the  mar- 
riage portion  were  inalienable  as  far  as  the  woman  was  concerned.' 
The  practitioners  of  the  Parliaments,  being  inspired  by  the  spirit 
of  the  Roman  laws,  had  eictended  to  movables,  in  the  measure 
that  the  nature  of  these  possessions  allowed,  that  which  the  Roman 
laws  had  enacted  with  regard  to  the  lands  of  the  marriage  portion.' 
The  mortgage  ^  which  guaranteed  the  restitution  of  the  nuuv 
riage  portion  ^  affected  all  the  husband's  possesions.*  It  dated 
back  to  the  marriage  contract,  assuming  tiie  latter  to  have  been 
notarial;  and,  if  not,  to  the  marriage  itself.^  The  result  of  this 
was  that  the  wife  was  preferred  to  the  creditors  of  the  husband 
as  far  as  the  restitution  of  her  marriage  portion  was  concerned, 
but  she  was  only  preferred  to  creditors  who  became  such  aftar  the 
marriage.    Within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Parliament  of  Toulouse 

1  Rouanlhe,  nos.  238,  303,  314:  JvUen,  ''Elem.,"  I,  4,  28;  Deapeiasea,  m, 
29;  ''Bord.,  A.  C,"  113.  Italy  (Lattes,  p.  244):  as  early  as  the  eleventh  oen- 
tory  renunciation  of  her  mortgage  by  the  wife  when  the  husband  ahenates 
one  of  his  possessions;  she  declares  that  the  other  possessions  of  her  husband 
are  sufficient  to  assure  her  the  restoration  of  her  marriage  portion,  or  else  the 
husband  assigns  other  possessions  to  her  by  way  of  guarantee.      • 

'  The  Romanists  were  concerned  with  this  question  especially  with  regard 
to  the  L.  30,  "Cod.  Just./'  "de  j.  dot/'  5,  12:  Justinian  declares  therein 
that  "naturali  jure"  the  movables  included  in  the  marriage  porUon  bek^a 
to  the  wife,  but  "secundum  legum  subtilitatem''  they  belons  to  the  husband 
Bartolus  in  his  "Lect.  s.  I'Auth.  'Sive  a  me,*"  which  is  taken  from  the  "Nov.," 
61,  and  inserted  at  the  end  of  c.  21,  "Ckxl.  Just.,"  "ad  Sen.  Veil.,"  IV.  29, 
maintains  that  the  "Nov./'  61,  which  modifies  the  law  in  the  Code  and  the 
Digest,  prohibits  the  alienation  of  "res  dotales  quffi  servari  possunt."  Cf. 
also  on  the  L.  1,  Dis.,  "Sol.  matr./'  no.  18,  and  on  the  "Cod.  Just.,"  5,  13, 1. 
On  these  texts  and  on  the  L.  30,  qf.  Ctyoa.  DonuU,  1,  9,  1,  30.  Details  in 
WaUon,  p.  133;  "Dissens.  dom./'  p.  202. 

*  irOlweerona,  III,  2B>:Mamay  de  la  Mothe,  "Quest. "  B.,  no.  14. 

*  Borrowed  from  the  Roman  law.  In  the  "Cout.  de  Toulouse^"  118^  153 
{Casaveterif  fo.  48),  it  is  presented  imder  the  form  of  assignment  established 
over  the  husband's  poesessbns  by  the  consuls  or  tbe  magistrate:  "pro  nee- 
essariis"  (Art.  119),  "dotibus  et  dotalitiis";  "F.  de  B^am,"  ed.  Mazvn, 
254,  271;  F.  of  1552,  "r.  de  mariti,"  6;  "Siete  Part.,"  4, 11, 17;  LaUea,  p.  241. 
C/.  "The  Conununity."  As  only  the  immovables  were  affected  bv  the  mort- 
gage, the  wife  was  granted  a  privilege  over  the  husband's  movables:  BreUm' 
nier,  see  "Meubles^';  Boucher  D*ArffU.  "Gains  nupt."  XXIII.  Finally  the 
payment  of  the  marriage  portion  was  also  guaranteed  by  means  of  a  mortgage 
over  the  possessions  of  the  pledgor:  "Dissens.  dom.,"  III.  103,  401,  582. 

*  "Toulouse,"  116,  allowed  of  the  appointment  of  "ndejussores";  Cobo" 
veieri,  fo.  45,  v.:  D,  VaisseUef  V,  402  (in  1083).  Same  custom  m  Spain.  Conim: 
"Cod.  Th^od.,''  Ill,  15;  "Cod.  Just.,"  V,  20;  "Dissens.  dom./' d.  443. 

*  Even  those  held  in  trust  (by  virtue  of  a  secondary  title);  "Qrd."  of  1747, 
52-n53. 

^  A  compulsory  or  a  voluntary  decree  dears  the  mortgage  on  the  marriage 
portion,  if  there  be  no  opposition  offered  to  the  distraint,  at  least  before  ^e 
Edict  of  1771.    On  the  subject  of  this  Edict,  qf.  Bauuilhe,  no.  312. 
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an  enactment  of  Justinian's,  the  celebrated  law  "Assiduis/'  was 
followed,  which  preferred  the  woman  to  the  mortgage  creditors 
previous  to  the  marriage,^  but  with  one  alteration:  the  latter  were 
allowed  to  bar  out  the  priority  of  the  wife  if  they  warned  her 
of  the  existence  of  their  rights  before  the  marriage  was  celebrated 
("  giving  of  notice")-* 

Separata  Estate.  —  The  wife  could  ask  (poit,  §  565)  for  an  antici- 
pated restoration  of  her  marriage  portion  if  her  husband  became 
insolvent  ("vergit  ad  inopiam")**  By  virtue  of  a  judicial  decree, 
she  took  back  the  administration  and  the  enjoyment  of  her  posses- 
sions which  had  gone  into  the  marriage  portion,  but  she  was  com- 
pelled to  invest  the  movables,^  the  preservation  of  which  was 
no  longer  guaranteed  by  a  mortgage  over  the  husband's  pos- 
sessions. The  marriage  portion  land  remained  inalienable,  and 
the  woman  had  no  capacity  to  biud  herself  with  respect  to  her 
marriage  portion.  As  she  recovered  her  right  to  bring  actions, 
every  prescription  thenceforth  began  to  run  against  her.^ 

The  matrimonial  system  which  we  have  just  outlined  was  com- 
pleted by  the  rights  of  survivorship,^  rights  of  inheritance,  and 
gifts  between  spouses,  which  have  been  discussed  above. 

The  comparison  between  the  syitem  of  marriage  portion  of  the 
South  and  the  community  of  the  Countries  of  Customs  has  long 
been  a  classic  point.^    Pasquier  already  said,  "Ask  those  who  are 

»  L.  12,  "Ckxi.  Just./'  "qui  pot.,"  VHI,  18  (p.  531).  Contra:  "Toulouse," 
109.  110,  111.  Priority  of  those  creditors  to  whom  both  of  the  spouses  are 
unaef  ooligation,  i&.,  71:  LatteSfP.  242.  Difficulties  as  early  as  the  time  of 
the  commentators:  cf,  Azon,  "Simmia  Cod.,"  ad  1.  "Qui  pot.";  Bartohis, 
on  1.     "Assid.";  Haend,  "Dissens.  Dom. "  pp.  104,  438,  682. 

*  SouUages,  "Cout.  de  Toul. "  I,  250;  Ferrih-e,  see  "Dot";  Argou,  III,  8; 
Serres,  IV,  4,  29;  cf.  "Bret,  A.  C.,"  410  (D'Argentrfe),  and  "N.  C,"  439. 

*  Di«.,  "sol.  matr.,"  24;  "Petnis."  IV,  54  (prohibition  against  alienating 
what  she  receives);  "Decis.  Cap.  Tolos.,"  339;  G.  Durand,  p.  467;  "Siete 
Part. "  IV   11   29*  Lattes  p.  244. 

«  Jtdien,  "1^^.,"  I,  4,  36  et  aeq,;  Lamguerie,  "Arrtta  in^dits,"  I,  254. 

*  Rou89iihe,  nos.  433,  491  et  aeq.  (she  needs  no  authorization),  497;  BreUmr 
nier,  see  "Dot."    Cf,  VioUet,  p.  804. 

'  Ri^ht  of  the  survivor  or  reciprocal  ^t  which  the  future  spouses  make 
and  which  shall  go  to  the  survivor  of  them^pecially  in  countries  where  there 
is  neither  increase  nor  counter-increase:  Koussilhey  no.  597;  "Siete  Part.," 
IV,  11,  23  et  aeq.;  "F.  de  Bdam.  r.  de  marit.,"  10;  Ginaulhiac,  p.  147:  the  hus- 
band who  survives  receives  tne  marriage  portion  at  Toulouse,  Bordeaux, 
Agen  and  Montpellier.  As  to  the  increase  see:  Ginoidhiac,  pp.  97,  129,  149: 
Brandileone,  "Stud.  prel.  s.  svolg.  d.  rapporti  patrim.  fra  conjugi  m  Italia, 
1901  ("Arch.  Giur."). 

^  There  is  a  complete  literature  on  this  subject:  Dramard,  "Bibl.  du  Code 
Civil,"  p.  216;  TropUmg,  "Contr.  de  mar.,"  Preface,  1851;  Sacase,  Preface 
to  Mb  edition  of  Roussuhe,  "Dot,"  1856.  As  to  the  Revolutionary  drafts 
of  a  Code,  c/.  Sagnac,  pp.  295,  376j  Locrif  "L^gisl.  civ.,"  13,  27.  llie  draft 
of  the  Ciiil  Code,  art.  138,  prohibited  even  the  stipulating  of  inalienability. 
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brought  up  in  countries  of  written  law,  and  they  will  tell  you  that 
separate  estate  is  beyond  comparison  better  than  community, 
while  those  of  countries  of  Customs  will  give  their  decision  in 
favor  of  conmiunity  of  possessions,  —  so  great  is  the  tyranny  whidi 
a  long  and  ancient  custom  has  over  us/'  Each  one  of  these  sys- 
tems has  its  advantages  and  its  disadvantages;  they  correspond 
to  different  situations.  This  accounts  for  their  being  preserved 
in  our  Code.  P.  Gide  brings  out  in  excellent  terms  the  merits  of 
the  system  of  the  marriage  portion,  ''If  it  be  true  that  for  the 
good  government  of  a  household,  as  for  that  of  the  State,  it  is 
necessary  to  combine  in  a  fair  proportion  the  principle  of  conser- 
vation and  the  principle  of  progress,  never  was  this  combination  in 
domestic  order  more  happily  realized  than  by  the  marriage  ix>rtion 
system.  This  system  forms  into  two  parts  the  fortune  of  the 
household;  one  immovable,  imchangeable,  should  constitute  for  the 
family  a  reserve  fund;  this  is  the  marriage  portion  of  the  wife. 
The  other,  left  to  the  free  disposal  of  the  head  of  the  house,  may 
be  transformed,  may  increase,  and  may  serve  to  sustain  com- 
merce and  industry;  this  is  the  husband's  fortune."  It  is  not  for- 
bidden to  do  this  under  the  community  system,  but  everything 
then  depends  upon  the  prudence  and  the  good  will  of  the  spouses. 
By  adopting  the  marriage  portion  system  they  tie  their  hands  be- 
forehand; they  take  precautions  against  themselves,  against  their 
imprudence  or  their  inexperience;  and  in  many  cases  this  is  more 
sure.  It  is  true  that  by  exonerating  the  fortune  of  the  wife  from 
every  risk  of  loss  she  is  prevented  from  having  any  benefit  from 
it,  but  this  result  can  be  avoided  by  a  stipulation  for  a  partnership 
in  acquests% 

One  could  also  make  the  marriage  portion  system  more  flexible 
by  always  allowing  the  alienation  of  the  marriage  portion  funds, 
subject  to  reinvestment  in  immovables,  government  securities 
or  other  good  securities  (this  is  what  parties  did  formerly  in  the 
clauses  of  their  marriage  contracts),  or  even  without  reinvestment 
with  the  authorization  of  a  court  (this  is  something  which  was 

The  decline  of  the  marriage  portion  syatem  in  France  seems  to  be  attested 
by  recent  statistics  (1899,  1900):  Planiol,  "Tr.  de  Dr.  civil,"  IH,  234 j  /. 
BressoUes,  "Des  rdg.  matrim.  actuellement  pratique  dans  le  pays  toiuousam," 
1880.  According  to  practitioners,  its  abandonment  is  especially  due  to  the 
impediments  which  it  places  in  tiie  way  of  the  most  useful  sort  of  acts  and  also 
to  the  injury  which  it  thereby  causes  the  spouses;  it  gives  an  opportunity  for 
fraud;  and  finally  by  adopting  the  community,  one  saves  the  exnenses  of  the 
drawing  of  a  marriage  contract:  Homberg,  "AhuB  du  regime  aotal,"  1849; 
Oide,  p.  489. 
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only  permitted  as  an  exception).  Thus,  this  would  be  like  a  com- 
munity system  under  which  the  marriage  portion  is  alienable, 
but  under  which  its  restitution  is  assured  by  a  system  of  reinvest- 
ments and  compensations.  Or,  again,  it  would  be  like  the  absolute 
system  of  community,  which  is  only  a  marriage  portion  system 
with  all  the  possessions  in  the  marriage  portion,  but  not  includ- 
ing inalienability,  just  as  separate  estate  is  a  marriage  portion 
system  with  all  the  paraphernalia  of  the  wife's  property. 

§  551.  The  Partnership  of  Acquests  is  combined  with  the 
Roman  marriage  portion  system  in  the  Bordelais,^  at  Bayonne,  in 
the  Labourt,  the  Soule,^  in  Navarre  *  and  Spain.^  In  the  Spanish 
region  it  b  connected  with  the  Visigothic  laws,^  and  perhaps  these 
laws  have  left  traces  of  it  in  the  Southwest  of  France.*    At  all 

^  On  the  "Gout,  de  Bordeaux,"  d,  Ck>imneniarie8:  Ferron^  1540;  De  Larhe^ 
1612,  1701;  AtUomne,  1621,  1737;  Dupin,  1746;  La  MoiKe,  1768  (see  Camus* 
no.  1205);  SaMai,  ''Jurispr.  du  FarL  de  B.,"  1787;  Teasier,  ''See.  d'acq./, 
ed.  Delaunes,  1880;  ''Acad.  1^.  Toulouse,"  VH,  521;  IX,  53S.  ^  Glasson, 
Vn  390. 

•'sixteenth  century:  "Bayonne,"  9,  24;  "Labourt,"  9,  1;  "Sole,"  24,  1 
(acquests  and  shares  contributed  by  the  spouses);  "F.  de  Bdam,"  255  et  seq, 
(ed.  Mazure,  p.  99) :  the  wife  has  no  right  to  acquests  (a  thing  which  would 
perhaps  not  nave  been  established  if  the  tribunal  had  not  been  opposed  upon 
this  point  to  the  previously  existing  law). 

s  Desdeinsea  du  Dizerty  "R.  des  Pyr6n6es,  1890,  804  ("conquistas,  bienes 
do  ganancia");  "F.  de  Navarre,"  r.  25  (the  survivor  of  those  who  marry 
"soK  k  solte"  takes  all  the  possessions  df  the  predeceased,  unless  there  be 
children). 

*  From  the  "Fueros  Juzgo"  the  partnership  of  acquests  must  have  passed 
into  the  local  "fueros,"  for  example  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  "  Fueros  de  Guenca" 
at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  {Avdequara^  p.  157),  having  this  peculi- 
arity that  partition  of  acquests  takes  place  by  halves,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  simre  contributed  by  either  spouse.  It  is  the  same  in  the  "Fueros 
Real,"  III,  3  ("de  las  ganancias").  Omitted  from  the  "S.  Partidas  "  the 
partnership  of  acquests  once  more  makes  its  appearance  in  the  Laws  ot  Toro 
and  thence  passes  into  the  laws  which  follow:  Lekr^  "El.  de  Dr.  Esp.,"  I, 
120.  —  In  Portugal,  there  has  existed  a  universal  community  between  the 
spouses  since  the  twelfth  century  (at  least  among  the  lower  classes):  "R.  h. 
Dr.,"  1858,  p.  132.  Similarlv  in  Biscaya  there  exists  the  "Hermandad"  be- 
tween spouses.  —  Sardinia:  '^Carta  de  Logu,"  162. 

*  Peculiarities  in  the  "Fueros  Real"  which  bear  witness  to  the  Visigothic 
origin  of  the  partnership  of  acquests:  profits  gained  in  an  expedition  carried 
out  at  the  king's  expense,  ete.  It  is  true  that  the  Code  of  Reeceavind  divided 
the  acquests  in  the  proportion  of  the  share  contributed  by  each  spouse.  But 
the  change  which  has  taJcen  place  with  respect  to  this  point  may  be  accounted 
for  by  means  of  the  difficulty  of  provingjniat  this  contributed  share  consisted 
of  and  the  need  of  simplification.  Cf.  Waiter,  I,  495,  note  o,  on  "L.  Wisig.," 
4,  2,  11  (partition  by  ludves).  The  SSeumer  edition  makes  no  mention  of  tms 
pass^;  ef.  "N.  Archiv.,"  XXVI,  107;  Dakn,  "Westgot.  Stud.,"  127. 

<  One  might  also  be  led  to  believe  that  there  has  been  a  spontaneous  forma* 
tion  of  the  partnership  of  acquests  in  the  Southwest  of  France,  beginning  with 
the  Frajokish  law.  —  At  any  rate  it  is  not  of  Roman  origin,  as  was  thought 
formerly;  for  the  Roman  laws  which  would  have  been  drawn  from  in  order 
to  form  a  typical  clause  (Dig.,  "pro  soc.,"  17,  2,  7  ef  seq.)  were  not  included 
within  the  Breviary  of  Alaric,  and  the  Justinian  law  was  not  yet  sufficiently 
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Topic  4.     Systems  of  Communttt 


§  552.  Origin  of  the  Gommimity  of 
Posaesfflons  between  Spouses. 
IHstinctive  CharacteristicB  of 
this  System. 

I  553.  Date  of  the  Community. 

1 554.  Causes  which  produced  the 
Commumty  and  directed  its 
Evolution. 

§  555.  Various  Forms  of  the  Commu- 
nity. —  (A)  General  Com- 
munity. 

i  556.  The  Same.  —  (B)  Partial  Com- 
munities. 

§  557.  Freedom  of  Matrimonial  Agree- 
ments. 

i  558.  What  the  Community  con- 
sists of.  —  (A)  Assets. 

i  559.  The  Same.  —  (B)  The  Lia- 
bilities. 

§  560.  Administration  of  the  Com- 
munity. 

§  561.  Part  played  by  the  Wife. 


§  562.  The  Wife's  Personal  Bebng- 
ings. 

§  563.  The  Diamhition  of  the  Com- 
munity. 

§  564.  Continuation  after  Death. 

!565.  The  Separate  Estate  (Judicial). 
566.  Right  of  the  Wife  to  dioose 
between  Acceptance  and  Re- 
nunciation. 

§  567.  Transactions  Previous  to  Par- 
tition; Reinvestment  and 
Bfioompenses. 

§  568.  The  Same.  —  (A)  Recom- 
penses due  from  t^  Com- 
munity. 

§  560.  The  Same.  —  (B)  Recompenses 
due  from  the  Spouses  to 
the  Community. 

570.  Partition.  —  (A)  Assets. 

571.  The  Same.  —  (B)  Liabilities. 

572.  The  Mazried  Woman's  Mort- 
gage. 


§  552.  Origin  of  the  Oommunity  of  PoiseasionB  between 
Spouees.  Diitinctive  Charaeteristics  of  this  System.  —  The  sys- 
tem of  common  law  at  the  beginning  of  the  feudal  period  in 
countries  of  Customs  placed  the  possessions  of  the  wife  under  the 
administration  and  made  them  subject  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
husband;  one  can  say  that  in  this  sense  they  were  all  part  of 
the  marriage  portion.  All  the  acquests  belonged  to  the  husband. 
The  wife,  who  was  strictly  subject  to  the  husband's  guardianship, 
only  had  a  right  of  survivorship  (dower,  etc.)  and  the  restoration 
of  the  share  brought  by  her  in  immovables,  when  the  marriage 
came  to  be  dissolved.  Under  this  system,  as  under  that  of  the 
conununity,  the  possessions  of  the  spouses  formed  but  one  mass, 
which  was  in  the  hands  of  the  husband.  But  it  was  lacking  in  the 
two  essential  characteristics  by  which  the  commimity  system  is 
marked:  (a)  the  transmissibility  of  the  wife's  rights  to  her  heirs; 
by  which,  if  marriage  were  dissolved  by  her  dying  first,  her  heirs 
took  the  share  to  which  she  would  have  had  a  right  if  she  had 
survived;  (6)  during  their  joint  life  the  spouses  are  looked  upon  as 
joint  owners,  or  as  partners  with  respect  to  losses  and  gains.^ 

^  To-day  there  is  much  discussion  as  to  the  Jnzidieal  nature  of  the  com- 
munity.   Cf.  especially  Stobbe,  IV,  215.    Hie  various  opiniona  which  have 
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Had  legal  relations  been  governed  by  pure  logic,  the  husband 
would  have  fallen  to  the  rank  of  a  mere  manager  charged  with  the 
administration  of  the  common  possessions  in  the  interest  of  the 
family.    This  was  a  modest  position  which  the  husbands  of  other 
times  could  not  accept,  even  assuming  that  the  wives  would  have 
thought  of  imposing  it  upon  them,  for  this  would  have  been  to 
give  up  their  domestic  power.    So,  th^  preserved  their  author* 
ity  almost  in  its  entirety;  all  the  possessions  of  the  wife  were 
included  in  the  marriage  portion,  as  in  former  times,  and  were 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  husband.    The  result  of  this  is  that 
the  transition  from  one  system  to  the  other  was  scarcely  per- 
ceptible; the  old  texts  are  not  very  precise;  what  an  embarrassing 
question  it  is  to  decide  whether  or  not  they  have  in  view  the  com- 
munity system  1    Until  the  very  end  of  the  old  law  one  can  say, 
however  paradoxical  the  expression  may  seem,  that  the  system 
which  is  the  most  like  that  of  the  community  is  the  exclusive  sys- 
tem of  conununity ;  this  is  so  true  that,  if  there  were  no  conununity, 
it  was  this  latter  system  that  the  spouses  were  considered  as  hav- 
ing adopted.    In  the  community,  it  is  said,  the  wife  gets  an  in- 
terest in  the  prosperity  of  the  household;  this  is  correct,  but  she 
gets  not  a  very  much  larger  interest  in  the  community  where  she 
only  had  a  right  to  a  third  than  in  the  exclusive  system  of  corn- 
been  foimed  show  the  special  tendencies  of  certain  legal  systems  or  certain 
phases  of  the  evolution  of  this  system.    Our  old  authors  did  not,  so  to  speak, 
concern  themselves  with  the  question;  they  were  satisfied  with  defining  ana 
regulating  the  relations  existinis  between  the  spouses  without  seeking  to  find 
the  only  principle  upon  which  they  could  have  based  this  regulation.    For 
them  the  community  is  a  civil  partnersMp  '^sui  generis,"  having  special  rules 
due  to  the  special  position  of  the  spouses.  —  Here  is  an  outline  of  the  prin- 
cipal systems  suggested:  1st.  ''The  husband  is  the  onl^r  owner"  of  the  com- 
munity possessions;  the  wife  only  has  a  right  to  arise  in  the  future  if  there 
remain  any  of  these  possessions  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage 
(community  ''mortis  causa").    This  is  the  tendency  of  the  French  Customs. 
Furthermore,  the  husband  has  not  been  authorised  to  dispose  of  the  commu- 
nity 1^  last  wiiSl  and  testament.    2d.  There  exists  "joint  ownership  or  joint 
possessicm"  between  the  spouses;  but  neither  member  of  the  community  can 
claim  their  share  or  make  any  disposition  of  it:  the  husband's  debts  are  an 
encumbrance  upon  the  wife's  share  as  well  as  nis  own,  etc.;  scaroeljr  any  of 
the  rules  of  Roman  joint  possession  are  applied.    3d.  The  community  con- 
stitutes a  "legal  person";  from  this  it  would  follow,  for  example,  that  after 
the  dissolution  of  the  community,  the  creditors  of  the  community  would  have 
a  right  to  the  community  possessions  before  the  creditors  of  the  spouses  indi- 
vidually; in  the  old  law  there  is  not  a  trace  of  these  ideas  to  be  found.    4th. 
There  would  exist  a  Qermanic  joint  ownership,  "zu  gesammter  Hand"; 


oeption  of  unity  of  hajods  must  be  brou^t  in  ("Eiinhand"),  a  thinK  which 
overthrows  the  principle.  C/.  the  oft-«ited  passage  from  Jtutua  VeraeitUf 
"libellus  oonsuet.  prmcip.  Bamberg"  (IGSl),  1733,  p.  59. 
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munity  with  its  right  of  survivorship,  also  equal  to  one-thiid. 
The  transmission  to  her  heirs  of  her  rights  of  joint  ownership 
constituted  the  only  practical  difference  between  these  two 
cases. 

Thus,  at  its  very  origin  the  community  is  scarcely  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  system  of  possessions  between  spouses  of  the 
barbarian  period.  But  an  evolution  due  entirely  to  dedsions 
and  practice  ^  modified  its  early  characteristics  by  increasing  the 
nmnber  of  guaranties  and  privileges  in  the  interests  of  the  wife, 
which  served  as  a  counter-weight  to  the  very  ertensive  powers 

1  The  evolution  of  the  oommunity  system  is,  as  we  see  it,  characterised 
by  the  afi&rmation  and  the  more  and  more  eneisetio  protection  of  the  ru^ts 
of  the  wife.  There  are  many  who  interpret  it  differentlv.  There  are  those 
who  maintAJn  that  the  wife  was  at  first  ahnost  the  equal  of  her  husband  (in 
the  thirteenth  century  she  validly  binds  herself  for  the  time  following  the  dis* 
solution  of  the  marriage,  she  takes  the  place  of  her  husband  when  he  is  under 
a  disability  or  absent):  Ch6r<m  ''Thdse/'  p.  17;  OauHer,  "Chevalerie,"  p.  35S; 
Gide,  470;  Lecoy  de  la  Marche,  ''La  cnaire  Fr.  au  moyen  toa,"  p.  400. 
Cf.  VioUet,  "Et.  de  St.  Louis,"  I,  p.  147;  Glaaaon,  VII,  267.  In  flie  sixteenth 
century  under  the  sway  of  Homan  ideas  she  must  have  been  deprived  of  this 
rank,  she  must  have  been  placed  under  a  disability  and  imder  guardiSuiship. 
The  community  must  have  lost  its  original  character  of  a  partnerslup  between 
eouals;  the  powers  of  the  husband  must  have  grown  out  of  aU  proportion 
when  the  wife  was  placed  under  a  disability;  and  yet  at  the  same  time  nothing 
could  be  more  inacciu*ate  than  this  pretended  weakness  and  inexperience  ot 
the  sex,  because  both  unmarried  women  and  widows  were  under  no  disabitity. 
The  communitjy  came  to  be,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  a  partnershii)  in  nothmg 
but  name,  a  thmg  which  could  be  compared  to  a  scale  ^ne  crazy,  which,  tipping 
now  to  the  right,  now  to  the  left,  never  attains  equilibrium:  a  limping  insti- 
tution of  which  it  could  ri|^tly  be  said:  ''It  is  the  wife  which  the  oonununify 
oppresses  so  long  as  it  exists,  and  the  husband  when  it  is  dissolved."  Fend, 
AlII,  p.  707  {Duvergier^B  report);  Chiron,  "Thdse,"  p.  58.  There  woukl  be 
an  inconsistency,  acoordii^  to  these  ideas,  between  the  disability  of  the 
wife  and  the  iMurtnership  of  possessions.  Tne  formula  of  Pothier  (unformed 
law)  is  taken  literally,  and  it  is  contrasted  with  the  old  law,  according  to  which 
the  wife  who  was  not  under  a  disability  was  a  true  partner,  althou^  she  was 
subordinated  to  her  husband.  It  has  been  reiterated  "ad  nauseam,"  that 
if  the  married  woman  is  under  a  disability,  it  is  not  because  she  is  inferior  to 
her  husband.  Nor  is  it  apparently  because  she  is  his  superior.  Had  she 
been  the  man's  equal,  she,  as  often  as  he,  would  have  beoi  the  head  of  the 
household.  But  custom  made  of  her  a  perpetual  minor.  Chassaneus  tells 
us  that,  in  his  day,  when  a  married  woman  passed  near  a  man  custom  re- 
quired that  she  cover  half  of  her  face  throush  modesty.  How  can  we  be  a»* 
tonished,  being  given  this  characteristic  ana  others  of  a  similar  nature,  that 
the  lurisoonsults  had  to  concern  themselves  with  the  "fragUitas  sexus,"  wi^ 
the  lack  of  experience  of  women.  Unmarried  women  andwidows  were  not 
similarly  situated;  they  ran  the  risk  of  causing  injury  to  themsdves,  and  that 


is  aU;  niarried  women  ran  the  risk  of  causing  injury  to  their  families,  therefore 
greater  precautions  had  to  be  taken  against  thism.  Where  many  see  nothing 
but  an  unfortunate  retrogression,  I  see  only  the  continuation  of  an  okier 
state  of  affairs.  It  was  thought  that  it  would  be  best  to  place  the  wife  under 
a  disability,  to  compel  her  to  provide  herself  with  the  authority  of  her  bus* 
band  for  every  act,  the  day  that  the  archaic  system  which  made  the  family 
patrimony  practically  inahenable,  disappeared.  Granting  tMs  point  of  de* 
parture  and  the  Customs  of  former  times,  the  progress  of  our  oki  Unr  can  far 
more  readily  be  imderstood*    "A.  C,  Bord.,"  06. 
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of  the  husband.^  Instead  of  establishing  a  mathematical  equality 
between  spouses,  wliich  would  have  resulted  in  the  strong  making 
use  of  the  weak,  they  were  placed  in  an  equal  position  by  an  in- 
genious combination  of  rights  which  varied  but  which  were  equiv* 
alent.  It  is  because  originally  the  community  did  not  differ  very 
much  from  the  system  which  preceded  it  that  it  retained  the  in- 
stitutions of  dower  and  mutual  gift,  which  were  much  more  in 
harmony  with  the  system  abandoned.  Under  the  Civil  Code ' 
dower  has  disappeared;  commimity,  which  was  formerly  restricted 
to  countries  of  Customs,  has  become  the  common  system  of  law 
in  the  whole  of  France.  Its  foundations  have  not  been  modified; 
the  husband  has  not  ceased  to  be  the  head;  but  he  is  no  longer 
looked  upon  as  anything  but  an  administrator  with  extensive 
powers.  It  woidd  no  longer  be  correct  to  say  that  he  is  the  master 
and  the  lord  of  the  commimity;  he  can  no  longer  give  the  posse»* 
sions  belonging  to  the  community  "inter  vivos."  This  is  an  ad- 
vance; it  had,  however,  been  half  realized  by  the  old  law.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  go  very  much  further  in  this  direction  by  increasing 
the  rights  of  the  wife,  as  some  have  asked,  without  running  the 
risk  of  destrojring  the  equilibrium  which  has  been  established  be- 
tween the  spouses  by  a  system  consisting  entirely  of  setoffs  and 
balances. 

§  553.  Date  of  the  Community.  —  It  is  true  that  in  its  early 
stages  the  conmmnity  was  not  a  very. important  thing;  *  one  must 
wait  until  it  passes  unperceived  into  the  early  part  of  the  Cus- 
tomaiy  period.    The  examination  of  documents  does  not  belie 

^  Separate  maintenance,  a  right  to  attack  alienations  made  in  fraud 
of  her  rights,  renimciation  of  the  community,  benefit  of  emolument, 
prerogatives  in  the  exercise  of  the  recaption,  the  miplied  mortgage:  such  are 
the  weapons  given  the  wife  against  her  husband,  and  it  is  easy  to  see,  even 
from  this  mere  enumeration,  that  she  is  not  sacrificed.  The  husband  has 
absolute  power,  but  he  is  held  in  check  at  every  turn  by  the  feeling  of  his 
responsibility. 

>  The  first  draft  of  the  avil  Code  of  Cambac^rte,  1703,  Art.  11  (Fenet,  I, 
20),  gave  both  spouses  an  equal  right  to  the  administration  of  their  possessions: 
the  wife  could  exercise  it  as  well  as  the  husband.  This  rule,  which  was  founded 
upon  the  idea  that  the  inequality  of  the  sexes  was  nothing  more  than  a  preju- 
dice, was  abandoned  by  Cambac<^te  himself  in  his  third  draft,  that  of  the 
month  of  Messidor,  year  IV,  as  being  contrary  to  the  natural  oider  of  things 
and  only  liable  to  give  rise  to  disputes:  Sagnac,  p.  294.  Cf.  preparatory 
work  on  the  Civil  Code. 

•  C/.  as  to  the  German  texts,  Sckroeder^  II,  2,  2;  II,  8,  890  st  seq.;  StobbSf 
IV,  118  (uncertainty).  A  comparison  with  the  German  law  is  here,  as  in 
many  other  cases,  en  great  utility,  because  we  find  therein,  as  though  in  an 
archflBoloncal  museum,  forms  which  have  disappeared  elsewhere,  rules  which 
were  used  in  periods  of  transition,  anomalies  and  exceptions  which  permit 
of  our  following  more  olosely  the  progress  of  our  own  institutions. 
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this  conjecture.^  It  is  rarely  found  mentioned  in  the  twelfth 
century;  ^  the  charters  of  the  communes  of  the  North,  like  that 
of  Laon,  1128,  c.  13,  speak  of  a  community  of  acquests  between 
the  spouses.'  In  the  thirteenth  century  P.  de  Fontaines  does 
not  seem  to  make  any  allusion  to  it;  "Jostice,"^  the  "£t  de 
St.  Louis/'  ^  the  Assizes  of  Jerusalem,*  and  the  Registers  of 
Parliament,^  are  far  from  being  explicit.  Beaimianoir  is  very 
sparing  of  details;  he,  however,  aflirms  in  a  categorical  manner 
the  existence  of  the  conjugal  community  and  presents  it  as  an 
immemorial  custom,  21,  2:  "Everyone  knows  that  a  community 
is  formed  by  marriage,  for  as  soon  as  the  marriage  is  performed 
the  property  of  one  and  the  other  becomes  common  by  virtue  of 
the  numiage.    My  views  are  that  the  man  is  a  guardian.  .  •  ." ' 

1  Among  the  Scandinavians,  about  the  twelfth  oentuiy:  jyOlioecnma^ 
p.  31;  ''Saga  de  Nial/'  DareaU's  translation,  p.  3. 

'  ''Cart,  de  Clunv/'  in  937,  no.  476:  a  wife  gives  her  husband  her  half  of 
the  jointly  acquirea  property.  "Fribouix  en  B.,"  1120,  Art.  16:  QmtuL 
"Essai."  I,  123:  Huber,  IV,  426. 

*  "Qrd.,"  XI,  185  (no  community  of  movables:  return  of  the  moncrf  to 
the  donor):  "Amiens,"  ll90,  35:  one-half  of  the  acquests  to  the  survivor, 
the  other  half  to  the  children.  C/.  Charters  of  Cemy,  Crespy,  Bruy^es, 
Sens,  etc.;  "Ord.."  XI,  233,  235,  259.  —  See  also  the  "Oitl."  of  1219  (I,  38) 
as  to  Normandy  (Launbre) :  if  the  wife  dies  before  her  husband  without  having 
had  anv  childr^;  the  husband  gets  all  the  noovables  and  acquests;  he  excludes 
the  wife's  heirs. 

*  P.  256.    Cf.  pp.  169,  170,  225,  231. 

*  "Et.  de  St.  Louis,"  I,  16,  17,  139,  140,  143;  FioBrf,  "Et,"  I,  132,  cites 
lyEepinay,  "Cartul.  angevins,"  p.  183  et  aeq.;  "R.  h.  Dr.,*'  VIII,  45;  ChevaHer, 
"Cartul.  de  Noyers"  (1085),  p.  152;  "L.  de  Drois,"  I,  p.  182. 

*  In  the  Assizes  of  the  High  Court,  the  wife  of  a  noble  has  only  dower, 
but  this  dower  includes  half  the  movables  and  immovables  which  are  left 
at  the  death  of  her  husband  (at  least  in  the  case  of  knights),  after  the  debts 
on  the  movables  have  been  paid  (ed.  B.,  Table,  see  "Douaire").  Besides 
her  dower  the  "Assises  de  la  Cour  des  Bourgeois"  give  the  widow  (or  her 
children)  the  absolute  ownership  of  one-half  the  jointly  acquired  property, 
c.  183,  187;  she  is  held  responsible  for  the  debts  of  her  husband,  without  there 
h&ng  any  mention  of  a  possible  renunciation  by  means  of  which  she  can  escj^w 
this,  c.  191;  the  husband  should  also  pay  his  wife's  debts  contracted  bdore 
the  marriage,  or  even  during  the  mamape  if  they  were  for  the  needs  of  the 
household,  and  he  is  allowed  to  sell  his  wife's  personal  belongingis  even  to  pay 
his  own  personal  debts,  assuming  that  his  own  personal  belonsingB  are  not 
sufficient^  c.  194.  According  to  c.  186,  "acquests  made  by  tiie  husband  before 
the  marriage "  belong,  if  he  dies  "intestate"  to  his  wife,  for  "no  man  is  so 
rightly  the  heir  of  the  dead  as  his  wife"  (and  "Gen.,"  ii,  24,  is  cited). 

'  '^OUm,"  I,  5  (in  1255):  261  (in  1267);  565  (in  1265);  708:  community 
of  acquests;  II,  422,  474;  III,  862,  1179;  Boviaric,  "Actes  du  Pari.,"  U,  no 
6049;  Ducaudray,  "Orig.  du  Pari.,"  p.  797. 

*  Beaumanoir,  21,  2;  13,  9,  21;  30,  99;  57,  1  e<  m^ .  According  to  Beau- 
manoir,  the  community  estabushed  b^  the  Custom  fonsting  of  absolute  rigjit 
between  the  spouses,  mcludes  all  thmr  movables  and  deprives  them  of  their 
inheritances;  all  their  debts  on  movables  fall  into  this  communitjr.  Are 
the  immovables  acquired  during  the  marriage  jointly  owned?  On  this  point 
Beaumanoir  is  not  very  precise.  To  read  nim  without  having  any  precon- 
ceived idea,  it  would  seem  as  though  in  his  opinion  the  acquests  aiade  by 
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We  must  come  down  to  the  fifteenth  century  in  order  to  find  in 
the  texts  a  detailed  regulation  of  this  institution.^ 

§  554.'  Causes  wbich  produoed  tbs  Community  and  direeted 
its  XTolution.^  —  The  causes  which  made  the  wife  the  partner 
of  the  husband  are  of  an  economical  natiure  rather  than 
of  a  moral  nature;  we  can  hardly  find  them  in  the  Christian 
sentiments  of  the  Middle  Ages.'   As  we  see  it^  the  community  b 

each  of  the  spouses  mdividuaDy  belonged  to  them  individually  (<jf.  Lermm 
de  Lincyf  ''H^tel  de  Ville  de  Paris/'  127);  as  to  the  immovables  which  they 
acquire  together,  they  also  are  personal  belongings,  in  this  sense  that  the 
husband  has  no  right  to  dispose  by  himself  of  the  share  which  belongs  to  his 
wife,  but  only  of  the  jointly  possessed  personal  belongings  which  are  divided 
into  halves  at  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage  (c/.  21,  2;  30,  99).    The  husband 


disix)6( 

community.  The  community^  is  dissolvecl  at  the  death  of  one  of  the  spouses, 
but  not  when  there  is  a  judicial  separation;  at  the  most  the  husband  provides 
his  wife  with  an  allowance  for  her  support.  One-half  of  the  debts  are  to  be 
charged  to  the  wife,  but  she  can  free  herself  of  this  obligation  by  renouncing 
the  movables.  There  is  no  question  of  recompenses;  the  price  received  for 
personal  belongings  which  were  alienated  went  into  the  community  just  as 
the  other  movables  did.  It  seems  that  the  community  comes  into  existence 
at  the  time  of  the  celebration  of  the  marriage  (qf.,  however.  21,  2.  and  21,  25). 
As  between  people  of  rank,  a  three-sided  association  is  lormea  if  the  sur- 
viving spouse  enters  into  a  second  marriage,  consisting  of  this  surviving  spouse, 
the  new  spouse  and  the  children  of  the  first  marriage. 

1  Desmaree,  XX,  124,  162.  247;  "B.Ch.,"  2d.  s.,  I,  p.  400,  Art.  8, 11;  "Gr. 
Cout.,"  p.  321;  J,  Lecocq,  83:  "Gout.  Not.,"  19,  161,  176;  "A.  C,  Anjou," 
ed.  B-B.,  II,  227;  IV,  261;  *^Cout.  de  Lorris,"  ed.  Tardif,  Art.  193;  Loyad, 
III,  386,  667;  "Paris,  A.C."  110;  "N.C.,"  220  et  aeq.  (qf,  Ferrih-e,  bibl.); 
''Ck>nf.  dee  Gout,  de  Gutoois,''  fo.  649;  Moli^e,  "£c.  des  femmes,"  IV.  2.  —  In 
Burgundy  the  community  was  not  generally  aaopted  until  1489;  cf.  ''T.  A.  C," 
"de  acq.,"  8  and  11  (Giraud,  "Essai,"  U,  28Q  et  8eq).  —  "Cout.  de  Verm.," 
10;"L.  deDr.,"I,  184. 

'  Cf.  Ginaidhiaef  Lahotdayef  lyOlweerana,  etc.,  also  Tardift  "Origines 
de  la  Comm.  de  biens  entre  ^poux,"  "Thdse ,"  1860;  L.  PoBtyy  "Thdse,"  1867; 
P.  de  5aiiwndy,  "Gains  de  survie,^'  "Th6se,^'  1855. 

*  ChrUiian  Origin,  The  Christian  guidance  given  the  family  in  the  Middle 
Ages  must  have  resulted  in  the  power  of  the  father  and  theconjugal  community: 
Lefdwre,  "Lee.  d'introd."  and  ^'La  Cout.  franc,  du  mar.,"  1901.  Cf,  Typcddo- 
Bassia,  p.  16.  —  If  Christian  feelings  had  created  the  communitv  how  does 
it  happen  that  this  institution  was  unknown  to  the  Christians  of  verv  early 
time^  One  has  difSculty  in  finding  among  the  writings  of  the  theologians 
and  the  canonists  a  few  scattered  texts  which  either  defd  fully  with,  or  touch 
lightly  on  the  community.  Cf.  in  L^ebDre,  II.  488,  the  letter  from  St.  Augus- 
tine to  Ecdicia,  "Ep.,"  282  of  the  "Pati.  lat.'^  of  Mi^,  and  compare  it  with 
the  "Laudatio  Turue  "  GraHan,  c.  27,  q.  2,  o.  17;  Dig.  X.,  4,  20,  2.  The  can- 
onists know  of  scarcely  anything  beyond  the  Roman  marriage  portion  ssrstem 
with  dower.  If  it  be  unconsciously  Uiat  the  spirit  of  Christianity  has  given 
birth  to  the  community,  how  is  it  that  it  did  not  produce  this  same  effect  in 
Southern  Europe,  in  Normandy,  in  England  and  in  certain  portions  of  Germany? 
Why  did  not  this  spirit  make  the  absolute  communityprevail  everywhere,  as 
must  logically  have  followed?  Why  in  the  French  Cfustomary  community 
do  the  acquests  of  the  spouses  obtained  before  the  marriage  remain  their 
personal  belongings?  The  maxim  "Vir  et  mulier  fiunt  una  caro"  serves,  in 
the  "Ass.  de  J6r.,"  "Cour  des  Bourg.,"  180,  as  a  justification  of  the  wife's 
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to  be  accounted  for  in  the  same  way  as  the  rights  of  survivop- 
ship  of  the  barbarian  period.^  The  share  contributed  by  the  wife 
increased,  either  because  the  value  of  her  work  became  greater, 
or  especially  because  she  more  easily  had  access  to  the  paternal 
inheritance.^  She  was  finally  recognized  as  having  more  exten- 
sive rights  by  virtue  of  the  marriage.  The  old  constitution  of  the 
family  was  in  opposition  to  this,  but  we  have  seen  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  unity  of  inheritance  and  the  strength  of  the  power  of 
the  family  head  were  all  the  time  becoming  weaker.  Thus  it  was 
possible  either  to  keep  a  separate  estate  for  her,  as  in  England 
and  in  Germany,  or  to  consider  her  as  a  joint  owner  with  her  hus- 
band of  certain  possessions.'  This  last  system  was  preferred  in 
France  and  elsewhere,  for  the  very  simple  reason  that  it  was  the 
one  which  differed  the  least  from  the  previous  system,  whOe  at 
the  same  time  it  satisfied  new  needs.^  It  was,  as  we  have  observed, 

right  to  half  the  acquests,  and,  in  Bracton,  to  aeooimt  for  her  disabilitjK,  From 
modestinu^  definition  of  marriage  (D.,  23,  2,  1:  "consortium  onmis  vite''), 
must  one  infer  the  community? 

^  Germanie  Origin.  —  (A)  Either  one  is  to  derive  the  community  from  the 
old  customs  of  Germania  attested  by  TacUuBf  18  ("laborum  periculorumque 
sociam")  and  from  a  loftier  conception  of  marriage  than  that  which  could 
properlv  have  been  held  by  the  Qermanio  race  (qf..  however  ModeaHnuSj  D., 
23, 2^  1).  We  have  disputed  this  opinion,  see  ante,  §  100.  Cf,f  however.  Beonk- 
chit  m  Typcddo^BcMta,  FV:  this  idea  of  marriage  was  the  first  basis  for  the 
conjugal  commimity;  it  was  developed  imder  the  influence  of  familv  joint 
ownership  and  of  the  "mimdium/'  wnioh  placed  all  the  bdongings  of  the  wife 
in  the  hands  of  her  husband,  thus  establishing  an  external  or  formal  com- 
munity from  whence  issued  the  true  community.  These  ideas,  which  were 
very  much  in  favor  in  the  time  of  Mittermaier,  etc.,  have  to-dajr  scarcely  any 
partisans  left  in  Germany.  —  fB)  Or  else  we  find  the  communit]^  already  in 
existence  in  the  docmnents  of  tne  barbarian  period,  and  its  formation  is  to  be 
accounted  for  by  means  of  economic  causes  pointed  out  above  (S  520)  or  by 
means  oi  the  tendencies  of  the  times  towards  the  community.  C/.  Schroeder, 
"R.  G.,"  723;  GinouUiiac,  p.  285. 

*  If  the  famil/s  rights  of  succession  are  not  very  gpreat,  as  is  the  case  in 
Normandy,  the  oonmiunity  comes  to  nothing,  uf^ricker^  §{  1052,  1111; 
StMe,  §  324. 

*  Other  sjrstems  which  no  longer  need  even  be  discussed.  —  1st.  Roman 
Oriffin:  LaimtrCf  "Gloss.,"  see  "Oomm.";  Boukier,  on  "Bourg.,"  I,  175. 
It  is  certain  that  the  spouses  could  contract  for  a  partnership  between  them- 
selves at  Rome  (and  even  in  Greece.  Xenophon,  "Econom./'  Yll,  12;  Beaiuhetf 
"Dr.  prive  de  la  R^publ.  Athdn./'  I,  244),  but  this  is  something  which  is 
vexy  exceptional:  Dig..  34,  1,  16.  3;  "Laudatio  Turiae";  Gtrord,  "Textes," 
p.  777  (each  spouse  takes  care  of  the  other's  possessions,  but  there  need  be 
no  community  for  this  to  be  so).  A  few  texts  are  still  cited:  D.,  23,  2,  1: 
24,  3,  17,  1:  26,  2,  1;  "CJod.  Just. "  9,  82,  4;  Martial,  "Ep.,"  IV,  75:  Deny 
d'hdic,,  "Ant.  Rom.,"  II,  26;  "Oolum.  r.  r.,"  12.  — 7<m  IFatfer,  '^Le  Dr. 
Rom.  et  le  Dr.  Celtique,"  "La  comm.  des  biens  entre  6poux,"  1808,  has  once 
more  just  taken  up  this  abandoned  opinion.  —  2d.  CMe  Origin,  Pasquier, 
"Rech.,"  I,  398;  Grosley,  "Rech.,"  p.  8;  PardessuSf  "Ac.  Inscr.,'*  Xj  752. 

*  It  IS  not  alwa^  to  tne  wife's  advantage.  The  wife  who  is  in  a  community 
runs  risks,  especially  if  one  admits  that  she  was  not  originally  withoriied 
to  renounce  the  community. 
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a  scarcely  perceptible  transformation.^  A  few  favorable  circum- 
stances were  sufficient  to  produce  this  slight  variation.^  In  towns, 
where  family  possessions  are  rarely  met  with,  there  is  nothing  to 
offer  an  obstacle  to  its  adoption;  the  marriage  portion  of  the  wife 
consists  in  the  making  of  an  investment,  as  would  the  share  of  a 
partner;  the  benefits  resulting  from  commerce  and  industry,  or 
acquests  which  are  realized  because  of  them,  are  shared,  because 
the  woman,  owing  to  her  fortune  or  her  activity,  contributes  to 
their  production.'  Commimity  is  thus  the  matrimonial  system 
of  the  merchants.  In  the  country  the  land  does  not  belong  to  the 
peasant,  but  to  the  lord;  the  possessions  of  people  of  small  power 
are  reduced  to  movables,  which,  because  of  their  veiy  nature,  are 
hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  one  another;  they  were  declared 
to  be  common  to  the  two  spouses.  The  community  is  thus  the 
system  of  the  serfs  and  the  commoners.^  It  was  more  difficult  for 
it  to  obtain  a  hold  in  the  class  of  the  nobility;  the  share  brought 
by  the  wife  was  there,  in  fact,  ordinarily  very  small  (unless 
she  were  the  heiress  of  a  fief);  she  would  be  contented  with  her 
dower.  In  time  the  system  of  the  community,  however,  was  ex- 
tended to  the  nobility  themselves;  but  the  queen  of  France  never 
lived  in  a  community  of  possessions  with  the  king,  which  is  a  re- 
markable example  of  the  survival  of  the  early  system.^ 

The  opinion  which  sees  in  the  conjugal  community  a  variation 
of  those  secret  conununities '  which  were  formed  among  people  of 

1  We  have  already  pointed  out  the  analogy  existinf  between  the  rights  of 
the  survivor,  rights  of  succession  and  the  community  rights  allowed  the 
married  woman;  the  change  from  one  to  the  other  of  these  rights  must  have 
takenplace  without  difficiuty:  StobbCf  §  122;  Heualer,  §  154. 

<  Tne  Scandinavian  law  shows  the  community  taking  the  place  of  a  still 
older  system  analogous  to  that  of  imity  of  possessions,  by  means  of  agreements; 
at  the  end  of  a  certain  time  of  long  or  of  short  duration,  for  example  three 
years,  the  wife  becomes  the  husbana's  partner;  this  is  an  advantage  which  is 
panted  her  because  of  the  share  contributed  by  her,  when  the  marriage  has 
uuBted  a  sufficientlv  long  time  for  a  presumption  to  arise  that  there  will  be 
no  rupture.  Cf,  Amira,  163;  D*Olivecrona,  p,  94:  "Saga  de  Nial."  Dareate'a 
translation,  p.  3;  Lehrj  "Dr.  civ.  Russe/'  I,  p.  28:  in  spite  of  tne  "Svod," 
which  leaves  to  the  wife  the  free  administration  of  her  personal  possessions, 
there  is  in  fact  a  real  commtmity  between  the  spouses. 

•  jyOlivecronat  p.  135  (L&ws  of  the  Swedish  towns).  In  the  Danish  towns 
there  is  an  absolute  community;  in  the  countrv  the  personal  belongings  are 
not  included  within  the  communitv.    Cf,  Stobhe,  IV,  119. 

«  In  Germany  the  community  also  appears  to  be  an  institution  of  urban 
law;  but  it  is  just  as  old  among  the  peasants:  its  formation  among  the 
rural  classes  is  to  be  accounted  for  bv  means  of  tne  influence  of  the  "Ganerb- 
Bchaften"  which  are  so  numerous  in  tne  regions  where  it  was  adopted,  by  means 
of  tibe  improvement  m  the  wife's  position  in  the  family,  ana  by  means  of 
the  decline  of  the  rights  of  the  family  over  lands. 

•  Loyselj  XXII,  111. 

•  "Conf.  de  Qutoois,"  p.  801;  "L.  d.  Dr.,"  1, 194. 
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power,  generally  brothers  or  relations  by  marriage/  owing  to  the 
single  fact  of  their  life  in  common  during  a  year  and  a  day,*  is 
one  which  is  usually  accepted.'  It  would  have  been  surprising  if 
the  existence  of  this  partnership,  which  is  attested  from  the  time 
of  the  barbarian  period/  had  not  facilitated  the  adoption  and  the 
extension  of  the  community  between  the  spouses.  But  there  are 
too  many  differences  between  these  two  institutions  for  one  of 
them  to  account  sufficiently  for  the  formation  of  the  other.^   The 

1  "Gr.  Cout.,"  p.  371;  Ouy  CoauiUe.  "Q.,"  125. 

'  These  communities  are  to  be  founa  in  alinost  the  whole  of  France:  Meuse, 
"Thkae"  p.  383;  Qki89(m,  ''N.  R.  H./'  1891,  446;  Dunod,  "Tr.  de  la  nuun- 
morte/  P«  87;  Ragueau,  see  ''Chanteau'';  G,  CoquiUe.  on  "Niv.";  ChasManeua, 
on  "Bourg.":  Ckabrd.  on  "Auv.,"  189;  LebruUf  "Tr.  des  conmi.  ou  soc. 
tacites/'  at  tne  end  ot  his  "Tr.  de  la  comm.  entre  man  et  femme";  LaUet^ 
p.  267  (Lombardy:  community  between  brothers);  ''A.  C^  Bord./'  67,  etc 
C/.  as  to  the  German  ''Ganerbschaften,''  Heualer,  I,  230;  Gierke,  "Deutsc^ 
Irivatr.  "  I   664. 

s  Labaulaye,  p!  333;  Maaae,  "Thkse,"  p.  383. 

*  Capitulary  of  818,  c.  6;  '^Polypt.  d'tmion,"  II,  p.  24,  ed.  Gutrard, 

*  Beaumanoir  speaks  of  one  and  the  other  of  them  in  the  same  ch«)ter, 
but  without  confusing  them.  Guy  Coquille,  in  his  ''Institutes,''  and  Leorun 
in  his  ''Tr.  de  la  Conmi.,''  also  compare  them.  Among  other  similarities, 
the  following  have  been  pointed  out:  1st.  The  conjugal  community  at  fint 
only  began  at  the  end  of  a  year  and  a  day,  just  the  same  as  silent  partner- 
ships did.  2d.  Just  like  the  latter  (which  are  rare  among  nobles)  it  onlv  existed 
ana  was  carried  on  among  commoners.  These  are  two  poiitts  which  are 
very  much  discussed.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  the  number  of  Customs 
which  only  cause  the  community  to  be^  after  tne  year  and  a  6b,j  are  very 
limited  in  number;  in  the  later  texts  this  Custom  scarcely  makes  its  appear- 
ance. We  do  not  find  that  the  Customs  which  make  the  community  between 
spouses  commence  a  year  and  a  day  after  the  marriage  reject  silent  partner- 
ships; this  rule  is  one  of  the  newer  laws  and  has  exceptions:  Loyed,  378.  But 
let  us  observe  that  the  delay  of  a  year  and  a  day  in  the  formation  of  part- 
nerships between  relatives  or  strangers  was  only  required  in  the  absence  of 
an  agreement.  C/.,  however.  "Gr.  Cout.,"  II,  40.  Thus  brothers  living 
in  a  state  of  joint  possession  after  the  death  of  their  father  became  community 
owners  of  possessions  immediatelv.  and  not  at  the  end  of  a  year  and  a  day. 
As  between  spouses,  there  woula  always  have  been  an  agreement.  —  3a. 
In  the  sixteenth  century,  silent  partnerships,  like  the  conjugal  partnerslup 
in  France,  only  include  the  movables  and  acquests;  but  in  other  countries 
the  community  between  spouses  is  absolute;  if  we  assume  that  at  first  silent 
partnerships  were  absolute,  we  shall  no  longer  be  able  to  accoimt  for  com- 
munities of  movables  and  acquests  or  of  acquests  alone,  between  spouses.  — 
4th,  the  enjoyment  of  the  community  possessions  belongs  to  each  one  of 
the  participants  or  to  each  of  the  spouses  in  proportion  to  their  needs  and 
not  to  the  Bhares  contributed  by  tnem  respectively.  —  With  these  resem- 
blances, which  as  we  see  amount  to  very  little,  let  us  contrast  their  important 
differences:  1st.  The  conjugal  community  is  nothing  more  than  a  special 
metiiod  of  regulating  the  interests  of  the  spouses;  on  the  other  hand  silent  part- 
nerships between  relatives  have  their  origin  in  the  economic  and  social  con- 
ditions of  the  late  Middle  Ages.  —  2d.  Married  persons  who  became  members 
of  a  silent  partnership  only  counted  as  one  individual  (example,  the  com- 
munity of  tne  Jault) :  women,  like  minors,  only  had  a  nffit  to  their  support 
and  maintenance;  wnen  they  married  they  were  given  a  marriage  portion 
m  money  or  in  movables,  without  touching  the  communitv  lands;  far  from 
calling  for  the  community  between  spouses,  silent  partneniDipa  would  rather 
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situation  of  married  people  and  that  of  relatives  or  strangers  who 
are  associated  together  is  entirely  different;  the  difference  in  sex, 
the  presence  of  children,  the  constitution  of  the  family,  carried 
with  them  differences  which  were  inevitable.  Also,  provinces  such 
as  Normandy  are  found  where  secret  partnerships  existed  in  the 
old  times,  and  where  the  community  between  spouses  did  not 
succeed  in  taking  root. 

We  are  led  to  believe  that  the  community  was  more  frequent 
originally  among  the  commoners,  and  that  it  only  became  gen- 
erally accepted  among  the  nobility  later  on.  But  we  cannot  hide 
from  ourselves  the  fact  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  uncertainty 
upon  this  point.^  There  was  no  absolute  obstacle  to  the  formation 
of  a  community  among  members  of  the  nobility,  at  least  one  re- 
stricted to  movables.  The  right  of  survivorship  of  the  Prankish 
period  existed  in  the  case  of  women  of  very  high  rank,  as  well  as 
women  who  were  free;  in  various  localities  it  became  trans- 
formed into  a  community  right.^  But  there  are  to  be  found  texts 
from  which  it  clearly  follows,  or  which  allow  one  to  assume,  that 
in  other  localities  the  wife  of  the  nobleman  had  no  community 
possessions,  and  that  she  was  satisfied  with  her  dower  and  her 
legal  reference-legacy  in  movables; '  this  is  because  the  old  tradi- 

have  excluded  it.  C/.,  however,  VioUet^  p.  796,  who  admits  of  the  opposite 
evolution  having  taken  place;  according  to  him  the  wife  ori^^nally  counted 
as  one  individual,  but  the  texts  which  he  cites  are  recent  ones:  "Orl./'  213 
et  8eq.;  "Auv.,"  14,  32  (and  Chabrcl,  II,  399).  See  L.  Pas^.  p.  36,  Norman 
text  of  1241.  —  3d.  The  "head  of  the  loaf,"  although  called  the  master  of  the 
oommunity,  has  not  such  extensive  powers  as  the  husband.  —  4th.  The  separa- 
tion of  the  spouses,  in  the  time  of  Beaumanoir,  did  not  mean  the  dissolution 
of  the  community;  qf.  the  rule  ''the  loaf  parts  the  villein.''  —  5th.  The  com- 
munity between  spouses  is  divided  into  halves  between  the  spouse  and  the 
children  {  in  silent  partnerships,  the  children  of  one  of  the  participants  do  not 
divide  his  share  among  them,  out  each  of  them  counts  as  one  more  member. 
—  6th.  At  the  death  of  one  of  the  participants,  without  issue^  his  fellow  as- 
sociates are  given  his  share  by  right  of  increase,  to  the  exclusion  of  lus  rela- 
tives and  the  lord;  the  share  of  the  spouse  who  has  died  without  issue  goes 
to  his  heirs,  although  they  are  not  members  of  the  community.  **  Gr.  Gout.," 
p.  371,  protest  of  the  relations  by  marriage  (and  not  of  the  spouses). 

^  lAOxnOaye,  p.  287.    C/.  Glaaaan.  VII,  359:  Schroeder,  ''GUt.,/'  2,  2,  177. 

'  Beaumanoir  and  the  ''livre  ae  Jostioe''  do  not  difltinguish  between 
nobles  and  commoners;  the  ''Glim  "  set  forth  the  right  of  the  widows  of  nobles 
to  the  jointly  acquired  property.  The  "Anc.  Gout,  d' Anion/'  ed.  B-B.^ 
I,  48,  192.  523,  Bpeaka  of  the  community  between  spouses  without  specifying; 
but  cf,  IV,  261  (as  between  nobles  an  express  agreement  is  necessary): 
"Meaux,"  IX,  61. 

*  Contrast  between  nobles  and  commoners:  ''Et.  de  St.  Louis,"  "A8s.de 
Jdrus. 
d'Artois 

now  the  ^  . 

dren  excludes  the  idea  of  any  community  between  them.  Beaumanoir, 
21, 9  (notice  that  Beaumanoir  does  not  say  the  community  is  continued  among 
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tion  was  retained  in  this  matter,  as  happens  often  enough  in  the 
law  of  the  nobility,  the  social  anatomy  of  this  law  being  more 
archaic  than  that  of  plebeians;  it  is  also  because  the  exclusion 
from  inheritance,  to  which  all  women  were  formerly  subjected, 
lasted  especially  in  the  case  of  the  nobility.  Perhaps  this  pecul- 
iarity, better  than  any  other  explanation,  will  account  for  this 
remarkable  fact:  until  1580  the  renunciation  ot  community  was 
only  allowed  in  Paris  to  the  woman  of  the  nobility;  in  doing  this 
she  acted  as  an  heiress  rather  than  as  a  partner. 

§  555.  Various  Fomui  of  the  Oommunity.^  —  (A)  General 
Community,  This  system,  which  is  opposed  to  the  principle  of 
the  preservation  of  property  in  the  family,  has,  nevertheless,  been 
very  widespread  in  Belgium,^  Holland,'  in  various  parts  of  Ger- 
many,^ in  Switzerland  ^  and  Denmark,^  and  even  in  Sicily  ^  and 
Portugal.'  It  is  only  met  with  in  France  as  an  exception  in  a  few 
of  the  northern  provinces.'    It  could  only  be  established  in  urban 

people  of  rank  and  not  among  gentlemen).  —  The  legal  reference  legacy 
of  the  noble  spouse  is  an  anomaly  in  the  community  system.  —  Survivals: 
in  the  Sardinian  States,  the  Code  of  Charles-F^lix,  Art.  174,  still  excluded 
the  community  among  nobles.  PertUe,  III,  356,  cites  Italian  statutes  ez- 
cludii^  "bona  conditionata"  C'livello.    fiefs)  from  the  community. 

1  lie  ''Ecloga''  (in  740),  Tit.  II,  introduces  into  the  Bvzantine  law  the 
B^tem  of  the  community  between  spouses;  if  there  are  children,  the  sur- 
viving spouse  keeps  all  the  possession  of  the  other,  and  the  community  con- 
tinues to  exist  sometimes  even  between  brothers.  Zachariae,  §  11-  As  to 
the  '^hypobolum"  and  the  "theoretrum,"  a  sort  of  ''Morgengabey''  qf.  §  14,  etc. 

>  Bnto,  pp.  838,  858;  Van  Wetter,  pp.  32,  41. 

»  Van  Wetter,  p.  41. 

^  lyOlweerona,  p.  50;  Stobbe,  IV,  200.  In  many  places  the  absolute  oom> 
munity  only  came  into  existence  with  the  birth  of  children:  Picker,  S  710 
elaeq, 

*  Wyes,  p.  119  ei  eeq,;  Huber,  TV,  ASA,  In  this  country,  moreover,  it  is 
only  with  difficulty  that  the  various  matrimonial  ^ysteniB  can  be  reduced 
to  any  clearly  defined  tyi)es.    C/.  Lardy,  op,  cU, 

*  lyOliveerona,  p.  114;  in  the  country,  community  of  movables  and  acquests, 
in  the  towns  there  came  to  be  formed  little  by  little  an  absolute  community. 
Iceland,  p.  97  (''Qragas'O:  the  spouses  had  a  ri^t  to  establish  by  means  of 
an  agreement,  either  oefore  or  after  the  marriage,  a  community  imecting  all 
their  possessions  or  else  their  movables  alone,  provided  they  both  possessed 
a  fortune  which  was  about  equal;  they  had  the  power  of  modifymg  or  of 
cancelling  this  agreement;  the  community  also  came  into  existence  by  law 
when  the  spouses  had  lived  together  three  years  and  the  witnesses  to  the 
betrothals  had  died,  and  when  the  spouses  had  nothing  ^^len  they  married 
and  acquired  a  fortune  afterwards,  etc.  Norway,  p.  103.  Sweden,  p.  186 
(towns). 

'  In  Sicily,  according  to  BrUnneck,  the  community  of  possessions  must 
have  been  introduced  by  the  Normans:  "Sicil.  Staatr.,"  p.  xxxiv.  The 
absolute  community  is  there  preferred,  whereas  in  Sairdinia  only  the  oommunity 
of  aoouests  was  known:  PertUe,  III,  353.  In  Istria,  marriage  "ut  frater  et 
soror,''  that  is  to  say  absolute  community:  Cicoo^iions,  "Man.,"  I,  445  (</. 
Bysantine  law). 

*  "Portug.  Mon.  hist..  Leges,"  I,  368. 

*  VioUet,  p.  775,  states  th^t  the  absolute  oommunity  existed  at  Touniai» 
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surroundings,  vfhere  the  rights  of  the  family  over  ioDLinovable  pos- 
sessions were  declining  rapidly,  and  in  rural  surroundings  where 
personal  belongings  were  unknown.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
distinguish  this  type  of  community  from  a  certain  form  of  that 
system  which  does  not  make  use  of  community  but  exaggerates 
the  powers  of  the  husband  to  such  a  point  as  to  allow  him  to 
dispose  even  of  the  immovables  of  the  wife,  and  which  gives 
the  entire  inheritance  of  the  joint  estate  to  whichever  spouse 
survives,  excepting  that  it  makes  these  possessions  incapable  of 
being  disposed  of  by  the  latter  ("Verfangenschaft")-* 

§  556.  The  Sam«.  —  (B)  Partial  Communitiea.  The  most  com- 
mon forms  are  the  comznunity  of  acquests  ^  and  the  community 
of  znoTables  and  acquests.  This  last  community'  became  the 
conmion  law  in  Customary  France  and  came  to  be  applied  in  a 
large  portion  of  Germany.  The  personal  belongings  or  possessions 
of  the  family  are  not  included  within  it,  but  the  movables  of  both 
spouses  are  included  in  it  and  are  mingled  just  as  in  secret  partner- 
ships. The  husband  is  free  to  dispose  of  them,  and  in  this  respect 
he  enjoys  the  same  prerogatives  as  he  did  under  the  matrimonial 
system  existing  previous  to  that  of  the  conununity;  property  ac- 
quired jointly  during  the  marriage  forms  a  part  of  the  community, 
which  is  perfectly  rational,  because  the  labor  or  the  fortune  of  the 
spouses  contributes  to  the  production  of  such  property;  if  acquests 
made  previous  to  the  marriage  remain  outside  of  this  conunu- 
nity, it  is  because  they  would  be  classed  as  personal  belongings. 
—  Clauses  which  vary  greatly  in  practice  modified  the  Customary 
community;  thus  there  was  formed  little  by  little  a  community  by 
agreement,  which  was  an  adaptation  of  the  ordinary  system  to  the 
particular  circumstances  of  the  marriage. 

§  557.  Freedom  of  Matrimonial  Agreements.^  —  Originally,  the 
Customary  community  seems  to  have  been  imposed  upon  the  par- 
ties. The  authors  of  the  thirteenth  century  and  the  marriage 
contracts  of  that  time  never  speak  of  the  parties  adopting  a  mat- 

BoutariCf  I,  76;  at  Ams.  ^.  ''Cout.  looalea  d'Ams/'  1746,  p.  37;  at  Daoun 
and  Bouthors,  "Cout.  loc.  d' Amiens,"  I,  308;  at  Neuf-Brisach  and  other 
places  in  Alsace,  jyAgon  de  LacorUriet  "Ano.  Statutaire  d' Alsace."  p.  140, 
etc.;  in  Auvergne,  in  the  fifteenth  century  according  to  Barbier,  ''>^atoram 
juris"  ("R.  de  1^.,"  1873,  224):  Doneau,  '^Comm.  jur.  civ.,"  13.  c.  16.  8. 

^  C/..  for  example,  "nuunpUvie"  at  Lidge;  HeudoTt  II,  203;  Bribmerf 
"Grundz.,"  p.  107;  BriU.  838. 

*  In  Franche-Oomt6  tne  community  is  limited  to  the  movables  and  im- 
movables acquired  during  the  marriage:  <Stobbe,  IV,  268;  Fieker,  {  1194. 

•  Stobbe,  IV,  270;  Z>mwcnma,  p.  57;  Huber,  IV,  432. 

«  OUier,  ''Thdse,"  1902;  Siobb^  IV,  136;  Header,  i  165  ("hillx"). 
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rimonial  system;  it  follows  that  this  system  is  and  can  only  be  the 
community,  in  the  jmisdiction  of  the  Customs  which  admit  of  it; 
the  spouses  were  not  free  to  adopt  any  other.^  At  the  same  time, 
from  this  period  on,  one  finds  clauses  which  modify  the  f onnation 
of  the  commimity  or  even  its  dissolution.'  Little  by  little,  they 
become  more  numerous,'  and  in  the  sixteenth  century  they  are 
frequent  enough  for  the  principle  of  the  freedom  of  matrimonial 
agreements  to  be  proclaimed.^  At  this  time  the  rejection  of  the 
community  is  even  tolerated.  This  freedom  is,  however,  not  un- 
limited; we  do  not  find  that  it  was  ever  lawful  to  establish  the  in- 
alienability of  the  marriage  portion.^   The  jiuisconsults  were  then 

*  Beaumanoir  does  not  even  admit  legal  separate  maintenance:  "Gr. 
Gout./'  p.  371;  Loyad,  111. 

*  Stipulations  for  personal  belonguigs:  ''Amiens,''  about  1249,  Art.  70; 
between  1249  and  1292,  Art.  50,  use  of  the  funds  of  the  marriage  portion; 
Charter  of  St.  Louis  of  1269  (L.  DdisUf  ''Mem.  s.  les  op^.  financ.  des  Temp- 
liers,"  1889,  "Acad.  Inscr.''):  d^xMit  of  a  portion  of  the  marriage  portion 
of  Blanche  D'Artois  at  the  Temple  to  be  used  by  one  of  her  relations  chosen 
by  her,  for  the  purchase  of  land  or  rents;  these  acquests  will  be  personal 
belongings  in  spite  of  all  Customs  to  the  contrary;  the  remainder  of  Uie  mar- 
riage portion  handed  over  to  the  husband  to  dispose  of  as  he  mi^  see  fit,  shall 
be  restored  at  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage.  /.  LecoQf  p.  83:  right  of  the 
wife  to  take  back  the  share  contributed  by  her,  if  it  has  not  been  used,  out  of 
the  community,  before  anv  partition  takes  place,  and  if  not  then  out  of  the 
husband's  possessions.  Marriage  contracts  of  1292  and  1396,  JamonL 
"Thte,"  252,  267.  Clause  of  unequal  shares,  "Olim,"  U,  74,  10.  Cjf, 
general  formulse,  but  of  little  probative  force,  of  P.  de  ForUainea,  15,  8,  and  the 
2d.  Charter  of  Amiens,  Art,  50;  "Ass.  de  J^.,"  "  C.  des  Bourg.,''  103. 

*  /.  Lecoq,  83:  "oonventiones  in  contractu  matrimonii  f actio  sunt  tenends 
(juia  alias  forte  non  fuisset  matrimonium  factum."  In  support  of  this  are 
invoked  in  the  sixteenth  century,  Roman  texts  such  as  the  "1.  alimenta,"  "qui 
Bocietatem,"  D.,  "de  alim.  et  cib."  (communities  d  possessions);  "Orleans," 
173;  "Berry,"  8,  8  Texclusion  from  the  community);  "Troyes,"  83.  At  this 
time  applications  of  this  rule  increased  in  every  direction.  BoeriuSj  on 
"Bourges^"  states  as  being  in  general  use  in  1508,  and  consequently  as  dating 
from  the  fifteenth  century,  the  clauses  of  Art.  144,  of  "free  ana  clear";  Art.  161, 
of  the  retdcmff  of  the  share  contributed  free  and  clear  in  case  of  renimciation. 

1st.  3< 


of  1389,  "Dooum.  de  la  Soo.  d'hist.  de  Fr./'  1884,  208:  id.  Boeriua,  on 
"Bourges,"  he.  cU.;  DesmareSt  129  id.  (provision  is  also  made  for  the  clause 
of  takmg  back  the  contributed  share  free  and  clear  in  case  of  renunciation, 
for  it  is  said  that  the  wife  is  not  held  liable  for  the  debts,  if  she  only  takes 
back  her  contributed  share;  this  would  seem  to  us  to  assume  that  she  oould 
pursue  some  other  course). 

*  In  the  sixteenth  century  clauses  in  the  marriage  contract  which  would 
not  be  allowed  elsewhere  are  validated:  pacts  on  suooessicai,  gifts  of  future 
possessions,  clause  of  tiddnf^  back  the  contributed  share  free  and  clear  by 
means  of  which  a  meaJbea:  is  not  affected  by  losses  and  profits:  "Orleans, 
202;  "Lorris."  260;  "Montargis,"  8,  9;  "Berry,"  8,  7;  Brite.  826. 

*  The  following  are  prohibited:  1st.  Qauses  cuttmg  down  the  power  of 
the  husband  in  his  capacity  of  head  of  tiie  community;  thus  it  cannot  be 
agreed  that  the  wife  sl^l  be  the  head  of  the  community,  or  that  the  husband 
must  have  had  the  authorisation  oi  his  wife  before  he  can  contract.  —  2d. 
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able  to  4eclaie  that  the  Customary  community  was  not  formed 
''  vi  ipsius  consuetudinis/'  but  as  a  consequence  of  an  implied  agree- 
ment; from  this  there  arose  the  important  consequence  that  it  was 
a  personal  regulation  and  not  ''  in  rem.''  ^  — Among  the  wealthy 
classes  at  least,  the  drawing  up  of  a  marriage  contract  was  frequent.^ 
The  relatives  of  the  spouses  took  part,'  even  when  the  spouses  had 
come  of  age,  either  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  clauses,  or  to 
make  certain  gifts,  or  to  look  after  their  hereditary  rights.  If  the 
spouses  were  minors,  the  presence  of  their  relatives  seems  to  con- 
^tute  a  su£Scient  protection  of  their  interests/  ''Habilis  ad  nup- 
tias,  habilis  ad  pacta  nuptialia."  They  were  looked  upon  as  being 
capable  of  making  agreements  which  were  made  use  of  in  marriage 
contracts.^    Old  institutions  which  were  not  much  in  harmony 

Clauses  cutting  down  the  husband's  power,  for  example,  allowing  the  wife 
to  do  without  the  authorization  of  her  husband,  <^.,  however,  Separate  Main- 
tenance; some  of  the  Customs  allowed  a  general  authority  to  be  given  in  the 
contract  of  marriage  ("Artois,"  "Flandre,"  "Berry")  or  even  outside  of  the 
marriage  contract  ("La  Rochelle,''  23):  Poihier,  "Pu]S8.dumari,''  67;  Valin^ 
on  "La  Rochelle,"  23,  86;  Guyot,  see  '^Autor.";  —  3d.  Clauses  by  which  the 
wife  lost  her  right  to  renounce  the  community  or  her  benefit  of  emolument;  — 
4th.  Clauses  of  inalienability,  ^.,  however,  Bourd,  de  Richebourg,  III,  870. 
Stdbbe.  IV,  -205:  the  German  law  allows  the  husband  and  wife  to  reserve 
"Sondergater"  for  themselves.    Gu^runs,  "Conf.,''  584. 

^  Legal  s^tem:  the  community  comd  only  be  applied  to  immovables 
aituatedf  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Custom  which  imposed  this  regulation; 
tacit  agreement  {Lfumotdin):  it  affected  all  the  possessions  of  the  spouses 
no  matter  where  situated.  As  the  question  was  an  unsettled  one  it  was 
customaiy  in  Paris  expressly  to  stipulate  it:  MtuueTf  t.  "de  dot.,''  4;  Pasquier, 
"Inst.,"  p.  367;  PotMer,  16:  "B.  Ch.,"  Ill,  67  (in  1322).  Contest  between 
the  Parliaments  of  Paris  ana  of  Rouen:  Dumaulin,  "Cons.,"  89,  53.  Centra, 
lyArgenU,  "Bret.,"  218,  "Gl.,"  6,  no.  33. 

*  "Instrumentum  dotale"  of  ihe  Roman  law,  "libeUus  dotis"  during  the 
Prankish  period,  afterwards  marriage  articles.  The  notarial  deed  is  gen- 
erally customary  because  of  its  practical  advantaj^es,  of  the  importance  of 
this  contract  and  of  the  scarcity  of  deeds  under  private  seal.  "Arr.  Cons.," 
of  Dec.  13,  1635;  Decl.  of  1639;  "Arr.  Cons.,"  of  Dec.  13,  1698;  Decl. 
of  Dec.  11,  1703  (prevention  of  the  antedating  of  gifts  between  spouses). 
However  the  private  deed  was  in  use  in  Normandy,  and  in  this  province  in 
the  old  times  they  were  even  satisfied  with  a  parol  agreement  ("N.  C,"  386, 
387),  the  proof  of  which  was  obtained  from  the  marriage  record.  There 
are  other  provinces  where  the  private  deed  was  lawful:  Tessiery  "Soc. 
d'Acqudts,"  p.  41;  Guyot,  see  "Contr.  de  mar."j  BrUz,  p.  239  (Lombardy). 
In  Germany  mtervention  of  the  law  and  publication:  Stcbbe,  IV,  136.  Forms 
of  marriage  contracts  in  Ferribr^s  "Parfait  Notaire,"  and  other  works  of 
this  kind.  Jamont,  "Th^";  National  Archives,  "cartons"  U,  1031-1033. 
Guyot,  loc.  cU,  —  Cf,  Ordinance  of  Moulins,  54. 

»  TacUu8,  "Germ.,"  18;  Beaumanoir,  34,  49:  "Bourg.,"  1459,  1570,  26; 
"Norm.,"  262.  C/.,  however,  "Arr.  de  iSgl."^  of  the  17th  of  May,  1762: 
Pothier,  no.  16;  Guillemin,  "Thtee,"  1885. 

«  Pothier,  306.    Cf.  103.  —  Beaurmmoir,  34^  49;  Loysd,  106. 

*  Ldirun.  "Communaut^,"  1,  5,  2:  the  mmor  is  not  free  to  adopt  any 
clause  he  pleases;  for  example,  the  conversion  of  real  property  into  personal 
property  and  the  absolute  community  are  forbidden  him.  Cf,  the  Civil 
Code,  1398;  Pothier,  303. 
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with  the  principles  of  the  Roman  law,  such  as  covenants  upon 
future  succession,  were  upheld  in  these  deeds,  as  a  result,  it  was 
said,  of  the  freedom  of  matrimonial  agreements  and  the  favor 
which  was  due  to  marriage.  These  family  arrangements,  which 
were  veritable  treaties,  less  between  two  individuals  than  between 
two  sets  of  relatives,  constituted  the  charter  ot  the  new  household; 
they  should  be  settled  before  the  marriage,  for  it  was  only  then 
that  the  freedom  of  the  contracting  parties  was  absolute,^  and, 
once  they  had  been  settled,  they  could  not  thereafter  be  dianged  ' 
("immutability  of  matrimonial  agreements").*  —  The  majority 
of  the  Customs  make  the  community  commence  f n»n  the  time  of 
the  celebration  of  the  marriage,^  but  there  are  some  of  a  more  ar- 
chaic character  according  to  which  it  dates  only  from  the  going 
to  bed,^  like  the  right  of  dower,  or  at  the  expiration  of  a  year  and 
a  day,*  or,  finally,  from  the  time  of  the  birth  of  children.^ 

§  558.  What  the  Community  conslstB  of.  —  (A)  Assets.  The 
properties  in  the  commimity  are  the  movables,  present  and  future, 

.  i  Annulment  of  counteivletterB:  Pothier,  nos.  13,  16;  Laurihre,  on  "Paris/' 
25S;  Loysd,  106;  SUMe,  IV,  138.  —  Gennanio  delivery  (betrothals);  "Or- 
Kans,"  202. 

>  In  countries  of  written  law  the  marriage  portion  may  be  increased  or 
settled,  but  not  diminished  during  the  marriage  (prohibition  of  restoring 
the  marriage  portion  in  advance  for  fear  the  wife  might  dissipate  it) :  Serrea, 
"Inst.,"  p.  169;  BouMer,  on  "Bourg.,"  p.  407.    Cf.  dower,  "Gr.  Gout.,  p.  321. 

*  Formerly  the  settlement  of  the  marriage  portion  or  of  dower  were  in- 
oontestable  ("L.  Rib.,"  37),  just  as  the  finng  of  the  "pretium  emtionis'' 
was:  P.  de  ForUainea,  15,  9;  Beaumanair,  34,  49.  Afterwards  in  the  inde- 
feasibility  of  marriage  contracts  tiiere  was  seen  an  assurance  of  peace  and 
concord,  a  means  of  securing  the  prohibitiox)  of  gifts  between  spouses,  perhaps 
even  a  means  of  preventing  the  exposure  to  deception  of  third  persons  deal- 
ing with  the  spouses  on  the  strength  of  the  contract.  Abroad  this  prin- 
ciple has  not  alwavs  been  admitted.  Cf.  D^Olioecrona,  p.  97  ef  9eq.;  BriU^ 
p.  829.  Even  in  france,  at  least  in  certain  provinces,  the  spouses  wore  per- 
mitted to  return,  during  the  marriage,  to  the  common  law  system  which  tney 
had  given  up  in  the  making  of  their  contract:  VioHlet^  p.  814;  Stobbef  IV,  214; 
HeuSefy  II,  429:  it  was  not  generally  admitted  that  the  marriage  contract 
had  to  be  made  before  the  marriage. 

^  Desmarea,  247;  Beautnanoir,  21.  2  (but  qf.  21,  25).  See  posf,  the  maxim: 
''The  husband  lives  as  master  ana  dies  as  a  partner."  TouUier's  doctrine, 
according  to  which  the  community  only  comes  into  existence  at  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  marriage  (XII,  75). 

»  "Bourg.,"  21:  "Niv.,"  23,  2;  Stobbe,  IV,  120.  VioDet  cites  aa  applying 
to  Strasbourg,  SitberracL  "De  acq.  ooniug.  sec.  jus  Argent.,"  1771;  F^ak, 
III,  348;  ChauemarHnP^Prov.,"  28.  Cf.  "Paris,  A.C.,"  210,  and  "N.C.,'* 
220. 

•  "Gr.  C.,"  II,  40,  p.  371;  "T.A.C,  Bret,"  207;  "A.  C. "  469,  586; 
"Chartres,"  57;  "Dreux,"  48;  "Lodunois/'  24, 1;  "Chftteauneuf,"  66;  "An- 
jou,"  511;  "Maine,"  508;  "Tour.,  A.  C./'  etc. 

^  "Gr.  Gout.,"  II,  40.  Bavonne  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Sicily,  for 
example  "Messina,"  1;  "Saga  ae  Nial,"  Dareste^a  translation,  p.  3.  —  In  view 
of  these  rules  one  can  understand  clauses  establishing  the  community  for  a 
term  or  upon  some  condition:  Pothier,  no.  278;  Lebrun^  1,  3,  10. 
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of  the  spouses,  the  revenues  of  personal  belongings/  and  the  jointly 
acquired  property  or  inunovables  acquired  for  a  consideration 
during  the  marriage.'  —  It  is  readily  understood  that  the  morablM 
acquired  for  a  consideration  during  the  marriage  come  under  the 
community.  It  is  less  ea^  to  explain  why  it  is  the  same  with  re- 
gard to  movables  of  which  the  spouses  are  possessed  when  they 
marry y  or  which  come  to  them  by  inheritance;  if  they  were 
treated  in  the  same  way,  it  is  because  of  the  old  rule  which  gave 
the  husband  the  free  disposal  of  them;  when  this  old  prindi^e  was 
lost  sight  of,  the  lack  of  an  inventory  at  the  lame  of  the  marriage 
seemed  to  be  a  sufficient  reason  to  justify  the  solution  which  was 
admitted.  Moreover,  the  mingling  of  the  movables  of  the  spouses 
was  formerly  far  from  presenting  the  disadvantages  which  it  has 
to-day;  movable  belongings  were  not  very  highly  developed,  and 
those  of  high  value  had  been  classified  under  the  head  of  immov- 
ables (offices,  rent-charges). — The  property  aequired  Jointly  is 
contrasted  with  eonanunitj  personal  belongings  or  immovables 
which  are  not  common  property,  but  which  remain  the  personal 
property  of  each  one  of  the  spouses.  One  mi^t  think  that  the 
personal  belongings  that  are  inherited  are  the  only  personal  be- 
longings subject  to  the  community,  as  both  of  the  spouses  reserve 
to  themselves  their  family  possessions  and  nothing  more;  but  this 
is  not  so;  all  the  movables  belonging  to  the  spouses  at  the  time 
of  the  marriage  were  placed  outside  of  the  community,  as  far  as 
inheritance  is  concerned,'  whether  they  were  personal  belongings 
or  acquests.  The  inmiovables  acquired  gratuitously  during  the 
marriage  were  also  ordinarily  personal  belongings  of  the  com- 
mirnity.    There  was  no  difficulty  in  this  with, respect  to  those 

1  Under  the  more  modem  law  one  can  say  that  these  issues  of  the  personal 
bebngiDgs  form  part  of  the  community  in  their  quality  of  issues  and  not 
in  the  quality  of  movables,  for  the  proauda  are  personal  belongings  although 
they  are  also  mo'^^les:  Pothier,  05,  204.  As  to  old  times  see  Beaumanoir, 
21.  2.  The  early  rule  was  no  doubt  that  the  issues  were  acquired  b^  being 
ooUected,  and  it  was  always  applied  to  natural  issues,  arrears  of  ouit-rents, 
tithes,  produce  claimed  by  the  lord  and  the  price  of  farm  leases.  From  the 
Roman  legal  system  was  Dorrowed  the  idea  of  causing  the  civil  issues  to  be 
acquired,  such  aa  arrears  of  rents,  day  by  dav^  in  proportion  to  the  time  the 
marriage  lasted.  At  Frankfort  profits  reaJiised  m  a  separate  trade  are  personal 
belonging,  but  advantages  accruing  from  industry  are  not;  StobbSf  iV,  247. 
In  1859  Canada  gave  the  wife  an  absolute  right  to  her  profits  and  wages. 

*  Every  immovable  belonmng  to  the  spouses  is  lookea  upon  aa  being  jointly 
acquired:  Loyad,  222.    Cf,  raaqmeff  "Inst.,"  p.  499. 

*  ''Jointly  acquired  property  is  acquired  by  two,  acquests  are  acquired 
by  one."  As  a  general  thing  acquests  made  during  the  marriage  are  treated 
like  jointly  acquired  property.  Cf,  'Toitou,"  229;  Manal,  33,  38,  etc.; 
"Saint-Quenlin,"  1, 1. 
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which  were  inherited,  either  directly  or  collaterally,  and  which  it 
was  sought  to  keep  in  the  families  from  which  they  came.  But 
with  respect  to  gifts  there  was  some  hesitation.  According  to  the 
rule,  ''There  is  no  acquest  so  fine  as  a  gift,"  they  should  be  jointly 
acquired  property.  The  theory  which  prevailed  saw  in  gifts  coming 
from  relatives,  espedally  in  the  direct  line,  an  advancement  of 
heirship;  this  theory  classed  possessions  that  were  given  in  this 
way  with  those  that  were  acquired  through  inheritance.^  With  re- 
gard to  gifts  made  to  the  spouses  by  people  other  than  their  rela^ 
tives,  they  constitutied  jointly  acquired  property,  unless  the  donor 
had  stipulated  otherwise,  —  a  thing  which  no  doubt  often  hap- 
pened. The  courts  completed  these  rules,  drawing  inspiration 
from  the  spirit  which  had  dictated  them,  by  means  of  theories  as  to 
accommodating  the  families, — renouncement  and  recompenses.^ 

Marriage  contracts  departed  from  the  regulation  which  we 
have  just  described,  sometimes  by  restricting  the  community, 
and  sometimes  by  enlai^ng  it.  The  merging  of  the  movables  ct 
both  spouses  in  one  single  mass  was  prejudicial  to  the  one  who 
contributed  a  great  deal  and  advantageous  to  the  one  \^o  con- 
tributed little;  this  evil  was  remedied  by  no  longer  merging  the 
property:  1st.  ParHaUy,  by  the  clause  of  eonvenion  Into  money' 
or  stipulation  as  to  personal  belongings,^  which  likened  certain 

^  "Cout.  Not.,^  183.  In  the  collateral  line  it  is  jointly  acouired  prop- 
erty: '^ Paris/'  246;  DesmareSy  26;  a  personal  belonging:  "Maine,"  507; 
"Anion,"  513;  Loytd,  393,  657;  Pasquier,  "Inst.  "  p.  d&;lSriU,  839. 

*  Exceptional  cases  in  which  immovables,  althouc^  acquired  for  a  con- 
sideration during  the  marriage,  constitute  personal  belongings.  —  (a)  Re- 
purchase by  a  person  of  the  same  lineage:  "Orleans,"  382.  Aa  to  the 
redemption,  qf,  J.  Lecoq,  p.  84.  —  (6)  Real  subreption:  see  "Ebcchange"  and 
"Reinvestment,"  infra,  —  (c)  As  to  the  acquiring  of  an  inmiovable  by  the 
husband,  of  which  ms  wife  is  a  joint  owner  (Civil  Code,  1408,  2),  t^,  D.,  "de 
j.  dot.,"  23,  3,  78,  4;  BouasUhe,  "Dot,"  556  (an  acquisition  imposed  upon 
the  wife).  In  countries  of  Customs,  qf.  the  repurchase  of  joint  possession; 
controversy:  (1)  Compulsory  acquisition  for  the  wife,  Lebrim,  1,  5,  2.  3,  12; 
Ferrikare,  on  "Paris,"^  220,  3,  13;  Baurian,  I,  537.  — (2)  Option  for  the 
wife,  Valin,  on  "La  RocheHe,"  I,  493,  Art.  22,  1.  Cf,  PoUder,  no.  150.— 
Friendly  acquisition  resulted  in  the  property  being  considered  as  jointiy 
acquired. 

'  Express  or  implied  conversion  into  money  (clause  of  investment,  clause 
of  contnbuted  share):  PoUder,  no.  325;  see  DeniBcart,  Ferrih^  Quyot.  As 
marriage  portions  were  more  often  than  not  in  movables,  the  conversion  into 
money  clause,  which  at  an  early  time  was  frequentiy  made  use  of,  became 
almost  a  typical  clause  during  tiie  later  stai^  ci  the  old  law.  The  invest- 
ment clause  which  was  made  use  of  in  the  thirteenth  century  (see  post,  "Rec- 
ompense") lost  its  importance  from  the  time  when  the  mortgage  served  to 
guarantee  the  wife's  claims:  iSsntiMon,  "Propres,"  VI,  7. 

^  The  htisband  may  dispose  of  the  personal  belongin^B  hdd  to  be  such  by 
the  contract  (and  not  of  the  real  personal  belonginm)  without  the  partioipar 
tion  of  his  wife,  unless  the  conversion  into  money  Eas  heea  stipulated  for  as 
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movables  to  the  immovable  personal  belongings.  2d.  Absolutely, 
by  means  of  a  community  reduced  to  acquests.*  This  system, 
which  is  more  fitted  to  our  economic  state,  seems  to  have  been 
little  used  formerly.  Pothier  only  sees  in  it  a  variation  of  the  con- 
version into  money.  The  convenion  of  realty  into  personalty  ^  and 
the  general  community  produced  the  opposite  effect  by  classing 
the  immovables  which  were  the  personal  belongings  of  the  spouses 
with  the  movables  which  belonged  to  the  community;  they  were 
clauses  which  were  used  when  one  of  the  spouses  had  only  mov- 
ables and  the  other  only  immovables. 

§  559.  The  Same.  —  (B)  The  liabilities  of  the  community  con- 
asted  of:  1st.  The  charges  of  the  marriage  (support  of  the  spouses, 
education  of  the  children),  whereas  under  the  marriage  portion 
system,  they  were  incumbent  upon  the  husband  alone.  2d.  The 
interest  and  arrears  of  personal  debts  and  the  disbursements  for 
support,  usufructuary  repairs  of  the  property  of  which  the  com- 
munity had  the  enjoyment.  3d.  The  debts  of  the  spouses  with 
respect  to  movable  property  contracted  previous  to  marriage.  4th. 
The  debts  of  inheritances  which  had  accrued  to  them  during  the 
marriage.  5th.  The  debts  contracted  during  this  time  by  the  hus- 
band or  by  the  wife  with  the  authority  of  the  husband.*  —  Debts 
previous  to  the  marriage  were  a  charge  on  the  conmiunity  by  virtue 
of  the  old  rule  according  to  which  debts  could  only  be  collected 

api>l3aiig  to  everything, — a  clause  which  was  not  a  very  practical  one.  even 
during  the  last  stages  of  the  old  law,  and  which  could  not  have  been  aUowed 
originally.  C/.  "Olim,"  II,  161,  37;  Pothier,  no.  325;  Lebrun,  I,  5,  1,  3,  4. 
By  means  of  the  conversion  into  money  one  only  obtained  community  per- 
sonal belongings,  but  one  could  also  obtain  personal  belongings  appertaining 
to  the  succession:  Benii89on,  ''Propres,"  6. 

^  An  expression  rarely  made  use  of.  Cf.  partnership  of  acquests,  ante, 
A  convrasion  into  money  and  a  separation  of  the  debts  of  the  spouses  take 
place  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

«  See  Ferribre,  Ouyot,  etc.    Pothier,  304;  Lebrun,  1,  5,  1,  2. 

*  Cf.  the  German  law,  which  is  in  great  confusion  on  this  subject.  As  a 
general  thing,  however,  one  can  contrast  the  personal  debts  witn  the  com- 
munity debts.  Personal  debts  only  affect  the  inheritance  of  the  spouse 
who  ifl  liable  for  them;  his  share  in  the  community  cannot  be  reached  until 
after  the  marriage  has  been  dissolved.  These  debts  are  those  contracted 
previous  to  the  marriage,  debts  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  community 
and  debts  contracted  in  the  personal  interest  of  one  of  the  spouses.  The 
commimity  does  not  have  to  pay  this  sort  of  debt;  stiU  less  is  the  si>ouse  who 
is  not  the  debtor  liable  for  them.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  oommunitv  debts, 
that  is  to  say  with  the  expenses  of  the  marriape  or  debts  contracted  by  both 
spouses  or  by  one  of  them  in  the  interests  of  the  community;  the  creditors 
can  secure  payment  out  of  the  communitv  possessions,  aod  if  these  are  not 
sufficient,  then  up  to  the  amount  of  one-half  of  the  debt  out  of  the  possessions 
of  each  of  the  spouses.  At  the  same  time  the  wife  enjoys  a  privilege;  she 
can  escape  responsibility  for  the  community  debts  by  means  of  ^  renuncia- 
tion: 8tol)be,  IV,  279. 
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out  of  movables.^  ''Who  marries  the  body  marries  the  debts/' 
says  Loysel,  110;  and  this  was  equally  true  with  regard  to  the 
system  where  there  was  no  community^  for  the  husband  then 
also  collected  the  whole  of  the  movables.'  Debts  dbargeable  on 
immovable  property  and  charges  on  possessions  outside  of  the 
community  could  not  be  paid  by  it.  —  This  repartition  of  the 
liabilities  was  no  longer  justified  after  the  inunovables  became 
liable  for  debts,  that  is  to  say,  after  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century  or  thereabouts.  It  persisted,  however;  the  disadvantages 
which  it  presented  when  one  of  the  spouses  had  more  debts  than 
the  other  were  remedied  by  means  ci  the  clause  of  ''separation  of 
debts."  '  —  Debts  of  inhwitanoes  accruing  to  the  spouses  during 
the  marriage  were  originally  subjected  to  the  same  ^stem.  Le- 
brun  still  maintained  that  the  conmiunity  ought  to  bear  the 
debts  chargeable  on  movables  because  it  collected  the  movable 
assets,  and  because  the  spouse  who  inherited  was  held  liable  to 
pay  the  debts  chargeable  on  inunovables  for  the  reason  that  he 
kept  the  immovables.  As  far  as  inheritance  was  concerned,  the 
charge  of  debts  ended  by  falling  upon  the  heir  of  the  personal  be- 
longings. The  rule  was  the  same  as  far  as  the  conunimity  was 
concerned;  the  system  of  the  repartition  of  the  liabilities  between 
the  community  and  the  spouses  in  proportion  to  the  assets  whidi 
they  received,  without  making  any  distinction  between  movables 
and  immovables,  also  prevailed,  thereby  conforming  to  equity 
and  the  Roman  rules.  Thus,  when  one  spouse  received  an  in- 
heritance including  movables  and  immovables  together,  if  the 
movables  were  worth  one-third  of  the  entire  inheritance,  one- 
third  of  the  debts  chargeable  to  movables  or  to  immovables 
was  charged  against  the  community:  "Where  the  assets  go  the 
liabilities  go."  * 

^  Beaumanotr,  43,  26;  DemareSf  181,  247;  ''Gout.  Not. "  15,  70,  83,  ISa 
167;  '*Gr.  Gout./'  2, 32,  p.  322;  but  qf.  p.  223;  "L.  de  Dr.,"  400;  "A.  C,  Aniou,'' 
I,  482,  III,  332;  IV,  201,  ed.  B..J5.;  "Abs.  de  J4r.,"  "C.  des  B.,"  133;  ''Paris," 
221;  Pothier,  no.  269. 

'  The  We's  creditors  could  therefore  not  sue  her  for  her  pecBonal  beloiig- 
ings,  but  this  was  no  longer  the  case  vrhtai  immovablea  became  the  oreditora 
nledffe 

<  "Paris,"  222:  iii^Du,  III,  7.  Thia  clause  could  be  pkaded  against  the 
wife's  creditors,  if  there  had  been  an  inventory.  As  to  the  ''free  imd  dear" 
clause,  by  means  of  which  the  relatives  of  the  man  about  to  be  manied  oerti- 
fied  that  there  were  no  debts  and  allowed  a  compensation  for  the  wife  ahooid 
there  be  any,  d,  ante  \  657;  Araau,  III,  16;  Potkier,  nos.  351,  370.  As  to  the 
clause  whicn  aUowed  the  wife  who  made  a  renunciation  to  take  back  the  shaie 
contributed  by  her,  free  and  clear,  qf,  PerHie  III,  335:  ^to65e,  IV,  279. 

«  Lebrun,  2,  3,  2;  P^ronne,  198;  qf.  ''Paris,"  334;  PothUr,  no.  261. 
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The  d«bti  of  ttm  tponsM  contracted  during  the  miirriage  came 
under  the  community^  like  acquests  which  th^r  made  during  that 
time.  It  was  neeessary,  however,  that  they  should  be  contracted 
by  the  husband  or  with  his  authorization^  for  in  his  quality  of 
head  of  the  commimity  he  alone  had  the  right  to  bind  it.^  He 
even  binds  it  by  means  of  his  offenseSi  ''Tarn  deliquendo  quam 
contrahendo." '  Qriginallyi  if  hk  possessions  were  confiscated 
the  community  was  also  confiscated,  and  the  wife  lost  her  share. 
This  was  a  harsh  rule ;  and  against  it  a  reaction  set  in,  having 
as  its  theoretical  point  of  departure  the  Roman  law  of  the  Lower 
Eknpire,  and  as  its  real  foundation  the  more  and  more  aier- 
getic  affirmation  ci  the  rights  which  the  wife  had  ov^  the  com- 
munity. Dumoulin  relates  that  he  had  to  stru^le  for  more  than 
forty  years  in  order  to  have  the  old  practice  abandoned  by  the 
Parliament  of  Paris.' — The  wife  did  not  bind  the  community, 
either  by  her  offenses  ^  or  by  maJdng  a  contract  under  the  au« 

^  The  huflbaod'a  debts  axe  thus  debts  of  the  community  and  vice  versa. 
Cf,  Stchbe,  IVy  281;  BrUz,  840:  in  Gand,  the  wife,  even  when  she  has  obtained 
separate  maintenance^  la  held  J<Mntly  and  severally  liable  for  the  debta  ooi>- 
tracted  by  the  husband. 

«  Loyad,  89;  '\Ord."  of  1250,  4:  "B^ers,^'  1303,  30;  Beaumanoir,  80,  99, 
lOa  Cf.  "Troves/'  134;  "Meaux,^'  20, 208:  Pothier,  248  etieq,:  the  commuib- 
ity  is  held  liable  for  fines  and  civil  dainages  which  may  arise  through  the  hus- 
band^s  wrongful  actions,  excepting  in  so  far  as  ofifenses  punishable  with  a 
capital  penalty  are  concerned,  for,  m  a  case  of  this  sort,  the  judgment  implies 
civil  death  and  dissolves  the  community  of  absolute  ri^t;  the  husband's 
debt  is  thus  contracted  after  the  community  has  ceased  to  exist.  Such  is 
tiie  subtletv  by  means  of  which  the  decline  of  the  husband's  powers  was 
justified.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  with  this  what  Pothier  has  to  say 
with  TCffard  to  the  wife  (no.  501).  Civil  death,  which  reduces  the  rights  <m 
the  husband  by  one-half,  should,  when  it  affects  the  wife,  mean  the  confiscation 
of  her  share  of  the  community;  far  from  having  this  effect,  it  prevents  the  rights 
of  the  wife  from  coming  into  existenoe.  ''Jostice,''  p.  219:  in  case  the  hus- 
band's possessions  are  confiscated,  the  wife  does  not  lose  her  dower  (and  "a 
fortiori"  her  personal  belongings),  but  after  her  death  the  pnperty  which 
18  the  subject  of  the  dower  reverts  to  the  Treasury:  ''Ass.  de  X<6r.,  "Livre 
au  Roi."  c.  21:  "T.  A.  C,  Bret.,"  118,  235;  "A.  C.,^'  423;  "Aniou,"  ed.  B.^., 
"E.,"78;  1,97;  "Toulouse,"  120;  "Bord.  A.  C,"  21;  Stobbe,  IV,  98. 

*  On  "  Vermandois,"  12.  Loynd^  846,  cites  to  the  same  effect  an  Ordinance, 
or  Privilege  granted  in  1431  by  Hemry  VI  to  the  Parisians. 

^  The  wift*i  eflaasss.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  the  husband  was  still 
personally  responsible  for  them,  which  caused  the  community  to  be  charged 
with  fines  ana  pecuniary  damages:  "Jostice,"  i>.  131;  Beaumanoir  30,  55. 
In  the  sixteenth  centiuy  the  husband's  responsibility  had  disappeared,  ex- 
cepting in  a  few  of  the  Customs  where  he  was  protected  by  means  of  the  order 
for  separate  maintenance.  The  dependency  of  the  wife  was  no  longer  suffi- 
cient lor  one  to  be  able  to  say  that  she  had  acted  under  her  husband's  influence. 
But  as  she  had  no  possessions  of  her  own,  unless  she  could  be  subjected  to 
bodily  distraint,  the  victim  of  the  injury  had  no  r^nedy  a^^ainst  her  during 
the  tmie  of  the  marriage;  nor  had  the  victim  any  remedy  agamst  the  husband. 
In  case  the  possessions  of  the  wife  were  confiscated  as  the  result  of  a  capital 
penalty,  her  share  of  the  oooununity  went:  (a)  to  the  Treasury:  '^Bourb./' 
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thority  of  a  court.^  She  could  only  bind  it  by  contracting  under.the 
authority  of  her  husband,^  excepting  if  she  were  a  public  tiades- 
woman  in  her  own  business,'  or  in  a  few  exceptional  cases,  such  as 
to  obtain  the  release  of  her  husband  from  prison.^  When  she  acted 
with  the  authority  of  her  husband,  one  may  ask  on  what  theory  the 
community  was  bound.^  According  to  the  early  point  of  view,  the 
husband  alone  had  the  right  to  bind  the  community;  the  act  of 
the  wife  which  was  authorized  was  looked  upon  as  the  act  of  the 
husband;  the  wife  was  effaced  and  had  only  carried  out  this  act 
in  the  quality  of  an  agent.  The  result  of  this  was  that  during  the 
time  the  community  lasted  the  wife  could  not  be  levied  on  as 
to  her  personal  belongings,  and  that  when  the  community  was 
dissolved  she  was  only  held  liable  with  regard  to  half  (assuming 
that  she  did  not  use  her  right  of  renouncing  —  post,  §  566  —  nor 
of  the  advantage  of  emolument) .  The  husband,  on  the  other  hand, 
could  be  levied  on  for  the  whole,  just  as  though  he  had  con- 
tracted himself.  This  point  of  view  did  not  agree  very  well  with 
the  facts;  the  woman  had  spoken  when  acting,  she  had  personally 
bound  herself  and  bound  those  who  were  related  to  her;  she  was 
not  merely  the  mouthpiece  of  the  husband.  In  proportion  as  the 
idea  of  her  rights  over  the  conmiunity  came  to  be  better  under- 
stood, the  community  was  looked  upon  as  being  held  on  behalf  of 
the  wife,  and  the  husband  could  only  be  sued  for  a  half  in  his 
quality  of  a  joint  owner  of  the  property,  when  the  marriage  was 
dissolved.* 

266;  "Tour.,"  255;  Beaumanoirj  30,  dO;  d.  ante,  the  husband's  offenses;  Q>) 
to  her  heirs:  '*OtI."  209;  (c)  to  her  husband:  Dumoulin,  on  '^Montargb," 
6,  SiLoyad,  847;  Potkier,  no.  601. 

^  Formernr  the  authorisation  of  the  law  was  not  made  use  of;  if  it  were 
necessary,  the  wife  could  bind  the  oommunity  (''Jostice,"  p.  131;  ''Ass. 
de  J6r./^  "C.  des  B./'  191:  BouUxriCj  I,  9)  by  acting  alone.  We  have  seen 
how  the  custom  of  having  her  disability  removed  by  the  courts  came  to  be 
introduced:  ''Orleans,"  201;  "Paris,"  224;  Lowd,  124. 

*  Argou,  III,  13  (it  is  presumed  that  she  nas  bound  herself  on  behalf  of 
her  husband);  Lebrun,  2,  3,  1,  2;  Pothier,  730. 

<  Beaumanoirf  43,  28.  The  mere  fact  of  carrying  on  trade  with  the  hus- 
band's knowledge  was  equivalent  to  an  authority:  '^Poitou,"  227.  C/.  the 
proverb:  ''The  wife's  apron  binds  the  husband":  "Et.  de  St.  Louis,"  I,  47; 
''Ass.  de  J6r.,"  "C.  des  B.,"  132,  191;  "Paris,"  234;  Loytd,  67;  Stobbe,  I,  282. 

*  A  trace  of  the  old  law. 

*  As  to  the  personal  status  of  the  wife,  according  to  Beaumanoir,  qf. "  T.  A.  C, 
Bret.,"  40;  "Const,  du  ChAt.,"  39;  DemareSf  289;  "A.  C,  Anjou,"  ed.  B.-B. 
Table,  see  "Femme  marine";  "L.  de  Dr.,"  I,  184. 

*  When  the  wife  binds  herself  together  with  her  husband  she  is  only  looked 
upon  as  his  siurety;  in, Brittany,  "T.  A.  C,"  312.  314,  she  could  plead  that 
the  remedy  be  eimausted  against  the  principal  aebtor  bef<»«  the  surety  be 
proceeded  against :  the  common  law  of  the  CXistoms  left  her  equaUy  liable  with 
the  husband  to  tne  prosecution  of  the  crediUnrs,  but  it  gave  her  a  remedy 
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§  560.  Administration  of  tho  Community.  —  This  belongs  to 
the  husband,  like  the  management  of  the  personal  belongings 
of  the  wifci  because  of  his  husband's  power.  "The  man  is  the 
guardian/'  says  Beaumanoir.^  His  power  was  so  extensive  that 
he  is  qualified  as  "  lord  and  master  of  the  community/'  *  and  it 
is  said  of  the  wife,  "Non  est  proprie  soda,  sed  speratur  fore." 
In  the  thirteenth  century,  however,  there  is  a  distinction  to  be 
made  between  movables  and  jointly  acquired  property;  the  hus- 
band has  an  unrestricted  right  to  dispose  of  the  movables,  and  his 
powers  are  rather  those  of  an  owner  than  those  of  the  manager  of 
a  partnership;  he  can  only  dispose  of  the  jointly  acquired  property 
with  the  concurrence  of  his  wife.  Over  the  wife's  movables  he 
has  only  preserved  a  right  which  he  already  had  before  the 
community  existed;  it  follows  that  the  wife  is  subject  to  the  will 
of  her  lord  as  far  as  concerns  her  movables  and  the  deprivation 
of  her  inheritance,  —  "provided  that  she  openly  sees  her  loss  " 
(Beaumanoir).^  As  far  as  jointly  acquired  property  is  concerned, 
the  husband  cannot  dispose  of  it  alone,^  —  no  more,  however,  than 
he  could  alone  dispose  of  his  personal  belongings  because  of  the 
dower  which  encumbered  them.  This  limitation  of  his  rights  is 
all  the  more  surprising  as  it  had  disappeared  from  the  Customs  of 

against  her  husband,  basing  this  upon  the  idea  that  the  latter  had  alone  bene- 
fited by  her  obligations  (unless  the  contrary  were  shown):  Argou^  III,  13, 
etc.  We  can  see  how  far  removed  the  customary  law  was  from  the  system 
of  the  Velleianum  Senate  Decree  which  forbade  women  to  become  surety  for 
a  third  party:  "T.  A.  C,  Bret.,"  329;  "Cout.  d'Anjou,"  ed.  B.-B.  F.,  H67; 
"E.,"  228;  1,  261;  Ducoudray,  "Orig.  du  Pari.,"  pT799. 

1  Beaumanair,  21,  3;  30,  09,  100;  31,  2;  57,  2;  "Jostice,"  p.  169;  "Cout. 
Not.,"  14,  164,  176;  Deamares,  70,  152,  161;  ''Gr.  Cout.,'^  II,  31;  "Paris," 
107,  110,  226. 

*  BeaumanoiTf  57,  2. 

*  Cf,  certain  German  laws  according  to  which  each  spouse  can  dispose  of 
the  community  possessions  (Mimster)»  or  else  the  spouses  must  both 
contract  in  order  that  the  conununity  may  be  bound  (Nuremberg) :  jSto66e, 
IV  209. 

«  Beaumarunr,  21, 2;  30,  99;  "  Jostice,"  p.  173;  Desmares,  152;  "L.  d.  Dr.," 
581,  884,  etc.;  Bautaric,  II,  29;  "T.  A.  C,  Bret.,"  82,  215,  211  (recompense 
for  the  wife  when  the  daughters  have  been  given  a  marriage  portion  out  of 
the  jointly  acquired  property). 

»  "Jostice,"  p.  169;  Beaumarunr,  loccU,;  "L.  d.  Dr.,"  829;  "T.  A.  C,  Bret.," 
40,  211,  217:  tne  wife  has  the  same  share  as  the  husband  in  the  jointly  ac- 
quired property;  Jamont,  "Th^e,"  p.  50;  Olaason,  VII,  367.  But  cf,  ^*Aaa. 
de  Jdr./  "C.  des  B.,"  162;  Desmares,  70;  "Paris,"  225; " Anjou,"  289;  ''Tours," 
254;  VioUet,  p.  781;  "Catane":  the  husband  cannot  alienate  the  commimity 
immovables  without  the  assistance  of  his  wife.  Cf,  in  German  law  the  prac- 
tice of  the  "gesammte  Hand."  But  as  early  as  the  twelfth  century  we  also 
find  the  husband  disposing  alone,  and  without  the  assistance  of  his  wife,  of 
the  immovable  jointly  acquired  property:  Stcbbe,  IV,  209.  The  question  is 
of  especially  great  importance  under  the  system  of  absolute  community^— 
C/.  ''Conf.  de  Gu&iois,"  p.  557. 
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the  fourteenth  century.^  It  was  perhaps  due  to  the  old  rule  that 
inheritances  were  not  liable  for  debts;  the  obligations  of  the  hus- 
band affected  movables,  but  not  jointly  acquired  property,  and 
the  wife  by  renouncing  the  movables  preserved  her  share  of  the 
jointly  acquired  property.  The  husband,  if  he  could  not  take 
this  property  away  from  her  indirectly  by  contracting  debts, 
should  have  been  able,  it  seems,  to  alienate  it,  just  as  he  could  ac- 
quests made  by  him  before  the  marriage;  but  the  rights  of  his 
wife,  which  came  into  existence  owing  to  the  fact  of  the  property 
having  been  acquired  by  both  of  them,  were  opposed  to  this;  there 
was  seen  in  her  a  joint  owner  in  the  joint  tenancy,  and  the  hus- 
band was  bound  to  act  only  with  her  co-operation,  so  long  as  the 
immovables  were  a  species  of  property  the  preservation  of  which 
was  held  to  be  very  important.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  husband  was  given  the  right  to  dispose  of  jointly 
acquired  property  as  well  as  of  movables.  Immovables  were  no 
longer  incapable  of  being  distrained  upon;'  thenceforth  creditors 
of  the  husband  could  seize  the  jointly  acquired  property  as  well  as 
the  movables;  in  order  to  free  herself  from  the  debts  of  the  com- 
munity, the  wife  had  to  renounce  both  the  movables  and  the 
jointly  acquired  property,  —  that  is  to  say,  she  had  to  renounce 
the 'entire  conununity  property.  As  soon  as  jointly  acquired 
property  had  to  answer  for  the  debts  of  the  husband,  the  con- 
currence of  the  wife  in  their  alienation  became  rather  useless,  in- 
asmuch as  the  subordination  in  fact  under  which  she  found  herself 
made  of  her  presence  a  mere  formality;  it  was  preferred  to  give 
her  other  safeguards.  Some  of  these  consisted  in  restrictions  upon 
the  powers  of  the  husband,  and  others,  which  we  shall  discuss  later 
on,  in  the  power  which  she  had  to  withdraw  herself  from  the  con- 
jugal partnership. 

The  limitations  upon  the  powers  of  the  husband  principally 
affected  his  gifts  and  debts.  He  was  allowed  to  dispose  of  the  com- 
munity property,  even  by  means  of  a  gift  "inter  vivos,"*  at  his 

»  "Paris,"  225;  Coqume,  on  "Niv.  "  23, 3;  Poihier,  no.  3;  "Bretagne,  A.C.," 
414;  "N.  C,"  444  (cf,  443);  "Cout.  Not.,"  175;  Desmares,  152. 

*  The  evolution  which  gave  rise  to  tins  new  principle  has  been  sometimes 
more  rapid,  and  sometimes  slower,  according  to  locality.  Boutillier  only 
mentions  distraint  upon  movables  and  taking  of  inheritances,  wliereas  J. 
d^IbeliTiy  185,  deals  with  the  sale  of  the  fief  for  a  known  and  proven  debt 
The  application  of  this  principle,  whether  under  its  final  form  or  wheUier 
bv  the  indirect  means  which  ledf  up  to  it,  to  the  matter  of  the  community  must 
also  have  varied. 

»  "Cout.  Not.,"  175;  Desmares,  152;  "L.d.Dr.,"911,929,  030,  937;  "A.C., 
Anjou,"  II,  237.  — Potfticr,  no.  3;  Ferri^,  on  ''Paris,"  225;  BriiM,  841.— 
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own  pleasure  and  will,  without  the  consent  of  his  wife,  but  only 
to  a  person  who  was  capable  of  receiving  it  and  if  there  was  no 
fraud  ("Paris,  N.  C,"  226).  Now,  there  would  be  fraud  if  he 
secured  any  personal  advantage  from  gifts  of  the  community  pos- 
sessions (for  example,  by  making  a  disposal  for  the  benefit  of  those 
from  whom  he  inherited  or  his  heirs  presumptive,  or  of  his  children 
by  his  first  marriage,  or  of  his  bastards),  or  if  he  gave  an  undi- 
vided part  of  the  community,  ''a  fortiori"  the  entire  conmiu- 
nity.^  He  was  never  allowed  to  make  a  will  of  more  than  his 
share  in  the  community,  for,  as  the  will  only  went  into  effect  at  the 
death  of  the  testator,  the  husband  had  at  that  time  only  a  half 
of  the  community  property.'  —  Though  he  still  bound  the  com- 
munity by  his  offenses,  we  have  seen  that  confiscation  had  in  the 
end  been  restricted  to  his  share.  —  The  theory  of  recompenses 
(pottf  §  567)  prevented  him  from  enriching  himself  at  the  expense 
of  his  wife,  and  the  separate  estate  (poH,  §  565)  obtained  by  the 
latter  carried  with  it  more  than  one  restriction  upon  the  powers 
of  the  husband;  it  implied  the  surrender  of  them.  —  In  spite  of 
these  restrictions,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  husband  did  not 
cease  to  be  the  lord  and  master  of  the  community;  on  principle, 
he  kept  the  right  of  disposing  for  a  consideration  and  gratui- 
tously of  the  possessions  which  went  to  make  up  the  community. 
He  is  not  a  mere  administrator  of  somebody  else's  fortune. 

§  561.  Part  plaj«d  by  the  Wife.'  —  From  the  fact  that  the  wife 
did  not  take  any  part  in  the  management  of  the  community  pos- 
sessions, it  would  be  incorrect  to  conclude  that  she  was  a  stranger 
to  the  conununity  during  the  life  of  her  husband.^    Dumoulin's 

Prohibition  of  ^ts  ''inter  vivos'':  "Anjou,"  289;  ''Maine."  304.  —  Prussian 
"Landrecht/*  2, 1,  381;  SuMe,  IV,  208  ("reclamatio  uxona"  within  a  short 
delay). — Also,  Couey,  1,  1,  etc. 

^  As  to  gifts  with  a  reservation  of  the  usufruct  see  Potkier.  no.  480. 

<  Desmares,  70;  "Paris,"  290;  Loy$el,  121. —  But  dunng  the  period  of 
transition  when  the  community  was  being  formed,  it  no  doubt  happened  that 
the  husband  was  allowed  to  dispose  of  the  community  possessions  by  last 
will  and  testament.  This  is  what  is  still  done  under  the  "Gout,  de  Lorraine/' 
II,  7.  —  C/.  as  to  the  absolute  community,  Stobbe,  IV.  214. 

*  C/.  as  to  the  law  of  the  present  time.  Basset,  "Tn^"  1896.  As  to  the 
old  German  law  see  R.  Bartkh,  "Rechtsstellung  der  Frau,"  1903.  Switser- 
land:  Hvber,  op.  cU. 

*  As  to  tne  status  of  the  married  woman  in  general  see  Chap.  I,  S  144. 
The  wife  living  in  a  state  of  community  has  two  sorts  of  rights:  rights  over 
her  own  possessions  and  rights  over  tne  community.  —  (a)  When  Uie  old 
ideas  as  to  the  disability  of  women  were  abandoned  and  unmarried  women 
and  widows  were  allowed  to  act  in  the  same  way  as  men,  —  and  we  may  observe 
that  this  did  not  take  place  without  difficulty,  without  some  hesitation  and 
without  inconsistencies,  —  thus  in  Brittany  (''T.  A.  C,"  337)  the  wife  cannot 
bind  herself  on  behalf  of  third  persons,  whereas  she  can  do  so  on  behalf  of 
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celebrated  formula,  ''Non  est  proprie  soda,  sed  speratur  fore/'  ^ 
is  exaggerated;  and  this  applies  also  to  Pothier's  paraphrase,  "The 
right  which  the  woman  has  is  looked  upon,  as  long  as  the  commu- 
nity lasts,  as  only  an  imperfect  right,  which  can  be  reduced  to  the 
right  to  some  day  share  the  possessions  which  will  be  found  to 
compose  the  community  at  the  time  of  its  dissolution/'  The  wife 
is  systematically  kept  away  from  the  affairs  of  the  conununity; 
she  is  often  invisible,  but  always  present  because  of  her  future 
rights  and  because  of  the  guaranties  with  which  they  are  sup- 
rounded.'  One  can  say  witii  regard  to  her,  as  with  r^ard  to  a 
person  in  a  partnership  which  has  an  appointed  manager,  that 
her  right  is  "potius  in  habitu  quam  in  actu."  Furthermore,  there 
are  occasions  when  this  right  is  made  manifest.  This  is  not  an 
allusion  to  the  cases  in  which  she  manages  the  affairs  of  the 
household,'  or,  again,  to  the  case  where  she  carries  on  business 
with  the  knowledge  of  her  husband;  her  status  of  a  partner  has 
nothing  to  do  with  her  part  as  mistress  of  the  house,  as  pictures 
show  her,  carrying  her  keys  and  her  purse  at  her  belt;  the  proof 
is  that  she  plays  this  same  part  under  the  system  which  has  no 
conmiunity,  and  that  she  binds  her  husband  imder  similar  condi- 
tions; her  position  in  this  respect  is  that  of  an  individual  "alieni 
juris"  in  the  Roman  law,  a  slave  or  the  son  of  a  family  placed  in 
control  of  a  simi  of  money  or  charged  with  certain  transactions; 

her  husband,  her  father  and  mother  and  her  children;  elsewhere  she  cannot 
make  her  will  without  the  authorization  of  her  husband;  marriage  does  not 
emancipate  her  everywhere,  —  in  Burgundy  acts  done  without  authority  are 
looked  upon  as  bein^  against  good  custom,  etc., — at  that  time  one  might  have 
recognized  the  married  woman  as  having  the  freedom  to  dispose  of  her  porsonal 
belongings,  to  bind  herself  with  regard  to  them,  upon  condition  of  respecting 
the  enjoyment  of  tiie  community;  the  tendency  in  this  direction,  after  naving 
enjoyed  a  certain  amount  of  favor^  came  to  nothing.  The  married  woman 
who  was  held  to  be  under  a  disabihty  had  to  be  provided  with  the  authority 
of  her  husband  or  with  the  authority  of  the  law.  —  (b)  The  same  disability, 
and  still  more  so  with  regard  to  the  community  rights,  for  the  management  of 
community  affairs  is  left  to  the  husband.  One  may  well  ask,  however,  if  this 
disability  was  absolute. 

^  Dumauliny  on  109  "Paris,"  no.  3;  qf.  on  37, 1, 1;  Pothier,  no.  497;  LourOre, 
on  "Paris,"  225. 

'  In  the  Customs  which  admit  of  the  dower  of  children,  the  consent  of  the 
wife  to  the  ahenation  of  the  husband's  possessions  which  are  subject  to  dower 
does  not  deprive  the  children  of  their  rights :  so  that  the  participation  of  the 
wife  in  this  form  of  alienation  becomes  of  little  use  and  is  no  longer  very  often 
found:  Potkier,  "Douaire,"  noe.  85,  343.  Cf.  in  the  existing  la^  the  wife's 
mortgage  over  the  jointlv  acquired  property  and  over  the  husband's  per- 
sonal belongingB;  the  wi/e  or^narily  takes  part  in  the  alienation  of  these 
possessions,  because  third  party  grantees  require  that  she  should  give  up 
her  mortgage. 

*  Dumoitftn,  on  114  "Paris,"  no.  3,  calls  her  the  agent  of  the  husband; 
Pothier,  no.  574;  ChaisemaHin,  p.  324. 
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the  same  observation  applies  to  the  wife  who  is  a  public  trades* 
woman.^  Where  she  appears  as  a  partner  is  when  she  bequeaths 
her  share  of  the  conununity  and  concurs  with  her  husband  in 
gifts  ''inter  vivos"  of  things  which  belong  to  the  conununity,  and 
also  perhaps  when  she  binds  herself  with  the  authorization  of 
her  husband,'  and  in  this  way  binds  the  community.  Upon  this 
last  point  one  can  only  speak  doubtfully,  because,  as  we  have 
seen,  our  old  authors  did  not  agree  upon  the  part  played  by  the 
wife.  In  the  time  of  Beaumanoir  the  wife  was  also  invested,  as 
matter  of  law,  without  the  authority  of  court,  with  the  powers 
of  the  husband  whenever  the  husband  was  not  present  (absence, 
madness,  imprisonment);  but  here  again  we  must  observe  that 
she  was  in  the  same  position  under  the  system  where  there  was  no 
conununity;  there  were  seen  here  cases  of  necessity  which  made 
the  wife  the  provisional  head  of  the  household.  At  a  later 
date,  the  authority  of  court  was  an  indispensable  thing,'  but 
she  was  none  the  less  in  a  restricted  way  at  the  head  of  the 
community.* 

§  562.  Th«  Wife's  Penonal  BoloDgisgs.  —  The  husband  has 
also  the  administration  of  the  wife's  personal  belongings;  ^  he 
cannot  be  deprived  of  this  right,  which  belongs  to  him  in  two 
ways:  (a)  first,  by  reason  of  his  husband's  power,  which  also 
means  that  he  possesses  it  under  the  exclusive  system  of  com«- 
munity;  (6)  and  then  as  head  of  the  conununity,  because  it  is 
natiural  that,  having  the  enjoyment  of  the  personal  belongings, 
he  should  also  be  entitled  to  the  administration  of  them.     The 

^  DeamareB,  T7f  allows  the  wife  to  act  at  law  with  regard  to  her  wages 
without  the  authority  of  her  husband. 

*  Old  deeds  containing  formal  authorisations:  JamorUt  "Thdse,"  p.  19 
On  1161). 

'  This  is  what  led  to  the  saying  that:  "formerly  a  joint  owner  of  the  com- 
mon mass  from  the  time  of  the  marriage,  in  spite  of  her  rdle  of  a  subordinate, 
she  no  longer  has^  in  the  sixteenth  centiiry,  anything  but  a  right  in  the  com- 
munity wmch  is  mcomplete."  From  a  partner  kept  in  the  background,  she 
must  have  descended  to  the  rank  of  a  stranger,  in  this  one  will  recognise 
the  fatal  influence  of  the  Roman  law.    In  our  opinion  this  influence  has  been 

E'Ay  exaggerated;  the  Roman  law  is  often  nothing  more  than  the  foreign 
which  covers  a  species  of  merchandise  which  is  quite  a  national  one,  the 
enable  mask  with  which  a  theory  must  clothe  itself  in  order  to  penetrate 
into  the  juridical  world. 

^  The  absolute  prohibition  of  these  contracts  between  spouses  is  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fear  of  indirect  advantages,  and  by  the  idea  of  the  de- 
pendency of  the  woman:  "Gr.  Cout.,"  p.  321;  Dumatdin,  on  '*  Paris,"  156: 
''Pari8,"^no.  5:  Potkier,  "Don.  entre  mari,"  no.  78;  "Niv.,'*  23,  27;  "Bourb.,'^ 
226;  "Norm.,"  510;  "Bouig.,"  26  (the  consent  of  the  heirs  presumptive  is 
valid);  Ld)run,  1,  5,  3,  4.  Cf.  separate  maintenance:  Hauriou,  "Thtee," 
1808. 

•  Beatananoir,  57,  2;  30,  99;  21,  2;  "Gr.  Gout.,"  2,  32,  p.  322. 
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result  of  this  is  that  the  wife  could  not,  for  example,  keep  for 
herself  the  management  of  a  part  of  her  inheritance.^  Separate 
estate  formed  by  contract  makes  its  appearance  only  at  the 
end  of  the  Old  Regime;  and  then  it  is  still  extremely  rare.  The 
powers  of  the  husband  thus  extend  over  all  the  wife's  posses- 
sions,^ and,  as  these  possessions  were  all  brought  to  the  husband 
in  order  that  he  should  provide  for  the  expenses  of  the  household, 
one  can  say  that  they  are  aU  in  the  nature  of  marriage  portiop. 
The  husband  has  the  right  to  lease  them  out  for  the  customary 
period  (generally,  nine  years)  ^  and  upon  condition  that  he  does 
not  act  in  such  a  way  as  to  defraud  his  wife  of  her  rights.'*  He 
can  bring  possessory  actions,  but  not  actions  for  title  to  prop- 
erty,^ nor  can  he  alienate  or  encumber  the  immovables  of  his 
wife  in  any  manner;  *  as  Loysel  says,  119,  "As  to  that  whidi 
concerns  ownership,  it  is  necessaiy  that  both  should  speak,  ac- 
cording to  the  Custom  of  France."  This  rule,  in  use  for  many 
years,  was  applied  even  in  countries  where  the  community  was 
not  recognized.  If  it  had  been  infringed,  the  wife  or  her  heirs 
had  the  right  to  reclaim  the  personal  belongings  which  had  been 

^  Nor  could  the  husband  srant  its  enjoyment,  nor  oould  his  creditora 
distrain  upon  anything  other  than  the  emoluments  as  they  came  into  exist- 
ence: ComiiUe,  on  "Niv.,"  107. 

s  As  the  nobleman's  pofiMiions  of  the  wife  went  to  the  husband  in  his 
capacity  of  guardian,  there  arose  the  opportunity  to  pav  for  the  buying  back. 
"£t.  de  St.  Louis,'^  I,  66,  qf.  '^mortis  oausa,''^  transfer:  the  husband  paid 
the  fealty  and  homage^  could  be  known  as  niarquis,  coimt,  or  baron,  if  the 
seigniory  was  a  marquisate,  an  earldom,  etc.;  he  exercised  the  feudal  rights 
(sunmions,  feudal  distraint,  profits,  etc.),  the  rights  of  justice  (i^pointment 
and  discharee  of  officers,  etc.),  the  rights  of  patronage  (presentation  to  ec- 
clesiastical Denefices,  holy  water  and  incense,  funml  decorations,  etc.): 
Pothier,  "Puiss.  mant.,"  86;  "Gr.  Cout.,"  2,  27;  "Olim,"  II,  56,  8;  Lojfsd, 
118, 178;  "L.  d.  Dr.,"  444;  ''T.  A.  C,  Bret.,"  233.  C/.  the  question  of  knowing 
whether  widows  ought  to  pay  fealty  and  homage  for  thdr  dower:  "Const. 
CtM"  79  (ed.  MorUt);  "Cout.  d'Anjou,"  ed.  J5.-JB.,  IV,  182. 

>  Conira,  "Blois,"  170  (duration  of  the  marriage);  Polhier,  "Puiss.  marit," 
91,  93. 

*  "Pans,"  227.  A  lease  made  in  advance  by  way  of  anticipation  woukl 
be  fraudulent:  Lamoiffnon,  "Arr6t6s,"  XXXII,  59,  60  O^ight  of  renewing 
leases  nine  or  eighteen  months  before  their  expiration).  Cf»  the  Civil  Code. 
1430. 

»  "Ass.  de  Jdr.,"  "C.  dee  B.,"  222;  Beaumanoir,  21,  2;  "Cout.  Not," 
161,  176;  Demutrea,  20;  "Olim,''  IV,  336;  Bautanc,  II,  23;  "L.  d.  Dr.," 
75,  581;  J.  Faure,  "Inst.,  de  act.,"  "fuerat,"  no.  2.  — CofUro,  "Mdun," 
214;  "Poitou,"  228  (contra  to  the  ^*L.  d.  Dr.,").  — "Const.  Chit.,"  25,  80: 
in  case  the  wife  is  absent  the  husband  takes  the  possessions  wmch  come 
to  her  by  way  of  succession  and  can  plead  in  her  place  and  stead. 

•  Beaumancir,  21,  2;  57,  4;  "  Joetice,"  p.  169,  170,  173;  "Gr.  Cout,"  2,  32; 
"T.  A.  C,  Bret,"  10;  "L.  d.  Dr.  "  308,  484,  581;  "A.  C,  Aniou,"  I,  576;  III, 
460;  Stotfbe,  IV,  277;  firOe,  841.  In  certain  Customs  of  Lorrame.  an  alienation 
of  the  personal  belonging  is  only  valid  if  carried  out  with  the  consent  of 
the  relatives  of  the  wile:  Jfarsa/,  40. 
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alienated  from  the  third  party  who  had  acquired  it,  once  the 
marriage  had  been  dissolved/  —  that  is  to  say,  once  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  community  had  come  to  an  end.  However,  if  the 
wife  (post,  §  566)  had  accepted  the  community,  she  was  held  in 
her  quality  of  a  member  of  the  conununity  for  the  obligation 
in  warranty  which  was  incimibent  upon  the  husband  who  made 
the  sale,  and,  as  a  consequence,  upon  the  community.  So  that 
she  was  compelled  to  restore  to  the  third  party  who  had  been 
ousted  half  of  the  price  and  damages.^ 

§  563.  The  DiMOlutioii  of  the  Community  results  from  the 
death  (natural  or  civil)  of  one  of  the  spouses,  or  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  separate  estate.^ 

§  564.  Continuatioii  alter  Death.^  —  After  the  death  of  one 
of  the  spouses  the  community  is  dissolved,  as  a  general  rule, 
but  can  be  continued  according  to  certain  Customs  if  no  parti- 
tion takes  place  between  the  survivor  and  the  children.^  —  (A) 
In  the  thirteenth  century  the  continuation  of  the  community, 
which  never  takes  place  excepting  in  the  case  of  conunoners,* 

1  Up  to  this  point  the  widow  was  respected:  "  Jostice/'  p.  160, 170;  Bautaric, 
p.  822;  Ferri^e,  on  "Paris,"  226,  "^"  1,  no.  4;  Le6run,  2,  2,  4, 18. 

*  Such  is  the  general  opinion.  Fothier  has  dissented  from  this:  "Vente," 
no.  179  (1762):  reclaiming  of  one-half,  for  as  to  half  the  plea  of  warranty  can 
be  urged  against  her;  "  Communaut^/'  no.  253  (1769) :  reclaiming  of  the  whole, 
for  toe  husband  has  exceeded  his  powers,  but  she  has  to  pay  back  half  the 
purchase  price,  which  she  has  imjustly  received,  exclusive  of  all  damages. 
Cf,  "Puiss.  du  man,"  no.  84;  CoquiUe,  "Quest.,''  105;  Ferri^e,  on  "Parw," 
226,  etc. 

*  AliianM:  when  he  would  have  reached  the  age  of  one  hundred  the  spouse 
who  is  absent  is  presumed  to  be  dead;  the  community  is  therefore  dissolved 
when  this  time  comes;  up  to  that  time  there  is  occasion  for  the  putting  in 
possession  of  ^e  heir  p^umptive  of  the  absent  person  (after  dela3r8  which 
vary  according  to  the  Customs).  The  conmiunity  is  then  considered  to  be 
I>rovisionally  dissolved,  but  if  the  one  who  is  absent  reappears,  it  was  con- 
sidered as  having  been  in  continual  existence;  in  fact  the  heus  of  the  absentee 
had  the  power  to  leave  the  present  spouse  in  possession  of  the  community 
property.  Cf,  the  Civil  Coae,  124:  see  Ferriire,  Guyot,  etc.;  Pothier,  VII, 
274;  VIII,  106;  see  BreUmnier,  past,  '^Qvil  Status." 

«  Loysd,  386  et  seq.;  Laurikre,  on  ''Paris,"  240;  "Gloss.,"  see  "Comm."; 
Benuawm,  p.  3:  Pothier,  769;  Fenibre.  on  "Paris,"  2i0:  Stobbe,  222,  241. 

*  Also  in  Germany.  Cf.  Stobbe,  loc,  cU.  and  p.  232  ("communio  bonorum 
prorogate"  "fortgesetzte  GUtergemeinschaft").  Cf,  the  similar  institutions 
of  tbe  "Verfangenschaft,"  the  "Alleinerbrecht  des  Uberlebenden  Ehegatten." 
In  certain  locaBties  the  child  who  has  received  hb  share  of  the  community 
property  can  no  longer  have  any  claim  over  the  successbn  of  the  surviving 
spouse:  Ficker,  no.  721,  etc, 

*  Beaumanair,  21,  9.  The  surviving  spouse^  if  a  noble,  keeps  all  the  pos- 
seesions  of  the  cnildren  because  of  the  right  of  guardiansnip;  this  maJces  the 
forming  of  an  association  by  them  impossible:  "A.  C,  Anjou,"  ed.  B.-B,, 
II,  228.  We  have  already  seen  that  silent  partnerships  among  nobles  were 
rare,  the  "Gr.  Cout.,"  2,  40,  makes  use  of  general  expressions:  "Et.  de  St. 
Louis,"  I,  139,  140,  143.    Decision  of  the  'Tarl.  aux  Bourg.,"  in  1293,  in 
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seems  to  have  been  merely  a  consequence  of  the  community  life;  ^ 
the  facility  with  which  secret  partnerships  were  formed  seems  to 
account  for  this.'  But,  if  these  were  isolated  cases,  the  effect 
of  this  fact  would  only  have  been  the  formation  of  a  new  com- 
munity at  the  end  of  the  year  and  a  day;  and  Lauriire  has,  in 
fact,  maintained  that  there  could  be  no  question  of  anything  else 
excepting  a  new  community,'  even  when  there  was  no  such  inter- 
vening period.'*  This  proposition  seems  to  be  condenmed  by  the 
texts;  it  is  the  same  community  which  b  continued  by  operation 
of  the  law  ^  between  the  children  who  have  come  of  age  and  those 
who  are  minors.*  With  what  object?  They  used  to  say,  to  leave 
to  the  surviving  spouse  in  the  interest  of  the  family  the  inheritance 
which  was  established  when  the  marriage  took  place.  This  is 
what  sometimes  took  place  under  the  exclusive  system  of  com- 

Leroux  de  Liney,  p.  120:  there  exbts  no  association  between  the  survivor  and 
his  children^  for  one  is  head  of  the  house  and  the  others  acquire  on  Yas  behalf; 
no  association  comes  into  existence  excepting  one  between  children  ajier 
the  death  of  the  survivor. 

^  At  least  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  condition  of  cohabitation  is  not 
requisite,  and  it  does  not  ordinarily  exist  between  the  surviving  spouse  and 
the  collateral  relations  of  the  predeceased  spouse:  "Orleans/'  216;  "Berry/' 
8, 19;  ^*  Bourbon,"  270.  It  is  only  alluded  to  when  there  has  been  no  inventory 
and  partition. 

'  The  "  N.  C.  d'Orldans,"  213,  abolishes  the  use  of  silent  partnerships,  which 
were  sanctioned  by  art.  180  of  the  ^'A.  C,"  and  yet  at  the  same  time  it  up- 
holds the  carrying  on  of  the  community  in  its  Art.  216,  between  the  surviving 
spouse  who  is  not  a  noble  and  his  heirs  whether  minora  or  not,  and  whether 
they  be  descendants  or  collaterals. 

*  Lauridre  reasons  as  follows:  (a)  the  survivor  who  is  a  mere  administrator 
has  not  a  right  to  make  a  disposal  of  the  property  such  as  the  husband  has, 
he  being  the  head  of  the  communitv:  (&)  the  members  of  the  community 
are  not  the  same;  everything  acquirea  by  either  of  the  spouses  goes  to  make 
up  a  part  of  the  conjugal  community;  what  is  acquired  by  the  children  does 
not  go  into  the  contmued  community.  —  This  last  remark  was  perhaps  not 
correct  with  regard  to  the  old  law.  Cf.  "  Gr.  Ck)ut.,"  p.  371.  The  first  remark 
is  correct^  but  it  does  not  prove  anything  against  the  maintaining  of  the  com- 
munity; m  this  there  is  something  which  is  analogous  to  the  German  "Ver- 
fangenschaft." 

^  BeawnanoiTf  21,  8,  does  not  mention  the  condition  of  a  year  and  a  day. 
but  he  seems  to  demand  it  further  on,  21,  25.  It  is  true  that  one  is  justified 
in  asking  whether  he  does  not  admit  that  a  new  community  is  formed,  21,  9; 
''Gr.  Cout.."  p.  265  (the  survivor  remiuns  in  possession  a  year  and  a  day 
without  malfing  any  inventory;  the  heirs  can  claim  the  community). 

»  "Bourb.,"  270;  "Orl.  A.  C.,"  182;  "N.  0.,"  216;  "Maine,'^216;  "Gd 
Perche,"  106,  etc. 

*  Does  the  community  continue  to  exist  even  with  the  heirs  who  are  not 
the  descendants  of  the  predeceased  spouse?  Certain  of  the  Customs  declare 
that  this  is  the  case,  but  we  have  our  doubts  as  to  whether  they  really  rep- 
resent the  old  law:  *^Montargis,"  9,  3;  "Berry,"  8,  19;  "Bourb.,"  270;  '^Bass- 


de  J6r.,"  "C.  des  B.,"  c.  187. 
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munity,  without  there  being  any  question,  consequently,  of  com- 
munity properly  so  called.  This  is  also  what  took  place  under  the 
community  system  to  which  the  old  institution  adapted  itself 
as  well  as  it  could.  If  the  survivor  of  the  spouses  happened  to 
be  the  father,  it  was  natural  that  his  children  who  were  under 
his  authority  should  not  afiPect  his  position,  —  at  least,  dur- 
ing their  minority;  if  it  were  the  mother,  the  same  solution, 
which  made  her  the  head  of  the  community,  was  less  easy  to 
justify.  Nevertheless,  it  was  often  to  the  interest  of  all  not 
to  parcel  the  conjugal  inheritance  by  exercising  the  right  of 
dower. 

The  continued  conununity  included,  besides  the  possessions  which 
had  been  part  of  the  community  during  the  marriage,  acquests 
which  had  been  made  after  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage  by  the 
surviving  spouse.  To  compensate  for  this,  the  acquests  made  by 
the  children  were  scarcely  ever  included  in  this  community  (be- 
cause they  did  not  arise  from  the  income  of  the  community,  which 
was  all  in  the  hands  of  the  siu*viving  spouse,  and  they  could  not 
be  the  result  thenceforth  of  anything  but  personal  gifts).  However 
this  may  have  been,  the  surviving  spouse  had  the  same  powers 
as  the  husband  had  during  the  marriage.  Thus  the  widow  as 
well  as  the  widower  was  in  charge  of  the  community  affairs; 
the  co-operation  of  the  children  was  required  for  acts  of  disposal 
affecting  the  personal  belongings  which  would  come  back  to  them, 
just  as  during  the  marriage  the  co-operation  of  the  wife  was  neces- 
sary for  acts  analogous  to  these.  All  the  children  together  only 
counted  as  one  person,  which  does  not  agree  very  well  with  the 
manner  in  which  secret  partnerships  are  organized.  If  one  of  the 
children  died  without  issue  his  share  went  to  the  others  by  right 
of  increase,  without  there  being  any  possible  question  as  to  the 
inheritance  or  as  to  any  right  for  the  benefit  of  the  surviving 
spouse. 

The  continued  community  came  to  an  end  at  the  death  of  the 
spouse  or  a  second  marriage;  and,  according  to  certain  Customs, 
upon  a  partition  which  was  carried  out  at  the  demand  of  the  chil- 
dren when  they  had  come  of  age;  or,  in  certain  localities,  by  the 
surviving  spouse.  In  a  case  where  the  survivor  remarried,  the  new 
community  established  between  him  and  the  new  spouse  was 
grafted  upon  the  old  community  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  a  com- 
munity with  three  heads,  —  the  new  spouse  and  the  children  of 
the  second  marriage  only  counting  as  one  person.    This  is  what 
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was  called  the  "  continuation  of  a  composite  community/'  as  con- 
trasted with  the  continuation  of  the  simple  conununity.^ 

(B)  In  the  sizteenth  century  secret  commimities  disappeared; 
the  continuation  of  the  community  should  have  disappeared  with 
them,  all  the  more  so  as  the  old  institution  from  which  it  was  de- 
rived had  for  a  long  time  ceased  to  exist.  The  Custom  of  Paris, 
however,  preserved  it  imder  the  head  of  "a  penalty  against  the 
siu-viving  spouse,"  whether  a  member  of  the  nobility  or  a  com- 
moner, who  had  neglected  to  make  an  inventory,  and  only  for  the 
benefit  of  minor  children.  Through  his  own  fault,  the  surviving 
spouse  ran  a  risk  of  depriving  the  children  of  the  community  share 
of  the  predeceased  spouse.  The  children  were  authorized  to 
claim  one-half  of  the  movables  and  acquests  which  were  found  in 
his  possession  at  the  time  when  they  acted.  In  this  way  he  could 
not  enrich  himself  to  their  detriment,  because  he  owed  them  a 
part  of  the  advantages  which  accrued  to  himself.'  But  the  rem- 
edy was  worse  than  the  evil.  It  resulted  in  the  most  extreme 
complications  in  the  regulating  of  the  respective  interests  ci  the 
parties,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  community  with  three  heads. 

§  565.  The  Separate  Estate  (Judicial)  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  guaranties  which  were  created  for  the  benefit  of  the 
^dfe  against  the  bad  administration  of  the  husband;  in  fact,  it 
brings  to  bear  upon  the  power  of  the  husband  a  more  serious 
check  than  renunciation  of  community  or  benefit  of  emolument 
It  was  not  recognized  at  first,  even  as  a  consequence  of  domestic 
separation  (post,  §§  566,  567).  According  to  Beaumanoir,  57,  2 
and  4,  the  wife  only  had  a  right  in  a  case  of  divorce  to  sufficient 
support  for  her  maintenance,  assuming  that  the  separation  had 
been  pronounced  in  her  favor;  ^  if  it  were  pronounced  against  her, 

^  Beaumanoir t  21,  8  (community  with  three  or  four  members,  according  as 
to  whether  there  has  been  a  second  or  a  third  marriage);  ''Olim,"  IV,  1176; 
"Gr.  Cout.,"  p.  371.  — C/.  Sicily,  Pcrfite,  III,  359;  'Messina,"  7  (the  shara 
of  the  spouse  who  has  married  twice,  at  death  is  divided  into  halves  among  the 
children  of  the  first  and  second  marriages).  —  Stobbef  TV,  286. 

«  "Paris,  A.  C. "  118:  "N.  C,"  240;  Pokier,  no.  769.  etc.;  QvU  Code  of 
Lower  Canada,  1323.  It  depended  upon  the  choice  of  the  children  as  to 
whether  the  community  should  be  earned  on  or  not;  if  they  decided  in  favor 
of  its  dissolution  at  the  death,  it  was  difficult  for  them  to  prove  of  what  the 
community  had  consisted:  "  Arr.."  of  Lamoianon,  29, 114  e<  «ea. 

'  Beaumanoir,  57,  4:  the  wife  is  given  by  law  "some  of  the  community 
possessions  for  her  support;  but  not  when  there  is  no  division  either  by  halves  or 
by  quarters,"  5:  she  loses  what  she  has  received  if  she  leads  an  evil  life;  Perlile, 
III,  356.  Long  before  this  the  "Ass.  de  J4r.,"  "C.  des  B.,"  171.  172,  took 
precautions  for  the  preservation  of  dower,  when  the  husbuid  impov^ished 
himself;  but  there  is  no  question  of  a  partition  of  the  community:  VioUel, 
p.  790;  "T.  A.  C,  Bret.,"  82,  215.  At  the  same  time  the  "Olim,'^  III,  152 
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it  carried  with  it  the  loss  of  dower  and  of  her  share  of  the  com- 
munity.^ In  Boutillier's  ''Somme  Rm^/'  if  the  husband  loses 
his  fortune,  the  wife  asks  for  a  separation  of  bed  and  board,  or  a 
portion  of  his  possessions.' 

The  principal  form  of  judicial,  separate  estate  was  borrowed 
from  the  Roman  law  towards  the  sixteenth  century.'  It  was 
sanctioned  by  Art.  224  of  the  Reformed  Custom  of  Parb*  It 
was  granted  to  the  wife  ^  in  a  rather  discretionary  manner,  starting 
from  4iie  Roman  idea  that  the  marriage  portion  was  endangered 
by  the  disorder  of  the  husband's  affairs,  "Vergit  ad  inopiam." 
The  wife  who  was  given  a  separation  took  back  her  personal  be- 
longings; but  it  was  doubted  whether  she  should  have  her  share  of 
the  conununity.  The  veiy  fact  that  the  separation  had  taken 
place  led  to  the  assumption  that  the  conmiunity  was  a  bad  one.' 
However,  practice  granted  her  this  privilege,  for  the  wife  had  a 
chance  to  get  back  the  remains  of  her  fortune  in  movables  in 
what  was  left  of  the  common  assets.  —  Separate  estate  was 
regulated  by  the  courts  in  such  a  way  as  to  safeguard  all  the 
interests  of  the  wife  without  doing  any  injury  to  third  persons.' 
It  could  only  result  from  a  judgment;  if  it  were  done  in  a  friendly 
way  it  would  have  allowed  of  too  many  pretenses  and  too  much 
deceit.  This  judgment  itself  had  to  be  surrounded  with  pub- 
licity (for  it  retroacted  to  the  day  when  the  separation  was  asked 

(in  1301),  gave  the  wife  divorced  by  the  Church  her  ''bona  immobilia  et 
paraphernaBa."    C/.  Dig.  X.  4,  20;  1,  4,  10. 

»  "Gr.  Cout.,"  2,  32,  p.  322;  "Joetice,"  pp.  217,  219  (one  profits  by  the 
foolishness  of  the  other);  Poihieff  no.  507. 

>  Bauiarie,  n,  8;  "L.  d.  Dr.,"  223;  "Olim,"  loc.  cU,:  "Gr.  Gout.,"  2,  32. 

»  Dig.,  24,  3,  24;  "NoVy"97,6;  toyUl,  126,  395;  "Orleans,"  198;  "A.  C., 
Bret.,"  408,  etc.;  Argou,  III,  20.  VioM,  p.  790,  and  GUuaon,  VII,  370,  cite 
a  document  of  the  year  1396  dealing  with  a  smiarate  estate  at  law.  Deamarea, 
129,  does  not  provide  for  a  case  of  this  sort;  Stobbef  IV,  215. 

*  Some  of  the  Gustoms  allow  the  husband  to  obtain  separate  maintenance 
against  the  wife,  because  of  the  offenses  committed  by  her  and  the  responsi- 
bmty  which  he  incurs  ("Maine,"  145;  "Anjou,"  160).  To  the  same  effect 
Ldrnm,  3,  1,  11,  who  cites  an  Order  of  1602  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris  pro- 
nouncing a  separate  maintenance  for  a  husband  whose  wife  was  involved  in 
114  actions.  This  opinion  did  not  prevail.  Separate  maintenance  was  made 
a  privilege  of  the  wife's,  under  the  influence  of  Roman  tradition  and  upon 
the  basis  that  it  was  a  remedy  for  abuses  of  the  husband's  power,  a  means  of 
preventing  the  husband  from  squandering  the  marriage  portion:  Pothier, 
no.  513.    German  law  is  contra  to  this. 

*  Laurie  maintains  that  acceptance  of  the  community  is  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  separate  maintenance.    To  the  controrv  Lebrun,  etc. 

*  Regulating  Order  of  1555  (Normandy).  Claims  made  against  the  States 
General  of  1614  (Picot,  "Hist,  dee  Et.  gdn.,"  IV,  69);  Ordnance  of  1629, 
143,  193;  Edict  of  Sept.,  1703;  "Arr."  ofLammgnon,  29,  71  ei  seq.;  Pothier. 
no.  518.  Local  regulations,  for  example  at  Orleans.  As  to  the  wives  oi 
traders,  (^.  Ordinance  of  1673,  Tit.  8;  VioUet,  p.  793. 
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for,  SO  as  to  avoid  the  complete  loss  of  the  husband's  fortune)  and 
it  had  to  be  carried  out  without  fraud.  The  effect  of  the  separation 
was  that  the  position  of  the  wife  was  found  to  be  greatly  changed. 
Once  more  in  control  of  her  fortune,  she  had,  according  to  certain 
Customs,  its  free  disposal,  just  as  though  she  had  not  been  mar- 
ried.^ The  conmion  Customary  law,  without  going  as  far  as  this, 
at  least  allowed  her  the  enjoyment  and  the  administration  of  her 
possessions,  but  charged  with  paying  to  her  husband  a  portion  of 
her  income  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  household.'  The  re-estab- 
lishment of  the  community  was  possible  if  both  spouses  gave  their 
consent  to  it;  but  it  had  to  be  established  by  means  of  a  notarial 
deed,  excepting  in  the  case  of  a  separation  of  bed  and  board,  in 
which  case  it  resulted  from  the  re-establishment  of  the  community 
life.' 

§  566.  Bight  of  the  Wife  to  chooBe  between  Acceptance  and 
Renunciation.  —  A  partner  cannot  choose  between  acceptance 
and  repudiation  of  the  partnership  when  the  latter  is  dissolved;  he 
takes  his  share  in  the  benefits  and  losses.  It  is  otherwise  with 
heirs  called  to  a  succession;  they  have  the  choice  between  two 
courses,  —  either  to  accept  or  to  renounce.  The  wife  livmg  in  a 
community  is  treated  rather  as  an  heir  than  as  a  partner;  she  has 
the  power  to  renounce  her  share  of  the  conmiunity  in  order  to 
escape  the  consequences  of  the  husband's  bad  administration.  By 
this  means,  after  this  choice  has  taken  place,  she  makes  herself  a 
stranger  to  the  partnership  when  the  Uabilities  are  greater  than 
the  assets.  They  went  even  further  than  this;  she  was  authorized 
to  make  an  agreement  to  the  effect  that  when  she  made  a  renun- 
ciation she  should  be  able  to  withdraw  what  she  had  contributed; 
this  is  the  "  clause  of  the  retaking  of  the  share  contributed  free  and 

»  "Bourbon,"  170,  232;  "Montarps,"  8,  6;  "Dunois."  58;  "Sedan,"  97; 
VioUetf  p.  790.  When  separate  maintenance  is  decreed,  the  wife  may  be 
given  a  general  authority  to  alienate  her  poBaessions,  according  to  certam  of 
the  Customs:  "Berry,"  1,  21;  "Flandre";  see  Guyot;  Paamiier,  "Inst.," 
p.  370.  There  are  some  who  conclude  from  the  "Gr.  Cout.,"  2,  40,  p.  371, 
that  the  spouses,  by  making  a  division  or  a  protest  within  a  year  and  a  day, 
were  thereupon  granted  separate  maintenance;  we  believe  that  a  division 
or  a  protest  of  such  a  nature  as  to  do  away  with  the  community  could  only 
be  carried  out  by  the  relatives,  which  the  "Gr.  Cout."  also  mentions. 

*  Loyad,  126.  There  were  two  views  as  to  the  status  of  the  wife  ^dio  was 
separated  irom  her  husband:  there  are  some  w1k>  would  allow  her  to  dispose 
of  her  movables  without  restriction,  at  least  for  a  consideration,  and  also  to 
bind  herself  with  regard  to  her  immovables;  others  not  vnshing  to  allow  her 
to  dispose  of  her  movables  excepting  to  supply  her  needs  ana  to  allow  her 
only  to  contract  slight  obligations  not  exoeecung  in  amount  the  ir&lue  of  the 
movables 

*  RetroactiTe  effect:  "Organs,"  190;  Polhier,  no.  524. 
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dear."  ^  Leaving  aside  a  clause  as  exorbitant  as  this,  let  us  note 
the  fact  that  the  right  to  renounce  was  justified  by  saying  with 
Dumoulin:  '^Marito  non  licet  onerare  propria  uxoris."  If  the 
wife  had  not  been  able  to  renounce  the  conununity  she  would 
have  been  liable  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  husband  which  were  at 
the  same  time  debts  of  the  community.  Personal  belongings 
would  have  been  seized  and  the  husband  would  have  indirectly 
succeeded  in  depriving  her  of  them.  The  renunciation  of  com- 
munity was  regulated  in  the  same  way  as  renunciation  of  succes- 
sion. It  had  to  take  place  at  law  or  by  notarial  deed.  The  period 
granted  within  which  to  make  it  and  which  varied  according  to 
the  Customs  was,  according  to  Loysel,  forty  days  from  the  time 
of  the  inventory;  and  the  inventory  itself  had  to  be  made  within 
forty  days  of  the  death:  "The  term  of  forty  days  and  forty  nights 
was  the  one  generally  in  use  among  the  French."  The  Ordinance 
of  1667,  T.  VII,  Art.  5,  gave  the  wife  three  months  and  forty  days 
within  which  to  make  an  inventory  and  come  to  her  decision.  At 
the  end  of  this  time  she  lost  her  plea  for  delay,  which  up  to  that 
time  she  had  a  right  to  set  up  in  opposition  to  the  creditors  of  the 
community;  but  not  her  right  to  repudiate. 

During  the  fourteenth  century  the  renouncing  is  presented 
under  the  form  of  a  symbolical  act  consisting  in  the  throwing  of 
the  belt,  the  purse  and  the  keys  of  the  widow  upon  the  grave  of 
the  deceased,  as  soon  as  the  body  has  been  put  into  the  grave; 
having  done  this,  the  widow  had  to  take  care  not  to  return  to  the 
"house  where  movables  are,"  but  to  go  away  and  "live  some- 
where else."  She  should  only  take  with  her  her  regular  dress. 
Under  these  conditions  she  was  "clear  of  the  debts  forever."* 
This  ceremony,  performed  as  it  was  without  any  delay  and 
without  any  time  having  been  taken  for  reflection,  bears  witness 

>  C/.  DesmareSt  129.  Contrary  to  Lebnm's  opinion  the  wife  should  then 
pay  her  debts  contracted  previous  to  the  marriage.  There  was  a  tendency 
to  make  of  this  a  typical  clause:  Louetj  D.,  39,  9;  ArgoUf  III,  6;  ''Arr.''  of 
Lamoignonj  23,  37. 

*  "Gr.  Cout.,"  p.  375:  Lecoq.  "Q.,"  131;  "A.  C,  Bourges,"  3;  Boutaric, 
n,  21:  "Bourg.  A.  C,"  38, 39;  'H^.  C,"  4,  20  (Cha99aneu9,_p.  749);  jyAchery, 
"8picU.,"  Ill,  721;  Loysd,  132  (historical  examples);  Paaquier,  "Rech.,'' 
rV,  8;  HagueaUf  see  "Clefs,  Ceintures.''  In  the  sixteenth  century  this  usage 
was  still  to  be  found  in  certain  of  the  Customs:  "Vichv,"  '^Meaux,''  "Lor- 
raine,'' 2,  3,  etc.  Germany:  "Schlusselrecht"  or  "Mantelrechf:  Stob^ 
§  221.  —  No  doubt  the  widow  could  also  make  a  renimciation  at  law  in  cases 
where  there  was  some  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  canying  out  of  the  customary 
ceremony  at  the  grave;  thus  a  "Fragm.  d'un  R6p«rt.  de  jurispr.  Parisienne 
au  XV*  s.,"  shows  her  to  us  placing  her  girdle,  her  purse  and  ner  keys  upon 
the  provost's  desk.  It  was  an  easy  transition  from  this  to  a  mere  declara- 
tion: BHta,  840. 
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to  the  rudimentary  condition  of  this  institution.  What  did  the 
renunciation  to  the  conununity  consist  of  at  this  time?  Did  it 
exist  at  all?  What  is  its  origin?  Upon  this  embarrassing  question^ 
let  us  observe  first  of  all  that  the  reason  which  was  invoked  in  the 
sixteenth  century  in  order  to  justify  the  renunciation  did  not  exist 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Customary  period;  in  fact,  the  personal 
belongings  could  not  be  distrained  upon.  The  husband  might 
get  himself  into  debt,  but  he  could  not  by  this  means  succeed 
in  indirectly  alienating  the  personal  belongings  of  his  wife,  or  in 
a  general  way  in  alienating  the  immovables  which  she  possessed. 
If  she  made  no  renunciation,  at  the  most  the  wife  would  have 
been  liable  to  be  sued  with  respect  to  her  future  movables,  and 
espedally  the  income  of  her  personal  belongings.  This  is  an  evil, 
imdoubtedly;  at  the  same  time,  it  is  a  lesser  evil  than  if  she  had 
been  dispossessed  of  her  lands.  \^^th  creditors  who  were  a  litde 
tolerant,  and  whose  interests  often  compelled  them  to  be  patient, 
we  can  conceive  of  a  system  of  community  without  renunciation. 
The  question  is  whether,  in  fact,  it  existed.  Our  old  authors 
thought  so.  They  believed  that  the  right  of  renunciation  was 
imknown  originally,  but  that  it  was  introduced  for  the  benefit  of 
the  widows  of  the  nobility,  at  the  time  of  the  crusaders,  who 
had  sunk  their  fortunes  and  those  of  their  wives  in  order  to  go  to 
the  Holy  Land  to  fight.  This  privilege  would  then  have  belonged 
to  the  wives  c^  the  crusaders,  and  later  to  the  wives  of  the  nobles, 
and  finally,  by  a  last  step,  to  the  wives  of  the  commoners.  The 
first  trace  of  this  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  a  passage  of  the 
'^  Grand  Coutumier  de  France,''  that  is  to  say,  in  a  work  written  a 
long  time  after  the  crusades.  Absolutely  no  contemporary  testi- 
mony confirms  it.'  No  one  accepts  it  to-day.  There  is,  moreover, 
a  point  to  which  sufficient  attention  had  not  been  given;  the  texts 
previous  to  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  are  not  concerned 
with  renunciations  to  the  community  looked  upon  as  an  indivisible 
whole;  they  only  speak  of  renunciations  of  movables; '  in  abandon- 

^  The  authors  are  very  much  divided:  Loi/seL  112,  113;  CUnouUnac,  312: 
Ldb(ndaue,  2S6;  Tardif.  op.  cU,;  GuOhiermm,  "B.  Ch^''  18S3,  489  (caraful 
analysis  of  the  texts);  Ola98<m,  VII,  371;  FtoOet,  785;  SiMe,  §  221,  222. 

«  "Gr.  Cout.,"  p.  376.  Cf,  note  by  Chanmdaa.  h.  L;  Bidrey,  "Priv. 
dee  dois^/'  "Thtee,"  1900.  —  Cf.  MaOlart,  ''Gout.  d^Artois/'  p.  815;  Lo^mI, 
112. 

*  Sometimes  it  is  a  question  of  the  renunciatioii  of  the  portion  of  the 
movables  which  ought  to  revert  to  the  wife,  and  sometimes  of  the  renunciation 
of  all  the  movables  (reference-legacy  of  the  noble  spouse) :  "Gr.  Gout.,"  p.  375; 
"Goust.  de  fief,''  loc.  eU.;  J.  Uooq,  131;  Boutoric,  II,  11;  "A.  G.,  Ghamp.," 
12;  "Paris,  A.  G.,"  115, 116;  "N.  G.,"  237e<«eg.;  "Gouat.  de  Venn./'  307; 
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ing  her  ahaie  of  the  movables  the  wife  freed  herself  from  the  debts; 
this  did  not  prevent  her  from  having  a  half  of  the  property  acquired 
jointly.^  On  the  other  hand,  the  renunciation  of  movables  is  only 
allowed  to  the  wife  of  a  noble.^  Upon  both  these  points  the  law 
changed.  The  Old  Custom  of  Paris,  115,  did  not  yet  give  the 
right  of  renunciation  to  the  widow  of  a  commoner.'  It  is  only  in 
the  Reformed  Custom,  237,  that  it  was  sanctioned,  in  conformity 
with  the  doctrine  of  Dumoulin.  We  do  not  know  exactly  at  what 
period  the  renunciation,  instead  of  being  limited  to  movables, 
affected  the  whole  community.  Certain  manuscripts  of  the  "  Grand 
Coutumier"  mention  the  renunciation  of  movables  and  property 
acquired  jointly.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  towards 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  that  this  change  took  place.  ^ 

"A.  C.|  Picardie/'  p.  110.  The  renunciation  even  makes  its  appearance 
under  the  systein  where  there  is  no  oommunitv,  when  the  survivor  takes 
all  the  movables  with  the  power  to  dispose  freely  o!  them,  whereas  the  im- 
movables are  conferred  upon  him,  but  with  the  reservation  of  the  rights 
of  the  children.  We  have  already  pointed  out  this  remarkable  tendency 
towutls  the  maintaining  of  the  umty  of  the  inheritance  at  the  death  of  one 
of  the  spouses. 

'  ''OUm,"  II,  240  (m  1284),  and  "A.  C,  Champ.,"  12:  does  the  woid  ir»- 
herUance  include  the  share  dr  the  jointly  acquired  property?  Cf,  "Vitry," 
92;  "Sedan,"  88;  Brittany,  "T.  A.  C.,  Bret.,"  315;  Ordinance  of  John  V,  1420, 
Art.  24:  the  wife  who  renounces  shall  not  have  any  right  to  the  acquests; 
D.  Marice,  II,  1058;  "Paris,  A.  C,"  115;  "Const,  de  Verm.,"  307. 

«  "T.  A.  C,  Bret.,"  35, 207;  Desmares,  153;  "Cout.  Not.,''  15, 83;  BmUaric, 
I,  20;  "A.  C^Anjou,"  ed.  J5..J5.,  I,  483;  U,  338:  III,  334;  IV,  201.  GuU- 
kiermoz,  p.  500:  renunciations  by  princesses  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries.  They  were  looked  upon  with  disfavor.  In  Burgundy  the  wife 
who  renounced  was  deprived  of  her  dower,  her  furnished  chamber  and  her 
rings  and  jeweb,  etc.:  Loy9dy  398  (formerly  loss  of  the  mutual  gift);  "Conf. 
de  Gu^nois,"  p.  578  et  seq. 

*  Laysd,  113  {De  Meme);  "A.  C,  Poitou^" GuUhiermoz, p. 497. —The clause 
in  her  marriage  contract  by  which  the  wife  prevented  herself  from  makins 
a  renunciation  of  the  community  was  held  to  be  illegal;  qf,  however,  "Orleans," 
204.  Thus  the  power  of  renouncing  had  become  one  of  a  public  nature.  — 
It  was  at  first  a  personal  rip^t  of  the  wife's;  her  heirs  could  lay  no  claim  to 
it  unless  by  virtue  of  a  special  clause  in  the  marriage  contract.  Some  Orders 
of  the  sixteenth  century  (of  April  15,  1507;  "Orleans,"  204}  allowed  them 
the  power  of  renouncing:  Pothier,  no.  550.  —  The  extension  of  this  n^t  in 
these  two  directions  shows  us  that  it  did  not  naturally  belong  to  the  wif e  living 
in  a  state  of  community;  it  was  a  right  which  she  only  attained  with  difficulty. 
The  formula  of  the  fourteenth  oentu^:  "conqusestus  mobilia  et  debita  esse 
communia,"  also  excludes  the  idea  of  a  renunciation:  "Gr.  Cout.,"  p.  321; 
J.  Lecoq,  83.  Cf,  also  "Gr.  Cout.,"  p.  218  (the  wife  fa^  liable  to  nay  the 
debts  contracted  by  her  jointly  and  severally  with  her  husband,  although 
all  the  movables  have  heea  confiscated). 

*  In  the  printed  editions  of  the  "Gr.  Cout.,"  p.  375,  only  the  renunciation 
of  movables  is  dealt  with,  but  in  several  manuscripts  both  the  movables 
and  the  jointly  acquired  j^roperty  are  mentioned.  In  the  "Coustumes  de 
fiefs"  (abridrad  by  the  "Gr.  Cout.,"  p.  298),  "B.  Ch.,"  2d  s.,  V,  56,  the  wife 
renounces  all  the  movable  possessions  and  all  the  husband's  debts  and  all 
the  possessions  of  everv  kind  which  she  and  her  husband  have  held  (except- 
ing her  dower);  this  indefinite  formula  does  not  seem  to  take  the  immovabieB 
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This  was,  moreover,  perfectly  logical;  for  the  day  when  immov- 
ables became  a  pledge  for  the  creditors,  the  wife  could  no  longer 
withhold  her  share  of  the  jointly  acquired  property  without  con- 
tributing to  the  debts.^  The  division  of  the  community  into  two 
portions,  movables  and  jointly  acquired  property,  has  in  it  noth- 
ing contradictory  to  the  very  old  law;  it  is  about  the  same  as  the 
distinction  which  is  made  with  relation  to  succession  between  the 
heirs  to  the  movables  and  the  heirs  to  the  personal  belongings. 
It  is  not  so  easy  to  explain  why  the  renunciation  of  movables 
seems  to  be  reserved  for  the  nobility  alone.  If  it  is  a  favor  that 
was  conferred  upon  them,  one  has  to  seek  the  motive  for  it  in 
vain;  for  it  seems  very  difficult  to  believe  that  the  nobility  were 
the  only  people  who  got  into  debt,  in  spite  of  the  proverb,  "The 
villein  has  ready  money,  a  noble  prince  has  never  a  sou";  if  it  is 
a  right  which  they  exercise,  it  should  also  belong  to  conunon- 
ers.  By  supposing  {ante,  §  554)  that  the  community  was  not  origi- 
nally used  by  the  nobility  the  problem  would  be  foimd  to  be 
solved  in  a  rather  satisfactory  manner;  the  status  of  a  conmiimity 
owner  of  possessions  or  a  partner  prohibited  the  commoner  from 
making  a  renunciation;  ^  on  the  other  hand,  the  spouse  who  was 
a  noble  was  entitled  to  a  right  by  survivorship,  which  he  was 
free  to  give  up.'    It  is  true  that  this  theory  of  the  history  of 

into  account;  cf,  BoutariCf  11.  21;  "C.  de  Verm./'  203  et  seq.  On  the  other 
hand  in  a  document  dated  during  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
the  "Notables  Points  de  Tusage  de  France,"  ed.  Bordier,  "Rec,  de  textes 
rdl.  ^ux  Gout,  de  Paris,"  1S45|  the  renunciation  is  applied  in  one  paragraph, 
at  the  beginning,  to  movables,  and  in  another  paragraph,  further  on,  to  the 
jointly  acquired  property.  It  must  therefore  be  at  this  time  that  the  change 
takes  place;  the  noble  widow,  in  order  to  be  free  and  clear  of  the  debts,  should 
renounce  the  movables  and  the  acquests  at  one  and  the  same  time:  "A.  C, 
Bourg.,"  1  (Oiraudf  II,  268);  "A.  C,  Berry,"  67  (renunciation  of  the  movables, 
jointly  acc^oired  property  and  debts).  GlaaaoHf  VII,  371:  in  1396,  in  Paris, 
the  renunciation  of  the  noble  wife  is  limited  to  her  former  effects.  "  Fragm. 
d'un  r^pert.  de  jurispr.  Paris,  au  XV«  s.,"  p.  89,  cf.  p.  21.  Three  years 
later  it  assumes  a  much  more  general  form  before  the  F^vost  of  Paris.  Finally 
the  "Gout."  of  1510,  Art.  115,  requires  that  the  renunciation  also  affect  jointly 
acquired  property. 

'  Italy :  the  Sardinian  and  Istrian  statutes  allow  the  renunciation  {PerUle,  III, 
357)of  the  acquests;  in  view  of  this  the  wife  protects  her  personal  belongings. 

'  It  was  possible  to  introduce  the  renunciation  ana  the  benefit  of  emolu- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  commoners  by  means  of  special  clauses  which  be- 
came typical  ones  and  which  in  the  end  were  sanctioned  by  the  Customs: 
Dumomin,  on  ''Montargis,"  8, 8;  Loysdf  396  (extended  to  include  the  heirs). 

*  BeaumanoiTy  13,  9,  declares  that  the  widow  can  choose  as  to  whether  she 
will  leave  all  the  movables  and  all  the  debts  to  the  heirs  of  her  husband  and 
take  her  dower  free  and  dear,  or  whether  she  will  take  her  share  of  the  movables 
and  debts.  He  does  not  make  any  distinction  between  the  noble  wife  and  the 
commoner.  On  the  other  hand  he  makes  no  allusion  to  the  shue  of  the  jointly 
acquired  property  which  comes  back  to  the  widow  (qf.  14,  29).    Nor  is  there 
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the  community  Uas  not  been  admitted  by  everybody,  but  we  think 
it  is  possible  to  draw  from  this  theory  a  conclusion  which  can  be 
correctly  applied  to  all  systems,  and  that  is  that  the  nobility 
as  a  dass  showed  more  attachment  for  tradition  than  did  the 
commoners.  When  the  commimity  right  was  substituted  for  the 
rights  by  survivorship  of  the  barbarian  period,  the  nobility  kept 
for  it  a  few  of  the  characteristics  of  the  latter,  —  a  thing  which 
was  all  the  more  natiu*al  as,  had  it  not  been  for  this,  the  widow 
would  have  run  the  risk  of  losing  by  this  change. 

§  567.  Transaetloziji  Provious  to  Partitioii;  Eeinvestmant  and 
Bacompenfl68.  —  If  the  wife  accepts  the  conununity,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  arrange  this  divisible  mass^  by  distinguishing  the 
personal  belongings  of  each  spouse  from  the  possessions  owned 
in  common,  —  whether  they  exist  in  kind,  or  there  has  been  a 
reinvestment  —  that  is  to  say,  whether  they  have  been  replaced 
by  possessions  which  are  their  equivalent  —  or  whether,  finally, 
in  case  there  be  no  reinvestment,  it  is  necessary  first  to  deduct 
from  the  assets  of  the  commimity  recompenses  or  indenmities  for 
personal  belongings  which  may  have  been  alienated.^   The  theory 

any  question  as  regards  them  in  the  letters  of  1343,  in  AcherVj  "Spicil.," 

III,  721.  ''Olim'' 11,  240:  it  is  a  well-known  custom  of  the  lle^e-France 
that  the  widow,  by  renouncing  her  share  of  the  movables,  escapes  from  the 
payment  of  the  debts  for  which  she  was  liable,  or  for  which  she  and  her  hus- 
band were  liable  (that  is  to  say  debts  of  the  conmiunity);  she  does  not  have 
to  pay  them  either  out  of  her  dower  or  out  of  her  ^'hereditagiiun"  (does  this 
latter  word  only  mean  the  wife's  personal  belongings?  does  it  also  include 
her  share  of  the  jointly  acquired  property?  were  there  any  jointly  acquired 
possessions  included  in  the  schedule?).  The  matter  under  consideration 
refers  to  the  widow  of  Bouchard  de  Montmorency,  that  is  to  a  noble's  wife: 
but  the  argument  by  means  of  which  this  decision  is  justified  is  not  based 
upon  this  rank  of  a  noble  wife;  an  accepted  usage  is  relied  upon,  without  anv 
mention  of  anything  which  nught  lead  one  to  suppose  that  it  was  one  which 
applied  especiaUv  to  nobles.  C/.  ''Quest."  131  of  J.  Lecoq,  and  the  other 
texts  cited;  GuUhiermoZj  027.  cU,  The  '^  A.  C,  Berry,"  57,  does  not  make  any 
distinction  either.  —  On  the  other  hand  only  the  ^dves  of  nobles  are  taken 
mto  account  in  the"Gr.  Cout.,"  "Paris,  A.  (;.,"  115,  etc.:  "Et.  de  St.  Louis," 
I,  17;  *'A.  C,  Artois,"  34;  '^A.  C,  Picardie,"  ed.  Marnier,  p.  116;  "Const. 
de  Verm.,"  §  238.  This  inconsistency  is  a  difficult  one  to  settle.  Beaumanoir 
is  too  precise  for  us  to  have  any  right  to  imply  that  he  meant  only  to  speak 
of  the  noble  wife.  He  was  far  too  familiar  with  the  neighboring  Customs 
not  to  have  pointed  out  a  divergencv  between  them  and  the  Custom  of  Beau- 
vabis,  had  there  been  one.  Finally,  according  to  him,  one  cannot  assume 
that  there  are  divergences  in  the  law,  the  wives  of  commoners  having  lost 
the  right  of  renimciation,  and  having  regained  it  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

1  Ferri^e,  on  "Paris,"  317;  Pothier,  nos.  529,  537,  690.  Penalties  fpr 
embezslement:  loss  of  the  right  of  renimciation  ("Or.  Cout.,"  2.  29)  or  of 
the  advantage  of  emolument,  and  of  the  share  in  property  set  aside:  "Const, 
de  Verm.."  303;  BriU,  844;  Layad,  133,  397;  Picat,  ^'Hist  des  Etats  g4n.," 

IV,  72;  ''Arr.,"  of  Lamoignon,  29.  89. 

*  Same  transactiona  in  case  01  renunciation,  for  the  wife  always  has  a 
right  to  her  personal  belongings. 
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of  reoompenset  rests  upon  a  strict  distinction 'between  the  in- 
heritances of  the  two  spouses  and  that  of  the  community.  It  can 
be  summed  up  in  the  principle  that  neither  one  of  them  should 
be  enriched  at  the  expense  of  the  other;  this  assumes  that  they 
each  have  their  own  special  accounts  and  their  assets  and  liabili- 
ties clearly  distinguished  from  one  another.  The  very  old  law 
knew  nothing  of  this  complication.  In  the  thirteenth  century 
there  was  no  question  either  of  "  reprisal "  or  of  recompense.  It 
was  especially  in  cases  where  the  personal  belongings  were  alien- 
ated that  recompenses  were  due  from  the  community.  Now,  it 
was  formerly  the  principle  that  the  price  of  the  personal  belong- 
ing which  had  been  alienated  should  form  part  of  the  community 
by  way  of  movable  and  without  indemnity.  Thus  it  was  said  that 
'^the  husband  should  get  up  three  times  in  the  night  in  order  to 
sell  the  property  of  his  wife."  ^  He  gained  the  power  of  disposing 
of  the  price,  just  as  of  other  communal  movables,  and  when  the 
partition  took  place  he  took  one-half  of  the  price.  Undoubtedly, 
alienation  was  not  possible  unless  the  wife  gave  her  consent;  but 
how  many  times  did  she  not  yield  to  the  pressure  brought  to  bear 
upon  her  by  her  husband?  If  recompenses  due  from  the  com- 
munity to  the  spouses  were  not  known,  still  more  was  it  the  case 
with  regard  to  recompenses  due  from  the  spouses  to  the  commimity 
in  a  case  where  valuable  assets  were  taken  from  the  funds  of 
the  community  in  order  to  acquire  or  to  improve  personal  be- 
longings. In  so  far  as  the  husband  had  done  nothing  more  than 
make  use  of  his  powers,  he  was  free,  in  fact,  to  dissipate  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  conununity,  ''a  fortiori,"  to  make  use  of  them  for 
his  own  advantage  or  for  the  advantage  of  his  wife. 

This  old  law  had  the  defect  of  attacking  the  principle  of  the 
preservation  of  personal  belongings  in  the  family  and  the  pro- 
hibition of  gifts  between  spouses.  It  could  only  have  been  per- 
mitted at  a  period  when  legislation  was  not  very  well  fixed  in  the 
direction  of  the  prohibition  of  gifts  between  spouses,'  as  witness 
the  usage  of  the  mutual  gift  and  the  benefit  resulting  from  the 
conferring  of  the  wife's  movables  upon  the  husband,  under  the  ex- 
clusive system  of  community,  and  of  the  mingling  of  the  movables 

»  "Gr.  Cout.,"  2,  32;  "L.  d.  Dr.,"  286;  "Lorraine,"  2,  16;  Lquad,  116 
(rule  which  has  been  discarded).  Cf.  "T.  A.  C,  Bret.,"  216, 211.  —  The  prin- 
ciple: ''res  succedit  in  locum  pretii  et  pretium  in  looum  rei":  Sicbbe,  IV, 
274.  —  " Jostice,"  p.  242:  Fremont,  "ThW'  1899. 

«  Beaumamir,  70:  "Montfort "  149:  "Maine,"  834;  "Auvergnc,"  14,  39 
and  46;  "Arr.,"  of  Lamoignan,  XXXII. 
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of  the  spouses  under  the  regular  community  system.  In  time  new 
principles  came  to  be  introduced.  "  By  means  of  a  clever  system 
of  reprisal  and  of  recompense,"  says  Gide,  "they  succeeded  in 
reconciling  these  two  irreconcilable  things,  the  mingling  of  the 
inheritances  of  the  spouses  and  the  preservation  of  each  one 
of  them  intact."  They  were  all  the  more  concerned  to  prevent 
reciprocal  gains  by  spouses,  to  which  the  system  of  •  com- 
mimity  indirectly  lent  itself,  because  they  were  not  freely  con- 
sented to,  and  because  the  spouses  had  sometimes  not  even  given 
them  any  thought,  and  thus  found  themselves  to  be  making  gifts 
without  knowing  it.  The  danger  was  especially  great  for  the 
wife;  in  fact,  the  husband  virtually  possessed  the  right  of  in- 
vesting the  community  possessions,  for  the  benefit  of  his  own 
personal  inheritance;  still  more  was  he  liable  to  abuse  his  in- 
fluence over  his  wife  in  order  to  induce  her  to  alienate  her 
personal  belongings. 

In  law  the  theoiy  of  recompense  may  be  of  service  to  the  hus- 
band; in  fact,  it  constitutes  a  new  guarantee  for  the  benefit  of  the 
wife,  a  means  of  protecting  her  against  her  husband,  an  essential 
part  of  that  system  of  counter-checks  which  goes  to  make  up  the 
commimity.  It  comes  to  light  in  some  few  cases  after  the  four- 
teenth century,  but  it  does  not  reach  its  full  development  until  the 
period  of  the  drawing  up  of  the  Customs.^ 

§  568.  The  Same.  —  (A)  Recompenses  due  from  the  Community, 
for  ^cample,  movables  converted  into  money,  the  price  paid  for 
personal  belongings  alienated,  the  buying  back  of  rents  belonging 
to  one  of  the  spouses.*  —  (I)  Movables  invested  as  a  Fund,  The 
investment  of  the  funds  of  the  marriage  portion,  that  is  to  say, 
their  conversion  into  immovables,  which  was  in  use  in  countries 
of  written  law,  here  furnishes  a  precedent  from  which  the  people 
in  the  countries  of  Customs  drew  their  inspiration.  In  1269  a 
charter  of  Saint  Louis  relating  to  the  marriage  of  his  niece,  Blanche 
d'Artois,'  sets  forth  that  a  part  of  the  marriage  portion  should  be 

^  Cf .  as  to  German  law,  Stobbe^  IV.  230. 

*  .The  right  to  the  reoompense  is  all  the  more  natural  in  this  case,  because 
the  rent  can  be  bought  back  in  spite  of  the  spouse  who  owns  it;  it  is  against 
Us  will  that  his  personal  belongings  are  changed  into  community  belongin^B. 
Consequently  this  can  be  extended  to  include  other  hypothetical  cases. 

*  Cf.  this  very  important  deed  in  L.  Ddide,  ''M6m.  s.  les  op^.  financi^res 
des  Templiera/'^  1889  C'Acad.  Inscr./'  XXXIII,  2d  p.).  p.  105;  JamorU, 
"Thdse/^  p.  44  (ef.  investment  in  Brittany  before  the  end  of  the  thirteentii 
century)  2  J,  Leoo^f  q.  83:  it  is  a  matter  of  the  investment  of  the  funds  of 
the  mamage  portion  and  not  of  a  sum  of  money  given  by  the  husband  to  the 
wife;  Boenue,  ''Dec./'  209;  Buche,  <'N.  R.  H./^  1884,  646. 
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deposited  at  the  Temple  in  Paris  in  order  to  be  invested  in  lands 
or  rents  through  a  relative  or  a  third  party  to  be  designated  in  the 
future;  the  remainder  should  be  paid  over  to  the  husband  to  dis- 
pose of  at  his  pleasure,  but  at  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage  he 
was  held  boimd  to  restore  the  sum  which  he  had  received.  In  the 
first  case  the  reprisal  took  place  in  kind,  just  as  though  the  wife 
had  contributed  as  a  part  of  her  marriage  portion  the  inunovable 
which  had  been  bought  out  of  its  f unds.^  In  the  second  case,  one 
can  say  that  she  had  a  right  to  a  recompense  by  virtue  of  a  clause 
in  the  contract  of  marriage.^  The  right  of  the  wife  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  property  of  the  husband  until  she  should  have 
been  paid  was  often  stipulated  for;  in  this  way  the  payment  of 
the  recompense  was  assured,' — (II)  Reinvestment  and  Recompenge. 
(a)  Agreements  for  reinvestment  (frequent  from  the  fourteenth 
century).^  In  contracts  of  marriage  or  upon  the  alienation  of  a 
personal  belonging  it  could  be  agreed  that  the  price  should  be  in- 
vested with  the  object  of  obtaining  another  inunovable,  which 
was  intended  to  be  subrogated  to  the  former  one,  —  that  is  to  say, 
to  take  its  place;  this  operation  was  too  much  like  an  investment 
of  the  funds  of  the  marriage  portion  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  law- 
ful. In  default  of  precedents  in  this  direction,  they  should  nat- 
urally have  been  led  to  the  idea  of  subrogation  by  the  simple  and 
practical  case  of  an  exchange;  the  reinvestment  is  in  the  last 
analysis  only  an  exchange  divided  into  two  distinct  acts,  separated 
by  a  longer  or  shorter  interval  of  time.  If  there  was  no  clause  of 
reinvestment,  the  spouse  had  no  right  originally  to  the  recoveiy 

^  The  husbaad  should  swear  when  he  withdraws  the  money  that  it  will 
be  used  without  fraud  to  pay  the  purchase  price  of  a  piece  of  land  which  has 
akeady  been  bought.  Cf,  "Gr.  Ck)ut./'  2,  32;  Leeoq,  83;  Loysd,  394;  CoquUU, 
on  "Niv.,"  23,  12;  "Quest.,"  112. 

'  If  the  investment  had  not  been  made  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of 
the  marriage,  ^e  wife  could  take  back  the  amount  of  the  marriage  portion, 
according  to  the  Charter  of  St.  Louis.  See  the  oontroveny  on  this  question 
in  J.  Lecoq,  83.  Id.,  "Amiens,"  1249,  Art.  70;  "N.  C,  Paris,"  93;  Laysd, 
394. —  "Arr.,"  of  Lamoigrumy  29,  9. 

*  "Olim,"  II,  96,  31  (in  1277);  P.  de  F&niainea,  15,  8.  There  then  came 
into  existence  a  contract-lien  on  the  husband's  possessions  (either  over  all 
of  them,  or  over  some  of  them  only)^they  were  set  aside  to  be  used  for  the 
restoring  of  the  marriage  portion.  This  was  a  public  nam  of  immovables 
which  was  carried  out  under  the  three  forms  of  sale  with  redemption,  the 
engagement  and  the  obligation.  See  §§  427,  428.  In  "Nlvemais,"  23,  12. 
the  contract-lien  is  still  considered  as  a  sale  in  the  sixteenth  century,  ana 
it  carries  with  it  transfer  of  ownership:  Loyael,  117.  Cf,  120;  CoquiUef 
"Quest.,"  113.  Cf,  "Bourg. "  4,  17;  Baukier,  I,  167;  Ragueau,  see  "As- 
si^ial."    As  to  the  "  seat"  in  Brittany  and  the  "  consignment "  in  Normandy, 

I  OUier,  "Thftse,"  p.  110  (bibl.). 

*  "Melun,"  266;  ^Sena,"  277;  "Auxerre,"  197,  etc. 
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of  the  price.^  (6)  Reintestmeni  independerU  of  aU  agreement.^ 
The  validity  of  the  reinvestment  was  now  not  made  dependent  on 
a  preliminary  contract;  from  the  fourteenth  century,  at  least,  this 
is  the  case.'  In  the  last  stage  of  the  old  law  reinvestment  was  pos- 
sible under  the  following  conditions:  1st.  A  declaration  upon  the 
acquiring  that  it  is  made  with  the  funds  resulting  from  the  aliena- 
tion of  a  personal  belonging,  and  that  it  is  made  in  order  to  take 
the  place  of  a  reinvestment.^  2d.  In  case  of  a  reinvestment  in 
the  interest  of  the  wife,  an  acceptance  by  her,  the  acceptance 
being  no  longer  possible  once  the  community  had  been  dissolved.^ 
(c)  Security  on  the  community  possessions  and  on  those  of  the  hus^ 
hand.  Instead  of  proceeding  to  a  reinvestment,  on  acquiring 
of  property  belonging  to  third  parties,  the  husband  may  grant 
to  his  wife  the  jointly  acquired  prop^y  of  the  community,  or 
even  certain  of  his  own  belongings,  for  the  price  of  the  personal 
belonging  which  has  been  alienated.®  Instead  of  making  her  a 
grant  in  ownership,  he  may  content  himself  with  conferring  upon 
her  a  security  on  these  possessions;   if  these  transactions  are 

^  In  his  ''Qu.^''  1.  J.  Lecoq  asks  the  "pretium  rei  hereditarise  reputari 
debeat  hereditamum/'  Equity  would  require  ''pretium  loco  rei  sucoedit"; 
the  custom  is  otherwise. 

*  The  reinvestment  clause  served  to  give  a  right  to  a  recompense;  when 
this  riffht  was  recognized,  even  if  there  were  no  a^preement  to  that  effect,  it 
flJlowed  the  wife  to  ask  for  separate  maintenance,  if,  because  the  agreement 
should  not  have  been  carried  out  her  marriage  portion  was  found  to  be  in 
danger  of  being  lost. 

*  ''Gr.  Cout.i"  p.  321:  the  husband  declares  before  the  judge  that  he  is 
about  to  buy  apiece  of  land  to  take  the  place  of  his  personal  belonging  which 
he  has  alienated;  if  this  declaration  is  made,  the  new  mheritable  piece  of  prop- 
erty will  not  be  a  piece  of  jointly  acquired  property.     '^  Jostice,    p.  242. 

*  Lebrun,  3,  2,  1,  2,  69.  But  qf.  rothier,  no.  198;  "Arr.,"  of  iLamoignon, 
29,  63. 

*  DupUsBis,  I,  p.  447.  Cf,  the  Civil  Code,  1425.  The  property  having 
been  left  at  the  community's  risk,  it  would  hardly  be  equitable  for  the  wife 
to  be  able  to  take  away  from  the  community  the  advantages  resulting  from 
any  increase  in  value  which  may  have  taken  place.  If  it  were  made  at  the 
right  time,  the  wife's  acceptance  had  a  retroactive  effect:  D^AffuesseaUf  27th 
"plaid";  Pothier,  no.  200.  Cf.  LdbU,  ''Ratific.  des  actes  d'un  g^rant 
d'affaires,"  1856. -- Bacfuet^  "Dr.  de  just.,"  XXI,  300. 

*  With  the  price  received  from  the  alienation  of  one  of  the  personal  belong- 
ings, the  husband  acquired  an  immovable,  and  after  having  done  so  he  maae 
a  declaration  of  reinvestment  (instead  of  making  it  at  the  time  of  acquiring). 
There  thus  took  place  a  transformation  of  a  piece  of  jointly  acquired  property 
into  a  personal  belonging  without  third  parties  having  any  notice  given  them: 
the  retroactiveness  whidi  would  have  m  the  meanwhile  caused  established 
ri^ts  to  accrue  to  the  advantage  of  third  parties  could  therefore  not  be  rec- 
ogniaed.  Cf.  Lebrun,  p.  372:  Louet,  "R.,"  30;  Le  Preatre,  II,  83.  —  In  favor 
of  retroactivity  are  cited:  thimotutn,  on  "Botirb.,"  238,  and  "Blois,"  264. 
This  last  text  merely  establishes  the  right  of  the  wife  to  a  recompense:  Guy 
CoquiUe  on  "Niv.,"  rights  of  married  persons,  art.  12;  Loyaeau,  "D^erp.." 
I,  8;  qf.  "Lorraine,"  2, 16;  Boasiffny,  47;  Loysd,  117, 120. 
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allowed  for  the  investment  of  the  funds  of  the  marriage  portion, 
it  is  hard  to  see  why  they  should  be  forbidden  in  the  case  of  rein- 
vestment.^ {d)  Dumoulin  maintains  in  the  sixteenth  century  that 
the  husband  was  authorized  to  acknowledge  afterwards  the  right 
of  the  wife  to  a  recompense  independent  of  any  contract  of  re- 
investment or  of  security,  (e)  Finally,  the  Custom  of  Paris  of 
1580,  Art.  232,  sanctioned'  the  right  of  the  wife  to  a  recom- 
pense, a  legal  reinvestment  or  "  reprisal ''  in  the  absence  of  any 
contract  or  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  husband.'  Its  rule  was 
extended  by  the  courts  to  those  Customs  which  were  silent  or 
even  hostile. 

The  principle  of  reprisal  once  having  been  admitted,  the  courts 
had  to  determine  upon  the  manner  in  which  it  should  be  exer- 
cised. Various  systems  were  suggested,  —  that  of  the  implied 
security  on  the  jointly  acquired  property  of  the  conununity, 
and,  in  default  of  this,  of  the  personal  belongings  of  the  hus- 
band; ^  that  of  the  ''  half-funds,"  which  made  an  ordinary  claim 
of  one-half  of  the  part  retained  for  the  wife;  ^  and,  finally,  that 
of  "previous  deductions,"  which  prevailed.®    The  wife,  before 

»  On  238  "Bourb.";  "Blois,"  164. 

*  If  it  is  one  of  the  wife's  immovables  which  is  alienated  she  stipulates 
that  the  husband  shall  invest  the  price,  "Olim/'  I,  140,  4  (reinvestment 
in  his  own  inheritable  property  in  kind),  or  else  she  demands  that  her  husband 
promise  her  an  indemnity  to  be  previously  deducted  from  the  oonmiunity. 
J.  Lecoq,  q.  1.  From  before  the  time  of  the  reforming  of  the  **  Gout,  de  Paris/' 
there  were  Orders  which  adjudged  that  the  recompense  must  legally  be  given 
for  rents  of  the  wife's  which  were  bought  back.  It  was  also  thought  advSable 
to  stipulate  in  marriage  contracts  that  all  the  personal  belongings  of  the  wife 
without  any  distinction  should  be  reinvested;  there  was  no  desire  to  make 
a  purchase  of  inheritances  obligatory,  but  merely  to  reserve  a  recompense. 
It  was  this  clause  which  had  become  a  typical  one,  which  the  "Gout,  de 
Paris"  implied  (1580,  232). 

*  Art.  232;  Louet,  "R  '*  30;  Renuswn,  "Propres,"  4.  3.  5  (Orders  of  1574, 
1579).  —  Some  of  the  (justoms.  however,  still  exduaea  the  reinvastmeot 
if  it  were  not  stipulated  for:  "Blois,"  164;  ''Lorraine,"  2,  16;  "Baasigny,'^ 
46,  etc.;  ''Arr.,"  of  Lamoiffnonf  29,  90. 

<  LouetJ*R.,"  30;  Pocquet  de  Lw.,  "Fiefs."  3,  5,  3.  Qf.  Charondaa,  I, 
p.  367.  The  jurisprudence  of  the  seventeenth  century  rejected  this  system 
under  the  pretext  that  subrogation  was  a  narrow  interpretation  of  the  law: 
Rou88eau  de  Lac,f  "Remploi."  In  reality  it  was  because  the  mortgage  had 
ti^en  the  place  of  the  contract-lien. 

*  The  possessions  of  the  community  are  divided  into  halves  between  the 
spouses.  Each  one  taking  half  of  the  communi^  paid  themselves,  because 
of  the  mingling  of  the  property,  one-half  of  their  claim.  As  to  the  other 
half,  each  spouse  was  a  creoitor  of  the  other  (the  wife  having  a  mortgage). 
Tlie  claim  at  maturitv  became  part  of  another  community,  being  treated 
as  a  movable,  ^th  this  system  the  recourse  and  actions  between  the  spouses 
were  too  numerous:  "T.  A.  C,  Bret.,"  217,  218,  230;  Loynl,  381. 

*  The  system  of  half-funds  recalls  the  time  when  there  were  no  reoompenses. 
The  system  of  previous  deductions  for  the  benefit  of  the  wife  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  simple  method  of  pasrment  instituted  for  greater  simplicity  in 
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any  partition^  deducted  from  the  conununity  specific  things  rep- 
resenting a  value  corresponding  to  the  amoimt  to  which  she  had  a 
right;  if  the  conununity  possessions  were  not  sufficient,  she  could 
then  take  them  out  of  the  inheritance  of  the  husband.  Upon 
his  side,  the  husband  only  exercised  his  right  of  reprisal  on 
that  which  was  left  of  the  conununity  after  the  wife  had  been 
paid;  he  was  never  allowed  to  take  the  personal  belongings  of  the 
wife  (even  by  virtue  of  a  special  clause).  In  this  respect  the  wife 
thus  found  herself  more  favored  than  the  husband,  a  new  measure 
of  protection  in  her  favor.^  If  she  was  placed  before  the  husband, 
should  she  not  also  be  preferred  to  the  creditors  of  the  community 
in  the  exercise  of  these  reprisals?  Reinvestment  assured  her  this 
preference,  for  the  possessions  which  were  acquired  by  force  of 
the  reinvestment  were  substituted  for  her  personal  belongings 
which  had  been  alienated;  she  was  regarded  as  having  always 
possessed  it,  and  this  fiction  put  to  one  side  the  creditors  of  the 
community.  If  there  were  no  reinvestment  she  could  not  call 
herself  owner;  she  could  only  present  herself  in  the  quality  of  a 
creditor  to  the  amoimt  of  her  personal  belongings,  and  as  such  she 
came  in  at  so  much  in  the  poimd  with  the  creditors  of  the  com- 
munity. Over  the  community  movables  she  was  not  recognized  as 
having  any  lien;^  but  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  her  from 
taking  advantage  of  her  mortgage  over  the  jointly  acquired  prop- 
erty of  the  conununity  and  the  personal  belongings  of  the  husband, 
so  as  to  precede  those  of  the  creditors  whom  she  could  rank. 

the  interests  of  the  spouses  thenoselves,  in  order  to  avoid  the  sale  of  their 
possessions.  It  was  also  sought  to  account  for  it  by  sabring  that  the  wife 
acted  more  as  an  owner  than  as  a  creditor;  a  ''greater  nght  over  the  com- 
munity'' was  spoken  of;  but  the  very  vagueness  of  this  expression  shows  that 
the  theory  under  which  it  is  made  use  of  is  scarcely  well  founded.  Potkier^ 
''Succ./'  5,  1,  sees  in  it  a  new  opinion.  Interest:  this  right  will  be  movable 
or  immovable  according  as  the  taking  back  a£fect8  movables  or  immovables; 
it  will  go,  according  to  circumstances,  to  the  heir  of  the  movables  or  to  the 
heir  of  the  inmiovables :  finally  the  wife  shall  be  preferred  in  her  claims  over 
the  community  movables  even  to  the  creditors  of  the  community:  Eameinf 
"R.  crit.,"  1877  (and  authors  cited),  p.  83;  Paikier,  "Fiefs,"  459:  previous 
deductions  did  not  give  rise  to  the  collection  of  the  assessment  of  one-fifth. 

>  Hie  "Cout.  de  Paris"  was  silent  with  regard  to  this.  But  these  privi- 
leges had  been  introduced  in  practice,  by  way  of  compensation,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  woman,  because  of  the  dependent  position  in  which  she  was  placed 
with  respect  to  her  husband.  She  treated  him  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
minor  treated  his  guardian  (</.  mortgage):  i^iMaon,  "Propres,"  IV,  4,  4; 
LtbruTif  III,  2,  1,  2,  66.  It  was  not  so  much  the  Hauidation  of  a  partnership 
as  the  rendering  of  an  account  to  a  person  under  a  aisabilitv  by  his  manager. 

*  Poihier,  588,  701  (previous  deduction  of  the  sum  at  wnioh  the  recaption 
was  viJued);  Deniaartf  see  "Dot,"  25,  6  (ed.  of  1788)  (the  wife  has  no  privilege 
over  the  movables);  "Actes  du  C^Atelet,"  1711  and  1745;  Pont,  "K.  crit./' 
1854,  p.  556  e<  aeg.  (authors  cited).    C/.  "Blois,"  164. 
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§  569.  The  Same.  —  (B)  Recompenses  due  from,  the  Spouses  to 
the  Community}  It  often  happened  that  the  inheritance  of  the 
spouses  was  enriched  at  the  expense  of  the  community;  it  was  with 
the  money  of  the  community  that  they  made  acquisitions,  and 
that  they  made  improvanents  upon  their  personal  belongings, 
because  the  spouses  could  not  have  sums  of  money  or  objects 
which  belonged  to  them  individually.  But  this  enrichment  did 
not  seem  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  the  basis  for  a  right  to  the 
recompense;  when  the  husband  could  dissipate  the  community 
possessions  it  mattered  little  whether  he  made  use  of  them  in  his 
own  interest  or  that  of  his  wife.  Yet  though  there  was  no  recom- 
pense, analogous  results  were  arrived  at  in  certain  special  cases. 
Thus,  when  one  of  the  spouses  exercised  the  right  of  the  repur- 
chase by  a  person  of  the  same  lineage,  and  to  carry  it  out  made 
use  of  the  community  funds,  the  immovable  which  was  acquired 
came  into  the  community  in  the  quaUty  of  jointly  acquired  prop- 
erty; the  spouse  who  was  of  this  same  lineage  only  obtained  it 
upon  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage  and  by  the  exercise  of  an- 
other repurchase,  which  was  called  that  of  the  "half-funds.''' 
He  paid  the  other  spouse  a  half  of  the  price  which  had  been  paid 
out.  The  result  was  the  same  as  though  there  had  been  a  recom- 
pense made  to  the  community.  The  immovable  finally  came  to 
be  looked  upon  as  a  personal  belonging,  and  no  longer  as  a  piece 
of  property  jointly  acquired.  The  idea  of  the  recompense  was 
thenceforth  accepted  without  difficulty.  One  can  say  as  much  of 
the  case  where  one  of  the  spouses  bought  out  a  rent  which  en- 
ciunbered  one  of  his  personal  belongings.  The  community  which 
paid  for  the  repiu'chase  was  looked  upon  as  acquiring  the  rent* 
The  latter  existed  as  a  piece  of  property  jointly  acquired.  When 
the  conmiunity  was  dissolved,  the  rent  was  divided  between  the 
two  spouses,  and  the  debtor  found  himself  under  the  alternative 
of  paying  half  of  the  arrears  to  the  other  spouse  or  of  paying  back 
one-half  of  the  rent.  It  would  have  been  more  simple  to  say  that 
the  personal  belonging  had  been  released,  and  that  the  rent  had 
been  extinguished.  This  is  what  the  parties  really  intended,  and  in 
order  to  obtain  this  result  it  was  only  necessary  to  pay  a  recom- 
pense to  the  community.  They  did  not  yet  dare  to  go  so  far  as 
this  in  the  Custom  of  Paris  in  1580;  they  did,  indeed,  admit 
that  the  land  was  freed,  but  they  decided  that  a  new  rent  was 

1  Desmares,  152;  Loyady  391;  "Paris,"  244  et  aeq.;  Poihier,  no.  613. 
<  BeaumanoiTt  14,  20;  44,  48;  "Arr.,"  of  Lamiigfum,  29,  42. 
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created,  —  half  of  the  amount  of  the  former  one.^  Thus  it  was 
that  they  came  gradually  to  establish  recompenses  against  the 
spouses  in  case  they  acquired  personal  belongings  with  the  fimds 
of  the  community.  In  the  case  of  the  improvement  of  personal 
belongings,'  the  idea  of  the  recompense  rested  upon  the  fact 
that  the  husband  was  acting  in  fraud  of  the  rights  of  his  wife,  or 
upon  the  desire  to  forbid  indirect  enrichment  between  the  spouses, 
llie  jurists  by  way  of  generalizations  laid  down  the  two  follow- 
ing rules:  a  recompense  is  due  every  time  the  spouses  have  en- 
riched themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  community;  *  the  amoimt 
of  the  recc»npense  is  equal  to  the  profit  realized  by  the  spouse  (if 
it  is  of  greater  value)  or  to  the  sum  paid  out  by  the  community;  to 
put  it  better,  to  whichever  of  these  two  amounts  is  the  smaller.^ 

§  570.  Partition.  —  (A)  Assets.  As  a  general  thing,  partition 
took  place  by  halves  ^  between  the  husband  and  the  wife  or  their 
heirs.  But  this  rule,  however  natural  it  may  seem  to  us,  was  es- 
tablished with  some  difficulty;  until  the  end  of  the  old  law  si)ecial 
agreements  were  frequently  made  in  derogation  of  it.  Thus,  par- 
tition sometimes  did  not  take  place  imtil  there  had  been  children 
of  the  marriage;  if  there  were  no  children,  the  surviving  spouse 
kept  the  entire  community.^  Or,  again,  he  was  given  the  whole 
of  the  movables  and  a  share  of  the  immovables.  One  method  of 
partition  which  was  very  widespread  was  that  which  consisted  in 
only  giving  the  wife  or  her  heirs  a  third  of  the  community  posses- 
sions.^ These  old  practices,  which  had  disappeared  as  a  general 
thing  from  the  French  Customs,  persisted  imder  the  form  of  agree- 

»  "Gr.  Gout.,"  p.  324;  "A.  C,  Paris,"  119;  "N.  C,"  244;  Loysd,  392; 
'' Arr.."  of  Lamoiffnon,  29,  41. 

*  '^T.  A.  C,  Bret./'  215:  recompense  for  the  improvement  of  lands  held 
by  commoners.  —  Contra,  "Et.  de  St.  Louis,"  I,  16. 

*  The  powers  of  the  husband  are  also  found  to  be  limited  by  this  means. 
Cf.  marriage  portion  of  a  child  of  both  spouses  or  of  a  child  of  the  first  mar- 
riage consisting  in  the  community  property:  Ld)run,  2,  2,  1. 15:  Potkier.  656; 
"An\,"  of  Lamoignon,  29,  28  (preservation  of  the  personal  belongings). 

'  PotkieTf  636.  The  conmiimity  cannot  be  treated  like  a  banker  who  de- 
mands the  exact  sum  he  has  loaned. 

»  Stdbbe,  IV,  231,  cf.  229. 
*  >  Also  right  of  succession  of  the  survivor,  t&.,  285.    Clause  by  which  the 
survivor  has  the  enjoyment  of  the  community:  Argou,  HI,  9;  "Gout,  de 
Diesse,"  25,  6. 

^  "GUm,"  II,  74,  10  fm  1276);  "T.  A.  G.,  Bret»"  217.  42:  partition  by 
thirds  among  oonmioners,  the  children  taking  the  share  oi  the  dead  besides 
their  third;  Laysd,  385.  Sicilian  statutes,  "Messina,"  1,  9,  49;  "Palermo," 
46;  "Gatana,"  3,  16,  etc. :  PertOe,  III,  358.  Scandinavian  law:  lyOlivecrana, 
p.  IQSetseq.  Bonvalot,  "Gout,  de  Lorr.,"p.47.95;  "Gout.  deFerette"  (Upper 
Alsace),  XVI  ((jf.  Guyot);  VioOet,  p.  775;  mqlin,  "Thdse,"  1883,  p.  108; 
Stobbe,  IV,  231.  In  LUbeck  the  husband  can  by  last  will  reduce  the  wife's 
share. 
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ments.  For  example,  they  would  agree  that  the  wife  should  only 
bear  one-third  of  the  joint  expenses,  or  that  her  heirs  would  only 
have  a  certain  siun  in  lieu  of  all  their  rights  over  the  conununity 
(''forfeit  of  the  conununity").^  Similar  clauses  to  these,  which 
were  fixed  by  tradition  in  certain  localities,  were  consequently 
considered  as  marriage  agreements,  and  not  as  gifts  which  were 
prohibited.  They  were  justified  by  saying  that  the  inequality  of 
the  shares  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  industry  or  the  estate 
brought  by  one  of  the  spouses  was  of  more  importance.  Only  a 
few  of  these  clauses  were  done  away  with,  and  they  were  the  ones 
which  would  have  been  too  much  against  the  spirit  of  the  new 
law,  —  for  example,  the  conferring  of  the  entire  community  upon 
the  siu^ving  spouse;  ^  this  was,  in  fact,  the  denial  of  the  idea  of  a 
partnership  and  a  survival  of  the  exclusive  system  of  conunimity. 
One  of  the  most  frequent  clauses  was  the  stipulation  for  a  "refer- 
ence-legacy made  by  agreement."'  It  was  obviously  derived 
from  the  old  custom  of  conferring  certain  possessions  outside  of 
his  share  upon  the  surviving  spouse,  such  as  the  weapons  and  the 
horses  of  the  husband,  the  dresses  and  the  jewels  of  the  wife.  An- 
other archaic  renmant:  the  "legal  reference-legacy  of  the  noble 
spouse."  ^  According  to  the  Custom  of  Paris,  238,  if  there 
were  no  children  the  surviving  spouse  who  was  a  noble  had  the 
power  to  previously  deduct  all  the  community  movables,^  being 
charged  with  the  payment  of  the  debts  of  the  community  and  with 
bearing  the  expenses  of  the  funeral  of  the  predeceased  spouse.* 
The  "  Grand  Coutumier  de  France,"  2, 41,  seems  to  see  in  this  the 
counterpart  of  the  nobleman's  lease  or  custody;  the  surviving 
spouse  took  all  the  movables  by  right  of  being  a  guardian  if  there 

»  "OHm."  Ill,  860,  39.  C/.  Banndier,  on  DavU,  VU,  160;  "Arr.,"  oC 
Lanurignon,  29,  4,  7. 

<  BriU,  858  r  mainpl^vie"  at  li^e);  Stobbe,  TV,  231.  242. 

»  "T.  A.  C,  Bret.,"  207;  "A.  C,  ficardie,"  p.  110;  Gliuwn,  VII,  379  (Strafr 
bourg),  etc.;  Stobbe,  IV.  101. 

'  Borwalat,  ''Gout,  au  d.  de  Lorraine,"  p.  37:  all  the  movables  devolve 
upon  the  survivor  whether  a  noble  or  a  commoner;  Stobbe,  IV,  231,  242. 

*  Excepting  those  situated  in  Paris  (beginnings  of  a  reaction  against  the 
reference-legacy).  Cf,  Pothier,  no.  428.  As  to  claims  opinion  was  divided, 
(/.  "A.  C'MSl;  "N.  C,"  231. 

*  Can  the  surviving  spouse,  after  having  accepted  the  1^^  referenoe- 
Ig^acy,  give  up  his  emolument  in  order  to  escape  having  to  pay  the  debts? 
l^re  were  some  who  said  not,  comparing  him  to  the  nobleman  guardian 
who,  having  accepted  the  guardianship,  is  held  liable  for  the  debts  of  the 
minor,  even  those  which  are  "ultra  vires,"  and  cannot  escape  them  by  giving 
up  the  emolument  connected  with  the  ^pardianship.  Potkier,  no.  439,  was 
not  of  this  opinion;  from  his  point  of  view  the  beneficiary  of  the  reference- 
legacy  was  a  mere  donee,  ana  it  is  a  recognised  principle  that  the  donee  is 
ordy  held  liable  up  to  the  amount  of  his  emolument. 
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were  children^  and  by  virtue  of  the  reference-legacy  if  there  were 
none.^ 

§  571.  The  Same.  —  (B)  lAabiliHes.  The  debts  of  the  com- 
munity were  divided  in  the  same  way  as  the  assets,  —  so,  as  a 
general  thing,  by  halves,  (a)  Execution  by  the  creditors.  1st. 
The  huuband  can  be  levied  on  for  all  debts  contracted  in  his  own 
right  and  chargeable  upon  the  community.'  As  to  the  debts 
which  were  contracted  in  the  right  of  the  wife,  debts  previous  to 
the  marriage,  or  due  through  inheritances  which  had  accrued  to 
the  wife  during  the  marriage,  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion. 
Some  who  were  more  true  to  the  old  principles  of  the  matrimonial 
system  treated  these  as  the  debts  of  the  husband;  others,  on  the 
contrary,  inspired  by  more  recent  conceptions,  said  that  the  hus- 
band was  only  held  in  his  status  of  a  community  owner  of  pos- 
sessions and  could  only  be  sued  for  half  of  them.  We  have  already 
come  across  a  difficulty  of  this  nature  with  regard  to  debts  con- 
tracted by  the  wife  with  th<9  authority  of  her  husband.  2d.  The 
wife  here  enjoys  a  new  privilege:  she  has  the  benefit  of  emolument.' 
At  first  she  could  only  be  sued  to  the  extent  of  her  half  for  debts 
contracted  in  the  right  of  her  husband  chargeable  upon  the  com- 
munity. Later  on  she  was  not  even  under  the  necessity  of  paying 
this  half  when  she  was  asked  for  more  than  the  amoimt  which  she 
had  withdrawn  from  the  conmiunity;  she  could  be  cleared  with 
respect  to  the  creditors  by  giving  up  to  them  her  ''emolument.'^ 
It  was  not  the  same  with  respect  to  debts  contracted  in  her  own 
right;  as  she  had  personally  bound  herself,  she  could  be  sued  for 
the  whole  amount,  even  if  she  made  a  renunciation.^  The  benefit 
of  emolument  does  not  seem  to  have  been  known  before  the  six- 
teenth century.^    It  was  especially  useful  in  the  Customs  which 

^  It  might  be  thought  that  this  could  be  accounted  for  by  the  emplo3anent 
of  reference-legacies  established  by  agreement;  but  if  this  were  so,  then  whv 
should  it  have  been  peculiar  to  the  noble  spouse?  By  making  it  depend, 
as  we  do,  on  the  old  tendencies,  it  is  more  readily  understood;  this  anomaly, 
imder  the  community  system,  only  exists  among  the  class  of  nobles,  that 
IS  to  say  where  there  was  the  greatest  difficulty  in  having  the  community 


accept 

*  C/.,  however,  Bacquet,  "Dr.  de  Justice,"  o.  21. 

»  "Paris,  N.C.,"  228;  "Orleans,"   187.  — Confro:  "Ass.  de  JA-.,"  "C. 
des  B.,"  191;  "Bourg.,"  cj,  Banndier,  on  Davot,  VII,  332. 
«  Loysd,  398. 

*  Perhaps  it  was  introduced  under  the  form  of  agreements  and  clauses 
which  were  practical.  After  1543,  Papon,  "Arr.,"  15,  1,  no.  25,  there  were 
Orders  which  applied  it  in  the  absence  of  any  clause,  in  spite  of  the  silence 
of  the  Custom:  Co^UU  on  "Niv.,"  23,  7  (Order  of  1667).  These  Orders 
only  took  into  account  commoners.  The  "N.  C,  Paris,"  228,  made  it  a  law- 
ful right  of  all  wives  without  distinction,  whether  they  were  noblewomen  or 
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refused  to  give  the  wife  the  right  of  lenouDcing.^  But  it  was  in- 
troduced even  elsewhere  and  became  general,  either  in  imitation 
of  the  benefit  of  inventory  with  regard  to  inheritance,  or  finally  in 
order  better  to  assure  the  preservation  of  personal  belongings  in 
case  the  wife  made  an  unwise  acceptance.  Originally,  the  wife 
who  wished  to  make  use  of  this  benefit  had  to  provide  herself  with 
royal  letters;  but  it  was  not  long  before  courts  were  content 
with  the  making  out  of  an  inventory.'  (6)  Ccmtribviion  to  dAta. 
Once  the  creditors  had  been  paid,  there  had  to  be  a  final  settle- 
ment between  the  spouses,  so  as  to  have  each  one  bear  half  of  the 
community  debts,  whatever  may  have  been  their  origin.  But 
here  again  the  wife  could  set  up  against  her  husband  the  benefit 
of  emolument;  the  latter,  or,  rather,  his  heirs,  could  not  compel 
her  to  bear  community  liabilities  beyond  the  amount  which  she 
had  withdrawn  from  the  community.  She  had  recourse  against 
them  for  everything  which  she  had  paid  beyond  this. 

§  572.  The  Married  Woman's  Mortgage.  —  Besides  the  privi- 
leges and  guaranties  which  have  been  dealt  with,  the  courts 
granted  to  the  wife  a  general  mortgage  over  the  possessions  of 
her  husband.  This  mortgage  was  of  Roman  origin.  Admitted  in 
very  old  times  in  countries  of  written  law,  it  seems  only  to  have 
been  recognized  in  countries  of  Customs  in  the  sixteenth  century.' 
At  this  time  it  was  introduced  without  difficulty  by  virtue  of  the 
principle  that  every  notarial  deed  meant  a  general  mortgage;  the 
marriage  contract,  being  drawn  up  most  of  the  time  in  the  form  of 
a  notarial  deed,  a  mortgage  dating  from  the  execution  of  the  deed 
arose  therefrom  for  the  benefit  of  the  wife.  It  was  equally  ad- 
mitted that  the  mortgage  would  have  existed  if  there  had  been  no 
contract;  but  then  it  no  longer  had  the  same  date,  it  only  dated 
from  the  celebration  of  the  marriage.  It  guaranteed  all  the  dwns 
of  the  wife,  —  dower,  marriage  portion  funds,  reference-legacy, 

commoners.  By  reason  of  this  they  found  themselves  in  the  same  position 
as  a  silent  partner  or  partner  with  a  limited  responsibility.  It  was  no  more 
permissible  to  deprive  oneself  of  the  advantage  of  the  emolument  by  mar* 
riage  contract  thtm  of  the  power  of  renunciation. 

»  "Orleans,  A.  C,"  1609,  Art.  167,  188;  BriUcm,  "Diet,  des  Arr.,"  H,  263; 
Dunumlin  on  "Poitou."  259,  no.  28. 

^  Boucheul,  on  "Poitou,"  239,  no.  29;  Co^uitte,  on  "Niv./'  34,  28;  Pothier, 
VIII,  127. 

>  Loysd,  497:  "T.  A.  C,  Bret.."  207  (there  is  no  question  of  the  wife's  mort- 
gage because  of  what  she  takes  back).  See  ante,  p.  759,  note  2:  texts  which 
take  into  account  the  implied  mortgage  or  assignment  arising  because  of 
the  existence  of  dower,  in  the  fourteenth  century;  "Gr.  Gout.,"  2,  32  (but 
contra,  17),  p.  321;  "A.  C,  Anjou,"  ed.  B.-B.,  I.  197;  c/.  as  to  the  assignment, 
"Niv.,"  23,  8;  "Bourb.,"  248;  D'Argentri,  on  '^Bret,'^  410,  3,  4. 
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and  recompenses.  Although  on  principle  she  only  had  one  and 
the  same  date  for  these  various  claims  (by  analogy  of  guardian- 
ship,  "initium  garends  administrationis")  at  the  same  time  one 
already  finds  in  the  Customs  and  in  the  decisions  attempts  at  a 
classification  of  them;  thus  with  regard  to  the  claim  for  the  price 
of  a  personal  belonging  which  has  been  alienated,  or  for  the  in- 
denmity  because  of  an  engagement  entered  into  with  the  hus- 
band, they  tried  to  give  the  mortgage  the  same  date  as  these 
claims,  —  that  is  to  say,  the  date  of  the  alienation  ^  or  of  the  en- 
gagement.' In  giving  her  consent  to  the  alienation  of  the  hus- 
band's possessions  the  wife  could  renounce  the  right  to  invoke 
her  mortgage  over  the  possessions  which  had  been  alienated,' 
which  meant  that  the  protection  which  had  been  established  in 
her  favor  (very  serious  in  appearance  and  very  annoying  for  the 
husband,  whose  credit  it  might  ruin)  ran  the  risk  of  being  of 
scarcely  any  effect.  Yet  the  wife  who  lived  in  community,  thus 
differing  from  the  wife  who  had  a  marriage  portion,  was  free  to 
alienate  her  personal  belongings  and  free  to  give  up  her  mortgage. 
It  was  even  proposed  to  allow  her  to  grant  the  benefit  of  this  mort- 
gage to  the  creditors  of  the  husband,  to  subrogate  third  parties  for 
herself.^  What  did  it  matter,  to  those  against  whom  this  mortgage 
was  set  up,  whether  it  was  the  wife  who  exercised  it  or  another 
person  in  her  stead?  In  any  case  the  creditors  of  the  wife  who  had 
a  general  mortgage  over  her  possessions,  and,  in  consequence,  a 
mortgage  on  her  mortgage,  received,  in  the  order  which  was 
settled  for  the  distribution  of  the  price  of  the  husband's  posses- 
sions, the  dividend  to  which  the  wife  had  a  right;  and  they  divided 
it  up  among  themselves  by  means  of  the  complicated  proceeding 
of  subdistribution.^ 

.    »  "Bret.,"  439;  "Norm. "  639,  642;  Pothier,  "Douaire,"  no.  343. 

>  Parliament  of  Pana  of  1702,  1740,  1742  ("Lyonnais,"  etc.);  Banndier, 
on  Daoot,  VII,  26. 

*  Pathier,  IX,  477.  —  There  was  in  this  a  sort  of  co-obligation,  which  was 
contraiy  to  the  Yelieianum  Senate  Decree.  lyArgerUri,  on  '*  Bret.,''  409,  "  gj.," 
3,  no.  2  et  mo.,  criticises  the  employment  of  the  renunciation.  But  this  re- 
nunciation aUowed  the  wife  to  take  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  conmiunity. 
In  our  day  practice  in  developing  the  tendencies  of  the  old  law,  "has  maae 
of  it  a  true  'means  of  credit'  at  tne  disposal  of  the  wife  and  the  principal  ele- 
ment of  her  influence  in  the  household." 

*  Those  who  had  dealinfps  with  the  husband  would  ask  that  the  wife  should 
also  become  bound,  by  givmg  a  mortgage  on  her  possessions;  by  this  means 
thev  boiefited  bv  the  wile's  mortgage  over  the  i)roperty  of  her  husband. 

*  This  procedure  of  Sub-Orders,  which  was  in  use  as  early  as  the  seven- 
teenth century  in  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  was  confirmed  by  t^e  Ordinance 
of  the  30th  Dec.,  1681:  Pothier,  no.  766;  "Prov.  civ.,"  nos.  686,  656;  Hkieowrt, 
"Vente  des  imm.,"  11,  14;  Code  of  Civil  Procedure,  776  (suppression). 
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$  576,  Secularization  of  Certificates  of 
Civil  Status. 


§  573.  Early  Method!  of  Proofs.  —  We  have  not  always  had 
special  methods  of  proof  for  birth,  marriage,  and  death,  that  is 
to  say,  for  the  principal  facts  relating  to  the  civil  status  of  per- 
sons.^ For  a  long  while  recourse  was  had  to  ordinary  means  in 
order  to  establish  them,  such  as  testimony,^  writings,  a  confession 
even,  or  an  oath,'  presiunptions;  *  for  example,  the  requisite  age 

1  There  are  others,  which  are,  however,  of  less  importanoe;  for  example^ 

emancipation,  etc. 

t  Ordinarv  proof  by  means  of  witnesses  or  general  repute  ("fama")*  Ad- 
mission of  the  testimony  of  women  with  regard  to  birth:  Beaumanair,  16,  6; 
39,  30;  49,  54;  Maeuer,  16,  45;  ''Toulouse/'  31  (near  relatives).  Primo- 
geniture when  there  are  twins:  Brunner,  "Z.  S.  S.,  G.  A./'  1895,  64.  Birth  of 
kings:  the  confinement  is  surrounded  with  a  sort  of  publicity.  — As  to  ques- 
tions connected  with  the  above:  the  nile  "  Infans  conceptus  pro  nato  hi^tur  '; 
likelihood  of  living  ("L.  Alam./'  95,  and  ''\^lss./'  4.  2,  17,  18);  monstrosities 
and  the  custom  <h  putting  them  to  death  (which  has  been  kept  up  among 
the  people),  qf.  Stobbe,  $  37;  Post,  I,  15;  hermaphrodites  C'Zwitter"),  ib. 
S39. 

»  PeHUe,  III,  262. 

<  Especially  as  to  death:  PerHle,  III,  202.  —  As  to  absence,  see  onto, 


writings  of  the  Romanists:  "Dissens.  Domin.,"  Inaex,  see  "Rest,  in  int." 


Cf.  Procedure  C'Capit.,"  VII,  226:  prohibition  of  judging  persons  who  are 
absent;  229).  — DomicUe:  Hameuer,  "Heimath/'  1852  (^Berl.  Akad.''); 
Argau,  I,  12;  Pothier,  I,  p.  3,  ed.  B.;  Olaason,  VIII,  405.  —  The  Italian  doc- 
trine established  the  presumption  which  was  formerly  generallv  accepted: 
that  one  was  supposed  to  be  dead  when  a  hundred  years  had  elapsed  since 
the  time  of  one's  birth:  Bretonnier,  "Quest.,"  see  '^Absents";  Gierke,  "D. 
Privatr.,"  I,  365. 
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for  doing  homage  or  exercising  certain  functions  was  guessed 
rather .  than  proved  by  means  of  the  "  aspectus  corporis."  ^  Mar- 
riage and  filiation  depended  ordinarily  on  the  possession  of  status 
("nomen,"  "tractatus,"  "fama").*  The  keeping  of  registers  of 
civil  status  relegated  to  the  background  these  imperfect  modes 
of  proving;  they  were  only  allowed  when  registers  were  lacking^ 
that  is  to  say,  when  the  registers  had  perished  or  had  not  been 
kept  up.  As  a  contrast  to  this,  full  faith  was  given  to  these  reg- 
isters, which  had  the  advantage  of  furnishing  a  preconstituted 
proof  established  under  the  best  conditions  of  impartiality  and 
sincerity.* 

§  574.  Certificates  of  Religious  Status.  —  The  origin  of  our 
legislation  on  the  subject  of  certificates  of  civil  status  is  not  to  be 
found  in  antiquity/  but  in  the  customs  of  the  Church.^  By  the 
fifth  century  the  clergy  made  a  practice  of  drawing  up  lists  of 
baptisms.  This  practice  disappeared,  only  to  reappear  in  the 
fifteenth  century  in  the  regulations  of  a  few  bishops  with  the  special 
purpose  of  furnishing  information  upon  the  spiritual  relationship 
resulting  from  baptism,  and,  consequently,  upon  the  impediments 
to  marriage  which  were  connected  with  it.®  There  could  be  noth- 
ing more  irregular  than  the  keeping  of  these  records.  Nevertheless, 
in  case  of  need,  they  were  used  to  prove  civil  status,  being  rounded 
out  with  the  assistance  of  oral  testimony,  household  registers,  and 
docimients,  and  especially  with  the  "Livres  de  Raison.'^  ^    As  to 

I  Primitive  means  of  eBtablishing  the  fact  of  puberty  ("  attreotatione  barbee/' 
"alarum,"  "pubis");  "Schwabenspiegel,"  27;  "Sachsenspiegel,"  1,  42, 1;"F. 
de  Navarre,"  3,  4,.  3;  PertHe,  III.  262. 

*  Pertile,  III,  262.    Or  even  by  means  of  public  rumor  alone. 

*  The  Canon  law  does  not  bar  other  forms  of  proof;  it  is  monarchic  legis- 
lation and  jurisprudence  which  have  done  so.  Uf,  Fowmkr^  ''Officiality," 
1880. 

*  Entering  in  the  rnpster  of  the  phratria  at  Athens:  Beauchet,  "Hist,  du 
Dr.  priv^  de  la  R6p.  Athto.,"  L  350.  In  Rome,  registration  of  the  newly 
bom,  under  Marcus  Aurehus:  MomvMen  and  Marguardt,  "Man.  des  Ant. 
Rom.."  French  translation;  "Vie  priv4e  des  Rom.,"  I,  57,  99,  398;  Derome, 
"R.  de  1.,"  1849, 261;  Jhze,  ^*R.  gto.  de  Dr.,"  1894. 

*  Besiaes  the  texts  ot  the  Canon  law  relative  to  the  sacraments  and 
the  conmientators  upon  them  of  old  or  of  recent  times  ((^.  Hinschiua, 
i  200;  Friedberg,  S§  133-156;  Richter,  $  592,  etc.),  see  Mard,  "De 
eff.  baptism!,"  1598  (Fren'ch  author  of  the  eighth  century);  Thiers,  "Su- 
perst.  q.  reg.  les  sacrem.,"  1704:  CorUet,  "Hist,  du  baptdme,"  18S2:  I>un 
chesne,  "Or^.  duculte,"  1889;  VioOet,  p.  467  (bibl.);  Ga^itier,  "Chevalerie," 
p.  106. 

*  Henri  le  Barbu,  Bishop  of  Nantes,  1406. 

'  That  is  to  say  books  of  accounts  (kept  by  the  heads  of  families,  which 
had  become  frequent  since  the  sixteenth  century,  especially  in  the  South): 
Tamigey  de  Larroque, "  Bibliog.  des  livres  de  r.,"  1892;  D.  jyAue9y,  "  R.  q.  h.," 
18th  year,  p.  239;  De  Santi  and  Vidal,  "Deux  liv.  de  r.,"  1896. 
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marriages^  and  burials,'  the  clergy  were  also  in  the  habit  of  keep- 
ing special  registers  in  order  to  prove  them;  they  aimed  by  this 
means  to  assure  the  collection  of  offerings  or  remunerations  which 
they  received  when  buriab  took  place,  and  which  they  even  de- 
manded, contrary  to  the  old  ecclesiastical  disdj^e.'  These  were 
really  account  books;  the  oldest  of  them  date  back  to  the  middle 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  like  the  registers  of  baptism,  they 
were  often  not  complete;  the  keeping  of  neither  of  these  registers 
was  well  regulated  or  quite  general.  The  Council  of  Trent  in  1563, 
it  is  true,  made  the  previous  practice  regular  by  ordering  the 
parish  priests  throughout  Christendom  to  keep  registers  of  bap- 
tisms and  marriages  (Session  24,  '^De  Ref.  Matr.,"  1  and  2);  but 
it  said  nothing  about  deaths,  and  its  orders  were  not  always 
strictly  respected. 

§  575.  Certiflcates  of  Civil  Status.  —  The  royal  power  regulated 
the  keeping  of  these  certificates,  and  also  made  it  absolutely 
obligatoiy.  In  order  to  prevent  the  abuses  resulting  from  the 
exercise  of  the  pope's  right  of  priority  in  the  matter  of  the 
bestowal  of  religious  offices,^  the  Ordinance  of  Wlers-Cotterets, 
August,  1539,  Art.  50,  decreed  that  the  clergy  of  the  kingdom 
should  keep  a  register  of  the  death  and  biuial  of  those  who  had 
held  such  office.  At  the  same  time,  in  its  Article  51  it  estab- 
lished registers  of  baptism  everywhere  with  the  object  of  prov- 
ing "  the  time  of  coming  of  age  or  of  minority."  In  practice  there 
was  included  in  the  burial  registers  even  the  biuial  of  those  who 
had  not  received  religious  office.  The  Ordinance  of  Blois,  May, 
1579,  which  reenacted  these  precepts,  borrowed  besides,  from  the 
Council  of  Trent,  the  keeping  of  a  register  for  marriages  whose 
solemnization  in  the  face  of  the  Church  was  henceforth  prescribed 
under  penalty  of  nullity.    This  matter  was  definitely  regulated  by 

^  As  to  the  proof  of  marriage,  cf.  Eamein,  "Mar.,"  1, 191;  "A.  C,  Artois," 
ed.  Tardify  49,  5.  —  Italy:  custom  of  keying  among  Uie  arohives  of  the 
churches  tne  contracts  of  the  marriageB  which  had  been  celebrated  therein: 
"Nov.,"  74,  c.  6;  Pertiie,  III,  264. 

'  Ab  to  burials:  Dig.  X,  3,  28  and  the  Ck>mmentarie8: 0.  Dwandf  "Specul.," 
4,  3,  "de  sepult.";  Lofuxht,  II,  24;  H^namrt,  "G.,'>  XU.  C/.  PrMberg, 
i  95  (bibl.);  %ete  Part.,"  I,  13. 

*  There  are  in  existence  such  records  from  1335  to  1350,  and  of  the  year 
1378:  "M^.  Acad.  Dijon,"  1865,  XIU,  81;  VioOet,  461.  In  Italy  there 
were  still  older  customs:  PertiUf  III,  263. 

*  C/.  Thtbeavd,  p.  69.  The  papacy  gave  a  preference  to  those  whiph  bore 
the  earliest  date  at  Rome  after  the  death  of  the  one  entitled  to  the  office, 
provided  that  the  messenger  sent  with  the  request  had  not  started  out  before 
the  death:  Fleury,  "Inst,  au  Dr.  eccl^.,"  II,  21.  If  the  date  of  the  death  was 
not  legally  proven,  frauds  became  an  easy  matter:  Code  of  Heoiy  III,  1,  17, 
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the  Qitlinance  of  1667,  T.  20,  and  the  Declaration  of  April  9, 1736.' 
The  depositing  of  the  regbters  with  the  clerk  of  the  royal  judges 
assured  their  preservation,  and  it  was  forbidden  for  the  judges  to 
receive  any  other  proof  of  civil  status  (excepting  when  no  registers 
had  been  kept  or  they  had  been  lost).^ 

§576.  Seeulariaation  of  Oertlfieates  of  Civil  Status.  — The 
monarchy  did  not  always  keep  up  the  observance  of  its  laws  in 
matters  of  civil  status  with  all  the  strictness  which  was  desirable. 
Perhaps  these  laws  would  have  been  better  respected  if  the  keep- 
ing of  the  certificates  of  civil  status  had  been  confided  to  public 
functionaries  who  were  more  dependent  upon  the  State  than  were 
the  clergy.  This  progress  was  only  realized  in  the  last  years  of 
the  Old  Regime,  and  then  only  in  the  case  of  the  Reformers. 
Protestant  ministers  had  at  first  kept  registers  of  civil  status  ac- 
cording to  the  example  of  the  Catholic  priests;  but  the  Decree  of 
October,  1685,  which  revoked  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  abolished  this 
practice.  The  Protestants  were  under  the  necessity  of  having 
their  children  baptized  by  Catholic  priests  if  they  wished  to  have 
a  legal  proof  of  their  filiation;  they  had  to  be  married  before  these 
same  priests  in  order  that  their  marriage  should  be  valid  and 
proved.  The  Edict  of  November  28,  1757,  caused  this  inhiunan 
treatment  to  cease  by  allowing  them  to  apply  as  they  might  wish 
to  the  parish  priests  or  to  the  officers  of  justice  in  the  locality; 
moreover,  the  parish  priests  in  these  cases  set  aside  their  religious 
character  in  order  to  act  as  a  public  fimctionary.  This  was  only 
a  half  measure,  because  legislation  had  become  secularized  with 
respect  to  those  who  were  not  Catholics,  but  remained  religious 
with  respect  to  those  who  were  Catholics.' 

1  A  double  set  of  registers  are  kept,  but  ordinarily  there  is  only  one:  I  sarn- 
ie Table,  see  "Actes  de  T^tat  civil.''  Details  given  in  Thibeavd.  pp.  74, 
81,  166,  169  (taking  of  holv  orders),  101  (facts  established  ''de  visu'' by  the 
parish  priest,  and  facts  which  are  reported  to  him  by  the  persons  making 
the  declarations);  Sagnac^  p.  261. 

*  Italy:  municipal  registers  of  emancipation  from  the  fourteenth  century 
on  (they  had  begun  by  making  a  memorandum  of  these  certificates,  because 
of  their  character^  upon  the  registers  which  contained  the  decrees  of  the 
communes).  R^istration  of  proclamations  at  about  the  same  date.  From 
these  customs  there  perhaps  arose^  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries, 
the  establishment  of  registers  of  civil  status  in  the  Italian  towns,  at  first  at 
Sienna,  at  Bologna  in  1454,  etc.  Nevertheless  the  system  of  registers  kept 
by  the  clergy  prevailed  until  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution:  Pertile, 
{105. 

»  laambert,  Table,  see  "Actes  de  I'^tat  civil,"  "Culte  protestant":  Guyot, 
see  "Relidonnaires";  Thibeaud,p.  224  (Alsatians), p.  174  (Jews):  Declaration 
of  the  lltii  Dec.,  1685:  regbter  of  the  deaths  of  reformers  kept  by  the  royal 
judge. 
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The  Constituent  Assembly,  adopting  a  more  radical  systan, 
which  was  the  only  one  in  harmony  with  the  principle  of  the  free- 
dom of  conscience,  secularized  the  registers  of  the  civil  status  for 
all  Frenchmen,  without  any  exception.  Their  keeping  was  en- 
trusted to  the  municipalities  by  the  Legislative  Ass^nbly,  and  to 
the  mayors  and  their  deputies  by  the  Law  of  the  28th  Pluvidse  of 
the  year  YIU 

I  ''Const/'  of  1791,  2,  7;  Decree  of  Sept.  20>25,  1792;  Tkibeaud,  p.  239; 
SoffnaCf  p.  271.  In  Qermany  aod  Switzerland  the  secolaiisation  only  dates 
from  1875. 
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Topic  2.     Persons  undeb  a  Disabilitt 


{577.  Status  and  Capacity  of  Per- 
Bons. 

{578.  FozeiffQen  or  Atiena. 
579.  The  Same.  —  (A)  The  Feudal 
Law. 
S 580.  The    Same.  — (B)    Trans- 
formation   of    the   seignio- 
rial  ri^t  into  a  domanial 
right. 
§  581.  The    Same.  —  (C)  Natio n- 


S  582.  The  Same.  ^  (D)  Disability  of 

aliens  or  right  of  succession  to 

the  estate  of  deceased  aliens. 

S  583.  The  Same.  —  (E)  How  did  the 

.   Crown's  succession  to  the 

estate  of  a  deceased  alim 

*  disai^ear? 

584.  Those  Uvilly  Dead. 

585.  Entering  Religious  Orders. 

586.  The  Penal  Cml  Death. 


ality.  I  S  587.  Lepers  and  Outcasts. 

§  577.  Status  and  Capacity  of  Persons.  —  The  enjoyment  of 
rights  varied  a  great  deal  in  the  old  times  according  to  nationality 
(foreigners,  non-residents)/  religion '  (dericals,'  monks,  crusaders,* 
heretics,^  Jews),*  social  condition  ^  (nobles,  commoners,  serfs,' 
slaves),  and  penal  condemnations  (civil  death,  public  disgrace, 
dishonorable  professions).  Sex,  age,  and  infirmities,  which  to- 
day have  hardly  any  eflFect  excepting  upon  the  capacity  "  stricto 
sensu''  or  fitness  to  exercise  the  rights  which  one  has  (''Handlungs- 
f&higkeit'Oy  formerly  affected  even  the  enjoyment  of  these  rights 

^  As  to  the  Bohemians  or  "dtanos"  who  appeared  in  France  in  the  fif* 
teenth  century,  ef,  De  Roehas,  'Farias  de  France/'  1870,  see  "Gr.  Encycl." 

>  OierkB,  'n[>eutsoh.  Privatr.."  $  54;  Rufini,  "Liberia  religiosa,"  1901; 
Banet-Mavry,  "Hist,  de  la  lib.  de  consc,"  1901. 

»  Poncrt/*  Th^e,"  1901:  "  Tract,  univ.iur."  VIII  (privilege  of  students,  etc.). 

«  Bridreu,  "Cond.  iurid.  des  croisto/^  "Thdse,"  1900. 

•  Cf.  ">Vls;,"  12;  Dig.  X,  5,  7  and  the  commentaries;  0.  Dwand.  TV,  4; 
lanceto*.  "Inst.,"  IV,  4:  Comn,  IV,  7;  HMwurt,  "E^"  24:  DeUmare,  "PoUce,'^ 
II,  4;  "Siete  Part.,"  VII,  26;  "Tract,  univ.  jur.,"  XI;  PoOock  and  Maitland, 
n,  542.  —  On  the  Inquisition  see  Lea,  "HiBt.  of  the  Inquis.,"  French  trans- 
lation, 1900^  and  the  iartides  by  Aisx,  Bertrandy  Ch.'V.  Limalois;  Douaia, 
"Doc.  pour  servir  &  Phist.  de  I'lnquis.";  "La  proced.  inquisit.."  1900;  "Ann. 
du  Mi<&"  1902,  XIV;  "Mgr.  Douais  et  I'lnquis."  — As  to  the  Protestants, 
(f.  "Code  civ.  interm.,"  see  "ReUgionnaires." 

•  See  among  other  texts,  "Wis.,"  12;  Dig.  X,  5,  6  and  the  oommentaries; 
"Capitul.,"  Table,  see  "Judsri";  see  Du  Conge;  Ddamare,  "PoUce,"  II, 
3;  Br&g,  509:  Fiac^,  "De  sUtu  Jud.,"  1703  ^ets);  Stobbe,  "Juden  in 
DeutsoUand,^'  1866;  "Handb.  "  S  46;  Oierke,  "D.  Mya;tT"  §  55;  PoUock  and 
MaiOand,  I,  451;  Pert/Oe,  99;  OlasBonj  VII,  74.  Theses:  Gamoa,  1897;  Lucien 
Brun,  UMN);  M.  Uaynvd,  "La quest. luive en  1789,"  1903;  FauehiOe,  "Laquest. 
juive s.  HBmpire,"  1884;  Iteinberg,  "Z.  Qesch.  d.  luden"  (Switserland).  1902. 


"Cond.  des  pers.  d'ap.  le  Koran,"  1879:  Pott,  S  125;  '^Traot.  univ.  jur.," 
•  Chopin,  "Privil.  rustic,"  1875;  "Tract,  de  privil.,"  1582. 
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or  the  fitness  to  have  them  ("Rechtsfahigkeit")-  1*his  is  what 
we  have  ah^ady  seen  with  regard  to  public  law  and  the  family. 
It  remains  only  to  complete  upon  a  few  points  the  explanations 
which  have  already  been  given. 

§  578.  ForeUrners  or  Aliens  ^  werb  in  the  early  times  without 
any  rights  in  the  social  group  to  which  they  did  not  belong.^ 
Everybody  was  free  to  ill-treat  them,  to  make  them  slaves,  or  even 
to  kill  them  with  impunity;  there  was  nobody  to  avenge  them.' 
It  is  in  pursuance  of  these  ideas  that  the  shipwrecked  saUor 
belonged  for  a  long  time,'  body  and  possessions,  to  the  lord  of  the 
land  where  he  came  ashore.^ 

^  "Albanus"  from  "Alhi"  elsewhere  (popular  Latin),  "alibainim";  ety- 
mology which  is  certain  and  which  relieves  us  from  the  necessity  of  mo- 
tioning the  current  fanciful  explanations.  Charter  of  820  giving  the  Bishop 
of  Paris  jurisdiction  "de  incolis  qui  rustice  albani  appeUantur,"  over  the 
land  owned  by  Notre-Dame:  Lasteyrie,  ''Cart,  de  Paris,  1887, 1,  no.  31  (dis- 
cussion as  to  its  authenticity).  —  Otner  names:  ''Peregrini''  (pilgrims),  see 
Du  Canpe;  "adven«";  "alaienigen®";  "Wargangus,"  "L.  Pr.  Cham./'  9; 
"Roth.,  367,  cf.  "Wargus."  the  person  outside  the  law  (outlaw) j  various 
explanations:  a  person  who  oegs  alms  from  house  to  house  ("alilanti,"  which 
is  equivalent  to  "der  Blende  );  Grimm,  "R.  A."  II,  335:  or  a  person  who 
is  protected,  "wara"  meaning  protection,  i&.,  II,  143.  Cf,  "Sal.,"  45:  "homo 
migrans,"  tnat  is,  a  stranger  in  the  village,  the  inhabitant  of  another  village 
who  migrates;  he  is  not  a  lorei^per,  i.e.,  one  who  is  not  an  inhabitant  of  that 
country;  also  there  is  no  question  of  anything  save  a  legal  expulsion  declared 
agiunst  him.  See  also  the  collective  responsibility  of  communities,  ante, 
i  356.    English  system  of  the  frankpledge,  PoUock  and  MaUland,  I,  554. 

*  The  majority  of  them  were  malefactors,  persons  who  had  been  banished, 
exiles  or  else  spies  sent  by  the  enemy. 

*  VioUet,  265;  Post,  I,  448;  Grimm,  396;  MicheUt,  406.  —  iSfa&ien,  "De 
gub.  Dei,"  V,  9;  MMnhard  (ninth  century),  "Transl.  S.  Viti,"  13:  "Transl. 
S.  Alex.,'^  13.  Cf,  "Burp.,"  38,  39:  "Ina,"  20:  he  is  treated  as  a  thief  "si  nee 
vociferaverit  nee  oomu  insonuerit";  thenceforth,  if  he  takes  care  to  call  out, 
he  is  neither  killed  nor  reduced  to  slavery:  Siegd,  |  130.  —  As  to  the  Moors, 
I/.  "Siete  Part.,"  VII,  25;  Dig.  X,  5,  6;  Glaasan,  VI,  662. 

f  Right  to  wreckage,  "lagan"  ("laga,"  law);  see  Lhi  Carm;  PertOe,  UL 
200.  It  is  difficult  to  see  in  this  an  extension  of  the  ridit  of  occupation  oi 
"res  nullius"  which  was  admitted  of  by  the  Roman  law,  for  the  things  ^diich 
happened  to  be  cast  up  were  not  "res  nullius,"  and  the  person  who  took  pos- 
session of  them  ran  the  risk  of  beinp  punished  as  a  thie(:  "Cod.  Just.,"  II, 
5,  1;  Pact  of  Sicard  de  Bto^vent  m  836.  Cf.,  however,  Zanetti,  "LegRe 
Romana  ret.  coir.,"  p.  125;  "Cod.  Euric,"  282;  "L.  Wis.,"  7,  2,  18,  ed.  Zewner, 
Reprisals  against  the  Normans  and  other  pillagers  must  have  o(mtributed 
towards  the  maintenance  or  even  towards  the  development  of  the  ri^t  to 
wreck.  According  to  certain  very  old  documents^  the  Pagans  regarded  the 
ocean  as  a  cow  which  gave  itself  up  to  them;  as  soon  as  a  vessel  in  distress  made 
its  appearance  they  eJl  ran  down  to  the  shore  with  dras-hooks  in  order  to 
take  possession  of  the  wreckage:  Grimm,  "R.  A.,"  250.  In  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury Uie  Church,  going  back  to  the  Roman  tradition,  excommunicated  those 
who  availed  then^ves  of  this  barbarian  right:  Dig.  X,  5,  17  (1179).  Fred- 
erick II  abolished  this  ridit  in  his  Constitution  in  favor  of  foreigners,  in  1220, 
c.  9:  "M.  G.  H.,  L.  L.,"  II,  243;  Authentic  "Navigia"  under  "C.  J.  "  6, 2,  "de 
furtis,"  18;  Schroeder,  520;  "Const.  Sic,"  I,  29;  "R61e8  d'Ol^ion,^'  29.  But 
it  stiU  continued  to  exist  in  many  places  under  the  name  of  local  custom. 
The  "Ass.  de  Jdr."  "C.  des  B.,"  46,  had  also  done  away  with  it.    In  France 
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Hospitality  ^  imposed  by  Customs,'  and  sometimes  by  the  law,' 
tempered  the  severity  of  this  right;  the  foreigner  ceased  to  be 
treated  as  an  enemy  as  soon  as  there  could  be  found  a  member 
of  the  community  to  take  him  under  his  protection,  to  become 
surety  for  him,  and  to  admit  him  as  a  guest  in  his  own  family.^ 
So  the  first  aim  of  the  foreigner  came  to  be  to  find  himself  a 
patron  (from  this  arose  the  old  custom  of  going  to  sit  at  the  . 
fireside  of  the  family  under  the  protection  of  the  household  gods). 

Following  the  invasions  and  the  mingling  of  races  which 
was  the  result  of  them,  and  following  the  establishment  of 
the  Prankish  State,  whose  subjects  were  of  various  nationalities, 
and  following  the  conversion  of  the  Alamans  to  Christianity  and 
the  influence  of  the  Roman  customs,  the  prejudice  against 
foreigners  lost  its  force.  Those  who  belonged  to  the  divisions 
of  the  Prankish  State  were  not  looked  upon  as  foreigners  when 
this  State  was  divided  up  into  several  kingdoms;  this  division 
was  often  only  provisional,  and  there  subsisted  a  certain  moral 
unity  and  rather  frequent  relations  between  the  new  States.  But 
still  more  than  the  nationals  did  strangers  find  themselves  under 
the  necessity  of  having  a  patron  (cf.  "right  of  the  lord")-  The 
patronage  of  the  king  had  always  been  especially  sought,  because 
it  was  more  eflfective;  it  alone  was  exercised  in  a  beneficial  way 
over  the  travelers  and  the  pilgrims  who  were  passing  through  the 

a  treaty  of  1231;  Ordinance  of  1277,  1461,  etc.;  Isambert,  Table,  see  "Bria 
et  naufr.";  D.  Vaissette,  V,  1114.  Cf,  ''Aucassin  et  Nicolette,"  ed.  Suchier. 
The  Ordinanoe  oi  1681,  4,  9,  1  and  45^  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  king 
vessels  which  were  wrecked,  and  punished  with  death  tnose  who  lighted  fires 
at  night  on  the  shore  in  order  to  attract  and  shipwreck  them.  As  the  right 
of  wreck  disappeared  it  became  necessary  to  determine  what  was  to  become 
of  the  things  washed  ashore  which  nobody  claimed.  Cf.  the  Ordinances  of 
1543,  1567,  etc.  —  Pappafava,  p.  22  (bibl.);  Linyer,  **lk  Dr.  d'dpaves  dans 
la  l^psl.  actuelle,"  1903. 

»  Cf.  Post,  1, 449:  OsenbrHogen,  '*Stud.,"  p.  19;  "Dig.  Ital.,"  see  "Alberghi"; 
Lehmann,  "Abhandl.,"  1888. 

*  Texts  of  Scripture:  "Exodus, *'  xxii,  21;  xxiii,  9;  "Leviticus,"  xir,  33,  and 
xxxiii,  22;  "Deuter.,"x;  xviii,  19. 

>  Casar,  VI,  23;  Tacitus,  "Germ.,"  22;  "Burg. "  38:  penalty  against  any 
one  who  sends  away  a  guest  refusing  to  receive  nim,  and  against  the  Bur- 
Kundian  who  sends  him  to  a  Roman;  Cassiod.,  "Var.,"  14;  "Bai.,"  3,  14; 
Capitulary  of  802,  27  (I,  96);  Ansig,.  I,  70;  Capitulary  of  803,  20,  etc.,  I, 


of  the  roads). 

^  On  principle  the  foreigner  observes  the  law  of  his  patron,  but  the  king 
sometimes  autnorises  those  who  are  under  his  protection  to  live  according 
to  the  law  of  their  domicile  of  origin:  "Roth.,"  190;  Roxih-e,  no.  27  (Jews). 
Cf.  past:  "guidapa,"  "ducatus,"  during  the  feudal  period,  for  the  foreigner 
who  is  only  passmg  through,  or  the  merchant:  Dareste,  "N.  R.  H.,"  1903,  483. 
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kingdom.  It  became  subsidiary,  that  is  to  say,  the  king  made 
himself  a  patron  of  those  who  had  no  patron.^  For  this  protection 
the  king  collected  an  annual  rent,  the  ^'Wergeld"  and  the  in- 
heritance of  those  who  were  subject  to  it,^  at  least,  if  they  died 
without  heirs.  By  means  of  an  order '  it  was  prescribed  that 
the  ^'missi''  shoidd  draw  up  a  list  of  the  foreigners  who  were 
found  within  their  circle  of  inspection.^ 

§  579.  The  Same.  —  (A)  The  Feudal  Law  ^  continued  the  Bar- 
barian law,  but  emphasized  it.  Instead  of  becoming  the  exclusive 
monopoly  of  royalty,  the  patronage  of  aliens  and  the  beneficial 
rights  which  it  admitted  of  became  dispersed  more  and  more 
among  the  lords.*    Annoying  consequences  resulted  therrfrom; 

(a)  thenceforth  the  individual  who  does  not  belong  to  the  lords' 
domain  is  looked  upon  as  a  foreigner,  even  if  he  be  a  Frenchman;  ^ 

(b)  at  the  same  time,  the  greed  of  the  lord's  treasurer  exaggerated 
his  rights  over  aliens,  as  over  other  persons  of  inferior  condition 
besides.  The  alien  had  to  declare  himself  the  man  of  the  lord  upon 
whose  lands  he  established  himself;  ^  he  was  ordinarily  granted  for 
this  a  period  of  a  year  and  a  day,*  at  the  expiration  of  which  he 

1  Schmid,  "Gea,  d.  Angels./'  p.  126;  Council  of  Paris,  096  (D.  Bauqud, 
X,  627);  I,  125.  Also  wim  rofpird  to  the  Jews,  it  seems  that  the  king,  from 
the  Frankish  Period  on,  exercised  over  them  a  general  patronage.  At  the 
same  time  this  point  is  one  which  has  been  discussed:  Gierke^  "D.  Privatr.,'' 
1,438. 

«  "L.Fr.Cham.,"9;  "Ina,"23;  "Cnut/'40;  "Bai  "4,30;  "Capit.,"I,447, 
c.  2;  MabUlan,  ''Ann.  Ord.  S.  B.,"  II,  699;  MiUdbadim',  ''Reg.,"  no.  152. 
The  Lombard  law,  '"Roth.,"  390,  does  not  allow  them  to  dispose  of  their 
possessions  "absque  jussione  regia";  however,  if  they  have  any  legitimate 
children  the  latter  wUl  receive  Qiem  in  their  capacity  of  heirs.  Can  they 
receive  an  inheritance?  It  would  seem  not  (argument  to  the  oontnu^  in  the 
Capitulary  of  806,  c.  9,  "Divisio  r^pii":  the  subjects  of  those  kingdoms 
established  by  having  been  divided  may  succeed  one  another);  "Epist. 
ad  Oflfam."    Cf.  "Rib.,"  31,  3;  36. 

•  Particular  measures,  such  as  the  "Praeceptum  pro  Hlspania,"  812,  815. 
See  also  ImbaH  de  la  Tour,  in  the  "Mdl.  P.  Fabre,"  1902  (agncultural  colonies 
and  occupation  or  cultivation).  Cf.  German  colonies,  Blondd^  MeUtrni^ 
op.  cU.    Cf.  Sie,  "aasses  rurales,"  p.  62;  Fladi,  "Orig.  "  U,  139. 

«  Capitulary  of  803, 6,  and  of  806  (1, 115, 447) ;  Bened.  Leo,,  VI,  222; "  App./' 
11,4. 

•  Du  Canoe,  see  "Albani,"  etc.;  "Olim,"  see  Table;  Bo^umu,  see 
"Aubaine." 

'  Terms:  estray,  unrecognized,  alien,  etc.:  Du  Conge,  see  "Forenses"; 
EaetaU,  see  "Fore^."  — PereOe,  lU,  193. 

^  Strangers  to  the  bailiff's  jurisdiction,  to  the  diocese:  Ixmiwwie,  2,  5; 
"Tour.,"  2,  3;  Bruaed,  "Us.  des  fiefs."  Ill,  16:  StMe.  I,  310. 

>  During  the  year  and  a  day  the  alien  may  declare  nixnself  to  be  the  man  of 
another  lord  or  of  the  king:  "Et.  de  St.  Louis,"  II.  30;  "Agen,"  33  (a  year 
and  a  month  within  which  to  choose  one's  lord);  Laroque^Timbayl,  51;  LoyeA, 
44.    Sale  of  the  "  justitia  albanorum."    Act  of  1232  cited  by  Demangiaty  p.  Od. 

•  Oath  of  aliens:  "Gr.  Cout.,"  2,  29.  The  alien  keeps  his  station;  if  he  ia 
a  comnwner  he  does  not  become  a  serf,  etc. 
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could  be  seized,  body  and  posaessions.^  Assuming  that  he  made 
the  declaration,  he  was  oft^i  treated  like  a  serf,'  and  this  is  what 
happened  in  the  domains  where  serfdom  was  the  rule,  where  the 
"  air  makes  one  a  slave  "  (excepting  in  the  case  of  gentlemen) ; '  on 
the  contrary,  in  domains  where  the  "  air  makes  one  free,"  ^  or 
serfdom  does  not  exist  or  is  only  an  exception,  he  is  free.  In  the 
former  case  his  condition  is  easy  to  determine;  let  us  notice 
especially  that  he  is  subject  to  mortmain.  On  the  second  sup- 
position, he  is  treated  like  the  commoners  of  the  locality  in 
which  he  lives,  subject  to  the  same  rights,  and,  furthermore, 
affected  by  incapacities  which  varied,  the  most  common  of  these 
being  the  following:  his  inheritance  belongs  to  the  lord  (''liber 
vivit,  servus  moritur"),*  at  least  if  he  does  not  leavrfany  descend- 

1  ''Et.de  St  Louis,"  L  02^  100.  Difficulties  arise  as  to  these  texts.  The 
mistake  has  been  made  oi  trymg  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  foreigner 
of  unknown  origin  (c.  100)  and  the  foreigner  coming  from  a  neighborine 
feudal  jurisdiction  (c.  92):  VioUetf  p.  366,  n.  5;  Du  Cange^  see  ''EsplectabiUs.^ 

*  This  comparison  with  the  seri  has  been  contested.  But  qf.  Beaumanoirj 
45, 19;  ChAteatineuf,  II,  20:  "Coutd'Anjou,''  ed.B.-B.,  Lm. 232,311;  Math, 
PariSj  "Hist.  AngL,"  in  1213.  Prosecution  of  aliens:  Du  Uange,  see  "Aibani.'^ 
Marriage  out  of  one's  station:  Bacqudf  ov.  cU.;  "ChAlons/'  lo  (argument  to 
the  contrary).  Rent,  ''cens,"  "census,"  "forasticus":  Demangwt,  p.  100 
ei  seq.  (texts  of  the  eleventh  centunr);  VioOeL  "Et.  de  St.  Louis."  Iv.  303. 
Mortnuun:  "Et.  de  St.  Louis,"  II,  31  (II.  p,  439):  "Jostice  "  p.  255;  Loysd, 
68, 101;  Ragu&xu,eee  "Paroours.''  — "Wildfange''  (especially  in  the  Palat- 
inate): Grimmf  "It.  A,"  327,  399.  —  In  the  same  way  the  Jews  were  consid- 
ered "  servi  principum  " :  ^8^^  Tkofna8f "  Siunm.  theol.,"  sec.  a.  x.,  Art.  2 ;  "Schwab- 
enspiegel,"  260  (i214).  They  were  not  foreigners  properly  speakins,  for  they 
did  not  come  from  some  outside  country.  ^  In  the  Frankish  Peripa  they  had 
already  been  placed  under  various  disabilities  which  were  not  due  to  an^hing 
but  rdigious  prejudice;  but  thev  were  not  likened  to  slaves:  Edict  of  Chlot., 
2,  10;  C^itulaiy  of  S50,  o.  24.  How  does  it  hi4)pen  that  their  position 
became  worse  afterwardsr    Heiuler,  S  35.    Influence  of  the  crusades. 

*  VUrf/j  72;  see  Ragueau, 

^  Beaumanoir,  no.  972,  ed.  Salmon;  Larrogue-Timbaui,  53.  The  majority 
of  the  municipal  charters  provide  for  the  settling  of  the  foreigner:  Loysd, 
24;  "Toulouse,"  156, 156;  'Ti6»t,"  2;  "Montpellier,"  31,  45,  93, 105;  "AJbi,'^ 
4;  "A^n,"  33;  "Charroux."  3;  "Martel,"  18:  "Apt,"  38,  etc.  Sometimes 
they  provide  for  favors  to  be  conferred  upon  tJbe  foreigner:  PertHe,  III,  290. 
Protection  by  way  of  guidance,  safe-conduct,  an  escort,  especially  when  (am 
and  markets  were  being  held;  Httvdin,  "These"  (escort,  letters);  Du  Cange, 
see  "DucatuSy"  etc.  Opposition  between  the  inhabitants  and  the  citizens: 
SouUUgeSf  "Cout.  de  Toulouse,"  Municipal  Ordinance  of  1731.  —  German 
''Gastgerichte":  OsenbrUggen,  op,  cU.  England:  (Le^,  p.  27)  mixed  juries, 
Court  of  Piepoudre  (for  alien  merchants).  Cf,  as  to  this  expressbn,  "L. 
Burg  "  140;  "L.  d.  Dr.,"  no.  486. 

*  To  allow  a  foreigner  to  inherit,  would  have  been  to  have  allowed  him  to 
take  out  ai  a  lord's  domain  the  property  ^diich  was  to  be  found  therein, 
which  amounted  to  the  same  thing,  according  to  the  ideas  of  that  period, 
as  the  commission  of  a  species  of  theft  at  the  expense  of  the  lord.  Sometimes 
he  was  absolutely  refused  the  right  of  inheriting^  sometimes  the  lord  was 
allowed  to  keep  a  portion  of  his  possessions.  The  lord  was  authorised  to 
enforce  a  refltramt  of  this  same  nature  over  the  possessions  of  the  person 
who  left  his  domain  ("gabdla  emigrationis"):  Stobbe,  I,  312,  316.     Fre- 
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ants  born  in  the  lord's  domain;  ^  he  cannot  make  a  will,'  nor  can 
he  inherit  upon  intestacy  or  by  will;  he  is  forbidden  to  acquire 
lands '  or  to  exercise  any  public  function;  ^  his  penalties  are  more 
severe  and  his  taxes  are  higher;  ^  he  is  subject  to  reprisal/  to  ar- 
rest or  distraint  carried  out  by  an  individual,'  and  to  expulsion. 
The  reaction  against  this  severe  treatment  thus  inflicted  upon 
the  foreigner  came  from  the  Church  and  the  monarchic  power. 
In  1220  the  Authentic  ''Qmnes  Peregrini''  of  Frederick  11,^ 

quently  the  inheritance  of  the  foreigner  was  found  to  be  without  an  heir  to 
take  it,  for  his  relations  were  either  unknown  or  far  away.  Cf,  PertiU,  III, 
189.  Possibly  these  ideas  would  not  have  sufficed  to  give  rise  to  the  rijpit  to 
the  succession  to  the  estates  of  deceased  aliens,  but  th^  had  a  sufficient 
amount  of  influence  to  keep  up,  on  this  point,  tradition  which  was  hostile  to 
the  foreigner  and  which  refused  to  give  him  any  rights:  Brunner,  "D.  R.  G.," 
I,  275. 

1  "A.  C,  Verm.,"  nos.  140,  141  (right  to  make  a  will):  PertOe,  IH,  196; 
"L.  d.  Dr.,"  no.  376. 

«  Cf.,  however,  "Et.  de  St.  Louis,"  loc,  cU,;  "A.  C,  Verm.,"  p.  80;  Pieot, 
"Hist,  des  Etats  G^n.,"  I,  469. 

•  "Sal.,"  45;  "Salon":  consent  of  the  Court:  Oiraud,  11,  260.  Italian 
Statutes:  PerHle,  III,  191.  Sometimes  prohibition  of  giving  any  marriage 
portion  to  the  woman  who  married  a  foreigner,  ib,:  especiaUy  in  Italv  and 
m  Germanv:  Stohbe,  I,  310  ("landsassiatus  plenus").  Repurchase  of  mer- 
chan(^e:  "  Montpellier,"  in  1205,  6.  In  England,  until  1844,  foreigners 
could  not  acquire  any  immovables  (or  ships)  by  any  right  whatsoev^  under 
penalty  of  having  them  confiscated.  The  foreigner  married  to  an  English- 
man could  not  therefore  have  anv  dower,  and  the  foreigner  married  to  an 
Englishwoman  could  not  enjoy  the  advantage,  of  the  curtesry  of  England: 
BlacksUme,  II,  p.  54^  French  translation.  C^.  on  the  establishing  of  these 
rules,  Pdlock  and  Mattlandf  I,  445  (relations  existing  between  France  and  Eng- 
land). In  Languedoc  the  Jews  possessed  lands:  Saige,  op,  cU,  But  this 
was  not  generally  so. 

•  "  Aries,"  "  Salon,"  "  Carcassonne,"  etc. :  Oiraud,  H,  131,  153. 254.  Italian 
Statutes:  the  position  of  notary,  or  of  advocate:  Pertiue,  III^  190.  Sometimes 
even  he  was  excluded  from  the  practice  of  certain  professions,  lliey  could 
only  become  members  of  corporations  after  the  Edict  of  August,  1776,  Art. 
9.  "Montpellier,"  109:  they  could  not  faU  back  upon  the  legal  tariff  for 
merchandise:  their  testimony  was  not  admissible  in  court;  surety  "iudic. 
solvi,"  ib.  In  their  case  penalties  were  more  severe  ("Aries,"  17,  18}  and 
procedure  more  strict,  ib.  Creditors  who  were  membm  of  the  nation  were 
given  preference  over  foreign  creditors.  —  Marriages  between  members  of 
the  nation  and  forei^ers  sometimes  burdened  with  formalities,  and  at  other 
times  looked  upon  with  favor:  "Montpellier,"  93.  —  Tonneins,  91.  /.  Faure 
questions  as  to  whether  a  foreigner  may  be  a  guardian^  I,  26a  (<^.  Table). 

•  Aries,  1235,  in  Gtrtzud,  II,  6  ei  seq.  Cf.  penalties  at  fairs:  Huvdiru 
"Thtee  "  p.  467. 

•  "Montpellier,"  23,  29  to  34;  "Carcassonne,"  138;  Pasquier,  "Inst ''  176; 
Stobhe,  I,  318;  PertOe,  §  34;  Pappaf<wa,  p.  29;  Hwdin,  p.  443;  Dd  V«xkio 
and  Casanova,  "Rappresalie  n.  communi  medieval!"  (Florence),  1894. 

»  "Montpemer,'^29  et  seq.;  "Aries"  in  Giraud,  II,  165;  "Albi,"  5:  Martei, 
19,  23;  "Bord.,  A.  C,"  101;  "Arch.  16g.  de  Reims,"  I,  38;  PeriOe,  in,  191. 
No  giving  up  of  possessions:  Ordinance  of  1667,  34,  1;  1673,  10,  2:  Stahbe^ 
I,  318.  Cf.  franchises  of  fairs:  "Cod.  Just.,"  4,  60,  1;  Htwdin,  '^Th^e/* 
p.  438. 

•  "Const.  Frid.,"  II,  §  10;  foHowing  the"L.  Feud."  (or  "M.  G.  H.,  L.  L.," 
n,  243,  c.  8);  Authentic  on  "C.  J.,"  6,  69;  Isamhert,  III,  128.    PertOe,  III, 
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re-enacted  by  Louis  the  Headstrong  in  1315,  granted  them  the 
right  to  make  a  will,  and,  if  they  had  no  heirs  at  law  or  testa- 
mentary heirs,  conferred  their  possessions  upon  the  poor  or  upon 
the  Church.  It  is  true  that  these  provisions  were  scarcely  ever 
applied.  At  the  same  time,  local  causes  which  were  mcgre  effica- 
cious,—  relations,  commercial  or  otherwise,  between  towns  and 
lords'  domains,  —  caused  the  right  to  the  succession  to  the  es- 
tate of  a  deceased  alien  to  disappear,  especially  in  the  interior  of 
the  kingdom.^  Sometimes,  for  example,  at  Nice,  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  one  finds  the  principle  of  reciprocity  established;  there 
foreigners  were  treated  in  the  same  way  as  the  inhabitants  of  Nice 
were  treated  in  their  country,^ 

§  580.  The  Same.  —  (B)  Trarisfonnjation  of  the  seigniorial  tight 
into  a  domanial  right.  Through  an  evolution  similar  to  that 
which  took  place  during  the  Prankish  period,  the  avowry  of  the 
king  became  subsidiary  but  ended  by  being  exclusively  recognized. 
In  the  domain  of  the  crown  every  alien  who  had  not  been  made 
one  of  the  lords'  men  within  a  year  and  a  day  became  the  king's 
man.'  In  time  the  alien  could  not,  indeed,  recognize  any  other 
lord  than  the  king;  this  was  so  from  the  thirteenth  century  in 
the  District  of  Orl&ms.^  About  the  same  period  an  Ordinance 
inserted  in  the  "Olim"  of  Parliament,  II,  456,  under  the  signifi- 
cant title  of  an  ''Ordinance  Relating  to  People  Subject  to  Mort- 
main, Aliens  and  Bastards,"  bears  witness  to  the  frequency  of  the 
contentions  between  the  lords  and  the  agents  of  the  king  with  re- 
lation to  the  inheritances  of  these  three  classes  of  persons.^  Only 
the  rights  of  the  high  lords-justices  are  recognized;  moreover,  it 
was  necessary  that  there  should  be  no  adverse  possession.  During 
the  reaction  which  took  place  after  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Hand- 
some these  rights  were  still  recognized  In  1315.    But  at  the  end  of 

105,  cites  eartier  provisioos  enacted  by  the  Holy  See  as  applying  to  its  domain 
(1169).  Cf.  texts  which  confer  one-half  of  the  inheritance  upon  the  host 
and  the  other  half  upon  the  town.  The  hoet  took  the  clothing  of  the  foreigner: 
SUfbbe  I  315 

»  "'MontpelUer,"  30;  "ChAtelblano,"  1303,  Arte.  6  and  6;  "ChAtillon," 
Art.  25  (Graud,  11.346);  "Albi/'  1220,  1  and  2;  <'Saint-Maurin/'  1352,  2, 
etc.:  "Montpellier/'  108,  114;  R.  CaiUemer,  ''Adnun.  de  success,  par  les  pouv. 
publics,"  1901. 

*  PertUB  III  197. 

»  "A.  C'  Oiamp.*"  (B.  de  Bicfubourg,  III,  218). 

«  ''Et.  de  8t.  Louis,''  II,  31.  Cf.  Charter  of  Juvisy  in  1136;  Glassan, 
VII,  67.  A  similar  evolution  as  far  as  the  Jews  are  concerned:  ''Schwab- 
ensp.,"  214  (w.):  they  are  the  serfs  of  the  "camera''  (treasurer)  of  the 
Roman  king. 

•  "OUm/'  n,  456;  III,  211,  223;  VuUry,  '<Et  a.  le  i^.  fin.  de  la  France/' 
I,  442;  Ducoudray,  "Orig.  du  Pari.,"  p.  809. 
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the  fourteenth  century  (1386)  Charles  VI  was  seen  to  appropriate 
to  himself  the  inheritance  of  aliens  throughout  the  whole  of  Cham- 
pagne,  no  matter  in  what  jurisdiction  of  high  justice  they  might 
have  died.^  The  same  phenomenon  of  concentration  had  taken 
place  in  the  domains  of  the  great  feudatories.  As  the  king  inherited 
from  them^  a  universally  royal  succession  to  the  estate  of  the  de- 
ceased alien  '  was  the  system  which  was  in  force  from  the  sixteenth 
century^  excepting  under  certain  Customs  which,  stopping  half 
way  along  this  path,  still  connected  the  right  of  succession  to  the 
estate  of  deceased  aliens  with  high  justice.'  This  change  had  happy 
consequences  for  foreigners.  It  made  their  condition  uniform  and 
moderated  it;  at  the  same  time,  it  diminished  their  number,  be- 
cause there  was  no  longer  any  question  of  foreigners  to  the  lord's 
domain,  but  only  foreigners  to  the  kingdom. 

§  581.  The  Same.  —  (C)  NaHonality.^  Feudal  particularism  for 
a  long  time  obscured  the  idea  of  nationality;  one  was  a  Breton  or  a 
Gascon  rather  than  a  Frenchman.  But  with  the  absolute  monarchy 
and  the  long  wars  against  neighboring  peoples  this  idea  became 
rooted  in  public  opinion  just  as  it  did  in  the  law.  The  fact  of  birth 
decided  first  of  aU  what  was  one's  nationality;  anybody  who  was 
bom  on  French  soil  was  a  Frenchman,  whether  his  parents  were 
French  or  foreigners  {**  Jus  soli  '0-*  In  the  sixteenth  century  there 
were  certain  disputed  cases;  in  the  eighteenth  century  a  new  prin- 
ciple came  to  light  in  some  cases,  that  of  the  **  Jus  languinli.'^  It 
was  3aid  that  nationality  and  the  attachment  which  one  has 
for  a  country  could  not  depend  upon  an  accident  such  as  birth 
during  the  progress  of  a  journey  or  during  a  very  short  and  some- 
times compulsory  sojoiun.  Chance  should  no  more  create  nation- 
ality than  it  does  relationship.    Thenceforth  there  is  a  tendency  to 

»  "Ord.,"  VIIj  156;  Desmarea,  295;  Lecoq^  290. 

*  When  he  dehvered  letters  of  naturalisation,  the  king  took  away  from  the 
lords  their  right  to  the  estates  of  deceased  aliens. 

*  Exceptions:  Ragueau,  see  "Aubenage";  Dumovlin,  on  ''Anjou/'  41; 
"Maine/*^48;  "Tours,"  43;  Layael,  71;  Glaaaan,  VIII,  296.  But  in  the  eight- 
eenth century  no  attention  was  paid  to  Customs  which  might  be  contrary 
to  this,  the  sovereignty  of  the  king  not  being  subject  to  presaription:  Arffeu^ 
I,  11. 

«  G.  de  LapradeUe,  "Nationality  d'ori^e,"  1894. 

*  The  English  law  is  one  of  those  which  most  lo^cally  have  admitted  the 
'Mus  soli"  (d^.,  however,  PdUock  and  MaiUand,  I,  441:  discussion  in  1343: 
BlaeksUme,  11,  p.  54,  French  translation):  whoever  is  bom  on  Rnglish  soil 
is  an  Englishman,  whether  his  parents  were  English  or  not;  and  no  one 
else  is  an  Englishman  (excepting  he  be  naturalised);  on  the  other  hand, 
he  who  is  bom  an  Englishman  can  only  cease  to  be  such  with  the  consent 
of  the  sovereign  (perpetual  allegiance).  Oath  of  allegianoo:  Black$tone,  II, 
p.  46. 
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take  into  account  the  nationality  of  the  parents  in  order  to  de« 
tennine  that  of  the  child;  ^  thus  the  child  who  is  bom  abroad  of  a 
French  father  is  a  Frenchman,  —  unconditionally  if  the  father 
has  not  given  up  all  expectation  of  return; '  and,  upon  condition 
of  setting  up  a  domicile  in  France,  if  he  has  given  up  this  expec- 
tation. Conversely,  the  status  of  being  a  Frendunan  is  lost  by 
the  establishment  of  a  domicile  abroad  without  expectation  of  re- 
turning.' In  case  there  is  a  return  to  France,  then,  ''ipso  facto," 
one  becomes  once  more  a  Frenchman  (without  any  retroactive 
effect).* 

Foreigners  became  Frenchmen,  apart  from  the  annexation  of 
territory,  by  becoming  naturalized.  At  first  only  the  connection 
with  some  lord's  domain  or  the  acquiring  of  citizenship  in  some 
town  was  recognized;  later  on  the  citizenship  of  the  king,  when  it 
took  on  a  personal  character,  served  as  a  preliminary  step  to  the 
acquiring  of  nationality.  From  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury the  king  could  give  letters  of  naturalisation  without  consult- 
ing any  special  body  of  citizens.^  There  were  no  other  conditions 
required  than  the  pleasure  of  the  king.*  At  the  same  time, 
scarcely  any  people  were  naturalized  excepting  those  who  resided 
in  France.^  The  delivery  of  these  letters  '  ordinarily  was  based 
on  the  payment  of  a  fee  which  was  in  proportion  to  the  fortune 

^  BlacksUme,  II,  57,  French  translation,  says  that  in  tliis,  differing  from  what 
takes  place  in  Enc^d,  a  child  bom  in  France  of  foreign  parents  is  a  for- 
eigner.   But  PotkieTf  noB.  43  et  seq.y  says  the  contrary. 

>  Pothier,  no.  65;  "Arr.  deTAi^aise/'  1576;  Boenus,  ''Decis./'  13.  But 
<jf.  Glasson.  VIII,  282;  Baequet,  U,  128. 

*  Penalties  against  the  Protestant  Reformed  refugees  under  Louis  XIV; 
the  revolutionary  ie^pslation  against  the  toigrds  is  nothing  more  than  an 
imitation  of  the  provisions  taken  by  the  Old  Regime  against  the  Protestants: 
Maria,  "Acad.  16g.  Toulouse,"  1903. 

«  Pothier,  nos.  62,  63,  66  (detiuls). 

*  Manuscript  letters  cited  by  VioUel,  372.  1  (in  1341:  we  declare  A.  G., 
together  with  his  children  ah^uly  bom  ana  to  be  bom,  to  be  our  citizens 
of  Paris,  of  Montpellier  and  of  all  our  kingdom)  and  2  (in  1340).  VioUet. 
371,  cites  a  case  (which  is  very  exoeptionaJ)  of  naturalisation  by  the  lord 
in  1497.  —  See  Ferrihrt,  —  CHauon,  VlII,  286,  distinguishes  between  letters 
of  naturalisatton  and  letters  of  a  declaration  of  intention  of  becoming  nat- 
uralised. 

*  The  giving  of  letters  of  naturalisation  gave  rise  to  abuses;  too  many 
of  them  were  given.  The  ''Etats  de  Blois,"  1576,  asked  that  they  only  be 
granted  to  those  who  had  resided  ten  years  in  Fiimoe:  Baoquet^  p.  73.  A 
Decliu*ation  of  February,  1720,  revoked  all  letters  granted  to  non-residents. 
—  The  Engilish  law  placed  many  obstacles  in  the  way  of  naturalization  and 
did  not  allow  a  naturalised  person  to  sit  in  Parliament. 

^  In  old  times  the  attainment  of  citizenship  assumed  ordinarilv  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  residence,  the  acquiring  of  a  house  or  lands:  ''Aries"  in 
Otraud,  II,  89;  "Salon,"  $6.,  p.  248. 

"  Registration  in  the  Chamber  of  Accounts:  Pdkier,  no.  51.  Entering 
(Edict  of  Dec.»  1703):  OUuwn,  VIII,  284. 
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of  the  person  becoming  naturalized.^  Sometimes  these  letters 
were  collective,'  and  they  were  then  practicaUy  confused  with 
that  which  is  ordinarily  called  the  "  benefit  of  the  law/'  The  natu- 
ralized foreigner,  on  principle,  had  the  enjoyment  of  the  same 
rights  as  native  Frenchmen; '  but  his  children  only  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  this  naturalization  if  they  had  been  expressly  included 
within  it. 

§  582.  The  Same.  —  (D)  Disability  of  aliens  or  right  of  success 
sion  to  the  estate  of  deceased  aliens  '.'sensu  lato."  Aliens  were  ex- 
cluded from  ecclesiastical  benefices  and  public  oflBce,^  even  from 
guardianship.^  But  they  hapd  the  enjoyment  of  many  private 
rights;  the  distinction  between  those  which  were  refused  them 
was  rather  arbitrary  and  rather  to  be  connected  with  old  tradi- 
tion. Moreover,  there  was  a  tendency  for  this  doctrine  to  depart 
from  its  theoretical  foundations;  it  granted  to  aliens  the  enjoy- 
ment of  those  rights  which  formed  a  part  of  the  law  of  nations 
and  refused  them  rights  based  on  local  law,  —  a  learned  stand- 
ard, but  one  which  did  not  have  any  great  practical  bearing.*  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  acquisition  even  of  immovables  and  granting 
"  inter  vivos  "  were  allowed  them,  —  for  example,  the  gift.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  were  incapable  of  acquiring  and  giving  "causa 
mortis"  (right  of  succession  to  the  estate  of  a  deceased  alien  "sensu 
stricto ") ;  thus  they  could  not  receive  any  inheritance  upon  in- 
testacy or  by  will;  ^  nor  could  they  have  heirs  at  law  (with  the  ex- 

1  Exception  (yioUet,  p.  372),  for  Laurent  de  M^cu,  1510. 

*  Converted  Portuguese  Jews,  1550.  Workmen  of  the  Gobetins,  of  Beau- 
vais,  etc.  I>M;laration  of  1687:  tiiose  who  have  served  five  years  in  the  aimy 
or  navy. 

*  A  few  restrictions:  Demangeat,  p.  166:  Ordmance  of  Blois,  1579,  4;  TTom- 
koenigf  11,  187.  Exemption  from  tne  ripht  of  taking  the  estates  of  deoeaBed 
aliens  only  conferred  rights  of  succession:  Pothier,  no.  60.  Denization  in 
England  differs  from  naturaUsation,  although  it  carries  with  it  some  of  the 
effects  of  the  latter;  it  results  from  letters  patent  from  the  king,  whereas 
naturalization  has  for  a  long  time  required  an  act  of  Parliament.  The  dei^ 
izen  became  a  British  subject,  but  had  not  the  same  rights  as  an  Englishman 
by  birth.  He  could  acquire  lands,  excepting  by  succession  or  Krant  from 
the  king;  he  remained  subject  to  the  special  taxation  which  anected  for- 
eigners: he  could  not  hold  public  office  nor  have  a  seat  in  Parliament:  Blach^ 
tloneJLlt  p.  53,  French  translation:  PoUock  and  MaiUandf  I,  443. 

*  Pothier,  loc.  cU,;  Olaason,  VIII,  287,  303  (special  provisions  against  for- 
eigners). 

*  Also  in  the  application  of  these  disabilities  there  are  controversies  which 
it  is  practicidly  impossible  to  settle:  the  alien  is  recognized  as  having  a  ri|^t 
to  many,  to  contract,  and  to  acquire  ownership;  but  can  he  gain  by  pre8cri|>- 
tion?  Can  he  make  use  of  the  repurchase  by  a  person  of  the  same  lineage, 
etc.?  Gla8Son.  VIII,  290. 

*  The  foreigner  can  have  a  domicile,  which  is  a  piece  of  property  in  fact. 
^  Cf.  treatises  on  the  law  of  succession,  for  example  Leirun.    Accordiiig 
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ception  of  their  legitimate  children  bom  and  residing  in  France)  ^ 
nor  dispose  of  their  possessions  by  will  (they  only  had  a  right  to 
make  a  will  of  five  sous  for  the  salvation  of  their  soul).'  They 
could  marry  and  enjoy  the  majority  of  the  family  rights.'  Out- 
side of  civil  disabilities  the  foreigner  was  subjected  to  certain  rules 
of  procedure  in  the  absence  of  which  he  would  have  been  able  to 
^'suck  the  blood  and  the  marrow  of  Frenchmen  and  then  to 
pay  them  by  becoming  bankrupt  and  by  going  back  to  his  own 
country.^'  1st.  The  plaintiff  who  is  a  foreigner  must  provide  a 
surety  ^' judicatum  solvi/'  that  is  to  say,  a  surety  guaranteeing 
the  payment  of  any  sentence  pronounced  against  faim.^  2d.  The 
Ordinance  of  1667,  34,  1,  restricting  the  application  of  insolvent 
arrest,  applied  only  to  natives;  the  privilege  of  the  assignment 
of  property  was  refused  to  foreigners.  3d.  Foreigners  could  be 
sued  before  the  French  tribunals  by  Frenchmen  ^  (or  even  by 

to  VioUetf  this  rule  dates  from  the  fifteenth  century,  for  privileges  previous 
to  that  time  make  so  mention  of  it:  "Ord.,"  IV^  pp.  62,  430, 670.  It  is  q\ut6 
certain  tiiat  they  could  not  succeed  another  ab^  because  the  latter's  pos- 
sessions went  to  the  Treasury.  But  we  do  not  see  why  they  could  not  re- 
ceive the  property  of  their  French  relatives.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that 
the  silence  of  the  old  texts  is  to  be  accounted  for  in  another  manner;  in  the 
old  times  cases  of  relationship  between  natives  and  foreigners  were  very 
rare;  when  there  became  more  numerous  there  was  a  tendency  in  this  direc- 
tion. LoffieL  67:  foreigners  living  outside  of  Prance  could  receive  property 
situated  in  France  by  way  of  succession.  This  in  our  opinion  is  erroneous. 
C/.,  however.  CfloMon,  VIII,  294. 

1  Only  ''tne  heirs  procreated  of  his  bodv  in  lawful  marriage "  succeeded 
to  the  afien,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  king:  ''£t.  de  St.  Louis,"  Ilj  31.  Having 
native-bom  diildren  was  eoiuivalent  to  the  alien's  having  letters  of  naturaliza- 
tion; for  the  Treasury  having  no  further  interest,  it  became  possible  to  abide 
by  his  last  will  and  testament:  Loysd^  70. 

s  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  right  to  make  a  will,  which  was  looked  upon 
with  so  much  disfavor  formerly,  could  have  been  adven  to  aliens.  C/.,  how- 
ever, a  few  exceptional  texts:  '^Et.  de  St.  Louis,"  III,  51,  ed.  VioUet;  "Cout. 
d'Anjou,"  ed.  B.-B.,  Ill  p.  U;  "Coust.  de  Verm.,"  i>.  80;  Viollet,  368. 

*  Baeqaety  I,  4:  formerly  one  must  have  the  permission  of  the  king  in  order 
to  marry. 

*  The  gjvinf  of  surety  "judicatum  solvi"  is  only  the  public  nam  of  the 
Customs  to  abide  by  the  law,  kept  as  an  exception  for  the  foreign  denuindant, 
whereas  formerljy  it  was  recjuired  for  everybody,  whether  cTemandants  or 
defendants,  natives  or  foreigners:  LMeton^  198;  PoUoek  and  MaiUand,  I, 
442;  ''Abbeville  "  37;  ''Montpellier,"  1205,  Art.  2;  Laroque-TimbaiU,  9,  etc.; 
Layad,  858;  J.  Lecoq,  47,  49;  Imberty  "Prat.,"  I,  30;  Bacquet,  VIII,  3.  It  is 
said  that  the  defendant  no  longer  needs  to  furnish  it  because  the  defense 
is  a  ri|dit  of  natural  law:  StobbCj  I,  317;  Pappofamy  p.  32;  Olas$on,  ''Proo6d. 
civ.,"  X  471. 

*  Even  if  he  resides  outside  of  France:  J,  Leooq.  148.  In  matters  relating 
to  real  property,  competence  of  the  tribimal  of  the  locality  where  the  land 
is  situated;  in  matters  relating  to  personal  propertv,  ci  the  tribunal  of  the 
domicile  or  the  residence  of  the  foreigner,  or  if  he  has  none  then  of  the  de- 
fendant's domicile.  In  the  old  times  (Bou^ctrie,  I,  3).  the  courts  were  taken 
to  the  frontinr;  later  (Ordinance  of  1667,  2,  7)  to  the  nouses  of  the  Attorney- 
General  of  the  Parliaments:  Ordinance  of  1673,  12,  17. 
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foreigners)  ^  contrary  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  jurisdiction  which 
would  have  held  that  they  should  be  judged  in  their  own  country. 
We  have  already  seen  whether  it  was  possible  to  apply  the 
national  law  in  their  case.' 

§  583.  The  Same.  —  (E)  How  did  the  Croum*9  mecession  to  the 
estate  of  a  deceased  alien  disappeart  This  right,  after  having 
been  restricted  as  to  its  efiPects  by  the  monarchic  system,  was 
again  partially  done  away  with:  (a)  by  means  of  exemptions  tor 
the  benefit  of  certain  clashes  of  foreigners  (those  who  came  to  fairs, 
merchants,  Lombards,  and  Caorsins,  Swiss  and  Scots  in  the  service 
of  the  kings,  workmen  employed  in  the  royal  numuf  actories,  those 
who  held  rents  from  the  Hdtel  de  Ville,  and  diplomatic  agents)  or  in 
certain  localities  (Toulouse,  Lyons,  Bordeaux,  Marseilles,  Langue- 
doc,  1484,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  four  great  Parliaments 
of  the  South,  etc.) ; '  (6)  by  means  of  international  treaties;  in  the 

^  Louet,  "C./'  42,  3.  Actions  between  foreigQers  were  formeriy  juiced 
by  their  Coniuli.  C/.  on  the  institution  of  the  consulate,  treatises  on  in- 
ternational law,  for  instance  BonM^'FauckUle,  etc.:  FolrcMier,  ''N.  R.  H.," 
1891;  Ooldschmidl,  I,  ISl  and  ''Mitth.  oest.  Qesch.,"  XIU,  337:  Schavbe, 
"Konsulat  des  Meets  in  Pisa,"  1888;  ''La  proxenieau  moyen  Age"  (^'R.  h.  Dr. 
int.,"  1896,  525};  Pappctfava,  p.  32  (bibl.).  A  distinction  must  be  made 
between  three  kmds  of  consuls:  1st.  The  "baile"  or  national  consul,  a  true 
magistrate  sent  by  the  metropolis  to  the  districts  or  factories  of  tne  East 
(at  least  after  the  first  crusade).  2d.  The  consul  elected  locally  by  a  foreign 
colony,  when  they  did  not  have  any  consul  ''missus";  thus  aocoroing  to  the 
Statutes  of  Pisa  (cf.  ed.  Bonani),  wherever  five  natives  of  Pisa  happened  to 
be  they  were  allowed  to  choose  a  consul  for  themselves;  this  usage  must  have 
been  fostered  by  the  custom  of  each  trade  body  appointing  its  own  head  who 
was  often  known  as  their  consul;  thus  at  Pisa,  the  "ordo  maris"  (those  who 
carry  on  maritime  trade  or  exercise  a  profession  connected  with  it)  has  its 
consuls  or  "consuls  of  the  sea";  the  consuls  "missi"  or  "electi"  abroad  are 
naturally  under  them;  but  in  FVance  the  consulate  of  the  sea  only  existed  at 
Perpignan  and  Monti>ellien  to  which  places  it  must  have  come  from  Bar- 
celona; the  consular  jurisductions  established  at  Toulouse,  in  1549,  Paris, 
in  1563,  and  Marseilles,  in  1565,  are  more  probably  connected  with  the  judicial 
powers  of  the  consuls  of  the  merchants;  qT.  also  the  jurisdiction  of  fairs  (cus- 
tody of  fairs,  and  in  the  fifteenth  century  preservation  of  fairs).  3d.  The 
consul  who  might  be  called  "proxdne,"  because  of  the  analogy  with  the  old 
"proxenies";  that  is  to  sav  he  is  an  inhabitant  of  a  town  where  a  foreif^ 
colony  has  been  esta^fished;  this  colony,  with  the  consent  of  the  metropolis, 
makes  a  contract  of  hospitality  with  mm;  he  will  be  the  host,  the  protect<^ 
and  the  judge  oi  these  colonists  (example,  consul  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Narbonne  at  Pisa,  in  1275:  C.  Portf  "EEeai  s.  Tlust.  du  oomm.  marit.  de 
Narbonne,"  1854).  The  expansion  of  trade  caused  the  consul  to  lose  his 
character  of  host;  he  ceased  to  furnish  stores  and  lodgings  and  became  merely 
a  patron  and  defender.  This  form  of  consulship  was  developed,  especially 
among  the  Germanic  nations;  thus  until  1867,  Irussia  had  only  had  foreign 
consuls. 

^  Should  the  French  courts  judge  foreigners  according  to  the  French  law 
or  accordinfj  to  their  own  laws  (in  proportion  as  the  rigbt  to  the  estates  of 
deceased  ahens  ceased  to  exist)? 

>  Cf.  details  and  texts  in  Demangeai,  p.  198  A  mo.;  Glaamm,  VIII,  298: 
laambertf  Table,  see  "Aubaine,"  etc.;  Pigeonneau,  "HisL  du  ocmuneroe," 
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last  half  of  the  aghteenth  century  France  thus  entered  into  agree- 
ments with  sixty-six  States,  which  abolished  the  right  to  the  in- 
heritance of  deceased  aliens;  ^  but  this  system,  which  was  called 
one  of  diplomatic  reciprocity,  still  left  in  existence,^  ordinarily  as 
a  reduction  of  this  right,  the  right  of  "  withdrawing  "  (a  deduction 
of  from  10  to  20  per  cent  from  inheritances  which  had  devolved 
upon  foreigners),'  and  the  right  of  successv>n  to  estates  of  de- 
ceased ahens  itself  once  more  came  into  existence  if  the  treaty 
happened  to  be  repealed/  The  Revolution,  being  inspired  by  the 
writings  of  the  philosophers,^  took  more  radical  steps;  the  right  of 
inheriting  the  estate  of  a  deceased  alien  was  abolished  in  general 
by  the  Constituent  Assembly  on  the  6th  of  August,  1790,  as 
being  ''contrary  to  the  principles  of  fraternity  which  ought  to 
bind  all  men  together. "  ^  This  generous  beginning  found  so  little 
echo  in  the  other  countries  that  the  framers  of  the  Civil  Code 
thought  that  France  played  the  part  of  a  dupe,  and  once  more 

I,  205  et  9eq,  We  see  the  Lombards  as  early  as  the  twelfth  centurv,  "dis- 
puting with  the  Jews  the  inonopK)lj  of  trade,  of  bzmking  and  usury";  under 
Philip  the  Handsome^  they  administered  the  royal  finances,  "conducted  the 
conmiercial  and  financial  education  of  France."  Later  on,  it  was  contended 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Milan  should  be  exempt  from  the  effects  of  the  right 
to  the  estate  of  deceased  aliens,  because  they  had  originally  come  from  a 
country  which  had  belonged  to  the  kings  of  France;  but  in  the  eighteenth 
century  this  theory  was  abandoned:  BriU,  509;  Demangeatf  p.  206;  Glasson, 
VII,  93.  Merchants  and  inhabitants  of  Caor,  in  England:  Pollock  and  Mait- 
land,  I,  447;  Huvdin,  "Th^,"  loc.  cU. 

*  Report  of  Roederer;  Locri,  "Le^.  civ.,"  II,  117;  Isambert,  Table,  see 
"Traits." 

*  The  incapacity  of  transmitting  was  generally  done  away  with;  but  the 
foreigner  only  took  the  succession  of  his  Froich  relatives  if  he  were  naturalized. 

*  "Gabella  hereditatis,  "Detractus  realis"  as  contrasted  with  the  "Gabella 
emigrationis"  or  "Detractus  realis":  see  "EncycL  method.  Jurispr.,"  Ill, 
687;  Stohhe,  I,  315;  Gierke,  "D.  Frivatr.,"  I,  450. 

*  Declaration  of  war;  ordinarily  strangers  had  a  certain  time  given  them 
within  which  to  leave  France;  when  this  time  had  expired  they  were  liable 
to  arrest  and  to  have  their  possessions  confiscated. 

*  MontetquieUf  "Espr.  des  Lois,"  21,  17:  Guerra,  op,  cU.  Necker,  in  1787. 
pointed  out  that  the  fiscal  advantages  of  the  right  to  the  estates  of  deceasea 
aliens  were  of  very  little  importance  in  themselves,  and  that  they  were  as 
notiung  compared  to  the  impedimenta  which  its  exercise  placed  in  the  way 
of  trade:  Glasaon,  VIII,  298,  303  {Monichreatien,  "Econ.  polit.,"  p.  35  et  seq.: 
very  hostile  to  foreigners^  Ba&eati,  "Ville,"  I,  20). 

'  This  Decree,  accordmg  to  general  opinion,  only  contemplated  the  in- 
capcusity  of  transmitting.  The  incapacity  of  taking  was  done  away  with 
by  means  of  the  Decree  of  April  8,  1791,  Art.  3:  Decr^  of  Aug.  13-17, 
1791;  "Const."  of  Sept.  3d,  1791,  VI;  Decree  of  the  5th  Fruct.,  year  III, 
Art.  335:  VioUet,  p.  854;  Sagnac,  p.  246.  —  Strangers  were  still  subject  to  give 
surety  "judicatum  solvi,"  and  to  ph3rsical  compulsion  (Decree  of  the  4th 
Flor.,  year  VI),  etc.  The  law  of  the  28th  Vend.,  year  VI,  allowed  the  govern- 
ment the  right  of  expelling  them  by  means  of  a  mere  administrative  pro- 
vision, a  right  which,  be  it  understood,  the  Old  Regime  had  practised:  "Code 
Giv.  intorm.,"  see  "Aubame,"  "Strangers";  Glasson,  YLU,  288. 
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established  the  incapacity  to  grant  and  to  receive  by  way  of  a  ptt,^ 
which  had  formerly  afiPected  foreigners,  and  contented  themselves 
with  the  suppression  of  the  name  of  the  right  to  inherit  from  d^ 
ceased  aliens.  The  only  thing  which  could  make  it  disappear  was 
a  treaty  establishing  reciprocity.  This  was  a  measure  of  reprisal 
whose  deplorable  consequences  were  felt  in  the  crisis  which  was 
experienced  throughput  France  following  the  wars  of  the  Empire; 
the  Restoration  re-enacted  the  abolition  above  referred  to  (Law 
of  July  14,  1819)  with  a  view  to  drawing  foreign  capital  into  our 
impoverished  country.  Thus  from  motives  of  interest  it  did  what 
the  Revolution  had  done  'with  a  humanitarian  motive. 

§  584.  Those  Cifilly  Dead  are,  1st,  the  monks,  following  their 
renunciation  of  the  world;  2d,  those  condenmed  to  capital  punish- 
ment as  a  consequence  of  conviction. 

§  585.  Entering  Religious  Orders  resulted  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Church  in  death  to  the  world.  From  this  it  should  have  been  con- 
cluded that  from  the  time  of  his  entrance  into  a  monastery  the 
monk  could  not  acquire  anything,  and  that  the  possessions  which 
he  had  at  that  time  should  pass  to  his  heirs.  But  this  is  not  the 
r6Ie  given  to  him  by  the  Justinian  law.'  According  to  this  legisla- 
tion he  becomes  a  sort  of  "alieni  juris,"  who  can  have  nothing  of 
his  own,  but  who  can  receive  for  his  monastery;  all  his  present  and 
future  possessions,  even  those  he  inherits  from  his  relatives,  go  to 
the  monastery,  without  his  testamentary  heirs  or  heirs  at  law  hav- 
ing any  claim  whatsoever  over  them.  The  Theodosian  Code  did 
not  go  so  far  as  this;'  it  made  a  distinction  between  the  present 
and  the  future;  with  respect  to  the  future  the  personality  of  the 
monk  was  absorbed  by  that  of  the  monastery.  He  acted  as  a 
means  of  receiving  for  the  benefit  of  the  monastery;  with  respect 
to  the  past  his  possessions  were  conferred  upon  his  testamentary 
heirs  or  heirs  at  law;  the  monastery  only  took  when  one  or  the 
other  of  these  heirs  was  lacking.  It  is  with  the  Theodosian  tradi- 
tion that  the  old  French  law  seems  to  be  connected.^   Once  he  had 

1  Qvil  Code,  Arts.  726,  912.    Even  by  gift  (contrary  to  the  old  law). 

*  ''L.  Deo  nobis/'  "Cod.  Just/'  1,  63,  56,  and  Auth.  ''Ingrassi."  ^'IS  qua 
MuHer,"  "Nunc  autem";  "Cod.  Just.,"  1,  2,  13;  1,  3,  20;  "Nov.'' 5,  c.  6;  76 
and  123,  38;  GraHan,  c.  7,  9,  10,  0.,  19,  q.  3;  c.  11,  13,  C,  12,  q.  1;  o.  16, 
C.,  18,  q.  2;  Dig.  X,  3.  35,  6;  "Petnis,"  1,  24,  25,  26,  56  (reservation  iA  the 
"Falcidia.  sic.,''  for  tne  descendants). 

»  "Cod.  Th^od.,"  6,  3,  1;  "C.  Eur.,"  335:  "Wis.,"  4,  2,  12. 

^  "Capitul.,"  Izidex,  see  "Monachus,"  "Monasteiium,"  "Sanctimonialia"; 
"Cap.,"  1,  114  (authorization  of  the  sovereign  necessary  before  a  free  man 
could  enter  a  monastery);  1,  137  (the  free  man  who  becomes  a  monk  may 
give  his  possessions  to  the  monastery);  5,  379  (a  monk  leaves  bis  monasteiy; 
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entered  a  monastery,^  the  monk,  stripping  off  his  own  personality, 
could  only  receive  for  the  benefit  of  his  community;  *  in  the  same 
way  as  children  who  were  not  emancipated  could  receive  for  the 
benefit  of  their  family.  But  the  monastery  did  not  take  those 
possessions  which  he  had  at  the  time  of  his  entering  it;  he  was  re- 
garded as  being  dead  at  that  time,  and  from  this  fiction  there 
arose  two  consequences:  1st,  his  inheritance  vested  for  the  bene- 
fit of  his  relatives;'  2d,  he  was  thenceforward  incapable  of  in- 
heriting upon  intestacy  or  by  virtue  of  a  will,  either  in  his  own 
interest  or  in  the  interest  of  the  monastery.*  In  this  sense  the  civil 
death  with  which  he  was  affected  was  the  equivalent  of  real  death.^ 

all  his  possessions  remain  the  property  of  the  monastery,*  even  those  which 
he  did  not  take  into  the  monastery);  5,  381  (id.):  6>.  110  (all  the  possessions 
of  the  monks  belong  to  the  monasteiy,  even  it  tney  have  children).  C/. 
"Petrus,"  loc.  cU. 

^  As  to  the  entering  of  religious  orders  see  Lopad,  346.  Nullity  of  this 
If  done  secretly:  Ordinance  of  1566,  55;  Declaration  of  July  10,  1566;  Du- 
mmdin,  on  ''Blois,''  147;  Louet,  "C."  8,  42;  Register  of  the  taking  of  the 
habit  of  a  friar  and  of  novitiates;  Ordinance  of  1667,  20,  15:  Declaration  of 
April  6.  1736,  etc.;  laambeH,  loc,  cU.;  lyAgueuecnh  ed.  1772.  lY,  49,  100. 
As  to  the  necessity  that  the  Order  be  one  recognized  by  the  State,  in  order 
that  the  entering  of  it  should  be  valid,  see:  Le  Vayer  de  BouHgny,  "Autor. 
des  rois  touchant  Tadmin.  de  TEglise,''  p.  234;  "De  I'autor.  du  roi  touch. 
Tfigen^cess.  k  la  prof,  rehg.,"  1669.  1751;  Landry,  pp.  69,  73. 

»  Innocent  IV,  "in  t.  de  Privd./'  c.  13,  no.  3.  Cf,  "Nov."  5,  5  and  123,  38. 
—  "L.  d.  Droia,"  I,  24;  BucherOlw,  "Inst.,"  p.  181;  "Decis.  Cap.  Tolos.," 
Table,  see  "Monachua."  Monks  could  be  called  upon  as  witnesses  before 
the  law,  because  their  honor  was  absolute:  Ordinance  of  1670,  6,  3;  r^resent 
their  Monastery  before  the  court;  have  a  benefice  or  a  "  peculium  ":  Landry, 
p.  37.  But  they  could  not  hold  public  office:  Curitulary  VI,  124,  etc.;  Bot*- 
taric,  II,  2.  A  Ck>nclave  of  Nantes,  c.  19  (Labbi,  DC,  473),  forbade  unmarried 
women  and  widows  consecrated  to  God  to  take  part  in  the  sittings  of  the 
courts.  —  England:  before  the  Norman  conquest  the  fiction  of  civil  death 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  strictly  enforced. 

>  He  could  not  make  a  will:  "lib.  de  I'Egl.  Gallic,"  26;  Ordinance  of 
1579,  29;  of  1735,  21;  Landry,  p.  45. 

^  Richer,  p.  677,  cites  an  Order  of  the  Exchequer  of  Normandy  in  1207; 
Brodeau,  on  L(met,  "C,"  VIII,  22,  an  order  of  the  King's  Court  in  1225 
(Lizees  note);  Marnier,  "Echiq.  de  Norm.,"  p.  116:  GknwiS,  13,  5,  6.  WiUiam 
of  Auvergne,  Bishop  of  Paris,  1128-49,  was  filled  with  indignation  at  see- 
ing children  compelled  to  enter  monasteries,  "quemadmodum  catuli  et  por- 
cidi  quos  matres  non  sufficiunt  enutrire"  with  the  object  of  having  tnem 
become  civilly  dead  ("civiliter  moriantur"),  that  is  to  say,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  deprived  of  their  hereditary  share:  "Tract,  de  moribus,"  c.  9;  P. 
de  Fontaines,  p.  49;  "Gr.  Gout.,"  2,  40;  "Summa  Norm.,"  25,  10;  Loysd. 
345;  "Paris,  A.  C,"  132:  Laurrttre,  on  "Paris,"  337;  Landry,  p.  13.  Nor  could 
they  receive  any  ^fts:  Richer,  p.  804.  Cf,  IJoysd,  343  ana  Lauriire^s  notes. 
Ecclesiastics  inherited  from  their  relatives,  and  their  relatives  from  them;  they 
also  had  the  right  to  make  a  will:  Ordinance  of  1368;  "Stil.  Pari.,"  111,37. 
According  to  the  ancient  custom  the  church  with  which  they  were  connected 
inherited  at  least  the  possessions  which  they  had  acquired  since  their  pro- 
motion to  the  priesthood:  "Petrus,"  I,  26;  Buehe,  "N.  R.  H.  "  1884,  p.  573. 

»  "Capit  ''  I,  38,  c.  16  (Compile);  40,  c.  21  (Verberie);  Dig.  X,  4,  6,  3; 
Council  of  Trent,  s.  24,  9;  Richer,  p.  241.  — "Sachsensp.,"  I,  25;  ^'Preuss. 
Landr.,"  i  1199. 
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§  585]  STATUS  AND  CAPACITT  OF  PEBSONB  [Chap.  VI 

From  the  thirteenth  century  it  is  found  to  be  accepted  with  all  its 
consequences  by  the  Church  as  well  as  the  State,  at  least  in  France. 
There  are  two  reasons  which  especially  account  for  the  French 
Custom:  (a)  in  the  conflict  which  took  place  between  families  and 
monasteries  it  applied  the  principle  of  the  preservation  of  property 
in  families;  like  the  man  who  is  emancipated,  the  monk  might 
find  himself  impliedly  disinherited,  simply  owing  to  the  fact 
that  he  had  left  the  paternal  house;  in  shutting  up  younger 
children  in  a  cloister,  their  parents  often  had  no  object  other 
than  that  of  creating  a  better  share  for  their  elder  children;  ^ 
(b)  the  disabilities  of  monks  had  their  special  place  in  the 
old  system  of .  restrictions  as  against  people  in  mortmain;  it 
was  feared  that  they  might  monopolize  all  the  possessions  in 
the  kingdom.^ 

At  the  same  time  that  it  did  away  with  the  religious  orders, 
the  Revolution  allowed  the  incapacity  of  inheriting  which  affected 
their  members  to  remain  for  some  time;  but  a  decree  of  the  Con- 
ventional so  did  away  with  this.' 

^  Law  of  May  24-Jiine  2d,  1825,  Art.  5:  limitation^  in  the  interests  of  the 
family,  of  the  nght  to  dispose  belonging  to  nuns  who  were  memben  of  an 
authorized  community  (one-fourth  of  their  possessions). 

*  ''Gr.  Gout./'  2,  21,  p.  258  (nothing  shall  escape  them);  ChasmmeuSy 
on  "Bourg.,"  7,  13. 

*  The  Decree  of  Feb.  13,  1790,  no  longer  recognised  monastic  vows;  as 
a  consequence  the  religious  orders  were  done  away  with;  the  monks  were 
free  to  leave  their  monasteries  but  were  not  obliged  to  do  so.  The  civil  death 
which  had  formerly  exbted  was  foimd  to  be  abolished  by  these  provisions. 
—  The  Legislative  Assembly,  on  the  17th  and  18th  of  August,  1792,  pro- 
nounced the  dissolution  of  religious  communities;  their  houses  wore  vacated 
and  their  possessions  sold  as  national  possessions;  it  was  desired  ''to  dispd 
the  remains  of  fanaticism  to  which  the  former  monasteries  offered  an  all  too 
easy  refuge."  ''Believing  that  a  State  which  was  truly  free  should  not 
allow  the  existence  of  any  corporation  in  its  midst,  not  even  those  which,  de- 
voted to  public  enlightenment,  have  deserved  well  at  the  hands  of  the  father- 
land/' the  Assembly  also  did  away  with  every  lay  or  religious  corporation^ 
whether  of  men  or  of  women,  even  those  which  were  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  hospital  service.  The  members  of  religious  orders  who  were  thus 
expelled  had  a  right  to  a  pension,  on  condition  of  taking  the  oath  of  eitisen- 
ship,  if  they  were  men.  The  wearing  of  ecclesiastical  clothing  was  forbidden: 
Atdard,  "La  Rdvol.  Fr.  et  les  Congr^.,"  1903.  The  Law  of  Feb.  13-19,  1790; 
no  longer  recognized  monastic  vows,  and  yet  the  Law  of  Fd[>.  20,  1790; 
declared  that  members  of  religious  orders  who  should  leave  these  orders 
still  remained  incapable  of  inheriting  and  could  only  receive  rents  for  life 
by  will  or  as  ^fts.  However,  according  to  the  Law  of  March  1^26, 
1790.  they  were  to  inherit  before  the  Trraisury.  But  a  Decree  of  the  18th 
Vena.,  year  II,  allowed  them  to  inherit  generally:  Decree  of  5  Brum.,  year,  II, 
Art.  4;  17  Niv.,  year  II,  Art.  3  (retroactiveness  going  back  to  Ju^  14,  1789); 
"Code  civU  interm.,"  Table,  see  "Religieux."  In  every  other  respect 
they  had  gone  back  to  civil  me  by  1790  (thus  they  could  marry):  Sagnac^ 
p.  252.  As  to  the  dissolution  of  congregations  cf.  expulsion  of  the  Jestiita 
m  1764:  Garier,  "R.  hist.,"  XIII,  308:  Dauarche,  ''La  banqueroute  du 
p.  LavaUete"  ("France  judic.,''  1880-81, 1, 73);  Cauxard,  "Deedicto  Rothoou, 
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Topic  2]  PERSONS  UNDER  a'  DISABILITY  [§  586 

'§  586.  The  Penal  GiTil  Death  of  the  Old  R%ime  makes  one 
think  of  the  system  of  outlawry  in  the  Germanic  law,  the 
*' capitis  deminutio"  and  infamy  of  the  Roman  law,  and  the  ex- 
communication of  the  canon  law.  The  Grennanic  process  of  out- 
lawry ^  meant  a  true  civil  death  in  the  full  force  of  the  term,  for  the 
individual  who  was  subjected  to  it  lost  his  possessions  and  his 
family  rights.^  The  banishment  of  the  Carolingian  and  feudal 
times,  which  is  only  a  milder  form  of  it,'  made  one  lose  the  right 
to  appear  in  court,  but  did  not  deprive  one  of  the  right  of  living, 

1603  "  1900.  See  also  the  trial  of  the  Templars,  Ch,'V.  Langloia,  "Rev. 
dee  Deux-Mondes,''  1S91.  p.  384. 

1  "Sal.,"  56;  "Chilp.  EcL,"  10,  etc. 

*  Cf,  fonnulie  in  Grimms  40:  you  shall  be  outside  the  law,  your  wife  shall 
be  a  widow;  your  sons  shall  be  orphans,  your  fiefs  shall  revert  to  the  lord, 
and  your  possessions  go  to  your  sons,  vour  body  shall  become  the  prey  of 
wild  Deasts,  etc.    It  would  have  been  tne  same  thing  had  they  said  that  he 


utlagatus,"  "exlex,"  in  England:  see  Du  Cange.  —  The  German  terminology 
is  a  confused  one:  "rechtloe"  (without  any  right);  "ehrlos"  (without  honor); 
"echtloe"  (unlawful,  without  a  right  to  be  considered,  "privatio  legalitatis"). 
The  "Rechtlos"  has  a  "wergeld"  which  is  very  small  and  sometimes  a  mock- 
ery; "Sachsensp./'  Ill,  45:  a  cartload  of  hay  for  the  bastard,  the  shadow  of 
a  man  for  the  buffoon,  the  reflection  of  a  shield  in  the  sun  for  the  champion, 
etc.  There  is  a  question  as  to  whether  he  lost  his  social  rank,  for  example, 
his  title  of  nobility.  —  Btid<ie,  "Rechtlosigkeit,"  1842;  Hiidebrand,  "Enti. 
d.  biirg.  Ehre/"  1844:  Gierke,  "D.  Privatr.,"  f  52  (bibl.).  According  to  the 
latter,  the  "Echtlos^'  or  "ek)s"  is  confused  with  the  "Friedlos.^'  The 
"Recntlos,"  who  cannot  appear  in  court  (" juri  stare"),  cannot  be  a  judge, 
a  witness^  etc.,  but  keeps  nis  family  rights  and  has  an  inheritance;  offenses 
against  hmi  are  punishable.  One  is  "rechtloe":  1st.  Because  of  a  judgment 
condemning  to  corporal  punishment  ("Hals  imd  Hand.''  "  Haut  und  Haar'O* 
2d.  As  a  consequence  oi  the  exercise  of  a  dishonorable  profession.  3d.  As 
a  consequence  of  being  bom  out  of  wedlock.  One  is  "ehrlos,"  generally 
speaking,  when  one  is  oeclared  to  be  so  by  a  judgment;  in  a  case  of  this  sort, 
one  can  neither  lend  nor  be  heard  as  a  witness  nor  hold  public  office. 
After  the  reception  of  the  Roman  law,  the  theory  of  infamy  at  law  and  in 
fact  overthrew  these  old  ideas.  As  to  the  honor  of  each  class  of  society, 
qf.  ift^I,  422,  "Scalbarkeit,"  "Anruchigkeit,"  i6.,  and  Stobbe^  f  47. 

'  The  effects  of  banishment  have  varied  greatly  accordmg  to  ^localities, 
but  they  have  often  preserved  a  great  severity  until  a  comparatively  recent 
period.  The  man  banished  is  "omni  jure  omnique  actu  legitime  ipso  jure 
privatus,''  according  to  the  "Const,  pacis"  12^,  10.  He  loses  ms  rank, 
nis  fiefs,  his  judicial  ix>wer;  his  property  is  confiiscated;  he  can  no  longer 
appear  in  court,  either  as  a  party  or  as  a  witness:  "8achsenspiegel,''  1,  38;  II, 
51,  1.  At  Milan  in  1216,  the  first  comer  would  without  fear  of  punishment 
attack  him  in  person  or  property.  At  Rome  in  1425,  his  murderer  was  only 
punished  with  a  fine  of  twenty  livres.  Accordmg  to  the  Venetian  law,  in 
1531,  his  nearest  relations  themselves  cannot  shelter  him  without  incurring 
the  penalty  of  banishment.  Even  in  the  time  of  Alb.  de  Rosate  the  question 
ci  tne  upholding  of  his  marriage  was  still  being  discussed:  "de  statutia," 
4.  4;  according  to  general  opinion  there  was  no  occasion  for  anything;  more 
than  separate  maintenance.  The  "Jura  min.  Col.,''  7,  allowed  hjs  wife 
to  receive  him,  but  declared  that  their  children  would  be  illegitimate:  Per* 
tOe,  i  101. 
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§  586]  STATtJS  AKD  CAPACITY  OF  PEBSONB  [C^AP.  VI 

if  one  can  speak  of  it  in  that  way.^  It  was  the  same  thing  with 
excommunicatUm;  and  there  was  this  special  feature,  that  the 
person  excommunicated  recovered  his  rights  if  he  should  be  ab- 
solved. The  secular  tribunals  even  ended  by  no  longer  taking  into 
account  the  plea  of  exconmiunication  which  was  set  up  against 
parties  in  order  to  avoid  answering  them.'  It  was  upon  these 
customs  that  the  Roman  ideas  of  the  '^  capitis  deminutio"  and  in- 
famy '  were  superposed.  The  term  civil  death  became  a  technical 
one  *  and  below  it  was  placed  infamy,  with  its  two  degrees,  —  in- 
famy at  law  and  infamy  in  fact. 

Civil  death  was  on  principle  likened  to  natural  death,  excepting 
upon  certain  points  where  the  too  severe  effects  of  the  fiction  had 
been  done  away  with  by  reason  of  humanitarian  or  religious 
ideas.*  Thus  the  person  who  was  civilly  dead  was  left  free  to  per- 
form those  acts  without  which  it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
him  to  live  (to  contract,  to  acquire  for  a  consideration  and  to 
appear  in  court  through  a  guardian).  Thus,  again,  although  he 
was  held  as  being  incapable  of  marrying  in  the  future,  the  mar- 
riage which  he  had  already  contracted  before  the  judgment  was 
not  dissolved;  the  religious  tie  of  the  sacrament  was  not  affected, 

^  As  to  the  freebooter,  the  bandit,  "diffidatus."  "forjudicatus,"  etc.: 
aee  Du  Comae,  and  "Extermmare."  Cjf.  Michdety  '^Orig.,"  p.  398:  "BonL. 
A.  C,"  28  (part  played  by  the  dead);  Bcaumonotr,  34,  32;  "C.  d'Anjou,'* 
L.  28.  C/.  Beaumanoir,  34,  32;  30,  36;  39,  16;  61;  P.  de  FarUaines,  13,  6  et 
aeq,  Qoea  of  the  ri^t  to  be  heard  and  to  reply  in  court);  17,  8;  "Jostice," 
Table,  see  "Forb.";  "A.  C,  Bord.,"  27,  42;  'Ass.  de  J6r.,"  L  p.  114; 
"T.  A.  C,  Norm.,"  88  (devastation);  "T.  A.  C,  Bret.,"  109;  "Et.  de  St. 
Louis,"  I,  28. 


had  been  excommunicated  to  repent;  Capitulary  of  789,  35  (I,  326;  U,  214); 
VI,  142;  Ordinance  of  1228,  1269,  etc.;  Corvin,  "Jus.  can.,"  4,  43.  But  ac- 
cording to  the  "Gr.  Gout.,"  II,  45:  "non  repelluntur  ab  agendo."  Ordinance 
of  July  3d,  1371  (the  secular  judges  shall  compel  them  to  obtain  absolution, 
but  they  shall  not  be  compelled  to  pay  too  dearly  for  absolution);  "T.  A.  C, 
Norm./'^  2,  3;  Giraud,  "Essai,"  II,  31,  93,  121:  Desmarea,  155;  "Et.  de  St. 
Louis,"  I,  127;  "L.  d.  Dr.,"  645:  Boutaric,  II,  12;  PoOock  and  MaiOand, 
I,  461;  VioOet,  "Hist,  des  mst.  polit.,"  I,  380;  II,  269.  We  have  seen  that 
excommunication  was  used  in  order  to  give  more  force  to  rights  (Briegkb, 
"Gesch.  d.  Executiv.  process,"  1845,  p.  132);  against  dead  persona  and  animals: 
lyAdoasio,  "Beetle  delinquent!,"  1892. 

*  Stobbe,  I,  364. 

*  As  early  as  the  fourteenth  century  the  expression  "civil  death"  was  in 
current  use:  Gut  Pape,  "Q.,"  547,  "de  morte  civiU  et  naturali." 

*  In  the  latest  stages  of  the  law,  civil  death  results  from  condemnation 
to  a  natiu-al  death,  to  the  galleys  for  life  and  to  banishment  for  life.  More- 
over, the  condemnation  must  have  been  pronounced  after  the  defendant 
has  nad  a  hearing,  for  the  man  who  is  condemned  by  default  is  in  a  special 
position.  Cf,  as  to  this  position,  Potkier.  no.  98.  See  also  Hvmbert,  p.  193 
(validity  of  contracts  in  tne  "jus  gentium"). 
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they  saidy  by  the  sentence  of  the  judges,  although  it  no  longer 
could  produce  dvil  e£Fects.  The  man  civilly  dead  lost  the  power 
of  the  husband  and  the  power  of  the  father;  the  system  of  posses- 
sions between  him  and  his  spouse  ceased  to  exist,  but  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Church  this  spouse  was  none  the  less  married  and  could  not 
contract  a  new  marriage.  The  possessions  of  the  man  civilly  dead 
were  confiscated.^  He  could  Hot  transmit  them  upon  intestacy 
or  by  will,  nor  could  he  take  any  inheritance  nor  receive  as  a  gift 
(excepting  for  maintenance).'  Civil  death  disappeared  from  the 
penal  code  of  1791;  but  this  did  not  prevent  the  Revolution  from 
declaring  the  "fyangris,"  and  g^ierdly  the  deported  also/  to  be 
civilly  dead.    It  is  found  once  more  in  the  Civil  Code.^ 

The  infamous  ^  were  excluded  from  holding  public  office;  they 
could  not  be  witnesses  in  court  or  to  notarial  deeds;  finally,  they 
were  also  held  as  being  incapable  of  making  a  will.  Infamy  re- 
sulted as  matter  of  law  from  certain  penal  sentences '  (a  term  at 
the  galleys,  flogging  and  branding,  the  pillory,  the  iron  collar, 
censure,  and  public  penance).^  It  was  also  connected  with  the  ex- 
ercising of  shameful  professions,^  but  in  the  last  stages  of  the  law 

^  C/.  Loysdt  B39  et  seg.;  Domal,  I,  pr.  2,  2,  12;  Tanm,  "Inquis./'  p.  623. 

'  Ab  to  fetters  of  renussion,  pardon,  recalling.  ^.  PoihieTf  no.  105. 

"  Decree  of  March  28,  1793.  Cf.  Decree  oi  Sept.  17,  1793;  Laferri^, 
"Hist,  des  principes  de  la  Involution,"  1850,  p.  294.  Cf.  Protestant  refugees 
after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 

*  Abolished  by  the  Law  of  May  31, 1854.  General  confiscation  had  been 
abolished  by  the  Charter  of  1814,  Art.  66. 

»  TacUua,  "Germ.,"  6;  "L.  Wisig.,"  ed.  Zeum«r,  see  Table,  "Capitul.  " 
see  Table;  Capitulary  of  789^  44;  809,  28,  etc.;  "L.  long.  Car.,"  45,  67; 
"Siete  Part.,"  7, 5  and  6  (as  to  mfamy);  Sachaenspiegel."  1, 2^,  2;  Beaumanoir, 
39,  42,  63,  etc.;  P.  de  Foniainea,  c.  13:  "Ass.  de  Jdr.,"  ^'C.  des  B.,"  161:  Baur 
toric,  2,  2:  Loy«e^  835;  "Lib.  de  TEfel.  gaU.,"  22;  "Tract,  univ.  jur.,^'  XI; 
PeriOe,  III,  227;  Xrwni,  f  49. 

*  I)isgraceful  p^ialties  in  use  during  the  latter  part  of  the  Middle  Ages: 
U,  Robert.  "Lee  signes  de  I'infamie  au  moyen  age,"  1889;  Tanon^  "Hist, 
des  trib.  de  I'inquis.,"  p.  490;  Michelet.  377.  —  As  to  persons  who  have  failed, 
insolvents,  "Arch.  stor.  lomb.,"  Marcn,  1876;  Kohler,  "Shakesp.."  50,  etc. 

^  Letters  of  rehabilitation  restoring  the  disgraced  person  to  all  his  rights. 
C/.  letters  recalling  a  banishment:  PMier,  no.  108  et  aef. 

*  Disgraceful  professions  are  ordinarily  the  following:  usurers  ("Const, 
de  CataloEne,"  I,  154;  Peguera,  "Decis.,"  1613,  XXXI,  no.  1;  Siobbe,  I. 
359;  "T.  A.  C,  Norm.."  49);  keepers  of  gambling  houses  and  professional 
gamblers  ("Const.  Sic.,''  Ill,  90;  Delamare,  "Police,"  3,  2,  4);  women  of  evil 
Bfe,  and  "lenones"  or  bullies  (Regulation  of  1380  for  Perpignan;  "Siete  Part.," 
VII,  22;  "Cout.  d'Anjou  "  F,  559:  Delamare,  "PoUcV'  3,  3,  5;  MuyaH  de 
Vouglane,  "Loix  crim.,"  Ill,  4);  "oaratieri."  "ribaldi,"  debauchees  (see  Du 
Cange;  "Siete  Part.,"  VII,  16,  9;  Pertile,  III,  229:  the  chief  or  king  of  the 
debauchees  has  a  disciplinary  power  over  women  of  the  town  in  various  places; 
"Siete  Part.,"  loc,  cU,);  the  executioner  (he  is  often  chosen  among  male- 
factors or  debauchees:  Pertile,  III,  230;  Calderoy  "Decis.  Cathol.,^'  1726^ 
1, 156);  champions  in  the  duels  at  law  ("Sachaenspiegel,"  I,  37);  story  tellers,' 
buffoons  or  actors  ("  Sachaenspiegel,"  i6.;  see  Chiyot)'   These  "  personffi  turpes  " 
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this  was  an  infamy  in  fact,  something  liko  the  Roman  "levis 
nota/'  ^  whose  effects  are  vaguely  defined,  thus  differing  from  those 
which  were  produced  by  the  infamy  at  law.' 

§  587.  Lepers  and  Outcasts.  —  The  formidable  malady  of  lep- 
rosy has  always  been  known  in  Europe,  but  after  the  crusades 
it  became  an  epidemic  and  raged  with  such  intensity  that  those 
who  were  affected  with  it  formed  a  class  of  pariahs.  The  Churdi 
and  the  State  had  to  borrow  from  the  Mosaic  legislation'  its 
severe  meastu*es  of  segregation  in  order  to  prevent  all  contagion. 
The  unfortunates,  "mesels"  or  ''meseaux,"  ^  who  were  affected 
with  the  malady  of  St.  Lazarus  or  St.  Ladre  ^  and  called  ''ladres'' 
like  him,  were  segregated  from  the  rest  of  society,'  shut  up  in 
lazarets  or  leper-houses,^  or  else  compelled  to  live  in  a  separate 
house,  bound  to  wear  garments  of  some  striking  color  '  and  to 

among  whom  bastards  or  children  of  priests  were  included  ("Sexto," 
I,  11;  PertUef  III,  230)  could  neither  bnng  an  accusation  nor  appear  as 
witnesses  in  comt,  etc.  Cf.  "C^it./'  VI,  362,  and  also  III,  88;  ''Siete 
Part.,"  VII,  6.  At  Peroiflpan,  the  Jews  were  grouped  together  at  the  "Call,'' 
the  gamblers  at  the  "TflJurerie,"  the  women  of  the  town  at  the  ''Partit," 
the  executioner  and  his  assistants  at  the  ''Escarcdlerie,"  and  the  peoraoos  ^o 
were  vagrants  in  certain  low  alleys:  Deaplanqites,  "lies  inf&mes  dans  Fane, 
dr.  roussillon,"  1893. 

^  Cf.  our  certificate  of  good  conduct  and  morals:  Arffoup  I,  25;  "Dee.  Cap. 
tolos^'  q.  174. 

*  The  barbarian  laws  drew  a  distinction  between  witchcraft  Oo^e-potions, 
magic  draughts,  etc.)  and  vampurism  (the  "strix,"  "masca."  "lamia,"  to 
devour  and  to  dry  up  the  blood  of  men,  "intrinsecus  comedit";  feast  of  vam* 
pires  or  nocturnal  revels).  Details  in  Hansen,  op,  cU.  There  was  a  regular 
epidemic  of  witchcraft  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  ooituries;  whan  the 
^bigeois  had  disappeared  the  sorcerers  were  persecuted.  Cf,  Dig.  X,  5,  21; 
Lancelot,  "Inst.."  IV,  5;  "Siete  Part.,"  VII,  24;  BrUian,  see  "Dtoion"; 
Ddamare,  "Police,"  III,  7,  4;  Fenikre,  see  "Sortilege";  FtmckhBrentano, 
"Le  drame  des  poisons,"  1900, 4th  ed.  As  to  bewitching,  (f.  the  trial  of  Robert 
d'Artois,  by  Guichard  Bishop  of  Troyes.  —  "IVact.  univ.  jur.,"  XII. — • 
Pollock  and  MaiOand,  II,  544. 

*  "Leviticus,"  xiii  et  009. 

'  From  "misellus,"  which  is  a  derivative  of  misery:  Loyml,  419  (wretched, 
sickly  swine);  Ba/gueau,  see  "Langeieur";  "Cout.  de  Tonmena,"  Arts.  15  aoa 
16. 

*  C/.  the  parable  of  Dives  and  Lasarus,  "Luke,"  xvi;  "John,"  xi. 

*  They  cannot  be  witnesses  in  court  nor  can  they  present  themsdves  there 
in  person:  Beaumanoiry  39,  33:  63,  10. 

'  Although  leprosy  was  looked  upon  as  a  punishment  from  heaven,  more 
than  any  other  form  of  iUness  (Mary  sister  of  Moees;  Gehaii  the  servant  of 
Elisha),  both  the  Church  and  society  tried  to  alleviate  the  hard  fate  <^  its 
victims,  by  granting  that  there  were  extenuating  ciroumstanoes  in  the  case 
of  those  whom  Qod  had  afflicted  without  hope  of  mercy:  special  asylums, 
charities,  order  of  St.  Lasarus  (the  master  of  which  had  to  be  a  wper) :  "  OUm,'^ 
Table,  see  "Lepros."  The  Bishops  were  obliged  to  BUi^)OTt  the  lepers 
within  their  diocese:  "Cone.  d'Orl.,"  549,  c.  21;  "Lyon,"  583,  etc.;  afterwards 
this  charge  falls  upon  the  parish,  or  upon  the  oonunune:  "Roisin,"  234,  247; 
"lille,"  22,  leanAert,  V,  367. 

*  U,  Robert^  "Lee  signes  d'infamie  aa  moyen  Age,"  1889. 
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shake  a  clapper  or  rattle  in  order  to  give  notice  of  their  approach. 
In  certain  localities,  in  finding  cases  of  leprosy/  th^  celebrated 
over  those  who  were  affected  with  it  a  requiem  mass;^  they 
were  dead  to  the  world.'  This  idea  of  civil  death  was  not  al- 
ways and  everywhere  applied  with  the  same  severity.  In  the  old 
times  their  marriage  was  dissolved;  ^  but  the  Decretals  of  Gregory 
IV  broke  with  this  old  rule  and  considered  lepers  as  being  capable 
of  marrying^^  Their  dignities  and  their  possessions  ceased  to  be- 
long to  them.'  They  only  lived  upon  charities  and  became  in- 
capable of  acquiring  anything,  and,  consequently,  incapable  of 
inheriting  from  their  relatives.^  Ordinarily,  their  inheritance 
vested  for  the  benefit  of  their  heirs.  At  the  same  time,  a  few 
Customs  allowed  them  to  dispose  of  a  portion  of  their  possessions 
by  will.'  This  legislation  fell  into  disuse  towards  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  when  leprosy  became  rare. 

However,  the  evil  seems  to  have  persisted  in  certain  localities 
under  a  milder  form,  the  "leuce"  or  white  leprosy.*    Those  who 

^  The  ecclesiastical  judges  were  for  a  long  time  charged  with  deciding  as 
to  whether  a  case  were  one  of  leprosy  or  not:  "Beg.  deToff.  de  Cerisy,"  no. 
9,  25a,  etc.    Cy.  "Leviticus,"  Uk,  cU. 

•  S}rnodic  Statutes  of  the  diocese  of  Troyes,  1430  (ceremonial) :  the  priest 
celebrates  mass  which  is  attended  by  the  leper,  who  is  apart  from  the  other 
worshipers  and  has  his  face  covered  as  though  he  were  dead.  When  the 
service  is  over  the  priest  takes  earth  from  the  cemetery  in  a  spade  and  puts 
it  on  the  leper's  head,  saving:  "My  friend,  this  is  a  sign  that  thou  art  dead 
to  the  world."  He  then  leads  him  to  his  dwelling  at  the  head  of  a  procession 
and  at  the  threshold  says:  "Friend,  thou  knowest  and  it  is  true  that  the  head 
of  the  leper-house  of  Troyes  has  in  writing  denounced  thee  as  a  leper,  Where- 
fore I  forbid  thee  to  violate  any  of  the  following  articles:  thou  shaft  not  enter 
any  house  excepting  thine  own  cottage,  nor  any  mill;  thou  shalt  not  look 
into  any  well  nor  fountain;  thou  shall  eat  onl^  food  prepared  for  thyself; 
thou  shalt  not  drink  out  of  any  vessel  saving  thme  own;  thou  shalt  have  thy 
well  before  thy  cottage;  thou  shalt  no  longer  take  part  in  any  trial  at  law; 
thou  shalt  no  more  enter  the  church  when  a  service  is  going  on;  when  thou 
speakest  with  any  one  go  the  side  away  from  the  wind;  when  asking  alms 
sound  thy  clapp^;  thou  shalt  not  go  far  from  thy  cottage  without  having 

gut  on  thy  covering;  thou  shalt  not  pass  over  any  plank  or  bridge  without 
aving  put  on  thy  gloves;  thou  shalt  go  nowhere  from  whence  thou  canst 
not  return  to  sleep  in  thy  cottage  without  the  permission  of  th^  parish'  priest 
or  of  Monseigneur  the  ecclesiastical  judge":  Ragueau,  see  "Service." 

«  "Roth.,'^176;  Capitulary  of  789,  36;  Italian  Statutes;  "Cout.  d'Aoste." 
6;  Giraud,  "Essai,"  II,  222  (Aries,  96),  261;  "Jostice,"  p.  196;  Beaumanoir, 
66;  "Hainaut,"  135;  "Summa  Norm.,'^  25,  10;  "R.h.I&.,"  1867,  659;  "F. 
de  B^am."  55;  "Cout.  d'Anjou,"  ed.  B.-B.,  "A,"  78;  "F,"  835. 

<  Capitulary  of  757,  19  (I,  39);  "Ass.  de  J6r.,"  "livre  au  loi,"  42;  "F.  de 
Morlaas  "  357. 

•  Dig.  X,  4,'8;  Boutaric,  11. 8;  "Siete  Part.,"  IV.  2, 7, 17. 

•  "Auct.  vet.  de  benef.,"  I,  81  Ooss  of  fiefs).  Contra:  "livre  au  roi," 
42.  —  Osias,  king  of  Judea. 

»  "SummaNorm.,"  26,  10. 

•  Beaumanoirf  66,  2. 

•  F.  Michd,  "EQst.  des  races  maudites,"  1834;  De  Bochaa,  "Les  pariaa 
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were  affected  by  it,  and  those  who  were  suspected  of  being  lepers 
because  of  certain  equivocal  symptoms  or  because  they  were  re- 
puted to  belong  to  the  families  of  lepers/  remained  until  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century  ^  under  disabilities  of  the  same  nature 
as  those  which  we  have  just  been  discussing,  which  were  traces  of 
the  former  condition  of  lepers.'  In  the  Pyrenees  they  were  desig- 
nated by  the  name  of  outcaits  C'cagots")»^  in  Brittany  under  that 
of  "cacoux"  or  ''caqueux/'  words  which  seem  to  be  synonyms 
of  "  leper/' 

de  France,"  1876;  Hoodacque  and  Vinwn,  "St.  de  linguiflt./'  p.  210;  "Rev. 
des  Deuz-Mondes,"  1878,  426:  Loffrhte,  ''Navarre/'  I,  49;  Cadier,  see  ''Gr. 
Encycl." 

^  They  were  supposed  to  have  phsrsical  defects  (fetid  breath,  an  evil  odor, 
ears  without  lobes,  little  granules  on  their  tongues  similar  to  those  by  means 
of  which  leprous  pigs  are  distinguished,  the  ''cam  milhargousa")-  In  the 
seventeenth  century  it  became  established  that  these  presumptions  had  no 
foundation. 

*  Reforms:  Parliament  of  Rennes,  in  1681  (at  the  instigation  of  H^vin): 
Declaration  of  1683  (Bdam).  In  Spanish  Navarre,  equality  proclaimed 
from  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  centurv;  however,  for  the  filhng  of  cer- 
tain  offices,  Tor  a  long  time  the  "limpieza  de  sangre,"  that  is  proof  that  one 
was  neither  descended  from  a  Moor,  nor  from  a  Jew,  nor  from  an  outcast, 
nor  from  a  heretic,  was  required. 

*  Separate  dwelling  place,  obligation  to  wear  on  their  clothing  a  piece  of 
red  cloth  cut  into  the  shape  of  the  foot  of  a  goose  or  a  duck,  a  separate  place 
in  church  and  the  cemetery,  prohibition  of  entering  miUs,  oi  drinking  at  the 
fountains,  exclusion  from  public  office^  exemption  from  tallage;  they  can  only 

.   gjve  testimony  in  court  as  an  exception,  they  can  only  marry  among  them- 
selves, etc.:  *^F.  de  B^am,"  65. 

*  "Cagot,"  a  B^amese  word,  of  unknown  origin;  the  old  explanation  of  it, 
"canis  Gotus,"  is  not  a  very  probable  one;  the  Breton  "cacodd.'*  leprous, 
has  been  suggested,  but  Brittany  is  very  far  away  from  B^am.  Otner  names: 
"gafef  or  "gahet,"  from  "gaf,"  hook,  because  leprosy  makes  Uie  hands 
hooked;  "capot,"  from  the  cape  or  hood  which  thev  wore;  "chrestias,"  the 
poor  of  Christ;  "ladre/'  see  ante.  In  the  "Siete  Partidas,"  Uie  "gafo"  ia 
a  leper:  Leapy,  "Diet.  Bdam.,"  see  "Cagot." 
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Topic  3.    Legal  Persons 

588.  Political  Bodies. 

580.  Corporations  (Bodies  and  Communities,  Persons  in  Mortmain). 

500.  Fomidations,  ^'Pia  CausB." 


§  588.  Politieal  Bodlai.  —  The  Roman  law,  to  which  our  legal 
system  ^  owes  the  idea  of  a  collective  being,^  looked  upon  towns, 
guilds  and  corporations  as  persons  ('"personae  vice  funguntur")*' 
Like  natural  persons,  in  fact,  these  fictitious  persons  ^  had  pos- 

^  On  the  dassifieation  of  legal  persons  see  iSooijmy,  {  86  (of  neoessitv 
and  of  their  own  free  will).  Analogies  in  the  '' Appanuus"  (on  the  Decretds; 
of  Innocent  IV:  Ruffini,  op,  cU.  —  Division  into  Corporations  and  Founda- 
tions: Avrilf  "Thdse,"  p.  10.  —  The  Civilians  contrast  partnerships  (either 
commercial  or  civil)  formed  with  the  sole  object  of  gain,  vntn  associations  whidi 
are  not  exclusively  engaged  in  the  acquiring  of  wealth  for  their  members.  — 
The  authors  who  write  on  PuUic  Law  distinguish  pubfic  pnersons,  such  as  the 
State,  the  Communes  and  pubhc  establishments  (or  services  detached  from 
the  State  to  carry  on  an  existence  of  their  own,  for  example  the  Institute  of 
France,  the  Universtties,  the  Faculties,  etc.),  from  private  persons  (chari* 
table  and,  scientific  societies,  reiinous  assemblages,  professional  syndicates; 
^.  C^ar-Bru,  1801,  and  all  establishments  of  public  usefulness  in  general). 
This  distinction  was  unknown  to  the  Old  R^gune  under  which  bodies  and 
communities  form  an  ass^blage  of  persons  which  are  at  the  same  time 
public  and  private,  all  subject  to  the  same  i^tem;  it  was  also  unknown  to 
the  Revolution,  which  mayae  public  establishments,  that  is  to  say  spcNcial 
administrations,  of  those  which  it  left  in  existence;  it  is  only  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  that  establishments  of  public  utility  make  their  reappearance, 
by  becoming  detached  from  the  admmistration  imd  by  acquiring  a  certain 
autonomy  which  makes  them  similar  to  the  bodies  and  commimities  of  former 
times. 

>  Girard,  "Man.  de  Dr.  Rom.,''  3d.  ed.,  p.  232;  Vauthier,  p.  8;  GieHee, 
op.  cU.,  UI,  246  (Innocent  IV);  354  (Bartolus). 

•  "Sodalitates,"  "corpora,"  "collegia"  (for  example,  colleges  of  priests, 
funeral  guilds):  Dig..  50,  16,  16:  46,  22;  3^  4,  1.  The  personality  of  the 
oldest  ones  seems  to  be  accounted  for  by  theu*  family  character  (rather  than 
by  the  personality  of  the  god  with  whom  they  were  connected  and  who  was 
regardea  as  the  owner  of  their  possessions).  Under  the  Republic  and  imder 
the  Empire,  authorisation  from  the  State  became  indispensaole  for  the  forma- 
tion of  these  associations,  no  doubt  because  they  were  degenerating  into 
political  clubs.  In  fact  there  were  no  doubt  always  some  of  them  that  were 
merely  tolerated:  Epinay,  "Th^"  p.  35.  —  Partnerships  ("socidt^s")  dif- 
fered from  associations:  Ist.  By  reason  of  their  object  b^ng  gain,  whereas  the 
object  of  associations  was  a  disinterested  one.  2d.  Because  of  their  limited 
duration  ("  marie  socii  solvitur  societas  ") .  3d.  Because  of  their  lack  of  civil  per- 
sonality (c/.,  however,  early  "consortium").  4th.  Because  the  authorisation  of 
the  State  was  lacking  in  their  case.  At  the  same  time  there  was  a  class  of  part- 
nerships which,  as  an  exception,  were  given  a  personality;  perhaps  with  the 
object  of  being  better  able  to  raider  the  public  service  with  which  thev  were 
charged,  these  were  partnerships  of  toU  collectors  who  farmed  the  collection 
of  the  revenues  of  tne  State,  and  who  made  tenders  for  the  pubUc  works: 
GirardL  p.  532;  Kniep,  "Soc.  public,"  1806. 

*  The  likenmg  of  them  to  persons  only  takes  place  "mutatis  mutandis." 
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sessions  and  rights,  which  they  enforced  through  the  intervention 
of  representatives  (because  they  could  not  act  themselves).  The 
personality  of  the  State  seems  to  be  beyond  any  doubt,  although 
its  political  r61e  tends  to  make  one  forget  its  private  r61e.  From 
a  very  early  time  it  is  seen  to  have  possessions  and  rights  of 
action,  and  its  magistrates  act  in  its  name  (for  example,  the 
acquiring  of  inheritances).^  Around  the  State,  towns  and  guilds 
are  organized  in  corresponding  groups. 

The  formation  of  the  Christian  Church  had  the  result  of  es- 
tablishing alongside  of  the  political  system  of  the  State  and  its 
dependencies  a  corresponding  religious  system  composed  of  the 
Church  and  its  establishments.  Detached  from  the  State,  owing 
to  its  origin,  the  Christian  religion  achieved  personality  for  its 
conununities,  its  dioceses,  its  monasteries,  its  charitable  institu- 
tions, and  its  pious  works.  It  gave  corporate  development  a 
strong  impulse  and  succeeded,  at  least  in  its  own  sphere,  in  mak- 
ing a  principle  of  fiberty  prevail  which  had  been  unknown  until 
that  time.  Its  legal  persons  were  modeled  after  the  Roman  type. 
Its  symmetry  would  have  been  complete  if  the  universal  Church 
had  been  from  the  legal  point  of  view  what  it  was  from  the 
religious  point  of  view,  a  single  body.^  A  tendency  in  this 
direction  has  not  been  lacldng;  we  have  seen  ("  Public  Law"]  in 
what  way  and  up  to  what  point  it  has  been  realized.  But  for  a 
long  time  the  only  thing  that  had  to  be  considered  with  relation 
to  the  Church  was  the  diocese;'  each  diocese  —  that  is  to  say, 
each  church  —  had  its  own  inheritance;  *  this  belongs  neither  to 
the  priests  individually  nor  to  the  bishop  who  is  their  head;  ^  it 
belongs  to  a  legal  being,  that  is  the  Church,  and  it  is  devoted  to 
objects  of  a  higher  nature,  in  view  of  which  the  Church  has  been 
established;  it  is  the  fortune  of  the  poor,  the  endowment  of  the 
clergy  and  of  religion.    This  conception  was  transmitted  to  the 

Thus  collective  beinffi  do  not  marry,  and  have  no  family  rii^ta;  but  they 
do  have  an  inheritance. 

>  VatUkier,  54;  Pemiee,  "Labeo,"  I,  283;  Stobbe,  1, 382;  /SoMOm,  "N.  R.  H.," 
1888,  497  (the  public  domain  at  Rome). 

'  At  least  in  Private  Law.  As  to  Public  Ecclesiastical  Law  qf.  Paul, 
I,  ''Cor./'  xii,  12.    The  Church  is  the  spiritual  body  of  Christ. 

*  Imbart  la  Tour,  "Par.  rurales/'  1900;  Ruffiniy  ''Rai»eBeiit.  purid.  d. 
parrochie/'  1896. 

«  Loenino,  "D.  Kirchenr./'  I,  221;  Oierkey  II,  908:  Bmdroil,  "De  oapae. 
possid.  Ecclesie,"  1900;  HiibUr,  ''Der  Eigenthttmer  des  Kirchoiguts,"  1888. 

'  C/.  episcopal  and  vicarial  revenue.  The  corporation  sole  of  the  Engjish 
law:  an  ecclesiastical  office  personified  distinct  from  the  incumbent:  Biodb* 
tUme,  I,  10.  The  king  and  the  crown  constitute  a  lay  oorporation  sole:  Pol' 
lock  and  MaiUandf  op,  cU, 
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Middle  Ages  and  never  ceased  to  be  true  in  theory;-  but,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  it  was  often  departed  from.  Thus  the  system  of  bene- 
fices made  it  necessary  to  consider  the  possessions  of  the  Church 
Its  belonging  to  a  certain  extent  to  the  clergy  and  the  monks. 
Their  rights  only  being  for  life,  the  canonists  none  the  less 
upheld  the  old  doctrine  which  defined  the  possessions  of  the 
Church  and  at  the  same  time  took  into  account  their  origin  and 
their  destination,  '^  the  vows  of  the  faithful,  the  price  of  sins,  and 
the  inheritance  of  the  poor."  A  matter  which  was  more  serious 
was  that  the  civil  authority  was  often  substituted  for  the  clergy 
in  the  management  of  its  possessions;  without  going  back  to  feudal 
times,  to  avowries,  or  to  feudal  tithes,  in  the  monarchic  period 
their  works  of  charity  were  seen  to  pass  more  and  more  into  the 
secular  power;  and  it  was  the  same  with  respect  to  the  external 
assets  of  religion  (manufactures).^  In  suppressing  the  clergy 
as  a  body,  in  transforming  the  possessions  of  the  Church  into 
national  possessions,^  in  taking  upon  itself  the  support  of  the 
clergy  and  the  expenses  of  the  worship,  the  Revolution  did  nothing 
which  was  not  logically  in  accord  with  the  public  law  of  the  Old 
R6gime.  It  acted  especially  from  force  of  necessity^  so  as  to  cover 
the  deficit  and  avoid  the  bankruptcy  into  which  the  State  was 
being  driven.  But  other  considerations  were  mingled  with  these 
reasons  of  a  financial  nature,  —  a  consciousness  of  the  evil  which 
existed  in  keeping  outside  of  commerce,  and  so  having  them  pro- 
duce nothing,  the  considerable  amoimt  of  possessions  which  were 

1  The  eccleeiastioal  establishments  of  the  Old  Regime  which  were  done 
away  with  by  the  Revolution  made  their  reappearance  after  the  Concordat 
and  the  Organic  Articles:  manufactures,  episcopal,  vicarial,  capitulary  and 
seminary  revenues:  Hennequin,  '^Essai  lust.  s.  les  fabriques"  C'Joum.  des 
Cons,  de  Fabr./'  1834, 1,  8);  Ladrat,  *'B,.  g^.  d'adm./'  Sept.,  1890. 

'  As  to  the  secularization  of  ecclesiastical  possessions  see  SagnaCf  ''L^gisl. 
civ.  de  la  R^vol./'  p.  155.  —  GMn,  "Rech.  hist.  s.  L'Ass.  du  clerg^  de  1682," 
1869,  p.  87,  cite^  a  formal  address  by  Pussort  before  the  assembly  of  the 
clergy  in  1690:  '^in  a  case  of  pressing  necessitv  the  king  is  the  owner  of  the 
property  of  all  his  subjects  and  especially  of  we  property  of  the  ecdesiaatice" 
Le  Vayer,  "Autor.  l^t.  des  rois,"  p.  323;  Et.  Mignot,  "Dr.  de  TEtat  surles 
biens  possdd^  par  le  clerg^,"  1755  ICerfvd);  "Dr.  du  souverain  sur  les  biens- 
fonds  du  cler^  et  des  moines,''  1770.  Cf.  Champion.  "Cahiers  de  1789" 
("Revolution  Francaise,"  June  14,  1894);  "Rev.  des  Deux-Mondes,"  1886, 
850  (P.  Leroy-BeatiieuYj  Bavrgain.  "Biens  ecdte.  av.  la  R^v.."  1891:  Bwrie, 
"Propr.  de  TEglise,"  1898;  Le  CarpenHer,  "R.  hist.,"  1901,  71;  Uouzon- 
Leduc,  "Joum.  des  Econom.,"  August,  1881.  —  Ficker,  "Eigenth.  d.  Reichs 
an  Kichengut"  ("Akad.  Wien,"  72,  77);  "Dig.  Ital.,"  see  "Asse  eccles."; 
Furgeot,  "R.  Q.  hist.,"  XXIX,  428  (under  Charles  IX);  Marion,  "Machault 
d'Arnouville,"  1891.  —  Cf.  secularization  which  took  place  after  the  Ref- 
ormation, for  example  Stouff,  "Le  pouvoir  temporel  et  le  regime  municipal 
dans  rev6ch6  de  B&le,"  I,  235;  P.  Duboisy  "De  recup.  Terr,  sanct.,"  16,  30; 
25,  42,  etc. 
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in  mortmain;  the  fear  of  seeing  the  Church  profit  by  its  position 
of  a  very  great  landed  proprietor  in  order  to  dominate  the  State; 
and,  finally,  the  thought  that  religion  entered  into  the  great  public 
offices,  and  that  its  administration  ought  to  be  connected  with 
that  of  the  State.^ 

Roman  tradition  with  respect  to  dvil  personality  thus  persisted 
in  the  religious  system  of  the  Old  Regime;  it  was  maintained  with 
more  difficulty  in  the  parallel  political  system.  The  State  had  its 
incarnation  originally  in  the  person  of  the  king,  which  meant  that 
it  was  not  necessary  to  investigate  whether  it  constituted  a  l^al 
person  or  not.  The  possessions  and  the  rights  of  the  State  were 
looked  upon  as  the  personal  attribute  of  the  king  during  the  Prank- 
ish period  as  well  as  during  the  feudal  period.  But  the  monarchic 
law  did  a  great  deal  towards  making  a  distinction  between  the 
person  of  the  king  and  that  of  the  State;  thus  it  is  that  the  do- 
main of  the  crown  had  a  tendency  to  become  separated  from  the 
private  and  personal  domain  of  the  sovereign.  Thus  did  it  pave  the 
way  for  the  Revolution,  for  which  it  was  reserved  to  strip  public 
functions  of  all  their  inheritable  qualities.' 

As  far  as  eiUes  and  communities  of  inhabitants  '  were  concerned, 
their  civil  personality  was  not  always  so  readily  to  be  distinguished 
as  one  might  suppose.^   While  contrasting  the  community  with  its 

*  The  modem  tendencies  towards  the  separation  of  the  Church  and  the 
State  were  not  set  forth  iintil  the  law  of  the  3d  Vent^  year  III,  which  pro- 
claimed the  freedom  of  worship;  it  was  by  vktue  of  thu  Law  that  the  Catholic 
form  of  worship  made  its  reappearance;  it  was  offidally  restored  under  the 
Consulate,  but  without  becoming  a  State  religion.  From  that  time  on,  our 
law  distinguishes  between  forms  of  worship  not  recognised  by  the  State  (which 
are  subiect  to  the  general  laws  affecting  associations,  meetings,  etc.)  and  forms 
of  worship  which  are  recognized  by  the  State:  Catholicism  (Concordat  of  the 
26th  Mess.,  year  IX,  and  ''Articles  or^aniaues"  of  the  8th  Cxerm.,  year  X,  a 
unilateral  act  on  the  part  of  France  which  tne  Church  submits  to  rather  than 
accepts,  H^rardf  "Art.  organ.."  1870),  Lutheranism  and  Calvinism  Tre- 
organized  under  the  authority  or  these  same  Articles),  the  Israelitish  worship 
(Decree  of  May  30,  1806;  of  March  17.  1808):  Gazier,  ''Et.  s.  Thist. 
relig.  de  la  R^vol.,"  1887;  Atdard,  "Le  culte  de  la  Raison,"  1892.  — As  to 
the  Concordat,  besides  the  speech  of  Portalis,  qf.  Bcvlay  de  la  Merthe,  "Doc 
s.  la  n6goc.  du  Ck)ncordat,"  1891;  iS^cA^  ''Crig.  du  Conc./^  1894;  Card,  Mathieu, 
"Le  Concordat,"  1903. 

'  Tacitus,  "Cerm.,"  10,  12.  Germany:  in  the  thhrteenth  centuiy.  the 
"Hausgut"  is  contrasted  with  the  ''Reichsgut":  Heusler,  f  63;  StMe^  I, 
382,  3&  (in  1125,  the  property  of  proscribed  persons  is  rather  "regiminis 
dicioni  quam  regis  proprietati^');  Gierke,  II,  527;  III,  62,  117;  Vcoithier, 
304;  Pdtoek  and  MaiOand,  I,  495,  509;  VioUet,  '^Inst.,"  II,  250:  Monteil, 
"Doman.  publique,"  "Th^e,"  1902.  —  CAoppin,  "Dom.,"  I,  6;  Domai, 
"Loix  civ..^'  1,  prel.,  3,  1;  Loyeeau,  "Seigneuriee,"  I,  23;  II  at  sag.  —  On 
the  Law  or  Nov.  22-Dec.  1,  1790,  cf,  MarUeU,  p.  159. 

»  Beaumanoir,  4,  32;  43,  42:  "Gr.  Cout.,"  p.  389. 

*  Gierke,  III,  730;  Pertiie,  III,  268. 
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members,  it  was  asked  if  each  one  of  the  latter  did  not  have  an  in- 
dividual right  to  reparation  for  damage  caused  to  the  community, 
ai|d  if  obligations  which  were  incumbent  upon  the  community 
coidd  not  be  enforced  against  the  possessions  of  each  one  of  its 
members;  ^  there  was  some  doubt  as  to  who  represented  the  com- 
munity at  law,  and  as  to  who  could  take  an  oath  for  it.  The 
Revolution  by  forbidding  the  partition  of  community  possessions 
among  the  inhabitants^  seemed  to  see  in  this  a  mere  case  of 
joint  possession.*  In  this  way  it  gave  evidence  of  its  repugnance 
to  corporate  ownership.  The  possessions  of  the  State  and  the 
possessions  of  the  clergy  were  sold  as  national  possessions;  com- 
munity possessions  should  also  have  disappeared  by  partition. 

§  589.  Corporatioiu  ^  (Bodies  and  Commuiiities,  Persons  in 
Mortmain).  —  Family  conununities/  which  were  the  primitive 

*■  Cf.  Law  of  the  10th  Vend^.,  year  IV  (responsibility  of  oommunes  for 
crimes  committed  on  their  territory). 

«  Bertrand,  "Dr.  d'affouage,"  "Thtee,"  1900;  Stoibbe,  I,  448. 

*  The  weattby  bought  for  a  very  low  price  the  share  of  the  poor:  Taine, 
"Revolution,"  III,  476;  Sagnac,  p.  151,  177  (analysis  of  the  revolutionary 
law);  "Code  civ.  interm.,"  Table,  see  "Communaux."  As  to  the  possessions 
of  parishes  and  of  commimities,  qf.  Merlet,  "Ass.  de  oommun.  a'habitants 
dans  le  comt6  de  Dimois,"  1880. 

*  Du  Canae,  see  "Corporatio":  a  term  employed  by  the  English  jurists, 
qf,  BastaU,  The  old  French  authors  say  "corps  et  communautj,"  "gensde 
mainmorte."  According  to  a  terminology  which  to-day  is  very  widespread, 
they  are  called  "imiversitates  personarum"  as  contrasted  with  "univer- 
sitates  rerum"  or  foimdations,  from  which  it  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish 
them:  Stobbe.  I,  384. 

*  As  to  the  origin  and  the  various  kinds  of  legal  persons  according  to 
the  German  authors,  cf,  Stobbe,  I,  404  (bibl.),  443:  Sohm,  "Deutsche  Ge- 
noesenschaft,''  1889;  Heusler,  f  50  ef  seq,;  Gierke^  "D.  Privatr.,"  S  58  e<  sej. 
According  to  the  latter,  there  must  have  been  known  in  the  old  Germamo 
law  free  associations  ("Sippe."  "Gaugenossenschaft,"  "Gemeinde,"  etc.), 
and  groups  composed  of  the  lords  (following,  vassalajge,  etc.).  But  under 
the  iimuence  of  the  Roman  law  absolutism  came  to  be  introduced  into  public 
law  and  individualism  into  private  law;  there  was  a  tendency  to  restrict  the 
number  of  legal  persons,  to  connect  some  of  them  with  the  state,  and  to  do 
away  with  the  others;  the  theorv  of  "fictitious  personality"  must  nave  arisen 
as  a  consequence  of  these  tendencies.  According  to  Gierke,  who  maintains 
that  he  relies  on  the  old  Germanic  conception,  the  collective  person, 
"Verbcmdsperson,"  is  just  as  much  a  reality  as  the  phsrsical  person,  as  the 
individual.  He  contrasts,  in  approximately  these  terms,  the  German  "Genos- 
senschaft"  with  the  Roman  "Universitas."  In  the  latter,  the  individual 
disi^pears,  being  absorbed  in  the  whole;  the  community  is  sacrificed  to  the 
unity;  this  absorption  does  net  take  place  in  the  case  of  the  Germanic  cor- 
poration; it  may  be  shown  in  the  collective  rights  of  its  members;  this  plurality 
of  rights  which  is  developed  at  the  expense  of  the  ri^ts  of  the  individual 
makes  the  German  corporation  resemble  a  ease  of  lomt  ownership  ("com- 
munio").  But  the  G^man  joint  ownership,  the.  "Gemeinschaft,"  owing 
to  the  principle  of  the  "gesammte  EJAnd,"  which  establishes  therein  a  certain 
amount  of  unitv,  is  similar  to  the  "Korperschaft,"  so  that  the  abyss  which 
in  the  Roman  law  lies  between  the  "conomunio"  and  the  "universitas"  is 
found  to  be  filled  up,  in  the  Germanic  law,  with  intermediate  types.  Without 
wishing  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  the  validity  of  tlus  theoiy,  and  whether 
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type  of  civil  persons,  were  formed  spontaneously  and  to  some  ex- 
tent organically,  even  under  the  system  of  the  State;  there  was  no 
question  of  the  authorization  or  control  of  the  latter.  But  the  pub- 
lic authorities  did  not  so  readily  leave  untouched  the  formation  oi 
associations  which  were  not  of  this  character.  They  suppressed 
those  which  seemed  to  them  suspicious;  thus  the  Carolingians 
prohibited  guilds.  In  this  sense  it  is  correct  to  say  that  no  asso- 
tion  could  be  formed  without  the  consent  —  at  least  the  imi^ed 
consent  —  of  the  State.  But  this  formula  is  not  absolutely  cor- 
rect excepting  in  the  new  law;  in  the  old  times  the  greatest  lati- 
tude was  allowed,  especially  to  religious  conununities;  ^  they  were 
scarcely  liable  to  find  any  obstacle  excepting  on  behalf  of  the 
Church.  Rural  communities  were  also  very  easUy  established, 
some  existing  perhaps  from  time  immemorial,  others  more  mod« 
em,  having  obtained  the  implied  consent  of  the  lord.  No  doubt 
this  same  latitude  was  allowed  from  the  early  part  of  the  IVGddle 
Ages  to  associations  for  trade.*    At  that  period  these  ecclesiastical 

we  should  look  upon  it  as  the  result  of  an  inoomplete  analjmis  or  a  gen- 
end  Bumming  up,  we  may  say  that  it  seems  to  be  in  accord  with  the  cuireat 
conceptions  of  the  Middle  Aacs;  the  corporation  is  at  one  and  the  same  time 
joint  ownership  and  a  legaTperson;  those  who  are  members  enjoy  for  that 
reason  personal  advantages,  for  example  by  participating  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  oonunon  inheritance.  In  modem  law  Gierke  distixiguishes  between 
three  sorts  of  "Verbandspersonen''  (lesal  persons),  without  counting  the 
State  ("fiscus"):  (A)  Ck>rporationa  C'Korperscharten"):  1st.  Ck>mmunes: 
"Markgemeinde,"  "Gemeinde"  at  the  present  time  ("aumends"),  agricul- 
tural associations.  2d.  PMic  "Genossensehaften,"  such  as  rehfious  groups, 
trade  bodies,  etc.,  and  pripote,  such  as  the  families  of  the  higher  nobility, 
associations  of  an  economic  nature,  etc.  (B)  Establishments  or  foundations: 
1st.  "Anstalten"  (public  establishments).  2d.  ''SUftungen"  (private  foun- 
dations). With  the  "Verbandsperson"  he  contrasts  the  "peraonenrecht- 
lichte  (3emeinschaft,"  sometimes  ''su  gesammten  Hand"  (with  united  hands), 
for  example,  communities  between  brothers  after  the  death  of  their  fatha*, 
''Ganerbschaften/'  and  sometimes  established  by  public  authority. 

1  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  word  "Universitas"  means  a  group,  a  coUeeth^ 
ity  of  some  kind,  a  commune,  an  association,  a  university.  The  Glossators 
do  not  seem  to  have  a  very  concise  idea  of  the  legal  personality^  as  their 
definition  of  the  ''Universitas"  shows:  "nihil  aJiud  est  nisi  singuh  homines 
qui  ibi  sunt,"  which  was  a  hard  thing  to  reconcile  with  the  maxim:  "quod 
universitatis  est  non  est  singulorum,"  or  with  that  other  one,  "umversioon- 
sentire  non  possunt."  Cf,  Mestre.  p.  46  e<  9eq»  The  Canonists  were  the 
first  to  give  a  current  application  ot  the  term  "persons"  to  collective  groups: 
Innocent  IV.  in  his  "Apparatus"  on  the  Decretals.  5,  52,  1,  and  2,  14,  2. 
After  them  the  Post-Glossators,  and  especially  Bartolus,  developed  the  tibeoiy 
of  the  legal  personality. 

'  As  to  commercial  partnerships,  ef,  8<MUe8t  "EBst.  des  sod^tte  en  com- 
mandite," in  the  "Aim.  de  Dr.  comm.,"  1896.  The  Italians,  Straccha, 
Scacoia,  etc.,  recogmsed  commercial  partnerahips  as  having  a  fictitious  per- 
sonality. Cf.  on  this  point,  discussions,  Lyons  and  Caen,  "Acad.  sc.  mor.," 
1900,  471;  N4gulMeo,  "Thise,"  IWO;  Avril,  p.  12;  Meynial,  "Sir.,"  1892, 
I,  497;  Sicbbe,  I,  389.  The  great  commercial  companies  constituted  true 
public  establishments:  see  "Encycl." 
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or  secular  groups  of  people  filled  the  part  which  has  to-day  de- 
volved upon  the  State;  ^  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  State  in  the 
course  of  developing  the  extent  of  its  prerogatives  should  have  in- 
cluded within  them  the  sphere  occupied  by  this  group.  Previous 
authorization^  an  administrative  guardianship,  under  the  mon- 
archy, paved  the  way  for  the  absorption  of  these  bodies  by  the 
State  and  their  conversion  into  the  form  of  administrative  organs.* 
The  system  of  freedom,  under  which  people  in  mortmain  he* 
came  very  numerous  during  the  barbarian  and  feudal  times,  gave 
way  in  the  monarchic  period  to  a  system  which  was  very  restric- 
tive. Loysel,  400,  sums  it  up  in  this  rule:  ''One  cannot  asseihble 
in  order  to  create  a  body  and  a  conmaunity  without  permission 
and  letters  of  the  king.'' '  The  previous  and  express  authorization 
of  the  State  is  the  first  requisite  for  the  existence  of  legal  per- 

^  Thifl  characterlfltio  is  shown  us  by  Bodm,  ni,  7:  ''All  bodies  and  ffuilds 
are  instituted  for  religious  purposes  or  for  purposes  of  police''  (and  we  Know 
that '' police/'  in  a  broad  sense,  is  the  same  thing  as  administration).  They 
are  associations  founded  by  mdividuals  in  view  of  the  public  interests; 
Lavie,  "Des  corps  politiques,"  1766,  II,  p.  12.  According  to  D(fm(U,  "Dr. 
public/'  I,  15,  1,  the  body  is  established  for  a  common  benefit  for  those  who 
are  members,  but  also  one  which  is  connected  urith  the  jriMic  welfare.  It  ia 
stated  that  these  bodies  render  services  to  the  State;  this  is  so,  for  example 
with  regard  to  the  institutions  of  teaching,  as  the  Universities,  or  of  charitv, 
as  the  idms-houses  or  "Maisons-Dieu/'  which  at  first  were  religious  estab- 
lishments and  which  had  not  yet  entirely  lost  their  ecclesiastical  character 
in  the  eighteenth  centurv  (ri^ts  of  the  Bishops  over  the  Universities,  they 
are  members  b^r  birth  of  the  ooards  of  the  alms-houses,  etc.).  At  the  close 
of  the  Old  R^^me  thev  are  cidled  pubtic  establishments.  As  to  the  kinf^'s 
rights  with  regard  to  the  ecclesiastical  institutions  see,  Le  Vayer,  ''Autont6 
l^t.  des  rois,''  p.  319  et  eeq,  (political  sovereign,  protector,  founder). 

'  Being  given  this  characteristic,  it  is  ouite  natural  that  there  should 
have  been,  especially  at  the  close  ot  the  Ola  Regime,  establishments  of  the 
same  nature  created  by  the  king,  royBl  foundations  (tor  example,  the  College 
df  France,  the  Hospice  of  the  InvaUdes,  the  Academies,  etc.).  On  the  trade 
bodies,  cf.  Monin,  "R6vol.  Fr.,"  1894,  327.  On  the  order  of  barristers,  (/. 
Vaaseurj  "Th^e,"  1900. 

*  This  was  the  Roman  rule:  Oaiue,  Dig.,  3,  5,  1;  Oirard,  p.  234;  Edict  of 
Nov.,  1629;  Declaration  of  June  7,  1659;  Edict  of  Deo.,  1666  (Le  Vauer, 
''Autor.  l^t.  des  rois,"  1682,  p.  279:  no  community  can  be  established  or 
build  monasteries  without  the  e3n>ress  permission  of  the  king,  for  no  bodies, 
communities  or  guilds  may  be  lormea  without  the  consent  of  the  political 
magistrate;  every  new  establishment  of  monks  is  a  novelty,  according  to  the 
discipline  of  the  Church,  and  it  is  one  of  the  duties  of  its  supporters  to  prevent 
innovations  within  the  Church);  and  especially  the  Edict  of  Aug.,  1749. 
Art.  1;  AvrUj  p.  60  (citations),  72;  BlackeUme,  1, 10.  Associations  which  had 
not  been  authorised  could  be  dissolved,  that  is  to  say  their  members  could 
be  compelled  to  separate;  but  they  were  tolerated  if  they  appeared  to  be 
inoffensive:  VioQetf  p.  647.  The  members  of  these  irregular  communities 
were  not  looked  upon  any  differently  from  ordinary  individuals,  they  were 
not  allowed  to  act  in  a  collective  name.  —  Furthermore,  when  the  group 
had  been  in  existence  for  a  very  long  time,  until  the  year  1749  the  State  did 
not  require  them  to  produce  their  title.  It  is  thus  perhaps  that  the  toleration 
shown  fraternities  and  freemasonry  is  to  be  accounted  for:  Quyot,  Bee  **Com6» 
''    '';  Decree  of  June  14-17, 1791,  Aug.  18, 1792. 
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sons.^  Every  association  which  had  this  authority  ''ipso  facto" 
had  a  civil  personality,^  without  a  special  grant  being  necessary; 
this  personality  was  not  a  gift  from  the  State,  but  a  natural  con- 
sequence of  the  existence  of  the  assodation,  and,  if  one  may 
say  so,  its  way  of  being  and  of  living.'    The  State  could  have 

*  As  to  this  system  of  freedom,  which  dates  from  the  time  of  the  Lower 
£mpire.  cf.  theses:  Ploeque,  1887;  Bureid  de  Chtuaey,  18d3,  etc.;  VmUhier,  op. 
git.  —  Power  of  receiving:  Qierkef  II,  903. 

'  The  personality  of  bodies  and  commmiities  has  been  accounted  for  by 
means  of  a  fiction.  This,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  Roman  theory;  it  is  to  l>e 
found  again  in  the  writings  of  the  Cfanonists,  the  Bartohsts,  the  Civilians,  the 
commercialists  and  of  the  School  of  Natural  Law;  it  pla^red  an  important 
part  in  the  discussion  on  the  secularising  of  the  possessions  of  the  clergy 
m  the  Constituent  Assembly.  —  The  Germanists,  Besder  and  Gierke,  have 
risen  up  in  opposition  to  this  traditional  opinion;  for  them  legal  persons 
are  not  fictitious  beings^  but  actual  beings;  in  eveay  association  there  exists 
a  collective  will,  which  is  quite  distinct  from  the  individual  wills  and  which 
is  just  as  much  a  reality  as  that  of  an  individual.  Let  us  mention  among 
other  deductions  which  are  drawn  from  these  ideas^  the  following:  (1)  Tiie  law 
does  not  create  legal  persons,  but  merely  recognizes  them;  the  government 
cannot  dissolve  them  by  means  of  a  mere  provision  of  policy.  (2)  Once  havixig 
heea  recognized  in  the  country  where  they  originated  they  can  operate  abroad. 
(3).  When  their  dissolution  takes  place  tbeir  possessions  do  not  belong  to  the 
Dtate  as  being  goods  without  an  owner,  but  form  the  object  of  a  special  suc- 
cession which  is  related  to  the  object  for  which  they  were  destined  (they  can 
therefore  once  more  be  divided  up  among  the  members).  These  conclu- 
sions, would  not  have  been  denied  by  the  majority  of  our  old  authors,  for  they 
did  not  pretend  that  the  law  created  legal  persons  ''ex  nihilo,"  but  merelv 
t^at  they  had  to  have  the  authorization  of  the  law  in  order  to  operate,  which 
amounts  to  the  same  thing  as  saying  the  State  has  a  ri^t  to  forbia  them; 
now  nobody  denies  that  the  State  has  this  right.  It  is  quite  certain  tiiat  the 
fiction  of  tne  personality  does  not  account  for  evervtmng;  but  fictions  are 
not  created  with  the  object  of  accounting  for  things;  they  are  formiUse  devised 
by  the  jurists,  and  as  it  were  a  sort  of  convenient  coinage  which  is  in  circu- 
lation in  the  law.  A  thing  which  proves  in  favor  of  this  fiction  is  the  fact  that 
no  one  has  succeeded  in  replacing  it  with  an3rthmg  else.  If  we  should  be  asked, 
why  treat  an  association  or  an  establishment  in  the  same  way  as  a  man,  we 
would  reply  that  this  question  comes  rather  within  the  sphere  of  politics  or 
of  political  economy  tnan  within  that  of  iurisprudence;  the  personificatioa 
was  at  a  certain  period  the  best  way  in  which  certain  physical  needs  oould 
be  satisfied.  We  therefore  do  not  go  so  far  as  the  Germamst  syistem;  but 
we  recognize  the  new  school  as  in  two  ways  deserving  of  merit;  in  the  first 
place,  its  liberal  tendencies,  and  then  also  the  bringing  into  prominence  of 
an  important  fact,  the  free  and  spontaneous  formation  of  legal  persona 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  —  According  to  others,  for  example,  PhmioLj  ''Dr.  civU," 
I,  262j  the  personality  (whether  fictitious  or  real)  is  a  myth;  under  the  name 
of  civil  persons  one  should  include  masses  of  possessions,  without  any  indi* 
vidual  owner,  devoted  to  some  collective  use;  qf.  BrinZy  "Pand.,"  and  his 
theory  of  the  "Zweckvermogen."  These  ideas  are  fordgn  to  the  old  law. 
One  can  say  the  same  thin^  with  regard  to  other  theories,  a  very  concise  out- 
line of  whicn  will  be  found  in  Mestre,  op,  cU,  As  to  associations  without  any 
civil  personality,  c/.  StMe  %  61.  [See  now  the  elaborate  and  masterlv 
critique  of  the  history  and  theory  in  Saleilles'  "  La  Personality  Juridique,  ^' 
1909.  —  Transl.] 

*  The  idea  of  distinguishing  the  grant  from  the  civil  personality  and  the 
authorization  to  associate  is  a  modem  one.  MQhlenbruch  (on  the  occasion 
of  the  Stadel  trial)  and  Savigny  (who  incorrectly  translates  "corpus"  as  civil 
person.  Dig.,  3,  4,  1),  have  caused  this  idea  to  prevail  in  Qermany;  following 
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taken  away  the  legal  personality  of  an  association,  or,  without 
going  so  far  as  this,  could  have  restricted  its  capacity;  but  it  was 
not  customary  to  proceed  in  this  way.  The  association  was  purely 
and  simply  suppressed.^  It  is  thus  that  legal  persons  ordinarily 
die,  by  means  of  a  withdrawal  of  authority;  they  can  also  disap- 
pear for  lack  of  an  object '  when  the  end  for  which  they  have  been 
established  has  ceased  to  exist,'  or  when  all  the  members  of  the 
partnership  have  died.^  But  these  hypotheses  are  obviously  of 
an  exceptional  character;  it  is  in  the  very  nature  of  bodies  and 
communities  to  last  forever,  and  one  of  the  greatest  advantages 
which  they  offer  is  the  very  fact  that  they  last  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  human  life,  for  their  existence  is  independent  of  that 
of  their  actual  members. 

The  constitution  of  the  community  is  the  result  of  custom  or  is 
contained  in  written  regulations.  During  the  monarchic  period 
these  regulations  had  to  be  presented  to  the  Parliaments  or  to  the 
other  royal  departments,  with  the  object  of  obtaining  their  ap- 
proval. It  was  for  the  magistrates  to  see  that  nothmg  had  been 
slipped  in  which  was  contrary  to  ''the  laws,  to  public  liberty  and 
the  interests  of  other  people."  ^    The  community  acted  tlm>ugh 

them  Zacharie  introduced  it  into  France.  —  One  is  justified  in  sayins  that 
this  distinction  was  as  it  were  prepared  for  bv  the  provisions  of  the  Edict  of 
1749.  by  virtue  of  which  a  community  which  was  aheady  in  existence  and 
which  had  been  authorized  needed  a  fiurther  authorisation  m  order  to  acquire 
possessions  in  certain  cases.  But  as  a  general  thing,  in  the  old  French  law 
as  in  the  Roman  law,  merel^r  owin^^  to  the  fact  that  a  corporation  had  a  legal 
existence,  it  was  invested  with  a  civil  personality;  the  authorisation  was  not 
a  granting  of  the  personality. 

^  "OrS,."  I,  510:  the  king  forbade  the  "soolares  et  doctores"  of  the 
"studium"  of  Orleans  to  form  a  ''Universitas";  they  would  be  subject  to 
the  laws  "tanquam  singulares." 

*  Religious  orders  which  disappeared  for  lack  of  an  object,  for  example 
the  ransoming  of  captives,  the  care  of  lepers,  etc. 

'  In  1620  the  Abbey  of  Toumus  became  secularized  with  the  consent  of 
all  its  members  in  order  to  be  changed  into  a  collegiate  church:  JuMtn,  '^£Qst. 
de  Tabb.  de  Toumus,"  1733,  cited  by  Charmont,  ''Annte  sociok>g.,"  1900, 
p.  96  (causes  of  the  extinction  of  corporate  ownership). 

*  Is  the  presence  of  a  single  member  sufficient  to  maintain  the  association? 
Controversy.  Cf,  Siobbef  I,  436.  Can  all  the  members  by  agreeing  to  do  so 
dissolve  the  body?    /Md.,  CHerke,  "D.  Privatr.,"  f  70. 

*  The  principle  of  the  peculiarity  by  virtue  of  which  leml  persons  must 
keep  withm  their  1ml  powers,  was  devised  by  modem  jumcial  law;  it  was 
unlmown  to  the  old  law;  thus  charitable  foundations  were  applied  by  lit> 
eraiy  estabhshments  (the  Mont^n  prise  at  the  French  Academy),  manu* 
factories  received  gifts  and  legacies  for  the  poor  or  made  in  the  interests  of 
education,  the  revenues  of  the  charity  schools  established  for  the  benefit  of 
poor  children  were  administered  by  church  wardens:  JoussBf  ''Gouv.  des 
labriques,"  283.  But  we  must  take  into  account  the  fact  that  education, 
chari^  and  worship,  were  in  former  times  within  the  scope  of  the  objects  of 
ecclesiastioal  establiishments. 
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the  organs  which  it  gave  itself.^  For  ita  onfinary  management  it 
had  one  or  several  agents,  a  ''  syndic/'  who  was  elected  and  whose 
powers  varied.  In  contracting  and  in  pleading  he  bound  the 
community  within  the  limits  of  his  powers;  his  act  was  looked 
upon  as  tlie  act  of  the  community;  it  was  at  his  domicile  that 
writs  against  the  community  were  served.*  Th^  general  meeting 
of  the  members  formed  the  higher  power;*  majority  decided/ 
excepting  in  that  which  concerned  the  formation  or  the  disso- 
lution of  the  community.  Ordinary  members  had  individual 
rights;  for  example,  that  of  taking  part  in  the  general  meetings, 
or  even,  in  case  the  community  were  dissolved,  of  taking  a  portion 
of  the  conununity  assets  ("jura  singulorum")*^ 

The  estate  of  the  community  belonged  to  the  body  itself,  and 
not  to  each  one  of  its  members,  as  would  have  been  the  case 
with  a  thing  which  was  jointiy  possessed.  That  which  was  due 
to  the  body  or  by  the  body  was  not  due  to  any  one  of  its  mem- 
bers, nor  by  one  of  them;  they  could  be  creditors  or  debtors  of 
the  community  and  plead  against  it  just  as  though  they  had  been 
strangers  to  it.  Bodies  and  communities  enjoyed  privileges  and 
were  under  various  disabilities.^    They  were  treated  like  minors; 

1  Distinction  between  the  organ  and  the  representative:  Cfierke,  "D. 
Privatr.,"  I,  472. 

*  Actions  against  bodies  and  communities:  Ordinance  of  1670^  21;  Decla- 
ration of  Oct.  2(dy  1703  (permission  of  the  manager). 

*  Odofredtu  on  1.  9,  1,  and  on  1.  7,  D.,  4,  2,  rebates  an  important  decision 
by  Johannes  Bassianus,  with  regard  to  a  revolt  of  peasants  against  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Ravenna:  should  the  ''Universitas"  be  punished  or  the  r^>els  ''ut 
singuli"?  Bassianus  answered  that  a  distinction  was  to  be  drawn  according 
as  each  one  had  acted  either  on  his  own  acootmt  or  on  the  other  hand  col- 
lectively, under  instructions,  and  sent  out  at  the  sound  of  the  bell,  with  the 
council  at  their  head;  if  this  were  so  then  the  "Univendtaa"  ought  to  be  pun- 
ished.   This  doctrine  soon  became  classic. 

*  Gierke,  II,  480;  III,  322,  303,  etc.  (the  majority). 

*  In  such  a  case  as  this  one  wonders  to  whom  the  possessions  reverted. 
The  opinion  which  was  generally  accepted  in  former  tunes,  was  that  they 
belonged  to  the  State  as  being  goods  without  an  owner:  Gierke,  III,  2%. 
The  modem  theories  are  greatly  opposed  to  one  another:  Gierke,  "D.  Privatr./' 
1,565, 

*  Could  legal  persons  commit  crimes^  or  be  excommunicated?  C/.  aa 
to  this  Family  jomt  and  several  responsibility.  Innocent  IV.  in  1245,  for- 
bade the  excommunication  of  a  "Univeraitas"  (c.  3^  "in  Sexto."  5, 11;  in  fact, 
the  ''Universitas"  is  but  a  fiction,  it  can  neither  wish  nor  act).  This  reason 
had  not  prevented  the  Church  from  placinx  nations  and  provinces  undear 
an  interdict,  any  more  than  it  had  preventea  the  statutes  and  the  civil  laws 
from  decreeing  penalties  against  towns.  Cf,  on  this  qiuestion,  Bartohu, 
on  1. 16,  §  10^.,  48,  10:  Gierke,  *'D,  Privatr.,''  I,  528:  Mestre,  op.  dL;  PcrtOs, 
III,  271.  The  Post-Glossators  admit  the  possibility  of  punishing  com- 
munities. In  1331  the  Parliament  of  Paris  condemned  the  town  of  Toulouse 
to  the  loss  of  its  right  of  being  a  body  and  a  community,  together  with  a 
confiscation  of  its  inheritance,  because  of  the  oaae  of  a  student,  Aimery  B6- 
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they  had  a  right  to  the  same  privileges;  in  return  for  this  they 
were  subjected  to  a  very  strict  administrative  guardianship, 
whose  form  varied,  but  whose  principle  was  always  the  same,  be- 
ginning in  this  way  to  be  connected  with  the  State.^  They  could 
not  alienate  their  immovables  excepting  by  virtue  of  a  decree 
of  a  judge,'  nor  oould  they  acquire  money  invested  in  an  an- 
nuity, under  penalty  of  confiscation,  as  a  consequence  of  royal 
decrees  during  the  monarchic  period.  Under  the  feudal  system 
the  lords  compelled  them  to  give  up  within  a  year  the  fiefs  and 
copyholds  which  they  had  acquired;'  we  have  seen  by  what 
processes  this  prohibition  was  evaded  and  how  there  arose  from 
this  the  theory  of  amortization.^  The  celebrated  Edict  of  Au- 
gust, 1749,^  made  them  incapable  of  receiving  inheritances,  rent- 
charges  on  specific  lands,  or  rights  in  land.  Their  disability  was 
absolute  with  respect  to  testamentary  gifts.  On  the  other  hand, 
gifts  '^  inter  vivos,''  or  acquisitions  for  a  consideration,  could  be 
authorized  for  just  and  necessary  causes,  —  that  is  to  say,  as 
an  exception;  •  they  were  only  allowed  freely  to  acquire  mova- 

renger,  condemned  to  death  by  the  Capitouls  m  violation  of  the  privileges 
comerred  upon  members  of  the  universities:  Ordinance  of  1670,  21, 1. 

^  For  example,  rescission  of  unfair  contracts,  tuning  ovjer  of  actions  deal- 
ing with  land  to  the  Public  Ministry,  prescription  of  forty  vears.  etc.:  Per- 
tUe,  III,  272.  These  privileges  have  oisapp^ured  from  modem  law,  which 
is  disposed  to  lavish  upon  corporations  disaoUities  rather  than  favors. 

*  Edict  of  Dec.,  1606,  Art.  16;  G.  Forget,  "Personnes,"  "Choses  ecclAi.," 
1611jp.  60. 

*  Tlie  disability  of  acquisition  of  persons  in  mortmain  is  not  owing  to  the 
fact  that  they  are  for  the  most  part  religious  establishments;  it  exists  in  the 
same  way  for  all  ''corpora  mortua."  If  the  first  laws  on  amortizement  were 
directed  agaiost  rdigious  communities,  and  if  at  all  times  anxietv  has  been 
displayed  as  to  the  accumulation  of  immovable  possessions  in  their  lumds, 
this  has  been,  owing  to  their  great  prosperity;  lay  communities,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  often  found  themselves  m  embarrassing  circumstances. 

*  Before  the  Edict  of  1749,  the  lords,  in  their  own  interests,  compiled 
the  communities  to  give  up  within  a  year  anv  inheritances  which  they  might 
have  acquired,  but  the  king's  attorney  could  do  the  same  thing  in  the  interests 
of  the  public,  says  Pothierf  no.  216^  because  the  possessicxis  of  communities 
were  taken  out  of  trade.  Cf.  on  this  Lamoiqnon'a  **Att,J'  16.  In  the  States 
General  of  1614  the  Third  Estate  expressed  the  wish  that  persons  in  mort- 
main should  not  be  able  to  acquire  immovables:  Pieatf  "Wat.  des  Et.  gdn.," 
Ill,  482.    Cf.  II,  246;  Maurmant,  "Thtee,"  23. 

*  Tardif.  "R.  de  1^.,"  II,  492:  P.  Bernard,  "R.  h.  Dr.,"  X,  37;  Maurmant, 
''Thtee."  1900  (precedents  for  tne  Edict  of  1749);  other  theses:  dndondre. 
1886:  PUois,  1890;  A.  Lot  1895;  Epinay,  1896;  Garein,  "La  Mainmorte  1749 
k  1789,"  1903,  etc.  —  Other  countries  also  have  their  legislation  on  posses* 
sions  in  mortnuun:  Adamif  "Legg.  s.  1.  manimorte,"  1834;  KahL  "Deutsche 
Amortisationsgesetrc,"  1880;  Gierke,  "D.  Privatr.,"  I,  616;  PoUock,  "Land 
Laws,"  91;  P^iock  and  MaiOand,  L  314,  639. 

*  Letters  patent  regLstered  in  Farliament  and  onlv  granted  after  an  in- 
vestigation, for  just  and  necessary  cause:  Civil  Cooe.  910,  937.  —  Letters 
patent  were  not  necessary  for  mere  pious  or  charitable  foundations,  such 
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bles  and  rent-charges  on  the  king  or  other  communities.  In  this 
manner  progress  was  made  towards  the  Revolutionary  legisla- 
tion. The  latter,  which  was  frankly  hostile  to  all  corporate 
ownership,  converted  into  national  possessions  the  possessions  of 
religious  ^  or  secular  communities,  such  as  those  of  the  secular 
clergy.'  At  the  same  time,  it  changed  into  administrative  ser- 
vices that  which  it  left  in  existence  of  the  organizations  of  the 
Old  R%ime;  the  change  was  hardly  noticeable,  because  they 
had  already  been  submitted  to  the  administrative  guardianship 
and  were  half  incorporated  in  the  State.  In  this  way  was  ruined, 
after  political  feudalism,  that  which  has  been  called  ''corporate 
feudalism";*  thus  perished  ''the  spirit  of  the  corporation,  which 
was  so  dangerous,"  says  G)ndorcet,  "  but  which  was  so  natural  at 

as  masses  or  obituals,  the  sustenance  of  students  or  the  poor,  etc.;  it  was 
sufficient  if  they  were  ratified  by  Parliament. 

'  On  the  suppression  of  reli^^ous  communities  and  the  Decree  of  Feb. 
13-10,  1790,  cf.  Avril,  p.  134  (bibl.  and  discussion):  the  real  idea  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly  was  to  reform  the  regular  dergy  rather  than  to  de- 
stroy them;  it  proceeaed  in  the  same  manner  with  regard  to  the  secular  clergy. 

*  The  antipathy  felt  by  the  Revolution  towards  corporations  is  still  shown 
in  the  Civil  Code  from  the  lack  of  a  special  title  on  legal  persons.  The 
more  recent  Codes,  such  as  the  German  Code,  do  not  show  this  hiatus.  C/. 
law  on  associations,  of  July  1,  1001. 

'  There  are  no  longer  an^  classes  or  orders  of  corporations^  but  a  gigantic 
administration  which  has  mherited  their  privileges  and  which  fulfills  their 
functions.  During  the  debate  upon  the  question  of  the  possessions  of  the 
Church.  Thouret  declared  amidst  the  plaudits  of  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
that:  ''Bodies  are  but  instruments  created  by  the  law  in  order  that  some 
public  good  may  be  derived  therefrom;  what  does  the  workman  do  when  his 
tool  is  not  suited  for  the  work  for  which  he  had  intended  it?  He  breaks  it; 
he  changes  it."  From  a  historical  point  of  view  there  is  nothing  more  in* 
accurate  than  this  pretended  creation  of  fictitious  bodies.  The  spirit  of 
the  Revolution  is  very  clearly  shown  in  the  Decree  of  Aug.  18,  1702,  which 
abolished  religious  and  lay  corporations;  even  those  devoted  to  the  hospital 
service  and  to  the  relief  of  the  sick.  ''Considering,"  says  the  preamble, 
"that  a  State  which  is  truly  free  should  not  allow  in  its  midst  any  corpora- 
tion,  not  even  those  which,  devoted  to  the  public  education,  have  deserved 
well  at  the  hands  of  the  fatherland."  With  these  ideas  as  a  basis,  worship 
became  a  public  service,  the  Church  a  special  administration  wit^  its  budget; 
the  manufactories,  seminaries  and  religious  chapters  re-establidicKi  by  the 
Concordat,  are  administrative  persons;  all  other  ecclesiastical  establishments 
(especially  the  religious  communities)  were  done  away  with  by  Article  11  of 
the  "Articles  organiques."  Relief,  tiie  services  of  the  almshouses,  education 
also,  have  a  tendency  towards  being  changed  into  services  of  the  State.  Cf, 
the  Constitution  of  year  III,  Art.  300.  The  Decree  of  August  8,  1703,  had 
done  away  with  the  Academies  and  literary  societies  patented  or  endowed 
by  the  State.  On  the  15th  of  September,  1703,  the  Convention  also  did  away 
with  the  Faculty  of  Law  and  other  Faculties;  although  this  decree  was  sus- 
pended the  day  following  that  on  which  it  had  been  enacted,  the  Univer- 
sities ceased  to  exist:  lAard,  "L'enseign.  sup4r.  en  France,"  I,  p.  217.  The 
Law  of  23  Mess.,  year  II,  united  with  the  national  property  and  debts  the 
assets  and  liabilities  of  the  charitable  institutions.  Details  as  to  the  carry- 
ing out  of  this  scheme  in  Avril,  "Thtee,"  p.  113  et  seg.  Cf.  Italian  Law  of 
the  17th  July,  1800,  on  "opere  pie." 
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a  time  when  everjrthing  was  privil^fed/'  ^  It  is  true  that  it  only 
I)erished  to  be  born  again.  Modern  law  did  not  feel  the  same 
distrust  of  it  as  did  the  Revolution.^ 

§  590.  FoundatiGiui"  Pi8»  Cau8»/'  works  of  piety  or  of  public 
utility  (such  as  an  almshouse,  masses,  etc.) '  for  which  are  appro- 
priated a  group  of  properties  ("universitas  rerum^').  Founda- 
tions  are  presented  under  two  principal  forms:  sometimes  it  is  a 
service  imposed  upon  a  legal  person  already  in  existence,  as  when 
a  dying  man  disposes  of  his  property  for  the  benefit  of  a  church 
or  a  monastery,  charging  them  to  pray  for  the  repose  of  his  soul; 
sometimes  it  is  a  gift  for  the  benefit  of  an  organization  to  be  cre- 
ated; thus  an  individual  establishes  and  endows  a  charity  school 
by  will.  In  the  first  case  the  foundation  is  effected  through  an 
intermediary;  ^  and  it  is  natural  that  the  intermediary  chosen 
should  be  a  legal  person,  —  that  is  to  say,  a  person  who  does  not 
die,  —  for  the  foundation  is  in  its  very  nature  perpetual.  In  the 
second  case  the  founder  has  himself  been  able  to  organize  his 
work,  and  thus  to  allow  it  to  continue  after  his  death  (or  even 
during  his  lifetime);  ^  if  he  has  not  done  so,  the  Church  or  the 
State  can  serve  as  intermediaries.^  The  persons  who  cany  out 
the  wishes  of  the  founder,  or  the  managers  provided  for  it,^ 

^  "Rapport  sur  Torgan.  de  Pinstr.  pubL,"  in  the  "Proc^verb.  du  Ck)mit4 
d'inatr.  puol.  de  I'ABsembl^  I6faa\."  published  by  GuiUaumef  p.  188.  More- 
over Condorcet  did  not  claim  that  a  monopoly  of  education  snould  exist  for 
the  benefit  of  the  State. 

«  C/.  as  to  Gennany,  Gierke,  "D.  Priv.,"  I,  488.  The  modem  English 
system:  corporations  are  formed  without  any  intervention  on  the  part  ofthe 
administration,  upon  condition  of  complving  with  a  few  very  simple  formal* 
ities,  such  as  tne  registration  of  their  by-laws. 

*  German  law:  ^"Stiftimg"  (private  foundation)  and  ''Anstalt"  (public 
establishment). 

«  In  this  case  the  foundation  is  in  the  form  of  a  charge;  the  ownership  of 
the  possessions  is  in  the  intermediary,  but  it  is  limited  by  the  object  for  wnich 
these  possessions  are  intended.  Cf.  foundations  carried  out  by  persons  in 
being,  for  example  the  will  of  Nicole:  Denisarlf  see  "fiddicommis";  Lamberi-, 
''Stipul.  pour  autrui." 

*  Examples  in  the  past:  will  of  the  Countess  Mahaut  C'Cartul.  de  Vh6p, 
Saint-Jean  d' Arras/'  p.  27),  of  Giraud  A}m[ieric  at  Marseilles,  etc.  More 
recently,  the  Staedel  foundation  at  Frankfort  (1S28),  the  Bluntschli  founda- 
tipn  (competition  in  international  law) :  Savigny,  ''Stiftung,"  etc.  German 
law  places  every  facihty  at  the  disposal  of  the  founders,  wh^eas  French  legis« 
lation  seems  to  undertake  to  discourage  them;  a  dvred  foundation,  by  last 
will  cannot  be  made  under  it.  The  old  French  law,  on  the  other  hand,  held 
them  to  be  lawful:  FwrgeiU,  ''Test.,''  6,  1,  37,  and  84:  validity  of  gifts  for  the 
foundation  of  a  coDege,  etc.;  they  contain  the  implied  condition:  ''Provided 
the  college,  the  almshouse,  etc.,  be  founded,  and  authorized."  Hie  Edict 
of  1740  forbade  the  creating  of  foundations  bv  last  will. 

'  Cf.  under  the  Lower  Empire  rights  of  the  Bishop,  and  even  of  ordinary 
mdividuals:  C.  J.,  1,  2.  15;  1,  3,  38.    See  aide,  Testamentary  Executors. 
.    '  Domat,  "Dr.  pubi.,"  I,  18,  states  that  the  founders  of  an  almshouse 
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are  not  the  owners  of  the  possessions  which  have  been  appro* 
priated  for  the  foundation;  ^  these  possessions  are  destined  for  a 
certain  purpose  and  cannot  be  used  for  anything  rise;  if  they 
belong  to  anyone,'  it  is  said,  in  the  eariier  instances,  that  they 
belong  to  the  saint  under  the  patronage  of  whom  the  organization 
is  placed; '  it  is  upon  his  shrine  that  the  founder  places  the  charter 
containing  the  expression  of  his  will.  This  mystical  person  acts 
by  means  of  miracles  and  creates  for  himself  rights  upon  the 
gratitude  of  the  faithful;  it  is  not  astonishing  that  he  should  be 
looked  upon  as  the  owner.  After  the  barbarian  period  and  follow* 
ing  the  Roman  renaissance  we  see  rather  a  sort  of  moral  entity, 
but  as  he  was  more  abstract  than  that  of  bodies  and  commu- 
nities/ our  old  authors  scarcely  mention  foundations  among 
legal  persons;  however,  their  properties  were  true  estates  in  mort- 
main. When  they  came  to  an  end,  —  which  rarely  happened, 
because  foundations  are  ordinarily  perpetual,  —  the  lands  were 
freed,  but  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  organization  which 
already  possessed  them,  or,  if  this  were  not  so,  passed  to  the 
State  as  possessions  without  an  owner.* 
Foundations  were  not  unknown  in  heathen  antiquity;^  thus 

could  establish  within  it  an  administration  which  suited  themselves;  this 
is  no  longer  possible  to-day,  an  admimstrative  commission  being  i^pointed 
in  conformity  with  the  law  and  bound  to  follow  the  rules  laid  down  by  the 
law  in  their  management. 

^  Nor  do  these  possessions  belong  to  the  beneficiaries  (which  is  obvious 
in  a  case  where  they  are  animals,  such  as  the  bears  of  Berne).  C/.^  however, 
O,  de  LapradeUe,  p.  418.  The  texts  are  not  verv  definite;  thus  it  is  not  a 
rare  thing  for  legacies  to  be  left  to  the  poor.  Thomas  de  Vio  looked  upon 
the  ''universitas  paup>erum"  as  the  legal  object  of  the  "Mont-de-Pi4t6." 

*  The  ownership  was  given  to  the  Idng  or  the  lord  who  was  the  protector 
of  the  estabUshment,  church  or  almshouse.  See  a  criticism  of  this  opinion 
(which  is  the  one  held  by  flcker)  in  Heuder,  i  M  et  seg.;  Senn,  ''Avoueries 
ecclfe^"  1903. 

*  This  idea  is  once  more  found  in  very  old  times:  Cieero,  ''in  CmcSi." 
17:  "se  et  omnia  sua  Veneris  esse." 

*  Since  the  time  of  Savigny  and  those  who  followed  him,  a  distinction  is 
drawn  between  two  classes  of  le^  persons,  associations  or  "universitateB 
personarum"  and  foundations  or  ''universitates  rerum."  Qf,  theory  of 
irinZj  "Pandekt.,''  §  61,  according  to  which  there  are  no  legal  persons,  but 
inhentances  created  in  view  of  a  certain  object  ("ZweckvoimOgen").  Was 
the  duality  of  legal  persons  admitted  by  our  old  authors?  It  is  certain  that 
the  Edict  of  1749  contrasts  foundations  with  bodies  and  communities.  Cf, 
Q,  de  Lapraddle,'pp,  406,  412  et  seq.  Domatf  ''Dr.  ^ubl.,"  I,  18,  considers  a 
hospital  a  sort  of  community;  Pothier,  "Don.  entre  vifs,"  I,  4. 

*  Is  the  State  held  botmd  to  use  the  property  of  th«  foundatkm  for  some 
similar  purpose?  No,  if  it  takes  it  as  being  goods  without  an  owner;  yes, 
if  one  consider  the  State  as  the  ultimate  grantee  of  this  property  in  the  intent 
of  the  founder:    Oierhe,  "D.  Privatr.,"  I,  659. 

«  Btauchet,  "Hist,  du  dr.  priv«  Ath^n.,"  Ill,  706.  Foundations  by  P«»iy, 
"Ep.,"  VII,  18;  by  Trajan,  Permce,  "Labeo,''  UI,  160.    On  the  law  of  the 
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Theophrastus  appropriates  his  gardens  for  a  school  of  philosophy, 
and  Pliny  the  younger  creates  foundations  for  sustenance  at 
ComOy  his  native  place.  But  they  increased  so  greatly  under  the 
influence  of  Christianity,  became  so  extensive  and  took  on  so 
characteristic  a  physiognomy,  that  it  is  not  incorrect  to  look  upon 
them  as  a  Christian  institution.  Under  the  Lower  Empire  and 
during  the  first  part  of  our  old  law  their  development  was  favored 
through  a  system  of  freedom.^  The  Church  encouraged  them; 
people  were  often  satisfied  with  its  implied  approval.  At  the 
same  time,  the  classical  canon  law  demanded  the  authorization  of 
the  bishop  for  their  validity.'  If  for  a  long  time  they  depended 
upon  ecclesiastical  authority,  the  civil  powers  tended  more  and 
more  to  place  their  hands  upon  them.'  The  same  evolution  took 
place:  from  the  old  system  of  implied  approval  they  passed  in 
1749  to  that  of  an  expressed  authorization.  It  is  the  charter  that 
establishes  the  foundation  and  that  organizes  its  administration 
for  the  future;  if  this  were  lacking,  formerly  the  Church  inter- 
vened, and  later  on  the  State.  The  State  also  intervened  in  the 
matter  of  the  control  and  supervision  of  f oundationsi  whereas  the 
Church  alone  had  been  charged  with  this  care  in  the  past.^   The 

Lower  Empire,  C.  J.,  1,  2,  and  1.  8;  "  Novella,"  VII.  120,  123,  131.  Gifts 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  were  also  declared  to  be  vaud  during  this  period. 
^  During  the  Frankish  period  foundations  were  frequent.  Sometimes  the 
founder  makes  a  gift  to  the  Virgin  or  to  a  saint  (TA^twnin,  "Textes,''  p.  254: 
Italy,  "patrimomum  Crucifixi,"  Pertile,  III,  268;  England,  PoOock  and 
MaiUand,  I,  481;  cf.  ancient  Customs,  uuiraud.  ''Pronr.  en  Grdoe,"  p.  238), 
and  sometimes  he  makes  a  gift  for  the  benefit  of  an  abbey,  or  a  churcn  (Par- 
dessua,  "Dip!.,"  I,  81,  138,  etc.;  Loening,  "Deutsch.  Kirchenr.,"  I,  250;  II, 
37  et  seq.:  Gierke,  IL  962;  III,  198  et  aeq.).  The  monastery  of  Lorsch  was 
founded  by  Ck)unt  Cancor  and  his  mother,  and  delivered  by  them  to  the 
Bishop  of  Metz,  whom  thejjr  charged  to  deliver  it  to  another  person  whom  he 
should  choose.  The  Capitularies  seem  to  recognise  the  independence  of 
foundations  of  almshouses  C'xenodochia"):  ''Capit.,"  I,  189,  194,  200,  etc. 
O.  de  LapradeUe,  p.  41,  maintains,  on  the  other  nand,  that  thev  aU  belong 
to  some  one,  a  church,  a  monast^  or  the  king:  Windadieid,  "Pand.,"  57. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  feudal  period  their  independent  existence  is  the  result 
of  gifts  mjBde  for  their  benefit  ("hospital!  lego,"  etc):  Btduardy  ''Cartul.  de 
rhSp.  Saint-Jean  d 'Arras,"  1888,  p.  xxvii. 

*  iMg.  X,  3,  36,  4;  Tiraqueau,  "De  privfl.  pie  causa,"  5,  4.  In  the  same 
way  in  order  to  create  a  monasteiy  it  is  necessary  to  have  tiie  authority  of 
the  pope  and  of  the  bishop,  besides  letters  patent  from  the  king  registered  in 
Parliament. 

*  Edict  of  1543  conferring  upon  the  royal  iudges  the  surveOlanoe  over 
foundations  having  a  charitable  object  (it  had  been  oomplamed  that  the 
regular  clergy  which  had  the  administration  of  them  were  miUdng  use  of 
their  revenues  for  th&r  own  benefit).  Cf,  Edicts  of  1629,  1639,  1659,  1666 
and  1749.  In  England,  from  the  mxteenth  century  on,  the  king,  who  is  the 
visitant  of  all  foundations,  has  them  inspected  b^  commissioners  of  charity. 

*  Its  r6Ie  also  became  more  important  in  charitable  matters.  One  sees  an 
example  of  this  in  the  development  of  the  part  played  bv  the  bureaus  of 
charity.    Th^  were  formed  under  the  Revolution  io  distribute  to  the  poor, 
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Church  often  took  these  responsibilities  easily,  pa3dng  little  heed 
to  the  intentions  of  the  founders;  ^  this  was  a  good  pretext  for 
royal  authority,  which  was  always  eager  to  extend  itself,  and  it 
looked  into  and  ratified  the  titles  of  the  foundations,  the  result 
being  a  very  restrictive  legislation,^  almost  entirely  summed  up 
in  the  Edict  of  1749,  Arts.  2  and  5.'  The  Revolutionary  legida- 
tion  did  not  show  itself  any  more  favorable  to  foundations  than  it 
had  to  corporations.  The  Liaw  of  May  6, 1791,  Art.  25,  abolished 
them  entirely,  taking  as  its  basis  the  ideas  advanced  by  Tur- 
got  in  his  article  in  the  Encyclopedia:  "If  every  man  who  has 
lived  had  a  tomb  for  himself,  and  there  remained  no  more  land  to 
be  cultivated,  it  would  indeed  be  necessary  to  destroy  these  useless 
monuments  and  scatter  the  ashes  of  the  dead.  Thus  there  comes 
a  time  when  a  foundation  can  no  longer  keep  its  character;  othe> 
wise,  lands  would  no  longer  belong  to  the  living,  but  to  the  dead."  ^ 

funds  accruing  from  a  tax  upon  public  entertainments  (poor  tax):  Law  of 
7  Frim.,  year  V.  The  Order  of  27  Prair.,  year  IX,  gave  them  the  property 
which  had  been  devoted  to  charitable  foundations.  It  is  perfai^ra  using  this 
as  a  basis  that  the  charity  bureaus  have  been  made  the  necessary  represen- 
tatives of  the  poor,  the  only  ones  which  are  qualified  to  receive  and  manage 
g^ts  made  to  tne  poor. 

^  Appeals  against  the  abuse  of  power,  protests  of  the  junsconsults:  Chopin, 
"De  sacra  politia,"  1,  4,  20;  Fim-eL  "Abus,"  I,  p.  206,  ed.  1736.  By  the  Edict 
of  Jan.,  1780,  the  State  made  itself  the  cashier  of  Establishments  in  mortmain; 
they  must  pay  over  to  it  all  sums  arising  from  the  sale  of  immovables  or  from 
nfts  yielding  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent.  This  law  illustrates  the  fact 
that  there  might  be  occasion  to  sell  the  real  estate  of  the  almshouses.  "When 
the  guardian  contemplates  converting  the  inheritance  of  his  wards  into  per- 
sonal property,  he  is  quite  ready  to  appropriate  it  for  himself  at  the  first 
opportunity." 

*  In  former  times,  on  the  other  hand,  the  "causa  pia"  enjoyed  numerous 
favors  in  the  same  way  as  the  Church,  the  Treasurer  luid  minors  did  (allowed 
to  dispense  with  the  forms  required  tor  wills,  an  implied  mortcMe  over  the 
possessions  of  the  administrators,  preferred  liens  on  those  of  its  actors,  etc.); 
Dig.  X,  3.  26.  10.  Tiraqueau  tells  us  of  no  less  than  167  prefened  liens  for  its 
benefit:  StobbCy  I,  517;  Gierke,  III,  760. 

*  Edict  of  Aug.,  1749,  Art.  5 :  ratification  of  the  deeds  granting  foundations  by 
the  Parliaments,  whereas  the  establishment  of  bodies  and  communities  could 
only  take  place  by  virtue  of  letters  patent  of  the  king;  Art.  2:  prohibition 
of  testamentary  fotmdations  with  the  object  of  creating  bodies  and  commu- 
nities or  for  tlie  bmefit  of  persons  ch»v»d  with  their  creation.  Cf.  Spanish 
Placards  in  Flanders:  PaUm,  on  "Lille,"  1, 200:  Ferribre,  on  "Paris,"  13,  2, 56w 

^  The  Decree  of  Nov.  4, 1789,  which  placed  all  the  possessions  of  the  Church 
at  the  disposal  of  the  nation,  did  not  take  into  account  foundations.  Cf. 
Decree  of  Nov.  18, 1789;  of  Oct.  23, 1790;  of  May  6, 1791;  the  Decrees  of  23 
Mess.,  year  II,  and  13  Brum.,  year  II,  added  the  possessions  of  the  ahna- 
houses  and  foundations  to  those  already  belonging  to  the  nation.  The  Decree 
of  16  Vent.,  year  III  (Feb.  21.  1795),  Art.  9,  held  that  "no  perpetual  ipft  or 
gift  for  life  can  be  made."  —  Afterwards  there  was  a  reaction;  thus  the  Law 
of  9  Fruct.,  year  III,  suspended  the  sale  of  possessions  of  we  almshouses; 
the  Law  of  28  (verm.,  vear  IV,  and  16  Vend.,  year  V,  restored  thdr  {wsses- 
sions  to  the  civic  almsnouses,  etc.;  Concordat,  Art.  15,  etc.  These  provisions 
inaugurated  the  new  law. 
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The  liberal  tendencies  of  the  English  legislation  are  in  contrast 
with  this  restrictive  law;  since  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  foundations 
can  be  established  with  the  greatest  facility,  and  they  have  in- 
creased to  such  a  point  as  often  to  relieve  the  State  of  its  duty  of 
education;  thus  the  great  universities  and  thieir  colleges  are  kept 
up  with  the  income  of  private  foundations;  the  Catholic  Church 
has  no  other  income.^ 

*  The  new  German  Civil  Code,  n,  2,  sanctdons  the  principle  of  the  freedom 
of  foundations,  but  the  State  must  authorize  their  operation.  C/.  the  Swiss 
Federal  Code  of  Obligations,  Art.  716. 
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Abandomneiit,  350. 

Abdieation  of  poasesaionfl,  722. 

Abduction,  11;  imitation  of,  12;  by 
violence,  113;  with  seduction,  114. 

Absence,  658,  839,  n.  3. 

Acceptance,  and  rejection  of  sucoee- 
sion,  668;  of  succession  pure  and 
simple,  668;  right  of  wife  to  dioose 
between,  and  renunciation  of  oom- 
munit]^,  844. 

Accessories  (of  immovables),  271,  n.  5. 

"  Accipieos,"  289. 

'*Accusatio,''  132. 

"Achasius/'153. 

Aclmowledgment  of  mortgage,  619. 

Acquests,  267,  273;  partnership  of, 
808;  community  of,  823;  commu- 
nity of,  and  movables,  823;  commu- 
nity reduced  to,  829. 

Acquisition,  of  ownership  of  immov- 
ables, 350;  principal  methods  of, 
"  inter  vivos,'^  350;  of  heirship,  658; 
of  title  by  inheritance,  664. 

Act  of  August  10,  1882,  786. 

Action,  p^ial.  295;  for  a  lost  thing, 
298;  of  theft,  298;  possessory,  dCa, 
329.  337;  real  and  jpersonal,  306; 
and  plea  "spolii,"  319;  of  simple 
seisin.  348;  at  law  for  repurchaise, 
446;  "de  transgressione,''^  of  tres- 
pass, 506. 

"Actsoflaw,"382. 

Administration,  of  the  community, 
833;  of  wife's  personal  belongings, 
837. 

Adoption,  217. 

Adulteiy.  17,  136;  penalties  for,  137; 
of  the  nusbandj  139. 

Advancement  of  mheritance,  676. 

"Affatomie,"685,686. 

Affiliation,  orfoster4>rotherhood,  219. 

"  Affinitas,"  125. 

Agency  (and  representation),  539. 

Agnates,  proprietary  guardianship  by, 
233. 


Agnation,  18. 

Agreements,  freedom  of  matrimonial, 

.823. 
Alemanni,  32. 
Alienation,  for  a  consideration,   52; 

"  inter  vivos,"  274;  by  will,  276. 
Aliens,  868:  disabiUty  of,  876. 
Alliance,  61. 
"  AUmend,"  35,  36,  45. 
Ancestor  worship,  20. 
"Anefang,''293. 

"  Aneibe7'  53. 

"  Anerbenrecht,"  637,  n.  4. 

Anglo-American  townships,  38. 

Anglo-Norman  law  on  possessoiy 
actions,  329. 

Apprehension,  or  taking  possession. 
See  Possession. 

Arms,  taking  up,  183,  n.  5. 

•'Arramitio/'477. 

Arrest^  order  of  arbitraiy,  188,  n.  4; 
privilege  of,  589. 

Ascendants,  641, 644;  oom]>etition  be- 
tween, and  brothers  and  sisters,  649, 
n.  3:  partition  by,  725. 

Assembues    of   relatives,   252.     See 

POPULAB  AaSEMBLT. 

Assets,  separation  of,  682;  community, 
826. 

Assignment,  533. 

Assignment  of  claims,  early  inaliena- 
bility, 531;  indirect  means  of,  532; 
novation  by  changing  creditors,  532; 
simultaneous  unoertaking  of  debtor 
towards  creditor  and  third  party, 
532;  payment  with  subrogation, 
534 

Assise,  of  ^'Mortd' Ancestor,"  333;  of 
''  novel  disseisin,"  330. 

Attorneys,  544. 

Attornment,  404,  n.  1. 

"Auflassung,"389. 

Authentic,  ^'Sed  Hodie,"  138;  "Si 
qua  Mulier,"  804;  "Omnes  Peri- 
grini,"  872. 

Authorisation,  letter  of,  508,  n.  2.  See 

HUSBANI). 
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Bailiff's  men,  596. 

Banishment,  883. 

Bankruptcy,  663;  fraudulent,  563. 

Banns,  104,  n.  1. 

Barbarian  law  on,  second  marriages, 
152;  reclaiming,  289;  pledge,  dis- 
traint, 590;  primogeniture,  634; 
pfts  "inter  vivos,"  703;  reserva- 
tion and  legal  share,  734;  curtesy, 
768. 

Bastards,  condition  of,  207;  succes- 
sion to  estate  of  intestate.  See  Suc- 
cession. 

Beaumanoir  on,  system  of  husband's 
authorisation,  1/6;  paternal  power, 
194;  immovables,  270:  disseisin, 
339;  repurchase,  439;  killing  ani- 
mals causing  damage,  462;  agree- 
ments, 503;  obligation  by  writing, 
507  2  nullity  of  contracts,  513;  com- 
panies or  secret  communities,  553; 
communities,  816;  suretyBhip,  578; 
customsjy  dower,  769:  administra- 
tion of  commumty,  833;  judicial 
separate  estate,  842. 

"Beaager,"102. 

Betrothals,  93;  essential,  95. 

Bids.    See  LAin>  distraint. 

Bills,  to  bearer  and  to  oider,  535;  of 
exchange,  538. 

Birth,  of  a  child,  759,  n.  2;  proof  of, 
862. 

Blow  with  the  palm  of  the  hand,  405. 

"  Bocland."  401,  n.  3. 

Bodies  and  communities,  893. 

Bond,  603,  607;  general,  608;  special. 
609;  comparis(»i  of  general  ana 
special,  609. 

Brothers  and  sisten,  competition  be- 
tween, and  ascendants,  649,  n.  8. 

Boundaries,  marking,  310. 

Bourjon,  on  title,  303. 


C. 


"Cagots,"  888. 

Canon  law,  97:  previous  to  Council 
of  Trent,  101;  of  divorce,  143;  on 
second  marriages,  154;  on  poases- 
sion,  317. 

Capacity  of  persons,  862,  867. 

"Cap.  Extravag.,"  34.  Capitulary  of 
819,  34,  236;  of  789,  144,  521;  of 
829,  144;  of  Worms,  236;  of  803, 
354;  "legi  addita,"  354;  of  809, 
371,  372;  of  818-819,  735;  of  821, 
763. 

Castes,  60. 


INDEX 
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"Causa  mortis,"  gifts.  See  Givtb, 
"causa  mortis.'^ 

"Cause,"  515. 

"Census,"  "reeervativus,"  529;  "con- 
stitutivus,"  529;  "consignativus," 
529. 

Certificates,  of  civil  status,  862,  864; 
secularisation  of,  of  civil  status, 
865;  of  religious  status,  863. 

"Cestui  que  use,"  406. 

Charges,  416. 

Charter,  freai,  of  Heoiy  m,  406;  of 
exemption.  545. 

Chattels,  270. 

Chiefs,  76. 

Child,  birth  of  a,  759,  n.  2. 

Children,  position  oiF,  15;  indqien- 
dence  of,  25;  of  first  mainage, 
protection  of,  156;  exposure  of,  181, 
n.'l;  sales  of,  181,  n.  4;  father's 
right  of  correction  <x,  187;  capacity 
of,  under  authority,  192;  adoption 
of,  217;  of  different  marriages,  637, 
n.  5;  remaining  in  family  commun- 
ity, 675;  uneipeoted  birth  of,  714; 
dower  of,  777.  See  iLtsarnifATB 
Chxi2>ren. 

"Chrenecruda,"  565. 

Church,  the;  legislation  of,  on  mar- 
riage. 88;  jurisdiction  of,  over 
mamage,  89;  890. 

aties,  892. 

Civil  Code  on,  power  of  father,  200; 
movables.  288;  maxket  overt,  300; 
good  faitn,  304;  transfer  of  owner- 
ship, 367:  transcription,  385,  386; 
short  ana  l(mg  term  leases,  413; 
servitudes,  421^  425;  repurchase, 
430;  payment  witib  subrogation,  535; 
assignment  of  chums,  535;  mori* 
gages,  619;  primogeniture,  638; 
representation,  641;  reversion,  648; 
devolution,  651;  acquiring  pos- 
session of  inheritance,  667;  joint 
possession  and  partition,  670;  tes- 
tamentary exeeutois,  692;  g^ts 
between  spouses,  711;  gifts  "causa 
mortis,"  715;  wpointment  of  heir 
by   contract,   719;    abdication   of 


possessions,  725:  entails,  733;  reser- 
vation and. legal  share  and  freedom 
to  dispose  by  will,  745;  dower,  769; 
unity  oi  possessions,  794;  parar 
phemaUa,  802;  partnership  of  ac- 
ouests,  811;  succession  to  estate  of 
deceased  ahen,  879;  civil  death,  885. 

Civil  death,  468, 658,  880,  884;  penal, 
883 

Clan,  21, 64;  Odtie,  65. 

Classes,  60;  of  populatioii,  70. 

Clause,  to  order,  535,  536;  to  bearer, 
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535;  value  xeoeiyed,  539;  by  way 
of  avoidance,  597,  n.  4. 

"Clearance."  617. 

"Caientele/'  66. 

Codicil,  701,  n.  2. 

Cognation,  18. 

Collaterals.  641,  648;  nearest  in 
degree,  o48;  privilege  of  double  tie, 
650;  repreeentation,  650;  devolu- 
tion, 650. 

"Cdonges,"  37. 

Colonies,  62. 

Common  law,  the,  783. 

Common  recovery,  406. 

Commons,  rights  of,  44,  45,  267; 
partition  of,  49. 

Commune  or  "Dessa"  of  Java,  41. 

Community,  312,  893;  family,  20.  22, 
750:  of  po88eBBk)nB,28,812;  village, 
in  India,  39;  secret,  553;  eiystems 
without,  750,  783;  systems  with. 
783;  comparison  betweexL  and 
marriage  portion  system,  807;  sys- 
tem, 812;  origin  of.  of  possessions 
between  spouses  —  distinctive  cluuv 
acteristies,  812;  juridical  nature  of, 
812,  n.  1;  date  of.  815;  causes 
which  produced,  ana  directed  evo- 
lution of.  817;  terms  of.  822;  gen- 
eral, 822,  829;  partial,  823;  of 
acquests,  823;  of  movables  and 
acquests,  823;  Customary,  823;  by 
agrisement,  823 :  what  it  consists  of, 
826;  personal  belonging.  827; 
reduoed  to  acquests,  829;  habHities, 
829;  administration  of,  833;  dis- 
solution of,  839;  continuation  after 
death,  839;  recompenses  due  from, 
851;  of  inhabitants,  892. 

Companies,  553. 

Competition  between  ascendants  and 
brothers  and  sisters^  649^  n.  3. 

Complaint  in  cases  of  seism  and  tres- 
pass, 342;  procedure  of,  844. 

Composition,  pecuniary,  462. 

Compulsory  satisfaction.  See  Satis- 
faction. 

Concubinage^  159. 

Condition  of  women^  221;  in  public 
law.  223:  changes  in,  22i5;  German 
and  Itauan  law,  226;  in  France, 
227;  Velleianum  Decree  of  the 
Senate  on,  227. 

Conditions,  theory  of  implied,  500. 

Conferred  fifth,  740,  n.  1. 

Confession  of  judgment,  597. 

Confinement  expenses,  210. 

Confiscation,  282,  653. 

Conjunctive  w^,  702. 

Connection  of  characteristics,  63. 

Consanguinity,  622. 


Consent,  mero,  does  not  bind,  471. 

Consuls,  878,  n.  1. 

Continuation  of  community  after 
death,  839. 

Contracts,  471:  between  spouses,  175. 
n.  6:  Frazudsh  period,  471;  real 
and  formal,  472;  real,  475;  judicial, 
474;  eztiBrjudicial,  474;  formal, 
477:  formation  of,  by  writings,  487; 
feudal  period,  491;  ''in  re,"  491; 
English  law.  505;  proof  of,  505,  n. 
1;  nullity  ot,  513;  rescission  of.  514, 
517:  "cause,"  515;  particular  kinds 
of,  519:  pignprative,  602:  appoint- 
ment oi  an  heir  by,  718;  of  marriage, 
gift  by,  720,  n.  3. 

Ccmtribution  to  debts,  860. 

Conversion,  into  money,  828;  of 
realty  into  personalty,  829. 

Conveyances,  gratuitous,  621,  624. 

Copyholds,  375;  English,  407. 

Corporations,  893. 

Corpse,  attachment  of,  561. 

Correction,  right  of,  over  wife,  167; 
over  children,  187. 

Costs,  true,  in  action  for  repurchase, 
448. 

Council  of  Lateran,  1215, 125. 

Council  of  Trent,  105, 131,  864. 

Countep>increase,  781. 

Countries  of  Customs  on,  legal  rever- 
sion, 647;  surviving  i^ouse,  652; 
appointment  by  wOl,  698;  marriage 
portion  sjrstem  and  community,  807. 

Countries  of  Written  Law  on,  suc- 
cession, 623;  legal  reversion,  647; 
surviving  spouse,  652;  appoint- 
ment by  will,  698. 

"Couvade,"  17. 

Covenants,  pertaining  to  succession, 
689;  relating  to  inheritance,  716; 
"de  hereditate  tertii  viventis,"  717, 
n.  4;  upon  future  succession,  716. 

Criminal  mtent,  457. 

Crops,  605. 

Cross-action,  558;  ibid,,  n.  2. 

Cumulative  gift  of  present  and  future 
possessions,  722,  n.  1. 

Curtesy  of  England,  768. 

Custoatan,  guardian  and,  are  but  one, 
266. 

Custody,  232;  nobleman's.  245;  ple- 
beian, 246;  cidsen's.  247. 

''Customary  common  law,"  611. 

Customary  dower,  seat  of,  772. 

Customary  law  on,  prescription,  363; 
servitudes.  423.  424;  suretyship, 
572;  pledge,  oistraint,  591;  dis- 
traint upon  immovables,  595;  bond, 
607;  '^universal"  heir,  663;  ac- 
quiring poMession  of  inheritance. 
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666;  partition,  672;  appointment 
of  heir  and  wills.  685;  guts  between 
spouses,  711;  abdication  of  posses- 
sions, 723;  reservation  and  le^al 
share,  738;  legal  share,  742;  in- 
crease of  marriage-portion,  780; 
mourning  and  residence,  781;  in- 
alienabihty  of  marriage  portion, 
791;  unity  of  possessions,  794; 
entering  reugious  orders,  882. 

Customary  reservation,  738. 

Customary  third,  779,  n.  1. 

Customs  relating  to  the  stock,  277, 
443,  649;  of  ode  and  line,  277,  443, 
649;  of  side  alone,  277,  443,  650; 
of  absolute  equality,  677;  of  simple 
equality,  677;  of  reference-legacy, 
6/7. 

Customs,  countries  of.     ^ee  Coxtn- 

TBIBB  OF  CuSTOlfB. 
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Damage,  caused  by  animalfl  or  inani- 
mate things,  460. 

Damages,  465,  559;  compensatory, 
559;  for  delay.  559. 

Daughters,  excluding  from  inheri- 
tance, endowed  in  marriage,  633. 

Dead,  the,  enfeoffs  the  living,  665; 
share  of  the,  691;  civilly.  880. 

Death,  proof  of,  862;  civil,  468,  658, 
880,  884;  penal  civil,  883;  for 
debts.  See  Compttlbobt  Satis- 
FAcnoN. 

Debts,  pasrment  of,  678;  hereditary, 
719,  n.  6;  previous  to  marriage,  829; 
of  inheritances,  830;  of  the  spouses, 
831;  contribution  to,  860. 

Declaration  of,  June  23,  1772,  384; 
April,  1664,  805;  April  9. 1736,  865; 
the  Rights  of  Man,  282,  655;  recent 
work,  349. 

Decree  of,  March  15  to  28,  1790,  240. 
654;  9  Mess.,  year  III,  387;  April 
&-15,  1791,  640,  655:  17  Niv.,  year 

II,  641,  655;  &-12  Brum.,  year  II, 
655;  9  Fruct.,  year  II,  691;  25 
Oct.-14  Nov.,  1792,  732;  October 
1685,  865. 

Decree,  voluntary,  617. 
Decretal,  ''Saepe  contingit.''  320;  of 
Alexander  III,   359;    ot   Innocent 

III,  359;  of  Gregory  IV,  887. 
Deed,  notarial,  708. 

Default,  566. 

Delay,  571,  n.  1. 

DeUvery,  367;  symbolical,  369:  in 
court,  371;  "per  cartam,"  374;  of 
the  deed,  379;  pretended,  892;  con- 


ditions and  effects  of  pretended, 
397;  estimate  of  pretended,  398. 

Demand  for  a  stolen  thing,  298. 

"Denier,  sou  et,"  94. 

Descendants,  lawful,  627. 

"Dessa,"41. 

Devise,  725. 

Devolution,  661. 

Disability,  persons  under  a,  867;  of 
aliens,  876. 

Disbursements,  in  action  of  repur- 
chase, 448. 

Disinheritance,  660:  officious,  661. 

Dismemberment,  62. 

Dispensations,  130. 

Disposal  of  share  brought  by  wife, 
761. 

Dispossession,  voltmtary,  289. 

Disqualification,  661. 

Disseisin,  375. 

Diaseisin-seisin,  375. 

Dissolution,   of  marriage,   141,  758; 

.  of  the  community,  839. 

Distinctions,  social,  60. 

Distraint,  private,  upon  movables, 
586;  -pledge,  589;  on  domestic 
anitnals  damage-f easant,  590;  -writ, 
591,  n.  6;  iipon  distraint  mvalid, 
593,  n.  1,  601:  origin  of,  upon 
immovables,  594;  land,  596;  limd, 
documentaiy  right,  597;  proper, 
600;    feudal,    600,    n.    2:     land, 

Sublic  announcements  ana  award, 
01;  land,  objections,  601;  land, 
bids,  601;  land,  preferences,  602; 
land,  later  law,  602. 

Distribution  by  shares,  593. 

Divesting,  375;  vesting  and,  375. 

Division,  622;  right  of,  47. 

Divorce,  141;  Qermanic  law,  142; 
Canon  law,  143;  Revolutionary 
law,  148. 

Domanial  right  over  aliens  873. 

Dcnnicile,  658,  n.  8. 

Dominion,  53. 

"Dos"  755. 

Double  tie,  privilege  of,  650. 

Dower,  765;  conditions  requisite  for 
existence  of,  769;  kinds  of.  769; 
by  agreement  (or  prearranged),  769. 
771;  Customary,  769;  amount  of 
le^al,  771 J  seat  of  Customary,  772; 
wife  obtains,  on  goin^  to  bed  773; 
forfeiture  ot,  774;  rights  of  wife 
over,  774-776;  of  chil<£ren,  777. 

Druids,  71. 

Dumoulin  on,  movables,  302;  pre- 
scription, 363;  gifts  between  spouses. 
711;  debts  of  spouses,  831:  nghts  of 
wife,  835,  836;  right  of  wife  to 
renounce  the  community,  845. 
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Earnest  money,  492. 

Ecclesiastical  superior,  interventioii 
of,  600. 

Ecclesiastical  judge,  intervention  of, 
500. 

Edict  of,  Nantes,  revocation  of,  108, 
805;  Henry  II,  Feb.  1556,  116; 
July  1560,  156;  Rotharis,  168,  221; 
Aug.  1606,  229;  1664,  229:  June 
1771,  384,  618:  Aug.  1626.  386; 
May  3,  1553,  401;  Dec.  17(^,  401; 
Oct.  1705, 401;  1771,611;  Mothers, 
1567,  643;  1606,  805;  Nov.  28, 
1757^  865;  Aug.  1749,  899,  904. 

Emancipating  majority,  198. 

Emancipation,  of  woman,  26;  of  chil- 
dren, esroressed,  195,  196. 

Eminent  oomain,  53. 

Emolument,  benefit  of,  859. 

Enclose,  freedom  to,  310. 

Encumbered  marriage,  writ  of,  792. 

Encumbrances  upon  land,  411. 

Endogamy,  8. 

Enfeoffs  the  dead,  the  living.  665. 

Enforcement,  means  of,  on  the  person, 
558. 

English  law  on,  theft,  298,  n.  4;  own- 
ership, 311;  transfer,  381;  deliveiy 
and  transfer,  401  el  «eg.;  contracts, 
505;  mortgages,  606,  n.  1;  sub- 
stitutions or  entails,  726,  n.  6;  free- 
dom to  dispose  by  will,  748,  n.  2; 
property  ot  spouses,  svstem  with- 
out community,  783;  foundations, 
905. 

Entails,  726;  peipetual,  731;  secret, 
731;  allowed,  733,  n.  2. 

Entry  of  a  deed  of  gift,  708,  ibid., 
n.4. 

Equality,  Customs  of  absolute,  677; 
Customs  of  simple,  677. 

"Equites,"  71. 

Egmty,  courts  of,  786. 

"Erbtochter,''  629. 

Estates,  in  tail,  733,  n.  2:  separate, 
807;  separate  judidaL  842. 

"Estovers,"  417. 

Estrays,284. 

"Evelmnc,"  624. 

Excluding  from  inheritance  daughtera 
endowed  in  mairiage,  633. 

Excommunication,  561,  884. 

Execution,  upon  the  person,  564;  upon 
possessions,  582;  upon  immovables, 
594;  by  creditors,  869. 

Executors,  testamentary,  691;  names 
for^  692,  n.  1;  legal,  692,  n.  6;  ap- 
pomted,  692,  n.  6. 

Exogamy,  8. 


INDEX 

Exposure  of  children,  181,  n.  1. 
Expropriation,  282. 
Extrajudicial  acts  of  wife,  172. 


F. 


Factors  of  social  evolution,  62. 

"Fadeifium,"  756. 

Failure,  562. 

Faith-pledfpng,  495,  497. 

Family,  on^  of.  1:  82:  institutions 

in  our  period,  53;  Le  Play's  "stock," 

53;  change  of,  167;  sohdarity,  463; 

interest  df,  636. 
Fasting,  562. 
Father,  power  of,  has  no  existence,  186; 

rights  over  pmon  of  children,  187; 

intention   on   part   of,    to   create 

servitudes,  424. 
"Faustpfand/'  583. 
Feoffment  with  livery  of  seisin,  402. 
Ferridre,  on  movables,  303. 
"FestuciL"  370,  482. 
Feudal    liaw,   on  guardianship,   237: 

majority,    259;     reservation    and 

\effil    share,    738;     foreigners    or 

ahens,  870. 
Feudal  period,    relinquishment    and 

loss  ot  property,  296;    possession. 

322;    transiormation  of  system  ot 

ownership  of  land  delivery,  374. 
Feudal   system,   of  succession,   632; 

of  primogeniture,  635. 
Feudists,  theory  of,  47. 
"Fidejussio,"  671,  575. 
"Fides  facta,"  477,  480. 
Fiefs,  268,  375;    lease  of,  240;    lease 

of,  to  whom  does  it  belong?,  241; 

lease  of,   ceases,   244;    masculine, 

632;  feminine,  632;  do  not  ascend. 

644. 
Fifth,  conferred,  740,  n.  1. 
Filiation,  proof  of  natural,  209. 
Fine^  or  recognisance  at  law,  404. 
"Flurswang,"  44. 
"Foldand/^  ^L  n.  3. 
Following,  the  Germanic,  68. 
Foreigners,  868. 
Forerts,  prerogative  of,  286. 
Forfeiture  of  aower,  774. 
"Forisfam]l]atio,"196. 
Formal  act,  478,  n.  2. 
Formalism,  consequences  of,  486. 
Formal  will.  701. 

Foster-brotnerhood,  or  aflSliation,  219. 
Foundations  "piae  causae,"  901. 
Four-fifths,  reservation  of,  276,  740. 
Fourth,  poor  man's,  652;  heir's,  741, 

n.  3. 
Frankiah   law   on,    possession,    321; 
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transfer  of  property,  367;  sale  with 

redemption,  60i3. 
Fraternization,  219. 
Freedom,  to  enclose,  310;    to  grant 

"inter  vivos,"  426. 
Freehold.    iSeeTENUBB. 
French  practice  on  pretended  delivery, 

396. 
Fundi  movables  invested  as  a,  851. 


G. 


''Ganeibschaften,"  624. 

"Genossenschaft,"  312. 

"Gens,"  21, 64;  maternal,  64;  Roman, 
66. 

"Gerade,"  623,  628,  n.  4. 

Germanic  law  on,  divorce,  142  j  illegit- 
imate children,  202;  condition  of 
women,  221;  waifs  and  estrays,  284; 
transfer  of  property,  889;  contracts, 
472;  intestate  succession,  621;  priv- 
ilege of  male  line^  628;  representa- 
tion, 639;  acquinng  possession  of 
inheritance,  667;  entaus,  728.  n.  6. 

Germanic  marriage  portion,  750. 

"Gewere,"  315;^  rechte,"  365. 

Gifts,  675;  "inter  vivos,"  52,  703; 
"causa  mortis,"  684,  703,  715; 
"pro  anima,"  691;  during  bar- 
barian period,  703;  irrevocability 
of,  707;  formalities  of,  708;  be- 
tween spouses,  710,  713,  n.  2,  793; 
mutual,  712,  7l3,  n.  2;  revocation 
of,  713:  by  contract  of  marriage. 
720,  n.  3;  cumulative,  of  present  ana 
future  possessions,  722,  n.  1 ;  by  way 
of  reference-legacy,  739,  n.  2;  of 
the  morning,  7^4;  of  movables,  793. 

God's  pence,  494. 

Good  faith,  in  prescription,  358. 

Government,  55;  personal,  59. 

Gratuitous  conveyances.    See  Con- 

VETANCBB. 

"Grundbacher,"  391. 

Guardian,  does  not  represent  minor, 
235;  rights  of,  242;  obligations  of, 
243;  powers  of,  250;  subrogated, 
252:  and  custodian  are  but  one,  266. 

Guaraianship,  232;  perpetual,  14; 
of  minors  during  bariMurian  period, 
232;  maternal,  233,  n.  1;  proprie- 
tary, by  agnatesj  233;  over  the 
person  of  the  mmor,  233:  inter* 
vention  of  the  State  m,  237;  Feu- 
dal law,  237;  by  appointment,  238; 
lease.  238;  plurahW  of,  238;  seign- 
iorial protection,  288;  modiOTn,  247; 


appointive,  in  France,  248j   testa- 
mentary, 249;  guarantees  m  inter* 


est  of  minor,  251;  of  mother,  250, 
n.  1;  council  of,  253,  n.  2;  emanci- 
pation of  minors  underi  260. 

"(iutereinheit "  793. 

"GUterverbindung,"  793. 

H. 

Hair,  cutting  of,  183,  n.  5.. 

"Handlun^fihigkeit,"  867. 

"Hahtgemal,"  6^. 

"Haro,^'  334. 

"Heergew&te  "  623,  628,  n.  4. 

Heir,  of  the  body,  626;  r6Ie  of,  662; 
"universal,"  663;  one  cannot  be, 
and  legatee  at  the  same  time,  678; 
ceremony  of  appointing  an,  685; 
appointing  an,  oy  contract,  718; 
fourth,  741,  n.  3. 

Heirship,  acquisition  of,  658. 

Hereditajy,  seisin,  665;  debts,  719, 
n.  6. 

Holographic  will,  700. 

Homestead,  53. 

Hostage,  574. 

House,  627;  and  lineage,  626. 

Hue  and  ciy,  raising  the,  334. 

Husband,  power  of,  163:  authority 
of,  170;  authorization  or,  how  given, 
173;  authorization  of,  special,  173; 
supplementary  authorization  given 
by  law,  174^  absence  or  illness  of, 
174:  minonty  of,  174:  effects  of 
autnorization  of.  176;  lack  of  au- 
thorization of  176;  in  sixteenth 
centurv,  176;  rights  of  third  parties 
towards,  177;  system  of  "mundium" 
of,  749;  rights  of,  durhig  marriage, 
756;  limitations  on  power  of,  834. 

H]fpothec,  603,  615;  mortgage,  610; 
judicial,  614. 

I. 

Illegitimate  children,  202 :  bom  of  a 
free  woman,  203;  of  a  mother 
who  was  not  noble^  204j  termi- 
nology, 204.  n.  6;  Chnstian  ideas  on, 
204;  law  of,  monarchic  period,  207; 
legitimation  of,  213. 

IinimyvableB^268,271;  eaeoutionupoa, 
594;  origm  of  distraint  upon,  594: 
administration  of^  <A  wife,  790;  oi 
marriage  portion  inalienable,  803. 

Impediments  to  marriage|  111;  daosi- 
ncation  of,  112:  invalidating,  112; 
incapacity,  119:  resulting  from 
relationship,  121;  previous  mar- 
riage, 126;  enteiiitg  religious  ordors, 
126; 'monastic  vows,  126;  divenity 
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of  religion.  126;  pxohibitiye  impedi- 
ments, 128. 

Impotence,  119. 

Imprisonment  for  debt,  667. 

Impubert^j  119. 

Inalienability,  of  manriage  portion, 
791;  of  unmovabks  S  mamage 
portion,  803. 

Incapacity,  to  sacoeed,  669;  to  give 
and  to  receive,  710. 

Incest,  6. 

Incompatibility  of  marriage  with 
other  conditions,  126. 

Incorporeal  property,  814. 

Increase  of  manriage  portion,  779. 

Indemnity  due  by  person  repurchas- 
ing, 447. 

Indissolubility,  reaction  against,  147. 

Infamous,  the,  885. 

Infanticiae  of  girls.  8. 

Influence,  unoue,  742,  n.  4. 

Ingratitude  of  donee,  713. 

Inhabitants,  communities  of,  892. 

Inheritance,  271;  by  way  of  escheat, 
281;  excluding  from,  daughters 
endowed  in  marriage,  633;  ad- 
vancement of,  676;  covenants  re- 
lating to,  716;  debts  of,  880. 

Innkeeper.    See  Riqhtb. 

Insane,  system  of  caring  for,  263. 

Intent,  criminal,  457. 

"Inter  vivos."    See  Girai. 

Interest.    See  Loan  with  Iktebhst. 

Intestate  succession.  See  Succes- 
sion. 

Inventory,  time  to  make,  and  deliber- 
ate, 669;  privilege  of,  670. 

Investiture,  375,  887;  real,  868; 
public,  see  Public  iNVBarnruBB. 

Irregular  succession,  658. 

Irrevocability  of  the  gift,  707. 

Issues,  605;  acquirement  of,  309,  n.  4. 


J. 


Jerusalem,  Assises  of,  192,  580. 

Jewels,  781. 

Joint  ownership,  conception  of  family, 

185.    See  Ownkbbhif. 
Jointiy  acquired  property,  827. 
Judicial  acts  of  wife,  173. 
Judicial  council,  265. 
Judicial  sale,  616. 
Judicial  separation,  145. 
"Jus  ad  rem,"  307. 
"Jus  in  personam,"  806. 
"Jus  in  re,"  306. 
"Jus  sanguinis,"  874. 
"Jus  soU/'  874. 
"Juveigneurie,"  19. 


Kindred,  641. 
~      j,  76. 
Krokiis,  6. 
Kumitee.  6. 
"Kunkdmagen,"  67,  643. 


L. 


Labor,  division  of,  63. 

Land-distraint,  596;  documentary 
right.  597;  or  judicial  sale,  61o. 
See  Distraint. 

Land-gage,  602,  604. 

Lateral,  Council  of,  125. 

"Launegild,"  705. 

Law,  putting  outside  the,  73,  466; 
"acts  of  ,"382. 

Law  of,  Aug.  14,  1792,  49;  June  10, 
1793,  49;  Auk.  28,  1792,  199;  11th 
Brum,  year  II^  211;  Sept.  20, 1792, 
IV,  2,  260;  Aug.  13,  1791,  281; 
Apr.  21.  1810,  283;  July  12-19, 
1791,  283;  Apr.  13-30,  1791,  285; 
Oct.  6,  1791,  800;  Jan.  3,  1791, 
314;  Sept.  19-27,  1790,  385;  11 
Brum,  year  VII,  385,  401,  414,  619; 
Mar.  23, 1855, 385;  1704,410;  1785, 
410:  Oct.  1.  1845,  410;  Dec.  18, 
1790,  414;  9  Mess,  year  UI,  414, 
619:  Sept.  7,  1790,  515;  Sept.  3, 
1807,  525;  Aug.  11,  1789,  528;  24 
Vent,  year  V,  569;  15  Genn.  year 
VI,  569;  Mar.  23,  1855,  619;  17 
Niv.  year  III,  648,  651;  Nov.  22- 
Dec.  1,  1790.  652,  654;  June  4, 
1793, 656;  &-l2  Brum,  year  II,  656, 
711;  15  Therm,  year  IV,  656; 
3  Vend,  year  IV,  656;  17  Niv.  year 
II,  677,  711,  769:  4  Germ,  year 
VIII,  677,  747;  7  Niv.  year  V.  694; 
Aug.  10, 1882,786;  "Assidu»,'^807; 
28  Pluv.  year  VII,  866;  May  6, 1791, 
904. 

Lease,  of  fiefs,  240;  and  release,  403; 
for  a  lon^  and  short  term,  412; 
for  possession  at  will,  414. 

Legal  persons,  889. 

Legal  reversion,  645. 

Legal  s&are,  624,  633,  734,  741;  by 
what  right  did  one  collect?  744. 

Legatee,  one  cannot  be  heir  and, 
at  the  same  time,  678. 

Legitimation  213;  by  rescript  of  the 
prince,  215. 

"L^time,"  734,  741. 

Lepers,  886. 

Letters  of,  authorisation,  508,  n.  2; 
daim,  597,  n.  3;   "paieatis,"  509; 
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ratification,  618;  naturalization, 
875. 

Levirate,  16. 

"Lex  Julia,"  229. 

Liabilities,  community,  829. 

Lien,  specific,  611;  jud^ent,  614; 
general  mortgage,  614;  miplied,  615; 
on  hereditary  possessions,  682. 

Limitations  upon  powers  of  husband, 
834. 

Lineage,  82,  641;  house  and,  626; 
ascendants  and  collaterals.  641. 

Loan  with  interest,  519  {  forbidden, 
519:  sanction  of  prohibition  of,  521; 
legal  effect  of  prohibition  of.  from 
civil  point  of  view,  522;  legal  effect 
of  prohibition  of,  from  penal  point 
of  view,  522:  reaction  against  the 
prohibition  of.  523. 

Lord,  interest  of  the,  635. 

Loss,  292,  297. 

Loysel  on,  treasures,  284;  waters  and 
ways.  286;  possession,  317;  trans- 
fer or  owneninip,  392;  on  pretended 
deliveiy^  399;  negligence,  457; 
acoomphces,  459, 460:  damages,  465; 
putting  outside  the  law,  467;  con- 
tracts, 505;  warranty,  550;  com- 
panies, 554;  suretyship.  574  {  pledge 
of  movables,  586;  land  (ustramt,  597 ; 
"pagani"and"milite8,"623;  devo- 
lution, 651:  gifts  "mter  vivos," 
703;  mutual  guts,  712;  dower,  776: 
administration  of  wife's  personal 
belongings,  838;  right  of  wife  to 
renounce  the  community,  845;  re- 
strictions upon  persons  in  mortmain, 
corporations,  etc.,  895. 


M. 


Macedonian  Decree  of  the  Senate, 
193,  193,  n.  6. 

"Matnet6,*'  19. 

"Mainpl^vie,"  794. 

Maintoiance,  separate,  29,  749,  750. 

"Majoiat,"  726. 

Majority,  emancipating,  198;  bar- 
barian, 258;  fun,  2^;  persons 
who  have  attained,  and  are  .under  a 
disability,  262. 

Male  line,  privilege  of,  628. 

Manorial  system,  43. 

Manors,  268. 

March,  the  Germanic,  36,  87. 

"Maritagium,"  755. 

Market  overt,  300. 

"Marrenage/*  417. 

Marriage,  87,  101;  fonnation  of,  11; 
by  servitude,   13;    effects  of,   14, 


136;  system  of  Gauls,  14,  n.  2; 
religious,  15,  88;  after  the  inva- 
sions, 87;  civil,  89;  legislation,  88; 
jurisdiction  of,  89;  promises  of,  98: 
through  an  agent,  103,  n.  5;  civil 
legislation  of,  107;  of  Protestants, 
107;  impediments  to.  111;  invali- 
dating impediments  to,  112;  con- 
sent to,  lack  or  defects  in,  112;  con- 
sent of  relatives  to,  114;  m<marchic 
law  of,  116;  consent  of  the  kinj;  to, 
118;  consent  of  k>rds  to,  118;  inca- 
pacit3r  for,  119;  impediments  to, 
resulting  from  relationship,  121; 
relationjuiip  by,  125;  incompati- 
bility of,  with  other  conditions,  126; 
prombitive  impediments  to.  128; 
preventing  129;  nullity  of,  132; 
rehabilitation  of,  134;  repudiated, 
134;  dissolution  of.  141,  758; 
second,  152;  union  otner  than,  158: 
morganatic,  161;  "in  conformity," 
633;  rights  of  wife  over  dower 
dunng,  774;  property  brought  by 
wife  or,  788;  fitting,  788;  writ 
of  encumbered,  792;  obligations 
contracted  by  wife  during,  804; 
debts  previous  to,  829;  proof  of, 
862. 

Matriage  ix>rtion,  28;  Germanic,  750; 
Roman,  755,  801;  increase  of,  779; 
inalienability  of,  791;  ownership  of, 
803;  immovables  of,  inalienable, 
803 1  movables  of,  805;  movables  of, 
inalienabilitv  of.  805;  comparison 
of  system  of,  ana  communitv,  807. 

Married  wmnan,  incapacity  of,  787. 

Married  Woman's  Property  Act,  29. 

Marry,  obligation  to,  99. 

Maternal  fiunily,  10. 

Matriarchate,  5. 

"MeUoratio,'*  737. 

Meiging  of  movables  of  spouses,  828. 

"m£qS,"  84. 

Minority.  (A  husband,  174;  renundsr- 
tions  01  benefit  of,  257. 

Minors,  guardianship  of,  232;  posooo- 
sions  of,  234;  not  represented  by 
guardian,  235;  suspension  of  ac- 
tions by  or  against,  235;  interven- 
tion of  the  State  for,  237;  guaran- 
tees in  interest  of,  251 ;  capacity  of, 
254;  emancipation  of,  under  guar- 
diaxiship,  260. 

"Mir,"  38. 

Monarchic  law,  legislation  and  juris- 
prudence on  marriage,  91:  on  mar- 
liBjtfi,  consent,  116;  on  illegitimate 
children,  207;  on  transfer  of  prop- 
erty, 380;  on  constitution  of  com- 
munities, 897. 
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Monastic  vows,  126. 

Money,  conversion  into,  828;  earnest, 
492. 

Monogamy,  23,  24. 

Morganatic  marriages,  161. 

"Morgengabe,"  754,  760. 

"MortrgagB,''  605,  606,  n.  1. 

Mortgaf».  realtv,  602;  creatable  by 
notarial  deed,  611;  is  result  of 
notarial  deed,  611,  612:  conse- 
quences of,  616;  acknowledgment 
of,  619;  German  system  of,  619; 
given  during  joint  possession,  674; 
guaranteeing  restitution  of  mar- 
portion,  806;  married  woman's. 


Mortmain,  persons  in,  893. 

Mother,  ngnts  of,  194;  guardianship 
of,  250,  n.  1. 

Mourning,  781. 

Movables,  268;  and  chattels.  270; 
ownership  of,  288;  cannot  oe  fol- 
lowed, 288;  cannot  be  followed  by 
way  of  mortgage,  301;  judicial  law 
of  eighteenth  century  of,  302;  the 
seat  of  debts,  582;  pledging  of, 
based  on  agreement,  583;  pnvate 
distraint  upon,  586;  of  wife,  789; 
of  marriage  portion,  805;  inalien- 
ability of,  of  marriage  portion,  805; 
community  of,  and  acquests,  823; 
merging  of,  of  spouses,  828;  in- 
vested as  a  fimd^  851. 

"Mundium,"  163,  167,  179,  183; 
limited  duration  of,  183:  trans- 
formation of,  185;  of  nusband, 
749. 

Mutual  gifts,  712,  713,  n.  2. 

Mystic  wiU,  701. 


N. 


Nams.    See  Pubuc  Nams. 

Nationality^  874. 

Naturalization,  lettera  of,  875. 

Niyoga,  16. 

Norman  system  of  property  of  spouses, 

787 
Notarial  deed,  611.  614,  708. 
Notes  in  blank,  536. 
Notice,  public.    See  Public  Noncx. 
"NoveUa,"i34,10,138;  118,623,641, 

642, 655. 
Nullity  of,  marriage.  132;  contracts, 

513;  contracts  ana  rescission,  514; 

contracts,  absolute,  515;  contracts, 

relative,  517. 
Nuncupative     will,     700;     written, 

701. 
Nuptial  benediction,  102. 


O. 


Oath,  e£Fect8  of,  408;  conditions  for 
regularity,  498;  promissory,  498; 
confirmatoiy,  498,  499. 

Objections.    See  Land-distbaint. 

Obligations,  number  and  importance 
of  contractual,  in  modem  law,  450; 
characteristics  of,  in  old  law,  451; 
in  modem  law,  452;  by  writing,  507; 
to  support,  743,  n.  4;  contracted  by 
wife  during  marriage,  804. 

Occupation,  351. 

Offense,  454;  flagrant,  292;  public 
and  private,  454;  by  one  family 
against  another,  455;  character- 
istics of,  455;  special  kinds  of,  409; 
wife's,  831,  n.  4. 

Offer  to  next  of  kin.    See  Repub- 

CHASE. 

Orders,  Regulating,  of  Parliament  of 
Paris,  of  Mar.  18,  1614  and  Dec. 
23,  1621,  264;  of  1529,  792. 

Ordinance  of,  1639,  98;  Blois,  107, 
117,  157,  522,  864;  Feb.  1556,  210; 
Aug.  1539,  256,  599;  Villers- 
Cotterets,  400,  613,  864;  Moulins, 
511, 613.  614, 732;  1510,  518;  1667, 
552,  5^,  571,  592,  599,  845,  865, 
877:  1673,  556,  663,  570;  1551 
(Public  Announcements),  597;  Or^ 
l^ans  1560,  599,  732;  1579,  599; 
1Q29, 599;  1735, 699, 702;  1731, 709, 
715;  1747,  730,  732;  1214,  771, 
772;  "Relatmg  to  People  Subject 
to  Mortmain,  Aliens  and  Bastards," 
873. 

"Ordiiiarium,"  346,  n.  2.  ^ 

Outcasts,  886,888. 

Ownership,  1,  30,  267;  collective,  31. 
41,  43;  of  movables,  30.  288;  of 
land.  30,  305,  308;  of  soil  among 
Gauls,  31,  n.  2;  of  land  among 
Alemanni,  32;  in  Rome,  32,  n.  1; 
family  jomt,  50,  51;  beneficial,  53; 
individual,  54;  domain,  309;  bene- 
ficial, 309:  restrictions  on  right  of, 
309;  limited,  311;  joint,  311; 
partjTy  311,  312;  of  immovables, 
acquisition  of,  350;  transfer  of, 
by  agreement,  367;  of  marriage 
portion,  803, 


P. 

"Palmata,"  495. 
"Pannage,"  417. 
Paraphernalia,  802. 
"Pareatis  "  letters  of,  599. 
Parents,  duties  of,  189. 
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Partition,  857;  between  co-heirs,  670: 
forms  of,  671;  in  fact,  671;  ot 
right,  671;  tmrty  days  after  the 
death,  670,  n.  8;  effects  of,  672; 
declaratory  effect  of,  676;  by 
ascendants,  725;  transactions  pre- 
vious to,  849;  of  assets,  851;  of 
liabiUties,  850. 

Partnership),  civil  and  commercial,  553; 
commercial,  555;  in  its  collective 
name,  555;  limited,  556;  anony- 
mous, 557;  with  shares  of  stock,  557; 
of  acquests,  807. 

Party    waUs,    312;    ownership,     see 

OWMBBSHIP. 

Pasture  on  waste  land,  44. 

*'  Patema  patemis,  matema  matemis," 
52,  277,  643,  645,  649. 

Paternity,  recognition  of,  16;  inves- 
tigation of,  2(^. 

''Patria  potestas,''  183;  perpetuity  of, 
183. 

Patriarchate,  11. 

Pawn  shops,  525,  n.  1. 

Payment  of  debts,  678. 

"Peculium  castrans"  or  "quasi  oas- 
trans,"  192. 

Penal,  action.  295;  clauses,  489. 

"Percapita,'*639,  n.  3. 

Period  for  repurchase,  446. 

Person,  rights  over,  correction,  187; 
status  and  capacity  of,  862,  867; 
legal,  889;  in  mortmain,  893.   . 

Personal  belongingB,  267, 273;  inherit- 
ance of,  276;  do  not  ascend,  277, 
644;  jointly  held,  277;  teal,  277; 
by  agreement,  277;  past  and  present, 
278;  fictitious,  or  received  by  repre- 
sentation, 278;  community,  827; 
of  wife,  837. 

Personal  government,  59. 

Personal  rights,  305. 

Philosophers  of  eighteenth  century, 
147. 

"Pigneiatio,"  586. 

Pignorative  contracts,  602,  604. 

Plea  of  seizure  and  sale,  616. 

"Plebs,"  71. 

Pledge,  passes  to  condition  of  acces- 
sory security,  585;  distraint-,  589; 
by  lei^  process.  5w). 

Pledging  ot  movaoles,  based  on  agree- 
ment, 583. 

"Pl^gerie,"  571,  675. 

"Plenarium,"  346,  n.  2. 

"PWvine ,"  571. 

Political  bodies,  889. 

Political  forms,  58. 

Political  function,  72. 

Political  organs,  73. 

Polyandry,  7. 


Polygamy,  22. 

Poor  man's  fourth,  652. 

Popular  Assembly,  73. 

Possession,  315;  voluntary  relin- 
quishment of,  296;  joint,  311 
Canon  law,  317;  yearly,  328 
recovery  of,  340;  provisional,  345 
confirmed,  346;  immemorial,  360 
apprehension,  or  taking  of,  368 
putting  in,  in  fact,  372;  resort  to 
the  origin  of,  649;  putting  in  legal, 
665,  n.  4. 

P^Msessions,  community  of,  28,  750; 
ri^ts  of  parents  over,  190;  of  the 
minor,  234;  without  an  owner,  281; 
abdication  of,  722;  cumulative  gift 
of  present  and  future,  722,  n.  1; 
Qennan  system  of  unity  ol,  793; 
between  spouses,  origin  of  com- 
munity of,  812;  nobleman's,  838, 
n.  2. 

Pothier  on,  movables,  303;  refunding 
of  debts,  676;  ri^ts  of  wife,  836. 

Poverty,  sworn,  438. 

Power,  of  the  husband,  163;  paternal, 
178;  sources  of  paternal,  178; 
oripn  of  paternal,  179;  of  the  father 
has  no  existence,  186;  limitations 
upon  the,  of  the  husband,  834. 

Pre-emption,  43,  426. 

Preference,  of  nrst  to  distrain,  503; 
between  mortgage  creditots,  617. 
See  'Land-distraimt. 

Prerogatives,  royal,  279;  over  the 
KTound,  281;  of  mines,  283;  of 
forests,  285;  over  waters,  286; 
over  public  ways,  286. 

Prescription,  short  and  long,  353; 
Roman.  361;  of  ten  to  twenty  yean, 
361;  of  thirty  years,  361;  Custom- 
ary law,  363;  of  servitudes,  424; 
which  extinguishes  or  liberates,  558. 

"Pretium  nuptiale,"  750,  760. 

Privilege,  of  the  male  line,  628;  of  the 
double  tie,  650. 

Primogeniture,  19,  634. 

Probatory  force,  509,  n.  6. 

Procedure  of  repurchase,  445. 

Profits,  legal,  191;  upon  alienation, 
673. 

Promiscuity,  3. 

Promise  to  sell,  547. 

Promises  and  stipulations  on  behalf 
of  another,  541,  n.  2. 

Proofs,  as  to  kinds  of  property,  278; 
of  contracts,  505,  n.  1;  written,  507; 
early  methods  of,  of  civil  status,  862. 

Property,  classification  of  immovable, 
into  personal  belongings  and  ac- 
quests, 52;  divisions  of,  267;  of  the 
enemy,  2S2;  incorporeal,  314;  sub- 
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SH;  to  repurchase,  441;  system  of. 
tween    spQUseSi    749;     aoquirea 
jointly,  827. 
Propriety,  public,  125. 
Prosecution,  system  of  individual,  562. 
Protestants,  marriage  of,  107. 
Provisions,  testamentary,  684. 
Puberty,  118. 

Public  authority,  appeal  to,  188. 
Public  investiture,  jBreton,  381;    by 

SX)clamation,  385. 
Ucity,  611. 
Public  nams.  countries  of,  880,  610; 
Customs  of,  381^  384:  effects  of,  384. 
Public  notice,  givmg  ot,  at  Mets,  387. 
Putting  outside  the  law,  73,  466. 


Q. 


It 


Querela  nov»  djagaiiriine,"  330. 


R. 

Rank,  617. 

Real  mvestiture.    iSfee  IxvEerrrrtmB. 

Real  rights,  267,  305. 

Real  securities,  582. 

Real  servitudes,  ^0. 

Realty-mortgage,  602. 

Recalling  to  succession,  640,  718,  n.  1. 

"Rechte  gewere."    See  "Gbwxbb." 

"Rechtsfahigkeit,"  868. 

Reclaiming,  not  admitted,  296,  n.  4; 

procedure  on,  of  immovables,  306, 

n.3. 
Recompenses,  849, 850,  852;  due  from 

community,  851;  due  from  spouses 

to  commumty,  856. 
Recovery  of  possession.    See  Po&esbb- 

8I0N. 

Reference-legacy,  Customs  of,  677; 
rafts  by  way  of,  739,  n.  2. 

Rounding,  675;  of  debts,  676;  of 
immovables  in  kind,  678;  of  im- 
movables by  taking  less,  678. 

Reinvestment,  849,  852;  agreements 
for,  852;  independent  of  agree- 
ment, 853. 

"Reipus,"  152. 

Rejection,  acceptance  and,  of  succes- 
sion, 668. 

Relationship,  82;  as  an  impediment  to 
marriage,  121;  method  of  comput- 
ing, 123;  by  marriage,  125;  civil, 
124;  spiritual,  124. 

Relatives,  assemblies  of,  252;  consent 

of,  see  RSPUBCHA£B. 

Releases,  560. 

Religion,  diversity  of,  126. 

Religious  orders,  entering,  126,  880. 


Relinquishment,  voluniary,  of  pos- 
session, 296. 

"Remedium  spolii,"  origin  of,  318. 

R^it-chaige,  527. 

Rents,  416;  origin  of  establishment  of , 
526;  constituted,  528;  personal, 
530;  life,  531. 

Renunciation,  of  succession,  633;  to 
future  succession,  669;  of  a  futuro 
inheritance,  716;  right  of  wife  to 
choose  between  acceptance  and,  of 
commimit^,  844. 

Representation,  lack  of,  639;  in 
collateral  line,  650. 

Representative  of  the  pei«on,  681. 

Repurchase,  43,  426,  439;  by  neigh- 
bors, 427;  by  a  commumty,  427;  tor 
convenience,  428;  of  a  jomt  posses- 
sion, 428,  431;  seigmorial,  428; 
by  a  person  of  same  lineage,  428, 
433;  by  agreement,  428;  disad- 
vantages of.  429;  suppression  of, 
429;  in  Civil  C  odfe,  430;  of  a  con- 
tested right,  430;  of  an  inheritance, 
431,  672;  consent  of  relatives  for, 
435;  offer  to  next  of  kin  for,  435; 
conditions  of,  441 ;  property  subject 
to.  441;  acts  which  give  rise  to,  442; 
who  has  the  right  to,  443;  against 
whom,  is  allowed,  445:  of  "half 
funds,"  445;  procedure,  445;  effects 
of,  448. 

Rescission,  of  contracts,  514,  517;  of 
sale,  552. 

Reservation,  624,  734;  of  four-fifths, 
276,740;  Customary,  738. 

Residence,  781. 

Respites,  571,  tbid.y  n.  1. 

Responsibility  for  the  act  of  another, 
460. 

Restriction,  right  of,  47. 

Reversion,  legal,  645;  of  the  inherit- 
ance, 713. 

Revocation,  of  wills,  701;  of  gifts,  713. 

Revolutionary  law,  on,  rights  of  com- 
mons, 48;  marriage,  9^2,  109;  pu- 
berty, 118;  divorce.  148;  power  of 
father,  199;  proof  ot  paternity,  211; 
condition  of  women.  230;  guardi- 
anship, 253;  repuronase,  440;  loan 
with  interest.  525:  rents,  528;  im- 
prisonment tor  debt,  569;  mort- 
gapses,  618;  succession,  623,  654; 
primogeniture,  638;  gifts  between 
spouses,  711;  renunciation  of  a 
future  inheritance,  716;  appoint- 
ment of  an  heir  by  contract.  719; 
abdication  of  possessions,  724;  en- 
tails, 732;  reservation  and  leeal 
share  and  freedom  to  dispose  by 
will,  745;    dower,  769;   succession 
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of 


civil   death,    885;     suppression 
clergy f  and  confiscation  of  church 
property,    891,    900;     communities 
of  inhabitants,  893;    confiscation  of 
community  property,  900,  904. 

"Rhedo,"  623. 

KightSy  real  and  personal,  305;  in 
land,  411;  of  profits,  417;  of  bene- 
ficiary over  ecclesiastical  benefice, 
419;  of  innkeeper,  589;  to  mainte- 
nance, 743;  of  husband  during 
marria^^,  756;  of  wife  over  prop- 
erty jomtly  acquired,  762;  of  wue 
over  dower,  774;  of  wife  over  dower 
during  marriage,  774:  of  wife  over 
dower  at  death  of  nusband,  776; 
of  wife  to  choose  between  accept- 
ance and  renunciation,  844;  seign- 
iorial and  domanial,  over  aliens,  873: 
of  succession  to  estate  of  deoeasea 
aliens,  876. 

Bipuarian  law,  354. 

Rings,  781. 

Romanists,  theory  of  the,  48. 

Roman  law,  on,  transfer  of  ownership, 
393;  servitudes,  421;  contract  m 
writing,  487;  nullity  of  contracts, 
514;  rescission  of  sale,  552;  execu- 
tion on  person,  564;  mortgages.  610; 
lineaf;e,  642;  "universal  neu-,''  663; 
acqmring  possession  of  inheritance, 
666;  partition,  672;  responsibility 
of  heir  for  debts,  678;  gifts  between 
spouses^  710:  covenants  upon  future 
succession,  716;  legal  share,  741; 
marriage  portion,  755,  801,  802; 
legal  persons,  889. 

Roman  marriage  portion,  755,  801. 

Royal  prerogatives,  279. 


S. 
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ance  of  women,  629;  on  appointing 
an  heir,  687. 

"Sahnann,"  542. 

Satisfaction,  compulsory^  560;  com« 
pulsory,  intervention  of  the  law,  565; 
compulsory,  procedure  based  cm 
hearing  of  both  parties,  565;  com- 
pulsory, death  or  slavery  for  debts, 
565. 

"Schwabenspiegel,"  164,  796. 

"Schwertma^en,"  67,  643. 

Second  mamages,  152;  in  countries 
of  written  law,  155. 

Secularization  of  certificates  of  dvil 
status,  865. 

Security,  485;  on  communitv  posses- 
sions and  on  those  of  the  husband, 
853. 

Seigniorial  protection,  238. 

Sei^orial  right  over  aliens,  873. 

Seisin,  324;  acquired,  325;  under 
law,  326;  giving  of,  375;  hereditary, 
665. 

Self-help,  564. 

Senate,  75. 

Separate  estate,  807;  judicial,  842. 

Separate  maintenance,  29,  749,  750. 


"Sachsenspiegel''  on,  repurchase,  con- 
sent of  relatives,  436;  self-defense, 
456:  unity  of  possessions,  796. 

"Saisme,"  315. 

Sale,  547:  of  new-bom  children,  181, 
n.  4;   formation  of,  547;    promise 

.  of,  &47;  effects  of,  548;  warranty 
because  of  eviction,  549;  rescis- 
sion of,  552;  with  redemption,  602, 
603. 

Salic  law,  11,  34:  on  marriage  of 
widows,  152;  ''de  mip*antiDus,'' 
354;  on  offense  committed  by  a 
band,  459;  on  family  composition, 
464;  on  formal  contracts,  477;  on 
debtor  of  "Wei^eld,"  565;  on 
pledge-distraint,   590;    on  iimerit- 
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Separation,  judicial,  145;  demand  for. 
m  cases  of  distraint,  593,  n.  1;  ot 
assets.  682. 

Servitudes,  real.  420:  natural  and 
legal,  ^;  of  public  utility,  422: 
of  private  mterests,  422;  estiJ:>lishea 
bv  act  of  man,  423 ;  intention  on  part 
of  father  to  create,  424. 

Set-ofif,  558,  ibid,,  n.  2. 

Share.    See  Legal  Shabb. 

Share  of  the  dead,  601. 

"Sippe,"  21,  67;  622. 

Sisters,  competition  between  brothers 
and,  and  ascendants,  649,  n.  3. 

Slavery  for  debts.    See  SATmFAcnoir. 

Slaves,  72. 

Social  distinctions,  60. 

Social  evolution,  factors  of,  62. 

Social  laws,  62. 

Society,  55;    how  formed,  61:    ele- 
mentary  and   composite,   63,    77; 
Srimitive,  63. 
darity,  486,  n.  1;  family,  463. 

"Solus  consensus  obligat,"  501. 

"Sondergut,"  798. 

"Sou  et  denier,"  94. 

"Speermagen."  67, 643. 

"SpiDmagen,*^  67,  643. 

"Splitting,"  643. 

Spouse,  surviving,  652. 

Spouses,  contracts  between,  175,  n.  6: 
gifts  between,  793;  system  of 
property  between,  749;  debts  of. 
831.  ' 
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State,  the,  origin  of,  55;  organic 
theory  of.  56;  intervention  of,  in 
matters  of  guardianship,  237. 

States,  confederation  of,  61;  Federal, 
61. 

Status  of  persons,  862,  867:  certifi- 
cates of  civil,  862;  oertincates  of 
reli^ous,  863;  secularisation  of 
certificates  of  civil,  865. 

Statute,  *'De  Donis,"  311;  of  Ed- 
ward m,  405;  "De  Religiosis," 
406;  of  Westminster  II,  406;  of 
Uses,  409. 

Stipulation.  497. 

Stock  funily  of  Le  Play,  53. 

Stocks,  by  ("per  stirpes"),  639, 
n.  3. 

Sub-rank,  617. 

Subrogation,  593,  n.  1;  actual,  278; 
action  of,  430. 

Substitutions  in  trust.    See  Entails. 

Succession,  systems  of,  19;  rules  of, 
51;  intestate,  621,  626;  preference 
for  intestate,  621;  various  kinds  of, 
622;  plurality  of.  622;  to  estates  of 
intestate  bastards,  627,  n.  6,  653: 
calling  back  to  the,  632,  640;  feudal 
system  of,  633;  renunciation  of, 
633,  668;  recalling  to,  640,  718,  n.  1; 
to  movables  and  acquests,  642; 
to  personal  belongings,*  642;  irregu- 
lar, 653;  to  estate  of  deceased 
aliens,  653,  876,  878;  confiscation 
of,  653;  vesting  of,  658;  incapacity 
to,  659;  acceptance  and  rejection 
of,  668;  acceptance  of,  pure  and 
simple,  668;  renunciation  to  future, 
669;  time  to  make  an  inventory 
and  deliberate  for,  669;  covenants 
pertaining  to,  689. 

Suggestion,  742,  n.  4. 

"8m  heredes,"  626,  n.  2. 

"Smnmaiiissimum,"  346,  n.  2. 

"Smnmarium,''  346,  n.  2. 

Support,  obligation  to,  743,  n.  4. 

Surety,  i)ersonal,  558. 

Suretyship,  571;  modem.  579. 

Surrender,  350,  368;  or  possessions, 
569;  debtor's,  616. 

Surviving  spouse.    See  Spouse. 

Sworn  faith,  497. 

Symbolical  delivery.    See  Deltvert. 

System,  of  property  between  spouses. 
749;  of  husband's  "mundium,'' 
749;  without  community,  750,  783: 
with  community,  783;  English,  ot 
property  of  spouses,  783;  Norman, 
of  property  of  spouses,  787;  Ger- 
man, of  unity  of  possessions,  793; 
Roman,  of  marriage  portion,  801; 
of  community,  812. 


T. 


Taking  by  proclamation  at  Mets,  381. 

Taking  up  arms,  183,  n.  5. 

Tanistry,  19,  639. 

Tenement,  of  five  years,  358;  dom- 
inant, 420;  servient,  420. 

Tenure,  53;  servile,  268;  allodia],  268; 
of  a  year  and  a  day,  356;  freehold, 
379,  402:  free  urban,  414. 

"Terra  sahca,  631. 

"Terra aviatica,"  631. 

Testamentary  executors,  691. 

Testamentary  provisions,  684. 

Theft,  292,  298. 

"TheWht,"  800. 

"Thinx,"  685. 

Third  parties,  authorization  of  hus- 
band, 177. 

Title,  acquirement  of,  by  inheritance, 
664. 

"To  give  and  to  withhold  is  not  valid," 
705. 

Torrens  Act,  366. 

Town,  Gallic,  69;  Germanic,  69;  the 
ancient,  78. 

Township^  Anglo-American,  38. 

Trade,  things  which  do  not  come  with- 
in. 279. 

Tradeswoman,  wife  as,  171. 

Transactions,  previous  to  partition, 
849. 

Transcription,  385. 

Transfer  of  claims,  533. 

Transfer  of  ownership  by  agreement, 
367. 

Treasure,  284. 

Trent,  Council  of,  105,  131,  864. 

"Triage,"  47. 

Tribe,  68. 

U. 

Unity,  German  sysem  of,  of  posses- 
sions, 793. 

Ultimo^niture,  636,  n.  1. 

Undue  influence.    See  Influence. 

Unexpected  birth  of  children.  See 
Children. 

Union,  personal^  61;  actual,  61. 

"Universal"  heir.    See  Heib. 

Uses,  408. 

Usucaption,  301. 

Usufruct,  418. 

Usury,  521. 

V. 

Velleianum  Decree  of  the  Senate,  165, 

171,  228,  499,  573,  787,  804. 
"Verfangenschaft,"  799. 
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"Verwaltungssemeinschaft/'  793. 

"Vestigium  mmare,"  292. 

Vestinjs,  and  divesting,  375;   of  suc- 

oesuon,  659. 
"Vestitupa,"  316. 
"Vif-gage,"  605. 
Voluntary  decree,  617. 
Vows,  190,  n.  4;  monastic,  126. 

W. 

"Wadiatio,"  477,  686. 

"Wadium,*'  484. 

Waifs,  284. 

Warrantor,  does  appear  in  court,  651; 
does  not  appear  m  court,  650. 

Warranty,  because  of  eviction,  649; 
formal,  561;  simple,  651. 

"Wergeld,"  67:  of  women,  223,  n.  1. 

Wife,  status  of,  14;  sen^ral  incapa- 
city of,  171:  as  tradeswoman,  171; 
extrajudicial  acts  of,  172,  173; 
judicial  acts  of,  173;  separate  prop- 
erty of,  175;  authorization  of, 
by  husband,  1/0;  authorization  of, 
by  husband  how  given,  173;  supple- 
mentary authorization  of.  b^  hus- 
band, 174;  effects  of  autnonzation 
of,  by  husband,  176:  lack  of  author- 
ization of,  by  husband,  176;  au- 
thorization of.  third  parties,  177; 
husband's  rignt  of  correction  of, 
167;  dispoeaTof  share  brought  bv, 
761;  rights  of,  over  property  jointly 
acquired,  762;    obtains  dower  on 

Soing  to  bed,  773;  rights  of,  over 
ower,  774;  rights  of,  over  dower 
durins  marriage,  774;  rights  of, 
over  dower  at  death  of  husband,  776; 
movables  of,  790;  immovables  of, 
790;  obligations  contracted  by,  duiv 


n.  4;  part  played  by,  835;  personal 
belongings  of,  837;  right  to  choose 
between  acceptance  and  renuncia- 
tion, 844. 

Will,  52,  684,  696;  alienation  by^  276; 
jurisdiction  over,  697;  capacity  to 
make  or  to  receive  by,  697;  differ- 
ent forms  of,  699;  canon,  699;  mod- 
em law  of,  700;  holographic,  700; 
nuncupative,  700;  by  public  deed, 
701;  written  nuncupative,  701; 
formal.  701;  mystic,  701;  revoca- 
tion or,  701;  express,  701;  implied, 
701;  clauses  in  cierogation,  702;  con- 
junctive, 702. 

Wme  to  seal  the  bargain,  404. 

Witnesses,  611. 

Woman,  emancipation  of,  26;  condi- 
tion of.  221;  in  pubhc  law,  223; 
"wergeld"  of,  223,  n.  1;  changes 
in  condition  of,  2Z5;  German  imd 
Italian  law  on  status  of.  226; 
status  of,  in  France,  227;  velleia- 
num  Decree  of  toiate  on,  227; 
married,  incapacitv  of,  787. 

Writing,  oblinition  by  means  of,  507; 
proof  by,  507;  pubuc,  509;  private, 
610. 

Writs,  of  entry,  333;  of  arrest,  688, 
n.  4:  of  distraint,  691,  n.  6;  of  en- 
cumbered marriage,  792.' 

Written   law.    See   CoxusTRoa   of 
Wbixtkn  Law. 


ing  marriage,  804;  offenses  of,  831; 
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Year  and  a  day, 
repurchase  of. 


"Zadruga,"  21. 


iion  of,  354; 
ee  Tbmxtbe. 
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